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COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


LETTER 


WMOU 


THE    SECRETARY  OF   STATE, 

TRANSMITTINO 

THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  UPON  THE  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  FOR  THE  YEARS  1880 
AND  ISSi. 


Department  of  State, 
Washin^f^m,  October  1,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  accordance  with  section  208  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  a  report  upon  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  foreigpi  countries  for  the  years  1880  and  1881. 

This  report  purports  to  give,  in  as  condensed  a  form  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject  permits,  a  statement  of  such  changes  and  modifications 
m  the  commercial  systems  of  other  nations  as  ha^  been  communicated 
to  the  Department,  including  all  commercial  information  contained  in 
the  official  publications  of  other  Governments  which  is  deemed  impor- 
tant, together  with  a  synopsis  of  information  communicated  to  this 
Department  by  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  during  those  years. 

In  submitting  this  report,  which  is  in  effect  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  their  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies, it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  preface  the  same  with  some 
explanatory  remarks  as  to  the  motives  which  have  directed  its  prepara- 
tion in  this  form  and  the  interests  to  be  subserved  thereby. 

It  is  believed  that  previous  to  the  compilation  of  the  Annual  Report 
a|K)n  the  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States  with  Foreign  Coun- 
tries for  the  year  1879,  no  attempt  had  been  made  by  government  statisti- 
cians to  compile  and  arrange  in  condensed  and  comprehensive  form  a 
statement  of  the  current  commercial  transactions  of  the  world,  although 
many  valuable  reports  and  statistical  publications  on  limited  subjects 
have  been  issued  by  the  leading  commercial  nations.  In  Great  Britain 
statistical  tables  have  been  published,  showiug  the  imports  and  exports 
of  the  principal  countries,  and  many  other  nations  have  published 
valaable  statements  as  to  their  own  commerce,  but  no  condensed  report 
covering  the  whole  field  has  been  given  to  the  public,  and  importers 
and  exporters,  manufacturers  and  agriculturists,  who  desires  to  become 
familiar  with  the  world's  commerce,  it«  composition,  and  requirements, 
h«ul  necessarily  to  search  through  volumes  of  dififused  reports  upon 
generalities. 

The  very  imperfect  methods  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  trade 
statistics  which  prevail  in  the  greater  number  of  countries,  meet  the 
compiler  at  the  outset  and  force  him  into  vast  fields  of  research  and 
ftoalyzation,  comparison,  average,  and  approximation,  from  which  to 
dednce  facts  and  figures  which,  when  arranged  in  simple  and  orderly 
Keqaence,  give  a  very  inadequate  impression  of  the  chaos  of  matter  fironi ,  ^ 
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which  they  were  produced;  nor  does  the  result  show  on  its  face  the 
amount  of  mental  and  physical  labor  expended  in  reaching  it,  or  the 
difference  between  simple  statements  or  reports  on  particular  subjects- 
and  compilintr.  condensing^  and  properly  arranging  the  important  parts 
of  a  vast  numW  of  such  statements  and  reports. 
In  this  report  the  subject  is  arranged  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  The  world's  trade  in  natural  geographical  divisions — ^by  continents. 

2.  The  commerce  of  each  continent  is  separated  into  two  or  more  grand 
divisions,  or  groupings. 

3.  The  trade  of  these  divisions  is  reduced  to  countries,  colonies,  and 
islands. 

The  regular  order  of  treatment  is,  therefore,  as  follows:  The  trade 
of  each  country,  colony,  and  island  in  each  division  is  given,  concluding 
with  a  risunU  of  the  total  trade  of  the  division ;  when  the  continental 
divisions  are  completed  a  risumi  of  the  total  trade  of  the  continent  is 
given;  when  the  commerce  of  all  the  continents  is  shown,,  then  follows 
a  recapitulation  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 

The  principal  aim  of  this  report  is  to  give  the  American  exporter  and 
importer,  manufacturer  and  agriculturist,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  trade 
conditions  of  the  several  countries  and  colonies  of  the  world,  showing 
what  they  buy  and  what  they  sell,  and  giving  as  many  details  as  pos- 
sible of  the  articles  composing  such  trade.  Side  by  side  with  the  state- 
ments as  to  general  trade  is  shown  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
partake  therein,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  and  the  best  means  for 
the  enlargement  of  our  commercial  relations  with  each.  For  compar- 
ative purposes,  statistical  tables  showing  the  principal  imports  and  ex- 
ports into  and  from  Oreat  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  from 
and  to  each  country,  colony,  island,  and  continent  are  given,  supple- 
mented by  the  <^ recapitulation,"  showing  the  total  trade  of  the  world 
and  the  shares  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  therein ;  after 
which  the  annual  reports — ^many  of  which  are  referred  to  and  quoted 
in  this  letter — ^from  our  consuls-general  and  consuls  follow,  giving 
details,  which  could  not  be  embraced  in  this  report,  of  the  trade  of  their 
several  districts. 
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commercp:  of  Africa. 

(In  two  dlYisions,  Northern  and  Sonthem.) 
NOBTHBEN    DIVISION. 

BegiDDing  at  the  Canary  Islands  and  ending  at  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  the 
Borthem  dmson  of  Africa  embraces  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
and  Egypt. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  this  division,  according  to  the  latest  available 
stotistics,  is  as  follows:  Imports,  $100,945,000;  exports,  $102,328,000; 
imports  and  exports,  $203,273,000,  divided  among  the  following  coun- 
tries and  possessions : 


Coantriee  and  posaemioDe.  Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

CnwyUrad* '  $2,500,000  i  $2,850,000  $5,860,000 

M«rD(«« 3,fi39,000  3,382,000  7,821,000 

Algeria 6O,«87,0O0i  33,767,000  94,454,000 

Tttit '  2,250,000  2,000.000  4,850.000 

TripaB i  2.200.000!  1.877,000  1      4,137,000 

tfyjH I  20.009,000,  67,852,000  ^    87,461,000 

I  100,945,000  102, 328,  OM  203.273,000 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  CANARY  ISLANDS. 

The  trade  returns  of  the  Canary  Islands,  as  above  given,  imports 
12,500,000,  exports  $2,850,000,  are  based  on  old  reports  from  the  con- 
sul at  Tenerifie,  no  report  from  thence  showing  the  foreign  trade  of 
these  poeseasions  having  been  received  for  some  yearns.  From  analyses 
of  the  trade  of  the  several  countries  with  the  islands,  these  estimates 
nay  be  relied  upon  as  very  close  approximations. 

The  British  consular  reports  for  the  year  1879  show  a  rather  depressed 
condition  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  islands,  the  imports  for  that  year 
barely  holding  their  own,  while  the  exports  show  a  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year.  The  official  statistics  of  British  trade 
for  the  year  1880,  however,  show  a  comparatively  large  increase  in  the 
imports  from  and  exports  to  the  Canaries.  In  fact,  British  trade  with 
tile  Canaries  for  the  last  five  vears  shows  a  steady  increase,  viz:  Im- 
ports from  the  Canaries  in  1876,  $1,346,000;  in  1880,  $2,280,000;  exports  to 
tlie  Canaries  in  1876,  $773,000;  in  1880,  $1,253,000.  It  is  hard  to  rec- 
oodle  this  showing  with  the  British  consular  report  for  1879,  unless  we 
are  to  assume  that  a  large  decrease  took  place  in  the  commerce  of  the 
^'waries  with  other  countries — something  which  is  not  very  likely  to 
^▼e  occurred.    It  may  be  ver}*  well  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  flg- 

*tv  given  above,  showing  the  total  trade  of  the  islands,  are,  if  any- 

t^ia^  underestimates, 
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According  to  the  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  year  end- 
\nff  June  30,  1881,  our  direct  trade  with  the  Canaries  was  as  follows: 
Imports  therefrom,  $162,000;  exports  thereto,  $218,000.  In  1876  our 
imports  from  the  island  amounted  to  $133,000,  and  our  exjmrts  thereto  to 
889,000;  this  shows,  comparatively,  even  a  larfjer  gain  than  the  British 
trade  during  the  same  years.  The  trade  of  France  with  the  Canaries 
is  not  s])ecifled  in  the  French  oflBcial  publications,  so  there  is  no  availa- 
ble method  of  arriving  at  any  approximation  thereof.  If  the  French 
marine  calling  thereat  be  any  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  French 
trade  therewitli,  it  must  be  considerable,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  import  trade  of  the  Canary  Islands  is  divided 
between  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  England  having  the 
lion's  share  thereof.  The  principal  articles  which  enter  into  the  import 
trade  are  cotton  goods,  linens,  metals,  hardware  and  cutlery,  apparel 
and  haberdashery,  oil,  si>irits,  sugar,  cocoa,  coft'ee,  coal,  leather,  grain, 
flour,  guano,  timber,  petroleum,  wine,  &c. 

The  principal  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  islands  during 
the  year  1880  were  as  follows  in  round  numbers:  Cotton  goods,  $600,000; 
manures,  $55,000;  metals  wrought  and  unwrought,  $55,000;  apparel 
and  haberdashery,  $45,(K)0 ;  linens,  $35,000 ;  coal,  $30,000 ;  hardware 
and  cutlery,  l$30,6oO;  earthen  and  China  ware,  $11,000. 

The  principal  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  islands  during  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1881,  were  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  petroleum, 
distilled  spirits,  leaf  tobacco,  wood  and  manufactures  of,  together  with 
small  lots  of  cotton  goods,  drugs  and  medicines,  naval  stores,  paper  and 
stationery,  fish,  starch,  refined  sugar,  agricultural  implements,  and  other 
manufactures. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  our  export  trade  with  the  Canaries  is 
yearly  increasing  in  volume  and  variety,  and  that  while,  in  the  language 
of  the  British  consul  at  Teneriffe,  "the  United  States  is  each  year 
elbowing  for  itself  a  larger  space  in  the  importation  line"  in  the  islands, 
our  share  in  the  principal  manufactures  which  are  consumed  therein  is 
very  small  when  compared  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  trade  of  the 
Canary  Islands  is  principally  with  England  and  France,  because  of 
their  direct  and  frequent  steam  communication  therewith,  and  the 
further  fact  of  their  having  agencies  or  branch  houses  upon  the  islands 
for  the  introduction  and  enlargement  of  their  trade. 

During  the  year  1880  there  entered  at  the  port  of  Las  Palmas  alone, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  British  consul  at  that  port,  127  British 
steamers,  of  188,917  tons.  Of  these  99  belonged  to  the  lines  trailing 
between  Liverpool  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  27  between  London 
and  the  Canaries,  and  1  of  the  line  running  between  Southampton  and 
the  Cape. 

The  British  consul  at  Teneriffe,  in  a  report  dated  May  21,  1881,  gives 
the  following  interesting  information  concerning  the  total  steam  com- 
munication with  the  Canaries: 

The  British  steam  vessels,  of  which  there  are  four  lines  frequenting  the  ports  of  the 
islands,  two  starting  from  London  and  two  from  Liverpool,  run,  the  two  first  l>etweeu 
London  and  these  islands  via  Madeira,  and  home  via  Morocco,  Gibraltar,  and  Lisbon. 
The  Liverpool  steamers  carrying  the  mails  all  run  down  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
to  Fernando  Po,  and  these  lines  have  lately  extended  their  operations  to  Hamburg. 
The  French  steamers  frequenting  the  islands  belong  to  the  Compagnie  Transatlan- 
tiqne  and  the  Char^eurs  K^iinis  lines,  several  of  each  calling  at  this  port  every  month, 
bat  they  come  for  little  else  than  the  passenger,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  emi- 
grant traffic  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  which  is  nut  unimportant.  But 
the  facilities  thus  aftbrded  for  quitting  the  islands  may  be  questioned  as  a  doubtful 
boon.  Those  of  the  Compagnie  Transatlantique  start  from  Havre,  touching  at  Cadi/., 
then  to  Santa  Cruz,  and  on  to  Havana,  Vera  Cruz,  and  New  Orleans,  and  from  Mar- 
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tftUee  ria  Barcelona  hither,  and  then  onward  to  Puerto  Rico,  La  Guayra,  and  Co9ta 
EioL  The  Cfaargenrd  R^uuis  boats  sail  between  Havre,  London,  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
dad  Soath  America  (Brazil  and  the  River  Plate),  calling  here.  There  is,  besides,  a 
third  line,  belonging  to  M.  Paqnet,  which  trade  between  Marseilles  and  these  islanu^ 
up  and  down  the  coast  of  Morocco,  calling  at  Gibraltar.  The  vessels  of  war,  especially 
tbr  French,  cause  a  considerable  business  here  in  replenishing  with  fresh  provisions 
Asd  roaling. 

The  total  number  of  steamers  entered  at  the  several  ports  of  the 
islands  during  the  year  1880  was  335.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  the  American  flag  had  no  representation  therein. 

The  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  islands  is  carried 
on  wholly  in  sailing  vessels;  hence,  to  a  large  extent,  we  only  sell  thereto 
what  cannot  be  well  supplied  by  other  countries. 

COmillERCE  OF  A£.OERIA. 

According  to  the  very  interesting  report  from  Consul  Jourdan,  ot 
Algiers,  the  foreign  trade  of  Algeria  during  the  year  1880  was  as  fol- 
lows: Imports,  $60,687,000;  exports,  $33,767,000;  imports  of  gold  and 
silver,  $1,429,000. 

According  to  the  ^ame  report,  this  trade  was  divided  among  the 
several  countries  as  follows — gold  and  silver  being  included  in  the 
imports: 


Conntrioe. 


ImjMrtB.     I     Exports.       Total  trade. 


Ftsaoe 

KB«lMd 


ItolT . 
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$50.ft51.000 

928,  111,  000 

178.662,000 

8,296,000, 

5,662,000 

8,868,000 

1,792,000 

178,000 

1,970,000 

911,000  ' 

806,000 

1.717,000 

321,000 

615.000 

986,000 

2,408,000 

234.000 

2,642,000 

261,000 

53,000 

814,000 

106,000 

226^000 

832,000 

144,000  . 

108,000 

262,000 

169,000 

86,000 

206,000 

71,000 

109,000 

180,  UOO 

293,000  1 

541,000 

884.0()0 

3«l,000 

2,186,000 

2,662,000 

Toul 60,687,000  '      38,767,000 


94,454,000 


In  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  consul  credits  France 
with  $50,551,000  of  the  total  imports.  According  to  the  French  official 
euBtoms  returns  the  exports  from  France  to  Algeria — which  were  the 
importM  at  Algeria  given  to  the  consul — were  valued  at  $37,294,000  for 
the  general  exports,  and  only  $31,232,000  for  the  special  or  French  ex- 
ports proper.  Unless  the  Algerian  customs  officials  placed  an  unusual 
increased  valuation  upon  the  imports  from  France  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  great  difference. 

The  consular  returns  also  show  that  the  imports  from  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  $3,296,000,  while  the  British  official  returns  for  the  same 
year  show  that  the  exports  to  Algeria  amounted  to  only  $1,456,000, 
being  considerably  less  than  one- half  the  former.  In  the  matter  of  ex- 
ports from  Algeria  and  their  valuation  by  the  French  customs  as  im- 
ports, both  returns  substantially  agree,  the  consular  valuation  being 
t23,l  11,000,  and  the  French  valuation  $24,482,000,  a  difference  of  only 
11^71,000,  which  can  be  very  well  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in 
Talue  from  the  time  of  export  until  the  goods  were  entered  as  imports 
in  France.  ^  , 
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Applying  the  European  scale  of  valaation  to  the  whole  commerce  of 
Algeria,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  imports  for  the  year  1880  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  $50,000,000,  while  the  exports  as  given  by  the 
consul  are  comparatively  correct. 

The  rule  which  applies  to  nearly  all  colonial  trade,  that  the  greater 
portion  thereof  is  with  the  mother  country,  applies  in  a  marked  man- 
ner to  the  trade  of  Algeria.  The  volume  and  variety  of  the  trade  be- 
tween France  and  this  her  greatest  colony  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  of 
imports  into  and  exports  from  France  (from  and  to  Algeria),  translated 
from  French  official  returns  and  reduced  to  American  dollars. 
u;  The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  into  and  from  Algeria,  ac- 
cording to  Consul  Jourdan's  returns,  were  as  follows : 


Importii. 


ArtiolHfl. 


Value. 


Exports. 


Articles. 


Valu«». 


Cotton  goods $13,551,000 

Woolens 3,226,000 

SkiDS,  prepared 3, 134, 000 

Refined  sugar 2,  688, 000 

Iron  and  steel '  2, 138, 000 

Linengoods  ■  2,000,000 

iManufactures  of  metals 1, 786, 000 

Wearing  apparel 3.102.000 

Wines 1.413,000 

Spirits  and  brandy I  413. 000 

SHltedmeats i  1,566.000 

C  luiese I  231»,  000 

ri'Hir 1  467,000 

lint ter  and  lard 137,000 

Vegetables,  preserved 132,000 

Fni  its,  green  and  dried 842.000 

Co  11  .^e '  1 , 1 73, 000 

Tobacco : 

Leaf I  687, 000 

Manufactured  '  267.000 

Olive  oil 311,000 

St  ed  oil 725.  000 

Rice 220.000 

Raw  sugar  227.000 

Pepper  and  spices 144. 000 

Lumber,  sawed 780,  000 

Coal '  293.000 

Soaps 66H,  000 

A»ids 1, 245. 000 

Cbina  and  earthen  ware j  277,000 

Glass  and  glassware i  .702,000 

Slks    '  538,000 

Paper  and  stationer  j 928.  OOO 

Mercury 627,000 

Furniture 216,000 

Wood  manufactures 371, 000 

Timber 168,000 

Petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils 182, 000 

Coi-dace  and  netting 182, 000 

Machinery I  590,000 

AH  other  articles  12.632,000 

I  

Total I  60,687,000 


Cereals : 

Wheat  

Barley 

Oats 

Wool    

Esparto  grass 

Cork-wood  

Iron  ore    

LiveanimalH: 

Horses,  mnles,  &c  . . 

Oxen,  cows,  &o 

Sheep. 

Raw  skins  

Fish,  cured 

Flour  of  all  sorts 

Fodder  

Wines 

Collections,  antiquities  . 

Dried  vegetables , 

Dried  fruits 

Fresh  fruits 

J  Tobacco,  in  Iraf 

,  Tobacco,  manufactured. 

'  Vegetable  hair      

M  Tanning  materials 

,  Olive  oil 

'  Ore: 

LAsd    

Copper , 

Iron 

Rags  

Liuseed,  flax,  Slc 

Wo(mI  manufactures 

Cotton,  raw , 

,  Silk,  raw 

Wax 

Tallow 

Coral 

Bones,  hoofs,  horns 

Fresh  vegetables 

A  U  other  articles 


ToUl. 


$5.  595.  OM 
3,  632, 000 
823,000 
2. 642, 000 
2.  427. 000 
1,060.000 
1.  009.  000 

315.000 

815,  000 

1,  881.  000 

1,  121,  000 
204.000 
1.51.  000 

67,000 
87.000 
186,000 
23(J,  000 
9(<4.  000 
336,  000 
598,  000 
259,  000 
466,000 
537,  00« 
71,000 

401.  000 
298,000 
1,909,000 
l.)5.  000 
373,  000 
485,  000 
5.000 
36, 1)00 
20.  0()« 
20,000 
64.000 
45.000 
67.000 

2.  437, 000 


38. 767, 000 


(^According  to  French  official  returns,  the  following  is  the  direct  trade 
between  France  and  Algeria : 
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Impartg  into  I'Vance  from  Algeria. 


1878. 


1880. 


Artioleft. 


I  General  im-  , 
ports. 

I  I 

<^*ttit I  $io,»7e,ooo  ' 

Wfldaadflocks 4,80e,000  ! 

C«real» j  1,800,000  , 

^*f**  968,000 

£*«  hides  [  822,000 

Yi^y^   '  417.000  j 

PhanDtom  tenar,  alMca,  and  other  yegetable  | 

fiber* I  434,000 

Tobacco,  nnmanufiftctared 372,000 

Tprk,  rmde 324.000  ; 

l»bli.friiit« 319,000  i 

TtD-hark 264,000 

H-w  coral 193,000 

lu,^i »Bd  paper i  191,000 

tione^ .'  185,000  I 

BuTTlt.  empty 179,000  I 

OlireoU i  150,000. 

<  «Be4.  reeda,  &c ,  107,000' 

Lio*^ 67,000 

Cork,  manofiictiired 61,000 

PoUtoea  and  dried  regetablea 51, 000  i 

Orf^D  recetablea 48,000  ' 

<'i'4hing  and  aewn  nndergarmeDtH ,  43, 000  i 

BciQf 9 and  catile-hoofa i  42,000  i 

lUni,  crude I  42,000  1 

Wax,  crad« '  38,000  ■ 

Muiifactoree   in  skina  and  leather  (boots   .  j 

«uidahoea) 37,000  i 

TortoUe-iheU  34,000, 

Ctn-^m'. '  34, 000  . 

¥vrAtie>    29,000  I 

TuWco,  manafactared  28, 000 

Copper acrap,  old  I  26,000  ] 

UAon I  23.000 

Cicao '  5,000 

t>th*T  articlt« 525,000 

Total I      23,639,000  ' 

1  I 


Special  ini- 
port8. 


General  im- 
porta. 


$10,976,000  I 

4.803.000 

1,800,000  ; 

968,  000 

816,000 

419,000  ; 

402,000 

277,000 

331, 000 

317,  000 

264,000 

166,000 

191,  000 

185,000 

3,000 

130,  000 

104. 000 

70,000 

61,000 

51.000 

48,000 

36.000  , 

42,000 

42,  000 

38,000 

35,000  i 
34,000 
33,000 
29,000  < 
13,000  I 
26,000 
23,000  I 
5.000  I 
444.000 


Special  i 
porta. 


$4,880,000 
3,823,000  ! 
8, 309.  000  , 
1,  325, 000  ; 
1,458,000  ; 
372,000 

819,000  I 
310,000  < 
335,000  I 
451,000 
274, 000 
132,000  ' 
156,000  I 
267,000 

89,000  |. 

85,000 
123,000 
126.000  I 

42,000 
256,000 
140.000  , 


23,  201, 000 


863,000 


$4,880,000 
3, 814, 000 
8,244,000 
1. 318, 000 
1,444,000 

•  364.000 

802.000 
301.000 
320,000 
442,000 
274, 000 
106,000 
156.000 
264,000 

83,666 

121, 000 
126,000 
39,000 
266,000 
140,000 


41, 000                  41, 000 
34, 000                 34, 000 

1 

22,666 

103, 000 
20,  000 

24,000 

103,000 

15.000 

, 

781,000 


24, 855, 000  i 


24,482.000 


Exports  from  France  to  Algetia. 


Articlea. 


1878. 


I  General  e^- 
<        porta. 


C«ttoD  maaafacturea    

MiaaUctures  in  akin  and  leather 

Win«« 

Manafactiuye  of  flax  and  hemp 

Mannfactarea  of  wool 

CVreala 

Sa«»r 

Brandiea,  apirita,  and  Uqaenra 

I'n'UaRd  aaina     

Tools  and  metal  maanfactnTea 

CbKhinx  uid  aewn  nndergarmenta 

Iron,  cast  iron,  and  ateel 

So»p 

Fixed  oiU.  T«fliied   

f  «P«T,  cardboard,  booka,  and  engraTinga . . 

Coflee  

Jewelry  in  gold  and  aUrer.  and  slWerware. 

§)i«a.  errata],  and  pottery 

Haberdaibery V...... 

Poutoea  and  dried  regeUblea 

ftkWiOk 

a.!fiie 

^hiaea  aad  machinety 
( >-" 


t\  243, 000 
2,259,000 
2, 250,  000 
1,584,000 
1.  555. 000 
1,  536. 000 
1,271.000 


061,000 
030,  OOO 
956,000 
913,  000 
686,000 
661.000 
634.000 
604,000 
573.000 
491. 000 
459,  000 
447.000 
444.000 
432.000 
372, 000 
368.  000 
308,  000 


'  Special  ez- 

General  ex- 

Special  ex- 

1       portH. 

porta. 
$4, 693, 000 

porta. 

'      $2, 969,  000 

$4,683,000 

2, 251, 000 

2,  568, 000 

2,  518. 000 

2, 241. 000 

1.9'i2,000 

1, 898, 000 

1,581,000 

2, 256, 000 

2, 099, 000 

1.492,000 

2. 219. 000 

1. 849. 000 

412,  000 

480,000 

91,000 

1, 261. 000 

1,  540.  000 

1. 485, 000 

1, 009,  000 

1,067,000 

1, 025, 000 

1            951, 000 

1.170.000 

1,160,000 

5U.000 

1.716.000 

1,056.000 

900.  000 

901,000 

892,00$ 

1              63  000 

660,000 

736,666 

736.000 

1            348.000 

724, 000 

280,000 

j            586,000 

930.000 

1, 383, 000 

148,000 

899,000 

490.000 

144,000 

1            416,000 

618,000 

650.000 

1            434, 000 

764.000 

747,000 

,           427,000 

469,000 

466.000 

,           429,000 

267,000 

267,000 

259,000 

550,000 

346,000 

256.000 

635.000 

379,000 

64,000 

325,000 

78,00$ 
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Ea^porU  from  France  to  Algeria — Continued. 


Artiolea. 


Silk  manafftotare . 
Rice. 


Tftblefiraits 

Grease 

Pamitare 

Wood  mannfactares 

Straw  hate 

Arms  and  war  ammanitions  . 

Toys  

Bailding  materials 

Batter 

Chemical  matches 

Woods 

Meat,  fresh  and  salt 

Cordage  (hemp) 

Pish. 


1878. 


Oftaeral  ex- 
ports. 


Tobacco,  nnmannfactared 

Thread 

Felthate     

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Semonles 

Chocolate 

Colors 

Simps,  preserves,  and  candy 

Prepared  dyes 

blocks  and  watches 

Rawhides 

Prepared  medicines 

Buttons 

Almonds,  nnto,  4tc 

Musical  instromente 

Perfumery .• 

Basket  work 

Cutlery 

Millinerr  and  artificial  flowers 

Chestnuts,  prepared,  ground,  and  whole. 
Other  articles 


$294,000 
290,000 
276,000 
272,000 
248,000 
230,000 
227,000 
210. 000 
185.000 
175,000 
158.000 
139,000 
133,000 
132,000 
126, 000 
119,000 
107.000 
103,000 
90,000 
90,000 
89,000 
83,000 
83,000 
80,000 
66.000 
63,000 
62,000 
61,000 
55,000 
52,000 
51,  000 
51.000 
44,000 
39,000 
37,000 
87,000 
1.  254, 000 


Special  ex- 
porte. 


1282,000 
19,000 
218,000 
271,000 
237,000 
228.000 
215,000 
182,000 
182,000 
175,  000 
163,000 
14,000 
132,000 
57,000 
122,000 
118,000 

'  *i66,oo6 

102, 000 
45,000 
89,000 
82.000 
82,000 
54,000 
51,000 
49,000 
61,000 
60,000 
55,000 
52,000 
48,000 
48,000 
43,000 
36,000 
37,000 
36,000 
1.293.000 


Total 29.938,000;      24,871,000 


1880. 


General  ex- 
porto. 


$141, 000 
187,000 
260,000 
536,000 
173,  000 
275,000 
160.000 
1,  063, 000 
138,000 
354.000 
220.000 
147,000 
323,000 
313,000 
185,000 
150,000 
245,000 
144,000 
91,000 
100,000 
74,000 
78,000 
181,006 
126,000 


79,000 
87,000 


80,000 


8,354,000 


37,294,000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$129, 00(^ 

22,0M» 

244,000 

534,000 

292.000 

267.000 

152,000 

998,000 

124.000 

354,000 

207,000 

44.000 

806,000 

61.000 

180.000 

146,000 

7,000 

124,000 

91.000 

63.000 

74.000 

77,000 

123,000 

67,000 


67,000 
86.000 


80.000 


2, 705. 000 


31, 232, 000 


BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  ALGERIA. 

According  to  British  official  returns,  the  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom with  Algeria  daring  the  year  1880  was  as  follows:  Imports  from 
Algeria,  $3,503,000;  exports  to  Algeria,  $1,456,000. 

The  principal  imports  from  Algeria  consisted  of  esparto  and  other 
vegetable  flbers($2,000,000) ;  wheat,  barley,  pease,  and  beans,  $1,079,000  j 
zinc  ore,  tan-bark,  copper,  and  iron  ore. 

The  principal  British  exports  to  Algeria  were  cotton  goods,  12,243,000 
yards,  valaed  at  $670,000;  coal,  $200,000;  ma<;hinery  and  millwork,  irou^ 
wrought  and  un wrought,  and  refined  sugar.  About  $40,000  worth  of 
the  exports  were  composed  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  and  manu- 
factures. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  ALGERIA. 

[From  a  report  by  Commercial  Agent  Joardan.] 

The  direct  import«  from  the  United  States  daring  the  year  1881  consisted  of  pe- 
troleum, timber,  and  wheat,  and  are  valued  at  $124,300.  The  direct  imports  of  petn>- 
lenm  are  of  small  amount,  considering  the  large  quantity  used  in  this  country,  but  the 
most  part  is  introduced  from  Marseilles.  Oibraltar,  and  other  ports.  Many  otner  arti- 
cles could  be  imported  with  advantage  rrom  the  United  States  were  it  not  tor  the  want 
of  H  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  merchants  of  this  colony,  who  stick  to  their  old 
uray  of  business.  It  will  require  time  to  bring  about  a  change.  However,  I  hope  to 
induce  them  to  increase  the  direct  trade  with  the  United  States. 
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The  exports,  amoanting  to  $499,810,  consisted  chiefly  of  iron  ore,  which  is  shipped 
to  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia  in  a  large  quantity,  and  no  less  than  108 
remela  cleared  doring  the  year  with  full  cargoes  from  Algiers,  Bone,  and  Oran.  The 
actual  working  of  new  mines  will  increat»e  the  shipments. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Algeria  is  immense,  bnt  the  most  valuable  is  its  iron,  whicb 
is  found  close  to  the  sea  throughout  nearly  the  whole  littoral.  The  quality  is  rich  and 
good,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  mannfaoture  of  Bessemer  ste»el.  The  mines  which 
are  worked  now  aro  in  the  hands  of  British  companies,  who  have  introduced  consid- 
erable capital  into  this  conn  try. 

There  are  other  articles  which  could  be  exported  to  the  United  States  to  a  much 
laif^er  extent  than  at  present.  The  principal  are  the  fiber  calleil  vegetal  hair,  made 
from  the  leaves  of  the  dwarf  palm,  coming  into  great  demand  in  the  European  markets; 
aUa  fiber  or  esparto,  very  abundant  in  Algeria,  and  largely  exported  to  England  for 
(be  mannfaciore  of  paper;  and  cork,  of  which  trees  there  are  more  than  a  million  of 
acres  in  this  colony. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  wine  will  also  be  an  article  of  large  exportation. 
The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  progressing  every  year,  and  has  received  a  great  stimnlua 
■ince  the  phylloxera  is  making  such  havoc  in  fiance. 

Algeria  is  not  yet  so  prosperous  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  the  colonization  is  increasing 
everj  year,  agriculture  is  improving,  and  with  a  rich  soil  and  a  Larger  extent  of  rail- 
roads  this  country  is  called  to  a  brilliant  future. 

com:jvib:rce  oit  the  barbary  states. 
comniERCE  OF  moRocco. 

Accord iBg  to  the  very  interesting  report  from  Consul  Mathews,  whicb 
will  be  found  in  its  proper  place  in  this  volume,  the  total  foreign  trade 
of  Morocco  during  the  year  1880-^81  was  as  follows :  Imports,  $3,639,000, 
a  decrease  of  $  1,076,000  from  the  preceding  year ;  exports^  $3,382,000^ 
a  decrease  of  $366,000  from  the  preceding  year.  In  both  imports  ana 
exports  this  is  the  lowest  trade- showing  for  any  year  since  1870-'71y 
and  is  the  result  of  bad  harvests  and  the  want  of  confidence  of  foreign 
traders,  who,  according  to  Consul  Mathews,  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
get  any  returns  for  their  goods  from  the  Moors,  ^<  who  are  so  ground 
down  by  exorbitant  taxation  as  to  find  all  their  products  have  disap- 
peared before  they  receive  their  value  in  hand.  The  poor  agrieulturist 
is,  on  the  one  side,  dunned  by  his  government  for  taxes,  and  on  the 
other  side  by  his  foreign  creditor,  who  also  suffers  from  the  rapacity  of 
public  officials.  ^ 

Under  such  a  prevailing  system  it  is  no  wonder  that  Morocco,  one  of 
the  richest  countries  in  the  world,  makes  so  poor  a  trade  exhibit. 

According  to  Consul  Mathews's  returns,  the  distribution  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Morocco  during  the  year  was  as  follows : 


I  I 

CauntriM.  j   Imports.    I   Exports.  {  Total  trade. 


I  I 

GrMtBhUin ;  12,617,180  ,  $1,760,885 

^rnot 1        991,670  I    1,316,390 

*"  19,600  i        209,170 

3,760 


sSLd 

^tmmj I  8;025 

Waited  States I  2,176 

fmagal 1,646 

Xttly ' I         21,280 


1,206 


74,340 


$4. 877,  dl^ 

2,806,960 

228, 77» 

8,760 

4,230- 

2,175- 

76,986 

21,280 


Tatol I    3,638,895  I    3,881,770  7,020,««> 

The  principal  articles  of  imports  into  Morocco  are  as  follows : 
Cotton  goodB. — Gray,  bleached,  and  printed,  Tcloths,  bleached  long 
(Mill,  dyed  bafts  and  muslins  of  all  sorts,  $2,011,000,  of  which 
lL%S3,0UO  were  imported  from  England  and  $83,000  from  France. 
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Woolen  fnanuf(ictures. — ^Germany  and  Austria  have  superseded  En- 
^laud  in  the  lower-priced  goods,  bat  iu  the  better  grade  England  still 
controls  the  market. 

Silk  goods. — France  controls  the  market. 

Iron  and  hardware. — Birmingham  and  Sheffield  wares  control  the  mar- 
ket, notwithstanding  the  competition  of  Oerman  and  Belgian  manufact- 
ures in  the  cheaper  grade  of  goods. 

Loaf  sugar. — Marseilles  has  driven  Belgian  and  Dutch  sugars  com- 
pletely out  of  the  Moorish  markets.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  im- 
ports into  Morocco  from  France  consists  of  sugar.  The  manner  in  which 
the  French  Government  protects  and  fosters  its  sugar  industry  gives  the 
French  manufacturers  an  advantage  over  nearly  if  not  all  other  coun- 
tries. 

Coffee. — ^Rio  coflfee  is  imported  from  London  and  Havre  and  Marseilles. 

Dru^s  and  chemicals  are  imported  from  England  and  France. 

Cotton-yarns  are  imported  from  Manchester. 

Petroleum. — The  natives  consume  oil  of  their  own  manufacture,  al 
though  petroleum  is  coming  into  use  more  and  more  among  the  better 
classes. 

Planks. — Previous  to  our  civil  war  Morocco  imported  her  boards  and 
lumber  from  the  United  States  principally;  since  then  from  Sweden. 
Oonsul  Mathews,  however,  says  that  preference  is  given  to  American 
pine,  whenever  it  can  he  obtained. 

The  minor  imports  of  Morocco  are:  Candles,  $59,000;  matches, 
$15,000;  bagging,  benzoin,  brassware,  bricks,  canvas,  copper,  raw  cot- 
ton, crockery,  dyes,  earthenware,  flour,  fruit,  furniture,  glassware, 
leather,  cotton-seed  oil,  olive  oil,  paints,  paper,  provisions,  soaps,  spices, 
steel,  tobacco,  wine  and  spirits,  &c. 

The  principal  exports  of  Morocco  are  almonds,  beans,  bones,  car|)et8, 
citron,  dates,  dyes,  eggs,  esparto,  goat-skins  ($397,OuO),  gums,  hides, 
leather,  hair-cloth,  maize  ($217,000),  wheat,  oranges,  ostrich  feathers, 
horned  cattle,  chick-pease  ($144,000),  raisins,  sheep  skins,  slippers 
($308,000),  wool,  in  grease  ($328,030);  wool,  washed  ($472,000),  &c. 

There  is  no  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Morocco.  The 
amount  of  American  jiroducts  and  manufactures  reaching  that  country 
through  the  courtesy  of  nations  having  direct  shipping  communications 
therewith  cannot  be  ascertained.  Consul  Mathews  does  not  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  introducing  American  products  and 
manufactures  into  Morocco.  An  examination  of  the  articles  which  enter 
into  the  foreign  trade  of  that  country  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  our 
merchants  could,  under  more  favorable  shipping  auspices,  win  a  fair 
share  thereof.  The  disadvantages  and  irritations  referred  to  by  Consul 
Mathews,  being  applicable  to  the  merchants  of  all  nations  alike,  should 
not  deter  American  any  more  than  English  and  French  merchants  from 
taking  business  risks. 

conniERci:  of  Tripoli  and  tumis. 

Tripoli. — According  to  the  returns  of  Consul  Kobeson,  the  foreign 
trade  of  Tri{>oli  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  was  as  follows: 
Imports,  $2,260,000 — a  decrease  of  $181,000  from  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  caused  by  the  decreased  imports  of  wheat  and  barley  consequent 
upon  the  poor  harvest.  Exports,  $1,877,000 — an  increase  on  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  $344,000,  which  was  due  to  the  increased  exports  of 
esparto  and  ostrich  feathers. 
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Tbe  principal  import  int«  Tripoli  is  cotton  goods,  which  amounted 
diiriDg  the  year  under  review  to  over  a  million  of  dollars,  being  a  large 
increase  on  the  import  of  the  preceding  year. 

Tbe  exports  of  ostrich  feathers  amounted  to  $991,000.  and  of  esparto 
grass  to  $648,000. 

The  only  direct  trade  between  Tripoli  and  Tunis  and  the  United  States 
daring  the  year,  according  to  Consul  Robeson's  report,  was  a  small  ship- 
ment of  ostrich  feathers.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  many  of  the 
ostrich  feathers  exi)orted  to  England  reach  the  United  States  ultimately. 

Tunis, — Not  having  received  any  recent  commercial  report  from  the 
consulate  at  Tunis,  I  am  unable,  from  this  source,  to  give  any  statistics 
concerning  the  foreign  trade  of  the  regency,  which  may,  however,  be  esti- 
mated as  follows:  Imports  about  $2,250,000;  exports  about  $2,600,000. 

According  to  our  consular  reports,  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Bar- 
bary  States  is  as  follows : 


SUtos. 

Imports. 

$3,630,000 
2.260,000 
2, 250,  000 

ExpoitA. 

$3, 382. 000 
1,  H77, 000 
2, 600,  000 

Tot*l  trade. 

Iforocco 

$7. 021. 000 

Tnpoli 

-  .            .  . 

4, 137, 000 
4, 850, 000 

Taais 

Total 

8, 149. 000 

7,  850. 000 

16, 008,  OOo 

As  far  as  the  imports  are  concerned,  the  foregoing  statement  of  the 
trade  of  the  Barbary  States  is  correct,  but  the  exports  must  be  some- 
what greater,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  France  and  England  alone 
daring  the  year  under  review — which  imports  represent  the  Barbary  ex- 
IK)rts — amounting  to  over  $9,600,000,  viz :  France,  $5,480,000 ;  England, 
$4,133,000. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  of  England  and  France  with  the 
Barlmry  States  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statements,  prepared  from 
French  and  British  official  reports: 

Imports  into  France  from  Thum,  Tripoli,  and  Morocco. 


Articlm. 


Skins  And  fnn.  andressed 

Wool  in  bales 

Fe&tben  (ornamental).... 

Dried  Tegetablea 

AjpODses 

C«r«jilii 

Straw  aiul  bark  mattings 

Oleasf Qona  fimlta 

Car|»et« 

Wsi,crud« 

Cattto 

Table  fruits 

AH  other  artloles 


1878. 

General  im- 
ports. 

$2, 20a.  000 

1,509.000 

402,000 

250,000 

215, 000 

83,000 

52,000 

43,000 

34,000 

29,000 

25,000 

21, 000 

36e.000 

Special  im- 
ports. 

$2,16^,000 

1, 568. 000 

402, 000 

242,000 

196.000 

83,000 

51.000 

43,000 

22,000 

22,000 

25,000 

6.000 

171, 000 

5. 291, 000 

4.996.000 

1880. 


General  im- 
ports.       I 


$1,815,000  I 

1, 260, 000  . 

976, 000  I 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$1, 803, 000 

1, 243, 000 

976,000 


269.000 
176,000 


41,000 


132.000 
66.000 
88,000 

667,000 

5. 480, 000 


260.000 
172.000 


41.000 


65,000 

66.000 

73,000 

517,000 

5, 216, 000 
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Exports  from  France  to  TuniSj  TripoUj  and  Morocco. 


ArticleK. 


Hagar 

8ili 

Flour  and  bran 

Cereals  (grain ) 

Wool  mannfaotnre^ 

Candles 

Cotton  mannfartiires 

Dressed  hides 

Silk  mannfactoroH 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Paper,  cardboai-«1,  Itooks.  and  engravings. 

BrandT,  spirits,  and  liqnenrs 

Manufactures  in  skins  or  leather 

Mercery   

Jewelry  in  golu  or  platinum 

Matches.... 

8aflh>n 

Indigo 

All  other  artiolos 


Total. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


•625,000 

588,000 

250,  000 

201.000 

03,000 

85,  Oi)0 

77,000 

77, 000 

58,0(i0 

52,000 

47,  000 

45,000 

42,0(k) 

38,000 

37.000 

34,000 

25,000 

24, 000 

1.034,000 


3, 432. 000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$598, 

360, 

8, 

197, 

02, 

3. 

55. 

70, 

29, 

44, 

39, 

14. 

41, 

32 

37, 

2, 

25. 

18, 

551, 


1880. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000  j 
UOO  I 
000  ' 
oou  < 

000  ' 
000  I 
000  I 
000  I 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$461,000  I 
434,000  I 
74.000  , 


98,000  I 
141,000  . 
73,000  I 
56,000  I 
70,000 


63,000 
65.000 


2.185,000 


68,000 


1.255.000 


2,853,000  ' 


$461, 00* 

376,000 

3,000 


60.000 
4.000 
45.000 
47.000 


50. 000 
14,000 


51,  fl 


770, 00» 


1, 047, 00* 


ImporU  into  Great  Britianfrom  the  Barhary  States, 

1880. 

Esparto  and  other  vegetable  fibers,  and  rags |2, 318,  OOO 

Cereals:  Pease,  beans,  and  Indian  com 232,000 

Wool H3i,000 

Almonds 388,000 

Gums 106,000 

Ornamental  feathers 97,000 

Bones,  elephants'  teeth,  &c 155,000 

Hides 13,000 

Seeds  of  all  sorts 53,000 

All  other  articles 139,000 

Total., 4,133,000 

Exports  from  England  to  the  Barhary  States, 

Cotton  manufactures $1,413,000 

Iron,  wrought  and  unwrought 13, 000 

Coal 5,000 

Refined  sugar > 8,000 

Cotton  yam 12,000 

Foreign  and  colonial  goods 273, 000 

All  other  articles 17«,000 

Total 1,900,000 

Navigation, — There  entered  at  the  port  of  Tripoli  during  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1881,  866  vessels,  of  which  291  were  steamships,  of  a 
total  tonnage  of  225,532  tons.  The  large  number  of  vessels  for  such 
comparatively  small  tonnage  was  due  to  the  entrance  of  471  Ottoman 
vessels  of  only  a  gross  tonnage  of  21,971  tons.  Ninety-seven  British 
steamships  of  about  80,000  tons;  57  French,  103  Italian,  and  1  Austrian 
entered.    Not  a  single  American  ship  entered  during  the  year. , 

During  the  same  year  there  entered  at  and  cleared  from  the  sev- 
eral ports  of  Morocco  1,360  vessels  of  370,000  tons.  Consul  Mathews 
refers  to  the  withdrawal  of  three  small  Spanish  steamers  from  the 
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Morocco  trade,  and  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  line  of  foar  large 
British  steamships  running  between  London,  Lisbon,  Spain,  Madeira, 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  coast  of  Morocco.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  no  American  vessel  entered  any  of  the  ports  of  Morocco  during 
the  year. 

CONSULAR  OPINION  OONCERNINa  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  direct  trade 
between  the  Barbary  Slates  and  the  United  States,  chief  of  which  is  the 
want  of  steam  communication,  the  absence  of  American  agents  or  agen- 
cies, and  the  possession  of  the  market  by  England  and  France.  These 
difficulties,  however,  meet  us,  or  have  met  us,  everywhere,  and  they 
should  be  no  more  difficult  to  overcome  in  those  countries  then  else- 
where. Where  other  producers  and  manufacturers  effect  trade  settle- 
ments we  should  be  able  to  secure  footing  by  using  similar  appliances. 
It  might  not  pay  for  the  effort  and  the  outlay,  which  are  the  essentials 
of  trade  introduction  into  and  development  in  the  Barbary  States,  but 
those  States  would  be  only  so  many  links  in  the  great  commercial  chain 
which  must  belt  Africa,  if  we  hope  to  secure  our  rightful  place  in  its 
trade. 

Although  Consul  M'^ thews,  of  Tangier,  has  written  much  and  ably, 
not  only  concerning  the  commerce  of  Morocco,  but  upon  the  trade  and 
customs  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  he  has  not  written  anything  concerning 
the  feasibility  of  the  development  of  direct  trade  between  his  consular 
district  and  the  United  States.  Vice-Consul  Cobb,  of  Casa-Blanca,  in  a 
report  published  in  the  March  (1881)  number  of  the  Consular  Reports, 
refers  as  follows  to  his  exi)erience  in  his  attempts  to  introduce  American 
trade  into  his  district: 

Since  I  have  resided  here  I  have  iiBed  ereiy  endeavor  to  bring  American  manufact- 
ured goods  and  merchandise  into  this  countrj'.  I  have  received  many  letters  from  dif- 
ferent manufacturing  companieb  and  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
making  all  sorts  of  inquiries  pertaining  to  their  business  and  otherwise,  all  of  which 
I  have  answered  with  great  care  and  att«»nt:on.  Twenty-one  letters  of  this  kind  I 
have  sent  oflf  by  one  mail,  giving  all  possible  information,  the  result  of  which  I  pre- 
some  in  most  cases  has  been  unsatisfactory.  Still,  determined  to  see  what  could  be 
done,  I  have  imported  from  the  United  States,  on  my  own  account,  the  following  ar- 
ticles: Deep-well  and  cistern  jmrnps,  sewing  machines,  plows,  twelve  dilferent  kinds 
of  wooden  ware,  carts  and  harnesses,  petroleum  and  petroleum  lamps,  corn-shellers 
and  winnowing-machines,  and  have  erected  on  my  premises  a  small  steam  iiour-mill, 
with  a  circular-saw  bench,  a  turning-lathe,  and  shearing-machine  attached.  The 
Moors  take  a  great  interest  in  all  these  enterprises,  but  it  requires  an  operator  to  show 
SQcb  things  up  in  order  to  sell  them.  The  Moors  are  so  ignorant  that  great  patience 
iDQSt  be  exercised  to  teach  them  to  perform.  By  the  aid  of  experienced  operators,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  farming  implements  might  tlnd  a  paving  market  here,  although 
labor-saving  machines  would  not  have  the  value  which  other  countries  give  them. 

Sewing-machines  would  sell  in  all  the  cities  in  the  interior.  There  are  many  articles 
about  the  premises  of  a  weli-to-do  Moor,  of  nice  stitching,  and  I  was  told  in  Fez  and 
Maqninez  that  the  Jews  were  very  fond  of  sewing-machines.  Some  of  them  had  seen 
such  things,  but  an  operator  must  go  with  them  to  make  it  a  success.  In  all  the  ar- 
ticles I  have  introduced  here  I  have  been  compelled  to  be  the  operator.  To  sell  a 
pomp,  I  must  put  it  in  position,  then  take  hold  of  the  handle  and  show  the  operation 

Mr.  Jones,  formerly  consul  at  Tripoli,  in  a  report  received  at  the  De- 
partment about  the  beginning  of  1881,  wrote  as  follows  concerning 
American  trade  possibilities  in  his  district. 

TRADE   BETWEEN  TRIPOLI   AND  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Daring  the  past  year  I  have  received  mauy  letters  from  American  houses.  These  let- 
ters, as  a  rule,  were  from  the  manufacturers  of  wind-mills,  improved  agricultural  im- 
plements, fire-arms,  and  hanlware.  For  the  present,  none  of  the  articles,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  fire-arms,  could  tind  a  sale  here,  as  would  readily  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of 
my  remarks  npou  these  subjects  to  be  found  in  my  report  for  1878-'79.    At  first  sight 
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the  imprewion  would  naturally  be  conceived  that  the  windmill  would  of  course  re- 
place tne  cow  which  now  acts  ae  a  motive  power  in  drawing  water  from  the  well  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

But  when  the  general  poverty  of  the  inhabitante  of  this  countrv  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, a  farmer  here  rarely  owning  more  than  two  acres  of  ground,  his  other 
property  consisting  of  a  cabin  built  of  sand,  which  invariably  has  to  be  rebuilt  after 
the  rainy  season,  during  which  it  falls,  and  frequently  with  fatal  effect  to  its  inmates, 
besides,  ]>erhaps,  a  few  barracans,  which  serve  at  night  as  bedding  and  during  the 
day  as  raiment,  the  conclusion  is  easily  reached  that  anything  entailing  an  outlay  of 
capital,  such  as  would  be  required  for  the  erection  of  a  windmill,  could  not  be  profita- 
bly introduced  here.  For  the  same  reason  the  introduction  of  improved  agricultural 
implements,  as  also  many  of  the  most  necessary  articles  of  hardware,  would  not  be 
found  profitable.  For  cheap  fire-arms  there  is  a  limited  demand,  but  this  article,  being 
contraband,  has  always  to  be  smuggled,  which  usually  entails  considerable  expense. 
For  this  reason  the  f^an  or  revolver  is  generally  sold  to  the  Arab  for  two  or  three  times 
its  original  cost,  which  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  those  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing. 

I  must  now,  however,  remark  that  in  no  single  instance  have  I  received  a  letter 
from  any  of  our  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods. 

This  is  the  more  surprising,  as  in  all  my  reports  from  here  I  have  invariably  en- 
deavored to  demonstrate  that  the  importation  in  this  article  gave  promise,  owing  to 
the  trade  with  the  interior,  of  great  increase,  and  that  it  was  a  branch  of  commerce 
in  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  American  manufacturer  could  eventually  compete  with 
advantage.  In  my  report  on  the  trade  of  cotton  fabrics  I  gave  the  name  of  a  firm 
which  had  declared  itself  ready  to  undertake  the  introduction  of  our  cotton  goods, 
but  they  have  as  yet  received  no  communication  whatever  upon  the  subject  from 
America. 

Since  mv  appointment  to  this  post  one  cargo  of  esparto  grass  has  been  ship])ed  to 
the  Unitea  States;  as.it  bas  not  been  repeated,  I  presume  the  venture  was  attended 
with  loss.  On  the  1st  September,  of  the  current  year,  a  case  of  ostrich  feathers  waa 
shipped  to  New  York,  and  I  hope  the  shipper  will  meet  with  more  success  than  proved 
to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  cargo  of  esparto. 

This  shows  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  merchants  here  to  enter  into  commercial  re- 
lations with  the  Ignited  States.  To  a  great  measure,  no  doubt,  the  success  of  the  com- 
merce of  England  can  be  attributed  to  the  system  of  receiving  the  products  of  difiVr- 
ent  countries  in  exchange  for  hers ;  thj^,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  United 
States.  Although  the  ostrich  feathers  and  esparto  grass,  for  example,  from  Tripoli 
eventually  rt ached  the  United  States,  it  was  only  after  having  passed  through  English 
or  French  hands,  by  whom  the  firnt  were  dressed,  and  the  second  prepared  for  the 
making  of  paper. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  consist  of  small  quantities  of  flour  and  a  few 
cases  of  canned  meats,  oysters,  lobstem,  with  about  $10,000  yearly  of  petroleum.  None 
of  these  articles  are  ordered  directly  from  the  Unitea  States,  but  are  generally  pur- 
chased in  England,  and  arrive  here  via  Malta. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  articles,  small  lots  of  Winchester  rifles  are  from  time 
to  time  smuggled  into  this  regency.  Some  of  these  guns  are  sold  here,  others  being 
sent  to  the  interior,  where,  I  am  informed,  they  are  disposed  of  at  great  profit.  1  hear 
that  an  order  is  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  500  of  these  guna 
to  be  landed  at  Bengasi.  These  guns  are  imported  for  the  purpose  of  arming  the 
Arabs  and  negroes  who  accompany  the  caravans  into  the  interior. 

Mr.  JoDes,  in  a  later  report,  published  In  tbe  Cotton  Goods  Trade  of 
the  World,  says: 

Since  my  arrival  here  the  cotton  trade  of  this  regency,  which  shows  a  steady  annual 
increase,  has  ever  occupied  my  attention.  I  have  let  no  occasion  escape  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  merchants  here  that  there  is  a  material  advantage  to  be  ob- 
tained by  importing  their  cotton  goods  from  America,  but  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  of  which  I  have  spoken  at 
length  in  m^  annual  reports  for  the  years  1878  and  1879,  to  which  I  respectfully  refer 
you,  1  have  m  the  past  been  unable  to  persuade  any  merchants  here  to  test  the  veracity 
of  my  assertion.  1  have  now,  however,  to  inform  you  that  Messrs.  Guiseppe  A,  Fran- 
cesco Galea  (wholesale  merchants,  who  give  their  whole  attention  to  the  importation 
of  cotton  yams  and  cotton  goods,  and  ^entleiuen  whose  business  integrity  is  unques- 
tionable, and  to  whom  1  am  principally  indebted  for  the  information  contained  in  this 
dispatch)  have  declared  themselves  ready  to  receive  and  attempt  the  intro<luction  of 
our  goods  into  this  regency.  To  begin  with,  they  would  only  desire  the  shipment  of 
three  or  four  bales  of  assorted  goods  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  quality  of 
American  goods  will  meet  with  most  favor  in  this  market.  Messrs.  Galea  are  unwill- 
ing to  take  the  risk  of  the  possible  Iosh  whiob  may  be  incurred  by  the  importation  of 
these  goods,  saying  they  are  entirelv  in  the  darkas  regards  their  prices  and  the  ex- 
penses incioenf  al  to  their  shipment  from  America  to  Tripoli ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  they 
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will  receive  and  dispose  of  tbem  to  the  beet'  advantage,  and,  if  they  find  it  profitable,, 
will  then  open  basiness  relations  with  some  of  oar  manufacturers,  returning  drafba 
for  goods  received. 

I  am  most  desirous  to  solve  practically  the  question  whether  our  goods  can  compete 
advantan^eously  with  similar  products  of  English  manufactmre  in  this  market,  and  I 
therefore  hope  that  there  may  be  some  of  our  manufacturers  sufficiently  euterprising 
to  second  me  in  this  undertaking.  The  loss,  after  all,  if  sceh  there  be,  on  a  small 
shipment  of  goods  could  be  but  insignificant,  whereas  the  brnefit  to  be  derived,  if  the 
vndertiiking  proved  successful,  would  be  considerable.  Something  of  this  kind  will 
have  to  be  done  if  our  goods  are  ever  to  reach  these  distant  markets.  Much  will  de- 
pend upon  the  issue  of  this  first  trial,  which  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  who  may 
act  upon  Messrs.  Galea's  suggestion  should  take  fully  into  consideration. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  deem  it  regrettable  that  the  United  States  never 
attempted  to  obtain  an  influence,  not  to  say  possession  of  any  part  of  the  African  con- 
tinent^ not  so  much  for  the  mere  advant-age  that  the  possession  of  the  coast  would 
confer,  bnt  as  a  road  through  which  its  manufactures  might  be  introduced  into  the 
interior.  France  and  England,  both  manufacturing  nations,  besides  their  other  vast 
poseeasions,  are  gradually  extending  their  influence  over  this  entire  continent,  and 
the  doors  to  its  (estimated)  population  of  200,000,000,  all  consumers,  will  be  com- 
pletely closed  to  the  American  merchant.  In  the  day,  which  is  in  the  near  future, 
when  America  can  compete  successfully  in  any  branch  of  manufactured  articles,  we 
will  hear  of  protective  tariffs  in  other  countries  besides  our  own,  and  these  tariffs,, 
where  possible,  will  be  also  extended  to  their  colonies. 

Consul  Robeson,  in  his  report  on  the  commerce  of  Tripoli  for  the  year 
1881,  notes,  as  something  which  may  help  to  increase  direct  trade  with 
the  United  States,  the  extension  of  the  route  of  the  Transatlantic 
Steamship  Company's  vessels  along  the  Barbary  coast  from  Tripoli  to 
Tunis.  This  will  enable  the  company  to  give  through  bills  of  lading 
from  Tripoli  to  New  York  via  Marseilles.  Although  the  freight  by  this 
route  is  high  ($20  per  ton  at  the  date  of  the  consul's  writing),  it  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  materially  enlarge  the  direct  trade  with  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Heap,  at  present  consul-general  at  Constantinople,  who  filled  the 
consulate  at  Tunis  for  many  years,  and  who  gave  much  consideration  to 
the  possibilities  of  introducing  American  manufactures  into  the  Bar- 
bary States,  thought  that  furniture,  clocks,  watches,  sewing-machines^ 
cheap  cotton  goods,  refined  petroleum,  lamps,  carpenters'  tools  fire- 
arms, woodenware,  wall  paper,  cheese,  and  various  articles  of  provisions 
should  find  a  market  there. 

GOmniERCE  OF  EG¥PT. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Egypt,  according  to  the  very  interesting  report 
from  Consul-General  Wolf,  of  Cairo,  for  the  year  ending  August  31^ 
18A1,  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $29,609,000;  exports,  $57,852,000,  a  de- 
crease, as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  in  imports  of  $2,280,000,. 
and  jn  exports  of  nearly  $6,000,000. 

According  to  the  same  report,  the  distribution  of  this  trade  among  the 
principal  countries  was  as  follows: 


Coimtriea. 


Fhuioe 

AuttU 

Italjr 

Torkej 

BoMia 

BwlMHry  States.... 
^Tia... 

BiiffaiBi .......... 

VaflDiuneimted  ... 
TU  United  Stotes 

Total 


Imports.     I     Exports.     I  Total  trsde. 


$12, 080. 000  , 

4,042,000  I 

3,000,000  I 

2.824,000  ! 

8,467,000  I 

178,000  I 

1,864,000  I 

1,618,000  ' 

717,000  I 

110,000  ' 

600,000  ;, 

242,000 


$34, 122, 000 

12, 278, 000 

2,224,000 

2, 630, 000 

673,000 

5, 274, 000 

107,000 

467.000 

72,000 

41,000 


164,000 


$46, 158,  OOO 

16, 820, 000 

5,280,000 

4, 854, 00(^ 

4, 040, 000 

5, 452,  OOa 

1,476.000 

2,085,000 

780, 00» 

151,000 

500,000 

406,000 


29,600,000  1      57,852,000  87,461,000 
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Oonsul-General  Wolf  claims  that  the  foregoing  estimates  are  incor- 
rect as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  and  do  not  show  anything 
like  our  trade  with  Egypt. 

The  direct  trade  between  Egypt  and  the  United  States,  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1881,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  which  corresponds  substantially 
irith  the  year  given  by  Consul-General  Wolf,  was  as  follows:  imports 
from  Egypt,  $423,478;  exports  to  Egypt,  $583,630.  Of  the  latter,  all 
but  $111  was  represented  by  i>etroleum  and  other  mineral  oils.  Even 
this  does  not  show  anything  like  the  trade  in  American  produce  and 
manufactures  in  that  country.  Irrespective  of  the  goods  reaching 
Egypt  through  the  courtesy  of  foreign  countries  and  foreign  merchants, 
and  which  are  credited  to  those  countries,  Consul -General  Wolf  gives 
a  schedule  of  nearly  one  hundred  different  articles,  principally  manu- 
ifactures,  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Alexandria  by  the  house 
of  J.  F.  Milliken  alone.  As  these  imports  do  not  figure  as  American 
in  either  our  own  or  the  Egyptian  customs,  they  must  have  been  received 
via  England  or  France,  and  so  credited. 

Thus  the  value  of  American  produce  and  manufactures  consumed  in 
Egypt  and  credited  to  other  countries  must  be  considerable,  but  con- 
siderable as  it  may  be,  it  is  nothing  to  what  it  could  become  through 
the  appliances  of  direct  communication  and  personal  mercantile  effort. 

The  greater  i)ortion  of  Egyptian  trade  being  with  England  and  France, 
the  following  tables,  collated  from  the  official  reports  of  those  countries, 
will  illusti-ate  the  character  of  this  commerce,  and  enable  American  ex- 
porters and  manufacturers  to  measure  their  ability  to  compete  for  a 
share  thereof. 

Imports  into  England  from  Egypt  during  the  year  1880. 


Articles. 


Vaiue. 


CottOD,  raw $23,962,000  , 


Articles. 


Cotton  teed. 

Cereals: 

Wheat 

Barley 

Beans 

Indian  com . 
Floar 


8,500,000 


3,931.000 

204,000 

3, 406. 000 

25,000 

8.000 


Total  cereals. 


Oams,  principally  Arabic. 


7,574,000    I 
826,000  il 


Wool 

Teeth,  elephauts',  sea  cow,  and  sea 

horse 

Sugar,  unrefined 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Rags  and  other  paper  materials 

Tare,  lentil,  Sto.,  seeds 

Drugs 

Coffee  

Oil-seed  cakes 

AU  other  articles 

Total 


Value. 


$558,000 

864,000 
1, 113. 000 
131.  000 
106,000 
174,000 
63.000 
34.000 
29.000 
1,234.000 


44.668.000 


The  articles  unenumerated  in  the  foregoing  table  were  flax,  dried 
fruit,  hides  (raw),  indigo,  olive  oil,  perfumery,  refined  sugar  and  candy, 
tea,  goats'  hair,  &c. 

Exports  from  England  to  Egypt  during  the  year  1880. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Cotton  goods  (144,125.000  yards)  ....< 
Coal,  cinders,  and  ftiel  (652.000  tons) .« 
Haohlnery,  steam  engines  and  other  | 

Iron,  WTOoght  and  on  wrought 

Cotton  yam  (2,942,000  pounds) 

Bags  and  sacks I 

Copper,  wrought  and  un wrought. ... 

Linen  manufactures    ' 

Woolen  manufactures 

Apparel  and  haberdashery | 

Leather 

PzorisioBS I 


$8,536,000      Chemicals 

1,536,000     Anns,  ammunition,  books,  docks, 

991.000  .,      and  watches,  &c  

729,000  .1  Hardware  and  cutlery , 

690, 000      All  other  articles 


267,000 
471,000 
73,000 
170.000 
73,000 
48,000 
29,000 


Total  British  produce  andmanofaot- 
ures 

Foreign  and  colonial  produce  and 
manufactures 


$29,000 

j  25,006 

103. 000 

I       1. 100. 060 


14, 876, 000 
556,000 


Grandtotal 15,432.000 
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The  foreign  and  colonial  produce  and  manafactures  embraced  such 
articles  as  arms,  dyes,  tanning  stuffs,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
pepper,  rice,  spirits,  tea,  manufactured  tobacco,  wine,  wood  and  timber, 
Iffincipally  sawed  pine,  &c. 

lmport$  into  France  from  Egypt 


Articles. 


Cotton  (i»w) 

Sagu* 

fbathen.  omamenlal 

SMda,  oieagiBoas 

OoBUL  pare  exotio 

SOkaaa  silk  flock 

Ysgetables,  prmerred 

WooLinbftles 

BQk  maonfiM^tares 

Skina  and  fan  (itndreaaed) . 

Obpp«r  (old  broken) . .. 

Pewter,  cnade 

TbftoiaesheU 

iBdigo 

CerMU(fleed) 

G«MO»  pooltxy,  and  torOes 

oS&«rtide«''!.'!II*!.''''! 

Total 


187& 


Oeaeral  im- 
ports. 


13. 


196,000 

166.000 

361,000 

336,000 

289,000 

281,000 

177,000 

141,000 

138,000 

90,000 

78,000 

73,000 

36.000 

36.000 

36,000 

88,000 

29.000 

24,000 

268,000 


6. 786, 000 


special  im- 
ports. 


«2,943, 
L160. 
346, 
386, 
236. 
263, 
119. 
HI, 
136, 


67, 
36, 
36, 
34, 
32, 
17, 
24. 
175, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


1880. 


General  im- 
ports. 


$3,463,000 

1, 874, 000 

167,000 


402,000 
598,000 
1,906,000 
640,000 
362,000 
183,000 


special  im- 
ports. 


1,129,000 
28,000 


1,988,000 


6, 247. 000         12, 169, 000  10, 763, 000 


1,782.090 
167,000 


886,000 
641,000 
1,806,000 
688,000 
861,000 
181,000 


908, 00» 

28,000 


1,168,000 


Exports  from  France  to  Egypt, 


1878. 


Articles. 


Oeld  and  platinam,  hammered  or  drawn 

Maanftwtares  in  skin  and  leather 

Bacar,  refined 

Wool  BianafSsctar«s 

fUk  mannlbctares 

WlBM 

CettoB  mannfaotgres 

Underclothing,  sewn 

OMdles 

Tools  and  metal  manufiAotares 

^ktns^ droaocd    ......................... 

PMicry,  glass,  and  crystal 

Ptoer.  cardboard,  books,  and  en/craTlngs 

Oils,  fixed  pare 

Mercery 

aOk  and  aflk  flock 

Tojs 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors 

Mfflbiery  and  artificial  flowers 

Fomitnre. 

MannliMtores  of  flax  and  hemp 

Grease  of  all  sorts    

Machines  and  machinery 

fish : 

Osal 

Anita,  oleaginoas 

Wrer  work  and  Jewelry 

TaUefrnita,  preserred 

IMatoee   

Bnr  hides 

An  other  articles 

Total 


G^eneral  im- 
ports. 


$882,000 

843,000 

663,000 

620,000 

880,000 

316,000 

806,000 

297,000 

260,000 

260,000 

163,000 

126,000 

114,000 

114.000 

106,000 

102,000 

90,000 

80,000 

71.000 

64,000 

67.000 

56,000 

52,000 

44,000 

38,000 

35,000 

30.000 

26,000 

24.000 

21.000 

1,002,000 


7,029.000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


710. 000 

563,000 

458,000 

266,000 

814,000 

189,000 

286,000 

17,000 

200,000 

143,000 

108,000 

108,000 

33,000 

108,000 

81,000 

90,000 

66,000 

71,000 

61,000 

89,000 

14,000 

27,000 

43.000 

32,000 

34,000 

30,000 

26,000 

24,000 

18,000 

610.000 


5,610,000 


General  im- 
ports. 


$1,966,000 
796,000 
501,000 
724,000 
287,000 
828,000 
622,000 

92,000 
267.000 
399,000 
199,000 
164,000 
169,000 

64,000 
18S,000 
288,000 

89,000 

81,000 


48,000 
74,000 
56,000 
62,000 
60,000 
61,000 
70,000 
46,000 


1,619,000 


9,116,000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$l,9e6;00« 

726,000 

591,000 

676,000 

67,00» 

288,000 

262,000 

92.000 

47,000 

268,000 

186,  OOt 

148,000 

160,000 

12,000 

179,000 

280,000 

89,000 

78^000 


47,00t 
60,000 
11,000 
26,000 
49,000 
22,000 
70,000 
84^000 


4277- 
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NAViaATION. 

BefeiriDg  to  CoDsal  General  Wolf's  returns  it  appears  that  2,220  sail- 
ing vessels  and  070  steamships  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria  during 
the  year  1881.  The  American  flag  was  represented  in  this  great  fleet 
by  one  sailing  vessel. 

There  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  during  the  year  1880,  2,017 
vessels,  sail  and  steam,  of  4,373,904  real  tonnage.  Of  these,  1,571),  of 
3,460,977  real  tonnage,  were  British — three-fourths  of  the  whole  number 
and  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  whole  tonnage.  The  remainder  car- 
ried the  following  flags:  The  French  103,  the  Dutch  69,  the  Austrian 
60,  the  Italian  52,  the  German  3o.  the  Russian  22,  the  Turkish  11,  the 
Danish  10,  the  Norwegian  7,  the  Portuguese  6,  v|trious  11,  the  Egyptian 
14.    The  American  flag  was  not  represented  in  the  fleet. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1879,  there  passed  through  the 
Suez  Canal  12,454,  of  23,105,535  tons,  9,154  of  which— of  17,555,447 
tons — were  British,  and  15,  of  21,000  tons,  American.  The  great  pre- 
ponderance of  British  shipping  is  illustrated  in  GonsulGeneral  Wolffs 
returns,  where  he  shows  that  during  the  decade  under  review  the  Eng- 
lish flag  co\'ered  73^  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  and  75.48  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  total  navigation  of  the  canal,  leaving  tor  the  flags  of 
all  other  nations  26^  per  cent,  in  ships  and  24.52  per  cent,  in  tonnage^ 

In  writing  upon  the  condition  of  American  trade  with  Egypt,  and 
with  nearly  all  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  late 
consul  general  at  Cairo  (Mr.  Farman),  under  date  of  March  7,  1881,  re- 
ferred in  the  followingforcible  and  truthful  language  to  our  want  of  direct 
American  steam  (•x)mmunication  and  the  consequent  insignificance  of 
our  trade  therewith: 

The  advantages  of  a  direct  Une  of  commanication  between  theSe  coantries  and  the 
United  States  lunst  be  apparent  to  any  person  who  has  examined  the  subject,  not  only 
as  regards  our  prestige  as  a  nation  and  the  interests  of  oar  commerce^  bat  more  par- 
ticularly as  affecting  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  manufactures. 

It  is  humiliating  for  a  nation  of  such  wealth,  power,  extent  of  territory,  andi 
natural  commercial  advantages  as  the  Unit«Hi  States,  to  be  driven  from  the  seas  by 
other  nations,  who  take  the  Hame  pride  and  interest  in  fostering  and  protecting  their 
merchant  marine  that  we  do  in  protecting  and  encouraging  our  home  industries. 

The  American  flag  is  very  rarely  seen  in  Oriental  waters.  Occasionally  one  of  our 
war  vessels,  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  Mediterranean  ports,  calls  at  Alexandria, 
and  for  a  few  days  the  stars  and  stripes  are  seeu  floating  amid  the  forest  of  niast« 
which  is  always  in  the  harbor.  But  this  does  not  aid  our  commerce.  Englishi 
French,  Italian,  Austrian,  and  Russian  merchant  steamers  come  and  go  almost  daily) 
while  the  United  States  has  not  a  single  reprenentative  among  them. 

This  unfortunate  condition  of  things  will  undoubtedly  continue  until  some  decided 
action  is  taken  by  the  government  to  promote  and  protect  its  commerce-  Commerce 
needs  aid  and  protection  as  much  as  manufactures,  and  it  is  the  manufacturer  who 
should  first  <leuiaud  for  it  such  legislation  as  would  enable  him  to  compete  with  for- 
eign nations — for  commerce,  in  aft  ages  the  mother  of  national  wealth,  has,  in  mod- 
ern times,  been  the  great  auxiliary  of  the  producer,  whether  of  mechanical  or  agri- 
oultnral  products. 

Without  American  merchant  ships  for  the  direct  transportation  of  our  goods,  our 
manufactures  cannot  be  sucoessfuUy  extended  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  supply  the 
demands  of  our  own  country.  It  will  only  be  when  we  can  shi'»  our  own  products^ 
in  our  own  vessels,  direct  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  sell  that 
amount  of  goods  that  our  skill  and  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  our  material  give 
ns  a  reasonable  right  to  expect. 

Freights  by  circuitous  routes,  with  their  various  transshipments,  are  not  only  too 
high,  but  the  time  rerpiired  for  this  indirect  transportation  is  too  great  to  enable  us 
to  snccessfully  compete  with  Kurope  in  the  Orient.  I  have  several  times  succeeded 
in  getting  importers  in  Egypt  in  communication  with  our  manufacturers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  them  try  our  go<Kl8,  but  the  experiment  has  generally  had  very  little 
success.  It  was  not  because  out*  goods  of  the  same  cla^ts  and  quality  were  not  cheaper 
than  those  imported  from  Europe,  but  because  of  the  time  and  costs  of  transportation, 
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Mr  different  systems  of  doing  bosiness  as  regards  credits,  and  the  want  of  adaptation 
•f  oar  goods  to  this  market. 

As  an  instance,  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  sent  to  the  interior  of  New  York 
for  a  quantity  of  glassware,  which  was  packed  in  barrels  and  shipped  to  his  addresa. 
It  arrived  in  eood  condition,  bnt  the  freight  amonnted  to  fonr-fiftiis  as  much  as  the 
ftrat  eost.  The  glassware  was  good  and  still  cheap  enough  to  sell  at  a  fair  advance, 
bat  it  was  not  the  style  of  the  European  wares,  and  to  which  this  market  has  become 
sccustomed,  and  therefore  could  not  be  sold  to  advantage.  It  is  the  same  with  cotton 
cloths.  The  English  manufacture  goods  especially  adapt-ed  to  the  Egyptian  market 
as  well  as  for  all  other  markets.  They  export  to  Egypt  and  to  other  Oriental  coun- 
tries, for  the  use  of  the  natives,  a  very  poor  article  of  cloth  filled  with  sizing;  but  it 
is  of  a  fixe<l  width  different  from  ourH.  add  has  a  red  stripe  at  the  ends.  It  is  sold  by 
the  piece,  each  piece  being  of  a  fixed  length.  A  merchant  recently  said  that  however 
good  the  cloth  might  be,  unless  it  had  fhe  red  stripe  on  the  ends  and  was  of  a  certain 
width  and  length,  it  was  of  no  value  to  him ;  his  customers  would  not  buy  it.  His 
tnde  was  entirely  with  a  certain  class  of  natives.  The  Europeans  lining  in  Egypt 
require  a  different  class  of  goods,  but  these  number  less  than  100,000,  and  each  nation* 
slity  brings  with  it  its  own  habits  and  customs,  and  will,  to  a  great  extent,  always 
derive  its  supplies  from  the  parent  country.  Still  with  proper  management  many 
more  American  goods  oonld  be  sold  in  the  Orient  both  to  Europeans  ana  the  natives. 

European  mercantile  houses  have  agents  who  reside  here  or  are  sent  out  from  time 
to  time  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  cities  of  the  East  to  learn  the  want(\ of  native  mer- 
chants and  to  suppler  the  same. 

To  state'  the  case  in  a  few  words^  I  give  it  as  my  opinion,  based  upon  the  observa- 
tions of  nearly  five  Tears'  residence  m  Egypt,  that  Autil  our  ^oods  are  manufactured  in 
a  style  to  suit  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  people,  and  until  reliable  and  competent 
agents  are  sent  out  to  sell  the  same,  and  communications  established  for  direct  ship- 
ments thereof,  we  cannot  expect  any  considerable  increase  in  our  trade  in  the  Orient. 

Dnring  the  year  1880  seventeen  steamers  left  Port  Said  direct  for  New  York  loaded 
with  tea.  Fifteen  of  these  were  English,  one  Qerman,  and  one  Danish.  If  these 
steamers  had  belonged  to  oar  own  merchant  marine,  and  had  taken  out  American 
modnee  and  manufactures  to  the  various  Oriental  countries  it  conld  not  but  have 
Wn  beneficial  to  our  commercial  interests,  and  they  might,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, have  opened  the  way  for  an  extensive  commerce  in  the  future. 


SOUTHBBN  DIVISION. 

The  soathern  division  of  the  continent  of  Africa  may  be  defined  as 
follows:  From  Gape  Verde  on  the  west  coast  aronnd  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  down  the  East  Coast  to  Cape  Gaardafui.  This,  for  con- 
venience and  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  large  and  complicated 
trade  thereof,  may  be  separated  into  three  distinct  commercial  subdivis- 
ions, viz,  the  West  Coast,  embracing  Senegambia,  Liberia,  Upper  and 
Lower  Guinea,  and  the  colonies  therein:  the  South  Coast,  embracing  the 
British  possessions  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal;  and  the  feast  Coast,  em- 
bracing the  Native  States  from  Cape  Colony  to  Cape  Guardafui,  together 
with  the  islands  of  Madagascar,  Zanzibar,  and  the  British  and  French 
inlands  of  Mauritius  and  Reunion. 


The  West  Coast,  herein  embraced,  begins  with  Senegal  and  ends  at 
Cape  Colony.    The  foreign  trade  thereof  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 


PlSOM. 


ScBer*!  (I^rench) 

GmbMa  fBrituih)   

Slf>.m  Leone  (Brttish)  .. 

UbrTia 

ne  GeU  Coftst  (British) 

GabooD  (French) 

UcM  (BritUb)     

Pon«ca«M  seUlemonts. . 
AHo&r 

TMsl 


Imports.       Exports.         TotaL 


$4,600,000 

828,000 

2.261,000 

600.000 

1.914.000 

150,000 

2,  &65,  OiK) 

2.600,000 

6.600.000 


14,000,000 
1. 000. 000 
1,626,000 
600.000 
1, 910, 000 
150,000 
3,  177, 000 
2. 2.^0. 000 
12,570,000 


22, 116, 000  27, 483, 000   49, 599. 000 
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600.000 
826,000 
087.000 
200,000 
824,000 
300.000 
742,000 
850,000 
170,000 
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The  value  of  the  trade  of  the  British  possessions,  as  above  given,  is 
official;  the  trade  of  the  remainder  of  the  coast  is  ba^ed  upon  the  most 
available  statistics  at  hand.  The  total  trade  is  rather  under  than  over 
stated,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures:  The  imports  into  the 
West  Coast  from  Great  Britain  daring  the  year  1880  amounted  to 
$10,245,000,  and  from  France  to  $5,183,000,  thus  leaving  about 
$4,000,000  for  all  other  countries.  The  exports  from  the  West  Coast 
during  the  same  year  to  England  amounted  to  $14,151,000,  and  to 
France  to  $9,514,000,  leaving  only  about  $3,800  for  all  other  countries. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  trade 
of  the  several  other  countries  in  Europe  with  the  West  Coast  is  carried 
on  through  France  and  England. 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  trade  of  the  West  Coast  cannot 
be  definitely  ascertained,  owing  to  the  indirect  manner  in  which  it  is 
effected,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  our  customs  returns  do  not  define 
our  imports  therefrom  and  exports  thereto.  According  to  British  colo- 
nial returns,  and  consular  reports  from  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone,  the 
following  statistics  partly  supply  this  deficit: 


Places. 

n 

The  Gold  CoAflt 

$3».000 
220,000 
136,000 

$826,000 

BlemLeone 

182.006 

Liberift - --  

^066 

Total  

on,  000 

606,006 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  consul-general  at  Monrovia,  the 
above  imports  into  Liberia  represent  those  brought  in  American  vessels 
alone.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  American  goods  consumed  in 
Liberia  amount  to  over  $300,000  annually.  It  is  safe  therefore  to  assume 
that  American  goods  to  the  value  of  at  least  $2,000,000  are  consumed 
annually  on  the  West  Coast. 

€0]II]IIER€E  OF  SENEGAI.. 

There  being  no  American  consular  representative  in  Senegal,  no 
further  particulars  of  its  foreign  trade  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  offi- 
cial returns  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  France  therewith  can 
be  given.  An  investigation  into  the  official  statistics  of  Great  Britain 
satisfies  me  that  the  trade  of  Senegal  with  France  comprises,  substan- 
tially, almost  the  entire  trade  of  the  colony. 

The  commerce  of  France  with  Senegal  during  the  year  1880  was  as 
follows :  Imports  from  the  colony,  $3,833,000;  exports  thither,  $3,701,000. 
Of  the  exports  more  than  one-half  represented  other  than  French  goods, 
viz,  goods  in  transit  through  France,  but  the  produce  and  manufacture 
of  other  countries. 

The  details  of  the  trade  of  France  with  Senegal  given  herewith  ren-  . 
der  it  probable  that  American  goods  may  have  entered  into  this  transit 
trade,  although  to  what  extent  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
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1878. 


Artioles. 


Kota,  pesnatM.  &c 

Pore  exotic  gumm 

PalmoU 

Sr«UBam  aeed 

HidM  and  akina— nw,  nndreaaed 
Wax— yellow,  brown,  or  white . . . 

Elephaiita*  teeth 

IndWnibber  aod  gatta-percha  . . . 
AU  other  artlciea 


General  im- 
portH. 


$1,672,000 

456.000 

37,000 

36,000 

35,000 

17,000 

7,000 

6.000 

38.000 


Special   im- 
ports. 


2,304,000 


11,  672, 000 

456,000 

37.000 

36,000 

35,000 

2,000 

6,000 

6,000 

36,000 


2, 286, 000 


1880. 


General  im- 
ports. 


$2, 548, 000 
1,019,000 
35,000 
76,000 
13.000 
20.000 


Special  im- 
ports.' 


27,000 
95,000 


3, 833, 000 


$2. 
1, 


548.000 
018.000 
35.000 
76,000 
13.000 
7,000 


27,000 
94,000 


3,818,000 


Bacporta  from  France  to  Senegal 


ATti<des. 


OottoB  mannfaotarea 

Brandies, spirits,  and  liquors.. 

Wines  

Bice 

Anas  and  war  munitions 

Hannfactureaof  flax  and  hemp 

PotteiT,  fclnaa,  and  crystal 

Threaa  of  all  sorts 

CcrealaCcrmIn  and  flour) 

Toola  and  metal  manufactures. 

BsoCs  and  shoes 

Xereery  

Tobacco  (not  mannfactored) . . . 

8«ffar,  taw 

^vood,  eonuDon....  ........... 

Cordage,  hemp 

Sogar,  reflnea 

Ssabfineait 

Undsrdothlng,  sewn 

Snips,  preaerrea,  and  candies  . 

8slt  neaU 

Pspsr,  cardboard,  books,  and  engraTings 
Bs^^ common  .............. 

ICaehinea  and  maehinory    . . 
All  otber  articles 

Total 


1878. 

1880. 

General  ex- 
ports. 

Special   ex- 
ports. 

General  ex- 
ports. 

$1,463,000 

213,  000 

295,000 

193,000 

178.000 

60,000 

36,000 

53,000 

73,000 

101,000 

Special  ex- 
ports. 

$1, 241, 000 

181.000 

167,000 

141,000 

111.000 

109.000 

71,000 

70.000 

54.000 

49.000 

36.000 

25,000 

32,000 

30,000 

28.000 

27,000 

25,000 

26.000 

24.000 

20.000 

12,000 

12.000 

11.000 

7.000 

809.000 

145.000 
52,000 

165,000 
14,000 
12,000 
96,000 
10,000 
7,000 
18,000 
44.000 
36,000 
20,000 

$95,000 

81,000 

204,000 

52,000 

^ 

3;  000 

51,000 

20,000 

15,000 

80,000 

72,000 

24,000 
51,000 
6^000 
37,000 
54,000 
50,000 
37,000 
18,000 
22,000 

4.000 
28,000 
27.000 
25,000 
25,000 
24,000 
20.000 
11,000 
11.000 
11,000 

5,000 
228.000 

5.000 

56,000 

37,000 

54,000 

51.000 

*   87,000 

16,000 

17,000 

aTincs 

.    22,000 

22.000 

657,000 

407.000 

2,817,000 

938,000 

8.701,000 

1.514,000 

THE  comniERGE  of  garibia. 

Gambia  being  a  British  colony,  the  want  of  an  American  consul 
thereat,  as  far  as  general  trade  returns  are  concerned,  is  not  so  severely 
felt  as  in  the  African  colonies  of  other  European  countries,  owing  to 
the  fall  and  accurate  colonial  reports  published  in  London.  The  total 
trade  of  Oambia  during  the  year  1880,  according  to  official  returns,  was 
as  follows :  Imports,  $826,000 ;  exports,  $676,000.  The  imports,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year,  show  an  increase  of  $40,000,  while  the 
exports,  owing  to  a  partial  failure  of  the  ground-nut  crop,  the  principal 
article  of  export,  show  a  decrease  of  $370,000.  The  average  annual  ex- 
ports of  Oambia  may  therefore  be  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 
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The  details  of  the  trade  of  1880  are  given  as  follows : 

Imparts  into  Gambia, 


Articlea. 


Ale  and  porter 

Amber  uid  oond 

Anchor  and  chains 

g<»l»  empty 

Beads 

Bread  and  biscuits 

Brick  and  tiles 

Boato  

Cotton  goods 

Candles 

Canvas 

Cordage  

CotlaMea  and  swords  .. 

Cola  nuts 

Flour 

Fnmltnrs 

Onns  and  pistols 

Onnpowder 

Haraware 

Haberdashery 

Iron  bara 

Leather,  manufkotared 
Lumber  and  planks . . . . 


1880. 


$10,000 
8,000 
8.000 
6.000 
5.000 
0,000 
3.000 
4.000 
185.000 
5.000 
3.000 
3,000 
6,000 
181,000 
4,000 
8.000 

20,000 
6.000 

15,000 

26,000 
4.000 
8.000 

10,000 


Articles. 


Oil: 


Edible 

Lamp   

.Painters',  and  turpentine . 

Provisions 

Rice 

Soap 

Salt 

Spirits: 

Absinthe 

Brandy  

Gin 

Rum 

Liqueurs 

Stationery 

Sugar 

Tobacco 

Wearing  apparel 

Wine 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1880. 


to. 

2. 
6. 
15. 
121, 
«. 
4, 

3. 
48. 

I 

16. 
48, 
0, 
20, 
81. 


000 
000 
000 


000 

000 
000 
000 
000 


826^000 


JSrporto  from  Gambia. 


Articles. 


Groundnuts 

Hides 

Pagns  (country) 
Wax. 


18. 000 


In  British  ofiBcial  publications,  the  trade  of  England  is  not  given  sep- 
arately with  Gambia,  this  colony  being  statistically  classified  therein 
with  Sierra  Leone.  British  trade  with  "Gambi.i  and  Sierra  Leone^  will 
therefore  be  found  under  the  latter  colony. 

GonmiERGi:  of  sierra  leoni:. 

According  to  an  interesting  report  from  Consul  Lewis,  the  foreign 
trade  of  Sierra  Leone  during  the  year  1880  was  as  follows:  Imports, 
$2,261,000  5  exports,  $1,826,000.  The  share  of  the  United  States  in  this 
general  trade  was  as  follows :  Imports  from  the  United  States,  $220,000 ; 
exports  to  the  United  States,  $182,000. , 

Consul  Lewis  gives  the  following  statement  showing  the  principal 
articles  of  import  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  remarks  that  of  these  the  United 
States  furnishes  only  a  very  small  portion  t 


Principal  artioUs  of  import  <U  Sierra  Leone^ 


Articles. 


Value. 


Cottongoods $867,378  74 


Cutlery 
Barthenware.. 

Furniture 

Guns 

Powder 

Haberdashery 

Hardware 

Hats  and  caps. 

Iron  pots 

Paint 


18, 755  58 
17.566  72 
10,331  00 

36,  678  88  '' 

26. 101 06  : 

66,661  80  t 
78.581  08  ' 
12.381  84  , 
8. 702  40 
4. 623  74  I 


Articles. 


Riee 

Salt 

Shooks 

Specie 

Stationery 

Umbrellas 

LiqunrH  and  wines 
All  other  articles  . 

Total 


Value. 


|136«M8  ao 

22.304  30 

7, 713  24 

84,4^  56 

6, 416  44 

16,723  74 

274. 828  00 

466,780  68 


2, 161, 000  00 
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Considerable  quantities  of  the  foregoing  articles,  especially  the  cotton 
goods  and  the  wines  and  liquors,  are  re-exported.  This  adds  to  theimpor- 
tince  of  Sierra  Leone  as  a  trade  center,  for  the  merchants  of  Liberia, 
Gambia,  &c.,  will  often  naturally  prefer  to  purchase  here,  provided 
they  can  secure  the  goods  upon  anything  like  reasonable  terms,  rather 
than  wait  for  European  or  American  orders. 

The  principal  articles  in  which  the  United  States  leads  in  Sierra  Le- 
one, accordingto  Consul  Lewis,  are*  beef  and  pork,  bread,  flour,  lard,  lum- 
ber, oars,  petroleum,  roofing  slates,  and  manufactured  tobacco.  Among 
the  minor  articles  of  American  manufacture  which  seem  to  be  making 
headway  in  the  market,  are  wearing  apparel,  ammunition,  boats,  books, 
bootB  and  shoes,  butter,  candles,  carts  and  carriages,  clocks  and  watches, 
confectionery,  cordage,  cotton  goods,  preserved  fruit,  glassware,  guns, 
haberdashery,  hardware,  hat«  and  caps,  machinery,  medicine,  musical 
instnunents,  nails,  lamps,  paints,  perfumery^  pictures,  provisions,  rum, 
soap,  stationery,  crushed  sugar,  wines  and  hquors,  &c. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Sierra  Leone  is  with 
England.  During  the  year  1880  the  exports  ^m  the  latter  country  to 
Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone  amounted  to  $1,885,000,  and  the  imports  there- 
from to  $787,000.  The  principal  articles  of  British  export  to  both  col- 
onies were  as  follows:  Cotton  goods,  $900,000:  apparel  and  haberdash- 
ery, hardware  and  cutlery,  fire-arms,  beer  and  ale,  earthen  and  china 
ware,  glassware,  ironware,  woolens,  refined  sugar,  &c.  The  foreign 
goods  exported  firom  England  thither-^about  $300,000  worth — con- 
sisted of  glass,  beads,  cotton  goods,  rice,  brandy,  rum,  wine,  tobacco 
(nnmannfactured),  &c.  The  British  imports  from  the  two  colonies  con- 
sisted of  caoutchouc,  gums,  nuts  for  expressing  oil  therefrom^  palm  oil, 
ginger,  wax,  &c. 

France  and  Germany  have  some  trade  with  Sierra  Leone,  but  from  the 
statements  showing  the  imports  in  detail  it  would  seem  that  the  United 
States  come  next  in  importance  to  England,  there  being  more  American 
goods  consumed  in  this  colony  than  of  French  and  German  combined. 

COmillERCE  OF  LIBERIA. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Liberia  is  estimated  as  follows,  although  from 
the  absence  of  all  Liberiau  statistics  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than 
approximate  the  trade:  Imports,  $600,000;  exports,  $600,000.  The  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1881  were  valued  at 
$178,000,  and  the  exports  to  the  United  States  at  $86,000.  This,  how- 
ever, only  represents  that  portion  of  our  trade  carried  on  in  American 
vessels,  the  record  of  which  was  kept  in  the  office  of  the  consul-general. 
Consnl-General  Smyth,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1880,  considers  it  prob- 
able that  '^  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  articles  which  consti- 
tute the  stock  in  Liberlan  trade  is  supplied  by  the  United  States,  for 
which  we  receive  no  credit.''  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  foreign  goods  consumed  in  Liberia  are  of  American 
origin. 

COnmiERCE  OF  THE  GOLD  COAST. 

The  latestofficial  statistics  covering  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Gold  Coast 
are  for  the  year  1878,  but  as  the  tradeof  to-day  may  be  considered  substan- 
tially the  same  as  then,  these  figures  will  enable  our  importers  and  ex- 
porters to  appreciate  the  different  phases  thereof.  The  total  trade  of  the 
Gold  Coast  during  the  above  year  was  as  follows :  Imports,  $1,914,000 ; 
exports,  $1,910,000.  ^  . 
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Distribution  of  the  Gold  Coctst  trade. 
Conntries.  j     ImportH.     ,   Exportn.     Total  tradn. 


Great  Britoin* '      $1,472,000  ■  $1,447,000 

The  United  State* 321,000  328,000 


Germany <  102,000  i        117,000 

PortQeal ,  10,000 

The  Netherlanda - 3,000 


PortQeaS ,  10,000 

The  Netherlanda - 3,000   

Allother I  6,000  ,         20,000 


$2, 910. 000 
647,009 
219.000 
JO.  000 
3.000 
26.000 


Total 1,914,000  1    1,910,000  i  3,824,000 

: ^!  I • 


'  In  the  retnrna  of  British  trade  specie  is  indnded,  vi£,  $194,000  in  the  imports,  and  $194,000  in  gold 
d  ist  in  the  exports. 

Principal  articles  of  import  into  the  Gold  Coast. 

Cotton  goods $607,600 

Rum 262,000 

Gin 25,000 

Hardware  and  cutlery 73,000 

Tobacco 73,000 

SUk  goods 39,000 

Gunpowder 15,000 

Wine 15,000 

Haberdashery 63, 000 

All  other  articles,  8i>ecie  included 742, 000 

Total 1,914,000 

In  the  foregoing  statement,  the  United  States  is  credited  to  the  fol- 
lowing extent :  Cotton  goods,  $3,000 ;  gunpowder,  $100.;  hardware  and 
cutlery,  $6,500;  rum,  $200,000;  tobacco,  $47,000— leaving  something 
over  $74,000  for  '<all  other  articles.'^ 

In  the  same  stat'Cment  England  is  credited  with  the  following  amount: 
Cotton  goods,  $600,000;  rum,  $40,000;  gin,  $24,000;  hardware  and 
cutlery,  $65,000;  tobacco,  $22,000;  silk  goods,  $37,000;  gunpowder, 
$14,900;  wine,  $14,000;  haberdashery,  $54,000 ;  specie,  $104,000— leav- 
ing $407,000  for  "all  other  articles." 

Comparatively  favorable  as  our  trade  is  with  the  Gold  Coast,  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statements  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  its 
expansion,  especially  in  cotton  goods  and  other  manufactures. 

Of  the  total  exports  from  the  Gold  Coast,  $1,413,000  is  credited  to 
palm  oil,  of  which  England  is  credited  with  the  amount  of  2,739,000 
gallons,  valued  at  over  $1,000,000,  and  the  United  States  with  877,000 
gallons,  valued  at  about  $330,000.  Palm  nuts  and  kernels  were  ex- 
ported to  the  amount  of  $245,000. 

According  to  colonial  returns  there  entered  and  cleared  at  and  from 
the  eighteen  ports  of  the  Gold  Coast  during  the  year  under  review,  336 
vessels,  of  181,476  tons,  of  which  212,  of  59,464  tons,  were  sailing  vessels, 
and  124,  of  132,012  tons,  were  steamships.  The  British  flag  was  repre- 
sented in  this  fleet  by  224  sailing  vessels,  of  27,504  tons,  and  112  steam- 
ships, of  112,297  tons.  The  American  flag  was  represented  by  15,320 
sailing  tonnage  only.  The  balance  of  the  steam  tonnage,  4,494  tons, 
was  credited  to  the  French  flag. 

One-third  of  all  the  steam  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  Cape  Coast. 
Kext  to  Cape  Coast  came  the  port  of  Elmina  with  a  steam  tonnage  of 
21,822  tons,  a  sailing  tonnage  of  13,124  tons.  The  i)ort  of  Axim  follows 
with  10,839  steam  tonnage  and  1,666  sailing  tonnage.  The  port  of 
Quittah  shows  the  largest  sailing  tonnage,  15,904  tons,  but  only  2,410 
steam  tonnage.  The  other  ports  showing  a  steam  tonnage  were  as  fol- 
lows: Dixcove,  6,164  tons;  Adjuah,  4,938  tons,  and  Seccondee,  2,202 
tons. 
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A  reference  to  the  British  official  trade  returns  for  the  year  1880 
8bows  that  the  trade  of  England  with  the  Gold  Coast  (including  Lagos) 
was  larger  in  the  matter  of  imports  therefrom,  but  less  in  the  matter  of 
exports  thereto,  than  during  the  year  1878,  but  in  both  imports  and  ex- 
ports greater  than  during  the  year  1879.  The  exports  of  cotton  goods 
alone  from  England  to  the  Gold  Coast  during  the  year  1880  amounted 
to  20,7oO,000  yards,  valued  at  $1,321,000,  which  was  an  average  of  6.36 
cents  per  yard.  The  principal  articles  of  British  export  to  the  Gk)ld 
Coast,  outside  of  cotton  goods,  were  apparel  and  haberdashery,  iron 
and  maDufactures  of,  hardware  and  cutlery,  fire-arms  and  gunpowder, 
earthen  and  china  ware,  staves  and  empty  casks,  &c. 

Foreign  goods  to  the  value  of  9200,000  were  exported  from  England 
to  the  Gold  Coast  during  the  year,  consisting  of  glass  beads,  cotton 
roannfactores,  rice,  silk  goods,  spirits,  wine,  tobacco,  &c.  The  quantity 
of  American  products  included  in  this  foreign  export  it  is  not  possible 
to  state. 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Gold  Coast  during 
the  year  1880  amounted  to  $2,918,000,  consisting  of  palm  oil,  $1,866,000; 
nuts  and  kernels,  for  expressing  oil  therefrom,  $420,000;  caoutchouc, 
skins  and  furs,  elephants'  teeth,  &c. 

FOBEIOIV  TBADJB  OF  LAOOS. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Lagos,  according  to  British  colonial  official 
returns,  was  as  follows  during  the  year  1879 : 

rMPORTS-1879. 
Principal  articleH.  |    Value. 


Cottoagoodft 1    $831,  OM 

CowriM •■      170,  OOt 

<v«iieTa  


Oimpowder  . 


raHwi 


311, 

24,009 

9.000 

28,000 

,      35&,000 

.Sbooka   I       34,000 

Tobaooo I      140.000 

AQ  other  artlclfw,  inclading  specie    657, 000 

ToUl 2.500,000 


The  unennmerated  articles  consisted  of  apparel,  earthenware,  haber- 
dashery, iron  of  all  kinds,  salt,  &c. 


BXPOBTS— liTTO. 

Value. 


Principal  articleii. 


$300 


BeDiaeed 

Cotton,  raw I  3.0„ 

iTory I  2,000 

Palmkenaela '  1,550,000 

PfelaioU I  1,016,000 

All  other  articlee I  605,700 


TotiJ ,  3.177,000 


There  is  not  a  single  principal  article  of  import  or  export  into  or 
from  Lagos  credite<l  to  the  United  States.  As  usual,  England  leads  off 
in  imports  and  exports,  followed  by  Germany.    A  long  way  after  Ger- 
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many  come  France,  Brazil,  Zanzibar,  Mozambique,  and  the  British  pos- 
sessions on  the  West  Coast. 

There  entered  the  port  of  Lagos  during  the  year  366  vessels  of  183,472 
tons,  of  which  216  were  steamships  of  145,841  tons.  Of  the  gross  navi- 
gation 184  of  152,140  tons  carried  the  British  flag,  and  120  vessels  of 
15.089,  the  German  flag. 

in  the  total  trade  of  the  Gold  Coast,  including  Lagos,  say  imports 
$4,480,000  and  exports  $5,000,000,  the  United  Kingdom  shares  to  the 
foUowingextent :  In  the  imports  $2,440,000,  and  in  the  exports  $3,000,000, 
leaving  over  $4,000,000  to  all  other  countries.  The  share  of  the  United 
States  in  this  balance  may  be  estimated  at  $1,000,000  at  the  very  least, 
pretty  evenly  divided  between  imports  and  exports.  Germany  follows 
the  United  States,  and  then  come  France,  Zanzibar,  Brazil,  and  British 
possessions. 

THE  COmillEBCJB  OF  ANOOLA  (POBTUOUESi:.) 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Angola  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 


Districts. 

Imports. 

$1,400,000 
700.000 
320,000 

Exports^ 

SI.  PftnldeLoandA 

$i«ieo.OM 

640. 00» 

Benguela , 

^oaAamedpii 

170.  000 

Ambris 

180,000  ,        280,000 

Total 

2,  WO.  000 

2, 250. 000 

The  principal  trade  of  Angola  is  with  Portugal  and  Great  Britain. 

The  latest  Portuguese  statistics  show  that  the  total  trade  of  Portugal 
with  all  its  possessions  in  Africa  was  as  follows :  Imports  from  posses- 
sions, $667,000 ;  exports  thereto,  $1,451,000.  At  least  one-half  of  this 
trade  was  with  Angola. 

Great  Britain  exported  thereto,  during  the  year  1880,  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  $943,000;  imports  therefrom  to  the  value  of  $900,<  00. 

The  principal  imports  into  Angola  consist  of  gray  domestics,  printed 
cottons  of  great  variety,  such  as  calicoes,  stripes,  blue  baft,  blue  and 
white  prints  of  certain  styles,  length,  and  width,  handkerchiefs,  red  and 
blue  baize,  woolen  caps,  fire-arms,  powder,  shot,  sheet-lead,  beads,  kni  ves^ 
brass  rods,  coarse  salt,  common  crockery,  cowries,  flints,  trade  needles, 
rum,  &c.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  which  are  used  in  barter  with 
the  natives  in  the  interior,  some  fine  goods,  breadstuffs,  and  provisions 
are  imported  for  local  consumption. 

The  exports  consist  of  peanuts  and  peanut-oil,  palm-oil,  beeswax,  ivory, 
gum  copal,  Cazengo  coffee,  Encoge  coffee,  orchilla,  palm  kernels,  the 
fibrous  bark  of  the  emboudeiro  tree,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 
and  cotton. 

According  to  the  latest  treasury  returns  there  was  no  direct  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Portuguese  Africa  during  the  fiscal  year 
1881 ;  of  the  indirect  trade  there  are  no  availa  blestatistics. 

The  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Angola  during  the  year  1880  was 
as  follows :  Cotton  goods,  $420,000 ;  coal,  $255,000 ;  arms  and  ammuui- 
tion,  $50,000 ;  apparel,  hardware,  and  cutlery,  spirits,  woolens,  &c.  For- 
eign goods  to  the  value  of  $36,000  were  exported  from  England  to  An- 
gola during  the  year. 

The  principal  imports  into  England  from  Angola  were  caoutchouc, 
coffee,  oil  nuts  and  kernels,  palm  oil,  teeth  of  elephants,  sea-cows  and 
seahorses,  &c. 
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R^SUMB  OF   THE    TRADE    OF    THE    WEST    COAST. 

To  enable  oar  merchants  interested  therein  to  appreciate  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  trade  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  following  state- 
aents  showing  the  trade  of  France  and  England  therewith  are  given : 

Imports  into  France  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
[From  C»pe  Verde  to  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.] 


I 


Articles. 


Fmlte.  oleacinoas 

S«to»  priaenally  peanuts 

5yinott..-.rT.. 

Obbm,  pure  ozotlo 

iMlia-rubber  and  gntta-pereha 

Olngiaous  aeeds 

Hideeandakina 

fax 

Snaaraniaeed 

All  other  articles 

ToUl 


General  im- 
ports. 


13. 
2, 
1, 
1, 


309.000 

548,000 

662.000 

019,000 

261,000 

107,000 

13,000 

20,000 

76,000 

410,000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


9, 614. 000 


$3,308, 

2,548, 

1,610, 

1, 019, 

251, 

IW, 

18, 

7l 
826, 


00« 
000 
00» 
00» 
000 
000 
000 


9,865,000 


Exp<>rtsfrom  France  to  Ike  toest  coast  of  Africa, 


Artidee. 


Wi«*« 

Brandy  and  spirits 

Ooiton  manaxactures 

Kiee 

Ansa  and  manitiona 

Uneo  aod  benip  fcooda 

FvUcry  and  slaasware — 

Thread  of  all  sorts 

Qrain  and  flonr 

Tools  and  impleroenta..  .. 
Tobacco,  nnmanufactnred 

SsKar,  raw    

Tood  and  timber 

Cordai^bemp 

Beflned  aag;ar 

Ma  biscuit 

TJnderetothiDff  

SrapSi  preserTes,  &c 
iltedmeaU 

8oap^  common 

Cona,cnt 

leather  manufactures 

AH  other  arUcies 

Total 


General  ex. 
ports. 


$342,000 

714,000 

1,603,000 

287,000 

287,000 

105, 000 

36,000 

63,000 

73.000 

101,000 

24,000 

61,000 

55.000 

37,000 

64.000 

50.000 

37.000 

18,000 

22,000 

22,000 

30,000 

25,  000 

1,168,000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


Imports  into  Oreat  Britain  from  the  icest  coast  of  Africa. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


FiIbioiI $7,207,000  ;   Guano. 

Vats  and  hemela,  for  extracting  oil  '   Skins  and  furs. 

therefrom ,    2,204.000  |  Cochineal 

Oboatcbouc ;    1,759.000  :|  Spikes 

Teeth  of  elephants,  sea-cows,  Slc 505,000  'i  wax 

0«»a I  135,000  !  All  other  articles . 

Baid  woods  of  aU  kinds 72,000 'i 

Dyewoods 60.000   • 


$341,000 
118,000 
118,000 
58,000 
16,000 
82,000 
SO.  000 
15,000 
80, 000 
72,000 


60,000 
56,000 
37,000 
54,000 
51,000 
37,000 
16,000 
17,000 
22,000 
20,000 
25.000 
756,000 


5, 184, 000  I        2, 014,  OOO 


Value. 


$39,000 
26,000 
21,000 
15,000 
15.000 
2. 013, 000 


14, 161.  OOO 
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Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
BRITISH  MANUFACTURES  AND  PRODUCE. 


Articles. 


Ootton  mAniifacture« 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

wood  manafaotares :  Staves  and  hogs- 

heads  

Qun  powder 

Fire-arms 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Ketals:  Iron,  wrought  and  nn wrought, 

Sec 

Coal 

Salt 

Saks 

Earthen  and  china  ware 


Value. 


$4,340,000 
458,000 

403,000 
287,000 
260.000 
349, 000 

281,000 

263. 000 

»*7,000 

63,000 

112,  000 


Articles. 


Spirits 

Woolen  manufactures 

Beer  and  ale 

Reflnedsugar  

Leather,  wrought  and  unwrought  . . . 

Glassware 

All  other  articles 

Totol  British.  ..      

Total  foreign  produce  and  manu- 
factures   

Grand  total,  British  and  foreign  .. 


Yalne. 


60,000 
20,  OM 
17,000 
11.000 
lO.OQi 
1,570.060 


8.643,000 
1.602,000 


10. 345.  C 


Of  the  95,134,000  worth  of  general  exports  shipped  from  Prance  to 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  during  the  year  1880,  according  to  French  offi- 
cial retums,/om^n  ^00(29  amoanted  to  $3,170,000,  leaving  only  $2,014,000 
for  French  goods  proper. 

Of  the  total  exports  from  Great  Britain  during  the  same  year,  foreign 
goods  represented  $1,602,000. 

Here  is  a  total  export  of  foreign  goods  from  those  two  countries  to 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  of  $4,772,000  in  a  single  year. 

The  principal  foreign  goods  exported  from  France  were  as  follows : 
Cotton  manufactures,  $1,485,000  out  of  a  total  of  $1,603,000,  thus  show- 
ing that  French  cottons  are  not  suitable  for  the  market;  brandy  and 
spirits,  $601,000  out  of  a  total  export  of  $714,000;  rice,  arms,  and  muni- 
tions, linens,  thread,  grain  and  flour,  tools  and  implements,  tobacco,  &c. 

The  principal  foreign  goods  shipped  from  England  to  the  West  Coast 
during  the  same  year  were,  arms  and  ammunition,  glass  beads,  cotton 
goods,  salted  provisions,  pork  and  beef,  rice,  rum  and  other  spirita, 
wine,  tobacco,  &c. 

How  much  of  these  foreign  shipments  were  American  manufactures 
and  produce  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  judging  from  the  nature  ot 
goods  the  amount  must  have  been  considerable. 


FOBEION  COmillEBCJB  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  OOOD  HOPE. 

According  to  official  returns  the  foreign  trade  of  Cape  Colony  during 
the  year  1880  was  as  follows :  Imports,  $36,678,000;  exports,  $20,753,(KI0. 
This  shows  an  increase  of  $2,290,000  in  the  imports  and  of  $2,230,000  in  the 
exports  as  compared  with  the  year  1879.  A  recent  report  received  from 
Consul  Siler,  of  Cape  Town,  gives  the  imports  into  the  colony  for  the  yoar 
1881  as  amounting  to  $46,130,000— an  increase  of  $9,452,000.  The  con- 
sul gives  no  details  of  this  trade,  and  consequently  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  this  large  increase  is  normal  or  abnormal.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  greater  portion  thereof  was  made  up  of  some  special  im- 
ports to  supply  some  special  wants,  for  which  reason  the  official  returns 
of  1880  are  used  in  the  following  review  of  the  trade  of  the  Colony. 

According  to  British  official  returns,  the  imports  into  the  United  King- 
dom  alone  from  Cape  Colony  during  the  year  1880  amounted  to 
$24,411,000,  or  $3,658,000  more  than  the  total  exports  from  the  colony 
according  to  colonial  returns.  This  comparatively  large  discrepancy 
may  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  the  costs  and  charges  were 
added  to  the  imports  upon  the  arrival  of  the  merchandise  in  Eng- 
land. The  total  exports  Irom  Cape  Colony  to  all  other  countries  out- 
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side  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  only  $1,600,000,  of  which  the  United 
States  received  $950,000.  Assuming  a  proportionate  increase  herein 
to  that  noted  in  the  British^  upon  arrival  of  the  merchandise  at  its 
destination,  the  exports  of  the  colony  would  represent  a  value  of  over 
$26,000,000  in  the  returns  of  the  several  countries  receiving  the  same. 

A  glance  at  the  colonial  returns  shows  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
trade  is  with  Great  Britain.  Of  the  total  imports  about  $29,762,000 
were  received  from  Great  Britain,  leaving  only  $6,916,000  for  all  other 
eountries — of  this  the  United  States  is  credited  with  $1,600,000,  an 
amount  greater  than  that  received  from  any  other  country.  Great  Britain 
excepted. 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  consist  of  agricultural 
implements,  lumber,  furniture,  doors,  sashes,  canned  meats,  Indian  com, 
wheat,  flour,  beef,  pork,  tobacco,  and  a  general  assortment  of  what  the 
•olonists  call  '*  Yankee  notions." 

The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  consist  of  wool,  ostrich 
feathers,  goat  and  other  skins. 

During  the  foregoing  year  twenty-nine  American  vessels  entered  the 
port  of  Gape  Town :  Eight  from  New  York  and  four  from  Boston  with 

general  cargoes;  three  from  Valparaiso  with  wheat  and  flour;  three  from 
ontevideo  with  horses ;  one  from  London  with  general  cargo;  one  from 
Gardifr  with  coal ;  one  from  Hong-Kong  with  part  cargo  of  Eastern  prod- 
ace;  one  from  Bio  de  Janeiro  with  coffee;  two  from  Natal  in  ballast, 
and  three  whalers.  All  these  vessels  cleared  in  ballast.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  while  we  ship  goods  direct  to  the  Gape,  we  receive 
our  Gape  goods  via  England.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  British  steam- 
ships accept  return  cargoes  at  rates  which  render  it  unprofitable  for 
saiUng  vessels  to  accept ;  hence  the  exports  to  the  United  States  by  way 
of  Liverpool,  while  American  sailing  vessels  leave  the  port  of  Cape  Towu 
in  ballast  to  find  cargoes  elsewhere. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  imports  into  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope  according  to  colonial  returns,  the  value  of  the  imports 
received  from  England,  and  the  value  of  the  trade  left  for  all  other 
countries : 

Principal  imp<n'U  into  Cape  Colony  during  the  year  1880. 


Anidtis. 


i 


S 


Apparel  mad  dope  . 
BMBof  aU  lotto.. .. 


OaMDeiware. 
CMl.. 


DofiietorM 

___  jandmUUnery 

dware.  onUery.  and  iron-mongery  . 

LeallMr  and  mairafbetiire  of 

llama,  maoufaoiiirea 

OiiMaa'a  stores 


Saddlery  aad  harneas 

Sagar.  mirefiDed 

Ino,  W,  bolt,  boop,  and  ebeet. . 
Waod,  etaTee,  oaska,  Ac 

aialcDgoodB 
other  artidea 


$2,285,000 

316,000 

768,000 

988,000 

724,000 

1, 230, 000 

8,008,000 

8,470.000 

2,020,000 

1,924,000 

238,000 

1, 025, 000 

670,000 

682,000 

1,668,000 

972,000 

986,000 

1,601,000 

11, 616, 000 


$2,197,000 

184,000 

704,000 

800,000 

724,000 

16,000 

2,998,U00 

3,468,000 

2, 405, 000 

1, 914, 000 

228,000 

965,000 


188,009 

181,000 

64.009 

138,000 


622,000 

12,000 

964,000 

291,000 

1,499,000 

9,787,000 


1,216.000 

15,900 

2,000 

516, 000 

14,000 

10,000 

70,000 

670,000 

10.000 

1,164,000 

8,000 

696,000 

2,000 

2,225.000 


Total 86,678,000     29,762,000        6,916,009 
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COMlHEBCi:  OF  NATAL; 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  colonial  secreta^ry,  forwarded  to  the 
department  by  Mr.  Cato,  consular  agent  at  Natal,  the  foreign  coramerce 
of  this  colony  was  as  follows  during  the  year  1880:  Imports,  $11,358,000 
— an  increase  of  over  $800,000  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  j 
exports  of  colonial  produce,  $4,082,000,  against  $2,624,000  during  1879. 
Goods  not  colonial  were  shipped  during  the  year  1880  to  the  value  of 
$250,000,  and  to  the  value  of  $220,000  during  the  year  1879. 

Principal  articles  of  import  at  NataX^  1880. 


ArtiolM. 


Apparel  and  slop* 

Haberdashery  and  millinery.. 

Cotton  manaractarea 

Hardware  and  iron-mongery . . 

Leather  manafactaree. 

Spirits  of  all  aorta 

Woolen  manufHOtares. 

Cabinet  and  upholstery  goods 

Ale  and  beer. 

Flour,  meal«  and  bran. 

Iron  of  all  sorts 

Agriooltoral  implements 


Value. 


972. 

eso. 

646, 
654, 
540, 
631. 
282. 
4«8, 
267, 
820. 
12C 
47, 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Machinery 

Oilman's  stores 

Rice 

Saddlery  and  harness.. 

Stationery 

Tobaooo and  cigars .. . . 

Wine 

Firearms  and  pistols . . 
All  other  articles 

Total 


Value. 


«1H<1 
180. 0 
184.0 
112.  C 
277,  r 
160,  ( 

92,€ 
228.060 

80.00 
8.192.0$ 


11,868.1 


The  principal  articles  of  export  daring  the  year  were:  Wool.  $2,570,000; 
raw  sugar,  $1,045,000;  hides  and  skins,  hair,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  &«^ 

According  to  the  returns  of  our  consular  agent  the  direct  trade  be- 
tween Natal  and  the  United  States  is  rapidly  increasing.  During  the 
year  1880  there  entered  the  port  of  Natal  25  sbips  of  7,683  tons  from 
the  United  States,  with  merchandise  valaed  at  $638,000 — an  increase  of 
nine  ships  and  $180,000  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  During 
the  year  1873  there  entered  at  Natal  from  the  United  States  only  four 
ships  of  951  tons,  with  cargoes  valued  at  $128,000.  It  thus  appears 
^  that  our  direct  trade  with  the  colony  has  increased  five-fold  in  seven 
years.  The  consular  agent  does  not  give  a  list  of  the  American  products 
and  manufactures  which  comprise  this  trade. 

From  the  official  statistics  of  the  colony  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  direct  return  trade  with  the  United  IStAtes.  During  the  year  1880 
there  were  only  five  ships  cleared  for  the  United  States,  and  these 
would  seem  to  have  cleared  in  bk;llast. 

The  imports  into  the  colony  from  Great  Britain  during  the  year  under 
review  (specie  included)  are  given  as  amounting  to  $9,622,000,  of  which 
about  $850,000  worth  were  foreign  goods.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  United  States  supplied  a  considerable  amount  of  these  foreign  ex- 
ports to  Natal. 

The  exports  from  Natal  to  Great  Britain  during  the  year  were  valued 
at  $3,115,<K>0,  of  which  wool  entered  to  the  value  of  $2,332,000,  and  os- 
trich feathers  to  the  value  of  $400,000.  It  is  also  likely  that  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  these  goods  reached  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  wool  and  ostrich  feathers,  which 
figure  so  largely  in  the  exports  of  Natal,  are  not  the  produce  of  the 
colony,  but  come  principally  from  the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal. 

The  British  goods  which  enter  into  the  trade  with  Natal  and  Gape 
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G(^ony  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statements,  taken  from  British 
official  returns: 

SUimeiU  showing  the  trtuU  between  Great  Britain  and  ker  colonies  of  South  Africa^  1680. 
EXPORTS  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


ATticles. 


AppMel  and  haberdaahery 

Finarmft  and  powder 

Bagsaad  aaoka , 

BeM'ttsdale 

Books,  printed 

Cudlea 

Cb«te 

C«d  

CottoD  manafactnTee 

I>ra;5B  and  medicinee 

SiitbflD  and  china^irare 

CabiaeC  and  nphoUteiy 

GUm  nanuflMtaTea  

Hardware  and  oaUery , 

Rata  of  aU  aorta 

Leather: 

Wroaglit  aad  anwroaght . . . . 

fiaddlefT  andbameaa 

Liaen 

MaeUaery  and  miUwork 

lien,  wioocht  and  nn wrought. . . 

Piper  of  aUaorta * 

fiflk  mannfltotnree 

8e.p 

BtatioBery,  other  than  paper 

Weokni  manufmctaree 

lU  other  articlee 

Total  Britlah  

Total  foreign  and  colonial 

Total  trade 


To  the  Cape. 


;,  928. 000 
170,000 
IdO.OOO 
540,000 
2*23,000 
97.000 
29.000 
397.000 

S,  191, 000 
180,000 
228,000 
413,  000 
218.000 
670,000 
277,000 

i,  871, 000 

539,000 

155.000 

:,  026, 000 

1, 781, 000 

252,000 

131,000 

277,000 

204,000 

,.  894. 000 

»,  084. 000 


24, 193, 000 
2,027,000 


26, 220, 000 


To  Natal. 


$1,608,000 


374,000 
"89, '666 


768,000 


184,000 


296,000 
87,000 

476,000 
247.000 
53,000 
189,000 
801,000 


78,000 


617.000 
2,211,000 


8,028,000 
772,000 


8,800,000 


To  both. 


$6,  536, 000 
170, 000 
160,000 
923,000 
223,000 

•  136, 000 
29,000 
397,000 
2,959,000 
180,000 
228,000 
597.000 
218,000 
966,000 
364,000 

2, 147, 000 

786,000 

208.000 

1.214,000 

8.682,000 

262,000 

131,000 

866,000 

204.000 

2,  Oil.  000 

7,206.000 


82,221,000 
2, 79ft,  000 


36, 020, 000 


IMPORTS  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Artieleo. 


From  the  Gape. ;  From  Natal. 


Wool: 

Sheep  andlamba' 

Goata*  wool  or  hair 

Oqtrieh  feathera    

Cepperore 

Ha« 

GoaS^kioa 

Sbf'vp-akina 

Spleee     

Soj^ar.  raw 

Teeth,  elephanta'.  aea-oow,  &o 
AU  other  arfiiolee 

Total 


$13, 423.  000 

1,064.000 

4.  650.  UOO 

1. 467.  000 

486,000 

549.  000 

1. 186,  000 

529,000 

228.000 

214,  000 

609,000 


24.411,000 


$2, 332,  000 
40,000 
4.000 


888,000 


*19, 000 


140,000 
14,000 
51,000 


2,988,000 


From  both. 


$15, 
1. 
4, 
1, 


755,000 
104,000 
660,000 
467,000 
874,000 
5414.000 
205.000 
529.000 
368,000 
228,000 
660,000 


27,899,000 


*Skin8  of  all  sorts. 


Estimating  the  total  trade  of  South  Africa  as  follows:  imports, 
|48,036,0<iO,  and  exports  at  $25,103,(H)0,  there  is  left  for  all  countries 
outside  Great  Britain  a  balance  of  $8,652,000  in  the  imports  and  of 
$1,693,000  in  the  exports.  In  this  balance,  according  to  colonial  returns, 
the  share  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  $1,810,000  in  the  imports  and 
♦614,000  in  the  exports.  This  represents  the  direct  trade ;  the  indirexjt 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 

Outside  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  principal  direct 
imports  received  at  Cape  Colony  come  from  the  following  countries  and 
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possessions:  Australasia,  Brazil,  India,  Mauritius,  and  Natal.  Germany^ 
France,  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe  would  seem  to  have  little  or 
no  direct  trade  therewith.  Sweden  and  Norway  sell  about  $200,000 
worth  of  lumber  thereto  annually. 

Outside  of  Great  Britain,  the  only  imports  received  from  Europe  at 
Natal  are  as  follows :  From  ^Sweden  and  Norway  (lumber),  about  $165,000; 
from  Holland,  about  $10,000. 

From  these  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  South  Africa  is  comparatively  large,  when  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  it  labors,  such  as  a  lack  of  direct  steam  communica< 
tion,  representative  houses  to  watch  over,  and  cater  to,  and  push  trade, 
are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  late  consul  at  Gape  Town  reports  a  large  trade  in  American 
goods  in  that  colony  for  many  years,  but  '*  that  the  principal  importers 
assure  him  that  the  demand  is  fully  supplied."  This  assurance,  however, 
only  applies  to  trade  under  its  present  auspices.  Given  American  direct 
steam  communication,  the  personal  attention  of  American  producers 
and  manufacturers,  and  the  close  application  of  business  principles  to 
the  colonial  market,  and  the  result  would  be,  in  a  few  years,  a  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  South  Africa  of  at  least  fivefold  its  present 
proportions. 

The  agent  at  Natal  says  that  with  assured  peace  with  the  Boers  the 
^^  demand  for  American  agricultural  implements  would  increase.  Native 
Zulus,  who  in  former  years  never  knew  what«a  plow  was,  now  ase  them 
in  large  numbers,  as  the  American  plow  is  just  the  article  suited  to  their 
skill  and  appliances.  •  •  •  "American  trade  in  this  colony,"  remarks, 
the  agent, "  was  confined  to  one  firm  a  few  years  ago,  but  at  present  sev- 
eral firms  are  direct  importers  of  our  goods." 

Consul  Siler,  writing  from  Gape  Town,  under  date  of  February  5, 
1882,  reports  upon  American  trade  in  that  colony  as  foUows : 

It  is  most  satisfaclory  to  me  to  be  able  to  report  that  American  goods  are  rapidly 
growing  in  favor  and  demand  in  this  country.  I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  data  to 
enable  me  to  render  a  comparative  statement  of  American  imports  to  this  colony,  but 
that  they  are  rapidly  increasinff,  my  own  observation  as  well  as  the  assurance  of 
prominent  merchants  here,  has  &ft  me  no  room  to  doubt.  American  plows,  threshers, 
reapers,  and  all  manner  of  agricultural  implements  are  in  demand,  and  owinff  to  their 
lightness  and  superior  finish,  are  preferred,  notwithstanding  the  preindice  which  Eng- 
lish and  (German  makers  are  constantly  striving  to  engender  against  them.  Omnibuses, 
wagons,  carriages,  and  bugg^ies  are  being  largely  imported  from  the  United  States, 
and  meet  with  ready  market,  with  good  profits  to  the  importers.  Sewing-machined, 
clocks,  canned  goods,  and  **  Yankee  notions^'  all  command  ready  sale  and  good  prices 
here.  This  trade  is  worth  looking  afber,  and  if  our  merchants  and  mannfkctnrers  wiU 
follow  up  the  advantage  wliich  they  now  have,  they  wiU  have  their  full  share  of  it. 


The  Bast  Coast,  from  Natal  to  Cape  Guardafui,  embraces  the  Portu- 
guese settlements  of  Delagoa  Bay,  Sofala,  and  Mozambique,  the  native 
states  of  Zanguebar  and  Ajan,  and  the  outlying  islands  of  Madagascar, 
Zanzibar,  Beunion,  Mauritius,  the  Seychelles,  &c. 

Of  the  trade  of  the  coast  proper  there  are  no  available  statistics,  nor 
do  I  find  that  even  an  approximation  thereof  has  heretofore  been  given. 
Having  consular  representatives  on  many  of  the  islands,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  comparatively  large  trade  therewith,  I  am  enabled  to  give  the 
necessary  statistics  concerning  their  foreign  commerce,  especially  their 
commerce  with  the  United  States. 
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TRADE  OF  ZATVZIBAK. 

As  no  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Zanzibar  are  kept  by  the  gov- 
ernment, Consnl  Bachelder  is  only  able  to  give  the  returns  of  the  direct 
trade  between  the  island  and  the  United  States  as  taken  from  the  books 
of  his  office. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  direct  trade  with  the  United  States 
daring  the  year  1881 : 

Imports  /ram  the  United  States, 


Articles. 


QoABtity. 


Krow  cotton bales. 

Sfettcbed  cotton cases. 

Seroaen^ do.. 

Yellow  aottp boxes. 

Chun bnndles. 

Lsaip* .- cases. 

Rmkd barrels. 

Bticuit *- cases. 

Floor barrels. 

PlsBka number. 

BrsMiMdlocks case. 


Total. 


Exports  to  the  United  States. 


5.500 

28 

64,377 

18,986 

206 

38 

500 

45 

155 

400 

1 


Valae. 


$338,682 

2,842 

74,688 

11, 366 

l,f;40 

1,197 

810 

630 

775 

826 

180 


432,98a 


Articles. 


Large  ivory  (tusks) 

Clores 

Hi-tes 

<tQb  copal 

BtUiaid  iTOiT  (amaU  tusks) 

Kabber 

Ooat-skhu 

Ebooy 


Value. 


$362,089 
344,541 
130, 931 
123, 484 
53,338 
52,273 
15, 576 
12,370 


Articles. 


Small  ivory  (tusks) . 

Clove  stems 

Red  peppers 

Aloes 

Coir  yam 

Shells 


Value. 


$9,700 
7.380 
6,755 
1,307 
3,251 
443 


Total 1.123,437 


We  can  only  arrive  at  an  approximation  of  the  total  trade  of  Zanzi* 
bar  from  a  comparative  analysis  of  its  navigation  and  of  the  share  of  the 
United  States  and  of  other  countries  and  possessions  therein. 

The  total  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels  at  and  from  Zanzibar 
during  the  year  nnder  review  were  as  follows:  Steamers,  109,  of  129,560 
tons;  sailing  vessels,  60,  of  32,507  tons;  total,  169  vessels,  of  162,067  tons. 

Of  the  sailing  vessels,  6  entrances,  of  4,788  tons,  and  8  clearances,  of 
5,115  tons,  were  American ;  12  entrances,  of  644  tons,  and  11  clearances, 
of  6,094  tons,  were  English ;  9  entrances,  of  2,502  tons,  and  9  clearances, 
of  3,581  tons,  were  German.  The  remainder  of  sailing  vessels  carried 
the  Arabian  flag. 

Of  the  steamships,  35  entrances,  of  45,639  tons,  and  37  clearances,  of 
48,665  tons,  were  British ;  3  entrances,  of  3,300  tons,  and  2  clearances, 
of  2,150  tons,  were  French ;  16  entrances  and  16  clearances  were  under  the 
Arabian  flag.  The  American  flag  had  no  representation  in  this  steam 
fleet. 

Of  the  American  vessels,  3,  of  2,211  tons,  entered  from,  and  2,  of  1,927 
tons,  cleared  for  the  United  States ;  the  remainder  entering  from  and 
clearing  for  India  and  Madagascar. 
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Of  the  British  vesselB,  1  steamship,  of  1,540  tons,  and  4  sailing  vessels, 
of  3,900  tons,  entered  from,  and  3  sailing  vessels,  of  800  tons,  cleared  for 
England. 

One  French  steamer,  of  1,000  tons,  entered  from  and  cleared  for  France. 

One  steamer  under  the  Arabian  flag  entered  from  England. 

The  total  direct  tonnage  between  Zanzibar  and  the  principal  coantries 
was  as  follows:  With  England,  7,320  tons;  with  the  United  States, 
4,138  tons;  with  Germany,  3,392  tons;  with  France,  2,000  tons;  the 
remaining  tonnage  was  with  Madagascar,  Mozambique,  Mauritius,  Gape 
'Town,  &c. 

Gonsul  Batchelder  says  that  England  leads  the  world  in  trade  with 
Zanzibar,  owing  to  her  steam  facilities.  British  cottons  sell  largely,  as 
well  as  manufactured  iron,  nails,  wire,  powder,  canned  goods,  &c. 

A  reference  to  British  statistics  fails  to  confirm  this  statement  as  far 
as  direct  trade  with  the  island  is  concerned,  although  the  large  tonnage 
trade  between  the  island  and  the  British  possessions  of  Gape  Golony, 
India,  and  Mauritius  substantiates,  doubtless,  Gonsul  Batchelder's  esti- 
mate of  the  predominance  of  English  trade  in  Zanzibar. 

British  official  rejiorts  make  no  specific  mention  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports from  and  to  Zanzibar,  the  trade  therewith  being  included  in  the 
general  trade  with  the  East  Goast  Native  States. 

The  total  trade  of  England  with  the  *^  East  Goa«t,'' — which  embraces 
the  Portuguese  possessions,  Zanguebar,  and  Ajan — from  Natal  to  Gape 
Ouardafui,  on  the  main  land,  and  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  was  as  follows 
<luring  the  year  1880: 

Exports  to  the  Native  States $806,000 

Exports  to  the  Portuguese  possessions '. :{74, 000 

Total  to  the  East  Coast 1,180,000 

Imports  from  the  Native  States 1042,000 

Imports  from  the  Portuguese  possessions 1(X5, 000 

1,048.000 

Total  British  trade  with  the  East  Coast 2,'^28,000 

Gonsul  Hathorne,  who  represented  the  United  States  at  Zanzibar  at 
the  time,  prepared  a  statement,  from  sources  outside  the  government, 
showing  the  imports  into  Zanzibar  during  the  years  1876,  1877, 1878, 
and  1879.  Although  it  is  probable  that  the  estimates  given  in  Mr. 
fiathorn^s  statement  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  present  imports  of 
tbe  island,  a  republication  thereof  will,  in  the  absence  of  any  later  sta- 
tistics, enable  our  merchants  to  appreciate  the  volume  and  variety  of 
the  trade.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Zanzibar  is  not  only  impor- 
tant in  itself  as  a  consuming  market,  but  as  a  basis  from  which  to  sap- 
ply  the  wants  of  the  Native  States  and  Portuguese  setdemeuts  on  the 
main  coast. 

Imparts  at  Zanzibar, 


BMdA 

Biaoait 
Broadcloth 
Candlea 
Crockery    and 
ware. 


Countries  whence  imported. 


Germany,  England,  United 

SUtes.  - 
Germany,  Switierland. 
United  Statea,  Bnsland. 
Germany,  Snglana. 
United  States,  France. 
Germany,  England,  France. 
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Imports  at  Zanzibar — Continued. 


Anicles. 


Cifftn  and  tobacco $1, 850 

C«itl« 40,100 

OmU • 

Coltonj^s !  27,550 


Ctlioora,  print«,  &c  . 

CdDIHniB 

<'oloK*c 

Date* , 

Floor 

Fracaps 

FniiU,&<;.,  in  tins.. 

GhM  (batter; 

Gonntm 

(rraia,  lice,  dec 


22,050 


.1. 


Ganpowder 

(H»ld  Uoe  and  thread. 

HaMlkarehiefa 

Iron  and  iitin  ware  .. 

Keroeeneoil 

Lomber 

Laopcand  lanterns. . 

UeUttg-glaaaea 

Matcbea 

HiaeaUaneona 

Ottarofrose 


UUre  oil 

PtoTiaiona 

Faprr  (blank)  .. 
Piteb,  rosin,  &c. 
Paiataandoila.. 


4,350 
050 


7,450 
2.A50 
5,750 

8,750 

1.750 

31,200 

3,300 


250 


450 

300 


350 

050 

1,250 

900 


Sosewwater 

Tuipeatine    and    Tar- 

Diah. 

ToT» 

Toola 

Simp 

Salt. 

Soap 

^nfv 

SWord-bladea 

Sheath   and   other 

kaiTea. 

Htadalwood 

rmbreUaa 

Tennicelli 

▼exetablra 

Wiaek  brandy,  beer,  &^. 

Windowa 

Watrbeo 

Woolen  dotha 


550 
1,350 

450 
1,700 

350 


1,750 
850 


II 

II 

II 

VsB 

1.1^ 

t^  cl 

u  e.^ 

u  a-* 

1^-" 

I^S 

1^" 

>* 

>i 

{H 

$9,200 

$6,700 

$10, 150 

120,500 

125,000 

•130, 000 

4,050 

6,350 

8.200 

971,400 

1, 001, 300 

983,000 

I 


555.300  I 

1,050 

850 

0, 450 

10,750 

19.050 

3,150 

39,300 

16.450 

199,150 

83,100 

13,750 
161.550 

53,250 

66,500 
1,750 
8.150 
6.250 

12,300 
101,800 

11,500 
4,900 
2,100 

63,250 
7,300 
2.050 
1,700 

3,150 
2,700 

200 
1.150 
1,700 
9,050 
12,100 
29,100 
2,100 
5,550 

1,750 
3,550 
9,000 
7,100 
100.000 
7,000 
2,150 
4,700 


672,100  I 


1,750 
9,200 
12.100 
16,700 
2,350 
34,750 
21,950 
175, 100 

41,200 

14,350 

191,300 

61.550 

T7,550 

4,250 

6,250 

7.850 

11,050 

97,250 

8,250 

9,000 

1,400 

60.500 

11,250 

750 

2,150 

4.200 
2, 050 

300 
1,500 
2,350 
5,250 
24,050 
27,550 
1,750 
7,100 

3.500 
2,700 

12,100 

5,000 

110,000 

12,000 
2.200 
5,500 


Grand  total  from  May  219, 850  2,974,100 
«.  1876.  to  Septem- 
30.  1879. 


Sp«de. 


3, 166, 200 


71.500 


840.000 


500,050 

980 

2,050 

15,000 

11,800 

21,000 

2,800 

80,000 

20,000 

236,000 


$27,  900 

415,  «i0 

18,600 

2, 083, 250 

,  749. 500 

2.030 

4,650 

33,650 

89,000 

67,700 

8,300 

111,500 

61,350 

616, 000 


30,000 

113,050 

12,800 

42.650 

.87,000 

671, 050 

50,  (KM) 

168,100 

79,550 

223,600 

6,700 

11,050 

6.000 

14,400 

6,000 

20.550 

12,500 

36.150 

95,000 

294.050 

9,000 

28,750 

15,000 

29.250 

1,750 

6,200 

62,000 

187,000 

7,500 

26.950 

900 

8,700 

1,950 

5,800 

5,000 
400 

950 
4,000 
2.500 
6.200 
21,000 
36.000 
1,450 
6,200 

3.000 
3,050 

11,250 

6,050 

120,000 

10,200 
3,000 
6,000 


3, 013,  ISO 


225.000 


12.350 
5,150 

1,430 
6.G50 

7,  mo 

21,850 
58,500 
*94.350 
5.650 
18, 850 

8.250 
11,050 
33,200 
18,150 
830,000 
29,200 

7,350 
16,200 


9, 373, 280 


615,500 


Conntrios  whence  imported. 


(Termonv,  United  States. 

England. 

United  States. 

Germany,  England,  United 

States,  India. 
France,  Germany,  England. 
Germany.  India. 
France,  England. 
Arabia. 

United  States,  Anstrla. 
Germany,  Switzerland. 
India,  Persian  Gulf. 

British  India. 

Persian  Galf.  India,  Mada* 
gascar. 

(rermany. 

England,  Germany. 

Germany,  France.Ehgland. 

(Germany,  England. 

United  States. 
Do. 

United  States.  England. 

France,  England. 

Germany,  England. 

UnitedStates,Earope.  India. 

Turkey.  Persian  Gulf. 

India,  Persian  Gult 

France. 

Germany,  England,  India. 

Germany,  England. 

United  States. 

United  States,  England,  Ger- 
many. 

Persian  Gulf. 

United  States. 

France,  Germany,  India. 
England,  Gerauiny. 
France. 
Persian  Gulf. 
Uuited  States,  France. 
France,  liadagascar. 
Germany,  England. 
Do: 

British  India, 
(rermany,  England. 
France.  Germany. 
India,  Malta,  Cape  Town. 
England,  France,  Germany. 
British  India. 
England,  France. 
England,  India. 


Total  for  three  years:  ttom 
British  India  and  Mada- 
gascar. 


Of  the  cottOQ  goods  specified  in  the  foregoing  table,  viz,  $983,000, 
nearly  one-half  were  American,  while  of  the  calicoes  and  prints  it  does 
not  appear  that  anv  were  American.  Of  the  total  imports  into  the 
island  dnring  1879,  $650,000  were  American  prodacts  and  manufactures 
imported  direct ;  how  much  more  were  introduced  through  the  courtesy 
of  Bngland,  France,  and  Germany,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Consul 
Batchelder  says  that  many  goods  of  American  manufacture  are  received 
in  the  island  by  way  of  England,  purchasers  being  unable  to  obtain 
them  direct.  >  ,    ^^^i^ 
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Much  of  our  present  so-called  direct  trade  with  Zanzibar — that  is, 
ordered  from  and  by  the  United  States — is  by  way  of  England.  For 
instance,  during  the  year  1880  the  "direct"  trade  with  the  United 
States  was  effected  as  follows :  Imports  from  the  United  States  in  Ameri- 
can sailing  vessels,  $333,000;  in  English  steamers,  via  England,  $40,000. 
Exports  to  the  United  States :  In  American  sailing  vessels,  $199,000 ;  in 
British  steamers,  $753,000. 

The  logic  of  this  trade  is  plain.  British  steamers  make  no  effort  to 
compete  for  the  outgoing  trade,  preferring  to  carry  British  rather  than 
American  manufactures  to  Zanzibar.  For  the  return  trade,  however, 
these  same  steamers  take  freight  for  the  United  States  at  rates  which 
render  it  impossible  for  American  sailing  vessels  to  accept,  and  so  these 
have  to  leave  Zanzibar  in  ballast  to  find  employment  elsewhere.  By 
these  means  British  steamers  have  freight  both  ways,  while  the  Ameri- 
can sailing  vessels  have  only  outgoing  freight.  This,  of  course,  detracts 
much  of  the  profits  from  our  export  trade  with  Zanzibar,  and  places  us 
at  great  disadvantages  as  compared  with  England  and  France,  with 
their  direct  steam  communication. 

The  total  imports  of  Zanzibar  may  be  estimated  at  about  $3,000,000, 
and  the  exports  at  $2,600,000,  of  which  latter  the  United  States  received 
in  1881  $1,123,000,  nearly  twice  the  value  of  our  purchases  therefrom  in 
1870.  A  reference  to  the  statement  by  articles,  showing  the  exports  to 
the  United  States,  heretofore  given,  will  enable  our  importers  to  note 
the  nature  of  the  general  exports  of  the  island. 

COmniEKCE  OF  MADAOAS€AB. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  government  statistics  are  kept  concerning 
imports  and  exports,  the  collection  of  customs  being  farmed  out,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  more  than  an  approximation  of  the  value  of  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  Madagascar. 

The  trade  of  the  principal  countries  with  Madagascar  during  the 
year  1880  was  as  follows: 

Imports  from  the  United  states .• |500,400 

Imports  from  Great  Britain 248,000 

Imports  from  France  (French  possessions) 675,000 

Imports  from  Mauritius 200,000 

Imports  from  Reunion 30,000 

Total  principal  countries 1,653,400 

Exports  to  the  United  states 241,000 

Exports  to  Great  Britain 36,000 

Exports  to  France  (from  French  possessions) 675,000 

Exports  to  Mauritius 337,000 

Exports  to  Reunion 17,500 

Total  principal  countries 1,306,500 

The  total  of  the  French  trade  given  above  is  credited  in  the  French 
official  publications  to  the  French  settlements  of  Mayotte,  Kossi-Be, 
and  Sainte  Marie  de  Madagascar.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  there  is 
very  little,  if  any,  direct  trade  between  France  and  Madagascar  proper. 

Judging  by  the  navigation  returns,  the  trade  between  Germany  and 
Madagascar  must  be  greater  than  that  between  England  and  Madagas- 
car. The  navigation  between  the  United  States  and  Madagascar,  how- 
ever, shows  much  more  tonnage  than  that  between  all  Europe  and  Mada- 
gascar; it  follows,  therefore,  omitting  the  French  possessions,  that  the 
United  States,  to  a  large  extent,  controls  its  foreign  trade. 
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How  have  we  succeeded  in  securiug  so  large  a  share  in  the  trade  of 
Madagascar!  By  the  application  of  similar  means  to  the  acquisition  of 
a  share  in  the  trade  of  the  entire  Southern  Division  of  Africa,  from  Cape 
Verde  down  the  West  Coast  to  British  South  Africa,  and  thence  to  Cape 
Gaardafui,  embracing  the  East  Coast  and  adjacent  islands,  a  trade  in 
nearly  all  respects  of  the  same  characteristics,  would  not  similar  results 
ensae  t 

Notwithstanding  the  comparatively  satisfactory  condition  of  our  trade 
in  Madagascar,  it  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  brown  sheetings  and 
shirtings,  and  the  success  thereof  is  entirely  due  to  the  energy  of  three 
iirms,  who  supply  the  wants  of  the  island  in  this  regard,  and  to  the 
flattering  fact  that,  owing  to  the  superior  quality  of  American  cotton 
manufactures,  the  natives  will  have  no  others.  The  only  other  goods 
imported  from  the  United  States  are  kerosene,  flour,  shooks,  chairs,  a 
few  sewing-machines,  and  some  provisions. 

Consul  Bobinson,  of  Tamatave,  has  repeatedly  reported  upon  the  feasi- 
bility of  enlarging  our  trade  in  Madagascar  by  the  introduction  of  a 
variety  of  manufactures  and  products  now  supplied  by  other  countries, 
and  as  the  success  of  special  efforts  for  the  enlargement  of  our  trade 
here  would  be  a  fair  criterion  by  which  to  measure  our  ability  to  increase 
our  trade  along  the  coast  of  the  whole  Southern  Division  above  re- 
coanted,  the  views  of  our  consul  upon  the  best  means  of  attaining  so 
desirable  a  consummation  are  submitted  at  length. 

Commenting  upon  the  meagerness  of  British  trade  in  Madagascar, 
the  British  consul  at  Tamatave  wrote  as  follows  in  October,  1879: 

Another  canse  for  depression  in  British  trade  has  been  the  large  importation  of 
American  gray  cotton  sheetings  to  Tamatave.  The  likelihood  of  this  competition  was 
predicted  by  me  as  far  back  as  1870,  when  the  attention  of  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  called,  at  my  instance^  to  the  preference  generally  given  by  the 
natives  to  this  description  of  cotton  fabncs,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  British 
mannfactnrers  to  Ije  "up  and  stirring"  if  they  desired  to  compete  with  American  pro- 
ducers. But  Manchester  manufacturers  did  nothing  in  the  matter,  and  their  goods 
bavc  therefore  now  been  so  completely  supplanted  that  British  firms  who  formerly 
imported  lai^ely  Manchester  gray  cottons  now  deal  almost  exclusively  in  American 
cloths :  indeed,  one  British  merchant  at  Tamatave  has  become  agent  to  a  Bostou  firm, 
and  receives  their  cotton  goods  on  consignment. 

Although  it  appears  very  doubtful  whether  the  prices  lately  obtained  leave  any 
profit  to  the  importers  of  American  sheetings,  still  considerable  gains  are  said  to  be 
realized  on  the  return  carccoes  of  hides  and  rubber  taken  in  by  American  vessels  at 
Tamatave,  and  of  dates  shipped  by  them  at  Muscat,  which  latter  produce  is  chiefly 
purchased  with  the  specie  derived  from  the  sale  of  American  cotton  goods  in  Mada- 
gascar. * 

HOW  TO  INXRKA8E  AMERICAN  TRADE  IX  MADAGASCAR. 
[Extracts  from  reports  by  Conaal  Robinson.] 

I  have  sag^eated  heretofore  the  establishment  at  this  port  of  an  American  whole- 
sale and  retail  honse  in  American  general  merohandiso— no  institution  of  that  kind 
has  ever  been  known  here — and  that  such  honse  should  also  be  in  condition  to  do  a 
commission  bnainess  in  American  specialties  and  novelties.  I  will  now  add  that  such 
house  ahoold  be  prepared  to  do  a  coasting  trade  with  one  or  more  small  vessels;  a 
small  steamer  of  not  more  than  100  or  150  tons  burden,  arranged  for  burning  either 
wood  or  coaI,  would  be  better  than  several  sailing  coasters. .  Even  a  steamer  much 
smaller  would  do  a  good  basiness.  Such  a  house  should  either  do  this  itself  or  con- 
nect itself  with  other  parties  in  such  coasting  trade.  I  will  remark  here,  parentheti- 
cally, that  the  American  brown  cottons  which  have  heretofore  nearly  all  gone  to  the 
capital  market  (Antananarivo,  150  miles  in  the  int'erior)  have,  during  the  last  year, 
foand  a  larger  market  on  the  coast,  both  north  and  south,  than  ever  before,  and  that 
growing  demand  has  tended  toward  making  up  the  loss  of  the  usual  demaud  for  the 
capital  market,  caused  by  the  political  matters  above  referred  to.  As  to  these  cottons 
and  kerosene,  they  had  their  struggle  for  introduction  into  this  market  long  since,  and 
that  fight  is  over;  they  need  aid  neither  from  consul  nor  government  at  present. 

American  brown  cotton  is  king  here,  aud  even  the  foreign  merchants,  including  the 
Kogliah,  bow  in  allegiance.    But  how  long  is  the  reign  going  to  last?    How  long  be- 
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fore  the  English  mannfacturers  will  learn  to  Imitate  the  grade  of  that  article  that 
our  exporters  have  introduced  heref 

A  few  Americans  commenced  bringing  goods  here,  and  soon  fonnd  a  demand  for  cer- 
tain grades  of  our  unbleached  sheetings  and  shirtings;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
determined  opposition  from  the  European  and  Creole  merchants,  who  had  kept  and 
continued  to  keep  the  market  full  of  English  brown  cottons,  these  Americans,  by  per- 
sistent effort,  finally  succeeded  in  driving  the  English  article  out.  But  as  the  demand 
for  this  line  of  goods,  and  for  kerosene  oil  at  Madagascar,  Zanzibar,  and  other  ]>orts 
in  these  parts  proved  to  be  sufiQcient  to  keep  their  vessels  and  capital  employed,  they 
have  not  wished  to  handle  other  goods  on  their  own  account,  nor  will  tbey  take  freight 
for  others,  except  now  and  then  some  small  article  or  quantity  as  an  act  of  courtesy  and 
special  favor.  They  also  seem  to  act  as  though  thinking  Madagascar  to  be  a  hidden 
place  of  trade,  and  that  it  would  be  in  some  way  prejudicial  to  their  interests  to  have 
the  secret  divulged.  It  is  remarked  that  their  vessels  seldom,  if  ever,  clear  for  Tama- 
tave;  it  is  either  for  Aden  or  Zanzibar,  or  for  ports  east  of  the  Cape,  even  when  they 
are  sent  direct  from  New  York  or  Boston  to  this  port. 

If  such  management  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  blinding  European  competitors,  I 
should,  of  course,  say  nothing ;  but  that  is  not  the  case.  They  have  no  fears  of  injury 
to  their  line  from  the  European  trade.  It  is  partially  due  to  the  competition  here  be- 
tween American  houses  themselves,  and  between  them  and  others,  all  handling  this 
line  of  American  goods,  and  partially  to  the  fear  that  if  more  Americans  should  come 
here  to  trade,  even  though  they  might  come  with  the  intention  to  deal  in  general  mer- 
chandise, and  not  in  brown  cottons,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
sales  of  the  old  firms  in  some  manner,  or  at  least  would  take  from  them  a  portion  of  the 
products  for  exportation,  for  which  there  is  sharp  competition,  as  it  is  an  important 
matter  to  get  such  for  return  cargoes.  I  think  such  fear  is  groundless.  Such  an 
establishment  as  I  have  suggested  would  neither  divide  nor  draw  from  the  present 
American  trade,  but  would  simply  compete  with  that  portion  of  the  trade  which  now 
runs  in  European  channels  direct  and  through  the  colonies.  And  its  success  in  that 
competition  would  depend  wholly  upon  its  management,  operating  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  capital. 

I  must  not  lead  any  party  astray  in  this  matter,  and  induce  the  sending  of  goods 
here  upon  uncertainties.  Therefore  let  no  one  think  of  sending  a  general  cargo  with 
the  expectation  of  fiudiiiff  purchasers  with  ready  pay  for  large  quantities  at  once;  for 
the  large  importers  are  European  firms  who  have  partners  or  agents  here,  and  estab- 
lished connections  with  manufacturers  and  shippers  in  Europe.  Such  houses  do  not 
wish  to  handle  such  American  goods  as  would  conflict  with  their  European  trade,  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  give  such  goods  a  fair  trial.  The  American  importers,  as  be- 
fore said,  wiU  not  handle  general  merchandise,  and  the  multitude  of  smaller  traders 
have  not  the  means  to  purchase  largely  for  ready  pay. 

I  must  state,  however,  as  an  exception  to  the  foregoing,  that  there  is  one  gentleman 
here,  a  creole  merchant,  who  has  accumulated  a  handsome  capital  by  a  long  period  of 
trade  in  general  merchandise  on  this  coast,  with  headquarters  at  this  port,  who  tells 
me  that  he  is  not  only  willing  to  handle  American  goods,  but  would  like  much  to  re- 
ceive on  consignment  American  commodities  of  all  kinds,  and  would  do  his  best  to 
Slace  them  ;  that  he  is  not  tied  to  the  trade  of  any  nationality,  and  has  no  preju- 
ices  against  American  trade,  nor  predilection  for  that  of  one  country  more  than  an- 
other; and  if  American  mannfacturers  or  shippers  wish  to  introduce  their  wares  here, 
and  can  manage  to  send  them  out  to  him  on  consignment,  he  will  give  them  a  fair 
trial  on  liberalterms  as  to  commission,  &c. 

But  here  is  involved  one  of  the  difficulties  referred  to  above  to  be  surmounted  before 
Americans  can  get  goods  out  here  in  a  way  that  will  enable  them  to  compete  with  the 
European  trade.  It  is  the  lack  of  direct  communication.  This  one  obstacle  has  al- 
ready prevented  the  introduction  of  many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  American 
general  merchandise  and  specialties,  which  would  have  been  ordered  in  small  quan- 
tities from  time  to  time  had  there  been  anyway  of  getting  them  shipped  direct.  I  am 
frequently  asked  if  I  can  manage  to  get  such  and  such  articles  or  invoices  of  goods 
brought  out,  such  as  sewing-machines,  musical  instruments,  sugar  and  rice  mills, 
butter,  cheese,  canned  goods,  and,  in  fact,  most  all  kinds  of  provisions  and  dry  goods. 
I  sent  off  one  order  a  short  time  ago  for  $200  worth  of  millinery  goods ;  another  for  a 
cooking  stove:  another  for  a  heating  stove  and  wool  blankets  for  curing  vanilla;  an- 
other for  provisions,  &c.,  for  different  parties.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  owners  of  the 
vessels  which  come  here  will  permit  them  to  be  shipped.  There  are  a  number  of  Cre- 
ole retailers  here  with  limited  means  who  would  send  small  orders  frequently  for  goods 
in  their  respective  lines  if  there  were  any  means  of  getting  them  brought  out.  An- 
other difficulty  is  the  lack  of  facilities  of  exchange.  In  this,  as  well  as  m  getting  the 
goods  brought,  the  purchasers  are  forced  to  depend  upon  the  favor  of  the  American 
wholesale  firms  dealing,  as  before  stated,  exclusively  in  brown  cottons,  and  who  nei- 
ther wish  to  take  freight  for  others  nor  to  have  their  agents  draw  on  their  home  houses, 
as  they  do  not  want  their  money  sent  home,  but  the  productions  of  the  East.    But 
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M  they  are  conrteons  gentlemen,  as  I  said  before,  tbey  dislike  to  refuse  small  favors, 
and  it  is  only  through  this  sentiment  that  any  American  goods,  aside  from  the  line  in 
which  theoe  gentlemen  deal,  get  here  at  all.  That  state  of  things  does  not  look  like 
emdoHgering  very  much  the  European  .trade  by  American  competition. 

Thns  it  will  be  seen  that  in  order  to  give  Americans  any  cnance  to  gain  any  consid- 
erable share  of  the  trade  in  general  merchandise,  such  an  establishment  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, with  sufficient  capital,  is  absolutelv  needed.  They  should  have  at  least  two 
venels  oome  from  the  St-ates  every  year,  one  every  six  montns,  to  bring  stocks  of  goods 
and  taJce  back  the  native  products  bought  up  during  the  intervals.  The  prospect  is  a 
good  one  for  such  a  house,  if  established  with  a  view  to  permanency  and  conducted 
jadicionsly  and  honestly. 

[From  a  more  recent  report  than  the  foregoing.] 

I  have  said  so  much  heretofore  relative  to  the  feasibility  of  increasing  our  trade  in 
thia  country  by  bringing  a  greater  variety  of  our  goods  that  I  touch  tne  subject  at 
present  with  fear  of  beiug  annoying.  I  still  continae  to  receive  letters  of  inquiry  from 
our  manufacturers  relative  to  the  prospect  for  placing  their  specialties,  and  many  cir- 
culars describing  their  goods,  but  generally  without  price-lists,  which  neglect  of  itself 
renders  their  circulars  and  letters  futile. 

In  this  is  exhibited  a  wonderful  ignorance  of  the  situation~H>f  the  fact  that  we  are 
some  10,000  miles  from  the  States,  without  banking  facilities,  and  communications 
irregular ;  that  it  takes  five  or  six  months,  and  frequently  longer  time,  to  write  and 

Et  a  reply,  and  yet  the  manufacturers  and  iherchants  send  us  their  letters  and  oircu- 
m,  wiAout  price-lists,  soliciting  orders,  with  the  very  Interesting  information  that 
they  will  accommodate  so  far  as  to  receive  payment  upon  shipment  of  the  goods  upon 
the  bills  of  lading.  Some,  however,  demand  the  money  with  order.  Now,  if  persons 
here  should  desire  to  order  any  of  the  articles  so  advertised,  how  are  they  to  doitt 
Even  should  they  be  willing  to  trust  the  distant  seller  to  not  swindle  them  either  by 
•ending  spurious  goods,  overcharging,  or  not  sending  the  goods  at  all,  but  keeping  the 
money,  and  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  party  here  from  whom  they  can  purchase 
a  drah  on  the  States  for  the  sum  needed,  how  are  they  to  know  what  sum  is  required  f 

I  frequently  have  applications  for  some  new  thing,  perhaps  a  new  invention,  which 
is  found  advertised  in  the  journals,  or  by  oironlars  sent  to  me,  but  no  one  here  knows 
anything  about  the  cost  of  the  article,  whether  the  price  may  be  |50  or  $500.  How 
are  tbey  to  decide  whether  to  order  or  not,  and  how  much  to  remit  f  Evidently  there 
is  but  one  way — ^a  way  that  not  more  than  one  in  ten  will  follow  ;  the  nine  will  prefer 
to  dispense  with  the  article  and  let  the  matter  drop :  it  is  to  torite  for  a  pHoe-listf  or 
at  least  for  the  price  of  that  article,  and  it  will  take,  as  I  have  said,  five  to  six  months 
or  more  to  get  it.  Then  probably  nine  months  more  to  send  and  get  the  article,  even 
if  a  vessel  can  be  found  tnat  will  take  it  (which  is  always  doubtful).  Now,  it  must 
be  a  very  nnprogressive  person  who  would  not,  during  that  long  time,  get  entirely  out 
of  conceit  for  the  article,  and  his  circumstances  so  changed  that  he  would  no  longer 
think  that  he  needed  it.  These  circumstances  point  directly  to  the  need  of  better 
facilities  of  oommunication  between  the  United  States  and  this  part  of  the  world;  to 
the  need  of  a  line  of  steamers  (which  subject  I  shall  speak  of  further  on) ;  and  also  to 
the  need  of  an  American  commission  house  here  in  general  merchandise  and  specialties. 

In  the  meantime,  the  English  and  French  importers  are  making  renewed  efforts  to 
maintain  their  standing,  and  to  increase  their  trade  by  enlarging  its  scope,  and  widening 
the  field  of  their  operations  by  new  facilities  of  coasting  by  means  of  steamers.  One 
house  has  just  received  one  new  steamer  of  150  tous  register,  to  run  up  and  down  the 
coast  ttom  this  port,  and  to  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  I  am  told  tbey  expect  another 
like  it  for  the  same  trade.  Another  party  has  just  received  a  still  smaller  steamer  from 
France  (about  30  tons),  which  came  out  in  sections  and  is  now  being  put  together, 
which  is  also  intended  for  coasting.  We  have  here  one  French  house,  which  nas,  in 
addition  to  a  number  of  small  sailing  coasters,  two  steamers,  one  of  430  tons  register 
and  the  other  about  600  tous,  in  this  trade,  which  have  been  employed  most  of  the 
time  during  the  last  year  or  two  in  transporting  live  cattle  from  the  West  Coast  to 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  This  house  also  receives  nearly  all  its  goods  from  France  by 
steamers  either  belonging  te  or  chartered  by  the  house. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  now  have  a  monthly  line  of  French  mail  steamers  plying 
between  Bourbon  and  May otte,  touching  at  Tamata ve.  Salute  Marie  and  Nossi-Be.  This 
line  is  subsidized  by  the  French  Government,  and  the  first  steamer  called  here  on  her 
fint  trip  on  the  24tn  ultimo.  She  is  of  362  tons  register.  So  we  now  hope  to  have 
regolar  communications  with  the  world  without  Interruption  by  fear  of  the  hurricane 
season,  a  facility  which  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  the  Madagascar  trade. 

It  seems  vain  to  speak  of  the  need  of  a  line  of  United  States  merchant  steamers  to 
ply  between  the  States  and  these  parts  so  long  as  our  merchants  and  our  Congress  re- 
nain  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  establishing  such  lines  to  more  important  quarters  ; 
bat  the  fact  is  that  such  facility  would  develop  a  wonderful  increase  to  our  trade> 
aot  only  with  Madagascar,  but  at  Zanzibar  and  all  the  East  African  coast. 
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Coaling  stations  coald  be  located  at  St.  Helena,  Cape  Town,  Tamatave,  and  Mojanga- 
This  route  would  avoid  the  expense  of  tolls  of  the  Suez  Canal.  I  really  believe  that, 
even  for  our  present  trade,  to  say  nothing  about  increasing  it,  it  could  be  done  with 
two  1,200-ton  steamers  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper  than  now  done  with  fleets  of  some 
eight  or  ten  barks,  and  perhaps  with  less  capital.  This  might  be  done  if  our  shippers 
engaged  in  this  trade  w^ould  agree  to  unite  interests  in  so  far  as  transportation  is  con- 
cerned. 

COJIIRIERCC:  OF  MAVRITIVS. 

""According  to  the  very  interesting  report  from  Consul  Prentiss,  dated 
July,  1881,  giving  tlie  latest  official  statistics  concerning  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Mauritius,  the  imports  for  the  year  1879  amounted  to.$8,120,000, 
and  the  exports  to  $12,250,000,  specie  not  included. 

According  to  British  official  returns,  the  imports  and  exports  of  Mau- 
ritius during  the  same  year  were,  specie  excluded:  Imports,  $9,935,000; 
exports,  $14,983,000. 

The  discrepancy  between  these  returns  must  be  owing  to  the  diflfer- 
ence  of  value  placed  upon  the  Indian  rupee,  which  is  the  unit  of  currency 
of  Mauritius,  in  its  conversion  into  pounds  sterling. 

As  Oonsul  Prentiss  has  taken  his  estimates  from  the  official  returns 
of  the  island,  and  as  the  rupee  has  been  given  its  Treasury  valuation 
in  1879, 40  cents,  in  the  foregoing  estimates,  it  is  thought  that  the  imports 
and  exports,  as  above  reduced  from  the  consul's  returns,  show  the  correct 
value  of  the  trade  of  Mauritius. 

The  distribution  of  the  foregoing  trade,  according  to  Consul  Prentiss' 
report,  was  as  follows,  specie  included : 


DeaignatioD. 


Britt«h  poiaeBsions. 
Great  Britaio . 


Foreign  countries . 
Total 


Imports. 


$4,985,000 
1.513,000 
2,900,000 


Ezpoita. 


$10,252,000 
1,347,000 
1,845,000 


9,80B,000      12,044.00$ 


The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  and  cleared  from  Port  Louis  during 
the  year  under  review  was  as  follows:  Entered,  610  vessels,  of  258,209 
tons,  of  which  537  brought  cargoes  and  73  entered  in  ballast.  Cleared, 
627  vessels,  of  270,171  tons,  of  which  503  cleared  with  cargoes  and  124 
in  ballast. 

The  nationality  of  the  vessels  were  as  follows:  Entered,  345  British, 
175  French,  40  German,  16  Italian,  9  Danish,  7  American,  4  Dutch,  2 
Swedish,  1  Austrian,  1  Belgian,  and  1  Spanish.  Cleared,  366  British, 
175  French,  42  German,  20  Italian,  8  Spanish,  4  American,  &c. 

Among  the  foregoing  are  included  13  vessels,  both  inward  and  out- 
wai*d,  of  the  French  Messageries  Maritimes  mail  steamers,  and  7  of  the 
Donal  Gurrie  (British)  mail  steamers  running  between  England  and  the 
Cape  of  Ghood  Hope.  The  consul  notes  the  withdrawal  of  these  British 
steamers  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  colonial  government  to  pay 
an  annual  subsidy  of  $36,450  thereto.  Two  vessels  arrived  at  Mauritius 
during  the  year  from  and  7  cleared  for  the  United  States,  two  of  the 
latter  in  ballast. 

It  follows  that  our  trade  with  Mauritius  is  very  limited,  amounting^ 
in  1879,  according  to  the  consul's  returns,  to  only  $78,800,  viz,  $10,000 
in  imports  from  and  $68,000  worth  of  sugar  exported  to  the  United 
States.    As  everything  consumed  on  the  island  is  imported — the  indiis- 
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tr.v  thereof  being  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  growth  of  sugar — ^and 
as  such  imports  are  composed  of  manufactures  and  products  in  which 
the  United  States  excels,  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  proper  appliances 
put  in  force,  our  trade  with  Mauritius  should  not  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  any  country  in  Europe. 

Consul  Prentis  mentions  especially  the  opening  which  seems  to  exist 
for  American  timber  of  various  kinds,  especially  for  building  purposes, 
heavy  hard  woods  being  required  on  account  of  the  destructiveness  of 
the  white  ant.  The  best  mode  of  procedure  for  the  introduction  of 
American  trade  into  the  island  would  be  to  establish  a  wholesale  and 
retail  warehouse,  which  could  be  always  kept  well  stocked  with  general 
merchandise.  Petroleum,  lamps,  chairs,  ironmongery,  drugs,  coach- 
ironmongery  and  harness,  and  certain  kinds  of  tools  suitable  for  Mau- 
ritius agriculture,  the  consul  says,  would  find  a  ready  market. 

The  trade  of  England  with  Mauritius  during  the  year  1880,  according 
to  British  returns,  was  as  follows:  Imports  from  Mauritius,  $1,382,000, 
a  decrease  of  $7,370,000  in  three  years,  which  took  place  altogether  ia 
sugar;  exports  to  Mauritius,  $1,875,000,  of  which  (140,000  represented 
foreign  goods,  such  as  butter,  candles,  cheese,  coffee^  guano,  manufact- 
ured tobacco,  wine,  wood  and  timber,  &c.  The  principal  British  ex- 
ports to  Mauritius  were,  cotton  goods.  $573,000,*  iron,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  $250,000;  apparel  and  haberaashery,beer  and  ale,  coal,  earthen 
and  china  ware,  glassware,  hardware  and  cutlery,  hats,  leather  and 
leather  goods,  machinery,  principally  steam-engines,  linens,  manures, 
copper,  and  manufactures  of,  painters'  colors  and  materials,  woolens,  &c, 


€0]II]!IER€C:  OF  RJ^VNION. 

From  the  most  available  statistical  sources  at  hand,  in  the  absence  of 
American  consular  trade  reports  from  the  island,  the  total  foreign  com- 
merce of  B4nnion  may  be  set  down  as  follows :  Imports,  $5,200,000;  ex- 
ports, $4^800,000.  This  estimate  represents  the  trade  of  Reunion  under 
normal  circumstances,  the  exports  being  liable  to  very  radical  changes, 
owing  to  hurricanes  and  their  attendant  disasters ;  for  instance,  the  ex- 
ports of  1880  amounted  to  only  about  $3,000,000. 

During  the  year  1880  the  tonnage  entered  at  B4union  amounted  to 
79,248  tons,  which  was  entered  as  coming  from  the  following  countries : 
France,  18,964  tons;  England,  2,280  tons;  United  States,  2,677  tons; 
the  remainder  being  principally  from  India,  Madagascar,  Mauritius, 
Antwerp,  &c. 

The  principal  imports  are  rice,  flour,  lentils,  beans,  wines,  beer,  brandy, 
oils,  lard,  batter,  codfish,  hams,  beef,  guano,  live  animals,  pine  lumbei:, 
coal,  &c.,  besides  the  French  manufactures,  which  will  oe  seen  in  the 
exports  firom  France  to  the  island. 

The  exports  consist  of  sugar,  coffee,  vanilla,  cloves,  rum,  hides,  to- 
hacoo,  drugs,  &c. 

The  vessels  sailing  direct  .from  the  United  States  to  Reunion  carry 
wheat,  flour,  lard,  beef,  &c. 

The  British  consul  at  B^union,  in  a  report  dated  in  1880,  wrote  as 
follows  concerning  British  trade  with  the  island: 

There  ia  do  direct  trade  between  England  and  R^anlon;  all  the  requirements  of 
comoierce  come  from  France.  Manchester  and  Birmingham  goodn  shipped  direct  to 
this  colony  would  find  no  market,  and,  if  disposed  of  at  all,  it  would  ouly  be  at  a  ruiu- 
oos  loss.  The  Creole  population  appear  to  be  content  with  the  merchandise  they  ob- 
tain from  France  and  with  the  '^articles  de  Paris"  and  fancy  goods  the  shops  exhibit. 
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Keither  are  there  any  indnstries  carried  on  in  ibis  colony  the  products  of  which  coald 
with  advantage  be  sent  to  England — I  know  of  none.  The  Creoles,  as  is  well  known, 
are  far  too  idle  to  put  their  hands  to  any  kind  of  industry  which  entails  work,  and 
there  is  no  spirit  in  the  better  class  of  Creoles  to  urge  the  lower  classes  to  awake  from 
the  dolcefar  nknte  life  they  prefer  to  pass  their  existence  in.  Both  classes  appear  to 
have  created  a  world  of  their  own,  from  which  they  do  not  care  to  be  disturbed,  and 
matters  which  are  passing  in  the  outer  world  (except  at  present  the  question  of  immi- 
gration of  Indian  coolies  to  Reunion)  concerns  them  but  little. 

The  consul  mast  have  meant  that  there  was  comparatively  little  direct 
trade  between  his  country  and  B^auion,  for,  according  to  British  official 
returns,  the  direct  exports  from  Great  Britain  thither  amounted  to 
$154,000  during  the  year  1880,  composed  principally  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods.  The  exports  of  cotton  goods  thither  amounted  to  1,530,000  yards, 
valued  at  $89,000.  There  were  no  direct  imports  into  England  from 
B^union  daring  the  year  1880. 

The  direct  trade  of  France  with  B^union  during  the  year  1880  was 
as  follows:  Imports  therefrom  $3,493,000,  of  which  all  but  $464,000  were 
entered  for  consumption  in  Franc* ;  exports  to  B^union,  $2,435,000,  of 
which  French  goods  constituted  $1,764,000,  the  remainder  being  com- 
posed of  foreign  goods  shipped  via  France. 

The  principal  imports  into  France  from  B6union  were,  sugar,  $2,624,000 } 
vanilla,  $490,000. 

The  articles  of  export  from  France  to  B^union,  in  the  order  of  their 
values,  were  as  follows  during  the  year  1880:  Wines,  metal  tools  and 
vtensils,  leather  manufactures,  cotton  manufactures,  mercery,  iron, 
wrought  and  un wrought,  machinery,  fish,  woolen  goods,  grease  of  all 
sorts,  soaps,  wood,  common,  millstones,  ])aper  of  all  sorts,  pottery  and 
glassware,  linen  and  canvas  goods,  brandy  and  spirits,  jewelry,  oils, 
fixed,  clothing,  toys,  medicines,  salted  meats,  &c. 

The  British  consul  at  B^union,in  a  report  dated  August  25, 1881, 
Bays — notwithstanding  the  rather  despondent  view  he  takes  of  British 
trade  with  the  island — that  an  English  company  in  England  is  pro- 
jecting a  monthly  service  of  steamers,  under  the  British  flag,  to  connect 
Mauritius  and  B^union  with  Europe,  and  to  alternate  with  the  steamers 
of  Messageries  Maritimes,  which  will  give  fortnightly  commanication 
with  Europe,  and,  he  might  have  reasonably  added,  help  to  introduce 
and  enlarge  British  trade  as  much  as  the  field  of  ox)erations  will  permit. 


BE8U3IE  OF  AFBICAN  (COMMEBCB. 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  details  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Africa  have 
been  given,  showing  the  nature  and  extent  thereof,  by  states,  iK>88e8- 
Bions,  and  islands.  This  r^sum^  is  an  analytical  review  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  trade  of  Africa,  with  statement  showing  the  foreign  com* 
merce  of  the  continent,  first  by  countries  and  colonies,  and  next  by  the 
principal  articles  of  import  and  export,  together  with  the  direct  trade 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  therewith;  thus  giving 
•ur  manufacturers  and  exporters  as  complete  a  statistical  diagram  of 
this  important  field  of  commerce  as  it  is  possible  to  give  in  a  review 
Becessarily  as  limited  as  an  introductory  letter  must  be. 

Bi:8UM]fc  OF  AFBICAN  TBADE. 

The  total  commerce  of  Africa,  according  to  the  closest  estimates, 
based  upon  official  and  other  returns,  may  be  set  down  as  follows:  Im- 
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ports,  $193,517,000;  exports,  $179,614,000;  a  total  of  $373,131,000,  or  a 
Ham  not  mach  more  than  one-third  the  general  commerce  of  tiie  King- 
dom of  Belgium. 

The  share  of  Oreat  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  in  African 
commerce  is  as  follows: 

ImporU  into  -A/rtca.— Great  Britain,  $73,364,000;  France,  $64,724,000; 
the  United  States  $6,041,000. 

Exports  from  i4/rica.— Great  Britain,  $82,839,000 ;  France,  $48,060,000; 
the  United  States,  $4,023,000. 

The  British  and  French  colonies  in  Africa  give  to  British  and  French 
trade  on  that  continent  a  primary  and  positive  advantage  over  Ameri- 
can traders,  which  can  neither  be  overlooked  nor  ever  totally  overcome 
by  any  amount  of  energy  or  commercial  ability.  These  colonies  are 
but  so  many  British  and  French  entrepdts  for  the  reception,  consump- 
tion, and  distribution  of  the  manufactures  of  the  "  mother  country.''  Of 
the  total  British  imports  consumed  in  Africa  ($73,364,000),  about 
$45,700,000  are  consumed  in  the  British  colonies;  while  of  the  total  ex- 
ports from  Africa  to  Great  Britain  ($82,839,000),  the  British  colonies 
supply  only  to  the  amount  of  $27,342,000.  Thus  the  colonies  consume 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  British  merchandise  imported  into  Africa, 
and  supply  only  about  one-third  of  the  African  exports  sent  to  Great 
Britain. 

Of  the  total  imports  into  Africa  from  France  ($64,724,000),  the  French 
colonies  consume  to  the  value  of  $57,052,000 ;  while  of  the  total  exports 
from  Africa  to  France  ($48,060,000),  the  French  colonies  supply 
131,294,000. 

The  commercial  homogeneity  of  the  African  colonies  and  the  "mother 
countries"  is  remarkable.  The  imports  and  exports  of  British  Africa 
amount  to  $63,722,000  and  $45,266,000  respectively ;  and  yet  during 
the  year  1880  France  exportea  thereto  goods  to  the  value  of  only 
$1,907,000,  and  imported  nothing  therefrom.  The  imports  and  exports 
of  the  French-African  colonies  amount  to  about  $74,207,000  and 
$51,017,000,  respectively;  yet  Great  Britain,  whose  trade  otherwise 
is  so  cosmopolitan,  exported  thereto  in  1880  goods  to  the  value  of  only 
$1,185,000,  and  imported  therefrom  goods  to  the  value  of  only  $3,633,000. 
The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  British  Africa  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1881,  amounted  to  $2,471,000,  while  our  exports  to 
French  Africa  amounted  to  only  $326,000.  Our  imports  from  British 
Africa  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  amounted  to  $1,696,000,  and  from 
French  Africa  to  only  $461,000.  It  thus  appears  that,  owing  to  lan- 
guage and  general  business  habits  and  systems,  American  trade  in 
Africa  finds  its  best  markets  in  the  English  colonies,  more  than  one- 
half  our  total  trade  with  the  continent  being  therewith. 

Outside  of  their  colonies  the  principal  advantages  possessed  by  Brit- 
ish and  French  traders  in  Africa  are  their  magnificent  steamship  lines 
and  their  long-established  resident  agencies  or  branch  houses. 

The  genius  of  our  Constitution,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  our  people,  be- 
ing averse  to  the  founding  of  foreign  colonies,  we  therefore  cannot  hope 
to  attain  in  this  regard  commercial  equality  with  England  and  France 
in  those  portions  of  the  world  in  which  they  have  established  colonial 
governments;  but  with  the  colonies  established  by  these  two  nations 
trade  is  as  open  to  Americans  as  to  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  as  equally  protected  in  its  pursuit.  In  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  no  European  colonies  are  established  Ameri- 
cans are  as  free  to  go  and  come,  to  buy  and  to  sell  as  the  traders  of  other 
conntries.  The  tendency  of  trade  in  foreign  colonies  will  alwajs  be  to- 
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ward  the  mother  country,  and  therefore  the  United  States  cannot  hope 
to  control  it ;  still  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  obtain  a  fair 
share  thereof,  as  no  political  or  other  restraints  are  put  upon  it ;  and,  as 
far  as  the  establishment  of  trade  with  those  parts  of  Africa  not  colo- 
nized by  Europeans  is  concerned,  the  opportunities  of  the  United  States 
are  as  good  as  those  of  other  countries.  With  those  portions  of  Africa 
especially  the  outlook  is  favorable,  and  the  full  development  of  trade 
requires  only  those  helps  to  commerce  which  we  can  supply  should  it  be 
deemed  advisable  to  do  so. 

The  fact  that  the  American  flag  carries  with  it  in  Africa  no  reminis- 
•cence  of  conquest  or  war  is  recognized  by  the  rude  tribes  as  well  as  by 
the  more  civilized  people,  and  favorably  ailects  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  them. 

.  Of  the  total  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa,  foreign  produce 
and  manufactures  amounted  to  $5,450,000.  As  American  products  com- 
prise more  than  one-fourth  the  total  imports  into  Great  Britain,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  one-fourth  the  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  there- 
from is  American.  Great  Britain,  therefore,  exported  American  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  to  Africa  during  the  year  1880  to  the  value  of 
at  least  $1,362,000,  an  amount  equal  to  one-fourth  our  direct  exports  to 
that  continent. 

The  exports  of  foreign  goods  from  France  to  Africa  during  the  year 
1880,  amounted  to  $13,00Q,000.  The  imports  from  the  United  States 
constitute  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  total  imports  into  France,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  American  products  hold  the  same  relative  position  in 
the  total  foreign  exports  as  they  do  in  the  British  foreign  exports.  While 
American  products  comprise  nearly  one-sevent  of  the  total  imports  into 
France,  it  should  certainly  be  safe  to  assume  that  at  least  one- thirteenth 
of  it«  foreign-goods  export  is  of  American  origin.  This  would  give  the 
amount  of  American  products  shipped  to  Africa  through  France  during 
the  year  1880,  $1,000,000.  It  is  almost  certain  than  an  equal  quantity 
of  our  products  reaches  Africa  through  Germany,  and  that  an  equal 
•quantity  reaches  that  continent  via  all  other  countries. 

This  would  give  a  total  consumption  of  American  produce  and  manu- 
factures in  Africa  during  the  year  1880  of  $9,478,000. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  consumption  of  African  products  in  the 
United  States,  received  direct  and  indirect,  amounts  to  $10,000,000. 

While  our  trade  herein  given  with  Africa  is  comparatively  meager, 
it  is  larger  than  could  be  reasonably  expected,  considering  its  indirec- 
tion. 

The  only  efforts  systematically  made  for  the  enlargfonent  of  our  trade 
in  Africa  have  been  made  recently  by  our  consuls  in  Sierra  Leone,  Gape 
Town,  and  a  few  other  points,  and  particularly  in  Madagascar  and  Zan- 
zibar. The  results  of  these  efforts  give  positive  assurance  that  if  simi- 
lar action  were  taken  on  the  entire  continent,  if  American  agents  were 
sent  there  to  reside,  and  to  introduce  manufactures  and  purchase  native 
products  in  return,  and  if  these  efforts  were  aided  by  direct  steam 
communication,  we  could  fairly  divide  the  commerce  of  Africa  with 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

That  our  importers  and  exporters  may  fully  understand  the  nature 
of  the  merchandise  which  comprises  the  foreign  commerce  of  Africa, 
the  following  detailed  statements  showing  the  principal  articles  imported 
from  and  exported  to  the  whole  continent,  into  and  from  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  are  given : 
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Coantries  and  colonies. 


KOBTHBIUf  DIVISION. 


Ctaaiy  laUnds. 

]|4VIMM)0.  ....... 

AlfrriA 

TubU 

TnpoM 

«fypt 


Total  Xortlieni  Dirislon. 


WcMCout: 
Senegal. 
Gamiia. 


BOUTBIBH  DITIBI05. 


Sierra  Leone , 

Ubetia ; 

The  Gold  Coa«( 

Gaboon , 

Li«oe 

Poituneae  poMesaions. 
AU  other 


ToUl  West  Coast . 

Seath  Afnca.  British: 

Cape  Colony 

NaSl 


Imports.  £xpoit8.     !  Total  trade. 


12, 500, 000 
3. 639, 000 

60, 687, 000 
2, 250, 000 
2,200,000 

29, 609, 000 


|2, 850, 000 
3. 3^.  000 

33, 767, 000 
2,600,000 
1, 877, 000 

57, 862, 000 


100.945.000  I    102,328,000 


$5, 350, 000 
7, 021,  OOO 

94, 454, 000 
4, 850, 000 
4. 137. 000 

87.461,000 


203. 273. 000 


4. 000,  OOO  I 

8'i6, 000 
2, 261,  000 
600,000 
1,914,000  , 

150,000 
2,  565. 000 
2.  600. 000 
6, 600,  000 


000,000 
000,  000 
826, 000 
600,000 
910. 000 
150,000 
177,000 
250,000 
570,  000 


22,116,000  .      27,483,000 


8,600,000 
1,  826, 000 

4,  087, 000 
1, 200, 000 
3,  824,  000 

300,000 

5,  742, 000 
4,850.000 

19, 170,  000 


49, 599, 000 


36,678,000 
11.358,000 


20,753,000  ' 
4.350.000  < 


57, 431, 000 
15, 708, 000 


Total  Soath  Africa i      48,036.000  i      25,103.000  I 


TA,  139,  000 


East  Coast  : 

Portuinieae  possessions 

Zaagnebar 

Ajan 

Zanzibar 

Madaeasear t 

Maoritius 

R^nnion 1 

All  other,  including  French  settlements. 


Total  of  Baat  Coast 22,420,000 

TotalofSoat hern  Division i      92,572,000  j      77,286.000  I 


1,  500, 000 

800,000 

2,  300, 000 

600,000 

900,000 

l,fOO,000 

1,  000,  000 

1, 200,  000 

2,  200,  000 

3,  000,  000 

2,  500,  000 

5,  500,  OOO 

2,  000,  000 

1,  750,  000 

3,  750.  ODO 

8, 120. 000 

12.250,000 

20,  370,  000 

5,  200. 000 

4, 800, 000 

9, 200,  000 

1, 000,  000 

1,  500, 000 

2,  500.  OOO 

22. 420, 000 

24,  700,  000 

47,  120,  OCO 

170, 858,  or)0 


Total  of  all  Africa 193,517,000 


179,614,000         373,131,000 


Commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  Africa^  1880. 


From  and  to— 


BOUTBXBM  DIVISION. 

Frnch  possessions 

Portanese  possessions 

▼estCoaat,  not  specified 

East  Coaat^  native  states 

^****gaffrar 

British  possessions  t 

GaaiMa  and  Sierra  Leone 

Gold  Coast 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Xial r. 

ICaaritina 


Total  Britlah 

Toial  Southern  Division. 


Caaarr  Islands 

Aliwrt 

TBaisand  TripoU. 

VoiOfCO.  ...... ....I 

^ppt 


KOBTHBRN  DIVUIOir. 


64,886,000 


20, 038, 000 


74, 424. 000 


Total  northern  division 

Total  with  Africa 98,119,000  |  68,754,000     166,873, 


Imports  from 
Africa. 


$30,000 
060,000 
386, 000 
635,000 
37,000 


Exports  to 
Africa. 


9428, 000 

1, 318,  000 

4, 685, 000 

806,000 

248, 000 


8, 

24, 

2, 

1. 


787,000 
018.000 
411,000 
989.000 
380,000 


82,685,000 


43,733,000 


2, 082, 000 
8,  603, 000 
2, 430, 000 
1, 708, 000 
44, 668. 000 


1, 885, 000 
2,440,000 
26, 220, 000 
8,810,000 
1,876,000 


Total  trade. 


$458,  OOO 

8, 378, 000 

13,071,000 

1,441,000 

285,000 


2, 672, 000 

6, 458, 000 

60, 631, 000 

11,799.000 

3,256.000 


41, 231. 000  I    73, 816, 000 


48,716,000  I    92,449,000 


1, 262, 000 
1, 456,  000 
442,000 
1,468.000 
16, 430. 000 


3, 334, 000 
4, 959,  000 
2,  872,  000 
8, 161, 000 
60.098,000 
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Direct  commerce  of  France  with  Africa,  1880. 


From  and  to— 


80UTHRRN  DIVISION. 

Went  Coast . 

Sast  Coast 

British  possessions 

French  possessions: 

iSeuegal 

Reunion 

NossiBe,  Mayotte,  &c 


Total  southern  division . 


Algeria.. 
Barbary  States  . 
Eirypt 


NORTHERN  DIVISION. 


Toiiil  northern  division . 


Imports  from  Africa. 
General.        SpeciaL 


95, 632, 000 
1.438,000 
1, 380, 000 

3. 832, 000 

3,493,000 

777,000 


16. 561, 000 


$6,537,000 
1.438,000 
1, 017. 000 

3,818.000 

3.  035,  000 

770,000 


15, 615. 000 


Exports  to  Africa. 


General. 


$1,483^000  I 

412,000  • 

1,916,000  I 

3,700,000  I 

2,391.000  I 

168,000 


Special. 


$500,000 

225. 000 

1, 606, 000 

1,514.000 

1.  775. 000 

108.000 


10.070.000  I      5.818.600 


24, 856. 000 
5.480.000 
12. 168. 000 


42,503.000 


Total  with  Africa 59,064,000 


24.482,000 
5, 216, 000 
10, 754, 000 


40. 452. 000 


37,394.000 
2, 853, 000 
9  lis.  000 


49,362.000 


56, 067, 000     59, 432, 000 


31.332.000 
1.047.000 
7.233.000 


40.  512, 000 


46,330.600 


Direct  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Africa^  1881. 


From  and  to— 


Imports  from 
Africa. 


French  possessions 

British  possessions 

Liberia. 

Portugnese  possessions  . 

Spanish  possessions 

Egypt 

All  other  places 


Total. 


$461, 070 

1, 696. 334 

131,  032 

159. 543 
423.478 
931, 516 


3.803,049 


^JJjr^*!*^  I  Total  trade. 


$32.5. 119  I 

2,394,507  ' 

167, 019  I 


218, 146  I 
582,630  I 
894,503 


$7P«,  189 

4,000.841 

208,101 

26 

377,689 

1.  006. 108 

1.828,019 


4, 581. 924 


8, 884, 973 


The  foregoing  tables  show  the  direct  trade  of  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States  with  Africa, by  countries  and  possessions.  Tho  follow- 
ing tables  show  in  detail  the  products  and  manufactures  of  which  the 
foregoing  trade  is  composed : 

Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Africa. 


Articles. 


Southern  di-    Northern  di- 


Caontchouc. 
Coffee 


Cereals: 

Wheat 

Beans  

Indian  com. 
All  other... 


vision. 


$2, 701, 000 
473,000 


Total  cereals . 


Cochineal.. 
Copper  ore . 
Cotton 


Drugs 

Dye  woods  and  staffs. 
Feathers,  ornamental. 


Gaano.. 

Gums  of  all  sorts 

Hides,  undressed 

Oil  principally  palm 

Nuts,  for  expressing  oil  therefh>m. 

Kags  and  other  paper  material 

Skina,  goat  and  sheep 

Seeds: 

Cotton 

All  other 


1,465.000 

40,000 

80,000 

60.000 

6, 054. 000 

400,000 

435,000 

914,000 

7.338,000 

1, 147, 000 


Spices. 

Sugar,  raw 

Teeth,  elephanVs.  sea-cow's,  sea-horse,  Ac. 


1. 751, 000 


vision. 


34,000 


3,930.000 

3, 570. 000 

75,000 

746,000 


8,  321,  000 


ToUl  trade. 


$2, 701, 000 
507.000 


3.4»0.000 

3.570,000 

75.000 

746,000 


8,321.000 


1,934,000 


24,548,000 
65,000 


227,000 


819.000 
30,000 
200,000 


4,418,000 


8,480.000 
232,000 


1,934.000 

1.465.000 

24,588,000 

145.000 

60.000 

5,272,000 

400,000 
1,254.000 

044.000 
7,638,000 
1,  147,  000 
4, 418;.  000 
1, 751.  000 

8,480.000 
232,000 


1,940,000  1,497,000 

960, 000  ^1. 000 
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ImporU  into  Great  Britain  from  Africa — Continued. 


Articles. 


Wool: 

Sbeep  and  lambe  . . . 

G<»i  •  hair,  or  wool. 
Wood,  ftimitare 


lr»n  ore 

Ill  other  wticleo . 


Total  importa  from  Africa.. 


$15. 756, 000 

918,000 

75,000 


1,682,000 


43, 733, 000 


ft,  195, 000 
28,000 


407,000 
100, 000 
430,000 
990,000 


54,386,000 


Total  trade. 


fl«. 


2, 


941,060 
946,006 
75,000 
407.000 
100.060 
430,000 
672.000 


08. 119,  C 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa, 


Article*. 


BKITI8H  PRODUCB  AND  MAKUFACTUBES. 


Appard  aod  habordaabery 

Ama,  annnanition,  gunpowder,  Slo.. 

BAiCBaadHickM 

Beer  and  ale 

Chemical  prodncta  and  preparations  . 

Ctadka... 

Clocke,  watohea,  and  movementa 

Coal ,  cinders,  and  fuel 

Cotton  mannfiictnres 

01am  mann&cturea 

I>nftgB  and  medicinea 

Furiitare 

HMd  ware  and  cutlery 

Hatft,of  allaorto 

iMtKer,  and  manufacturea  of 

Ltnea  mannfactureB 

VMhineiy,  ateam-enginea,  Sto 

Iron,  and  manufacturers  of 

Copper,  and  uianufkctures  of 

Paper,  of  all  sorts 

SOa  mannlkctures 

Soapa  

SUuoneiv,  ontalde  of  paper 

Teleffraph  wire  and  apparatus.... 

WoouBU  manufactures 

Eartben  and  cbina  ware 

HCaTea  and  empty  oaaka. .  .*. 

Beftned  sugar 

Wood  mannfiarturea 

All  other  articlea 


Southern  di-    Northern  di- !  fr«*«i  ♦— ^^ 
▼ialon.  vision.         ToUl  trade. 


17.120,000  t 
752,000 
160,000  I 
950,000  I 


0120, 000 

16,000 

267,000 


745,000 


27,000 


754,000  I 

7, 344, 000  I 
270,000  I 
130,000 
610.000  ' 

1.332.000  i 
385,000  ■ 

2,959,000  i 
206,000 

1,788,000 

4.024,000  I 
85.000  , 
255,000  I 
200,000  I 
350.000 
210,000 


7,000 

1, 766, 000 

11,  694, 000 


50,000 


743,000 


Total  of  British  goods . 


FOBBIOK  GOODS. 


Amsand  ammunition . 

Besds 

IWf.  salted 


Cotton  mannfiictorea 

Iroa  sad  steel,  and  manufacturea  of . 

Pork,  salted 

Kies 

Spices 

Bptrits : 


2,150,000 

853,000 

400,000 

38,000 

400,000 

10, 715, 000 


44,085,000 


60.000 

160,000 

8.000 

157.000 

26,  000 


17.000 
415,000 


48,000 

112.000 

1,010,000  , 

784,  «00  I 
471,000 

31,000 ; 

31,000  ; 

**'*i4,'666* 

23,000 

245,000  ' 

13,000 


74,000  I 
"i,'869,o6o  ! 


18,000 


8,000 
41,000  ' 


170,000 
55.000  ' 


^    Another 

^nrreHiied 

Crnmaaufactured 

Maaofketured 

Wine 

ctadiss I.'.'.!;;;;;; 

Cbeeas 

|Uh,enwd 

Wood,  hewn,  sawn,  atares,  Slc. 

CoafeettoBery 

AU  other..... 


170,000 

348,000  I 

19,000 


Totsl  foreign  goods 

Total  exporta,  British  and  foreign . 


409,000 

136,000 

297.000 

130,000 

9,000 

49,000 

6,000 

60,000 

2, 155, 000 


4, 631, 000 


4,000 
1,000  ' 

3,000 
2,000 
5,000 


816,  000  I 


1, 123, 000  I 


17.240.000 

768,000 

427,000 

950.000 

27,000 

145.000 

7,000 

2, 520, 000 

19, 038. 000 

270,000 

180,000 

610.000 

1, 575, 000 

385.000 

3,007.000 

318,000 

2, 798. 000 

4,  808. 000 
556,000 
236.000 
231.000 
350,000 
224,000 
23.000 

2.395,000 
366.000 
400,000 
112,000 
400,009 
12, 584, 000 


18, 915, 000  I        63, 000. 000 


78.000 
160,000 
8.000 
157.000 
34,000 
41,000 
17.000 
585.000 
55.000 

170,000 

352.000 

20.000 

412.000 

138.000 

302.000 

130.000 

9.000 

49.000 

6.000 

60.000 

2,971,000 


5, 754, 000 


48, 716, 000  I   20, 038. 000  I   68, 754, 000 
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Imports  into  France  from  Africa, 


Articles. 


Cattle  (all  from  Algeria) 

Cotton  (nearly  all  !rom  Egypt) 

Wool  (from  Algeria  and  Baroary  States) . 

Sngar,  raw 

CVrealB. 


Sontliem  di-    Northern  di- 


Feathers,  ornamented  . 

Minerals 

Grain,  oleaginons 

Fish. 


Coffee 

Flax  and  other  vegetable  fiber. 

Guma 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured , 

Silk. 


Cork,  roufrh 

Silk  manufactures. 

Table  fruit. 

Hides  and  skins  — 
Bark,  for  tanning. . 
Coral 


Rags. 

Poultry,  i^me,  &c 

Uorse8 


Sponges  

Mats,  straw-braid,  dec 

Olive  oil  

Fruit,  oleaginous 

Palm  oil 

Cork,  manufactured 

Wood,  hard,  furniture,  &c 

Potatoes  and  preserved  vegetables . 

Caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha 

Dye-woods  and  lichens 

Bones,  hoofs,  &.c: , 

Peanuts  and  toulacouma  nuts 

Oxhorns,  ^c 

Vanilla *. 

Wax 

Grease 

FiKlder 

All  other  articles 


vision. 


$182,000 


3.032,000  I 

i 


78,000 


197,000  I 


453.000 


1, 062. 000 


I 


13,000 


3,  319,  000 
2.  599.  000 


22,000 
302, 000 
112,000 


2,  800,  000 


683,  (>00 
20,000 
76, 000 


1.551,000 


Totalimports ;      16,561,000 


Exports  from  France  to  Africa* 


VJHIOU. 


$4,880,000 

3, 4«4, 000 

5,424.000 

1, 374,  000 

9, 603. 000 

1, 135,  000 

1,325,000 

125,(00 

372,000 

443,000 

818,000 

508.000 

310,000 

1, 915, 000 

326,000 

183,000 

608,000 

3,  396,  000 

274, 000 

133.000  , 

l.'iO.OOO 

2K,  000 

267,000 

263,000  I 

123,  000 

186,000 


Total  trade. 


J 


42,000  t 
86.000  I 

285,000  ! 

140,000  ' 


41,000  I 


34,000 

I 

132,000  ' 
21,000  I 
103,  WO  I 
3,  890,  000 


42,503,000 


$4,  880, 000 

3, 646,  OOO 

5.424.000 

4,406,000 

9. 603. 000 

1. 218.  000 

1,  325,  000 

322,000 

372,000 

096,000 

818,000 

1,660,000 

310,  000 

1.915,000 

326,000 

Its. 000 

608,000 

3, 409.  000 

274.000 

133,  000 

156,000 

28.000 

267.000 

268,000 

123,000 

186,  000 

3,  319.  000 

2,509,  OOd 

42.  000 

86,  000 

307.000 

442,000 

112,  OOO 

41.  too 

2,  880.  OOO 

34,lKM) 

683,000 

152,  0»N) 

97,  OCK) 

103,  000 

5,441,000 


5»J 


4,000 


Articles. 


I  *'"viS.''- 1  ""^Wo"  ■"• '  Tofl  tr.de. 


Arms  and  ronnitiona  of  war 

Gold  and  platinum  plates  and  wire  . 
Maaiu£ftctures  of  leather  and  skins. . 

Sugars,  refined 

Woolen  goods 

Cordage 

Silk  manufiActures 

Bread  and  sea-biscait 

Wines  . 


Medicines 

Cotton  manufactures 

Confectionery 

Ready-made  clothing,  and  parts  of. . 
Kice  . 


Candles' 

Tools  and  utensils,  of  metal 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Preparea  hides  and  skins 

Wood  and  timber < 

Heats,  salted 

Pottery  and  glassware 

Paper,  pasteboard,  books,  engravings,  SiC, 
Soaps 


Oils,  pure,  fixed 

Thread  ox  all  sorts  . 

Mercery 

Straw  hats 

Silk  and  waste  silk. 
Building  materials . , 


$396,000 

18,000  i 
401,000  . 

106,000  r 

74,000  I 

37.000  , 

107,000  I 

51,000  >. 

1,310,000  I 
83,000  . 

1,875.000  I 

18,000  I 

60,000  I 

303,000  I 


886,000  I 
24,000 

199,000  I 

178.000 
33,000  . 

154.000 
43,000  ' 

144,000  , 
87,000  , 
45,000  ' 

239,000 


$1,151,000 
2,026.000 
3,354,000 
2,  589, 000 
2.  809, 000 
184.000 
448.000 


2,249.000  ' 

'5,"288, 000*1 
186,000  I 
993,000  ' 

1,056,000  i 
733,000 

2,201,000 
246,000 

1, 400,  000 
323,000 
313,000 
782,000 

1,161,000 
746.000 
789,000 
145.000 
949,000 
160,000 


18,000  ' 

Digitized 


939.000 


by 


1&t5ogle= 


$1,  547.  OOO 

2.044.000 

4, 756.  000 

2,695,000 

2,  8^8.  009 

221,000 

555.000 

51.000 

3, 550.  000 

83,000 

7,163.000 

204.000 

1, 453.  000 

1,850,000 

788,000 

2, 587.  OCO 

270,000 

1,599,000 

501.000 

346.000^ 

936,000 

1, 204,  000 

890.000 

876,  000 

100.  000 

1, 188.  000 

160  009 

939,000 

p72,  OUO 
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Exports  Jrom  France  to  J/rico-— Continued. 


Articles. 


;  Soathem  di- ;  Noi-them  di- 
vision.      I       vision. 


Total  trade. 


Toys  and nottona ?.. 

Bauer 

BnodT,  spirits  and  liqueors 

Matcb'es 

Aitillcial  flowers  and  Gabions  . 

FetthAU 

Fnmitnre 


Linen  goods 

Paints  and  eolors 

<>(«aseof  all  sorts 

Hachinenr 

Fish,  inclading  sardines . 

Clocks  nod  watches 

Oil.  crude  and  olive 

NnU. 


Jewelrr 

Table  frnit. 
PoUtoes... 
Hidea.r«w. 
Cbeeae. 


Wood  manutactores  . 

Iron  and  ateel 

Coiee 

Cereals 


Floor. 

Jate  sacks 

AU  other  arUdes. 


43,000 


I 

734,000  I 
32,000 
22,000  '. 


109,000 


72,000 
118.000  I 
75,000 


67.000 


63,000 


3.000  I 
33,000 
32,«00 


75,000 
22,000  , 
2,123,000  { 


285,000 
220,000  , 
1, 214. 000 
210.000 

91.000 
353,000 

78,000 
2,330,000 
130,000 
601,000 
678,000 
190,000 

80,000 
222,000 

80,000 
193,000 
307,000 
469.000 

87,000 
592.000 
275.000 

49.000 

1. 457, 000 

480,000 

74,000 

162,000 

4,782,000 


828,000 

220,000 

1,948.000 

242.000 

22,000 

91,000 
353,000 

78,000 
2,490,000 
130.000 
763,000 
794,000 
274,000 

80.000 
289,000 

80.000 
256,000 
307.000 
469.000 

87.000 
592,000 
278.000 

82,000 
1,489,000 
480,000 
149,000 
184,000 
6, 905. 000 


Total 10,070,000  I      49,362,000 


59,432,000 


Direct  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Africa, 


Articles. 


PKSB  OF  DCTT. 

i'hrmicalM,  drugs,  and  dyes . 

Cochineal ?. ..... 

Vitthe 

I>re-woods.  in  sticks 

OOBU 

Hides  and  skins  other  than 
fora. 

Indis-rubber  and  gutta- 
percha. 

IHU,  ve^eUble.  fixed  or  ex- 
pressed. 

IUrs 

Paper  material  other  than 

WooS^hard 

AU  other 


I 


B 

I 


$20 


$33,394 


$31  ! 


I 


543  ' 
2.507  I 
1.198  I 
50,039 


21.092 

1,107 

31,466 

196,041 


45, 708 
39,600  |. 


$70,695  ; 


I 


$3,308 


1,844 


28.355 


r 


I     3 


$923 
5."  308' I 


65,275  i 
443.  576  ; 

70,338 


15,570 


248, 529        44. 109 


I 


87  I. 


Total  free  of  duty. 


Ul-TIABLB  ISirOKTB. 


Fruits  end  nuts 

Iran,  old  and  scrap 
Splc«s.. 


Brown  sugar 

i^lecl  ingou  and  bars. 

▼iaes.. 

Wool 

Another 


Total  dutiable 

Total  free  and  dutiable. 


4.982 

12,979  , 
15,114  I 


218  , 

4,856 
67.693 


301.046 
16.963  ' 


102,952  I 


607,306 


180 


3,800  , 
43  I 
266  I 
353,829 


3 

14,060 

74.741 

473, 249 


1,491 


733 


130, 039  I      73, 359 


825 


6,026 
191,711 


352,291  I    783,247 


I 


12,505 


50 
435, 157 
91, 678  { 


143 


564 
'73,*ii6 


358, 118  I    1, 088, 938 


143  I      86,189 


461,070  I    1.696,834  I     131,082 


159,548 


24,888 
2,226 


10, 712 

173 

137, 278 

77 


9.712  '. 
84,361  I 


60 


71,187  ;    148,295 


423, 478       931, 542 


4277- 


Digitized  by 


$37,676 

70,695 

75,741 

43, 214 

126.294 

692,304 

70,338 

308. 295 

301, 946 
22,163 

23.861 
277,567 


2, 050, 184 


48, 108 

16,639 

212,014 

473,326 

3.800 

657 

445,135 

553,186 


1.752,865 


8, 803. 049 


CjOoqIc 


S' 
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Direct  exportti/rom  the  United  States  to  Africa, 


Articles. 


,  n 
,  5* 


Si 


•  I. 


$954 
14,652  , 


59.154 


Cotton-seed  oil 

Cartridges  and  powder 

Paints  and  painters'  colors 

PaintiDf^  and  engravings . 

Paper  and  stationery 

Perfamery 

Plated  ware 

Printing  presses  and  type. 

Provisions: 

Bacon  and  hams 

Beef,  salted  or  cured 

Butter I 

Cheese ! 

Fish,  dried  or  smolced  . . .  i 

Fish,  pickled 

Plsb.  other,  cared 

Lard ' 

Meats,  preserved 

Oysters 


3.452  I 
200 
115  I 


Agricaltural  implements 

Beer,  ale  and  porter 

Blacking 

Books  and  prints 

Bread  and  breadstnflk : 

Bread  and  biscuit 

Indian  com 

Com  meal ' 

Rye , 

Wheat ,      35,725 

Flour :        7,816 

All  other  small  grains. 

All  other  breadstnffs 7 


Total  breadstuffk 

Brooms  and  brashes 

Candles 

Carriages,  carts,  and  parts  of. 

Clocks,  and  parts  of 

Cordage,  rope, and  twine... 

Cotton  manufactures 

Drags  and  medicines 

Fancy  articles  not  elsewhere 
specified. 

Fruit,  green,  dried,  and  pre- 
served. 

Glass  and  glassware 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets 

Hemp  manafactopes 

India-rubber  goods 

Stoves,  and  parts  of.  1 

Machinery  not  elsewhere 
specified. 

if  ails  and  spikes 

All  other  manufactures  of 
iron. 

Catlery 

Edge  tools 

Files  and  saws 

Firearms 

All  other  manufactures  of 
steeL 

Jewelry 

Lamps 

Leatner 

Boots  and  shoes 

Saddlery  and  harness 

All  other  leather  goods 

Marble  and  stone  manafac- 
tores. 

Matches 

Mathematical  and  optical  in- 
struments. 

Musical  instnunents 

Naval  stores 

Petroleum  and  other  mineral 
oils. 

Lard  oil 


1186, 
1, 
2, 
1, 

20, 
49, 
1, 
10, 
10, 
46, 


257  I 
118 
344  ; 
110  1 

417  , 
0O5  '. 
120 
475  . 
420  '. 
047  ' 
831 
300 


2 


1238 

1,089 

65 

2.260  I 

2,653 
"'""56 


bA 
H 


I 


11, 460  ; 

179 

74  ' 


-  -  ; — I-  -  - 

$168 $186,663 

506  ' ■ 2,783 

$3  !  2.412 

3,370 


26,347 

78, 425 

1,240 

11,849 

46.145 

92.977 

1,086 

6,507 


I       10.  320  ! 

!  04  I 

90  I 


4,448 


784 


23,251  I 
109 


4,403 


11 


144,  621 

10.596  i 

1,  019 

227,577  ' 

15,699 

3.405 

16, 210 

20,468 

3,446 


245 


175 


98,960 


42 
175 


•   73 

4,940 

452 


40 


731 
1,061 


2,250 

44,585 

407 

148, 470 

39,535 

330  |. 
7,363  ' 

623  1 

426  ! 
1,412  I 
1,849 
2.927  ! 

229 

3.555 

7,528 

17, 381 

447 

1,820 

949 

6,785 

16,252 

26.794 

703 


14,422 

609 

12 

64 

189 

544 

10,408 

1,828 

232 


3S,233  , 9,646  i 


180  ; 


117  I 
2,500  ' 


"59i"!!II!!*!!!!  !!I!!"!!!i 

5,196    828,905 


160  I 


220 


19, 728 
5,375 

1,143 

66 
129 
135 

42 
300 

88 

1.044 
496 

78 
1.996 
27 
647 
51 

72 

356 

2.414 

4.109 

69 

188 
60 

300 

9,340 

10,826 
3,511 

1 

10, 711 

17,989 
18, 714 

85 

200 

170 
490 

142, 192 

776 

607 

25,261 
422 

439 
125 
15 
69 

53 

1 

5,488 

160 

5,122 



175 

905 

1,308 

8,618 

685 

2,830 

.....  ....1- 

3,916 

27 
679 



1 

55 

12,003 

163 

890 

1     12 

14  1 

479 

90  I 
2,715  ' 


679 
113 
110 
157 
393  I 
67 
7 

2.701 
2,474 
656 
152 
2, 816  ' 
8.936 
1,.387  1 
747  ' 
1,329 


27 


i 

i  436  ' 

1  097 

30,572  '  582, 5i9  ,   lillSS 

524  -- - 

90  1 

200  ' 

427 

51  , 

3,172  ! 

416 

fA 

332  ; 

532  

18  \ 

25 

162  1 

^ 

110 
17 

1&A 

66  

3  529  

116 

53  

305 

../rr.^ ...... 

264.076 

11,263 

1,148 

230,  321 

15,888 

4,540 

864,171 

25. 125 

4.253 

21, 128 

5.801 
9,469 
10,961 
3,553 
11,011 
18,362 

19,926 

144,199 

685 

27,606 

574 

6.310 

5.240 

300 
2,569 

11,032 
4.7M 
2,830 
3.998 

12, 845 

1,077 
2,204 

45,064 
3,030 

877, 3SH 

39,535 

R54 

8,601 
1,111 

536 
2,030- 
5,470 
3,320 

236 
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Direct  exporiMfrom  the  United  States  to  Jfrica—Contmned, 


Articles. 


a  5 


•^ 


31 


11 

OQ  S 


bo 


^1 


ProrisioiM: 

Pork 

Potatoes 

TegetAblfifl,  preaerred  . . . 

Scales  aiKi  lMdaitc«8 

SewiBf-machinea 

siospa ........... 

Spirits!  diatiiied,  principally 


Spirits  of  turpentine  . 

Slarcb 

Sofar,  refined 


CoDfectknerr 

Talknr : 

Tiaware 

Tobacco: 

Leaf. 

ICaBO&etiired 

Tnmksand  valises 

Varniah 

Watebea,  and  parts  of 

Wearing  apparel 

Wood,  and  maaafSMStarea  of . ; 

Woolen  nannfactares L 

All  other   oiunanafiactnred  ,. 

articlca.  I 

An  other  mjuinfactared  ar-  i . 


AU  other  artielea.... 
Total  exports  . 


.1 


2,149  I 


30,025 


286  , 


76,158  I 


1.2 


40.017  I 


6.041  ' 
426  1. 
3,114  I 
8,085  I 
6.553  , 
3,081  ' 
240,110  I 

6,507  > 
430  t 
24, 113  I 
385 
37  I 
705  . 
1.445  I 


152. 222 

54,800 

18.740 

1,344 

55 

2,989 

452,496 

6,183 

1,689 

1,551 


4,623  I      130,268 


325,119     2.394,507 


7,444 


173  , 
190 
209  ; 
1,524 
15,890 

295    . 

15  I 

3,899; 

53  !. 
209  1. 


325  , 

35,002  I 
60  I 
714  ' 


480  I 


,t 


678  1. 

53  '. 

i      17,788  i. 


975  |. 
2,815    . 


159 
52, 113 


43 


637  I 
25,000  , 
23  I 
900 

169 

2,371 


38,275  I. 


167, 019 


2,443  I. 
13,424  I. 


31 


48 
110 


18,907 
135 

252 

"i.'oii 


5.161 
14  ' 

14  , 


6,024  ' 
75  1 


1. 749  ; 


17 


218. 146 


,014 

426 

3, 408 

8,657 

7,440 

23,565 

304, 548 

7,092 

1,420 

32,154 

438 

246 

705 

1,929 

320, 687 

54,874 

20,767 

1,387 

55 

3,626 

640,817 

6,281 

2,539 

4,163 

152, 435 


582, 630       894, 503  ■  4, 581, 924 

I  I 
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COMMERCE    OF   AMERICA. 

[Order  OF  treatment:— North  America;   Central  America;   South  America;   West 

Indies.] 

N-ORTH    A.M:EJRICA. 

COmiflERCE  OF  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

According  to  official  returns,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  was  as  follows  during  the  fiscal  year  1881 :  Imports,  (105,330,840, 
the  largest  import  trade  of  any  single  year  since  1875;  exports, 
(98,220,823,  the  largest  exi>ort  trade  of  any  single  year  in  the  commer- 
cial history  of  the  Dominion. 

The  total  trade  of  the  Dominiop  since  1868,  the  date  of  the  formation 
of  the  confiideration,  is  given  as  follows:  Imports,  (1,364,912,901; 
exports,  (1,099,317,300 — an  excess  of  imports  in  fourteen  years  of 
(265,595,601. 

The  trade  of  the  Dominion  for  the  year  1881,  as  above  given,  requires 
some  modification  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  thereof,  viz:  The 
value  of  the  imports  entered  for  consumption  during  the  year  is  given 
aa  amounting  to  (91,611,604,  and  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  and 
manufactures  as  amounting  to  (83,450,000.  This,  therefore,  may  be  set 
down  as  the  extent  of  the  commerce  proper  of  Canada,  the  difference 
between  which  and  the  full  returns  given  above  representing  simply 
the  transit  or  transshipment  of  foreign  goods,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  are  goods  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  and. 
which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  of  imports  into  Great  Britain,  are 
entered  in  British  returns  as  Canadian  goods. 

The  total  trade  proper  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  from  the  dat«  of 
confederation  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1881  has  been  as  follows, 
coin  and  bullion  included: 


FiAcal  years. 


1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875    

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

Totol ;    1,305,787,936 

Lesscoinand  bullion 38,573,890  ' 


entered 

•si 

k- 

5«« 

^a 

5p 

asl 

iM 

8| 

r^ 

.«-__ 

171,986,306 

$53,371,067 

$4,l«6,82l 

67, 402, 170 

56, 618. 980 

3, 855,  8<>I 

71,287,603 

67,045,088 

6.  627.  622 

86.947.482 

64,820.685 

9.853.033 

107,709.116 

69. 895,  588 

12.7U,123 

127, 514. 694 

80, 384. 012 

9.405.910 

127.404,169 

78,737,832 

10.614.096 

119,618,657 

70,749,660 

7,137.319 

94. 733, 218 

73, 731, 474 

7, 234.  961 

96,  300, 483 

68,764.285 

7,  111.  lOd 

91.199,577 

68, 158.  789 

11.164.  87M 

80. 341.  608 

63,135,611 

8,355.644 

71.782,349 

74. 671, 452 

13, 240.  OCT, 

91.611,604 

84.915,706 

13.375,117 

974, 500. 079 
81, 541, 000 


124, 816.  430 


Total  merchandise j    1.267,214,046  ,    942,959,079  ; 

[ i 
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The  foregoing  shows  a  net  total  balance  of  trade  against  the  Dominion 
since  the  confederation  of  $324,254,967^an  averageperjearof  $23,161,000. 

The  commerce  by  countries,  according  to  the  official  returns,  was  as 
follows  during  the  last  two  years : 

Imparts  entered  for  consumption. 


Whence  imported.  1880.         I 

GiMtBiiUin ....;  $34,461,224 

UnitodStotes 29.84«,948  I 

Fnnoe 1,116,841  . 

Germany !  449,791  , 

Spain 236,618  : 

Portugal 35,767  ! 

Itoly I  469,608  , 

HollHid I  171,245 

Belnnm 149,086  ' 

yewfbundland 681.961  i 

BritUh  West  Indies |  1,208,822 

Spimisb  Weittlndies 1,711,462 

French  West  Indies 8,884 

other  West  Indies % 15,986 

Soath  America 283,481 

China  and  Japan 893,911 

Switxerland 94,225 

AnstnUasia 1,881 

South  Africa 136,875 

Other  coontries 419,133 

Total  entered  for  consnmption 71, 782. 349 

Imports  not  entered  for  coDsnmptioD 14, 707, 398 

Grand  total 86i'489,747  ," 


1881. 


943, 683, 808 

36, 704, 112 

1, 631, 332 

934.266 

399,684 

56,893 

88.726 

225,190 

412.834 

652,304 

1. 888,  695 

1,899,813 

18,185 

8,454 

637,620 

1.410.973 

141,780 

143 

138, 815 

777,968 


91, 61],  604 
13, 719, 236 


105, 330,  840 


Exports  hy  countries. 


Whither  exported. 


1880. 


Gnat  Britain $45, 

United  Statea 33, 

Fkance , 

Germany ' 


Spain. 
Portni 


gal. 


Italy... 

Holbnd 

Beli:iam 

Xewfoondland 

British  West  Indies.. 
Spanish  West  Indies, 
nench  Weiit  Indies.. 
Other  West  Indies . . . . 

Sooth  America 

China  and  Japan  .... 

AasttalasiA 

Sooth  Africa 

Other  countries 


846,062 
349,909  I 
812,829 

82,237  I 

60,727  I 
165,885  I 
163,787 
102,602  I 
688,811 
610, 300 
906,063 
319,688 
223,973 

94,489 
789, 940 

37,546 
139, 901 

82,178 
634, 651 


ToUl  CanadUnand  foreign... !      87,911,468 

Lenexportaofforeign  goods  and  specie 14,891,000 


Total  exports  of  Canadian  produce 73,020,468 


1881. 


$53, 751, 570 

36,866,225 

662,711 

84.932 

46,653 

108,694 

145,997 

215, 754 

258,433 

1,623,469 

1, 787, 813 

1, 167, 612 

111,  175 

80,769 

732,  111 

19, 761 

146,863 

81,644 

499,237 


98,290,823 
14, 840, 823 


83, 450, 000 
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The  total  trade  of  the  Dominion  by  provinces  was  a«  follows  during 
the  year  1881 : 

ImparUi  entered  for  consumption. 


Provinces. 


Dntlable.       Free  goods. 


Total. 


Ontario 


Quebec 20.243.494 


$26. 942, 643         $6, 224, 664        $33, 167, 327 


!Nova  Scotia. 

New  Brunswick 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

Prince  Edward  Island . 
Noilbwest  Territories . 


5, 606, 966 
4,698,632 
1, 814, 135 
2, 224, 794 
907,826 
182,236 


10, 545. 002 

l,44f.231  ' 

1,318.340  I 

127,328  ' 

242,936  I 

85,768  ' 

1.502 


39. 788, 000 
7, 052, 197 
6.016,072 
1,941,463 
2, 467, 757 
993,593 
183,799 


ToUl 71,620,725         19,990,879.        91,611,604 

1 


Imports  hy  provinces  and  principal  countries. 


Dutiable.       Free  goods. 


ToUl. 


Ontario: 

From  (vreat  Britain 

From  the  United  Stotes. . 
From  all  other  countries. 


$12,947,923        $1,164,427  i      $14,112,352 

12,444.261  5.021.923  17,466,184 

1,550,457  38,334  1,588,791 


Total. 


.|      26,942,643  6,224.684  33,167,327 


Quebec :  I 

From  Great  Britain I      15,716,749 


From  the  Unit«d  States  . 
From  all  other  countries. 


ToUl. 


Nova  Scotia: 

From  Great  Britain 

From  the  United  States . . 
From  all  other  countries  . 


Total  . 


New  Brunswick : 

From  Great  Britain 

From  the  United  States  .. 
li^m  all  other  countries  . 


Total  . 


Manitoba: 

From  Great  Britain 

l^m  the  United  States  . . 
From  all  other  countries  . 


ToUl . 


British  Columbia: 

From  Great  Britain 

From  the  United  SUtes . . 
From  all  other  countries  . 


Total  . 


Prince  Edward : 

From  Great  Britoin 

From  the  United  SUtes .. 
From  all  other  countries  . 


ToUl  . 


Northwest  Territories : 

Al]  from  the  United  SUtes. , 


littiLKf:. 


Total  from  Great  Britaiij 

Total  ftom  the  United  SUtes. 


20, 947  815 
11,262.195 
7,578,486 


20,243,494         10,545,002  39,788,496 


6,580.380 
6,916,865 


5, 231, 006 

4,681,815 

632,121 


2,870.065 

1,793,120 

941, 781 


521,174  i 

421,480 

.502,508 


423,720 

1,381,098 

8,717 


22,140 

104,001 

1,187 


1, 814, 135 


127, 328 


35.860  461 

25,632,313 

Total  fh>m  all  other  countries lu,  i27,931 


G  rand  total  entered  for  consnmptlon 71, 620, 725 


19,990,879 


3,391,289 
2,216.009 
1,444,349 


5.000,000 

1,445.231 

7, 052, 197 

2.575,703 

1,650,877 

472,562 

715.076  \ 

600,283  . 

2,981 

3, 290, 779 

2,260,000 

475,138 

4,698.082 

1.318,340 

0, 010, 972 

445,800 

1,485,699 

9,904 


1,941,403 


069,353 

1,408.490 

146,951 

36,778 

205,949 

241 

706,126 

1,614,439 

147, 192 

2,224,794 

242,963 

2,467,767 

656,946 
189,751 
61, 128 

32,691  ' 

34,700 

18,377 

689,637 
224,451 
79,505 

907,825 

86,768 

993,593 

182,236 

1,563  j 

183,799 

7. 723. 347  43. 583, 808 

11,071.799  :ie.704.  IIU 

1.195,7;«'         li.rj:.  «84 


91,611,604 
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ProTincea. 


Produce  of    Not  the  produce  ; 
Canada.      ,       of  Canada. 


Onterio $26,700,285 


Quebec. 

Kora  Scotia 

KewBroDswick 

Manitoba 

Britlah  Colombia 

Prince  Edward  laland 

KoTtbweat  Territoriea 

Coin  and  ballion 

Not  deMgnated  (shipped  to  the  United  Stotos) . 


Total. 


35, 949. 556 
7,998,941 
5, 638,806 
625,336 
2, 231, 654 
1, 774. 460 
2,431 


80. 921, 379 


$644,154 

11, 699, 238 

239.597 

767,668 

65 

24,199 

306 


13»375,117 


Total. 


$27. 344, 449 

47, 648, 794 

8. 238,  538 

6,406,374 

625,391 

2, 255, 753 

1. 774, 766 

)i,431 

971, 005 

3. 023. 322 


Exports  by  provinoes  and  principal  countries. 


98,290.823 


To  Great  Britain: 

From  Ontario 

From  Ooabec 

From  NoraSootia 

From  New  Bninawiok 

From  Manitoba 

*     From  Britiah  Columbia 

From  Prince  Bdward  laland. 


Produce  of 
Canada. 


$6, 474,  020 

29,066,545 

1,902,654 

3, 260, 406 

501,020 

495, 105 

936,874 


Not  the  produce 
of  Canada. 


$188, 557 

10, 907, 900 

9,324 

5,165 


3,406 


ToUl. 


$6,662,577 

89,974,445 

1,911,983 

3. 205, 571 

501,520 

498,601 

036,874 


Total  to  Great  Britain I     42,637,219  I 


11, 114, 352       53, 751, 570 


To  the  United  BUtea: 

From  Ontario 

FkomQaebeo 

From  Novm  Sootia 

From  New  Bmnawick 

From  Manitoba 

From  Britiah  Colnmbia 

Trom  Prince  Edward  laland. . 

From  Korthweat  Territoriea  . 

CoiB  and  ballion 

Not  acooonted  for 


20,063,464 
4,840,810 
2,291,019  , 
1,583,294  j 
123,816  I 
1,568,865 
556,901 
2,431  |. 


447, 910 
536,236 
109,490 
760,844 

55 
19,384 

70 


20.511.374 
5.376,555 
2,400,509 
2,334,188 

128,871 
1,573,249 

556.971 
2,431 

963,805 
3, 023, 322 


Total  to  the  United  Stotea 31,015.109 


1,863,969       36.866.225 


According  to  the  foregoing  returns,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  British  and  American  produce  and  manufact- 
ures in  the  Dominion  during  the  year  1881  was  comparatively  nearly 
equal,  viz,  from  $34,461,000  to  $43,584,000  in  the  former,  and  from 
$29,347,000  to  $36,704,000  in  the  latter,  during  the  years  1880  and  1881 ; 
an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  British  goods  of  $9,123,000,  and  in  the 
latter  of  $7,357,000.  If  we  take  the  further  fact  into  account  that  foreign 
goods  were  exported  from  the  Dominion  to  Great  Britain,  where  they  are 
credited  as  imxM)rts  from  Canada,  to  the  value  of  over  $11,000,000,  and 
that  nearly  all  these  goods  were  American,  it  is  apparent  that  the  im- 
ports into  the  Dominion  from  the  United  States  were  greater  by  at  least 
$5,000,000  than  the  imports  from  Great  Britain. 

The  exi>orts  of  Canadian  goods  to  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1881 
amoanted  to  $42,637,000,  and  to  the  United  States  to  about  $35,000,000. 

It  is4herefore  apparent  that  in  the  gross  trade  of  the  Dominion  with 
Great  Britain  and  with  the  United  States,  that  is,  in  a  trade  of 
$171,906,000,  there  is  not  a  difference  of  $3,000,000. 

In  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  tariff  upon  British  and  American  trade, 
it  appears  that  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1881 
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the  datiable  goods  amounted  to  $35,860,000,  and  the  free  goods  to 
$7,724,000,  while  of  the  imports  from  the  IJiiited  States  during  the  same 
year  the  dutiable  goods  amounted  to  $2o,632,§00,  and  the  free  goods  to 
over  $11,000,000.  The  total  duties  collected  on  British  imports  amounted 
to  $8,773,000,  and  on  American  imports  to  $5,049,000.  It  is  thus  apparent 
that  the  tariff  falls  much  heavier  proportionally  upon  British  than  upon 
American  imports.' 

The  following  statement  shows  the  nature  of  the  exports  from  the 
Dominion  during  the  year  1881 : 


Description.                 ^              *           '  Canadian.  |    Foreign.  Total. 

Prodncta  of  the  mine.'. $2,767,829        $148,425  $2,916,254 

Products  of  the  flehories , ,    6,887,716            31,169  i  6.898,884 

ProducU  of  the  forest ,  24,960,012          749,836  25,709,848 

Animals  and  tholr'prodnce 121,360,219;    1,305,391  i  22,665^610 

Agricultural prodncts 21,268,327  I  10,025,800  i  31,294.127 

Manufactures 3,076,095          968,028  4,043,123 

MiscellaDeons I        622,182          146,468  968,650 

Coin  and  bullion i 971,005 

Exports  to  the  United  States  not  otherwise  accounted  for 3,023,322 

Total ,  80,921,379     13,375,117  I  98,290,823 


An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  exports  gives  the  following  results: 

Fisheries. — Of  the  total  exports  of  the  products  of  the  fisheries  nearly 
one-half  was  made  up  of  dry  salted  codfish. 

Thejorest — Out  of  a  total  export  valued  at  $24,960,000,  deals,  planks, 
boards,  joists,  and  oak  and  white  pine  timber  amounted  to  $20,600,000. 

Animals  and  their  produce. — Of  these  total  exports  horses  amounted 
to  $2,094,000,  horned  cattle  to  $3,465,000,  cheese  to  $5,510,000,  eggs  to 
$1,104,000,  furs  to  $1,983,000,  meats,  principally,  to  $1,110,000,  and  wool 
to  $410,000,  or  $15,676-,000  of  the  whole. 

Agricultural  products. — Of  the  total  exports  hereof,  the  i)roduce  of 
Canada,  barley  amounted  to  $6,260,000,  pease  to  $3,478,000,  wheat  to 
$2,594,000,  flour  to  $2,173,000,  hay  to  $1,813,000,  potatoes  to  $830,000, 
malt  to  $050,000,  and  green  fruits  to  $045,000.  Of  the  total  foreign  agri- 
cultural products  exported  wheat  amounted  to  $7,043,000  and  Indian 
corn  to  $2,615,000. 

Manufactures.-— Of  the  totaV  exports  of  Canadian  manufactures,  ex- 
ti'act  of  hemlock  bark  amounted  to  $190,000,  grindstones  to  $36,000, 
gypsum  to  $13,000,  scrap  iron  to  $191,000,  junk  and  oakum  to  $35,000, 
sole  and  upper  leather  to  $417,000,  ale,  beer,  and  cider  to  $21,000,  oil- 
cake to  $39,000,  ships  to  $348,000,  starch  to  $33,000,  tobacco  to  $37,000, 
rags  to  $49,000,  or  $1,309,000  so-called  manufactures  out  of  a  total  ex- 
port of  $3,000,000.  The  principal  exports  of  manufactures  proper  were : 
Boots  and  shoes,  $102,000;  machinery,  $40,000;  musical  instruments, 
$30,000;  carriages,  $46,000;  sewing-machines,  $165,000;  steel,  and  man- 
'  ufactures  of,  $144,000 ;  and  household  furniture,  $100,000.  It  may  thus 
be  seen  that  the  exports  of  manufactures  proper  from  Canada  were  less 
than  $1,500,000  during  the  year  1881. 

In  regard  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Dominiou  the 
following  facts  will  prove  of  interest:  Of  the  total  imports  into  Ontario 
entered  for  consumption  more  than  one-half  came  from  the  (Jnited 
States,  while  of  the  total  exports  from  the  province  $20,511,000  came 
to  the  United  States,  leaving  only  $6,833^000  for  all  other  countries. 
More  than  one-half  the  total  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  is  with  the  province  of  ( Intario.  Of  the  total  imports 
entered  for  consumption  in  the  province  of  Quebec  nearly  $21,000,000, 
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or  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole,  came  from  Great  Britain,  and  only 
$11,262,000  from  the  United  States;  while  of  the  exports  from  theprov 
iDce  nearly  $40,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  $47,648,000  went  to  England— 
of  which,  however,  American  products  represented  about  $10,000,000 — 
and  only  $5,376,000  to  the  United  States. 

Of  the  imports  into  ^e  other  provinces  Great  Britain  leads  us  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island—  $7,372,000 
British  to  $4,691,000  American  ;  while  we  lead  Great  Britain  in  the  im- 
ports into  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Northwest  Territories — 
$3,284,000  American  to  $1,152,000  British. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Great  Brj^aiu  controls  that  portion  of  the 
trade  of  the  Dominion  which  can  be  reached  by  ocean  steam  carriage, 
while  the  United  States*  controls  the  trade  which  is  reached  by  lake  and 
railway  carriage.  Thus  the  trade  of  Canada  is  severely  reduced  to  a 
question  of  accommodation  and  contiguity,  for  Great  Britain,  with  her 
magnificent  steam  marine,  is  nearer  to  the  country  which  receives  it6 
supplies  through  the  gulf  ports  than  the  United  States,  with  its  rail  and 
river  carriage,  while,  with  any  reasonable  regard  to  its  proper  cultiva- 
tion, the  trade  of  Ontario,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and  the  !N^ortli- 
west  Territories  will  ever  be  with  the  Unitod  States. 

In  regard  to  the  foreign  trade  of  Quebec  and  the  causes  which  oper- 
ate against  American  trade  therein,  as  compared  with  British  trade,  the 
following  extract  from  a  report  by  Consul  Wasson,  dated  Decepiber  17, 
1881,  will  prove  interesting : 

COTTOX  AND  IROX  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  IRON. 

A  comparison  of  tbo  importation  of  cottons  and  iron  and  manufactures  of  iron  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States^  whence  the  supply  is  generally  received  at  this 
port,  shows  about  the  same  relative  ratio  of  increase  in  the  former  line  of  goods,  but 
in  the  latter,  while  the  importation  from  Great  Britain  has  increased  during  the  year 
1081  118  per  cent.,  that  from  the  United  States  has  increased  616  per  cent. 

Leading  hardware  dealera  say  that  the  reason  why  importations  in  their  line  of 
goods  from  the  United  States  are  not  larger  is  that  edged  tools  and  articles  of  com- 
mon U9e  of  American  mannfacture  are  of  better  style  and  finer  finish  than  Il!nglish 
goods  In  like  lines,  and  when  the  duty  is  added  to  the  higher  price  which  such  goods 
eoat  and  are  worth,  the  consumer,  while  prefen*ing  the  better  article,  takes  the  poorer 
because  it  is  cheaper. 

The  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  exports  from  Quebec  find  a  market  in  Great  Britain 
Mid  only  2i  per  cent,  in  the  United  States  may  furnish  another  reason  for  the  prepon- 
derance of  English  trade,  as  it  is  not  unnatural  for  people  to  buy  where  they  sell,  if 
the  merchandise  they  wiuit  can  be  obtained  at  fair  rates. 

The  increased  sales,  however,  during  the  lant  year  in  these  two  leading  articles  of 
American  production  and  manufacture  should  encourage  dealers  to  renewed  efforts, 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  with  the  improved  times  that  seem  to  have  set  in  here 
In  earnest  the  advantage  which  English  dealers  now  enjoy  may  be  overcome. 

Gonsnl  Taylor,  of  Winnipeg,  gives  the  following  interesting  resume 
of  the  import  trade  of  Manitoba.  It  will  be  seen,  therefrom,  that,  as  far 
as  the  direct  imports  are  concerned,  the  United  States  controls  the 
greater  jiortion  thereof,  although  if  we  take  the  domestic  imports  into 
consideration,  that  is,  the  imports  from  Eastern  Canada,  in  which  British 
goodB  fignre  prominently,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  consumption 
of  these  fully  equals  the  consumption  of  American  goods  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  Consul  Taylor's  returns  show  an  import  of 
free  goods  into  Manitoba  to  the  amount  of  $69,512  more  than  the  offi- 
cial retams  published  at  Ottawa,  which  amount  is  almost  entirely  cred- 
ited to  Great  Britain. 
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Foreign  imparts  of  Manitoba,  1881. 

Countries.  ,  Dutiable.         Free.       I     Total. 


United  SUtca $1,881,683  $115,303       $1,496,988 

GreatBritain #     423,717  80,220  508,937 

France 5,567  1,317  6,884 

Belgium 1,193    1,193 

Germany 399    399 

Holland 716     715 

Italy 169    169 

Portugal 84    84 

West  Indies,  British 608    608 


Total 1,814,135  196,840         2,010,97:i 

As  compared  with  1880,  there  has  been  iucreased  dutiable  importation  of  $663,574, 
aud  of  free  goods  $109,244,  most  of  which  have  been  from  the  United  States.  The 
aggregates  for  1880,  dutiable  and  free,  were:  United  States,  $833,983;  Great  Britain, 
$%3,S8;  other  countries,  $10,005;  total,  $1,337,686,  against  $2,010,975  in  1881. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  few  leading  articles  which  constitute  nearly 
two-thirds jof  the  dutiable  importations  from  the  United  States,  and  the  great  advance 
in  value  in*  1881,  Avith  two  exceptions  (flour  and  oats),  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year  : 


Description.  1880.  1881. 


$71,668  $158,801 

8, 060  .  13,  392 

15, 811  13,  923 

11, 708  9,  476 

5,  882  20, 451 


Animals,  living 

Baking-powder 

Breadstuflb: 

Flour,  wheat 

OaU 

Coal 

Provisions : 

Batter I  372  i  1,962 

Lard '        6,896  12,575 

Baoon  and  hams ,      62,168        125.438 

Beef 6,479  0.S17 

Pork I      69,333  85,701 

Meats,  canned 2,682  6.415 

Wood,  manafaetares  of— 

FuAiture 5,198  13,056 

Shingles i      13,970  26,771 

Mannfactures,  n.e.s ,      50,311        182,565 

Lumber  and  timber 46,315        158.644 


Total  principal  articles 375,853  I      837,497 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  larger  importation  than  formerly  of  manu- 
factures from  the  United  States  as  compared  with  Great  Britain.  A  statement  of  lead- 
ing articles  is  appended : 


Manufactures  of-  '  %"u.r„     '  I 


From    Great  ,  From  United 


BriUin.       '         States. 


Cotton $79,946  $50. 913 

Drugs,  &c ,  1,292  4.842 

Flax I  8,501  6.336 

(ibiss... ■  540  5.6a) 

Iron  and  steel I  25,337  155,861 

Leather 1  4,979  10,75:t 

Oils 1  319  2.377 

Paper 6,622  12,170 

SUks 27,713  514 

Spirits  and  wines 9,033  70(» 

Wood 1,021  380.270 

Wool I  142,048  1,6»4 
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DOMESTIC  IMPORTATIONS. 

No  \esA  remarkable  is  the  iucrease  of  domestic  importations  or  free  gooils  brought  iii 
l»ond  throogh  the  T7nitod  States  from  Eastern  Canada.  In  1880  the  aggregate  was 
|:i,599,980,  while  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  the  aggregate  is  $5,351,665,  distrib- 
uted as  follows : 

Dry  goods • $1,046,564 

Emigrants' effects 1,013,755 

Groceries 907, 957 

Hardware 630,355 

Leather 315,579 

Liquors 84,370 

Machiner>' 701,741 

Miscellaneous 651. 344 


5,351,665 


A  large  proportion  of  the  item  *Miardware"  consists  of  railway  iron,  including  stee 
rails,  and  1  am  assured  by  the  collector  of  this  port  that  perhaps  a  fourth  of  the  ag- 
j^gate  are  importations  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  (chiefly  from  Great 
Britain),  whicn  have  paid  duties  on  arrival  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and  have  thence 
been  transported  duty  free  to  Manitoba.  Mr.  Collector  Spencer  also  expresses  the 
opinion  that  with  the  establishment  of  strong  jobbing  houses  in  Winnipeg,  now  rap- 
idly in  progress,  direct  importations  from  the  manufacturing  centers  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  hitherto,  may  reasonably  be  anticipated. 

Ill  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  tariff  on  Canadian  manufactures  in 
Quebec,  Consul  Taylor,  in  his  report,  quoted  above,  remarks  as  follows : 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of  the  '*  national  policy "  in  building  up 
maonfacturing  interests  fn  other  localities,  its  effect  is  scarcely  apparent  in  the  con- 
sular district  of  Quebec,  if  I  except  the  shoe  trade,  which  was  in  reasonably  prosper- 
ous condition  before  the  new  tariff  went  into  operation. 

There  has  been  no  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  this  line,  but  those  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  cns- 
toms  duties  have  been  greatly  extended  and  their  business  is  very  prosperous,  sales 
being  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Canada,  cheap  labor  and  the  duty  giving  them 
nearly  absolute  control  of  the  local  market. 

The  beet- sugar  manufacture,  referred  to  in  my  last  report,  has  taken  practical  shape 
at  Coaticook  and  Berthier,  the  enterprise  having  been  abandoned  for  the  present  in 
Quebec. 

In  counectiiin  with  this  new  interest,  it  is  reported  that  the  yield  of  beets  has  been 
disappointing ;  whether  from  the  unfavorable  character  of  the  soil,  climate,  or  inex- 
perience in  culture,  I  have  not  been  informed.  The  Coaticook  company,  having 
produced  the  first  sugar,  will  be  in  receipt  of  $7,000  yearly  for  ten  years  from  the  pro- 
visional government.    The  enterprise  as  yet  is  but  an  experiment. 

It  i8  but  fair  to  add,  however,  that  reports  received  from  other  con- 
sulates bear  evidence  to  increased  activity  in  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  the  Dominion,  the  result,  it  is  claimed,  of  the  tariff.  Consul- 
General  Smith,  of  Montreal^  in  his  report  for  tbe  year  1881,  fcays  that — 

Tmier  the  new  tariff  law  many  establishments  have  been  created  or  enlarged,  and 
it  is  nnderstoi>d  that  some  of  them  at  least  are  proving  very  proti  table. 

A  glance  at  the  tables  giving  the  trade  of  Canada  by  countries  shows 
how  insignificant  its  commercial  relations  arc  outside  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Appreciating  the  well-established  truth  that 
diversified  trade  relations  are  as  necessary  to  a  country's  foreign  com- 
merce as  a  diversity  of  industries  to  its  internal  prosperity,  the  Domin- 
ion authorities  are  making  praiseworthy  efforts  to  open  and  enlarge 
direct  commercial  relations  with  Central  and  South  America  and  with 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  referring  to  this  phase  of  Canadian  trade,  Commissioner  Johnson, 
of  Ottawa,  in  his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1881,  addressed  to  the 
minister  of  customs,  draws  special  attention  to  the  increase  of  the 
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lirect  trade  between  the  Dominion  and  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America. 

The  total  trade  of  the  Dominion — imports  and  exports — with  the 
West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  during  the  year  1881  amounted  to 
$6,963,000,  an  increase  on  the  trade  of  the  preceding  year  of  $475,000, 
and  on  the  trade  of  1876  of  $1,690,000. 

The  total  trade — imports  and  exports — of  the  Dominion  with  South 
America  amounted  to  $1,370,000  during  the  year  1881,  an  increase  on 
the  trade  of  the  preceding  year  of  about  $300,000,  and  on  the  trade  of 
1876  an  increase  of  $500,000.  This  increase,  small  as  it  may  appear 
to  us,  is  only  noteworthy  for  its  promissory  eifects  upon  Canadian 
trade  and  the  stimulus  which  it  will  give  to  the  well-directed  efforts  of 
the  Dominion  authorities  for  enlarged  trade  relations  with  this  conti- 
nent. Appreciating  the  fact  that  steamships  will  henceforth  be  the 
great  commercial  arteries  through  which  the  nations  must  interchange 
products,  the  Canadians  are  directing  their  best  energies  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  direct  steam  communication  with  the  several  countries.  In 
this  respect  the  Dominion  deserves  all  the  success  which  is  sure  to  fol- 
low the  inauguration  of  a  policy  which  will  give  something  greater  than 
provincial  volume  and  value  to  its  foreign  commerce. 

In  this  connection  the  following  letter  to  our  consnl-general  at.  Mon- 
treal from  the  consnl-general  of  Brazil  at  the  same  place  is  of  interest: 

Brazilian  C< »nsulatr-Genkral, 

Montreal,  December  2,  1881. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  yonr  letter  of  yesterdayj  I  have  mnch  pleasure  in  replying 
to  your  inquiries. 

The  company)  an  you  are  aware,  is  called  "The  Social <^  Pastale  Fran^aise  de  Atlan- 
tique."  The  capital  is  10,000,000  francs,  or  $2,000,000.  The  president  of  the  company 
is  president  of  the  8oci<St^  Generale  of  France  and  Regent  of  the  Bank  of  France.  The 
other  directors  are  all  men  of  position  and  wealth.    The  whole  capital  is  paid  up. 

The  company  have  in  their  fleet  seven  ships.  Five  of  these  are  huilding,  two  in 
England  and  three  in  France.  The  other  two  are  now  running  in  the  Brazilian  and 
Canadian  line.  The  tonnage  of  the  new  ships  will  be  about  2,500  gross ;  290  feet  long, 
37  feet  broad,  and  will  carry  2,200  tons  dead  weight  on  a  draft  of  19  feet.  They  will 
be  built  ojf  steel,  and  have  every  improvement  and  accommodation  for  passengers; 
first  class,  40;  steerage,  100.  The  two  ships  building  in  England  will  be  ready  in 
April  and  May — those  in  France  a  little  later. 

The  company,  as  you  know,  proposes  having  two  lines:  first,  Brazil  and  Canada; 
second,  Canada  and  France.  The  first  has  already  commenced,  the  second  will  begin 
at  the  opening  of  navigation. 

The  route  ot  the  first  is  to  leave  Montreal  in  summery  then  Halifax  all  the  year  round, 
and  touch  at  St.  Thomas  (perhaps  Barbadoes),  Para,  Maranham,  Ceara,  Pernambuco, 
Bahia,  and  Bio,  returning  by  same  ports.  The  service  will  be  monthly  from  each  end. 
We  have  $50,000  subsidy  from  Canada,  and  100,000  milreis  from  Brazil,  equal  in  ster- 
ling to  £20,000  in  all.  We  have  also  the  bounty  money  from  the  French  Government. 
For  this  the  company  only  carry  the  mails  free. 

I  expect  the  first  ship,  the  Connte  d'  Eu,  in  Halifax  on  the  20th,  and  she  will  leave 
for  Brazil  the  Ist  of  January.  The  second  line  will  leave  Montreal  inr summer,  and 
Halifax  in  winter,  for  Havre  and  Antwerp,  and  return  monthly  (possibly  fortnightly). 

Any  other  information  I  can  give  you,  I  will  be  most  happy  to  do  so. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  DARLEY  BENTLEY, 

Consul'Generah 

J.  Q.  Smith,  Esq.. 

Copfiul'General  of  tlie  United  States, 
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Priacipal  import§  from  the  United  States  into  British  North  America^  entered  for  consump- 
tion, during  the  fiscal  year  l&bl. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


DOM15IOX  OF  CANADA. 

LiTe  animals : 

Homed  cattle $195,460 

Horses 40,046 

Sbeep 15,036 

Swine* 10,936 

BakinKpowders 35,731 

Blackuiff. 22,000 

Books  of  all  kinds,  prints,  ehromos, 

cards,  music,  Ac 627, 014 

Brass  msnnfactnres 170,000 

Bread  stufls  snd  brc«dt 2, 461, 723 

Brushes 29,468 

Buttons 118,714 

Csrts  and  carriages  of  all  kinds 143,651 

Clocks,  anditartsof 70,655 

Coal 8,814,811 

Coffee,  gre^n 93  326 

Copper  manufactures  57,560 

Collars  and  cuffs 53,840 

Cordage  of  all  kinds |  104,000 

Cotton  msnnfscturrs : 

OraT  or  unbleached 371,365 

Denims,  drillings,  &c 626,769 

All  other  manufactures  of 1, 168, 659 

Toul  cotton  mannfactnrca :  2, 166, 793 

I>rnm«  djes.  chemicals,  and  medicines .  334, 230 

Earthen  and  china  ware j  4JS,  000 

Fancy  articles I  97.182 

Fishofallsorts 34,000 

Flax  manufactures 48, 017 

Frafts  and  nuts  of  all  sorts 498,000 

Furs,  and  manufkctures  of 60.113 

Glass  mannliscturea 400, 000 

PUted  warf,  &c 166,274 

Powder  and  other  explosiTos 74, 855 

India  rubber  and  eutta-percha  goods.  292, 000 

Hats»  caps,  and  bonnets 584,635 

Iran  and  steel,  snd  manufactures  of . . . '  3, 067, 403 

Jewelrr ,  164,154 

Leather,  and  manntkctures  of 622, 150 

Vsrble.  and  manufactures  of. 73, 678 


Metal  manufactures,  such  as  kero- 
I    sene  fixtures,  britannia,  JajMuaned 

ware,  types,  &o 

I  Musi<^  instruments 

'  Kerosene  .- 

All  other  oils 

I  Oilcloths 

I  Paints  and  colors 

;   Paper,  uid  manufactures  of 

I  Provisions 

Ships  and  vessels 

il  Silk  manufactures 

Starch 

'  Sugars  and  sirups 

'  Tea 

I'  Tin  manufactures 

'   Tobacco  manufactures 

Spirits  of  tnrpent  iue 

Vamish 

Vegetables,  prepared  and  preserved. 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

'  Wood  manufactures 

I  Wood,  lumber,  and  timber 

'  Woolen  manufactures 

Free  goods: 

i         Fish 

'         6utta«percha  and  India  rubber, 
crude 

I I  Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures 

I  of 

Bags  and  waste  paper 

Kosin 

Articles  for  the  use  of  tho  govem- 

'  ment 

Articles  warehoused  for  ships* 

stores 

Settlers*  effects 

All  other  articles,  dutiable  and  tree. . 

Total  imports  from  the  United  States. 

Imports  into  NBWFOUin>LAlfD  fh>m 

the  United  States 


•160, 196 
852.146 
280,500 
160,702 

73,244 
101,677 
402,283 
1,494,467 
100,234 
108,684 

63,396 
564,204 
908,609 
232,042 
138,807 
102. 675 

45,546 

71,264 
104,486 
594,805 
314.490 
257.262 

560.760 

315.668 

285,000 
128. 422 
74,952 


52,806 

631. 870 

10. 030, 971 


36,704,112 
1,593,837 


.Total    Imports  into  British  Xorth 
America  fh>m  the  United  States.. . 


88,297,449 


*Swin^,  slaughtered.  In  bond  for  exportation,  were  received  ftom  the  United  States  during  the  year  to 
the  value  of  $500, 000. 

tFlom-,  Indian  com,  and  com  meal  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  this  Import  Wheat  to  the  value 
of  17,730,000,  and  Indian  eom  to  the  value  of  $2,700,000.  were  Imported  from  the  United  States  but  not 
rarmd  for  oonsamption.  These  cereab  were  doubtless  exported  to  England,  where  they  figured  as 
CsnadJan  products. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  British  North  America, 


Articles. 


DOMUriON  OF  CANADA. 

Alksli 

Animals  livinc: 

Oxen,  balls,  and  cows 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Horses 

Bacon  and  haou 

Beef: 

Fif«h 

Salted,  and  pork 

BoUer.... fT. 

Cheese 


1879. 


1880. 


$292,000  i  $34^000 


2,662,000 

773,000 

64,000 

452,000 

107,00»l 

15,000 

8,832,000 

2,638,000 


4.084,000 

836,000 

10,000 

647,000 

16,000 

11,000 

2,672,000 

3,721,000 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  British  North  America — Continued. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


Corn: 

Wheat. 
OatB. 


Pease 

Maize  (Indian  com) 

Other  kinds 

Hour 

Oat  meal 

Cotton,  raw 

Extracts  of  hark,  and  other,  for  tanning  and  dyeing  . 
Fish. 


Fmit,Taw 

Hides,  tanned  and  dressed  . . . 
Iron  and  steel  manufactures  . 
Lard. 


Meat, preserved  (not  salted). 

Oil 

Oil-aeodoake 

Potatoes 

Skins  and  furs  (all  kinds) .... 
Wood  and  timher : 

Hewn 

Sawed  and  split 

Staves 

Furniture,  &.o 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

All  other 


Total  from  Dominion. 


12,700,000 

10,  035, 000 

802.000 

1,288,000 

2,235,000 

2,788.000 

2,827,000 

4, 712,  000 

268,000 

64,000 

1,092,000 

1,968.000 

195,000 

382,000 

44,000 

39.000 

93,000 

83,000 

1, 122,  000 

1,  326,  OOO 

496,000 

855,000 

102, 000 

:W2,O0O 

68,000 

102,000 

204,000 

368,000 

64,000 

88,000 

98,000 

73,000 

25,000 

54,000 

136,  000 

156.000 

559,  000 

1.  215,  000 

3.  386, 000 

7,480.000 

10, 006, 000 

14, 960,  000 

134,000 

204,000 

88,000 

•  161,000 

20,000 

5.000 

1. 014, 000 

1,088,000 

47, 793, 000 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Copper  ore  and  regulus 

Extract  of  bark  for  tanning,  &e . 
Fish  . 


OIL  train  or  blubber . 
Skins  and  furs : 

Seal 

Other  sorts 

AH  other  articles.... 


632,000 


Total  from  Newfoundland 

Total  from  British  North  America  . 


680,000 
1,200,000 

394,000 
25,000 
38,000 


2,909,000 


50,066,000 


62, 840, 000 


476,000 


617,000 
773,000 

263,000 
.'>4,000 
43,000 


2.226.000 


65,066.000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British  North  America, 


Articles. 


1879. 


TO  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

BrOiih  good*. 


Alkali 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Beer  and  ale 

Books,  printed 

Chemical  products  and  preparations. 

Coals,  cinaers,  and  fuel 

Cordage  and  twines 

Cotton  goods : 

Entered  by  th^  yard 

Entered  by  value 

Drugs  and  medicinal  preparations . . . 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Glass  manufactures 

Harware  and  cutlery 

Hats,  all  sorts 

Leath  er ". 

Linens : 

By  the  yard 

value 

Machinery 

Metals: 

Iron,  wrought  or  other 

Copper,  wrought  or  other 


$360,000 

$389,000 

3,638,000 

3,  760,  000 

112,000 

136.000 

263,000 

282,000 

122,000 

132,000 

258,000 

316,000 

49,000 

78,000 

2,751,000  ! 

3.080.000 

1,049,000 

1,186.000 

166,000 

161,000 

293,000 

355,000 

170,000  1 

180,000 

476,000 

651.000 

331.000 

467,0<:0 

170,000 

236,000 

520,000 

899,000 

170,000 

175,  (HMI 

292,000 

476,000 

4.974.000 

8,219,000 

200,000 

195. 000 
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EjrpQrtsfrwm  th^  United  Kingdom  to  BriHsh  North  Jm^rtca— Continued. 


AitlcleB.  1879.  1880. 


TO  THB  DOMINION  OP  cakada— Continued. 
British  goods— Continned. 


368,  000  I  300,  OOO 

326,000  I  408,000 

196,000  ,  365,000 

151,000  200,000 

195,000  263.000 

554,  000  656, 000 

132,000  I  166,000 


l>ilM«d 

Painten*  colors , 

Prnpcr^  all  sorts , 

Pickles,  vineicar,  snd  sanoes. 

SsJt 

Silk  manafactares , 

Stations rv,  ot  her  than  {taper , 

SajeB-...." ;  661,000  I  622;000 

Woolens:  ! 

Bjthej-ard 1        3,716,000  5,222,000 

\alue 214,000  243,000 

All  other  articles I        1,718.000  3,308,000 

Total  British  goods i      24.494,000  33, 126, 000 

Forgign  good*. 

<'<rffee 68,000  64,000 

I>ngs,  nnenumerated 30,000  25,000 

Dyeing,  &c..  staffs 10,000  20.000 

Fruit: 

Corrants 10,000  10,000 

Oranges '  127,000  133,000 

Baiains 34,000  39.000 

Hemp,  dressed  and nndreased 44,000  185,000 

Hides,  nndressed , 20,000  i  15.000 

Metala:  I 

Iron  bars  20,000  29,000 

Zinc,  mannfiictnred ,  5,000  15,000 

OQ.  oliTe 20,000  18,000 

Riee 219,000  190,000 

Silk,  manolhetared 5.000 

Skins: 

Sheep 25,000  I  39,000 

AUother 15,000  34,000 

Spices: 

P«pper ., I  .30,000  25,000 

AlloCher >. 68,000  59.000 

Spirits:  ' 

Brandy 10,000  20,000 

Bum 15,000  26,000 

Sugar,  nllnad  and  nnreflned 2,000  7.000 

Ten 1,700.000  1,803,000 

Wine 44,000  39,000 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs* : 83,000  200,000 

All  other articlea j  366,000  576,000 

Total I        2,966,000  3,577,000 

Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  products 27,468,000  j       36, 708, 000 

NBWPOUHDLAirD. 

BritUh  goods. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Besfrandale 

Coal  and  cinders 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cottons: 

By  yard 

ByTalue 

Earthenware,  Ac , 

Hardwares 

J>ather , 

Unens 

HeCals :  Iron,  wrought  and  not . . . 

Salt r. 

Soap .• 

Telecraphlc  wires  and  apparatus . , 

WooSenik 

AH  other  articles 


$486,000 

$515,000 

30,000 

20,000 

39,000 

44,000 

83.000 

88.000 

186.000 

151.000 

54,000 

39,000 

20.000 

26,000 

64.000 

78,000 

44,000 

34,000 

34.000 

39,000 

146.000, 

132,000 

5.000 

10.000 

15.000 

10,000 

2,235,000 
277,000 

200,000 

668,000  , 

643,000 

1, 968, 000 

4, 340. 000 

Total  British I 1,968,000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British  North  America — Continaod. 


Articlea. 

1879.         j 

1880. 

NEWFOUKDULKD—Contlnued. 

Foreign  goodt. 

Butter 

2,500 
14,000 
5,000 
8,000 
2,600 
219, 000 
4,000 

Coffee 

13,666 

4.500  , 

8,000 

500 

214,000 

8,800  1 

62,200 

Onrrftnt^i .  -  ^  - 

Siifffi.i>, T^finecTpod  unreflnf^d  ,-^^,-, .,,^-,,.-, ....,.,..  .... 

Tea 

Wine 

All  other  articlee 

90,000 

Total  foreign  goodn 

306,000  1 

345,000 

Total  of  British  and  foreign  products 

2,274,000  j 

4,685,000 

Grand  total  to  British  North  America 

29, 737, 000 

41, 388, 000 

FOREIGN  €OI«II«IER€i:  OF  MEXICO. 

Owing  to  tbe  system,  or  rather  lack  of  system,  in  regard  to  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  customs  returns  by  the  national  government, 
it  is  impossible  for  our  consuls  in  Mexico  to  supply  any  trustworthy  sta- 
tistics concerning  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  republic ;  at  best  all  that 
can  be  done  by  these  officials  is  to  give  details  of  the  trade  of  their  sev- 
eral districts.  Toarrive,  therefore,  atanapproximateestimateof  the  trade 
of  Mexico,  it  is  necessary  to  consult  the  official  publications  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries  holding  commercial  intercourse  therewith.  These  are 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany;  the  trade  of 
each  of  which  mth  Mexico  is  available,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Germany.  ^ 

An  analysis  of  the  official  returns  of  the  countries  mentioned  gives  the 
following  results,  the  trade  of  France  and  England  being  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1880,  and  the  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  j'tjar  ending 
June  30, 1881 : 

Exports  to  Mexico, 


From— 


1879. 


The  United  States $7,886,000 

Great  Britain 3,718,000 

France 5,153,000 

Total 16,737,000 


1880. 


$11,191,000 
6,235,000 
5,955,000 


23, 881, 000 


Imports  from  Mexico. 
Into— 


1879. 


The  United  States $7,209,000 

Great  Britain 2,833,000 

France |    1,568,(^00 

Total I  11,610,000 


1880. 


$8, 317,  ODD 
3. 052, 000 
1,066,000 


13,035.000 
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Certain  modifications  of  these  statements  are.  necessary  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  trade  proper  of  the  countries  mentioned  with  Mexico. 

The  total  exports  from  France  to  Mexico  during  the  year  1880  as  above 
given  amounted  to  $5,955,000.  In  this  trade  French  goods  amounted 
to  only  $3,390,000,  the  remainder  being  composed  of  exports  in  transit 
through  France — from  Switzerland  and  Italy,  principally. 

The  exports  of  British  goods  to  Mexico  (1880)  amounted  to  $5,953,000, 
Hie  balance,  $282,000,  being  made  up  of  foreign  and  colonial  goods. 

The  exports  of  American  goods  (1881)  amounted  to  $9,198,000,  the 
balance,  $1,993,000,  being  composed  of  foreign  exports. 

The  exports  proper,  therefore,  of  the  three.countries  to  Mexico  during 
the  year  1880  for  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  fiscal  year  1881  for 
the  United  States,  were  as  follows :  From  the  United  States,  $9,198,000; 
from  Great  Britain,  $5,953,000 ;  from  France,  $3,390,000.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  consumption  of  American  goods  in  Mexico  is  about 
equal  to  the  total  consumption  of  British  and  French  goods  combined. 
Taking  the  irregular  or  contraband  trade  into  consideration,  it  is  very 
much  greater. 

To  show  the  relative  condition  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States  with  Mexico  in  1877 — the  maximum  year  for  a 
number  of  years  previous  to  1880,  for  French  and  British  trade,  as  com- 
XMured  with  1880 — the  following  statement,  covering  the  exports  of  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  American  products,  is  given : 

ExporU  of  American^  Britttih^  and  French  produda  to  Merico, 


Frodncta. 

1877. 

1880. 

Increase. 

AoMrrir*      -r, ......-,  .-..„.- - 

$4,503,000 
4,840,000 
8. 600, 000 

10.108,000 
6,088,000 
3, 300. 000 

$4,605,000 

1.118,000 

210,000 

Briiiik 

Ftsneh 

Tirtal.    

12, 048. 000 

18.541,000 

6,508,000 

The  imports  from  Mexico  in  1877,  as  compared  with  1880,  show  the 
following  results: 


Imports  into— 

1877. 

1880. 

Increase. 

The  TTnf t«id  Sstm .. 

$5,204,000 
8,882,000 
1,133,000 

$8,317,000 
3, 052, 000 
1,666.000 

$3,118,006 
830,000 

Grcttt  Britain 

FnaMW                                  .      . 

588.000 

Totsl 

10,210.000 

13,035,000 

2,816,000 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  official  statement  that  the  exports  of 
American  produce  and  manufactures  to  Mexico  have  increased  more 
than  100  per  cent,  during  the  four  years  under  review,  against  23  per 
cent.  British  increase,  and  a  slight  decrease  of  French  exports.  The 
imports  from  Mexico  into  the  United  States  during  the  same  period  show 
an  increase  of  about  60  per  cent.,  those  into  France  an  increase  of 
about  47  per  cent.,  while  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  show  a  decrease 
of  about  22  per  cent. 

The  following  statements,  prepared  from  British,  French,  and  Ameri- 
can official  returns,  show  the  principal  articles  and  their  value  which 
enter  into  this  traae: 
4277 5 
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Imporit  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Mexico, 


ArticlM. 


Csontchoao 

Coohineal 

Coffee 

Copper  ore 

Dxiiga 

Dye-stnfb,  for  tanning 

Dye-wood: 

Logwood 

Unennmerated 

Hemp 

Other  vegetable  aabstances . . . . . 

Indigo 

Ore,  onennmerated 

Silver  ore 

Sagar,  unrefined 

Wood  fomitnre  and  hardwood: 

Mahogany 

Unennmerated 

All  other  wooda 


Total. 


1879. 


$6,000 
112, 00«) 
103,000 
lei.OOO  I 

25.000 
205,000 

122,000 
170,000 

88,000 
9.000 

49,000 


185,000 
248,000 

1,110,000 

8,000 

133,000 


1880. 


$8,000 
34,000 
52,000 

140,000 
83,000 

182,000 

204.000 
234,000 
195,000 


44,000 


107,000 
470.000 

1,062,000 
84,000 
146,000 


2,888,000 


8,062,000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Mexico, 


Artidea. 


BRmSH  000D8. 


Apparel  and  haberdaahery 

Cotton  yama 

Cottona: 

Entered  by  the  yard 

Entered  by  valoe 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Hat^ware  and  cutlery  (unennmerated) . 
linena: 

Entered  by  the  yard 

Entered  by  value 

Hachineryana  mill-work 

Metala,  iron,  wrought  or  not 

Silk  manufocturea 

Woolena: 

By  yard 

By  value 

All  other  artiolea 


Total  Britiah  gooda. 


FORBION  GOODS. 


Candles,  atearlne 

Cottona 

Qniokailver 

Silk: 

Kaw 

Hanufacturea 

Spicca,  cinnamon j^.. 

Wine. 


All  other  articlea 

Total  foreign  gooda 

Gran<3  total  of  Britiah  and  foreign  . 


1879. 


$25,000 
88,000 

1, 526, 000 

229,000 

7,000 

140.000 

234,000 

9,000 

258,000 

895,000 

10.000 

142.000 

17,000 

293,000 


8,868,000 


15,000 
201,000 

89,000 
500 
89,000 
8,000 
52,500 


1880. 


$20,000 
54,000 

2, 405, 000 

821,000 

10,000 

146^000 

814,000 
15.000 

423,000 

1,208,000 

18,000 

209,000 

15,000 

785,000 


5,953,000 


1,000 
11.000 
90.000 

54,000 
5,000 

88,000 
8,000 

80,000 


860,000  I   282,000 


8,718,000 


6,285,000 
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Articles. 


General  iin- 
porta. 


Speoiftl  im- 
ports. 


Dye-woods 

dttot 

Csbinet  woods 

Hides  and  skins,  undressed 

Indicp 

Tenuis 

XedicinsI  roots 

Pbonniam  tennx,  and  Tegetable  fibers. 

HoneT 

Mother  of  pearl,  in  the  shell 

Other  sriicles 

Total 


$497,000 
200,000 
191.000 
187,000 
180,000 
120,000 
100.000 
68.000 
41,000 
40,000 
146,000 


1,666,000 


$497,000 
155,000 
191,000 
76,000 
125,000 
91,000 
98,000 
68,000 
41,000 
40.000 
111,000 


1,488,000 


ExporU  from  France  to  Mexico,  1880. 


Articles. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


Cotton  manntSsTtores 

Jewefay,  and  gold,  aQrer,  and  platinam 

Wines 

Wo(d  mannlhotnres 

Skin  and  leather  manafaotares 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn 

Xeroery  and  battons 

Paper,  card-board,  books,  and  engrsTings 

Tbois  and  metal  inannfactnres 

aOk  msnnfactnres 

Fish 

Pottery,  glass,  andcrystsl 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqaeors 

lewel^,  other  than  gold,  sUver.  and  platinam 

Stearic  add,  mannfactnied,  and  candles 

OUtcoQ 

Machines  and  machinery 

Pmnsred  skins 

luSeftniU 

Medicines   

Bristles  and  hair   

Other  artidea 

Total 


$1,192,000 

928,000 

688,000 

667,000 

213,000 

261,000 

240.000 

177,000 

140,000 

114,000 

123.000 

108,000 

117,000 

105,000 

67,000 

62,000 

58.000 

48,000 

47.000 

48.000 

42,000 

620,000 


$228,000 

27,000 

605,000 

420,000 

246,000 

251,000 

227,000 

140,000 

93,000 

97,000 

101.000 

105,000 

88,000 

102,000 

38,000 

25,000 

46,000 

41,000 

42,000 

41,000 

41,000 

866,000 


6.956,000 


8,390,000 


Statement  ekowing  the  commerce  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 

1881. 

nCPOBTS  FKOM  MEXICO. 


Articles. 


GOOm  FBBS  OF  DOTT. 

>ods  returned 

Bstiks,me£cinal 

Chenksals,  drags,  dyes,  &c 

Cocoa,  cmde 

CoehinesLl 

Cofte 

I>ye>woods,  in  sticks 

Gians... 

Oypsom • 

dab  of  all  kinds 

Hides  sod  skins,  other  than  fhrs 

India  rabber  and  gntt^-peroha,  crude 

ladigp 

Woods,  uunaaulhctared 

All  ether  srticles 

Total  free  of  duty 


Value. 


$82,782 

147, 491 

68,632 

2,172 

14,418 

1,780,838 

160,670 

46,355 

1,927 

89,701 

2,111.750 

815, 059 

6,560 

829,296 

586,081 


5,643,176 


Articles. 


DUTIABLE  DIFOirre. 


Animals  living 

Barley 

Indiim  com 

Wheat , 

Pease,  beans.  &c 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  &c , 

'^       9r  in  pigs,  ingots,  and  old 
len  and  stone  ware 


Fancy  goods.... 
Fruits  and  nuts 

Hemp 

Old  iron 

Jute  and  other  _ 
Jute  manufactures 

Lead 

Leather 

Leather  goods 


Value. 


314.272 

12.998 

87,840 

7,180 

21,841 

1,164 

6,825 

$818 

672 

58,954 

82,044 

1,928 

1,634.216 

78,248 

27,661 

1,381 

1,075 
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Statement  showing  the  oatnmerce  between  Mexico  and  the  United  Statee^  j-o, — Continued. 
IMPOBTS  FROM  MEXICO^-Contliiaed. 


Articles. 


DUTLLBLK  IMPOBTS. 

Marble  and  stone 

Fish  oils 

Paintings  and  statuary 

Precioas  stones. 

Provisions 

Salt 

Spices 

Straw  and  palm-leaf  manafkotares. . 

Brown  sagar 

Molasses 


Valne. 


$1,603 

2,085 

806 

21,657 
1,787 
7,178 
5,219 

12,642 

20,540 
2,799 


Articlea. 


DUTIABLE  IXFOBTS. 

Melflda  and  sogar-cane  simp . . . 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Cigars 

Spirits  and  cordials 

"wool 

All  other  articles 

Total  free  of  duty 

Orand  total  free  and  dutiable 


Value. 


♦1,151 
22,314 
38,418 
4,154 
99,479 
68,693 


2, 674. 626 


8. 317, 802 


BXPOBTS  TO  MBXICO. 


Articles. 


1880. 


1881. 


Acids 

Agricultural  implemeflts  . 

Live  onimals : 

Hogs 

Homed  cattle 

Horses 

Mules 

Sheep 

All  other,  and  fowls  .. 


Total  live  animals . 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter: 

In  bottles 


In  casks . 

Billiard  tables 

Blacking 

Books,  pamphlets,  maps,  &o . 
Brass,  and  mannlkctures  of .. 

Bread  and  breadstufb : 

Bread  and  biscuit 

Indian  com 

Oats 

Flour 

All  other  breadstuffs 


Total  breadstufb  . 


Brooms  and  brushes 

Candles 

Carnages  and  carts 

Cars,  railroad 

Clocks  and  parts  of 

Coffee,  cocoa^  spices,  &c . . 
Coal: 

Anthracite 

Bitumineus 

Combs 

Copper: 

Pigs,  bars,  and  old.... 

Manufactures 

Cordage,  rope,  and  twine . 
Cotton: 

Raw 


Manufactures,  prints . 
ManufiROtures,  plain . . 
All  other 


Total  cotton  manufactures. . 


Drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines. . 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Fancy  articles 

Apples: 

Dried 

Oreen 


$2,029 
80,248 


1,689 
10.663 
U,874 

1,538 
120,817 

5^861 


151,942 


85,246 
8,666 
8,155 
6,127 

12,655 
5,302 


25.024 
68,743 
474 
68,872 
15,337 


3,347 
51,183 
88,722 
28,743 
11,371 
23,605 

7,695 

28,895 

3,847 

1,079 
10,420 
7,997 

1, 176, 067 


501,648 
224,181 
106,406 


142.  237 
11,135 
48,304 

180 
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$1,613 
87,659 


8,017 
18,742 
18,975 

8,500 

118,496 

10.920 


163.652 


106,877 
5,774 
4,413 
6.900 
20,444 
19,193 


34,283 
240, 182 
4,142 
93,675 
21,865 


178,450  I    894,147 


8,381 
43,034 
70,307 
221,5^8 
21,450 

8,543 

9,105 
7,826 
6,709 

1,U8 
5.918 
12,972 

1,494.101 


512,193 
312,824 
193,630 


1, 018. 649 


200.953 
10,778 
67,894 

307 
1,030 
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AMERICAN  EXPORTS  TO  HEXICO-Continaed. 


Artioles. 


1880. 


1881. 


Other  ihiit 

Other  frnit  preaerred  in  oans . 

GMftztnres 

GlsM  and  islusware 

Hata^  cnpa,  andbonneta 

5»y 


Hemp  mannfiictnrea 

Hopa 

Innlft-mbber  mnnnflusturea  . 


Iron,  and  mnnnftctorea  of: 

Bar 

BnUa 

Sheet,  band,  and  ho 
CaatingB  nnennmetaii 

Car-wheela 

Storee,  and  parta  of 

Looomotiyea 

Steam  enginea,  atationaiy  . . . 

BoOera 

Machinery 

KaOa  and  aplkea 

AH  other  iron  mannfafitniea 


Total  iron,  and  mannliustorea  of . 
Steel,  and  mannfkrtnrea  of: 

asS^'T^.f!::::;::::::::::::::::;: 

Sdicetoula 

PUeaandeawa 

Ffre-arma 

Raila 

All  other  mannfartarea  of  ateei 


Total  ateel,  and  numnfactarea  of 

Total  iron  and  ateel,  and  manafkotarea  of. . 

Jewelry  and  oUier  mannfartarea  of  gold  and  aiWer . . . 

Lamna 

Leaa,  and  manofiietarea  of 

Leather,  and  mannfactnrea  of: 

Morooeo 

All  other  kiada 

Boota  and  ahoea 

Saddlery  and  hameaa 

All  other  mannftctnrea  of 


KarUe  and  atone  mannfiMtarea 

ICatchca 

Mathematical  and  adentafloal  inatnunenta  . 


Oncana,  melodeona,  Ste 

Pianoa... 

Allotber 

Tfer,  pitch,  roatai,  and  torpenttne. 

Putrolenm,  r«ilned 

Lotricatlag  oila 

LaidoQ  ..7. 

ISrhalaea 

lofl 


Cartrldgea  and  foaea ... 

Gmpowder 

Pafaita  and  paintara'  oolora. . 
Paiatlnga  and  engraTingB  .. 


and^ypa. 


10, 617 
6.206 
8,207 

54.781 

11.897 
1,700 
8.638 
3,585 

25^783 


8,355 

1.200 

1,103 

8,117 

344 

2,503 

12,205 

10, 515 

5.206 

827,783 

18.834 

850,000 


750,434 


3,890 

4,112 
07,896 

1,332 
209,467 

1,200 
10.852 


887.358 
1,092,702 


InOk 

Ylah,  dried  or  anoked. 

Vlah,otbor  eared 

Uid. 


Oyat^ 


10,745 
14,068 
5,044 

6,724 

650 

53.466 

5,670 

18,089 

660 

8,660 

2,278 

2,611 

000 

21.689 

299 

285 

155,328 

1,111 

931 

868 

2.482 

80.113 

40,627 

14,150 

8,727 

61,402 

8,071 

9,209 

15,336 

11,312 

19,258 

6,746 

1,319 

679 

14,468 

126,819 

12,115 

1,738 


12.910 
11,676 

1,017 
87,313 
11,000 

7,876 
13,000 

3,005 
28.168 


11,286 
11,507 
2,706 
17. 406 
30.200 
3,676 

175, 746 
23.051 
37.352 

723,617 
40,440 

828,326 


1,914,409 


14.084 
5,113 
138.460 
5.985 
224,801 
1,021 
56,671 


445,635 


2,360.044 


14,600 
18,240 
4.729 

2,293 

121 

48,207 

.23,270 

20,260 

3,093 

10,046 

4,414 

7,421 

1,857 
17, 370 
1,020 
8.631 
173, 155 
4,104 
3,226 
1,263 
6,086 

95.250 
146.897 
88,869 
10,401 
100, 718 
7,108 
12.457 
25.007 

C  4,047 
{16.718 
20,949 
6,768 
1.185 
12.364 
16,937 
132,597 
12.396 
3,952 
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EXPOBTS  TO  MEXICO— Continued. 


Artioles. 


1880. 


1881. 


Provisions: 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Other  yegetables,  fresh  and  preserved  . 

QaicksilTer 

Klce 

Salt 

Scales  and  balances 

Sewing-machines,  and  parts  of 

Soap,  common 

Spirits: 

Distilled  from  grain 

Distilled  from  other  materials 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Starch 

Fire-engines 

Suguar.  refined 

Confectionery 

TaUow 

Tin,  and  manu&otores  of 

Tobaccco: 

Leaf 

Hanufactured 

Trunks  and  valises 

Varnish  

Wax  (bees') 

Wearing  apparel 

Wine 

Wood,  and  mannflictures  of: 

Boards,  deals,  planks,  Sm j 

Shingles 

Box  shocks 

Other  shocks,  staves,  &o 

Hogsheads,  empty 

All  other  lumber 

Logs,  masts,  &o 

All  other  timber 

Household  furniture 

Wooden  ware 

All  other  wood  manufactures 

Total  wood,  and  rosnnfactnres  of 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  articles 

Total  exports 

Foreign  merchandise 

Total  domestic  and  foreign 


5,758 

9,508 

4,000 

377,825 

1,888 

864 

11,186 

185,823 

29,509 

5,688 
1.053 
1,703 

12,502 
1,042 

39.523 
1,760 

20,405 

12,467 

140,096 
11.564 
7.718 
5,734 
1.468 
12,383 
10.992 


130,506 

10, 016 
2,608 
3.068 
6,029 

15,861 
1,291 
1,461 

68,124 
6,350 

82,998 


279.212 


22,500 
28.785 


6, 065. 974 
1, 800, 519 


5,641 

12,916 

4,082 

462,150 

1,606 

1,568 

14.021 

170.555 

41, 315 

11,774 
13,414 

1,830 
15, 213 

3,840 
59.259 

8,813 
23,897 
17,100 

123,998 
11, 176 
11,536 
11,994 
5,180 
18,236 
12,147 


183,436 
9,369 
8.823 
2,877 

10,204 

124. 246 

2,770 

11.705 

86,266 
4.805 

96,382 


635.483 


19.221 
30.616 


9.198,077 
1. 993, 161 


7.866,493   11,191,238 


The  increase  in  the  exports  of  British  goods  to  Mexico  during  the 
year  1880  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  waa  principally  in  the 
following  articles :  Cotton  manufactures,  $970,000 ;  iron,  and  manufact- 
ures of,  $878,000 ;  linen  goods,  machkiery,  and  mill- work,  woolens,  &c. 

A  glance  at  the  very  full  statement  of  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico  during  the  years  ending  June  30, 1880  and  1881,  shows 
a  healthy  increase  in  almost  every  manufactured  article,  specifically 
in  the  following  manufactures :  Iron  and  steel  manufactures  show  an 
increase  of  $1,267,000;  cotton  manufactures,  $186,000;  beer  and  ale, 
books,  carriages  and  railroad  cars,  drugs  and  medicines,  fancy  articles, 
glassware,  gunpowder,  paper  and  stationery,  printing  presses,  sewing- 
machines,  household  furniture,  and  other  wood  manufactures,  &c. 

Basing  an  estimate  on  the  exports  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  viz,  $23,381,000,  and  allowing  $2,000,000  for  the  exports 
from  Germany,  which  is  a  veiy  liberal  allowance,  the  total  exports  from 
all  countries  to  Mexico  during  the  year  1880  must  have  amounted  to 
about  $30,000,000,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  nearly  $3,200,000, 
more  than  onethird.  ,  • , 
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In  reviewing  the  foreign  commerce  of  Mexico  for  the  year  1880,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  imports  thereto  is 
particularly  emphatic  in  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof,  in 
connection  with  railways  and  mines,  the  increase  in  this  class  of  manu- 
factures from  the  United  States  and  England  being  about  $2,200,000, 
while  in  a  great  degree  the  increase  in  the  general  trade  of  the  country 
may  be  attributed  to  the  wants  created  by  the  development  of  the  rail- 
road and  mining  interests  of  the  country.  As  these  industries  are  de- 
veloped they  wUl  necessarily  create  other  industries,  the  whole  resulting 
in  increased  wants,  which  must  be  supplied  to  a  great  extent  Arom  abroad, 
even  while  enriching  the  country  by  enlarging  its  exporting  power ;  it 
is  not  too  much  to  assume,  under  normally  favorable  circumstances, 
that  the  imports  of  Mexico  in  the  next  Ave  years  will  be  double  their 
present  proportions.  It  then  becomes  a  question  of  much  importance 
as  to  what  extent  the  United  States  will  partake  in  tMs  trade.  Tak- 
ing into  account  the  community  of  political  and  conterminal  feeling 
which  should  cement  the  American  people  of  both  republics,  as  well 
as  the  further  fact  that  the  capital  and  best  intellect  of  the  United 
States  are  at  the  service  of  Mexico  for  the  development  of  its  natural 
resources,  as  well  as  for  the  building  up  of  its  manufactures,  it  is  no  t 
too  much  to  assert  that  one-half  the  whole  trade  of  that  country  should 
be  with  this  republic.  Of  course,  as  corollary  to  this  assertion,  we  must 
supply  Mexican  wants  with  manufactures  at  least  equally  as  good,  and 
at  a^ow  rates,  as  can  be  supplied  and  given  by  Europe :  we  must  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  people,  give  as  favor- 
able terms  as  can  be  given  by  others,  and  in  all  respects  complying  with 
the  very  best  principles  of  international  trade,  as  if  we  had  to  contend 
against  geographical,  political,  and  national  prejudices. 

In  ad&tion  to  the  foregoing  advantages,  which  we  undoubtedly  pos- 
sess in  our  trade  relations  with  Mexico,  we  have  a  large  and  able  con- 
sular corps,  the  majority  of  whom  are  active  and  efficient  in  all  that 
concerns  the  interests  of  American  trade  in  that  country,  as  the  many 
instructive  reports  therefrom  which  have  been  published  in  the  last 
few  years  fully  attest.  Placed  as  these  gentlemen  are  in  the  very  cen- 
ters of  Mexican  trade,  understanding  the  wants  and  the  peculiarities  Of 
the  markets,  I  can  render  no  greater  service  to  our  importers  and  ex- 
porters engaged  in  this  trade  than  to  refer  them  to  their  communications 
as  published  in  the  monthly  numbers  of  Gonsular  Reports. 


FORCIOIW  GOMMERGJE:  of  GlSHTTRAIi  AMERICA. 

In  the  absence  of  all  other  statistical  returns  of  recent  date  concern- 
ing the  foreign  trade  of  Central  America,  the  following  approximation 
th^eto  has  been  reached  through  the  official  returns  of  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  and  through  interesting  reports  from  British 
consuls  for  the  States  of  Gosta  Bica  and  Guatemala. : 

89akmemi  showing  the  estimated  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Central  America^  1880-'81. 


StAtM. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

CMtoBicft 

18,000.000 

2,950,000 

750,000 

1, 100. 000 

2,300,000 

$4,200,000 

4,178,000 

060,000 

1,800.000 

3,600,000 

17,200,000 
7, 128, 000 

HnMhuaa 

1.400,000 
2, 900, 000 

UTiamrnft...... 

mnS^^^^\.v^\^.^.^.^^^^^^^^ 

5,800,000 

Total 

10, 100, 000 

14,328,000 

24,428,000 
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The  trade  of  England.  France,  and  the  United  States  with  Central 
America,'  according  to  tne  latest  official  returns  of  those  countries,  is 
as  follows : 

Imports  into  Oreat  Britain  from  Central  America, 


ArtiolM. 


188a 


Caont-ohoao 

Coohineal 

Coffee 

Dye-wood: 

Logwood 

TTnenamerated . . 
HidM,  tmdroMed. . . . 

Indigo 

Sagar 

Wood: 

Hard,  mihogaay 

TJnenameTatod.. 
All  other  articles  . . . 


1.000 
5,676,000 

22.000 
96,000 
18,000 
680,000 
63,000 

120,000 
60,000 
21,000 


6,735.000 


$141,000 

4,' 627,' 000 

2,000 

60,000 

7,000 

1,521,000 

8.000 

186.000 
40.000 
65,000 


6,507,000 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Central  America, 


Articles. 


BBITUH  GOODS. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Arms,  ammunition,  tio 

Bags  and  sacks,  empty 

Beer  and  ale 

Cotton  yam 

Cottons: 

By  the  yard 

By  valne 

Barthem  and  china  ware 

Hardware  and  cutlery  (unenamerated)  , 

Linens,  by  the  yard 

Machinery  and  miUwork 

Metals:  Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Soap 

Woolens: 

By  the  yard , 

By  value.... 

All  other  articles 


Total  British  goods. 


FORBION  rOODS. 


Arms  and  ammunition 

Candles,  stearlne 

Fish,  cured  and  salted 

Opium  

Qnioksilver 

Rice,  not  in  the  husk 

Silk  manufoctnres  (all  sorts). 

Spices 

Spirits:  Brandy 

Wine 

All  other  articles 


Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign . 


1870. 


$147,000 

20.000 

78,000 

10,000 

224,000 

1,038,000 
161,000 
20,000 
88,000 
49,000 
98,000 
293,000 
20,000 

60,000 

20.000 

294,000 


8, 614, 000 


2,500 
8,500 
4,000 
5,000 
7,500 
44,000 
8,600 
8,000 
15,000 
89.000 


127,000 


8.641,000 


1880. 


$134,000 

9,000 

68,000 

9,000 

141,000 

1,880,000 
151,000 
15,000 
93.000 
57,000 
64,000 
229,000 
80,000 

89,000 


8,198,000 


2,000 
6,000 
1,000 
4,000 
5.000 
25,000 
8,000 
8,000 
18,000 
41,000 


112,000 


3,810,000 
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JmparU  into  France  from  Central  AmerioOf  1880. 


ArtlolM. 


General 
importa. 


Special 
importa. 


Djewooda 

iBdigo 

Coft« 

Sttuakina,  andreaaed. 
Peathera,  omameBUl 
Oilier  artielea 

Total 


$268,000 
160,000 
136.000 
72.000 
20,000 
17,000 
11,000 


$268,000 
160,000 
56,000 
21,000 


17,000 
7,000 


684, 000    529, 000 


Exporte  from  France  to  Central  Amerioaf  1880. 


Artielea. 


General 
exporta. 


Special 
exporta. 


Winea 

doth  of  bemp  and  flax,  plain,  nnMeaohed. 

Maanfaetnrea  of  akin  and  leather 

XaaafbetiiTea  of  cotton 

Fnaerredftahinoil 

I^vlts,  table. 


Pettcfy,  claaa,  and  eiyatal 

Tooia  andf  metal  mana&ctnrea 

Pfetper.  cardboard,  and  engrayinga . 

Maanfiieturea  of  wool 

&wd7.  winea,  andliqneora 

Drnca  and  medldnea 

Macninea  and  machinery 

QoUUng  and  aewn  nnderelothing.. 

Mercery  and  battona 

PRparedaUna 

Other  artidea 


$154,000 
66,000 
46,000 
87,000 
85,000 
27,000 
27.000 
86.000 
28.000 
22,000 
19,000 
19.006 
17,000 
14.000 
12,000 
8,000 
8,000 
811,000 


$147,000 
19,000 
46,000 

2,000 
85,000 
25,000 
28.000 

6,000 
22,000 
21,000 
18,000 
11.000 
17,000 


12,000 
8,000 
8,000 

08,000 


Total I    761,000 


507,C 


Thk  United  States.— The  total  imports  into  the  United  States 
firom  Central  America  daring  the  fiscal  year  1881  amounted  to  $3^60,000, 
designated  as  follows  : 

Free  goodSj  $2,990,000,  consisting  principally  of  crade  cocoa,  coch- 
ineal, coffee  ($1,990,000),  dyes,  hides  and  skins,  woods,  &c. 

Dutiable  good$j  $170,000,  consisting  of  fruits  and  nnts,  spices,  brown 
sugar,  &c. 

The  total  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Central  America  daring 
the  same  year  amoanted  to  $1,626,000,  a  decrease  of  $158,000  from  the 
preceding  year. 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  foregoing  statements  that  Great 
Britain  -buys  and  sells  from  and  to  CentralAmerica  more  than  twice  the 
purchases  therefrom  and  sales  thereto  of  the  United  States.  Not  only 
has  Great  Britain  the  advantage  in  the  volume  of  her  exports  to  Cen- 
tral America,  but  in  the  character  of  the  goods  which  enter  into  those 
exports  she  has  equally  the  advantage,  for  the  greater  portion  thereof 
are  manufactures,  while  the  exports  from  the  United  States  are  com- 
posed principally  of  natural  products. 
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Take  the  principal  imports  into  Central  America — cotton  manufact- 
ures— ^as  an  instance  of  the  difference  in  the  character  of  British  and 
American  trade  therewith : 

JSxp&rts  of  cotton  manufactures  to  Central  America, 


Artioles. 

From  Great 
Britain. 

From  the 
United  States. 

Cotton  yum                  ^.^..-..^r.  --**<. .r>.    .     ..  .■«  ...  ».T-f--T,-.-T- 

$141,000 

1,018,000 
860.000 
168,000 

Pieoe  goods: 

PlJlfl ,,„, ,..r      -- T 

$34,100 

Printed •. 

24,403 

Allothw      .  .      .. 

13.148 

Total 

2.172.000 

72,777 

Small  as  are  our  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  to  Central  America, 
as  given  above,  they  are  nearlv  double  those  of  1879.  This  shows  at 
least  some  progression,  althougn  nothing  to  what  it  should  be. 

A  general  increase  in  the  variety  as  well  as  in  the  value  of  our  manu- 
factures consumed  in  Central  America  may  be  recorded.  In  addition 
to  the  chief  exports — ^breadstuffs  and  provisions,  live  animals,  timber, 
kerosene,  &c. — which  comprise  the  greater  portion  of  our  trade  there- 
with, the  following  manufactures  are  making  their  way  into  the  mar- 
ket: Agricultural  implements,  beer,  ale,  billiard-tables,  blacking,  books, 
earthenware,  drugs,  glassware,  hats  and  caps,  hemp  manufactures,  jew- 
elry, boots  and  shoes,  saddlery,  musical  instruments,  paints,  paper,  print- 
ing-presses, perfumery,  scales,  sewing-machines,  soaps,  distilled  spirits, 
starch,  refined  sugar,  furniture  and  wooden  ware,  machinery  and  other 
iron  and  steel  manu&ctures,  varnish,  watches,  wearing  apparel,  tinware, 
trunks,  &c. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  extension 
of  our  trade  with  Central  America  to  double  its  present  proportions, 
provided  our  manufacturers  and  exporters  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  supply  and  satisfy  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  people — measures 
which  have  been  and  are  the  ruling  principle  of  the  British,  German, 
and  French  manufacturers  in  their  trade  relations  with  the  Central 
Americans. 

In  cotton  manufactures  our  position,  as  compared  with  Great  Britain, 
is  inexcusably  low.  Great  Britain  sells  31,476,600  yards  of  plain  and 
printed  piece  goods  to  our  688,000  yards! 

The  relative  prices  per  yard  of  British  and  American  cotton  manu- 
factures exported  to  Central  America  were  as  follows: 

Briti8hy  year  1880:  Plain  piece  goods,  6.23  cents;  printed  piece  goods, 
7.16  cents. 

American^  fiscal  year  1881:  Plain  piece  goods,  8  cents;  printed  piece 
goods,  8.92  cents.  During  the  fiscal  year  1880  American  plain  piece 
goods  were  6.89  cents  and  printed  piece  goods  7.14  cents. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  American  goods,  instead  of  being  reduced  to 
suit  the  market  and  meet  British  competition  on  something  like  even 
grounds,  were  materially  increased. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  may  hope  to  increase  our  trade  year 
by  year  as  far  as  the  demand  for  the  superior  quality  of  cotton  manu- 
factures will  allow,  but  unless  we  can  sell  goods  at  popular  prices  we 
need  scarcely  ever  expect  to  supply  the  popular  demands  or  to  divide 
the  trade  with  Europe. 

From  a  very  interesting  report  upon  European  vs.  American  trade  in 
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Central  America^  by  Minister  Logan  (now  minister  to  Chili),  who  made 
a  long  stady  of  this  subject,  I  extract  the  following  paragraphs,  as 
bearing  directly  upon  this  subject,  which  will  help  our  exporters  and 
manufacturers  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  must  be  overcome 
before  we  can  expect  to  part]cip^rte  to  the  fullest  extent  in  this  trade: 

HOW  TO  BUILD  UP  AMBRICAN  TRADB  IN  CBMTRAL  AMBBICA. 

In  Tiew  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  in  Central  America,  the  necessity  for  devel- 
opment  of  American  commercial  relations  in  these  countries  is  very  apparent.  This 
is  fraught  with  more  difficulties  than  would  appear  to  a  superficial  observer.  There  is 
lacking  to  the  full  extent  the  fundamental  basis  upon  which  suocessfal  trade  rela- 
tions are  built  up  and  sustained,  viz,  that  of  mutual  purchases.  The  coffee  of  Cen- 
tral America,  its  great  staple,  is  largely  sold  in  European  markets ;  hence  the  credits 
of  the  sellers  are  mostly  in  those  countries.  This  being  the  case,  it  results  almost  as 
an  nnayoidable  consequence  that  the  purchases  o£  the  merchants  are  made  there  of 
all  articles  which  do  not  by  reason  of  vastly  superior  quality  or  lower  price  compel  a 
purchase  elsewhere.  The  circumstance  named  is  so  powerful  in  its  effects,  however, 
ss  to  overcome  aU  ordinary  advantages  in  other  directions.  Let  me  illustrate  the 
point  by  citing  the  case  of  Chili.  The  great  exports  of  that  country  are  copper,  silver, 
and  wheat.  Thirty  years  ago  the  United  States  boujB^ht  largely  of  these  articles ;  and 
doting  the  early  settlement  of  California,  Chili  exclusively  supplied  the  flour  consumed 
by  the  pioneer  population  of  our  far-off  Pacific  coast.  Then  the  credits  of  Chili  were 
in  our  coantry,  and  the  logical  consequence  was  that  we  enjoyed  a  large  trade 
with  that  republic,  her  imports  being  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States.  The 
development  of  the  copper  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  supplied  our  own  demands 
for  that  article,  the  enormous  yield  of  our  silver  districts  closed  the  market  in  that 
direction,  while  our  wheat  production  has  become  one  of  the  chief  reliances  of  those 
eoontriee  compelled  to  look  to  other  nations  for  their  supply  of  that  staple.  With  the 
exception  of  a  little  wool,  and  some  minor  articles  of  trade,  we  now  buy  nothing  of 
Chill,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  agricultural  machinery,  &c.,  she  buys  nothing 
of  us.  When  I  was  stationed  there,  four  years  ago,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  buy  a 
bill  of  exchange  on  New  York,  and  the  usual  method  of  drawing  was  oy  draft  on  Lon- 
don or  Paris,  which  draft  was  sent  to  New  York  for  sale. 

Much  the  same  state  of  things  exists  as  a  barrier  to  our  trade  with  the  states  of 
Central  America,  though  to  a  less  extent,  for  we  do  buy  some  coffee  and  other  pro- 
dusts  of  them,  wnile  they  buy  flour  and  a  few  other  articles  of  us. 

SUROPKAN  vs.  AMEBICAN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  onestion  of  trade  with  Central  America  has  many  elements  to  it,  the  foregoing 
being  the  prime  factor.  But  there  are  others,  also,  connected  with  our  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  the  former  of  whom  will  not  make  goods  suited  to  the  tastes  of  these 
people,  and  the  latter  of  whom  will  not  pack  goc^  with  any  reasonable  degree  of 
care  and  security.  The  manufacturers  of  England  and  France  make  dress  and  other 
foods  especially  for  the  Spanish- American  markets  which  could  not  be  sold  elsewhere. 
They  have  sent  agents  out  to  study  the  tastes  and  wants  of  the  people,  which  they 
have  afterwards  proceeded  to  cultivate  by  the  manufacture  of  goods  suited  to  them 

BUROPBAN  VS.  AMERICAN  PACKING. 

All  European  merchants  excel  those  of  the  United  States  in  the  item  of  packing, 
but  those  of  France  have  almost  made  it  a  fine  art.  Thev  employ  regular  packers  m 
all  establishments  of  any  pretension,  who  have  learned  the  business  as  a  trade.  The 
box  is  made  of  a  peculiar  white  wood,  which  is  close  grained,  exceedingly  tough,  and 
very  difficnlt  to  split.  These  features  enable  them  to  make  the  boards  of  tide  box 
about  one-half  as  thick  as  the  ordinary  American  pine  box,  and  about  one-half  the 
weight,  or  even  less.  The  box  is  put  together  with  a  round  wrought- wire  nail,  which 
is  very  difficult  to  draw  out  of  the  wood.  Goods  are  packed  in  sealed  tin  cases,  which 
are  put  inside  the  wooden  box.  This  latter  is  then  securely  banded  with  iron  straps. 
This  box,  weighing  fpreatljr  less  than  the  American  box,  an  important  consideration 
in  the  matter  of  might  bUls,  will  stand  a  degree  of  pitching  and  throwing  about 
which  would  tear  the  pine  box  of  American  merchants  to  nieces.  The  pine  is  not  a 
suitable  wood  for  boxing.  It  has  no  toughness,  will  not  hola  a  nail,  and  easily  splits. 
To  make  the  matter  worse,  our  merchants  use  a  cast-iron  nail,  easily  broken,  and  more 
easilv  drawn  oat  of  the  wood  by  reason  of  the  loose  texture  of  the  latter.  To  cap  the 
whole  business,  the  strap  of  wood  or  iron  is  often  dispensed  with  by  the  American 
merchant,  and  goods  are  sent  out  in  a  heavy  pine  box,  loosely  nailed  togetlmr,  to  stand 
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the  racket  of  steamshipe,  laanches,  railroads,  and  the  primHive  wa^on-roada  of  moant- 
ainouB  coantries  like  Central  America.  The  inevitable  result  of  it  is  that  the  loaa  by 
breakage  and  stealage  in  the  American  box  is  so  great  that  but  a  little  experience 
satisfies  the  foreign  merchant  that  he  cannot  buy  g^Mls  in  American  markets. 

DISHONEST  AHBRICAlb  MBRCHAMT8. 

Bat  there  is  still  another  evil  operating  against  American  trade  in  these  coantries. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  admit,  but  it  is  too  much  of  a  truth  to  ignore,  that  we  have  a 
class  of  merchants  in  onr  country  who  drive  away  foreignr  trade  from  our  markets  by 
dishonest  dealing. 

This  dishonesty  consists  in  short  weights  and  measures,  and  in  inferior  qualities 
sold  for  the  better  ones.  The  honest  American  merchant  who.  wondering  why  our 
foreign  trade  does  not  increase  faster,  suggests  meetings  ana  goremment  action 
through  our  ministers  and  consuls,  is  little  awaro  of  how  large  an  extent  the  evil 
consists  in  some  dishonest  neighbor  who,  having  sold  a  third  or  fourth  class  article 
for  the  best,  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  an  article  for  a  pound,  has  taught  the 
consumer  to  ^urohase  in  markets  where  punctilious  exactness  in  all  mercantile  deal- 
ings is^  practiced,  whereby  he  not  only  gets  what  he  pa^s  for,  but  avoids  paying  a 
high  rate  of  duty  on  an  amount  of  goods  he  does  not  receive. 

Thero  are  still  other  elements  connected  with  the  subject  of  our  foreign  trade  which 
the  length  of  this  dispatch  prevents  me  from  touching  upon  at  this  time. 

TRADS  OF  SALVADOR  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  trade  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  is  largely  with  the  United  States,  as  appears 
from  the  circumstances  that  of  the  1^,082  packages  of  merchandise  imported  during 
the  year,  67,1<>2  packagea,  or  nearly  one-half  the  whole  amount,  were  from  our  own 
country;  and  of  the  161,823  packages  exported,  63,122,  being  only  7,779  packages  less 
than  one-half  the  whole  exportation,  were  sent  to  the  Unit^  States.  Secondly,  that 
the  articles  imported  more  largely  from  the  United  States  than  from  European  coun- 
tries were  provisions,  flour  (the  total  importation  being  from  California),  fine  hard- 
ware, and  machinery.  Of  the  latter,  we  sold  2,342  packages,  as  against  1,607  sold  by 
all  Europe.  Sewing-machines  probably  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  pack- 
ages under  this  heading  as  imported  from  the  United  States.  Thirdly,  that  the  article 
more  largely  bought  by  the  United  States  was  crude  sugar,  and  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  coffee  export  was  to  the  United  States.  Fourthly,  the  articles  more  largely 
imported  from  Europettn  countries  were  cotton  and  linen  goods,  wines  and  liquors, 
crockery  and  glass  ware,  drugs  and  perfumery,  and  iron  ware;  and  the  articles  more 
largely  exported  to  European  countries  were  indigo  and  coffee. 

Tne  showing  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Salvador  is 
very  favorable  to  the  former,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  an  illustration  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  principle  stated  in  the  body  of  the  dispatch,  viz,  that  mutual  pnrohases 
underlie  permanent  trade  relations.  In  the  present  case  the  trade  is  divided  between 
the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  Europe,  for  the  reason  that  all  buy  largely  of 
the  products  of  Salvador.  In  the  case  that  we  bought  nothine  of  that  country,  then 
all  of  its  purohases  would  be  made  in  Europe  (because  its  creaits  would  be  there  ex- 
clusively), with  the  exception  of  such  articles  from  tbe  United  States  as  command  a 
market,  the  only  one  of  these  being,  in  the  present  instance,  the  flour  of  California. 


FOREIOHr  GOnniERGE  OF  BRITISH  HONBITRAS. 

Kot  having  received  any  reports  firom  the  commercial  agent  of  the 
United  States  at  Belize  for  some  years,  I  am  anable  to  give  any  very 
recent  statistics  concerning  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colony. 

An  analysis  of  the  official  returns  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  their  trade  with  British  Honduras  results  in  the 
following  estimates  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony:  Imports, 
$1,200,000;  exports,  $1,600,000.  Of  the  latter  products  not  colonial  are 
included,  but  to  what  extent  cannot  be  definitely  given;  perhaps  one- 
half. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  with  the  colony,  during  the  years  1878  and  1880-'81: 
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From- 

187& 

1880-'81. 

Inoroate 
decreaae. 

Gnat  Britain • 

$503,000 
800,000 

$544,000 
480,000 

—940,000 

rnited  States -- 

+180,000 

T^tm}         

898,000 

1,030,000 

Imports  from  British  Honduras. 


Into— 

1878-79. 

1880-'8L 

Increase. 

lTi«t Britain  .          ...r . ^  t     ^ 

$886,000 
200,000 

$922,000 
448,000 

$37,00o 

0iiit«d8Catfla 

243,000 

Total 

1.080,000 

1,305,000  1      280.000 

The  foregoing  shows  a  comparatively  progressive  condition  of  our 
trade  with  British  Honduras,  the  total  value  thereof  having  nearly 
doubled  in  two  years. 

The  principal  articles  which  enter  into  the  trade  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  colony  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statements: 


Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  British  Honduras, 

Artlelea. 

1879. 

1880. 

Cochiiieal -. 

OellM                        ,. 

$284,000 

$70,000 

Cetton 

Dni|r§   .......--- 

4,000 
832.000 
2,000 
08.000 
840,000 
98,000 

1,000 

Pr^-vmHla  loffwoed      r... r-.-r r.. 

491,000 

^QgfLt r....        .-r ......-.-,r...... r-  -  r  -  - 

88,000 

W5ftd_  *»**^""»«*1*  mahoranT.  Aa r... 

200  000 

AD vther artlnW  "     '" ,--, , 

73,000 

Total 

1.108,000 

923,000 

£q»orft/rMi  the  United  Kingdom  to  British  Hondura^—produee  and  manufactures  of  the 

United  Kingdom. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


BBITIBH  OOOD0. 


Apparel  and  harberdaahery. 
Aim  and  atDmnnition : 

SmaO 

Gnapowder 

Betraadale 

Oordai^  and  twine 

CattaL: 

2yy»f* 

By  value . 


cutlery 

Taathtr.  vroacht  and  not . 
Umm,  bfjmra 


Bfhetares  . 


8«p 

Woolni.  hjjmrd 


$44,000 

4,000 
7,600 
9,000 
2,600 

19»,000 
14.000 

7.  UK) 
25,000 

2.000 
10,000 

6,000 
16,000 

3,000 
15,000 

4,000 
85,000 


$39,000 

5,000 
14,000 
11.000 

5,000 

195.000 
18,000 

8.000 
20,000 

2.500 
10.000 

4.000 
19,000 

7,500 
80,000 
10.000 
92,000 


Total  BrMahgooda. 


442, 000        490, 000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British  HonduraSf  4-0, — Contiiined. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


FOBUOV  OOODB. 

Rice 

Silk  mannflMstiirefl 

Spices,  sU  sorts 

Spirits,  brandy 

All  other  uticles 

Total  foreign  goods 

Gnmd  total  of  British  and  foreign  products 


8.000 
9,000 
1,600 
8.500 
6,000 
16,000 


8,000 
2,000 
1,000 
5,000 
10,000 
28,000 


39,000 


54,000 


481,000 


544,000 


United  States. — ^The  principal  imports  from  British  Honduras  into  the 
United  States  consist  of  raw  sagar,  fruits,  nuts,  coffee,  drugs  and  dyes, 
India-rubber,  hides,  &c.  The  greater  portion  of  the  imports  enters  free 
of  duty. 

In  addition  to  provisions  and  breadstuffs,  which  comprise  a  large 
share  of  our  exports  to  British  Honduras,  a  general  assortment  of  manu- 
factures are  consumed  in  the  colony,  such  as  cotton  manufactures,  beer 
and  ale,  sewing-machines,  soaps,  candles,  carriages,  paper,  musical  in- 
struments, cordage,  medicines,  earthen  and  glass  wares,  machinery, 
edge  tools,  boots  and  shoes,  renned  sugar,  tin- ware,  saddlery,  clothing, 
furniture,  wooden  ware,  &c. 

The  increase  In  cotton  goods  has  been  comparatively  large.  In  1877 
oar  consul  then  at  Belize  wrote  that  American  cottons  were  beginning 
to  attract  attention.  During  the  fiscal  year  1881  our  exports  thither  of 
cottons  amounted  to  $78,000,  a  sum  larger  than  our  total  sales  of  cottons 
to  all  the  Central  American  States.  This  increase  has  been  effected 
solely  by  the  demands  of  the  colony  and  customers  from  the  Mosquito 
coast,  without  much  effort  on  the  part  of  our  exi>orters.  With  the 
necessary  appliances  put  in  force  to  supply  the  trade  in  this  respect  our 
sales  of  cotton  goods  to  and  through  British  Honduras  could  be  doubled 
in  a  little  time. 

The  fact  that  this  colony  depends  altogether  upon  the  United  States 
for  its  supplies  of  breadstuff's  and  provisions  is  a  steady  basis,  upon 
which  to  enlarge  and  extend  our  trade  in  manufactures  therewith. 


SOUTH  AMKRIC-A.. 
GOnniERGE  OF  THE  VNITCB  STATES  OF  COIiOlUBIA. 

The  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  with  Co- 
lombia, during  the  year  1880-'81,  was  as  follows : 


Conntriet. 


Qreat  Britain.. 

France 

United  States- 


Total 16,098,000  1    10,885,000 


$4,073,000  $5,220,000 
6,632,000  1  6,782,000 
6,991,000  I      6,863,000 
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In  regard  to  French  trade  with  Colombia  as  above  giveu,  the  exports 
thither  of  French  goods  proper  amounted  to  $4,103,000,  leaving  goods 
in  transit  through  France  for  Colombia  to  the  amount  of  $1,679,000, 
more  than  one-half  of  which  was  composed  of  cotton  manufactures, 
while  of  the  imports  from  Colombia  less  than  one-half  was  entered  for 
consumption  in  France,  the  other  half  passing  on  to  other  countries. 

Of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  all  but  articles  to  the  value  of 
$166,000  were  composed  of  British  manufactures  and  produce. 

The  exports  of  foreign  goods  from  the  United  States  to  Colombia 
amounted  to  only  $204,000. 

The  total  trade  of  Colombia,  based  principally  upon  the  foregoing 
statement,  may  be  estimated  as  follows:  Imports,  $19,000,000;  exports, 
$20,000,000.  How  much  of  this  may  be  in  the  nature  of  transit  trade 
I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

The  articles  which  enter  into  the  foreign  trade  of  Colombia  will  be 
understood  fit>m  the  following  tables: 

Imports  {nto  Great  Britain  from  Colombia. 


ArtidM. 


1879. 


1880. 


Btrk,  PeniTlaii 

CacMitcboao 

Cochineal,  (gnnUla  and  dnst) . 

Cacao 

Coffee 

Copper,  regnlna 


DjmtnAz  Indl^ 

for  tanning  and  other  pnrpoeea. 

DT«»wood  (nneniunerated) 

Hideo,  ondreaaed 

Nuts  and  kemela,  and  o^er  sorta 

OTe,oUTer 

Skbia  aad  fars,  all  aorta 

Sai;ar,  unrefined 

Ttobaooo.  nninanii factored 

WooLaheepa'and  lamba' 

AH  other  articlea 


Total. 


$1, 820, 000 
73,000 


58,000 

410,000 

500 

1, 239, 000 

44.000 

102,000 

15,000 

8.000 

2.000 

234,000 

83,000 

84.000 

47,000 

34.000 

247. 000 


4,600,000 


$1,803,000 

60.000 

1,000 

33,000 

350,000 


918,000 
15,000 
14,000 
14,000 

113,000 
1.000 

238,000 
15.000 
90,000 
80,  OM 
51,000 

810,000 


4,073.000 


£apporto/rom  Great  Britain  to  Colombia, 


Artioleo. 


1879. 


1880. 


BBITUH  OOODe. 

Apparel  and  baberdaahery 

Arnet  ammunition,  4tc , 

Cloeka 

Coala 

Cotton  yama 

Cottona:  By  the  yard 

ByTalue 

Droffs  and  medicinal  preparations 

XartlMDand  china  ware 

Glam  mannihctnres 

Hardware,  and  cutlery 

1  and  nndreaaod 

:  By  the  yard 

Byralne 

— r  And  mill-work , 

^- _xm,  wrought  and  not 

aOk  aanuiaotnres 

WMfena:  Bytheyard 

Byyalue 

All  other  arfidea ^. 

Total  of  Britiah  goods 


$185,000 
59.000 
3.000 
20,000 
15.000 
2,561,000 
175,000 
20,000 
20,000 

5,000  i 
107,000  I 

49,000 ; 

292.000  I 
5,000  I 

80,000 
166.000 

10.000 
229,000 

80,000  I 
296,000  I 


4,286,000 


1210,000 

30,000 

1,000 

30,000 

5,000 

2,950,000 

258,000 

25.000 

34,000 

10,000 

146,000 

49,000 

802.000 

5,000 

98.000 

195.000 

20,000 

845,000 

49,000 

879,000 


5,054,000 
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Exports  fnmi  Oreat  Britain  to  ColomHa^^outiDued, 


ArttolM. 


1979. 


1880. 


FOftBXOH  OOOD6. 


Opiam 

Qaicksilver 

Bioe,  not  in  hnsk. 

SpioM , 

Spiiito 

Wine 

All  other  articles . 


8,000 
7,000 
4.000 
2,000 
26.000 
61.000 


Total  of  foreign  goods 

Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  products . 


107,000 


2,000 
39,000 

8,000 
20,000 

5,000 

1.000 
20,000 
71,000 


106,000 


4.893,000  I  5,220,000 


Imparts  into  France  from  the  United  States  of  CoUmMaf  18^. 


Articles. 


General  im- 
ports. 


Special  im- 
ports. 


Coffee 

Cacao 

Cinchona  bark 

Indigo 

Cotton  (raw).. 
Pearls  (fine)  .. 
Copper  ore.... 

Balsam 

Dve- woods  — 
Other  articles . 

Total... 


$1,885,000 

1.838,000 

1,003,000 

564,000 

66.000 

62,000 

32.000 

16.000 

14,000 

153.000 


$798,000 
406.000 
771,000 
540,000 
48,000 
62,000 
82,000 
6,000 
14,000 
118,000 


5,682,000 


2,795,000 


Exports  from  France  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  1880. 


Articles. 


Cotton  mannfiactnres 

Skins  (dressed) 

Woolen  manufactures 

Clothing  and  underclothing  (sewn) 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Wines 

Paper,  card-board,  books,  and  engraTings 

Flax  and  hemp  manufactures 

Jewelry 

Prepared  drugs 

Silk  manufactures 

Brandies,  spirits,  and  liqueurs 

Tools  and  metal  manufactures 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Fish 

Machines  and  machinery 

OUveoU 

Pelt  hats ..  

Straw  hats 

Perfumery 

Furniture 

Lime , 

Table  fruits 

Other  articles 

Total 


General  ex- 
ports. 


$1. 


052. 000 
995,000 
806,000 
746,000 
296,000 
274.000 
161.000 
115,000 
87,000 
87,000 
77.000 
67,000 
50,000 
54.000 
44,000 
44.000 
39.000 
35.000  I 
29,000 
29,000 
22,000 
20.000 
18,000 
536.000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


5,782.000 


$277,000 

863,000 

787,000 

717, 000 

287,000 

248,000 

125, 000 

14.000 

26,000 

84.000 

34.000 

63.000 

37,000 

46,000 

43,000 

23,000 

11.000 

31,000 

23,000 

27.000 

19,000 

20.000 

15,000 

293,000 


4,103.000 


The  principal  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Colombia  are  rub- 
ber and  gatta  percha,  crude,  $1,893,744;  hides  and  skins,  $1,512,000; 
coffee,  $1,200,000;  medicinal  barks,  $396,000;  cacao,  &c.,  all  of  which 
enter  free  of  duty. 
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Of  the  total  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Colombia,  breadstofb 
and  provisions  constitute  about  $1,000,000.  The  remainder  of  the  ex- 
ports were  made  up  of  wood  and  manufactures  of,  principally  the 
latter,  $213,000;  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of— principally  man 
nfactures — 1,000,0100,  of  which  m  achinery  and  similar  mauufactures 
amounted  to  $503,000,  edge  tools  to  $159,000,  and  firearms  to  $150,000 ; 
drugs  and  chemicals,  $289,000;  paper  and  stationery.  $147,000 ;  ord- 
nance stores,  $127,000;  leather  and  manufactures  of,  $74,000;  refined 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  manufactures  of,  ale  and  beer,  books  and  pam- 
phlets, carriages,  agricultural  implements,  sewing-machines  ($158,000), 
candles,  clocl^,  coal,  cordage,  leather  and  manufactures  of,  refined  petro- 
leam,  jewelry,  lamps,  matches,  paints,  perfumery,  plated  ware,  printing- 
presses,  soap,  distilled  spirits,  glassware,  fancy  articles,  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  great  export  staple,  cotton  manufactures,  the  follow- 
ing short  statement  will  prove  interesting  to  our  manufacturers  in  this 
hne: 

ExparU  of  BriiUh  cottons  to  Colombia,  ISoO. 


Beacription. 

Yards. 

Value. 

C.««gK«ta: 

20,662,900 
26,645,900 

$1,196,000 

1.725,000 

242,000 

Printed    

All  other 

ToUl 

45,208,800 

8,163.000 

Exports  o/Amerioan  cottons  to  Colombia,  1880-'81. 

Pl^q 

4.301.168 
7,905,311 

$811,885 

Prinled   

484  961 

Atluiber - 

41.802 

Totel  ... 

12,206.464 

838,188 

The  exports  ftom  the  United  States,  as  above  given,  show  an  increase 
on  the  preceding  year  of  4,612,819  yards,  and  in  value  $251,446. 

The  average  price,  per  yard,  of  British  and  American  cottons  exported 
to  Colombia,  as  above,  was  as  follows: 

British. — Flain  goods,  5.78  cents;  prints,  6.75. 

American. — Plain  goods,  7.24  cents ;  prints,  6.13. 

During  the  year  187^'80  the  average  price  of  American  cottons  was, 
plain,  8.79 ;  prints,  6.77.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  American  prices  are 
approaching  the  British  year  after  year,  those  of  printed  goods  being 
actually  lower,  although  it  may  be  questioned  whether  American  plain 
piece  goodis,  while  their  superior  qualities  are  preserved,  can  at  any  time 
be  sold  as  low  as  British  plain  goods. 

Taken  as  a  whole  our  trade  with  Colombia  must  be  pronounced  com- 
paratively satisfactory,  although  not  nearly  as  large  as  it  should  be. 
Our  exports  thereto  show  a  larger  percentage  of  manufactares  than  our 
exports  to  any  other  country  in  South  America.  There  would  seem  to 
be  room  for  considerable  development  in  our  exports  of  cotton  manu- 
factures, wearing  apparel,  hardware  and  cutlery,  mercery,  wines,  and 
spirits,  paper  and  stationery,  silks,  pottery  and  glassware ;  in  fact,  in 
almost  every  article  of  manuracture  consumed  in  the  country. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  fully  borne  out  by  our  consuls,  as  well  as 
by  the  consuls  of  other  nations,  in  Colombia.  , 
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The  British  consal  at  Panama,  a  few  years  back,  in  reviewing  the 
trade  relations  of  the  Republic  with  the  outside  world,  wrote  as  follows : 

The  UDited  States,  from  their  geographical  position,  are  naturally  far  more  favorably 
situated  as  regards  trade  with  the  republics,  on  the  north  and  west  coasts  especially, 
of  the  South  American  continent,  than  Great  Britain ;  and  but  for  their  high  tariffs,* 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  admission  of  South  American  produce  to  their  ports,  aud 
also  to  the  much  shorter  system  of  credit  given  by  American  manufacturers  to  that 
which  obtains  amongst  Briti<ih  manufacturers,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  English 
commerce  with  this  continent  would  be  seriously  imperiled  by  our  great  North  Amer- 
ican rivals. 

FOREIGN  COnmiERCE  OF  TENEZVEIiA. 

The  latest  available  returns  of  Venezuelan  trade  are  those  supplied 
by  Consul  Barnes,  formerly  of  La  Guayra,  in  his  valuable  report,  dated 
March,  1881,1  on  the  trade  conditions  and  commercial  statistics  of  Ven- 
ezuela. While  this  report  covers  all  other  statistics  up  to  its  date,  the 
trade  statistics,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  were  compiled  thereafter 
by  the  national  government,  cover  only  the  years  1876  and  1877. 

For  the  year  1877  the  imports  and  exports  of  Venezuela  were  esti- 
mated by  the  national  customs  a^  follows:  Imports,  $14,000,000;  ex- 
ports, $15,000,000;  distributed  as  follows: 


Coontries. 


Imports.       Export*. 


Boffland $3,W8,000  $560,000 

United  state* 2,407,000  4,607,000 

France 2,288,000  2,740,000 

Gennany 2,054,000  4,679,000 

British  ooloniea 1,123,000  1.360,000 

Dutch  colonies 593,000  158,000 

Spain 531,000  1  413,000 

Colomhia I        148,000  i  322,000 

Spanish  oolonieB '         90,000  13,000 

Allother ,        758,000  I  244.000 

Total 13.990,000  14,985,000 


While  the  foregoing  statement  is  nearly  correct  as  to  the  total  values 
of  imports  and  exports,  it  would  seem  to  be  incorrect  in  the  distribution. 

The  customs  returns  of  Venezuela,  as  above,  give  the  following  as  the 
values  of  the  imports  for  the  countries  mentioned  during  the  year  1877 : 
From  England,  $3,998,000;  from  the  United  States,  $2,407,000;  from 
France,  $2,288,000.  According  to  the  official  returns  of  these  countries 
the  exports  therefrom  to  Venezuela — which  were  the  imports  into  Vene- 

*  The  British  consnl  erre  in  aBetiming  that  our  tariff  is  ''detrimental  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Sonth  American  products"  into  our  port«;  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  portion 
of  South  American  products  are  embraced  in  our  ''free  list.''  viz:  The  imports  into 
the  United  States  from  South  America  during  the  year  1881  amounted  to  about 


170,000,000,  or  $11,000,000  less  than  the  imports  into  the  United  States  with  our  "det- 
rimental tariff" !  The  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  South  America  during 
the  same  year  amounted  to  $83,592,000,  while  the  exports  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  only  about  $23,000,000.  It  wiU  thus  be  seen  that  our  tariff  is  not  detri- 
mental to  our  trade  wiUi  South  America,  as  the  British  consul  assumes  in  his  interest- 
ing  report. 

tTrade  Conditions  and  Commercial  Statistics  of  Venezuela.  Report  by  Consul 
Barnes  of  Curacoa,  lately  of  La  Guayra,  in  Consular  Reports  No.  7,  for  the  month  of 
May,  1881.     . 
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zoela — daring  the  same  year  were  as  follows :  From  England,  $3,081,000 ; 
from  France,  $2,412,000;  from  the  United  States,  $2,825,000.  Here  is 
a  difference  in  increase  in  British  imports  of  $911,000,  while  the  French 
returns  show  that  exports  to  Venezuela  were  greater  by  $124,000  than  the 
Venezuelan  customs  gave  credit  for,  and  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  were  greater  by  $418,000  than  the  amount  given  by  the  Vene- 
zuelan authorities. 

To  arrive  at  an  approximation  of  the  present  trade  of  Venezuela,  a 
comparative  statement,  showing  the  value  of  the  trade  of  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States  therewith  in  1877  and  1880  and  1881,  is 
herewith  given: 

Exports  to  Venezuela. 


From— 

1877. 

1880-'81. 

Deorease. 

A*^t  Riit^^n         .                                 

13, 081, 000 
2, 412, 000 
2,825,000 

$2,123,000 
1. 087, 000 
2,770,000 

$068,000 
425,000 

Tmtm       .... 

UBitedStotea --     - 

56,000 

ToUl 

8,318,000 

6, 880, 000 

1,438,000 

Imports  from  Venezuela, 


Into- 

1877. 

1880-'81. 

Increase. 

Qn«l  Brit^iD. ,   , 

1330.000 
2,648,000 
5, 517, 000 

$962,000 
3, 380, 000 
6, 602. 000 

$632,000 

fnaoe                      .     

^000 

X^aited  States     x              .  .  -  . 

1,085,000 

Total         .     - . 

8,305,000 

10, 944. 000 

2,549.000 

Applying  the  decrease  in  imports  and  the  increase  in  exports  to  and 
from  the  foregoing  countries  with  Venezuela  since  1877  to  the  total 
trade,  the  present  volume  thereof  may  be  estimated  as  follows:  Imports 
into  Veneznela,  $12,000,000;  exports  thereirom,  $16,500,000. 

The  following  statements  show  the  character  of  the  goods  which  enter 
into  Venezuelan  trade. 

Imports  from  Venezuela  into  Great  Britain, 


Artidea. 


Dyertdbfiir 
I^evooda: 

Lofwood. 

TJaeavBM 

AAalker  artidea 


IDK. 


1879. 


1880. 


I    $44,000 

39,000 

359,000 


17,000 

15,000 
48,000 
37,000 


Total 559,000 


$101,000 

75,000 

578,000 

7,000 

15,000 


141,000 
45,000 


962,00$ 
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Exports  from  Oreat  Britain  to  Vmezuela. 

Articles.  1870. 


1880. 


BRITISH  GOODS, 

Apparel  and  haberdaehery 

Beer  and  ale 

Cotton  manDfactures 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Linen  mannfaoturea 

Jute  manufactures 

Machinery  and  mill  work 

Iron  and  mannfaoturea  of 

Woolen  manufactures 

All  other  articles 

Total  British  goods 

Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total,  British  and  foreign 


f  11, 000 

4,000 

1,546,000 

4,000 

67,000 

236,000 

63,000 

37.000 

69,000 

138,000 

80,000 


2,245,000 
89,000 


2,284,000 


$14,000 
6,0<)0 

i,4n,ooo 

4,000 
60^^)00 
152,000 
71,000 
13,000 
77,000 
104,000 
113,000 


2, 060, 00§ 
43,000 


2,123.000 


Imports  into  France  from  VeneMuela,  1880. 


Arttcles. 


G-eneral  im- 
ports. 


Special  im- 
ports. 


Coffee 

Cacao 

Cinchona  bark 

Exotic  woods 

Guano 

Dy  ewoods 

Hides,  raw 

Indigo 

Agafes 

Horns 

Cotton,  raw 

Tobacco,  nnmannfaotnred 

Tortoise-shell 

Other  articles 

Total 


12,112,000 

006^000 

102,000 

64,000 

82,000 

31,000 

12,000 

8,000 

4,000 

4,000 

8,000 

2,000 

2,000 

8,000 


8,380,000 


$1. 


728.000 

763.000 

102.000 

•4,000 

82,000 

81,000 

12,000 

8,000 

4,000 

4,000 

1,000 


2,000 
7,000 


2,758,000 


Eiqnn'tsfrom  Franco  to  Vene$mela,  1880. 


Articles. 


Cotton  mannfkotnres 

•Wines 

Fish,  preserved  in  oil 

Bkins,  dressed,  and  skin  and  leather  manufiutnres. 

-Clothing  and  sewn  nnderoluthing 

Silver-plated  ware  and  Jewelry 

'ICeroery  and  buttons 

Wool  manufactures 

Flax  and  hemp  manufactures 

Table  fruits  and  almonds  

Fixed  pure  oils      

Card-board,  paper,  books,  and  engravings  

Tools  and  metal  manufactures 

•  Pottery,  glass,  and  cr>  stal 

Silk  manufactures 

Brandy,  spirits,  sad  liquors 

Potatoes       

Medicinal  fruits 

Bemoules  and  Italian  paste 

Fum  i  ture 

Perfumery 

Felt  hats 

Cereals,  flour  and  wheat 

Other  articles 


ToUl. 


Qeneral  ex- 
ports. 


1274,000 

235,000 

181,000 

151,000 

142,000 

141,000 

111,000 

110,000 

79.000 

60,000 

55.000 

42,000 

34,000 

26.000 

24,000 

21,000 

20.000 

10.000 

17.000 

17,000 

17.000 

14,000 

12.000 

185.000 


1,087,000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$80,000 

228.000 

134,0(0 

134,000 

81,000 

1:1.000 

105.000 

101,000 

80.000 

69.000 

16,000 

88.000 

23.000 

24.0(10 

2.000 

21.000 

20.000 

9.000 

10,000 

17.000 

16,000 

13,000 


170,000 


1,351,000 
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Of  the  total  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Yeuezaela,  daring  the 
fiscal  year  1881,  viz,  $6,602,000,  coffee  amounted  to  $5,160,000.  The  free 
goodsamoiinted  to  $6,503,000,  leaving  only  $100,000  on  which  dntieswere 
oollected.  Outside  of  conee,  barks,  hides,  skins,  cacao,  and  balsam  co- 
paiba constituted  the  principal  articles  imported. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  manufact- 
ures exported  from  the  principal  countries  to  Venezuela : 


Articles. 


CottoonumafiMtares 

laeo  aumnfatitnreB 

Wootoa  mannfactares 

bvB.  and  mannikctarea  of 

Hardware  and  cattery 

Machinery  and  mill*  work 

Leather,  and  manaJbcturea  of . 


Total  principal  nuumfkctnrea  . 
AB  other  articles 


Total  exports. 


a 

t 
I 


$1,  477, 000 
152,000 
104,000 
77,000 
50,000 
13,000 


1, 873, 000 
260,000 


9, 123,  OUO 


1274,000 
79.000 
110,000 

34,000 

161,000 


648,000 
1. 339, 000 


1,287,000 


I 

a" 


$136,000 


69,000 

23.617 

148,000 

-7,286 


384, 766 
2. 385,  234 


2, 770, 000 


Omitting  our  competition  in  the  trade  in  woolen  and  linen  goods,  in 
which  lines  we  can  scarcely  be  called  exporters,  we  fall  behind  only 
in  cotton  manufactures.  The  exports  of  British  cottons  to  Venezuela 
amount  to  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  sales  of  British  goods 
thereto,  while  our  sales  of  similar  goods  thereto  do  not  amount  to  one- 
twentieth  of  our  trade  therewith. 

Oatside  of  a  few  specialties,  in  which  we  should  partake  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  we  do,  our  trade  with  Venezuela  is  comparatively 
faTorable,  the  exports  from  England  and  France  falling  off,  year  after 
year,  until,  as  shown  above,  we  lead  them  very  considerably.  In  the 
matter  of  imports  from  Venezuela  we  also  lead  any  other  country. 

With  all  this  favorable  showing,  our  trade  with  the  republic  should 
be  much  more  than  it  is.  Our  exports  should  be  double  their  present 
volume,  and  our  imports  therefrom  can  be  very  largely  increased.  Thus 
our  shipping  carrying  our  products  thither  can  always  rely  on  return 
cargoes,  which  is  an  important  point  in  international  trade. 

The  means  to  be  employed  to  increase  our  trade  in  Venezuela  will 
apply  to  all  South  America,  viz,  accommodating  the  tastes  and  wants 
of  the  consnmers,  selling  our  manufactures  on  terms  as  favorable  as 
those  given  by  European  dealers,  and  keeping  up  a  steady  but  no  undue 
pressure  of  our  products  on  the  market — reaching  the  same  through 
American  or  first-class  Venezuelan  houses. 

The  British  consul  at  Caracas,  in  a  report  to  his  government  written 
a  few  years  back,  wrote  as  follows  concerning  American  cottons,  which 
shows  that  even  then  their  quality  was  fully  appreciated ;  and  although 
a  oomparatively  large  increase  in  the  consumption  thereof  has  taken 
place,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  our  manufacturers  have  not  pushed  the 
trade  as  vigorously  as  the  opening  in  the  market  justified :  \ 

Although  the  imports'  Into  Venezuela  from  Enj^laod  exceed  those  from  anv  other 
country  to  an  amouiit  much  more  considerable  than  that  set  down  under  the  nead  of 
Kngland  [this  has  changed  since],  since  a  laree  portion  of  the  goods  set  down  to 
Otnoany  consist  of  English  goods  shipped  from  Hambnrg,  it  is  a  subject  for  <^PiUf^VN^  I  p 
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whether  the  efforts  of  United  States  mannfaoturers,  demonstrated  by  the  arrival  of 
several  energetic  agents  and  a  profuse  circulation  of  samples,  may  not,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  diminish  in  Venezuela,  as  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  pre-eminence  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  English  manufacturers— even  in  regard  to  cotton  fabrics  and  other  articles 
hitherto  almost  universally  supplied  from  England.  Indeed,  as  I  am  informed  by 
competent  persons,  a  large  demand  has  already  been  created  for  brown  and  white  cot- 
ton shirtings,  T-cloths,  madapolams,  brown  and  colored  cotton  drills,  &c.,  of  United 
States  manufacture.  Brown  and  white  shirtings  of  that  manufacture  are  very  goner - 
ally  esteemed  superior  to  those 'of  English  manufacture,  since,  according  to  very  gen- 
eral supposition,  no  admixture  of  superior  with  inferior  qualities  of  the  raw  material, 
such  as  is  carried  on  in  England,  need  be  carried  on  in  the  United  States,  where  inferior 
qualities  are  rarely  produced.  Printed  goods  of  United  States  manufacture,  as  I  am 
informed,  are  still  considered  in  Venezuela  generally  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  English 
in  ^oint  of  style  and  of  the  tast*  displayed  in  regard  to  patterns  and  colors ;  but  the 
assimilation  to  a  French  standard  in  this  respect,  reported  here  to  be  assiduously  aimed 
at  in  the  United  States,  may  speedily  cause  a  revulsion  of  ideas. 

Consul  Dalton,  of  Ciudad,  Bolivia,  in  his  report  upon  oar  trade  with 
that  district,  writes  as  follows : 

In  regard  to  the  total  amount  of  imports  from  the  United  States,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  correct  figures,  although  New  York  is  the  only  port  firom  which 
the  introductions  are  made,  but  it  can  be  saiely  asserted  that  the  value  of  imports  do 
not  fall  short  of  $500,000  per  annum.  They  chiefly  consist  in  mining  machinery  and 
supplies,  breadstuffs,  and  general  American  provisions.  About  double  that  amount 
is  annually  imported  from  Europe,  through  the  British  island  of  Trinidad,  in  all  kinds 
of  dry  goods  and  other  articles  of  English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
manufacture.  This  trade  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  owing  to  the  regular  steam  com- 
munication carried  on  between  this  port  and  that  island  with  American-built  boats, 
bv  which  the  line  was  established  in  1869,  and  which  still  continue  to  ply  for  account 
of  an  American  company.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  over  Trinidad  are  not 
of  much  consideration,  and  may  be  safely  estimated  at  $50,000  for  the  last  year. 

Consul  Plamacher,  of  Maracaibo,  gives  the  following  synopsis  of  the 
import  trade  of  his  district: 

The  imports  consist  mainly  of  dry  goods,  mostly  imported  from  Europe.  If  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  would  adapt  their  **fHadu8  operandV^  to  that  of  the  European  mer- 
chants in  trading  with  this  conntry,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dry-goods  trade  would 
soon  be  under  our  control.  We  further  import  sugar,  rice,  and  many  articles  for 
household  use,  but  chiefly  from  England.  Petroleum  and  flour  are  imported  from  the 
United  States,  but  the  latt-er  is  generally  of  the  most  inferior  quality.  Most  of  the 
cutlery  goods  are  imported  from  England  and  Germany.  Furniture  and  canned  goods 
from  the  United  States  have  of  late  made  their  appearance,  and  a  great  trade  could  be 
opened  if  prime  qualities  were  brought  in  the  market. 

France  imports  most  of  the  wines  and  brandies;  Spain  also  sends  a  large  quantity 
of  Malaga  wine  to  this  port,  which  chiefly  goes  to  the  interior.  The  import  duties 
on  wines  having  been  greatly  reduced,  good  profits  might  be  realized  with  the  wines 
and  brandies  of  California  if  our  merchants  at  home  would  pay  some  attention  to  this 
trade.  During  the  last  mouth  coal  for  the  use  of  the  steamers  has  been  imported  from 
the  United  States  in  small  quantities,  but  has  given  fair  returns. 

In  regard  to  the  primary  question  of  direct  steam  communication  with 
Venezuela,  the  following  interesting  extract  from  a  report  by  the  British 
vice-consul  at  Maracaibo  shows  that  we  are  altogether  indebted  to  the 
British  flag  for  our  carrying  trade  with  that  port: 

During  the  last  twelve  months  the  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  of  Liverpool, 
have  been  running  regularly  two  steamers  between  this  port  and  New  York,  and  the 
carrying  trade  from  here  to  the  United  States  is  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  Brit- 
ish vessels,  the  American  flag  being  seldom  seen  in  these  waters. 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  BRITISH  GlIIANA. 

The  latest  official  returns  give  the  imports  and  exports  of  this  colony 
as  follows:  Imports,  $10,450,000;  exports,  (13,200,000. 

The  principal  imports  into  British  Guiana  areas  follows:  Flour,  flrom 
126,000  to  136,000  barrels  annually,  chiefly  from  the  United  States ;  ma- 
chinery, $400,000  to  $600,000  annually,  principally  from  Great  Britain  j 
manure,  about  $600,000  annually,  principally  from  Great  Britain;  rice,, 
from  $1,600,000  to  $2,000,000  annually,  principally  from  British  colonies  ^ 
coal,  dried  fish,  oils,  pork,  staves,  butter,  bread,  beef,  hams,  lard,  opium, 
potatoes,  soaps,  brandy,  gin,  tobacco  (manufactured),  wine,  bricks,  cheese,, 
wood  hoops,  lime,  lumber,  paints,  snooks,  matches,  &c. 

Of  the  exports,  raw  sugar  amounts  to  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
whole,  rum  coming  next,  amounting  to  $1,200,000,  the  remainder  being 
composed  of  molasses,  cacao,  &c.,  and  foreign  articles  re-exported. 

The  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Guiana  is  as  follows :  Imports  from 
Guiana,  $10,300,000;  exports  thereto,  $4,200,000. 

Imports  into  the  United  States  from  British  Guiana,  $2,424,000 ;  ex- 
ports thereto,  $1,723,000. 

The  principal  import  from  Guiana  into  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  is  sugar;  to  the  former  about  149,000,000  pounds,  and  to  the  lat- 
ter 47,822,000  pounds,  leaving  less  than  $50,000  worth  of  all  other  im- 
ports hither. 

As  the  greater  portion  of  the  imports  of  British  Guiana,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  rice,  are  received  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
the  following  statement  will  show  the  relative  values  of  the  principal 
manufactures  of  both  countries  exported  thither: 

Exports  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  British  Guiana, 


Articles. 


British. 


Cotton  mannfactares I      $670,000 


Apparel  and  haberdashery. 

Comb,  cinder,  and  fuel 

Machinery 

Manure 

Iron,  wroaeht  and  nnwronght . 

Beer  and  ale 

Grain,  meal,  and  flour 

Druffs  and  medicines 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Glassware 

Hats  of  all  sorts 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of. . 

Linen 

Soap 

Wood  manufactures 

Wool  en  goods 

All  other  articles 


Total  British  and  American  . 
Foreign  goods 


284,000 

225,000 

240,000 

370,000  I 

230.000 

104,000 

19.000 

68,000 

31.000 

63,000 

40,000 

39,000 

144,000 

60,000 

63.000 

35,000 

85,000 

786,000 


American. 


$18, 686 

228 

1,705 

4,500 


3,556,000 
644,000 


Grand  total I    4,200,000 


i 


71.153 

1,224 

805.000 

3,513 

26 

1,283 

2,728 

341 

17,378 


6,000 
130,000 


618, 235 


1, 662. 000 
41,000 


1,723,000 


Omitting  flour  and  meal  from  the  foregoing  statement,  the  compara- 
tive meagerness  of  American  manufactures  is  painfully  evident.  It  is 
true  that  the  list  shows  the  princixial  British  manufactures,  and  that  in 
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tiie  articles  of  woolens  and  linens  we  can  hardly  claim  to  be  exporters; 
yet  wben  all  these  allowances  are  granted,  our  showing  is  still  almost 
noaccoantably  small.  In  cotton  manufactures  this  is  especially  the  case. 
The  annaal  imi)orts  of  British  Honduras  are  only  about  one>ninth  of  the 
value  of  the  imports  of  British  Guiana,  and  yet  our  exports  of  cotton 
goods  thereto  amount  to  over  four  times  our  exports  to  Guiana. 

In  addition  to  cotton  manufactures,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason 
why  our  exports  to  British  Guiana  of  wearing  apparel,  machinery,  iron 
and  steel  (wrought  and  un wrought),  ale  and  beer,  drags  and  medicines^ 
earthen  and  china  wares,  hardware  and  cutlery,  glassware,  hats  ana 
bonnets,  leather  and  manufactures  of,  soap,  and  various  other  manu- 
factures could  not  be  increased  to  respectable  proportions.  Our  ex- 
ports of  breadstufts  and  provisions  are  probably  as  large  as  the  market 
demands,  for  British  Guiana  relies  upon  the  United  States  for  the  greater 
portion  of  her  supplies  in  this  regard,  but  our  manufacturers  should  take 
more  direct  interest  in  properly  presenting  their  wares  to  the  attention 
of  the  colony. 

FOBEION  COmmERCE  OF  DUTCH  GUIANA. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Dutch  Guiana  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 
Imports,  $1,500,000;  exports,  $1,300,000. 

The  piiucipal  expoits  of  the  colony  are  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  cacao^ 
cotton-seecly  and  cocoanuts. 

The  principal  imports  consist  of  breadstuffs,  provisions,  and  petro- 
leum ;  and  limited  amounts  of  manufactures,  such  as  cotton  goods,  cloth 
iog,  ironware,  machinery,  &c. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Dutch  Guiana  is  carried 
OR  with  Holland,  the  United  States,  England,  and  British  Guiana  and 
West  Indies. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  trade  of  Dutch  Guiana  with  the 
principal  countries  during  the  year  1880-'81 : 

Exports  to  Dutch  Guiana, 


From— 

Valae. 

Holkod.  .           

$687,000 

Great  Britain      

260,000 

Uoited  States - 

289,000 

ToUl       

1,236,000 

Imports  from  Dutch  Ouiana. 


Into—  I    Value. 

I 

:    $285,000 

Great  Britain |      401,000 

United  Stotea |     402,000 

Total. 1,178,000 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Dutch 
Oniana  exceed  those  from  Great  Britain  by  $29,000.  In  the  articles 
comprised  under  the  heading  of  "  breadstuffs  and  provisions,"  the  United 
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States  has  a  leading  position.  In  the  matter  of  a  few  of  the  leading 
manufactures,  the  following  shows  the  relative  trade  in  British  and 
American  goods:  British  cottons  exported  to  the  colony,  $92,000;  Amer- 
ican cottons  exported  thither,  $1,733;  British  iron,  and  manufactures 
of,  $26,000;  American  iron,  and  manufactures  of,  $2,101;  British  ap- 
parel and  haberdashery,  $25,000 ;  American,  $46. 

It  may  be  asserted  m  a  general  way  that  while  our  trade,  in  bulk, 
with  Dutch  Guiana  is  comparatively  satisfactory,  there  is  room  for  an 
enlargement  thereof  in  almost  every  article  of  manufacture  consumtMl 
in  the  colony,  and  the  assurance  of  a  fixed  trade  in  breadstuffs,  provis- 
ions, kerosene,  &c.,  should  act  as  a  subsidiary  medium  for  the  intro- 
duction of  our  finer  products. 

FOBEION  COlflMERCi:  OF  FRENCH  GVIANA. 

In  the  absence  of  any  direct  statistics  from  French  Guiana,  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  the  trade  of  the  colony  is  based  upon  the  recent 
returns  of  the  several  countries  trading  therewith:  Imports  into  Fi*ench 
Guiana,  $1,500,000 ;  exports  therefrom,  $1,100,000,  of  which  native  gold 
constitutes  the  greater  part,  it  being  doubtful  whether  the  exports  of 
all  other  articles  amount  to  $200,000. 

The  following  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  from  the  principal  countries 
to  French  Guiana  during  the  year  1880-'81:  From  France,  $1,332,000; 
from  the  United  States,  $107,000;  from  Great  Britain,  $22,000. 

Of  the  exports  from  French  Guiansk  France  and  its  dependencies 
receive  more  than  nine- tenths ;  Great  Britain  receives  nothing  there- 
from, and  the  United  States  only  a  little  over  $3,000. 

The  principal  imports  into  French  Guiana  are  as  follows:  Beverages, 
groceries,  cotton  goods,  ready-made  clothing,  confectionery,  driecL  pro- 
visions, salted  meats,  preserved  meats,  hardware,  carriages,  harness, 
matches,  drugs,  chairs,  silks,  shawls,  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  oats,  hay, 
bran,  &c. 

Any  effort  for  an  increase  in  our  trade  with  French  Guiana  must  be 
only  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with  our  trade  with  the 
entire  northeast  coast  of  South  America,  for  a  well-directed  commerce 
takes  the  smallest  port  or  colony  into  account  in  its  consideration  of  a 
perfect  whole. 

As  the  three  Guianas — British,  Dutch,  and  French — ^may  be  considered 
a  unit  in  our  commercial  relations  therewith,  the  following  statement 
of  their  total  trade  and  the  trade  of  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States  therewith,  will  enable  our  merchants  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  same  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  all  South  America. 

The  total  trade  of  the  Guianas  is  as  follows:  Imports,  $13,550,000, 
of  which  Great  Britain  supplies  $4,482,000;  France,  $1,332,000;  and 
the  United  States,  $2,119,000.  Exports,  $15,600,000,  of  which  Great 
Britain  receives  $10,791,000;  the  United  States,  $2,826,000;  and  France, 
41,332,000. 

THE  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  BRASEII^. 

The  many  interesting  reports  received  from  our  consular  representa- 
tives in  Brazil  fail,  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  procuring  the  necessary 
•data,  to  give  statistics  covering  the  total  trade  of  the  country. 

The  latest  trade  returns  for  the  empire  are  for  the  year  1878,  viz,  im- 
ports, $77,316,000 ;  exports,  $87,426,000.    The  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  at 
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present,  especially  the  export  trade,  shows  a  large  advance  upon  these 
figures,  for  the  imports  therefrom  into  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  alone,  during  the  year  ISSO-'Sl,  amounted  to  $94,106,000, 
while  the  exports  from  these  three  countries  thereto,  during  the  same 
period,  amounted  to  (61,450,000. 

The  closest  analysis  which  can  be  made,  from  available  statistics,  of 
the  trade  of  Brazil  gives  the  following  results: 

Statement  showing  the  (estimated)  foreign  commerce  of  Brasil  during  the  year  188(V-'81. 


Coantriee. 


Importa. 


Bzporta. 


Great  Britain 

Tnokce 

Q^rmanr ; 

Tnited  States 

Portugal 

Belcinm 

Trnguay  

Arseotine  Bepablic 
Ail  other  oouitriea. 

Total  trade.... 


$33,607,000 
nS,  648, 000 
10. 000, 000 
9,200,000 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
8,000,000 
2,500,000 
5.000,000 


$25,568,000 

*15, 761, 000 

12,000,000 

48,382,000 

2,500,000 

4.500,000 

Not  known. 

Not  known. 

10,400,000 


05, 955, 000 


110,106,000 


^^Theeeaanonnta  represent  the  "general"  imports  and  exports.  The  "special"  imports  amonnted 
to  $14,713,000,  and  the  "special"  exports  to  $10,119,000,  leaving  nearly  $4,000,000  in  tiie  imports  and 
$5,612,000  in  the  exports  to  be  diTidea  among  other  countries. 

^'•While  the  exports  from  the  United  States,  as  above  given,  show 
an  increase  on  those  of  the  preceding  year  of  about  (700,000,  they  are 
certainly  very  unsatisfactory  when  compared  with  those  from  England, 
France,  and  Oermany.  On  the  other  hand,  our  purchases  from  Bra- 
zil amount  to  almost  as  much  as  the  combined  purchases  of  the  three 
countries  just  named. 

Tlie  following  statements  show  the  principal  articles  which  enter  into 
the  French  and  British  trade  with  Brazil : 

Imports  into  Great.  Britain  from  Brazil. 


Artidee. 


I      1879. 


Caontehooc. 
Coroa.. 


Coffee 

Cetten,  raw 

I^ngB.  nnennmerated 

Dye-ftoflb,  for  tanning 

I)Te>wood,  nnenomerated. 
Fartoaeeoos  anbetances — 

Hair(borae) 

Hides,  oBdreaaed 

Hmss  and  hoofs 

Isbidass. 


Kuto  and  kernels,  &c 

Skins: 

Sheep,  undressed 

other  sorts 

fivnr,  anreflned 

TalW  and  atearine 

Tobarro: 

ramannfMJtared 

llsnnfactnred,  and  dgara. 

Wsad,  foraitara,  bard,  &c 

^Ml  sheeps'  and  lambs' , 

All  other  article* 


Total. 


$243,000 

5, 256, 000 

122,000 

4, 223, 000 

2, 079, 000 

44,000 

11,000 

14,000 

14,000 

7,000 

1,487,000 

84,000 

122,000 

166,000 


59,000 

8. 219, 000 

146,000 

3.000 

10,000 

59,000 

500 

767,000 


1880. 


$264,000 

6, 300, 000 

83,000 

4,785,000 

3,102,000 

83,000 

9,000 

16,000 

15.000 

17,000 

1,600,000 

49,000 

117,000 

428,000 

3,000 

49.000 

7, 360. 000 

44.000 

2,000 
15,000 
83,000 

1,000 
1,058,000 


23, 085. 000  t  25,  563, 000 
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Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  BraadL 


Aitioles. 


BJUTISH  600DB. 

Alkali 

Apparel  and  haberdMhery 

Arms  and  ammonition 

Beer  and  ale 

Batter 

Coal,  cinders,  and  ftiel 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard 

AtTalne 

Drugs  and  medicinal  preparations 

Xarwen  and  china  ware 

Glass  manufaotares 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Jute  manufactures 

Leather,  wrought  and  not 

Linens : 

By  the  yard , 

At  value..  

Machinery : 

Steam  engines 

All  other 

MeUls: 

Iron»  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Lead,  pig,  pipe,  and  sheet 

Oil-seed 

Painters'  colors  and  materials 

Silk  manufactures 

Telegraphic  wire  and  apparatus 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

Woolens: 

By  the  yard 

Atralue    

A 11  other  articles 

Total  British 

FOREIGN  GOODS. 

Butter , 

Cheese 

Cordage  and  twine 

Com,  maize,  &o , 

Cotton  manufactures 

Hats,  bonnets,  &c 

Rice 

Spices : 

Pepper 

Unenumerated 

Spirits,  brandy 

Tar , 

Tobacco : 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured 

Wine 

Wood-saws 

Woolens 

All  other  articles 

Total  foreign , 

Total  British  and  foreign  products 


12, 


1879. 

1880. 

$88,000 

f  108, 000 

336,000 

302,000 

258,000 

311,000 

311,000 

•  350,000 

44,000 

34,000 

816,000 

048,000 

830.000 

15, 785, 000 

826,000 

1,225,000 

105. 000 

205.000 

630.000 

544.000 

117,000 

141,000 

118,000 

1,836,000 

331,000 

789.000 

632,000 

739,000 

705,000 

637,000 

34,000 

40,000 

438,000  1 
550,000 

^  044, 000  ; 

248.000 

122.000  I 


136,000 
146.000 
59, 000 
50,000 
68.000 

725,000 
152,000 
703, 000 


27,630,000 


170. 000 

83,000 

3,000 

30.000 

3.000 

1.000 

768,000 

15,000 

10,000 

4,000 

122,000 

7.000 
0,000 
25.000 
10,000 
5,000 
107,000 


1, 462.  000 


544,000 
821,000 

2,318,000 
253,000 
127,000 
170,000 
161,  000 

54,000 
200,000 

68,000 

1,302,000 

122,000 

2,882,000 


32, 475, 000 


132,000 

122,000 

2,000 


5,000 

2,000 

350,000 

25,000 

15.000 

5,000 

161,000 

10,000 
6,000 
84.000 
3.000 
4.000 
256,000 


1. 132, 000 


20,092,000  I    33.607,000 
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Imporii  into  France  from  Brazil^  1880. 


Artiole*. 


Coffee 

Raw  hides 

Cacao  

Tobaoco  (nnmanafactnred) 

Sofar.  crude 

Wooda,  exotic 

lodia  rabber  and  gutta-percba  (cmde) . 

Horna,  erode 

Tecolaa,  exotic 

Borae-bair,  raw 

Heat,aa)t 

Xnta  and  peanuts 

Cotton,  raw 

Wax,  crude 

Cinchona  bark 

Bnxun-hother,  nnmannfiMtared 


General  im- 
porta. 


Copper  and  braaa  in  aorap 

Cocoa  nnla«  and  otbera,  for  carving . 

BooCa,  uftedicinal 

Whaiebooe 

Wool,raw 

Feathera,  onuunental 

Other  arttdea 


Total. 


Special  im- 
porta. 


flO,  102, 000 

2, 203,  000 

1,439,000 

563,000 

312,000 

278,000 

253, 000 

122,000 

92.000 

75,000 

62,000  i 

47,000  j 

34,000  I 

23,000  , 

13,000 

13,000 

13,000 

12,000 

11,000 

10,000 

10,000 

8.000 

8,000 

63,000 


15.766,000 


$4,838,000 

2, 200, 000 

1,486,000 

232,000 

317,000 

S75,000 

251,000 

122,000 

08,000 

75,000 

14,000 

47,000 

34,000 

11,000 

13.000 

7.000 

13.000 

12,000 

11,000 

10,000 

4,000 

8,000 

4,000 

37,000 


10,119,000 


Exports  from  France  to  Brazil,  1880. 


Artidea. 


Qeneral  ex* 
porta. 


Special  ex* 
ports. 


Xanafactarea  in  akin  and  leather 

Clothlnje  and  underclothing,  sewn 

Jew«>lry,  and  gold,  ailver,  and  platiniun  plate 

Wooira  mannfactnrea 

Salted  butter 

Cotton  oanufactorea 

lC«Tc«rT  and  buttons 

Wines    

HidM,dreesed 

Silk  mannfactarea 

Booka,  paper,  and  atationeiy 

rrenairt  mediclnea 

Tools  and  metal  manufaotnrea 

Straw  hala  

Flax  and  hemp  manufactures : 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Xaebini's  and  machinery 

F«4thaU -. 

Pftfameiy 

Toyt,  Ac 

Faraitare 

M  iisk  ■!  inatruments 

l(UliB«ryaad  artificial  flowert 

Pnoenred  llah,  in  oU 

•T^wrlry.  other  than  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  

Clocks  and  watchea      

Braadiea,  apirita,  andllqnon 

Coal    

Polalofs  ....   

PkiaU and coUm    i.....-.....i.!i!...!II!!III/.l!!..!!!!.!"!'....ll.! 

Tahl^  fruits  sad  almonds    

Bail  Hag  materfala 

Marine  aad  other  aalt 

ParasoU  sad  anbrellaa 

OliTeoa 

i.^h^m 

OiMeofxinc 

Optk«l  sad  other  instmuents 

leathers,  omameatal  

Cradles  and  stearic  acid 

Iraa,  steel,  aad  cast  iron 

Tfcfwrf    

Arstt   

BotSB.hah',  crude 

AU  other  artS<ies 

Total .^ 


$3, 093, 000 

1, 867, 000 

1,771,000 

1,609.000 

1, 105, 000 

•  1, 083. 000 

1, 079, 000 

1.042.000 

627,000 

429.000 

418,000 

368,000 

337.000 

336,000 

265,000 

233.000 

211,000 

210,000 

179.000 

163.000 

139.000 

128,000 

117,000 

112,000 

111.000 

102.000 

98.000 

88,000 

75.000 

55,000 

52,000 

44.000 

41,000 

39,000 

87,000 

34.000 

33,000 

32,000 

32,000 

81.000 

31.000 

28.000 

27,000 

26.000 

626,000 


18.648,000 


$3, 004. 000 

1. 817. 000 

469.000 

1, 3.50. 000 

1, 188, 000 

317,000 

1.033.000 

1,  016, 000 

596,000 

56. 000 

375.000. 

367,000 

249.000 

309,000 

119.000 

216,000 

118,000 

194.000 

176.000 

145,000 

137.000 

123.000 

116,000 

96.000 

83.000 

26,000 

90,000 

18,000 

76.000 

53,000 

50,000 

43,000 

80.000 

88.000 

8,000 

3,000 

33,000 

30,000 

32,000 

9.000 

3.000 

17.000 

1,000 

16,000 

458.000 


14,718,000. 
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Of  the  total  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Brazil  during  the 
year  1881  ($62,782,000),  free  goods  amounted  to  $44,467,608,  viz,  coflfee, 
$36,608,000;  India  rubber,  $6.960,000 ;  hides,  $1,876,000 ;  cocoa,  chem- 
icals, drugs,  dyes,  medicinal  Dark,  hair  of  all  kinds,  woods,  &c.  The 
import  of  brown  sugar,  $8,144,000,  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  dutiable 
goods. 

The  principal  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  during  the 
year  under  review  consisted  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  which 
amounted  to  about  $6,200,000,  of  which  flour  amounted  to  $4,393,000, 
lard  to  $647,000,  and  butter  to  $100,000. 

Of  the  manufactures  exported  from  the  United  States  cottons  amounted 
to  $660,746,  a  decrease  of  $27,000  from  the  preceding  year.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  will  show  at  a  glance  the  insignificant  place  which  our 
cotton  manufactures  hold  in  Brazilian  trade : 

Exports  of  British  and  American  cottons  to  Brazil  during  tks  ysar  188(M81. 


BescrSption. 


Plain  piece  gooda yards. 

Printed  piece  Koods do... 

Another 


Total  . 


QaaDtity. 
British 


Valae. 


104, 866. 300 
128,252,000 


238,110,300 


American. 


British. 


American. 


I  I 

2,  820, 925  ;      $5, 029, 000 
3, 571, 029  9, 858,  OUU 

1.895,000 


0,391,054         17,182,000 


$275,906 
371, 259 
18,581 


600,746 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  exports  of  British 
cottons  to  Brazil  are  as  37  yards  to  1,  and  as  $27  to  $1  of  American. 

The  average  price  per  yard  of  British  and  American  cottons,  as  given 
in  official  returns,  exported  to  Brazil  as  above,  was  as  follows : 

British. — Plain  piece  goods,  5.65  cents ;  printed  pie«e  goods,  deduct- 
ing the  mixed  goods  therefrom,  7.59  cents. 

American, — ^Plain  piece  goods,  9.78  cents ;  printed,  10.39  cents. 

It  would  api>ear  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  cotton  manufactures  consumed  in  Brazil  are  of  inferior  qual- 
ity— that  is,  low-priced  goods — and  that  the  American  manufacturers 
make  no  very  serious  efforts  to  compete  with  the  British  in  price,  but 
trust  to  the  superiority  of  their  goods  to  work  their  way  in  that  market. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  high-priced  cottons,  no  matter  how.  superior 
they  may  be,  will  never  have  more  than  a  limited  sale  in  Brazil.  Our 
manufacturers,  therefore,  if  they  hope  to  run  up  their  trade  in  that 
country  to  the  ^'  miUions,"  as  they  must  eventually  do,  must  accommo- 
date the  tastes  and  buying  capacity  of  the  consumers.  The  British 
manufacturers  have  gauged  the  wants  of  the  various  markets,  and  get 
up  their  goods  to  suit  all  requirements,  from  the  cheap  plain  cottons 
worth  4^  cents  per  yard  for  West  Africa,  to  the  bij»h  grade  of  plain 
goods  worth  9.59  cents  per  yard  exported  to  Australasia,  and  from  the 
low-priced  prints  at  6.52  cents  for  Bombay  and  Scinde,  to  the  high  print 
goods  for  the  United  States  worth  11.25  cents.  The  British  plain  piece 
goods  exported  to  Brazil  must  be  of  the  same  grade  of  goods  as  those 
exported  to  China,  the  price  of  the  latter  averaging  5.26  cents  per  yard, 
the  goods  shipped  to  Brazil  averaging  5.65  cents.  Whether  the  latter 
are  ^ulterated  to  the  same  extent  as  the  goods  manufactured  for  the 
Chinese  market,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

According  to  Canadian  returns,  the  American  cottons  imported  into  the 
dominion — and  being  so  imported  is  a  guaranty  of  their  good  quality — 
cost  less  than  the  cottons  imported  from  Great  Britain,  v^z,^lain  piece 
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goods  6|  cents  per  yard,  and  printed  goods  a  fraction  over  7  cents.  If 
•or  mannfactorers  would  send  goods  at  these  figares  into  the  Brazilian 
market,  the  goods  being  saitable  in  all  things  else,  they  could  undoubt- 
edly increase  their  trade  in  that  country  to  something  like  the  propor- 
tions it  should  assume. 

The  principal  American  manufactures  exported  to  Brazil  are,  iron 
nannfactnres,  $604,000;  steel  manufactures,  $192,000;  railroad  cars, 
$155,000;  drugs  and  medicines,  $145,000;  paper  and  stationery,  soaps, 
cordage,  glassware,  jewelry,  lamps,  leather  goods,  mathematical  and 
musical  instruments,  perfumery,  plated  ware,  scales  and  balances,  sew- 
ing machines,  tinware,  trunks  and  valises,  wood  and  manufactures  of,  &c. 

Brazil,  from  its  geographical  position,  irrespective  of  the  importance 
of  its  trade  and  the  promising  enlargement  thereof  year  after  year,  has 
been  justly  styled  the  key  to  the  commerce  of  South  America.  The 
imports  and  exports  of  the  empire  at  present  constitute  more  than  one- 
thud  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  all  South  America.  This  trade  is  con- 
ducted through  the  following  ports,  the  estimates  therefor  being  based 
npon  the  latest  and  most  available  returns : 


Imports 

and  exports  of  Brazil  ly  principal  ports. 

Porte. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

lit4«^MI«lT1>  ,      ..                                    r 

$48,800,000 
12, 600, 000 
11, 400, 000 
6,000.000 
5,000.000 
8,000,000 
3,900,000 
1.200.000 
1,600,000 

$56,500,000 

PMiiMDimoo - T-.... 

11, 500, 000 

Ikka 

10,500,000 
11, 000, 000 

lio  GTAniln  do  Rnl  . 

Ptem                             

9  500,000 

Varmnhao  

3,200,000 

%■  Pfenlo 

11,000,000 
1, 400, 000 
1, 500, 000 

S4)b!^            ........  .^..    ................... ........ 

Cwrm 

T«tAl  nrinciiMi]  port* 

93,500.000 
2,465,000 

116, 100, 000 

AiioiiSsiSr  .!7..^!T: 

3. 006. 000 

Total  tnul6  of  Bnzil 

06,955,000 

119, 106, 000 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  securing  a  controlling  influence  in 
Brazilian  trade,  the  principal  countries  of  Europe — ^England,  France,  and 
Germany  in  particular — have  made  the  Brazilian  market  a  special  study, 
bringing  to  bear  thereupon  fine  business  ability,  large  capital,  a  spirit 
which  accommodates  itself  to  the  usages  and  tastes  of  the  country, 
rounding  off  the  whole  with  direct  and  frequent  steam  communication. 

During  the  year  1880,  according  to  the  report  of  Consul-General 
Adamson,  there  entered  the  port  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  484  steamships,  of 
786,100  tons,  under  the  following  flags : 


Flags. 

Number. 

Tons. 

^Msh 

208 
119 
88 
86 
18 
1 
13 

819,422 
208,348 
148,008 
45,418 
20.102 
880 

fhiMh"y  :...:..: "":.:"";;:::ii:;:i"". "".:...:: :::;:;;:: 

Mriaa     ' ,   , 

3E7 

^ftavMas     ....                                                                ....  . 

i^aSSr 

44,421 

TMal     

484 

786,100 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  only  American  line  of  steamers  plying 
between  the  United  States  and  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  which  is  represented 
in  the  foregoing  statement,  the  American  flag  is  unrepresented  in  the 
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merchant  steam  marine  engaged  in  Brazilian  trade.  We  are.  therefore, 
in  this  regard,  wholly  indebted  to  foreign  companies,  principally  British, 
for  the  facilities  afforded  us  in  our  commercial  intercourse  with  South 
America.  When,  however,  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  these 
steamers,  as  a  general  rule,  carry  European  manufactures  to  Brazil, 
bring  Brazilian  coffee  and  other  products  to  the  United  States,  and  then 
load  up  with  American  breadstuffs  and  provisions  for  Europe — repeat- 
ing this  same  discriminating  round  of  trips — ^it  may  naturally  beinferred 
that  our  export  trade  to  Brazil  is  not  likely  to  receive  much  impetus 
from  the  steam-carrying  facilities  afforded. 

As  a  result  of  the  masterly  trade  maneuvers  of  the  above-mentioned 
countries,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  imports  of  Brazil  are  of  Euro- 
pean origin,  while  of  the  imports  of  manufactures  all,  save  those  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  not  amounting  to  over  $2,000,000,  are 
European.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  matter  of  exports,  as  before  re- 
ferred to,  we  take  nearly  as  much  as  England,  France,  and  Germany 
combined. 

In  regard  to  the  present  condition  ot  American  trade  in  Brazil,  and 
the  best  methods  for  the  enlargement  thereof,  the  following  carefully- 
prepared  statement  from  GonsulOeneral  Adamson's  report  is  herewith 
given: 

AMBRICAK  TRADE  WITH  BRAZIL  AND  THE  ENLARGEMENT  THEREOF. 

American  manufaoturers,  as  a  rule,  know  very  little  about  Brazilian  markets  In 
many  articles  of  American  manufacture  the  trade  with  Brazil  has  been  steadily  and 
healthfully  increasing  during  the  last  decade.  Americans  have  had  a  fair  opening  for 
their  goods  in  all  Brazilian  cities,  and  the  prospects  for  continued  growth  of  our  trade 
are  fairly  encouraging. 

Among  the  mistakes  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  American  trade  with  Brazil 
may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  id^a  that  Brazil  is  a  new  coMfi/ry,  when,  in  fact,  as  already 
«hown,  it  is  older  as  to  settlement  and  commercial  relations  than  our  own  country. 

Until  the  present  century  most  of  the  Brazilian  trade  was  with  Portugal,  and 
through  that  country  with  England.  In  1807  the  Brazilian  ports  were  opened  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  England,  as  the  friend  of  Portu^^al,  was  the  first  to  fre- 
quent them.  Since  that  time  England  has  always  been  the  principal  exporter  to  Bra- 
zil, though  French  and  German  manufacturers  have  been  gradually  gaining  ground 
here. 

Since  the  early  part  of  this  century  we  have  sold  wheaten  flour  to  Brazil,  aad  later 
on  have  done  a  ^ood  trade  in  lumber,  rosin,  cotton  drillings,  and  kerosene,  but  it  is 
only  since  our  diversified  manufacturing  interests  have  grown  to  be  of  commanding 
importance  that  we  have  entered  the  lists  to  compete  for  the  general  trade.  In  this 
sense  the  markets  or  Brazil  are  comparatively  new  to  us,  and  our  people  can  succeed 
in  getting  a  fair  share  of  the  trade  by  studying  the  requirements  of  the  people,  by 
patient  perseverence,  and  by  fair  dealing. 

Some  remarkable  blunders  have  been  made,  such  as  sending  mowing  machines  to 
the  Amazonian  forests,  and  of  the  lesser  ones  mention  may  be  made  of  a  marble  dealer 
who  came  to  Brazil  with  a  large  stock  of  tombstones  and  monuments  bought  in  the 
United  States.  He  could  find  no  bu^^ers  because  the  style  of  monuments  used  bore  is 
entirely  different  from  those  in  vogue  in  the  United  States.  Ar other  party  came 
from  Saint  Louis  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  sell  hearses,  coffins,  and  other  funeral  goods, 
and  found  that  the  business  was  a  monopoly  of  the  great  liospital,  the  *'  Santa  Casa 
da  Misericordia." 

Brazilian  retail  bnyers  are  eminently  conservative ;  havin;^  become  accustomed  to 
a  certain  style  or  mark  of  goods,  they  are  very  slow  to  change  for  another,  even  though 
bett<er  and  cheaper.  The  sellers  say  their  customers  know  the  article  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  buying  and  it  gives  the  vendor  no  trouble  to  make  the  sale.  Our  peo- 
ple who  grasp  so  eagerly  at  an  improved  article  and  cheapened  price,  find  it  difllicnit 
to  comprehend  Brazilian  conservatism  in  such  matters.  In  seeking  to  introduce 
American  manufactures  these  facts  should  be  kept  in  view  and  the  goods  should  be 
made  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  tastes  of  Mie  buyer. 

An  instance  in  point  may  be  found  in  American  cotton  prints.  The  English  and 
French  goods,  which  have  so  long  held  the  market,  are  put  up  in  pieces  of  a  certain 
length  and  breadth,  with  peculiar  finish,  all  different  from  the  American  article,  and  ae 
a  result  oar  sales  to  Brazil  in  that  line  increase  slowly. 
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AmerioMi  traTeling  salttsmen  are  too  frequently  young  men  wlio  are  unaoquainted 
with  the  Portugueee  lanffnage  and  who  are  dependent  on  their  sales  for  a  subsistence. 
FailiDff  to  secure  the  cu^om  of  large  andaafe  Duvers,  they  make  sales  to  small  dealers 
who  will  not  pay  promptly,  and  fh>m  whom  a  debt  cannot  be  collected  by  law  without 
eztraTagant  legal  fees,  if  at  all. 

If  oar  manufacturers  cannot  send  partners  or  salaried  agents  here  they  should  put 
their  bukiness  in  the  haods  of  established  commission  mercnants  who  know  the  mar- 
ket and  its  needs,  and  whose  command  of  the  language  enables  them  to  recommend 
the  gooda  properly. 

Bttides  the  active  competition  of  foreign  merchants,  there  are  many  other  impedi- 
ments, each  as  (1)  the  existence  of  monopolies,  officially  protected,  (2)  the  high  duties, 
frequent  revisions  of  the  tariff  and  arbitrary  ruling  as  to  same  by  custom-house  em- 

Sloy^s,  (3)  the  varying  rates  of  exchange,  and  (4)  the  long  credits  which  are  asked  by 
raziliau  bnvers. 

Against  all  these,  American  goods  can  only  push  their  way  slowly ;  our  manufact- 
aren,  to  gain  the  market,  must  be  content  to  sell  at  first  for  very  small  profits  or  with- 
out any  profit. 

When  a  new  demand  is  created,  or  when  gopds  not  previously  sold  here  are  placed 
on  the  market,  the  first  seller  has,  of  course,  the  advantage  over  others. 

The  case  of  American  stoves  may  be  cited ;  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  stoves  were 
hardly  known  in  Brazilian  houses ;  cooking  was  done  at  open  fires  or  in  imperfect 
brick  ranges.  When  American  stoves  were  placed  on  the  market  they  were  regarded 
Ed  a  novelty,  but  for  several  years  they  commanded  onl^-  a  small  sale.  Now  that  their 
advantages  are  known,  their  sale  is  large  and  constantly  increasing,  and  having  gained 
the  ground  are  likely  to  hold  it. 

American  soda,  lemon,  and  fancy  biscuits  have  improved  during  the  last  year  on 
their  former  bad  reputation,  and  if  care  is  taken  to  ship  only  supenor  goods  a  valua- 
ble bosineas  in  that  line  may  be  had.  They  should  be  put  up  in  the  style  of  the  Brit- 
ish goods  of  Peek,  Freen  i  Co.,  but  should  bear  a  Portuguese  label  and  name  de- 
scriptive of  contents. 

American  canned  goods  are  gaining  favor,  and  the  sales  might  be  increased  by 
marking  them  with  Portuguese  names. 

Dried  apples  prepared  by  the  new  process  of  evaporation  have  taken  so  well  as  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  potatoes  put  up  in  same  style  might  sell  at  a  profit. 

American  butter  has  gained  a  bad  reputation  here,  and  will  only  sell  at  very  low 
pncee.  The  '* Petersen^*  (Danish)  butter  is  deservedly  popular  here,  as  also  the 
**  Insigny ''  brand.  This  is  one  of  the  articles  in  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  hooted  that  our  dairymen  will  try  to  do  so. 

American  cheese  is  Heldom  seen  in  this  market,  and  in  this  also  we  should  make 
greater  efforts  to  compete  with  the  English  and  Flemish  article. 

There  is  a  large  consumption  here  of  a  very  imperfectly  prepared  and  unripened 
native  cheeee  made  in  the  province  of  Minaa-Geraes.  They  are  about  7  inches  in 
diameter  and  3  inches  thick.  I  think  it  wonld  be  well  for  some  of  our  cheese  manu- 
fscturers  to  enter  this  market  with  a  thoroughly  good  article,  made  in  a  distinctive 
form,  to  mark  it  as  AmericaUi  say  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  of  7  or  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  9  inches  in  height. 

American  locomotives,  railway  and  street  cars,  axles,  dec,  have  a  well* established 
reputation;  asate  enameled  ware  of  American  make  has  achieved  a  great  success, 
and  here  Brazuian  conservatism  operates  in  our  favor  for  English  and  French  goods 
made  nnder  the  same  patent  are  rejected  by  buyers  because  they  are  not  American. 

In  silver-plated  ware  we  are  gradually  making  a  reputation,  but  we  have  to  contend 
with  a  atrong  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  French  goods  made  by  Christofiie,  a  prejudice 
which  ia  fuUy  20  per  cent,  in  favor  of  that  market,  but  which  can  be  overcome  by 
patience,  perseverance,  and  uniform  good  quality  of  every  article  bearing  a  certain 
name.  ^ 

Our  band  and  horse  power  plantation  mills,  corn-shellers,  iron  pumps,  nails,  watches, 
clocks,  aaddlery,  vaseline,  perfiimeries,  dbc,  are  slowly  but  surely  gaining  ground. 

American  table  cutlery  has  made  a  serious  inroad  on  the  trade  of  Sheffield,  and  the 
ftslei  are  increasing.  In  that  line  we  may  safely  claim  the  leading  position.  Already 
Sheffield  haa  sent  to  this  market  imitations  of  the  most  popular  styles  of  our  table- 
cutlery,  underselling  us  with  an  excellent-appearing  counterfeit,  which,  however, 
does  not  stand  the  test  of  wear.  In  one  case  the  counterfeits  have  been  imitated  by 
a  still  cheaper  American  ware,  but  this  example  should  not  be  followed.  We  have 
made  the  trade  on  the  merite  of  our  goods,  ana  if  we  lower  the  standard  we  shall  lose 
it  and  oar  reputation  also. 

FOREIGN  COniniERCi:  OF  lIRUGirAT. 

The  latest  Uruguayan  official  returns  of  trade  cover  the  year  1879. 
The  latest  returns,  showing  the  trade  of  Great  Britain ,  France,  and  the 
United  States  with  Uruguay,  show  an  increase  as  compared  with  the:" 
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Uruguayan  returns  tor  the  above  year  of  $8,724,000.  Assuming  that 
the  trade  with  all  other  countries  has  even  held  its  own  since  1879,  the 
following  may  be  considered  a  fair  estimate  of  the  present  foreign  trade 
of  the  republic :  Imports,  $19,4(K),000 ;  exports,  $22,600,000.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  trade  is  effected  through  Montevideo. 

The  principal  trade  of  Uruguay  is  with  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  relations  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement : 

Imports  into  the  Vnited  Kingdom  from  Uruguay, 


Articles. 


Bones 

Gnano 

Hair,  horse 

Hides,  undressed  .*. 

Horns  and  hoofs 

Meat,  preserved 

Skins  and  f ars,  sheep,  seal . 

Skins  and  tars,  other 

Tallow  and  steanne 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs* 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1879. 

1880. 

$96,000 

$243,  (KH> 

25.000 



93,000 

73,  0(K) 

1,026.000 

1,  652, 000 

25,000 

34.000 

151, 000 

370, 000 

44,000 

146,  OOO 

39,000 

89,000 

185,000 

593,000 

15,000 

107, 000 

108, 000 

71.WI0 

1, 808,  000 

8.  378, 000 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Uruguay. 


Articles. 


BBITISU  GOODS. 


Apparel  and  harberdashery 

Beer  an  d  ale 

Coal,  cinders  and  fuel 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard 

Atvalue 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Hardware  and  cntlory,  unennmerated. 

Leather,  wrought  and  not 

Linens,  by  yard 

Machinery  and  mill- work 

Metal,  iron,  wrought  and  unwronght  . 

Painters'  colors 

Woolens: 

By  the  yard 

At  Talae 

All  other  articles 


1879. 


$117,000 

$146,000 

27.000 

36.000 

302, 000 

350.000 

,618,000 

2.789,000 

204,000 

292,000 

64.000 

54,000 

146,000  I 

209. 000 

15,000  , 

30.000 

73,000 

127, 000 

64,000 

112,  000 

632,000 

948,000 

38,000  ' 

39,000 

627,000  I 

782.  000 

64,000  > 

83.  0(H) 

494,000  1 

714,000 

Total  British  poods 4.485,000         6,711,000 


FOKBIGM   GOODS. 


Bice 

Tea 

Tobacco,  manufactured  and  not  . 

Wine 

Wood,  sawn 

All  other  articles 


123,000 
18,000  ; 
22,000  > 
8,000 


49,000 


Total. 


219, 0<X) 
Qrand  total  of  British  and  foreign  products 4,704,000 


50,000 
22,000 
11,000 
5,000 


69,000 


166,  000 
6,  877,  000 
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Imports  into  France  from   Uruguay  for  1880. 


Articles. 


Sftwhld«« 

Cotton,  mw 

MmK  ttfh I 

Oreik^e 

Tmihen,  oroamental 


ll«ttt,aalt 

Hone  hair,  nndivaaed 

All  other  articlea 

Tolml 6,517,000  I  6,408,000 


General  im- 

Special  im. 

ports. 

ports. 

$2,  838,  000 

|2, 827, 000 

1, 797,  000 

1, 797,  000 

779,000 

779, 000 

421,000 

407, 000 

279,000 

279, 000 

181,  000 

179.000 

103,000  , 

103,000 

52,000  1 

52,000 

67,000  1 

1 

75,000 

Exports  from  Pranci  to  Uruguay j  1880. 


•  Articles. 

Wiaitt* ' 

Vool  msnufactares 

ClothinK 

Tools  and  metal  manafactares 

Manu factnres  in  sk ina  and  leather 

Brandies,  spirits,  and  liquors 

8agar 

Cotton  mannfiictares 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Haehinea  and  machinery 

Pewter 

Silk  manufactures 

StatioDery 

Felt  bats 

M«dicin4»«.  prepared 

Ksh  presert'ed  in  oil 

Tile«,  bricks,  Jtc 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Coal 

Jewelry  and  silTeramith  ^  ork 

Perf nmery 

Cutlery 

Toys,  Ac 

OUreoil 

AH  other  articles 

ToUl 4,730,000  |  4,072,000 

t 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Uruguay  during  the  fiscal 
year  1881  amounted  to  $4,165,000,  a  decrease  of  $1,260,000  from  the 
preceding  year.  The  principal  imports  from  Uruguay  were  hides  and 
skins,  $2,960,000;  wool,  $883,000;  and  hair,  $118,000.  The  principal 
decrease  herein  noted  occurred  in  hides  and  skins. 

The  domestic  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Uruguay  during  the 
year  under  review  amounted  to  $1,536,000;  the  exports  of  foreign  goods 
amounted  to  $76,000,  making  a  total  export  of  $1,612,000.  Small  as 
these  exports  may  appear  in  comparison  with  England  and  France, 
they  show  an  increase  on  those  of  1880  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  The 
principal  increase  occuired  in  cotton  manufactures,  our  exports  thereof 
in  1881  amounting  to  $580,000,  against  $240,000  in  1880. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  principal  exports  from  Great  Britain, 
and  the  value  of  the  exports  of  similar  articles  from  the  United  States 
will  enable  our  manufacturers  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large 
field  for  the  enlargement  of  our  trade  in  Uruguay. 
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48.000 
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47.000 
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49,000 
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33,000 
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31,000 
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Briiisk  and  Amencan  exports  to  Urugnay. 


Artioles. 


Cotton  man  afacturea 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manuikctures  of  . 

Woolen  manoliMstares 

Coal 

Wearing  apparel 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

All  other  artidea 

Total 


British. 


American. 


$3, 081, 000  $580, 000 

1,269,000  I  M.000 

885,000  1,850 

350.000,  2,218 

146, 000  12 

64,000    

1.112,000  090.420 


6.877,000;      1,612,000 


^"^IThe  following  review  of  the  trade  of  Uruguay  with  the  United  Stat^ 
by  Consul  Bussell,  of  Montevideo,  will  enable  our  manufacturers  and 
exporters  to  appreciate  the  disadvantages  which  must  be  overcome 
before  our  trade  in  the  republic  approaches  anywhere  near  the  volume 
of  British  trade.  In  pointing  out  the  best  means  for  the  enlargement  of 
our  trade  therein,  the  consul's  opinions  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
consideration. 


TRADB  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  URUGUAY. 

On  the  sulbrject  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  I  prefer,  instead  of  my  own  views, 
to  give,  as  of  greater  value,  the  result  of  interviews  with  some  of  our  prominent  busi- 
ness men,  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subjects  to  which  I  Invited  their  attention. 

Conversing  with  one  of  tne  leading  and  most  intelligent  importing  merchants  of 
this  city,  he  remarked  substantially: 

*<  We  read  with  great  interest  the  American  export  Journals,  and  notice  the  natural 
desire  on  the  part  of  our  American  cousina  and  the  laudable  co-operation  of  their  gov- 
ernment to  extend  their  trade,  but,  as  regards  the  River  Plate  country  in  general, 
and  Montevideo  particularly,  he  thought  they  had  not  much  reason  to  complain,  as 
they  not  only  held  their  own,  but  relatively,  at  least,  increased  their  field  of  occupa- 
tion. If,  however,  American  manufacturers  just  now  find  a  limit  to  the  money  value 
of  what  they  export  to  this  market,  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  here  the  limit  is 
readily  reached  and  as  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  we  have  not  the  popu- 
lation, the  consumers.  From  1875  to  1878  they  were  actually  sending  us  plows  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  a  dozen  for  every  inhabitant,  the  same  idea  common  to  Europe  seem- 
ing to  prevail  in  the  United  States,  that  somewhere  in  the  River  Plate  country  there 
was  an  immense  population,  flush  of  money  but  bare  of  everything  else.  In  spite  of 
strained  efforts,  Montevideo  can  therefore,  for  the  reason  given,  take  but  a  small  sup- 
ply comparativelv  of  foreign  manufactures,  and  where  trade  is  coerced,  the  market 
becomes  overstocked,  prices  fall,  and  orders  diminish.  American  scientific  and  commer- 
cial journals,  devoted  to  the  American  export  trade,  illustrated  by  explanatory  diagrams 
of  machinery  and  of  manufactured  articles  of  every  description,  with  accompanying 
price-lists,  &c.,  and  intelligent  commercial  travelers  from  the  States,  provided  with 
abundant  and  attractive  samples,  certainly  afford  full  information  to  and  are  highly 
appreciated  by  our  merchants;  still  the  merchant  himself  munt  be  the  judge  of  what  his 
market  needs  and  will  bear  and  command  profitable  sale.  If  he  imports  a  number  of 
packages  of  certain  goods  and  finds  a  ready  market  for  them  at  prices  affording  a  fair 
margin  of  profit,  he  will  require  neither  recommendation  nor  persuasion  from  any  one 
to  induce  him  to  repeat  his  order,  and  will  choose  the  market  which  suits  him  best. 
Hence,  frequently,  commercial  travelers  whose  industry  and  efforts  deserve  success, 
are  obliged  to  close  the  exhibition  of  their  samples  and  leave,  lamenting  the  failure 
of  their  mission.'' 

Another,  a  prominent  English  merchant,  remarked  to  me  that  he  was  the  first  to 
import  Fairbanks  scalea  into  this  city.  Why  f  Not  because  of  any  partiality  for  the 
Messrs.  F.,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  but  because,  in  his  opinion,  exercising  his  own 
judgment,  their  machines  were,  as  he  hau  found  them  to  be,  superior  to  those  manu- 
factured in  his  own  country. 

Another  English  house,  extensively  dealing  in  agricultural  implements,  informs  me, 
I  regret  to  say.  that  of  the  thrashing  machines  imported  into  this  market  of  8  and  10 
horse-power,  tnere  being  none  of  12  iiorse-power,  the  English  machines  are  uniformly 
preferred  for  the  reason  that  they  are  much  stronger  and  more  thoroughly  cleanse  and 
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•epanite  the  grains.  These  are  hints  that  may  be  of  some  service  to  American  manu- 
facturera  who  are  capable  of  manufacturing  specially  for  this  or  any  other  market :  and 
althongh  the  field  of  Urngnay  is,  as  already  intimated,  limited,  it  is  believed  that  a 
capable  reaident  general  agent,  representing  various  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
firms  in  the  Unit-ed  States,  with  various  specimens  and  samples  in  nis  depository  of 
machinery  to  be  explained  and  goods  to  be  described,  thus,  as  it  were,  maintaining  a 
permanent  exhibition  thereof,  might  prove  an  efficient  means  of  introducing  Ameri- 
ean  wares  into  this  market,  whilst  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  depository  by  a  num- 
ber of  merchants  and  manufacturers  would  not  be  seriously  felt  by  any. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  certain  advantages  are  claimed  for  European  mar- 
kets. A  lower  rate  of  interest  and  the  greater  general  finanaial  facilities  obtainable  in 
Loudon  and  Paris  are  considerations  urged  as  making  access  to  trade  and  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  more  difficult  because  more  expensive  than  in  Europe. 
American  houses,  too,  are  not,  w  a  rule,  disposed  to  grant  the  same  terms  of  pavment 
as  European  houses.  Whilst  the  former  frequently  exact  pavment  in  New  York  before 
the  goods  are  shipped,  the  latter  are  always  ready  and  glad  to  sell  on  six  months' 
time,  or  even  on  opeu  account.  European  houses,  too,  give  greater  attention  to  the 
making  up  of  their  catalogues,  price-lists,  &c.,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  gen- 
erally employ  foreign  correspondence  clerks  to  look  after  their  interests.  It  is  further 
complained  that  the  agents  of  American  houses  have,  in  repeated  instances,  failed  to  exe- 
cute orders  taken  from  responsible  bouses  without  even  advising  the  parties  by  whom 
they  were  given  of  the  reason  for  so  doing,  whether  because  of  prices  having  meanwhile 
gone  up,  or  because  the  contract  did  not  prove  satisfactory  to  their  employers  at  home. 

I  would  also  respectfully  suggest  that  merchants  and  manufacturers  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  keeping  up  the  standard  of  their  articles.  For  instance,  it  is  said  that  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years  sugar  refined  in  the  United  States  is  neither  as  sweet 
nor  white  as  it  was  four  or  five  years  ago.  Another  instance,  coming  under  my  own 
observation,  was  a  late  shipment  of  250  cases  of  canned  goods  from  New  York,  exam- 
ined and  inspected  by  a  survey  called  and  appointed  for  the  purpose,  when  the  tins 
tomed  out  less  than  one-mtarter  of  what  they  were  represented  to  contain. 

8TEAM  COMMUNICATION. 

All  parties  agree  upon  the  necessity  of  direct  steam  communication,  and  upon  the 
want  of  jt  as  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  immediate  further  development  of  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  the  River  Plate. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  I  am  told,  steam  communication  between  the 
River  Plate  and  Europe  was  quite  insignificant,  limited,  as  it  then  was,  to  but  one  or  two 
sailings  per  month.  Both  passenger  travel  and  commercial  intercourse  between  these 
countries  were  subjected  to  serious  drawback  aud  inconvenience  owing  to  the  trans- 
shipment at  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  both  passengers  and  cargo,  the  large  steamers  from  aud 
to  Europe  coming  no  further  than  aud  returning  from  that  port. 

Small  steamers  were  employed  by  English  and  French  companies  between  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Montevideo.'^  Two  companies,  however,  a  few  years  later,  decided  to  send 
their  large  steamers  directly  through,  causing  considerable  increase  of  the  passenger  and 
cargo  traffic  with  Enrope,'and  creating  an  active  competition  to  secure  it,  which,  be- 
sides resulting  in  greater  facilities  of  commuuicatiou,  so  reduced  in  a  short  time  the 
eoormous  rates  previously  charged,  that  the  fare  for  first-class  passengers  fell  from  £70 
to  £35,  and  cargo  or  fireight  charges  were  reduced  in  like  proportion.  Both  imports 
and  exports  from  and  toEurope  increased  rapidly,  whilst  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  United  States,  owing  to  the  dilatory  and  uncertain  communication,  remained  almost 
stauoant,  with  the  exception  of  lumber  cargoes  imported  generally  via  England. 

"^legraphic  communication  having  since  been  established  with  Europe,  and  steam- 
ers increased  in  number  almost  daily,  sailings  are  now  advertised,  supplying  very 
largely  the  requirements  of  the  markets  of  the  Plate,  whilst  the  bulk  or  our  exports 
go  to  European  markets. 

With  the  United  States,  communication  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  means  of  the 
telegraphic  cable  to  Europe,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  between 
New  York  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  commercial  transactions,  as  compared  with  Europe, 
are  yet,  and  must  continue  to  be,  very  limited,  until  a  direct  through  line  of  steamers 
to  the  Plate  River  ports  has  been  established.  Until  this  is  accomplished  our  merchanta 
and  manufacturers  will,  1  fear,  only  continue  to  realize  the  failure  of  their  enterprioing 
efforts,  through  agents,  circulars,  and  price-lists,  to  create  and  establish  here  a  perma- 
nent trade,  however  materially  such  expedients  may,  as  heretofore  suggested,  aid  in 
presenting  American  goods  t4>  the  notice  of  consumers. 

One  serious  difficulty  in  iheway  of  establishing  a  direct  steamship  line  between 
New  York  and  the  River  Plate,  which  has  heretofore  existed,  has  been  the  Quarantine 
regulations  consequent  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Brazilian  ports  durine  half 
the  year.  This  difficulty  may  now  be  regarded  as  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely, 
removed  by  a  developmemt  of  trade  sufficient  to  enable  steamers  to  obtain  full  direct 
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cargoes  for  the  River  Plate,  without  depeuding  on  Brazil.  Returning,  they  might  at 
first  find  it  necessary  in  occasional  instances  to  look  to  Brazil  for  a  balance  of  cargo. 
Beside  the  impulse  which  a  steam  line  would  give  to  passenger  tratHc,  by  making  the 
River  Plate  country  more  generally  known  and  visited,  the  trade  in  certain  articles 
would  no  doubt  immediately  more  than  double.  For  instance,  the  importation  of  re- 
fined sugar  has  fallen  ofi"  very  largely,  principally  on  account  of  the  great  riuk  of  in- 
jury from  dampness  during  the  long  voyage  of  sailing  vessels,  which,  too,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  as  well  ventilated  as  steamers.  Other  perishable  articles,  especially  in  the  line 
of  provisions,  will  also  fiud  their  way  to  a  much  greater  extent  as  soon  as  voyages 
can  be  made  promptly  and  quickly,  and  dealers  thns  enabled  to  make  some  approxi- 
mate calculation  or  the  time  when  goods  ordered  may  be  expected  to  reach  their  market. 
No  such  calculation  can  now  be  made.  Brazilian  merchants,  too,  in  view  of  the  un- 
certain length  of  their  voyages,  risk  of  damage  from  dampness,  fluctuation  of  markets, 
Ac,  are  disinclined  to  shipping  coffee  on  sailing  vessels,  or  on  vessels  carrying  hides 
or  wool;  but  by  building  steamers  for  the  trade  this  difficulty,  I  am  assured,  would  also 
disappear. 

FOREION   COiniVIERCE   OF    THE   AROENTINE    REPUBLIC. 

According:  to  the  interesting  annual  review  of  Argentine  commerce, 
by  Consul  Baker,  of  Bnenos  Ayres,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  republic 
was  a«  follows  during  the  year  1880:  Imports,  $44,067,000 — a  decrease 
of  $811,000  from  the  preceding  year;  exports,  $56,497,000 — an  increase 
of  $8,732,000  on  the  preceding  year.  . 

The  foregoing  returns  are  based  upon  customs  valuations,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Consul  Baker,  do  not  represent  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  real  value  of  the  gooils. 

The  foregoing  trade  was  effected  principally  through  the  following 
ports: 

PortA.  IniportA.  Exporto. 

Buenos  Ayres $35,899,000  \  $38,600,000 

Rosario I  5,476.000  5.958.000 

ConcordU 363,695  1,675,000 

San  Juan 165,881  708.405 

SanNicolRii 141.000  3,008,000 

Galleguay 193,000  1,405.000 

AUotherporto 1,828.424  i  5,142,565 

Total j      44.067,000  56.497.000 

Trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  by  countries. 

Principal  countries. 

]*'ranoe 

Great  Britain 

Belffiani 

United  States 

Germany 

Italy 

TJmpuay 

Braajil 

Spain 

-AH  other  countries 

Total 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement  that  while  France  and  Bel- 
gium lead  England  in  the  export  tra<le  England  sells  .o  the  Argentine 
liepublic  more  merchandise  than  both  those  countries  combined — in  fact, 
nearly  as  much  as  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  combined.     In  the 


,     Imports.     1 

Exports. 

Total. 

$8. 025. 000  : 

$15.  584, 000 

123,600,000 

12,103.000 

5,  lri9,  OIK) 

17.272,000 

2.403,000  ! 

13.  893, 000 

16, 296, 000 

3, 121, 000  1 

4, 961, 000 

8,082.000 

2.289,000  1 

2,  460,  000 

4,749,000 

2,634,000 

2.  059, 000 

4.593,000 

;        3,133,000 

1.798,000  ' 

4.931,000 

2. 332,  000 

1.923,000 

4. 255. 000 

'        2.  .394, 000 

1, 139,  000 

3,533,000 

.5,733,000  , 

7.511.000 

13.244,000 

'      44,  067,  000 

56.497.000  , 

100.  564,  000 
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finp«»rt  trade  the  Uoited  States  come  fourth,  viz,  Great  Britain,  France, 
rrngoay,  United  States. 

Upon  referring  to  French  official  returns,  however,  the  following  re- 
sults, unaccountably  at  variance  with  the  Argentine  returns,  are  asoer- 
tiiined :  The  special  exports  from  France  thither  during  the  year  1880 
amounted  to  $16,.S23,000,  and  the  special  imports  into  France  therefrom 
amounted  to  nearly  $28,000,000.  In  the  matter  of  French  exports  thither 
this  is  more  than  double  the  amount  given  by  Consul  Baker,  and  in  the 
matter  of  exports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  to  France  very  nearly 
double  the  consular  figures. 

The  consular  reference  to  the  Argentine  customs  mode  of  valuation 
would  partly  explain  this  very  great  difference,  if  the  rule  appliea 
equally  to  the  trade  of  other  countries,  but  upon  comparing  the  Argen- 
tine valuation  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1880,  viz, 
112,103,000,  with  the  British  returns  of  exports  to  the  Argentine  Re- 
public during  the  same  year,  viz,  $12,349,000, — the  former  should  be 
at  least  one  million  greater — a  solution  of  the  French  disparity  must 
therefore  be  sought  elsewhere,  unless  we  are  to  assume  that  while  Brit- 
ish trade  was  assessed  at  nearly  its  full  value,  French  trade  was  as- 
sessed at  only  half  its  value. 

According  to  the  latest  official  returns  of  the  countries  named,  the 
following  statements  will  show  the  nature  and  volume  of  the  trade  of 
(Jreat  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  with  the  Argentine  .Re- 
public : 

Imports  into  Great  Britain /ram  the  Jrgtmtine  RepubHc. 


Articles. 


Copper,  anwroagbt  or  part . 

C«rB: 

Whmt 

All  other 

Hair(har»e> 

HidMtUiMlrrMed 

fiomnand  boolii 

Meat,  preac^rred,  not  salted  . 

Oitaolmal  

8km«aad  furs 

Other        

Tillow  and  stearine 

Tobaoeo,  niimanaCactared. . . 

Wool,  theep  and  lamfae' 

AU  other  articled 


1879. 

1880. 

$729,000 

$637,000 

78,000 

64,000 

423,000 

08,000 

64,000 

4,000 

115,000 

100,000 

428,000 

476,000 

34,000 

38,000 

40,000 

34.000 

8.000 

1,000 

705,000 

1,059,000 

8,000 

44,000 

535,000 

923,000 

54,000 

539,000 

472,000 

255,000 

396,000 

Total. 


4, 024, 000  I  4,  311, 000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Argentine  Republic, 


Articles. 


I 


1879. 


1880. 


RBITISH  nOODd.  I 

Apparel  and  haberdaaherr I  253,000 

Beer  and  ale I  44,000 

Coel  aod  einders 253,000 

Cetteu: 

Brtheyaiti I  3,358,000 

^    AtTalae ,  433,000 

BfitbeaaDd  china  ware 1  112,000  : 

^liM  manoflMtiires 30,000 

Hardware  amd  eotlery,  anenamerated ,  423,000  i 

Leather,  wroagh  t  and  not 1 17, 000  ' 

Saddlery aadharaeee 25,000  . 

wa*:  ! 

By  the  yard 234,000 

Jttte.  mana&ctured 438,000  i 


204,000 

54,000 

284.000 

4, 316, 000 
501,000 
78.000 
31,000 
433,000 
136,000 
25,000 

204,000 
491.000 
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Exporis  from  the  United  Mingdom  to  the  Argentine  RepnbHc — Continued. 


Articles. 


British  goods— Con  tinned . 

)ia<obinery 

Hetals:  iron,  wronchtand  not 

Painters'  colors  aoa  materials 

Stationery  and  paper  . 


1879. 


Tt'leeraphic  wire  and  apparatus  . 
)T«ns 


Woolens : 

By  the  yard  . 

At  valne 

All  other  articles 


ToUl  British  goods i      10,026,000  i 


FOfiEION  GOODS. 

Cordage  and  twine 

Iron,  manufactures  of,  and,  of  steel  ....* 

Ric*  . 


Silk  manufactures 

Spices : 

Pepper 

All  other 

Spirits,  sweetened  and  perfumed. 
Tea 


4,000 

2,000 

127.000 

10,000 


Wine 

Wood,  sawn 

All  other  articles. 


Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  products. 


1880. 


$272,000 
1, 370, 000 
88.000  1 
49.000  1 

10.000  1 

$258,000 

1,861,000 

73.000 

71.000 

15,000 

1,288,000 

181,000 

1.068.000 

1,560.000 

141,000 

1,225,000 

11,911,000 


8,000 

1,000 

93.000 

20,000 


3,000 

8.000 

5.000  ; 

7,000 

25,000  r 

39.000 

30,000 

59,000 

5.000  i 

6,000 

10,000  ! 

>,000 

138,000  ' 

196,000 

359.000  , 

438,  000 

10,385,000 

12, 349, 000 

Imports  into  France  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  1880. 


Articles. 


General  Im* 
ports. 


Wool ;    $17,703,000 


Raw  hides  and  skins. 

Grease 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Cereals  and  flour 

Hair  (curled  and  undressed)  . 

Dye-woods,  in  logs 

Horn,  crude 

Bone-black  (residue  of) 

BonC'black 

Linseed 

All  other  articles 


Total  , 


66,000 

238,000 

463.000 

405,000 

241, 000 

162,000 

124,000 

72,000 

56,000 

48.000 

357, 000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$17, 
7, 
1, 


439,000 

342,000 

137,000 

456,000 

391, 000 

236,000 

162,000 

124,000 

72,000 

56,000 

47,000 

306,000 


28.635,000  I        27,768,000 
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ExpwUfrcm  France  to  ih€  Argentine  Bepuhlicfor  1880. 


ArtidM. 


WtBM 

WmI  muiQlaetttrM 

ClotliiBg  ADd  nnderclothhiK,  Mwn. 
MaooffMtnrea  in  akin  and  leather. . 
Jevelrr  tad  gold  and  ailver  work. . 


CoUon  mannfactnrea 

Bmdiea,  splrita,  and  liqnora 
Basket  work. 


Prqwrcd  akins 

Heroerj  and  bnttona 

Toelaand  metal  roanafactnrea 

Statknery  and  booka 

Hala—atraw,  bark,  &o 

Hat»-feU 

Silk  mannfaotnrea .j. 

Flak,  preaerred  in  oil  -'. 

Pottery,  claaa,  and  cryatal 

Oila,  txeS,  pare  

Anne  and  ammunition 

Clocka  and  watchea 

Prepared  medicinea 

Cbceae 


Oeneral 
exports. 


105 


Special 
exporta. 


Vachiaea  and  machinery . 

Caraala  and  flonr , 

Perfnnieries 

Toyi.. 


Iron,  ateel,  and  cast  iron 

Colora  and  painta 

Manofkctorea  of  hemp  and  flax 
Other  articlea 


$3, 739, 000 
3,533,000 
2, 403. 000 
2, 327, 000 
1, 010, 000 
508.000 
528,000 
443,000 
386,000 
385,000 
347,000 
290,000 
288,000 
270,000 
202,000 
163,000  I 
156,000 
137,000  I 
125,000 
121.000 
106,000 
90.000  < 
96,000  I 
68,000 
79,000  I 
72,000 
69,000  I 
69,000 
67,000  ' 
63,000  , 
919,000 


$3, 731,  OOO 

3,885,000 

2,483,000 

1. 567, 000 

241,000 

593,000 

309.000 

437,000 

257,000 

879,000 

382.000 

228.000 

275,000 

260,000 

197,000 

58.000 

152,000 

126,000 

68,000 

14,000 

4,000 

99,000 

15,000 

64,000 

30,000 

70,000 

62,000 

66,000 

36,000 
776,000 


Total I  19,263,000  I    16,328,000 


AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

According  to  the  ofiQcial  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Argentine  Republic  was  as  follows  during 
the  fiscal  year  188l :  Imports,  $5,629,000-  domestic  exports,  $2,268,000; 
foreign  exports,  $170,000 ;  total  exports,  $2,428,000.  Compared  with  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  this  shows  a  decrease  in  imports  of  more  than 
$500,000,  but  an  increase  in  domestic  exports  of  nearly  $500,000. 

At  the  very  best  this  is  a  poor  trade  showing  for  the  United  States, 
and — as  has  been  so  often  and  so  clearly  shown  in  the  many  able  re- 
ports received  from  Consul  Baker — ^not  at  all  attributable  to  the  Argen- 
tine merchants  and  people,  or  to  the  fact  that  our  goods  are  not  wanted 
in  that  market.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  our  comparatively 
meager  tJtade  relations  with  the  Argentine  Republic  is  the  utter  absence 
of  direct  steam  communication  between  both  countries.  During  the  year 
1880  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  republic  .76  per  cent,  was  effected 
through  steamships. 

In  this  connection  the  following  statement  speaks  for  itself : 

steam  natigation,  entrances  and  eUaranceSt  at  the  ports  of  the  Argentine  Republic  during  th^ 

year  1^80. 


Flag. 


BriUab 

IVrach 

AfscBtiiie. 

Btufllan... 

Italian..'*.".' 


u»^. 


kjan. 


i^imkaD... 
'lotaJ. 


Number. 


Tons. 


1,840 

762,954 

653 

313, 107 

1,226 

213,904 

560 

124,851 

79 

121.930 

208 

111,  175 

319 

77.680 

21 

26,904 

1 

286 

NU. 

KU. 

I        4,907     1,742,741 
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As  a  sequence  to  the  abseuce  of  direct  American  steam  communica 
tion,  an  absence  of  direct  and  positive  interest  in  the  pressure  of  our 
goods  upon  the  market,  nay,  further,  in  a  general  failure  to  supply  the 
demands  thereof,  on  the  part  of  our  manufacturers  and  traders,  may  be 
noted.  When  trade  is  dull  at  home  we  seek  the  Argentine  market ; 
when  trade  is  brisk  at  home  we  ignore,  to  a  great  extent,  that  market 
and  its  demands. 

REVIEW   OF   ARGENTINE   TRADE   WITH   THE   UNITED   STATES. 
By  CoDAul  Bakbk,  of  Buodoa  Aynit. 

The  total  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  year 
1880  shows  an  increase  of  $495,607  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  There  was,  how- 
ever, an  actual  decrease  of  |674,lo3  in  the  amount  ot  imports,  wliile  the  exports  show 
an  increase  of  $1,169,760. 

The  course  of  trade  with  the  United  States  for  the  last  Ave  years  will  lie  seen  from 
the  following  table : 


Imports . 
Exports. 


Description.                                  1878.               1877.        •       1878.        i  1879. 

!  ;  I 

$1. 880,  770  I  12.  249.  320  '  $2. 773. 589  '  $3, 794, 876 

2,  393. 236  |  2,  41.''>.  486  j  2. 547, 187  3,  591, 292 


ToUl. 


4. 274,  006   4, 664,  706  i  .5,  320, 776   7,  586. 168 


|3. 120.  723 
4,  96t,  062 


8,081.775 


Since  1876  the  total  trade  appears  to  have  nearly  doubled,  but  the  yearly  increasing 

amount  of  imports  is  broken  m  the  exhibit  of  last  year's  Agures.  In  order  to  discover 

wherein  was  this  decrease,  the  following  grouping  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
during  the  last  three  years  is  given : 

Principal  a\tioIe«  imported  from  the  United  StaUM.  1878.  1870.       |  1880. 

...                                                               _  , 

Kerow^ne $279,173"  $348,855'  $342,942 

Aloobol 246,668  263,112  "  212,328 

SUrch 69.418  82,459"  6^953 

Suffar 186,628,  508,  .380  i  140,133 

Drugs 73.543!  78.325  I  75.384 

AjcrloultuTal  implementa 15,933,  52.994;  29,904 

Lamps  and  gaA-flxturefl 11.424  33,638'  24,329 

Lnmber  of  aU  kinds 864,8.58  1.187.732;  1.080,897 

Maohhiery. 48,910  144,678  |  78,876 

Hercery 10.985  35.610  ,  14.966 

riirnitare 99.2:»  103..344  71,507 

Wbitepaper 18,:{84  ,  2,«43 

Painta ' 46.190  .52,302,  65.137 

Tohaoco 109,682  138. .553  I  l.W.SW 

Cotton  fabrics 10,5,912  115,764  73,323 

Other  fabrics  68,594  69.  .538  60,347 

Railroad  macbinery 42,894  340 

Plows    52,657  35.626  1  22.854 

Groceries 23,681  30.670  28,802 

Ship-cbandlery 4,290  20,256  2,453 

Co^andcoke 54,683  39.588  30,175 

Firecrackers 12,182  10,535  3.816 

Preserved  meats 5,523'  14,128  6,297 

Hardware  145,682  1  102,531  112,836 

Steamengines 3,120  600.  900 

Lard 32,545  25,973  32.360 

Objectoofart 14.W3  19.090  12.326 

Perfumery 32,328  20,921  12,726 

Rosin •  37,095,  24,366  39.208 

GUasware 1,240  1,067  25 

Stationery 16.608  14.082  10,780 


.^  UO  AR. 

By  an  examination  of  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  trade  in  most  articles 
has  been  pretty  steady,  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  reftne<l 
sngar,  more  than  one-half  (|366,247)  of  the  entire  decrease  falling  to  that  article. 
There  is  also  a  decrease  in  lumber  imports  of  $106,835,  and  a  decrease  in  the  imports 
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<»r  fiiroitare,  white  paper,  railroad  and  other  machinery,  and  agrieultural  implements. 
I  rannofe  account  for  the  large  decrease  In  the  sugar  import,  which  is  a  prime  article 
ot'neoeaeity,  unless  it  be  that  merchants  here  are  so  in  the  habit  of  receiving  cargoes 
ofsagar  from  the  United  Stat-es  in  such  uniformly  bad  condition  that  they  have  l>e- 
oome  discouraged,  and  now  seek  their  supplies  as  far  as  po^ible  from  Belgium,  France, 
and  Holland.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  shippers  at  home,  but 
ntherthat  of  ship- broken,  that  during  the  last  year  a  large  proportion  of  the  sugar 
tTom  New  York  has  come  here  in  the  very  poorest  class  of  foreign  vessels,  and  it  has 
arrived  here  in  such  heated  condition — in  many  eases  with  barrels  stained  and  con- 
wqU  spoiled  by  contact  with  sea- water — that  the  article  was  wholly  unmerchantablo, 
and  has  fallen  on  the  hands  of  the  nnderwrit'Ors.  The  latter  of  course  make  com- 
plaints—and  I  am  not  surprised  that  they  do ;  but  if  they  would  examine  into  the 
M^worlhiness  of  the  vessels  soliciting  cargoes,  before  taking  risks,  and  refuse  all  in- 
surance in  bottoms  which  are  not  tight  and  dry,  there  would  be  less  cause  for  animad- 
version on  their  part  afterwards.  If  there  is' one  article  more  than  another  whiph 
ren aires  to  be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  moisture,  it  is  sugar.  £  ven  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  it  is  a  diflicult  matter  to  export  sugar  south  of  the  line  without  the 
^ueratiou  of  more  or  less  moisture.  How  much  more  so  when  it  is  sent  to  market  in 
a  !eaky  v«>tw*»l. 

OTIIKR  ART1CLK8. 

In  regani  to  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  imports  of  the  other  articles  men- 
tiooed,  in  most  cases  an  explanation  can  also  be  given.  Owing  to  the  war  in  the  mid- 
lilf  of  the  year  there  was  less  building,  less  fencing,  less  demand  for  lumber  in  th& 
interior.  In  the  article  of  common  furniture,  which  for  many  years  has  been  coming 
iTiimthe  United  States,  I  think  it  is  now  to  some  extent  bein^  successfully  imitated 
ID  this  country,  though  I  do  not  think  the  Argentine  Republic  will  ever  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  United  States  in  this  manufacture.  There  was  but  little  done  in 
railway  construction  last  year,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  decreased  demand  for  railroad 
machinery,  though,  as  most  of  the  comptlhies  here  are  controlled  in  London,  they 
tiatoDslly  gi  ve  a  preference  to  English  rolling  stock.  The  failure  of  the  crops  for  the 
l««t  two  years  has  had  a  direct  influence  in  reducing  the  demand  for  agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  implements.  In  regard  to  white  printing  paper,  I  thought  that  the 
norement  two  years  ago  for  pushing  American  stock  ujion  this  market  would  be  suc- 
r<*«fnl :  but  the  matter  was  badly  managed,  and  supplies  came  so  irregularly  that 
Ihfy  conld  not  be  depended  on.  What  was  still  more  astonishing  was  the  fact  that 
Ui«»  body  of  the  printing  paper  received  from  the  United  States  was  so  superior  to  that 
coining  from  Europe  that  the  custom-house  authorities  persisted  in  taxing  it  as  writing 
paper. 

COTTON   FABRICS. 

I  was  in  hopes  that  the  last  year  would  show  a  large  increase  in  our  trade  in  cotton 
fabrics,  but  instead  the  imports  were  $42,441  less  thau  those  of  the  previous  year.  In 
n*f(ard  to  this,  however,  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  if  more  cotton  goods 
wipre  not  sold  here,  it  was  not  because  there  was  no  demand  for  them,  but  because 
tbey  coold  not  be  procured.  The  market  at  home  was  so  good  and  so  buoyant  that 
th«»  very  parties  who  had  been,  the  year  previous,  anxiously  seeking  opportunities  to 
•ell  their  fabrics  here,  very  inconsiderately  gave  up  all  concern  in  regard  to  the  Ar- 
;r^ntiDe  trade,  even  refusing  to  ship  at  all  unless  the  money  accompanied  every  order. 
thi<«,  of  coarse,  once  more  directed  attention  to  England  h>r  supplies  on  the  part  of 
HoQses  here  which  were  most  anxious  to  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  from  that 
loarter,  of  course,  they  obtained  prompt  shipments  and  the  usual  credits.  All  this 
>»  most  nnfortanate.  As  I  have  said  before,  if  there  is  any  specialty  in  the  import 
trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  which  the  United  States  should  strive  to  obtain,  it  is 
the  trade  in  cottons.  I  have  already  in  a  special  report  spoken  of  the  valne  of  this 
ifaiie.  That  this  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  I  reproduce  the  figures  for  the  last  six 
▼••art,  to  wit : 

IMPORTS. 

Team.  Cotton  <;ood8.    Cotton  tbreadfl.  I         Total. 

**^'»      $4.102.27rt  $31,530  $4,133,800 

:^*  2.989,120                    44,535  3,033,645 

i'T  4.933,36.1                    A4.345  I  5,018,708 

:f^      5. 5.%.  U47                    *).  141  5.635,788 

^*5  5.213.862                    73.913'  5,287.786 

•*•    j  3.714..^^                    77.814  3.792,576 
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I  may  state  generally  that  aboat  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  threads  and  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  cotton  fabrics  come  from  Eneland.  These  figures  show  what  a  wide  field 
is  here  offered  to  American  enterprise.  If  with  better  and  cheaper  goods,  the  United 
States  are  not  able  to  dispute  and  divide  this  trade  with  Great  Britain,  the  fault  must 
be  in  ourselves. 

Our  manufacturers  should  bear  in  mind,  as  an  incentive  to  greater  effort,  that  this 
trade  in  cottons  is  not  for  a  season,  but  practically  for  all  time  to  come.  As  I  have 
l^eretofore  souffht  to  impress  upon  them,  there  can  be  no  local  competition  here  for 
them  to  contend  with.  There  is  not  a  colton-mill  in  the  country ;  and  there  will  be 
no  cotton  manufactures  here  for  the  next  generation,  if,  indeed,  that  soon,  while  the 
demand  for  cotton  eoods  must  go  on  increasins  with  the  population  of  the  country. 
I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  so  often  said  before,  that  our  milling  interests  must  not 
wait  for  this  trade  to  seek  them.  If  they  continue  to  adopt  that  policy  they  will 
never  secure  it.  They  must  invite  it.  They  must  study  the  styles  of  goods  and  the 
details  of  their  make-up  through  their  own  agents  sent  here  for  the  purpose.  They 
must  show  dealers  here  how  much  better  they  can  do,  in  the  matter  both  of  the 
quality  and  price  of  goods,  by  transferring  their  orders  to  the  United  States;  and 
when  the  merchants  of  Buenos  Ayres  fully  understand  the  advantage  it  will  be  to 
them  to  deal  in  American  fabrics  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  sute  to  follow. 


OUR  EXHIBIT  IN  OTHER  IMPORTS. 

I  have  said  this  much  in  regard  to  the  cottons  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for 
the  reason  that  it  figures  as  one  of  the  largest  items  in  the  importeof  the  country ;  but 
there  are  many  other  lines  of  goods  in  which  it  seems  to  me,  if  proper  efforts  were 
made,  the  Americans  could  do  more  than  they  are  doing  at  present.  To  show  this  I 
place  side  by  side  the  total  shipments  to  the  Argentine  Republic  of  the  following  ar- 
ticles during  1880,  and  the  proportion  of  the  same  which  came  from  the  United  Staten, 
to  wit : 


Articles  imported  in  1880. 


Wire  for  fencing 

Jewelry 

Fire-Arms  and  equipments  . 

Saddles  and  harness 

Groceries 

Ship  chandlery 

Boots  and  shoes 

Coal 

Presenred  meat*,  &c 

Comestibles 

Olassware 

Preserved  frnits 

Dried  fruits 

Iron  and  bteel,  nnworked . . . 

Hardware 

Soaps 

Hams 

Lamps  and  fsas-flztures  — 

Stationery 

Famiture  

White  paper 

Salt  fish 

Leather 

Cheese , 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Mercery 

Paints 

Ready-made  clothing 

Hats  and  caps 

Steam-engines 

Spices,  Slc 

Carriages 

Beer  (ki  bottles) 

Refined  sngar 


Value  of 

sfaipmente 

Total  Talue. 

from  the 

United 

States. 

$770,433  ! 

$4,940 

276.443 

2,593 

137,311 

3.473 

108.009 

10.805 

210,536 

28.  802 

119,917 

2,  453 

454.668 

55 

551, 193 

30, 175 

168.968 

6.297 

234.538 

7,936 

23,232 

25 

20,308 
82,394 

264 

507,733 

1,281 

1, 774, 154 

121, 109 

20.024 

015 

24.529 

65 

84,694 

24,329 

253,755 

10,  780 

184. 039 

71,  507 

253,363 

2,643 

102,407 

360 

199,358 

1,424 

346.3.50 
754,706 

50,633 

1.916,583  ' 

14.966 

423,  901 

6.S  137 

901.904 

733 

566.411 

150 

56,856 

900 

145. 711 

5,991 

16,020 

1,019 

212,696  1 

435 

2,026,122 

140, 133 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  hardly  an  article  in  the  above  list  which  might  not  be  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States  cheaper  and  better  than  it  can  be  furnished  from  Europe, 
many  of  them  being  in  great  part  original  shipments  from  the  United  States;  but  so 
long  as  the  tradesmen  and  merchants  of  this  country  have  their  family  ties  and  busi* 
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noas  aiaoci»tioii8  in  England  and  France  those  nations  must  continue  to  furnish  the 
bulk  of  this  trade  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  unless  we  make  persistent  and  con- 
tiauing  efforts  to  divert  it. 

CONSULTING  ARGENTINE  STYLES. 

Bat  to  ship  at  random,  thinking  that  all  articles  of  American  manufacture  would 
St  once  reooDimend  themselves,  or  to  send  down  here  commercial  agents  with  a  great 
panule  of  sanij^les,  is  the  greatest  mistake  that  can  be  committed.  It  does  not  signify 
that  the  goods  in  our  own  market,  or  even  in  European  markets,  recommend  themselves 
bj  the  saperiority  of  their  workmanship  or  the  beauty  of  their  finish.  If  they  do  not 
correspond  to  the  prevailing  styles  here,  they  will  not  be  touched.  We  must  not  ex- 
pect to  foiat  our  Eoods  upon  the  Argentine  people,  however  much  we  may  like  them, 
if  they  are  not  of  the  make  and  fashion  which  prevail  in  the  River  Plate.  In  this  re- 
spect they  are  exceedingly  fastidious.  We  must  not  send  what  suits  us ;  we  must 
9end  what  salts  them.  For  instance,  I  saw  on  the  street,  the  other  dav,  a  gentleman 
newly  arrived  from  New  York,  and  he  wore  a  hat  which  was  exactly  "the  thing'' 
there ;  bat  it  was  different  in  its  fashion  from  those  which  the  people  of  Buenos  Ay  res 
most  affect ;  and  his  appearance  on  the  promenade  created  quite  an  amusing  sensation 
among  the  '<  gamins."  That  hat  was  right  enoagh  at  home :  but  do  you  suppose  that 
an  invoice  of  them  would  find  a  market  here?  This  is  only  an  illustration  of  what 
I  am  tryioe  to  impress  upon  our  seekers  after  Argentine  trade.  If  they  would  first 
find  oat  what  axe  the  styles  and  fashions,  not  merely  in  hats,  but  in  every  variety  of 
mftnnfactured  article  for  which  there  is  a  demand  here,  they  would  have  less  difficulty 
io  introdacing  their  goods.  A  short  time  ago  I  was  asking  a  member  of  a  well-known 
American  importing  house  of  this  city,  how  he  managea  to  compete  so  suocessftilly 
for  the  Arsentine  trade,  and  he  said  it  was  by  constantly  watching  the  tastes  of  the 
people  in  the  various  lines  of  goods,  and  adopting  whatever  he  saw  pleased  the  public 
taste;  and  he  had  in  his  hand  then  the  photographs  of  a  set  of  furniture,  French- 
made,  which  he  was  sending  to  his  corresponctents  in  New  York  for  a  pattern.  In 
almost  every  branch  of  manufactures,  jewelry,  hardware,  glassware,  saddles  and  har- 
ness, gas  fixtures,  &c.,  the  same  thing  might  be  done  with  success.  In  regard  to 
hats  and  caps,  dress  goods,  ready-made  clothing,  the  manufacturers  of  England  and 
France  in  manv  instances  have  agents  here  \nio  study  the  tastes  and  want«  of  the 
Argentine  people,  and  who  make  such  goods  expressly  for  this  market. 

OUR  RECIPROCAL  TRADE. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said,  we  cannot  attribute  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our 
eommaroe  with  this  country  to  the  want  of  reciprocal  trade.  The  exports  from  here 
last  year  exceeded  the  imports  from  the  United  States  by  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars. 
Od  general  bnsinees  principles,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  difference  would 
have  been  remitted  in  return  cargoes;  but  instead  of  that,  it  was  paid  by  bills  on 
London.    Whose  fault  is  thisf 

FOREIGN  COmillEBCC  OF  €IIILI. 

The  official  commercial  statistics  of  Chili  compare  favorably,  iu  point 
of  cleamesSy  comprehensiveness,  and  date,  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  England,  and  France.  If  we  apply  to  the  general  commerce  of 
a  nation  the  same  rules  which  are  applied  to  individual  trade,  viz, 
judging  of  its  soundness  by  the  manner  in  which  its  various  details  are 
arranged  into  consolidated  array  for  critical  exposition,  we  are  sure  to 
reach  similar  conclusions  in  both  cases.  The  most  advanced  commer- 
cial nations  are  as  surely  distinguished  for  the  superiority  of  their  com- 
merciid  reports  (their  monthly^  quarterly,  and  annual  trade-showings), 
as  the  great  commercial  houses  are  for  their  bookkeeping,  and  vice  versa. 

The  direct  application  of  practical  business  principles  to  national  and 
international  questions  which  distinguishes  Chilian  official  reports  from 
those  of  many  of  the  other  South  American  countries  is  indicative  of 
a  spirit  of  pr<^i:ress  which  is  destined  to  place  Chili  as  a  commercial 
and  iudnstrial  center  in  the  very  front  of  South  American  nations. 

Estimating  the  peso,  or  dollar  at  91.2  cents.  United  State  customs 
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valuation,  the  following  statements  show  the  trade  of  Chili,  as  given  In 
its  oflScial  returns,  during  the  years  1879  and  1880: 

Imports  into  Chili, 

From—                                                                     187».  18W. 

Great  Britain $8,075,000  $12,219,(00 

Germanj '    2,577.000  4,804,  (NM) 

France 3,61ti,000  4.012,000 

Unified  State* .   1, 8 17. 000  1 ,  520.  ooo 

Argentine  Republic 1,460,000  1,  3;iG,  000 

Peni .'    1,917,000  1.  IW.OOO 

Spain 147,000  540,000 

BraEll 370,000  470,0<IO 

Belgium 560,000  432,000 

Italy 210,000  265,000 

AU  other  countrieii 542, 000  744, 000 


Total... I  20,788,000       27.100,000 

Of  the  above  imports,  during  the  year  1880,  about  $22,000,000  worth 
were  entered  at  Valparaiso  alone,  the  balance,  $4,600,000,  being  entered, 
in  the  order  of  their  value,  at  Coquimbo,  Iquiqae,  Caldera,  Talcahuano, 
Antofagasta,  Carrizal  Bajo,  &c. 

JCzportt  of  Chili. 

To—  1879.        ,       18^0. 

Great  Britain $29,731,000  '  $36,508,000 

UnitedSUtcs  602.000  \      2,272,000 

Germany - ,  1,424,000  ;      l,9<o,(Hja 

Franc<^ 1,760,000  1. 7i»0.  (KK> 

Argentine  K<^)nil»lic 97, 000  1. 0()0.  000 

Peru 1,660.000  770,000 

Ecuador 720,000  520.000 

Uruguttv 315,  iiW\  430. 000 

Colombia    600.000:  27.\000 

All  other  countries 1.  995, 000  927,  ooO 


Total 38.9t>4,000       46,4h2.000 

The  total  increase  in  the  above  statement  of  exports  in  1880  is  more 
than  accounted  for  by  the  exports  from  Iquique  and  other  ports  being 
embraced  therein,  the  trade  of  which  previous  to  1880  was  embraced 
in  Peruvian  returns. 

The  exports  for  1880  were  shipped  from  the  following  ports  :  Valpa- 
raiso, $11,100,000;  Iquique,  $7,900,0(K);  Coquimbo,  $5,900,000;  Antofa- 
gasta,  $5,800,000  ;Coronel,  $4,216,000;  Talcahuano,  $3,700,000 ;  Chana- 
ral,  $3,600,000;  Carrizal  Bajo,  $1,470,000;  Tocopilla,  $730,000,  &c. 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  foregoing  statements  that  while  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  imports  consumed  in  Chili  are  entered  at  Valparaiso,  the 
exports  of  the  country  are  well  distnbuted  among  the  several  ports, 
Valparaiso  sending  out  not  quite  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 

While  the  greater  portion  of  the  imports  into  Chili  is  composed  of 
manufactures,  such  as  textiles,  machines  (steam  and  other),  drugs  and 
medicines,  &c.,  the  entire  exports  may  be  classed  as  raw  or  unmanufact- 
ured. 

Of  the  total  exports  during  the  year  1880,  agricultural  products 
amounted  to  $9,990,000,  a  decrease  of  about  a  million  dollars  from  the 
preceding  year ;  mineral  products  amounted  to  $34,484,000,  an  increase 
of  $11,000,000  on  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  mineral  exports 
were  as  follows :  Nitrate  of  soda,  $14,067,000,  an  increase  of  $9,728,000^ 
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occasioned  undoubtedly  by  possession  of  the  Peruvian  nitrate  fields ; 
copper,  in  bars,  $12,687,000 ;  silver,  in  bars,  $3,000,000,  &c.  The  bal- 
ance  of  exports  was  composed  of  small  lots  of  manufactures,  about 
$85,000  specie,  and  unenumerated  articles. 

The  trade  returns  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
concerning  Chilian  commerce  differ  very  materially  from  the  foregoing 
Chilian  returns,  viz :  According  to  the  Chilian  returns  the  trade  of  the 
republic  with  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1880  was  a«  follows :  Im- 
ports from  Great  Biitain,  $12,219,000;  exports  to  Great  Britain, 
$36,568,000.  According  to  British  returns  this  trade  was  as  follows : 
Exports  to  Chili,  $10,522,000;  imports  from  Chili,  $16,801,000. 

The  difference  in  the  British  exports  as  given  in  the  British  returns 
and  as  given  as  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  the  Chilian  returns 
($1,667,000)  may  be  generally  accounted  for  by  the  addition  in  Chili  of 
costs  and  charges  of  transportation,  but  in  the  matter  of  Chilian  exports 
to  Great  Britain  the  great  difference — $19,767,000 — cannot  be  so  easily 
explained.  On  turning  to  the  details  of  the  exports  from  Chili  it  appears 
that  saltpeter  (nitrate  of  soda)  was  exported  te  Great  Britain  during 
the  year  to  the  value  of  nearly  $12,000,000,  while  the  British  returns 
show  only  an  import  of  $54,000. 

About  $3,000,000  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  article  of  silver  bars, 
which  appear  in  Chilian  returns  among  the  regular  exports,  but  which 
do  not  so  appear  among  British  import-s,  being  accounted  for  in  the  im- 
port of  bullion.  This  reduces  the  difference  between  the  Chilian  and 
British  returns  to  about  $4,700,000,  which  can  be  distributed  among 
tbe  princiiial  other  articles  of  Chilian  export  to  Great  Britain.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  saltpeter,  or  nitrate,  is  the  principal  difference  unac- 
couDted  for. 

The  following  statements  will  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade 
of  the  three  principal  countries  with  Chili,  according  to  the  official  re- 
ports of  the  same : 

ImporU  into  Great  Britain  from  Chili. 


Articlea. 


tnrk    Peruvian 

Ciipper: 

Regular   ..!!!.  !!"'!* 
rowTDiigbt  or  part  — 

CofB 

Wheat 

Barlf «      

Wb««t  meal  and  floor. . 

f'Mtfla.  raw  

I^2«  as«-namerat€id 

Goaop 


laa: 


Ore 

Pi(orah«et 

IfffT,  cvhie 

^  tpawacrti  or  hard  matter . 

^,  oavaomermted 

^^'^d*.  f  ax  or  lioMed 


^ttaaadfara   

^•Cv.  aarcflaed 

^  Uacka.  mgoCa,  Ao 

Alpaca,  ▼leana,  and  llama  . 

.    Sbiap  and  UuDba* 

ABoUerartielM 


1879. 


f  10,  000  ' 

39,000  : 
2, 026, 000 
9,  5SS,  900  , 

3.760,000  ! 
112,000  1 
247,000  I 

65,000 
2!V3.000 

66,000 

206.000  . 


44,000 

49.000 

3.000 

30, 000 

27,000 

102, 000 

442.000 

20,000  ; 

156.000  I 

10.000 

243,000  I 
292.000 
385,000  I 


$68,090 

102.000 
2.  074, 000 
7, 548, 000 

8,  575,  000 
491,000 
311,000 
95,000 
190,000 
172,000 

25.000 
1,000 

50,000 

34,000 

54.000 

8.000 

25,000 

112.000 

195.000 

98.000 

442.000 

1,000 

316,000 
831.000 
488,000 


TalaJ. 


J    $18,167,000  •      $16,801,000. 

/Google 
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Exportifrom  Great  Britain  to  Chili, 


ArtiolM. 


BBinSB  GOODS. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery.. 
Arms,  ammtmltion,  Ae  ...., 

Baica  and  saoks 

Beer  and  ale 

CoaU,  oindera « 

Cottons: 

Bj  the  yard  

Byvalae 

Barthen  and  oblna  ware .... 

Glass,  manufactnrea 

Hardwares  and  oatlery  — 
Leather,  wroaght  and  not. . 

Linen,  by  yard. 

Jate,  mannfiftotared 

Machinery : 

Steam-engines 

All  other  sorts 

Ifetals: 


Iron. 


Copper 

Paints  and  coloring  material ....... 

Telecraphlo  wires  and  apparatus  . 
Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

Bvvalue 

All  other  articles 


FOKirON  GOODS. 


Confectionery 

Paper,  all  kinds. 
Quicksilver . 
Bic 


flice. 


Spleen,  all  kinds  . 
SplriU 


Splnt 
Tea.. 


Wine 

Zinc,  manufactures . 
All  other  articles  . . . 


Total  British  goods 4,617,000  i      9.326,000 


83,000 
88,000  ; 

438,000  : 
64,000 
50,000  ' 

20,000 ; 

217.000 

17,000 

626,000 


1880. 


$64,000 

$132,000 

253.000 

202,000 

151,000 

sa^ooo 

26,000 

24.000 

273,000 

437,000 

1,886,000 

4,155,000 

137,000 

389,000 

30,000 

96,000 

11,000 

22,000 

132.000 

302,000 

17.000 

30,000 

73,000 

161,000 

84,000 

65,000 

64,000' 
127,000 

1.035,000 
83,000 
93.000 
11,000 

680.000 

16,000 

784,000 


8.000 

8,000 

89,000 

30.000 

6.000 

5.000 

88,000 

37,000 

5,000 

258,000 


470, 000    1, 196, 000 


8.000 

3,000 
11,000 
22.000 
10,000 

7.000 
199,000 
50.000 

5.000 
881,000 


Total 

Grand  toUl of  BrUish  and  foreign  produce |    5,096,000  ,    10,592,000 


Impart9  into  France  from  Ckiliy  1880. 


Articles. 


Copper;  pure 

Wheat 

Skins  and  hides  (undressed) 

Wool 

Vegetables 

Honey 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Cinchona  bark 

Other  articles 

Total 


General 
imports. 


$3,068,000 

2,126,000 

386,000 

187.000 

186,000 

97,000 

56,000 

41,000 

131,000 


SpecisI 
imports. 


$3,004,000 

2,127.000 

386.000 

187,000 

136.000 

97.009 

56.000 

19,000 

125,000 


6,223,000  1      6,137,000 
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Articles. 


General 
exports. 


Sugar,  refined 

HMraJS^ctaree  in  skin  and  leather. . 

Wool  manafkctares 

CottMi  mannfiMstnres 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn  . 

Straw  hate 

Jewelry 

Wines 

Cabinetwork 

Booka  and  stationery 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Potteiy,  fflasa,  andorrstal 

SkfnB.^nMaed 

Feltbats 

OtireoU 

Fish,  preaerred  in  oil 

Tools  and  metal  manufactures 

Prepared  medicines 

Bmndiea«  spirits,  and  liquors 

Fomitore 

Clocks  and  watches 

Perfmnerv 

Preserred  vegetables 

Ink  for  printers,  aud  for  writing. . . 
Other  articles 


Total , 3, 


1716,  600 
541,000 
534,000 
304,000 
299,900 
146. 000 
140, 000 
133.000 
123.000 
85,000 
82,000 
81,000 
75,000 
62,000 
48,000 
46,000 
42,000 
47.000 
32.000 
26,000 
21, 000 
17,000 
17,000 
14,000 
271.000 


Special 
exports. 


1,000 


$718,000 
533,000 
497,000 
225,000 
207,000 
145,000 
6.000 
128,  OOO 
123,000 
63,000 
80,000 
76,000 
74.000 
61,000 
15,000 
46,000 
84,000 
41,000 
80,000 
26,000 
1.000 
15,  000 
17,000 
14,000 
171,  OOO 


3.436,000 


The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Chili  during  the  fiscal  year 
1881  amounted  to  $1,436,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  $200,000  on  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Nitrate  of  soda  amounted  to  $1 ,229,000,  and  wool  amounted 
to  $176,000  of  the  whole,  leaving  only  about  $30,000  of  a  balance  for  all 
other  goods. 

The  domestic  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Chili  during  the  same 
year  amoanted  to  $1,598,000,  and  the  exports  of  foreign  merchandise 
to  $16,566,  making  a  total  of  only  $1,614,566.  The  exports  from  the 
United  States  consisted  of  agricultural  implements,  beer,  blacking, 
brooms,  clocks,  coal,  cordage,  cotton  manufactures,  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, glassware,  hemp  manufactures,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
lamps,  musical  instruments,  naval  stores,  refined  petroleum,  lard  oil, 
ganpowder,  perfumery,  provisions,  sewing-machines,  soaps,  spirits  of 
turpentine,  refined  sugar,  wood  and  manufactures,  &c.  The  principal 
of  these  were  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel — machinery,  &c. — re- 
fined sugar,  aud  cottons. 

The  following  statement,  will  enable  our  manufacturers  to  note  the 
difference  in  the  sales  of  their  cotton  manufactures  to  Chili  when  com« 
pared  with  the  sales  of  British  cottons  thereto :. 


Exports  of  BrittsK  and  American  cottons  to  Chili,  1880-'81. 

Description. 

BritiAh. 

American. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

PlaiB  pises  goods 

^tetod  pioM  ffoodA 

Tard4, 
84,670,000 
34,0M,000 

11,8.57,000 

2,270,000 

417,000 

Yards. 
6,901,483 
682,780 

$446,808 
40,092 

ABoifcwT!!.':!^ :.:....:::.::::;:: 

9,792 

Total 

08.726,000 

4, 544, 000 

7,534,270 

505,782 

4277- 
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Comparatively,  the  above  statement  is  a  very  small  showing  for  the 
United  States,  yet  compared  with  the  preceding  year  it  shows  a  large  in- 
crease. Duringthefiscal  year  1880  theexportsof  American  cottonstoChili 
were  as  follows:  Plain  piece  goods,  2,299,307  yard»,  valued  at  $201,132; 
prints,  135,126  yards,  valued  at  $11,418;  all  other  manufactures,  $5,319. 
This  shows  an  increase  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  of  5,099,837  yards, 
and  of  $288,000. 

The  average  price  of  British  cottons  exported  to  Chili,  as  above,  was 
as  follows  per  yard :  Plain  piece  goods,  5.32  cents ;  printed  piece  goods, 
6.66  cents.  The  average  price  per  yard  of  the  American  cottons  was 
as  follows :  Plain  piece  goods,  6.47  cents ;  printed,  7.90  cents. 

During  the  year  1880  the  average  price  of  American  cottons  exported 
to  Chili  was :  Plain  goods,  9.09  cents  per  yard,  and  prints,  8.44  cents. 
The  cheapening  of  cottons  for  that  market  resulted  in  the  large  increase 
noted  above.  A  like  lowering  of  prices  would  undoubtedly  have  a  sim- 
ilar effect  in  all  other  countries;  for,  taking  the  superiority  of  our  cottons 
into  consideration,  there  is  nothing  but  their  high  prices  interfering 
with  their  division  of  all  markets  with  British  goods. 

The  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Valparaiso  (Mr.  Foote),  in  a  report 
upon  the  general  trade  of  Chili,  gives  the  following  interesting  review 
of  our  trade  with  that  country: 

HOW  TO  INCREASB  AMERICAN  TRADE  IK  CHILI. 

Prior  to  1861,  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Chili  was  largely  in  excess  of  what 
it  is  at  present.  At  that  time  a  goodly  number  of  Atneriean  business  houses  were 
established  here,  but  by  degrees  this  has  Leen  changed.  The  decrease  of  American 
shipping  during  our  civil  war  had  a  tendency  to  check  this  trade.  Our  mercantile 
houseb  in  this  country  have  from  time  to  time  either  changed  hands  or  retired  from 
business,  thus  virtually  abandtming  the  fit'ld,  which  has  been  occupied  by  European 
houses,  whose  interest  it  is  to  introduce  the  goods  of  their  respective  countries. 

In  seeking  for  the  cau^-^es  which  militate  against  the  trade  of  the  Unite'd  States,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  has  not  been  the  custom  of  our  people  to  send  out  and 
maintain  commt-rcial  establinhments,  and  to  invest  capital  in  ^uch  enterprises.  I  think 
investigation  will  show  that  every  one  of  our  business  houses  in  the  South  American 
States  IS  the  result  of  some  small  venture,  and  that  when  the  founders  of  such  enteiv 
prises  have  retired— oftentimes  with  large  fortunes — that  the  business  has  either  ceast'd, 
or  passed  into  foreign  hands.  On  the  contrary,  the  Englihh  and  German  houses  are 
accustomed  to  perpetuate  their  business  by  making  partners  of  their  clerks  after  a 
term  of  service. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  jobbing  trade  of  Chili  is  done^  not  by  native 
houses,  which  seek  other  markets  for  their  supplies,  but  almost  entirely  by  foreign 
houses  established  here,  which  have  their  home  ronnectious,  and  whose  interests  and 
inclinations  prompt  them  to  seek  their  respertive  home  markets. 

I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  two-thirds  of  the  American  goods  now  sold  in 
^Chili  are  the  importations  of  English  and  German  houses,  and  more,  that  they  are  only 
imported  to  supply  an  actual  demand.  Trade  promoted  under  such  circumstances  is 
•of  slow  growth.  What  is  neede<l  istheestaldishmfnt  here  of  American  houses,  with 
•capital,  energy,  and  patience.  Advertising  has  done  something  in  calling  attention 
to  our  goods ;  traveling  agents  have  ma<le  some  sales ;  but  depots  near  at  hand  are 
necessary  where  a  constant  supply  can  be  obtaine^l,  and  where  the  gooa^  can  be 
brought  directly  to  th  -  atteutiou  of  purchasers.  Of  course  there  should  be  an  intel- 
ligent examination  of  the  field,  and  the  necessities  of  th  i  trade  should  be  carefully 
studied.  A  sharp  competition  must  be  expected,  but  there  is  no  reason  why,  with 
proper  facilities,  our  trade  with  Chili  should  not  be  largely  augmented. 

FOREIOnr  COiUniERCE  OF  BOLIVIA. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  returnH  concerning  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Bolivia,  and  owinp:  to  the  fact  that  her  (*.oininercial  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world  is  effected  through  conterminous  countries,  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  even  a  fair  approximation  of  the  value  thereof. 

Previous  to  the  war  between  Chili  and  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the  latter 
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received  her  foreign  supplies  and  exported  her  products  principally 
through  Chilian  and  Peruvian  ports.  The  war  has,  however,  effected  a 
radical  change  in  Bolivian  trade,  much  of  which  now  passes  through 
the  Argentine  Eepublic,  entering  at  Buenos  4yres  or  Bosario,  and 
thence  to  Salta  or  Jujuy,  and  from  these  latter  places  to  its  destination. 
The  Bolivian  exports  take  the  same  route  reversely. 

During  the  year  1880,  according  to  a  report  from  Consul  Baker,  of 
Bnenos  Ayres,  the  exports  of  Bolivia  through  the  Argentine  Eepublic 
amoQuted  to  $1,570,308,  of  which  silver  constituted  $1,417,000 — be- 
sides goods  to  the  value  of  $32,000  consumed  in  the  Argentine  Eepub- 
lic. 

The  exports  to  Bolivia,  which  passed  through  the  Argentine  Eepublic 
in  transit  for  Bolivia,  amounted  to  only  $51,000,  while  the  exports  from 
the  Argentine  Eepublic  to  Bolivia  amountt'd  to  $3(K),000. 

The  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Bolivia  during  the  year  1880 
amounted  to  $1,600,000,  consisting  of  cubic  niter,  $902,000;  copperore 
aud  regulus,  $605,000;  guano,  $20,000;  all  other  articles,  $13,000.  As 
none  of  these  articles  seem  to  have  been  imported  through  the  Argen- 
tine Eepublic,  we  have  here  alone  a  total  export  from  Bolivia  of 
♦3,202,000. 

The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Bolivia  during  the  year  1880 
amounted  to  $433,0 10,  consisting  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  machinery, 
and  other  manufactures  of  iron.  These  exports  must  have  reached  Bo- 
livia through  Peruvian  ports;  therefore  there  is  already  accounted  for 
herein,  Argentine  exports  to  Bolivia,  $300,000;  exports  in  transit 
through  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  $51,000;  and  British  exports  to  Bo- 
livia, $433,000— -a  total  amounting  to  $844,000. 

Consul  Baker  in  his  report  further  says  that,  during  the  year  under 
review,  there  was  considerable  demand  for  cotton  goods  from  Bolivian 
merchants,  the  orders  coming  direct  from  Buenos  Ayres  instead  of  go- 
ing to  the  Pacific  ports  as  in  ante-bellum  days.  In  most  cases  these 
Bolivian  merchants  asked  for  American  cottons,  which  could  not  be  had; 
owing  to  the  brisk  demand  in  the  United  States  the  American  cotton 
manufacturers  refusing  to  fill  the  orders. 

Consul  Adams,  of  La  Paz,  in  a  report  upon  Bolivia  and  its  trade  and 
commerce,  writes  as  follows  concerning  American  vs.  European  inter- 
est:) in  this  country : 

Stnnge  it  is,  and  almost  incomprehensible  to  the  natives,  that  of  the  here  so-caUed 
Ttnkee  enterprise  nothing  is  to  be  found.  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  English- 
nieo,  and  even  Italians  come  to  this  country  in  numbers,  and  are  here  now,  not  as 
immigrantSy  bat  to  control  the  trade  which  the  settled  part  of  the  country  offers.  The 
rich  mines  of  Potosi,  Hnanchaca,  Ornro,  and  Corocoro,  although  mostly  owned  by 
Bolivians,  are  worked  by  European  ctm tractors  and  engineers,  and  their  product  con- 
trolled in  the  English  market.  The  most  prominent  exporters  and  importers  are  Qer- 
BAttii,  a  few  English  and  Dutch,  but  not  a  single  American  merchant  in  all  Bolivia. 
Te}4*graph  lines  are  constmoted  by  Frenchmen,  and  even  the  stage  and  transportation 
lines  established  some  years  ago  by  two  Americans  have,  after  their  death,  fallen  into 
tbf  hands  of  a  shrewd  Scotchman,  and  so  while  the  Bolivians  with  their  numbi^rs  of 
I&disns  cultivate  the  soil  in  the  primitive  way  of  the  middle  ages,  Europeans  oon- 
tn>l  sU  trade,  and  the  Americans  here,  being  without  capital,  can  neither  compete 
vith  one  nor  the  other. 

tatil  Americans  with  capital,  intelligence,  and  ent4»rprise  come  here  and  bring  ma- 
thinrry  with  them  to  work  the  mines,  which,  rich  as  they  are,  have  been  abandoned 
Mnply  for  want  of  such  machinery ;  until  our  importers  and  those  manufacturer  who 
M  bofM  use  the  raw  materials  pnidnced  in  Bolivia,  such  as  cinchona  bark,  rubber, 
*^n0i,  alpaca,  and  Vienna  wool,  establish  branch  houses  or  send  agents  here  rather 
<W  parchtfse  in  the  English  markets;  until  our  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  agri- 
<^ltuBl  implemente,  machinery,  fire-arms,  furniture,  hanlware,  cottons  and  woolens 
•Tttd  their  goods  on  their  own  account  to  this  country  in  competition  with  Europeans; 
^til  ships  of  our  own  nationality  engage  in  the  carrying  trade  of  South  America :  ■ 
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until  then  the  commerce  of  and  with  the  United  States  will  be  but  nominal  and 
restricted  to  a  very  few  articles  which  no  other  country  produces. 

It  is  tme  some  prejudices  will  have  to  be  Burmoanted  as  well  as  natural  difficulties ; 
miners  wUl  have  to  baild  roads  to  their  fields  of  operations;  agents  in  quest  of  bark 
and  rubber  have  to  penetrate  into  the  wilderness  and  give  up  the  comforts  of  society ; 
the  slow  mode  of  transportation  and  consequently  a  slow  realization  on  the  capital  i  n- 
vested,  frequent  political  troubles  and  the  instability  of  government,  the  distance 
from  home  and  the  high  price  of  living,  all  these  difficulties  are  serious  obstacles ; 
but,  as  an  offset,  it  may  also  be  taken  into  account  that  of  all  nationalities  none  are 
BO  welcome  in  this  country  as  Americans.  The  property  of  foreigners  is  absolutely 
Becure.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy  and  salubrious;  our  countrymen  know 
how  to  surmount  difficulties,  and,  what  is  of  ^ater  importance  to  those  that  would 
oome,  the  capitfd  invested  and  the  labor  and  intelligence  employed  would  bring  sure 
and  abundant  returns. 


Trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Bolivia, 
IMPORTS  FROM  BOLIVIA. 


Articles. 

1870. 

1880. 

^"^^^ 

$185,000 
243.000 
210, 000 
778,000 
49.000 
18.000 

$3«5,00O 

240,  OOO 

20.000 

062.000 

lUtgulua --- - --  

Qoaho   ..  •••     T -- 

Niter,  onbio 

Silver  ore 

All  other  articles 

13,000 

Total 

1. 487, 000 

1, 600,  000 

EXPORTS  TO  BOLIVIA. 


Beer  and  ale 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel 

Cottons,  entered  bv  the  yard 

Hardware  and  cntlery 

Machinery  and  mill  work < . 

Metal* :  iron,  wroaght  and  not. 

Woolens,  by  the  yara 

All  other  articles 


BRITISH  GOODS. 


FOBKION  GOODS. 


AH  foreign  articles 

Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  prodncts. 


1.000 

4,000 

25.000 

30,000 

30,000 

25,000 

5.000 

10,000 

34,000 

30.000 

84,000 

64,000 

20,000 

2,000 

108.000 

210,  000 

Total I        257,000 


35,000 


292,000 


384,000 


49,  000 


433.  Olio 


FOREIOIV  COMIHERCE  OF  PERU. 

In  1879  the  foreign  commerce  of  Pern  was  estimated  as  follows :  Imports, 
$28,000,000;  exports,  $44,600,000.  Owing  to  the  disarrangement  of  Peni- 
vian  commerce  since  1879,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  of  Iqaique  and 
some  other  Peruvian  ports  are  now  conducted  under  Chilian  auspices, 
in  the  absence  of  all  official  statistics  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  present  value  thereof.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  from 
Peru  to  Great  Britain  and  France  alone  in  one  year — 1880  as  compared 
with  1879 — amounted  to  nearly  $10,000,000,  and  in  the  imports  from  those 
countries  during  the  same  time  the  decrease  amounted  to  $4,100,000. 
Reasoning  from  these  premises,  therefore,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  present  foreign  commerce  of  Peru  does  not  exceed  the  following 
values:  Imports,  $15,000,000;  exports,  $25,000,000. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Great  Britain^  France,  and  the  United 
States  with  Peru  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statements:        , 
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Articles. 


fikrk.  Pmvtjab 

Cbenioal  mannfactnree  and  producto. . 

^"^^ 

Kagnlns 

Unwnmght,  or  partly  wrongbt 

rnttoD,  raw 


HklM,  imdreaMd 

Xttor.  coble 

'^jker  ore 

Sknis,  fitra,  all  aorta 

?^visar,  tinrefined 

Tin: 

Ore 

Blocka,  insota,  &c 

Wool: 

AlpacA.  TiduuH  and  llama  . 

Sheep  and  lamua' 

An  other  art  idea 


$763,000 
500 

200,000 


491,000 

1, 070, 000 

2, 387, 000 

20,000 

2,929.000 

200,000 

7,000 

6, 703. 000 

16,000 
15,000 

1, 118, 000 
475,000 
115,000 


Total I      16,468,000 


$136,000 


127,000 

25,000 

209,090 

690,000 

2, 848, 000 

21,000 

2,390,000 

50,000 

12.000 

5,479.000 


6,000 

476,000 
253.000 
191,000 


12, 891, 000 


Export$from  Great  Britain  to  Peru. 


Articles. 


BBmsH  aooDs. 

Apparel  and  haberdaahery 

Araa^  ammnnition,  &c 

Bags  and  aacka,  empty 

Beer  and  ale 

Coel,  cindera,  and  ftiel 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cottons: 

By  the  yard 

BjTalne 

StTtken  and  china  ware 

Class  maavfactarera 

Hardware  and  cntiery,  nnennmerated 

Leather,  dveaaed  and  nndieaaod 

Linen  a,  by  yard 

Ifschiaery  and  mill- work 

M*tals: 

Inm.  wToagbt  and  not 

Copper,  wronght  and  not 

Woollens : 

Bythej-ard 

Bv  valae 

A II  other  articles 

Total  British  gooda 

FOBXIOX  GOODS. 

Butter 

Oilollre 

Ophna  

Qoicksilver 

alee,  not  in  htiatc 

Spirits,  perfomed 

▼W '**/.*.*.".*"■"'.'.".'.  '/.' ".V.V. *.'."."'. V.V * '. '. ".*"*. '. '. '. 
All  other  articlea 

Total 

Gnnd  total  of  British  and  foreign  products 


1879. 

1880. 

$73,000 

3,000 

102,000 

34, 000 
219, 000 

30,000 

1,030,000 
83,000 
88,000 
20, 000 

127,000 
25.000 
59,000 

166,000 

384,000 
49.000 

606,000 

15,000 

627,  000 

$15,000 

107,000 
15,000 
117,000 

25,000 
483,000 

39,000 

6,000 

7,000 

44,000 

3,000 
25,000 

54,000 

185, 000 

15,000 

146,000 

286,000 

3, 680, 000 

1,  522, 000 

11,000 
6,000 

429,000 
30,000 

160,000 
14,000 
20,000 
25,000 
93.000 

9,000 

2,000 
141,000 

30,000 

39,000 

3,000 

1,000 

10,000 

00,000 

788,000 

326,000 

4, 418, 000  I  1, 847, 000 
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Imports  into  France  from  Peru,  1880. 


Articles. 


OnAno 

KItnteof  Boda. 

Copper  ore   

CincboDft  bark.. 

Rawhides 

Cotton,  raw 

Other  articles... 


General  im- 
ports. 


$2,205,000 
927,000 
380,000 
174.000 
134,000 
16,000 
29,000 


Total. 


Exports  from  France  to  Peru  for  1880. 


Special  im- 
ports. 


3,865,000  I 


$2,205,000 
852, 00» 
873,000 
151,000 
134,000 
16,000 
27,000 


8,758,000 


Articles. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


Wool  manufikctares. 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather. . 

Straw  hats 

Cotton  manufactures 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn  . 

Books  and  stationery 

Prepared  skins 

Jewelry,  gold  and  platinam 

Felt  hats 

Mannfftctnres  of  flax  and  hemp 

Fish  preserved  in  oil 

Wines. 


Tools  and  metal  manufactai'es  . 

Mercery  and  buttons    

Potterv,  glass,  and  crystal  .... 

Imitation  jewelry 

Brandies,  spirits,  and  liqaors  . . 
Other  articles 


Total. 


$271,000 
153,000 
129,000 
92,000 
81,000 
54,000 
53.000 
52,000 
50.000 
34,000 
31.000 
27,000 
26,000 
22, 000 
22,000  I 
9,000  ' 
9.000 
94,000  I 


1,209.000  ; 


$250,000 
143,000 
128,000 
45,000 
79,000 
44,000 
33,000 
8,000 
50.000 


81,000 

27,000 

9,000 

20,000 

21,000 

9.000 

8,000 

69,000 


974,000 


The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Peru  during  the  fiscal  year  1881 
was  as  follows:  Imports  from  Peru,  $758,000 ;  domestic  exports  thereto,. 
$94,000.  During  the  year  1879  our  imports  from  Peru  amounted  to 
$2,370,000,  and  our  exports  thereto  to  $1,294,000.  N^ot  having  received 
any  recent  reports  from  the  United  States  consul  at  Callao  concerning^ 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Peru,  I  am  not  able  to  say  how 
much  of  the  foregoing  decrease  is  due  to  the  absorption  by  Chili  of 
Peruvian  ports,  and  how  much  to  decrease  with  the  trade  under  Peru- 
vian auspices. 

FOREioiv  coianiERci:  of  Ecuador. 

As  far  as  our  customs  returns  are  concerned,  it  would  appear  as  if 
there  were  no  direct  commmercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Ecuador,  for  the  name  of  that  republic  does  not  appear  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  Treasury  Department  showing  the  imports  from  and  the  ex- 
ports to  the  various  countries.  It  is,  doubtless,  principally  owing  to  this 
ommission  that  Ecuador,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  was  almost  wholly 
neglected  by  the  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the  United  States, 
thus  leaving  the  field  almost  clear  for  European  manufacturers. 

Not  having  received  any  reports  from  Ecuador  concerning  its  trade 
and  commerce  since  the  very  interesting  report  from  Consul  McLean, 
of  Guayaquil^  published  in  Commercial  Relations  for  1879, 1  am  unable 
to  give  anything  new  concerning  the  condition  of  American  trade  in  the 
republic.    Notwithstanding  the  fact  thai  oar  customs  show  no  direct 
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trade  with  Ecaador,  Consul  McLean  gave  a  long  list  of  American  im- 
ports received  at  Gaajaquil  during  that  year,  principally  manufactured 
articles,  to  the  value  of  $1,1^^9000,  while  he  computed  the  value  of  ex- 
ports therefrom  to  the  United  States  at  more  than  $1,000,000. 

As  Ck>Dsnl  McLean  in  1879  reported  a  fairly  increasiug  trade  between 
Ecuador  and  the  United  States,  the  result  of  the  direct  efiforts  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  our  trade  with  the 
repoblic  has  gone  on  increasing  since  that  time. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  whatever  trade  we  have  with  Ecuador 
is  credited  in  oiur  customs  returns  to  other  South  American  countries. 

Basing  the  estimate  upon  the  foreign  commerce  of  1879  and  the 
ascertained  increase  in  British  and  French  trade  therewith  since  that 
year,  the  present  trade  of  Ecuador  may  be  set  down  as  follows :  Imports, 
$9,000,000;  exports,  $11,000,000. 

The  following  statements  show  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
with  Ecuador,  according  to  their  official  returns.  As  the  official  returns 
of  oar  customs  make  no  record  of  our  trade  therewith,  I  am  unable  to 
give  any  particnlars  thereof  in  this  connection. 

ImporU  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Ecuador. 


ArUdea. 


1870. 


Bwk,  Pernrljui \  f080,000 

Caonlcbooe 20,000 

Cmso 1,234,000 

Cotton,  imw ',  1,000 

HidM,  DodnMed 3,000 

Tobftoco,  aomAoofactnred I  2.000 

AU  other  Article* I  302,000 

Total I  2,642,000 


$1, 8P5, 000 

59,000 

1,  Oil,  000 

600 

2,000 

4,000 

173,000 


3,144,000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Ecuador, 


BRITIBH  GOOD6. 

Cordage  and  oablee $3,000 

Cottont: 

Bjtheyiud 84«,000 

BjTAliie ,  83,000 

Sutben  and  chioa  ware 10,000 

Hardware  and  catlery  (anennmerated) 50,000 

Uneaa,  by  the  yard i  26,000 

Uaehfairry  and  mUlwork I  3,000 

Metal:  Iran,  wToaicht  and  not 84.000 

Wwrien  manafaotttrea 182,000 

All  other  artidea |  184.000 

Total  Britiah 1  1,370.000 

FOBII09  aOOD6 1  78,000 

Grand  total •  1,443,000 


Hooa 

1,018,000 
78,000 
25,000 
68,000 
44,000 
10,000 
88,000 
186,000 
193,000 


1,711.000 
77,000 


1,788.000 


Imports  into  France  from  Ecuador  for  1880. 


Articles. 


General 
iiQporta. 


Special 
importa. 


$241,000  I         $54,000 

Cfacbonabark 95.000  | 

Ceeoa-nota  and  other  ehells  for  carving 62,000   

Olherarticlea 15,000  |            8,000 

Total I        413,000  |  62,00^ 
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Exports  from  France  to  Ecuador  for  1880. 


Articles. 


General 
exports. 


Wines 

Perfumery w 

Clotbing  and  underclothing,  sewn. 

Brandies,  spirits,  and  liquors 

Fish,  preserved  in  oil 

Manuiactures  in  skin  and  leather . . 

Wool  manofactures 

Tools  and  metal  mannfkctures 

Soap,  common 

Boolu  and  stationery 

Fish,  preserved  in  oil 

Cotton  manufactures 

Preserved  tmit 

Skins,  dressed 

Sirups  and  candies 

Prepared  medicines 

Olive  oU 

Ink,  for  printing  and  writing 

All  other  articles , 


Total* 1.164.000 


$158,000 
76,000 
74,000 
71,000 
6(),000 

oe.000 

82,000 
55,000 
47,000 
45,000 
36,000 
26,000 
17,000 
14,000 
14,000 
12,000 
11,000 
9,000 
303,000 


Special 
exports. 


$140,000 

65,000 

74,000 

68.000 

57,000 

64,000 

58.000 

20,000 

47,000 

40,000 

34,000 

6,000 

7.000 

14.000 

9.000 

12,000 

3,000 

9,000 

129,000 


851,000 


*In  this  sum  total  are  included  $6,000  general  exports,  and  $5,000  special  exports  trom  France  to 
Bolivia. 


RESUME  OF  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

IMPORTS. 


Countries. 


Colombia 

Venezuela 

British  Guiana 

French  Guiana 

Dutch  Guiana 

BrazU 

Uruguay 

Argentine  Republic  . 

ChSl  

Bolivia  (estimated)  . . 

Peru 

Ecuador 


Total . 


Total  imports. 


$19, 000, 
12,000, 
10, 450. 

1,600, 

1,500, 
95,955, 
19, 400, 
44,067, 
27, 100, 

1.500, 
15,000, 

9,000, 


Exports  to  South  America  from- 


Bngl«ii4» 


$5,220,000 

2. 123, 000  I 

4. 200, 000 

22,000 

260,000 

33,607.000 

6,877,000 

12,  349,  000 

10,522.000  I 

443.000 
1,  847,  000 
1,788,000  [ 


F**ne»' 


$5, 782. 000 
1.  987.  000 


1,332,000 


18, 648, 000 
4, 730. 000 

10,  363,  000 
3,898.000 


1,209.000 
1.164.000 


256, 572,  000  ,      79,  258,  000         58, 113,  000 


United  SUtes. 


$5,383,000 
2. 770, 000 
1,723,000 
1U7.000 
289,000 
9.200.000 
1,612.000 
2, 428.  000 
1, 614, 000 


94.000 


25, 220. 000 


In  tbe  foregoing  British  column  "foreign  goods^  are  included  to  the 
value  of  $5,236,000,  and  in  the  French  column  "foreign  goods''  are  in- 
cluded to  the  value  of  $10,858,000.  Deducting  these  foreign  goods  from 
the  totals,  the  British  manufactures  and  products  consumed  in  South 
America  during  the  year  1880  amounted  to  $74,022,000,  and  the  French 
manufactures  to  $47,255,000  during  the  same  year.  The  exports  of 
foreign  goods  from  the  United  States  were  so  insignificant  that  their 
deduction  from  the  American  column  would  not  materially  alter  the 
total. 
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Countries. 


'  Total  exports. 


CokNitliiA '  $20,000,000 

VeaccoeU j  16,500,000 

Bcttuli  GaJjmA <  13,200,000 

Frencli  Golftoa 1,100,000 

DntehGoiui* 1,300,000 

Br»zil '  119,108,000 

Urejtnav 22,60«,000 

ArzfBtiiie  B«pnblic 56,407.000 

Chili 46,4«2,000 

K-iUvia *3. 500, 000 

Vtm 25,000.000 

&oador 11,000,000 

Total '  336,285,000 


Imports  from  Soath  America  into — 


England. 


France. 


United  States. 


$4,073,000  I 
962,000  I 
10,300,000 


$3,632, 
3,  380, 


000 

000  ! 


491, 000  I 
563,000 
378,000  : 
311,000  ' 
801,000  I 
600,000 
801.000  ' 
144,000  ; 


1.000.000  j 


15.  766, 
C,  517, 

28, 635. 
6.223, 


000 
000 
000 
000 


3,865, 
413, 


000 
000 


83,514,000  ,      71,431,000 


«  Of  the  Bolivian  exports,  as  above  Riven,  silver  constitutiKi  $1,500,000. 


$5, 901, 000 
6,602,000 
2,220,000 
3.000 
402,000 
52, 782, 000 
4. 165, 000 
5,629,000 
1,436,000 


758,000 


79,988,000 


COinilEERCE  OF  THE  WEST  11¥D1ES. 

BRITISH    ^VEST    IN-I>IES. 


1.  Bermuda. 
1  Bahamas. 

3.  Turk's  Islands. 

4.  Jamaica. 

5.  St.  Lucia. 

<5.  Virgin  Islands. 


7.  St.  Christopher. 
ti.  Nevis. 
9.  Antigua. 

10.  monserrat. 

11.  Dominica. 

12.  St.  Vincent. 


1.3.  Barbadoes. 

14.  Grenada. 

15.  Tobago. 

16.  Trinidad. 


FORBlGIf  TBA1»B  OF  BBRiHUDA. 

(Area,  19  sqaare  miles;  population,  about  14,000.) 

The  foreign  trade  of  Bermuda  was  as  follows  during  the  year  1880 : 
Imi)ort«,  $1,109,000 ;  exports,  $420,000. 

In  drawing  the  attention  of  his  government  to  the  great  dispropor- 
tion between  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  colony,  the  governor  says 
that  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  ^'nearly  every  article 
required  for  the  food  or  for  the  clothing  of  the  entire  civil  population, 
and  of  the  garrison,  and  of  the  fleet,  must  be  imported  from  abroad, 
aiul  that  the  local  merchants  whose  business  it  is  to  introduce  these  sup- 
plies, being  unable  to  pay  for  their  extensive  im]>ortations  by  means  of 
return  exports,  are  obliged  to  remit  treasury  bills  on  England,  which 
they  purchase  from  the  commissariat,  to  balance  their  accounts  with 
their  foreign  correspondents.* 

The  exports  consist  of  agricultural  products,  which  find  a  market, 
almost  wholly,  in  the  United  States. 

The  imports  consist,  principally,  of  the  following  articles:  Ale  and 
l>orter,  from  England  and  Canada;  butter,  from  the  United  States; 
live  cattle,  from  the  United  States;  corn  and  grain,  from  the  United 
States;  flour,  from  the  United  States;  groceries,  principally  from  the 
United  States;  leather  and  leather  goods,  from  the  United  States  and 
British  possessions;  provisions,  from  the  United  States;  liquors,  from 
England  and  colonies;  sugar,  from  British  possessions  and  the  United 
States. 


'  Report  of  Governor  R.  M.  LaltViu. 
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In  reporting  upon  the  trade  of  Bermuda,  tbe  consular  agent  of  the 
United  States  at  St.  George  remarks  as  follows: 

Although  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  these  islands  drifts  to  the  United  States, 
the  same  eould  be  increased  until  it  was  almost  engrossed,  by  proper  care  and  man- 
agement. 

Cotton  ffoods  are  largely  supplied  from  the  United  States,  but  not  entirely.  Woolen 
ffoods  are  Drought  from  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  generally  accredited  there  that  the 
United  States  can  furnish  none  that  are  reliable.  V ery  inferior  British  woolen  goods  are 
alone  procurable  here. 

In  short,  the  United  Statues  could  furnish  more  furniture,  notions,  clothing,  dry 
goods  of  all  descriptions,  in  short  eveirthing  which  a  civilized  country,  with  the  meana 
to  pay  for  it,  requires.  More  than  $100,000  worth  of  beer  and  porter  is  annually 
consumed  here.  Some  lager  beer  in  bottles  is  alone  brought  from  the  United  States; 
the  rest  comes  from  Halifax  and  England.  Halifax  ale  costs  at  that  place  $14.50  per 
hogshead  of  60  gallons,  English  ale  a  trifle  more.  Freight  would  be  rather  in  favor 
of  the  United  States.  Good  and  cheap  wines  from  America,  though  unknown  in  this 
market,  would  be  salable.  Whisky  comes  from  Great  Britain  and  the  provinces,  and 
is  largely  consumed.  A  large  portion  of  tobacco  is  brought  from  Canada,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  matches  in  use  from  Halifax. 

There  is  no  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  nor  any  tariff  discrimination 
against  trading  with  the  United  States. 

The  consumption  of  coal  here  is  considerable,  principally  on  account  of  st-eamers 
delayed  by  stress  of  weather  in  reaching  their  ports  of  destination.  The  preference 
is  for  *'  Cardiff  coal,"  as  many  of  the  foreign  steamers  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  soft 
coal.  A  coal  company  recently  formed  here  informed  me,  through  their  manager,  that 
they  should  procure  a  st<»ck  of  American  hard  coal,  and  would  be  pleased  to  make  trial  of 
any  soft  coal  which  might  be  substituted  for  tbe  '^  Cardiff.^'  I  mention  this  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  our  varied  mines  can  produce  such  an  article  at  a  satisfactory  price.  The 
coaling  of  steamers  is  evidently  on  the  iucrease,  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Amer- 
ican coal  mines. 

There  are  no  manufactories  on  these  islands;  the  products  and  the  industries  above 
mentioned  chieflv  occupy  the  inhabitants  of  these  isles. 

The  imports  of  potatoes  exceed  the  exports.  These  islands  are  dependent  for  their 
clothing  and  food,  and  no  country  can  geographically  furnish  them  as  well  as  the 
United  States. 

I  have  failed  to  note  the  importation  of  cattle  and  horses,  beef,  mutton,  and  other 
essentials  of  existence.    These  come  mainly  from  the  United  States.    The  only  daily 

nduct  is  milk,  and  in  that  connection  I  would  enter  my  testimony  that  without 
erican  oleomargarine  we  would  be  butterless,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
because  it  seems  to  offer  the  only  resistance  to  the  effect  of  climate.  At  other  seasons, 
the  article  of  butter  which  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  see  fit  to  accord  to  these 
islands  is  far  ioferior. 

The  merchants  have  learned  by  experience  the  utility  of  direct  dealing  with  those 
from  whom  they  make  their  purchases.  Formerly  they  knew  only  their  commission 
merchants.  The  great  barriers  to  an  absorption  of  the  trade  of  these  islands  by  the 
United  States  are,  briefly,  the  dealing  through  commission  houses,  the  facility  and 
convenience  of  purchase  and  payment  with  Great  Britain  and  the  provinces,  and  the 
want  of  exchange  or  banking  facilities  with  the  United  States. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  fact  of  the  first  is  sufficient  without  argument  to  suggest 
the  economy  and  advantage  of  direct  dealing. 

In  regard  to  the  second,  lines  of  steamers  are  ready  and  eager  to  supply  their  pa> 
trons,  and  government  drafts  procurable  at  par  are  great  helps  to  trade. 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  regarding  their  interests 
should  establish  a  bank  with  moderate  capital,  for  exchange,  assisting  the  moving  of 
crops,  enterprising  merchants  to  purchase  cargoes  of  abandoned  vessels,  and  to  receive 
deposits  of  merchants.  The  islanders  would  take  a  portion  of  the  capit-al  if  required. 
Such  an  institution  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  merchant  sending  12  miles  to  pur- 
chase a  draft  on  New  York,  and  paying  2  or  3  per  cent,  premium  therefor,  or  remitting 
the  same  in  foreign  coin. 

The  latest  statistics  sbowiug  the  details  of  the  trade  of  Bermuda  are 
for  the  year  1879.  As  the  general  results  between  that  and  the  inter- 
vening years  are  about  the  same — a  slight  increase  being  the  only  de- 
viation— the  following  statements  show  the  distribution  of  the  commerce 
of  the  colony : 
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From  and  to~ 


UaitadStetM 

GreAi  Briiiiin 

BrttUh  North  America 
DcoMrara 

Spaniah  Wea't  Indies ... 
AU  other  places 

Total 


Importa. 

Exports^ 

$775,162 

$296,127 

277.817 

11.601 

87.392 

3.148 

28,713 

11,134 

17,187 

7,07^ 

«,257 

697 

700 

6,301 

1, 193, 218        336, 08O 


The  following  statements  show  the  natare  and  extent  of  the  imports 
into  the  colony  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States: 

StatemfRt  aikowimg  ike  imporU  into  Bermuda  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  1879. 

IMPORTS  FROM  GBBAT  BRITAIN. 


Description. 


Ooodi  pajfing  5  per  etnt  ad  vdlorem, 

Axricnltiiral  implements 

Bread packages.. 

Baikltaig  material du — 

Caadlea do — 

Carriages do  ... 

Cheese owt.&o.. 

ClotUng packages.. 

Coal tons.. 

Coilloa tons,  d^c. 

Cenfeetionery packages.. 

Corifca bales.. 

Cotton  goods cases.. 

Catlerj packages.. 

Dmga do — 

laf&enirare do... 

rish  preserred do — 

Fkvlt  dried do.... 

F^ndtare do.. 

Otaaaware do.. 

Groeetica do.. 

Hardware do 

Jewelry do. 

Leather  mannfacturcs do. 

Maehinerr   do  ... 

Merehaoaiae do.., 

Ifnaieal  inatraments do.. 

0iiaie&*8  atores do.., 

00,  oolaa casks 

Perftunerj cases 

Pooltry lot, 

Powder packages 

ProTlakma Uo... 

Rice do.. 

Salt do.. 

Seeda do.. 

Ship  chandlery do.., 

Sflk  flsann&etnres do.. 

Seap  and  atarch do.. 

Stationery do.. 

Straw  goods do.. 

Sagar do.. 

Sundries do.. 

Tea  tons,  Sco 

Tinware packages 

Woolen  goods do.. 


Qaantity. 

Value. 

2 

19  73' 

4 

63  26 

690 

1, 138  80 

879 

1,848  67 

1 

68  13 

13  1  U 

24«  20 

35 

4,448  la 

480 

1.080  40 

2  10  3  0 

652  1» 

14 

160  86 

4 

131  40 

346 

43,275  0* 

2 

136  26 

60 

1,625  80 

74 

1.883  49 

296 

2,146  27 

30 

287  la 

76 

846  82 

70 

2,267  90 

457 

5, 518  77 

499 

4,491  90 

3 

131  40 

27 

2,944  33 

9 

627  80 

482 

44,647  13 

10 

725  13 

1,833 

16,646  OO 

8 

214  14 

17 

773  80 

1 

131  40 

24 

53  5a 

26 

830  93 

49  0  2  21 

2,847  Oa 

5 

9  73 

6 

806  60 

120 

987  9a 

26 

5,732  61 

885 

2,326  3a 

64 

2,602  23 

3 

257  9a 

66 

1, 610  76 

76 

4, 745  80 

23  00 

1.896  78 

11 

232  87 

97 

15, 100  60 

I    177, 180  8& 
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Statement  showing  the  imports  into  Bermuda j  ^*o.— Continued. 
IMPORTS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN-Continaed. 


Desciiptiozi. 


Ooodt  paying  tpedftc  duty. 


Alcohol 

Books 

Brandj 

<Jigar8 

CordialB 

-Gin 

MaltliqaoTS: 

UofTsheadg  .... 

DoEens 

Rum 

Tobacco  and  muff. . 

Whisky 

Wine 


...gallons., 
.packages.. 
...gallons.. 


gallons.. 
— do i 


.  gallons, 
.tons,  &c. 
.  gallons. 
do... 


Total. 


Quantity. 


261| 

18 

6.376 

228,200 

58 

5,491 


10,028 

155 

1  12  25 

681 

7,940 


Valne. 


$194  67 

700  80 

12.093  14 

2, 406  26 

170  83 

3, 367  73 

60, 675  73 

170  33 

413  67 

880  60 

10,463  34 


277, 817  45 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Chodi  paying  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

A  gricnl  toral  implements number . . 

Barrels,  empty do 

Boats do  ... 

Bran bushels . . 

B  read packages . . 

Building  mateiial 

Butter tons,  Ac. 

Candles packages.. 

Carriages 

<?heese tons,  &o.. 

Clothing packages.. 

Coal tons.. 

■Cocoa oases.. 

Coffee tons,  &o . . 

Confectionery packages.. 

Corks do 

Com bushels.. 

■Cotton  goods packages.. 

Cutlery.* do 

Drugs do 

Earthenware do 

Fish  guano do 

Fish,  preserved do 

Flour barrels.. 

Fruit,  dried packages. . 

Furniture do 

•Glassware do — 

-Groceries do  ... 

Hay bales . . 

Hardware packages.. 

Horses 

•Jewelry packages . . 

Lanl  do  ... 

Leather  manufactures do ... . 

Lumber  and  shooks 

Machinery packages.. 

Hoal,  corn 

Meat,  pressed packages.. 

Merchandise do ... . 

Molasses gallons . . 

Musical  instruments number . . 

Naval  stoi'es packages . . 

Oats bushels.. 

■Oilmen's  stores packages . . 

Oil,  astral do.... 

•Oil,  colxa do.... 

•Oil,  kerosene do.... 

Paper,  wrapping do ... . 

Pease  and  beans bushels. . 

Perfumery ^ packages.. 

Potatoes barrels.. 

Poultry lots.. 

Provisions tons,  &c.. 

Rice do....  I 

Rope packs  ges . . 

Salt do.... I 


71 

2,385 

4 

28,837 

1,717 

911 

868  2  7 

384 

14 

23  9  0  0 

12 

1,434 

2 

12  13  1  0 

32 

23 

38,409 

165 

4 

440 

236 

3,435 

1,139 

18, 212 

760 

834 

251 

3,470 

7,484 

904 

40 

69 

351 

665 


12 


474 

711 

40 

8 

25 

25,530 

267 

5 

1 

1,180 

870 

666 

61 

6,902 

21 

350  12  1  15 

35  6  1  0 

197 

196 


$467  20 

399  07 

87  60 

4.564  93 

6,247  20 

3,  557  47 

35,929  94 

1, 399  13 

1,602  13 

7, 275  43 

175  19 

8.362  87 

73  00 

4, 749  86 

754  33 

822  47 

19, 778  45  ' 

11.207  60 

184  94 

4, 720  66 

631  87 

11,816  26 

3, 401  80 

101.036  87 

2.034  47 

6.165  06 
1,956  43 

73,  738  07 
9,883  86 

13, 193  53 
4,667  10 

4.166  46 
992  80 

26.445  46 

33.214  66 

345  53 

10. 270  86 

2,511  20 

52, 882  53 

19  47 

839  26 

43  80 

10,954  20 

1,971  03 

19  40 

29  20 

5,883  80 

184  94 

1,124  20 

165  46 

15,086  00 

160  60 

68,303  33 

2,501  46 

1,864  00 

360  13 
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Statement  showing  the  imports  into  Bermuda,  ^c— Continued. 
IMPOBTS  FBOH  THE  UIQTEI)  STATES-Continiied. 


Deaoriptioii. 


Goods  paying  hptr  cent  ad  votoram. 


Sbe«p 

Ship  chandlery lots. 

Softp  and  starch packages. 

StattoMry do... 

Straw  fEOoda do... 

,&c. 


Sag^r. 


.tons,  i 


Sundriea paoksges. 

Seeda do... 

T«a Ums,  &c. 

Tinware. packages. 

Wicker  work do... 

Wood  work do... 

Woolen  goods do... 

Gw)ds  paying  specific  d\Uy. 

Books  (free) packages. 

Brandy gallons. 

Cigars number. 

Traita,  fresh pack  ages . 

6te gallons. 

lee tons. 

Ksltliqnon 

Oxen  and  cows 

Bnm  gallons. 

SniiiU do... 

Tobaeoosnd  snuff tons. 

Vegetables packages. 

Whisky gallons. 

Wine do... 


Total 775,162  «0 


Quantity. 


1,415 

185 

1,P47 

78 

2 

101  13  1  6 

1,876 

9 

20  12  0  17 

76 

90 

101 

26 


18 

202 

107,900 

2,293 

66 

200 

Ibhd.  \ 

60dos.  5 

1,598 

97 

8 

8  13  30 

583 

125 

930 


Value. 


$10. 798  00> 

5,255  84 

6, 029  80 

2, 282  50 

14  60 

13, 144  47 

9,672  09 

116  80 

14.234  66 

890  60 

199  64 

214  14 

744  60 


283  60 

389  34 

1,099  87 

6, 355  60 

58  40 

515  87 

150  86 

119  014  67 
48  66 
29  20 
4,574  70 
1, 352  9^ 
219  00 
632  67 


FORBIOIf  COraniERCE  OF  TUB  BAHAMAS. 

(Area,  5,390  sqaare  miles;  population,  about  40,000.) 


Cousnl  McLaiii,  of  Nassau,  estimates  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Baha- 
mas, daring  the  year  1881,  as  follows:  Imports,  $812,000;  exports,. 
$557,000.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  considerable  quantities  of  the  im- 
ports are  reshipped  and  entered  amou^  the  exports,  so  that  the  real 
trade  of  the  colony  is  less  than  the  foregoing,  say,  imports  entered  for 
oonsnmptiou,  $750,000;  exports  of  the  products  of  the  colony,  $495,000. 

The  principal  trade  of  the  Bahamas  is  with  the  United  States,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  statement  showing  the  total  imports  from  and 
exports  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  during  the  above  year: 

Imports  from  the  United  States,  $523^147;  from  Great  Britain,  $172,- 
303. 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  $401,092;  to  Great  Britain,  $136,602. 

Farther  particulars  of  the  trade  of  the  Bahamas  will  be  found  in 
Consul  McLain's  interesting  report,  which  concludes  as  follows : 

The  present  coudition  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States  is  quite  satisfactory,  and 
the  general  intiaenoes  mentioned  in  mv  last  annual  report  as  tending  to  increuse  the 
same  are  still  in  full  force,  forming  a  oasis  for  the  resonable  hope  that,  before  many 
yearsy  almost  the  entire  trade  of  the  Bahamas  will  be  diverted  to  the  United  States. 

In  a  former  special  report  fi-om  Consul  McLain  upon  the  trade  be- 
tween the  Bahamas  and  the  United  States,  certain  phases  of  the  subject 
were  dwelt  upon  which  cannot  be  kept  in  view  too  steadily  by  our  mer- 
chants and' manufacturers  dealing  with  the  British  West  Indies,  for  the 
advice  is  doubtless  as  applicable  to  all  the  islands  as  to  the  Bahamas* 
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AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  THE  BAHAMAS. 
[From  a  report  by  Consul  MoLain.] 

Formerly  Russia  duck,  imported  from  England,  was  exclusively  used  for  sails;  but 
American  cotton  duck  has  entirely  supplanted  it,  being  found  to  wear  longer  and  to 
hold  the  \»  ind  better.  American  cotton  sail-twine  is  also  used  exclusively.  Fisher- 
men prefer  the  American  white  twine  for  their  seines,  though  English  twine  is  used 
for  turtling.  Our  cotton  fish  lines  have  also  supplanted  the  English,  because  they  are 
less  slippery  when  wet,  and  bo  are  more  easily  nandled. 

Manila  rope  and  cordage  of  American  make  is  preferred  to  the  English,  because  it  1b 
better  made,  is  more  smoothly  and  evenly  laid,  and  this,  too,  although  it  costs  two 
cents  per  pound  more.  The  United  States  furnishes  all  the  coal  tar,  raw  or  pine  tar, 
ros-n,  pitch,  aad  turpentine,  because  it  can  do  so  more  cheaply;  and  for  this  same 
reason  blocks,  mast-hoopa,  and  such  articles  come  from  the  States.  Iron  out  nails  are 
also  bought  in  the  United  States.  The  American  galvanized  boat-nail  and  spike  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  English,  for  its  better  t«hape  and  finish,  and  lower  cost.  In  fact  they 
have  entirely  suiterseded  the  old-fashioned  English  boat-nails  known  ns  the  **  Ber- 
murla"  pattern.  Some  goods  for  ship-building,  nowever,  are  still  bought  exclusively 
in  England.  Small  anchors,  weighing  from  60  to  200  pounds,  are  used  by  Bahama 
vessels,  and  these  all  come  from  England,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  paints,  oils,  bar  and 
«heet  iron,  sheet  lead,  sheet  zinc,  copper  sheathing,  wrought-iron  nails,  and  some  other 
items,  all  on  account  of  being  cheaper  in  England.  In  taiTed  hemp  preference  is 
£iven  to  the  English,  the  stock  being  longer.  The  timber  used  is  either  native  wood 
or  is  impoited  from  the  Southern  States.  With  these  few  exceptions  the  United 
States  have  monopolizeil  this  depnrtnient  of  trade,  and  our  dealers  can  easily  retaia 
it  by  continuing  to  furnish  good  materials  at  fair  prices.  That  small  portion  of  the 
trade  which  now  goes  to  the  mother  country  can  be  gained  by  our  dealurs  as  soon  as 
they  can  sell  the  goods  in  question  at  prices  to  compete  with  England. 

With  respect  to  the  trade  in  general  hardware  there  is  room  for  much  improvement^ 
although  in  this  direction  the  Unite<i  States  have  not  been  idle ;  indeed,  our  dealers 
have  secured  already  a  respectable  share  of  the  business.  We  supply  most  of  the 
cast-iron  door-locks,  because  they  are  lighter  and  better  adapted  for  inside  doors.  The 
English  looks  aieof  wrought  iron,  and  being  stronger  are  preferred  for  outside  par- 
poses.  Auierican  hatchets,  shingling  and  claw,  **  Yankee"  and  **  Kentucky"  pattern 
axes,  and  ship-carpenters'  adzes  are  preferred  to  the  English,  being  better  and  quite 
as  cheap.  Those  made  by  Messrs.  Collins  &,  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  are  decided 
favorites.  Furniture  is  kept  by  hardware  stores,  and  the  importations  are  larKolT 
from  America.  Our  styles  are  very  superior,  especially  in  the  cheaper  varieties,  which 
are  the  kinds  mostly  sold  here.  The  style,  pattern,  finish,  and  general  **  get  up"  of 
American  furniture,  when  one  considers  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  are  quite 
marvelous,  and  make  it  popular.  Kerosene-lamp  goods  naturally  come  hand  in  hand 
with  our  petroleum,  and  cast-iron  kitchen  stoves,  grindstones,  porcelain  and  mineral 
knobs,  cut  nails,  tacks,  casters,  woo<len  ware,  and  all  that  host  of  small  and  cheap 
articles  peculiarly  of  American  manufacture,  control  the  market  here. 

On  the  t»ther  hand,  there  are  many  things  which  are  still  bought  in  England,  and 
which  otir  enterprising  dealers  should  look  after,  such  as  tin  plates,  door  and  window 
bol  s  and  hinges  made  of  wrought  iron,  wrought-iron  tacks  of  various  kinds,  brass 
^oocLs  generally,  all  sorts  of  oarpenters'  tools  (except  hatchets,  axes,  and  adzes),  table 
and  pocket  cutlery,  scissors,  snears,  sa<ldlery,  hardware,  powder  and  shot,  ^ns, 
mocheta,  and  enameled  kitchen  ware.     Here  is  quite  a  tiela  for  American  enterprise. 

I  would  call  et^pecial  attention  to  the  trade  in  oast-iron  hollow  ware,  such  as  pots, 
«amp  ovens,  and  charcoal  stoves.  A  great  many  of  these  goods  are  sold  here,  but 
England  has  the  trade  all  to  herself,  the  main  reason  for  which  is  that  American 
goods  of  this  class  are  made  too  heavy  for  this  maket.  There  is  little  use  in  sendin^r 
them  here,  for  they  will  not  sell  tt»  any  extent.  The  English  make  are  lighter  and 
•cheaper,  tho  first  cost  in  England  being  2^  cents  per  pound,  whilnt  the  Amerioan  ooet 
3^  c*inls  per  pound,  a  difference  in  tirice  which  the  lower  freights  from  the  States  will 
not  4»vercome.  Freight  from  England,  nearly  4,000  miles  distant,  is,  per  English 
steamers,  $11  per  ton  ;  freight  from  New  York,  onl^  1,000  miles  distant,  per  American 
eteamers,  is  $!i.50  per  ton.  It  might  not  be  impertinent,  in  this  connection,  to  remark 
that  if  an  English  steamship  can  carry  freight  4,000  miles  for  $11  a  ton,  an  American 
ship  ought  to  .)e  able  to  carry  it  one-fourth  the  distance  for  less  than  $8.50,  and  not 
lose  money  either. 

It  will  be  stM^n  from  tho  following  table  of  comparison  instituted  between  the  cele- 
brated *»  Cannon  Foundry,"  England,  and  the  ''Pocasset  Iron  Works,"  of  Massaohn* 
setts,  that  ine  American  goods  are  50  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  English: 
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Average  weights  of  English  and  American  foundtnes. 


Articles. 


*'  C  a n  n  o  n  "Focassett  Iron 
Foundry, ' '  W  orks, "  United 
England.         States. 


Half-j^lon  pots 

Three-ouarter  gallon  pots .... 

Ooe-galion  pots 

One  and  one-half  gallon  pots. . 

T vo-pUlon  pots 

Two  and  one-half  gallon  pots 

Three-f^allon  pots 

Pour-gallon  pots 

Fire-gallon  pots 

^xgallon  pots 


Founds. 

Pounds. 

3 

4 

4 

6 

5 

8 

7 

10  • 

8 

13 

10 

15 

11 

17 

15 

23 

16 

25 

22 

82 

This  aUo  applies  to  camp  ovens  and  charcoal  stoves.  As  \rLll  be  seen,  as  now  made, 
aone-gallou  pot  costs  in  England  I3f  cents,  whilst  one  of  the  same  capacity  costs  in 
th«  States  ^8  cents,  or  over  iSo  per  cent.  more.  They  will  sell  at  retail  in  the  Bahamas 
for  the  MfN/*  price,  for,  to  the  native  purchaser,  a  gallon  pot  is  a  gallon  pot  and  no  more, 
no  matter  how  heavy  or  how  light  it  may  be.  The  size  is  all  he  looks  at,  and  he  goes 
apon  the  same  principle  as  the  Irishman  who  wanted  the  biggest  pair  of  boots  he  could 
get  for  bis  money,  regardless  of  quality  or  fit.  So  our  dealers  will  find  that  if  they 
wixh  to  secure  the  hollow- ware  trade  of  the  Bahamas  they  must  reduce  the  weight  of 
tthur  manufactures,  and  thereby  reduce  the  price.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  they 
hope  to  sell  pots,  ovens,  and  stoves  in  this  colony. 

In  the  matter  of  dry  goo<ls  there  is  also  room  for  improvement  in  American  trade. 
As  dry  g^oods  are  classified  at  the  custom-house  with  many  other  articles  which  pay 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  it  is  diflScnlt  to  decide  just  what  proportion  of  the 
trade  i^oes  to  the  United  States.  We  undoubtedly  have  a  fair  share  of  the  trade,  but 
we  fcboald  have  much  more.  A  moderate  quantity  of  cotton  prints,  denims,  sheetings, 
tiekioKS,  cottonades,  drills,  shirts,  corsets,  and  numerous  small  wares  in  the  notion  line, 
are  boaght  in  the  United  States;  but  I  judge  that  more  than  half  the  cotton,  woolen, 
lioro,  and  silk  goods,  as  well  as  umbrellas,  gloves,  flowers,  feathers,  lace  and  fancy 
goods,  haberdashery,  felt  and  straw  hats,  &c.,  came  from  England  during  the  past 
In  fact,  I  do  not  think  the  amount  of  those  goods  bought  in  the  States,  during 


1*50,  waaeqaal  to  the  purchases  of  either  1877.  1878,  or  1879.  I  am  informed  by  mor- 
rhanta  here  that  during  the  former  years  various  staple  goods  could  be  bought  in  the 
States  at  prices  as  low  as  English  fabrics  of  the  same  description  were  sold  for,  and 
that  at  that  time  the  trade  began  to  be  brisk  with  the  States,  and  our  goods  were  fav- 
orably received.  But  during  the  last  year  prices  have  materially  advanced  in  the 
Cmted  States,  so  that  English  manufacturers  are  again  selling  goods  to  the  Bahamas 

Some  of  the  merchants  here  complain  of  what  they  style  the  "  instability  of  the 
American  market"  for  such  goods;  that  is,  the  fluctuation  of  prices  are  so  frequent, 
and  olten  so  marked,  that  they  are  never  sure  what  certain  lines  of  goods  are  going  to 
cost  them.  In  the  English  markets  the  prices  remain  very  steady  the  year  through, 
British  manufacturers  not  being  so  ready  to  advance  prices,  nor  upon  such  slight  pre- 
text, as  are  the  American  dealers.  Hence  the  merchants  say  they  cannot  safely  de- 
pend on  the  American  markets,  for  their  own  customers  expect  to  buy  the  same  arti- 
cle at  nearly  the  same  price  every  month  in  the  year,  and  the  dealers  can  meet  these 
views  only  by  purchasing  where  the  markets  are  the  steadiest. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  tt  seems  apparent  that  with  proper  care  and  energy  the  deal- 
M9  and  manafacturers  in  the  United  States  may  largely  increase  their  trade  with  the 
Bahamas.  They  most  acquaint  themselves  with  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  people  of 
the  colony;  then  they  must  furnish  goods  that  are  equal  in  quality  to  those  sent  from 
Englaod;  and  finally  they  must  be  able  to  compete  fairly  in  prices  with  the  British 
naonfactarers.  In  estimating  the  prices  which  they  can  give  dealers  here,  they  will 
ftod  thai  they  have  several  things  in  their  favor  over  the  British  dealer.  Freight  is 
13  favor  of  the  United  States,  though  not  so  much  as  it  should  be.  Exchange  is  decid- 
edly in  oor  favor.  Distance  and  time  are  largely  with  us.  If  with  these  things  to 
disiriminaie  in  oar  favor  we  cannot  secure  the  entire  trade  of  the  Bahamas,  it  would 
«<n  as  if  we  did  not  deserve  it. 
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FORKlOIf  COra:iIEBCE  OF  TURK'S  I8I.A1VDS. 

(Population  aboat  5,000.) 

According  to  official  returns*  tbe  foreign  trade  of  Turk's  and  Gaicos 
Islands  was  as  follows  during  the  year  1880:  Imports,  $121,000;  exports, 
$120,000. 

The  principal  imports  consist  of  provisions  and  breadstuffs,  cottons, 
sugars,  spirits,  rice,  &c.  Salt  is  the  principal  export,  amounting  to 
about  9100,000,  the  balance  being  composed  of  cave  earth,  sponges,  &c. 
The  principal  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  islands  is  with  the  United 
States;  say  of  the  imports  $80,000,  and  of  the  exports  $90,000. 

The  imx>orts  consist  mainly  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  cottons, 
rice,  liquors,  sugar,  &c. 


FOREIOIf  COniHERCB  OF  JAIflAICA . 

(Area,  4,193  square  miles;  popalation  about  540,000.) 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Jamaica  may  be  estimated  as  follows :  Im- 
ports, $8,000,000 ;  exports,  native  products,  $6,900,000.  Of  the  imports 
about  $400,(K)0  are  re-exported,  leaving  the  imports  entered  for  con- 
sumption $6,950,000. 

Principal  imports  of  Jamaica, 


Artiolea. 


Ale  and  beer 

Boots  and  shoes 

Batter 

Coals..... 

Flour 

Cotton  manafaetares 

Fish: 

Dried 

Pickled,  herriDRS 

Pickled,  mackerel 

Haberdashery 

Hardware  and  cutlery , 

Lard - 

Leather  manufactures,  other  than 
boots  and  shoes 


Value. 


$184, 
120, 
100. 
200, 
800, 
1,380, 

575, 
230, 
125, 
444, 
294, 
68, 


000 
000  ; 
000  I 
000  I 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Articles. 


65.000 


Linen  manufactures 

Machinery,  including  steam-engines 

Oil,  kerosene  

Pork,  pickled 

Provisions,  not  elsewhere  specified  . 

Rice 

Wine  and  liquors 

Pine  wood  and  staves 

Woolen  manufactures 

All  other  goods 

Total 


Value. 


$95,000 
150.000 
140,000 
150,  OOO 
476, 000 
290,000 
95,000 
420,000 
150,000 
1, 500,  000 


8,000,000 


Principal  exports  of  Jamaica, 


Articles. 


Beeswax . 
Coffee — 


Value. 


Ginger 

Pimento  ... 

Rum 

Sugar,  raw. 


$30,000 

1,  350, 000 

.,        125,000 

. !  90. 000 


Articles. 


Logwood  . 
Another., 


375,000  I   Reexports 


Total  produce  of  Jamaica. 


Value. 


$800,000 
830,000 


6,900,000 
450,000 


2, 100, 000 


Aggregate 7,350,000 


**  Report  by  Governor  Masgrave. 
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The  official  retnins  of  the  trade  of  England  and  the  United  States  with 
Jamaica  being  assimilated  with  their  total  trade  with  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  there  being  no  later  returns  showing  details  of  the  trade  of 
the  colony  than  tliose  from  our  consol  at  Kingston  for  the  year  1880, 
the  exact  present  statistics  thereof,  by  countries,  cannot  be  given.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  the  trade  of  Jamaica  is  decreasing  with 
Great  Britain  and  increasing  with  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  present  trade  of  the  colony  with  the  principal  countries  may  be 
estimated  as  follows : 

Imports.— From  Great  Britain,  $3,825,000;  from  the  United  States, 
12,800,000 ;  Canada,  $800,000. 

Hxparts.— To  Great  Britain,  $5,000,000;  to  the  United  States, 
11,500,000;  to  Canada,  $400,000. 

The  principal  imports  from  Great  Britain  are  cotton  manufactures, 
about  $1,000,000;  hardware  and  cutlery,  haberdashery,  ale  and  beer, 
boots  and  shoes,  coals,  leather  goods,  linens,  machinery,  provisions,  rice, 
soap,  wine,  and  woolens. 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  are  butter,  flour,  cotton 
goods,  hardware,  lard,  leather  goods,  meal,  kerosene,  pickled  pork,  soap, 
wood,  and  staves,  &c.  The  manufactured  articles  are  comparatively  in 
small  quantities,  flour  being  the  principal  import. 

The  increase  in  the  trade  of  Jamaica  with  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  credited  by  Consul  Hoskinson  to  direct  steam  communca- 

tiOD. 

FORBIQW  COMiHEBCB  OF  HT.  &.VCIA, 

(Area,  237  aqnaro  miles;  population,  37,000.) 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  St.  Lucia  amounts  to  about  $1,350,000,  viz: 
Imports,  $550,000;  exports,  $800,000. 

Of  the  imports  about  $200,000  worth  comes  from  Great  Britain, 
1125,000  from  the  United  States,  $130,000  from  the  British  West  Indian 
eolonies,  and  the  balance  from  various  countries  and  colonies.  Of  the 
exports  over  $650,000  go  to  England,  and  about  $50,000  to  the  United 
States. 

The  principal  imports  of  the  island  are  butter,  coals,  cotton  goods, 
aaltod  fish,  flour,  hardware,  leather  manufactures,  machinery  and  agri- 
enltural  implements,  guano,  salted  meats,  rice,  soap,  spirits,  tobacco, 
and  pine  lumber.  The  United  Kingdom  supplies  the  greater  portion  of 
the  tnannfactures  and  all  the  coals. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  consist  of  flour,  salted  meats, 
tobacco,  white  pine,  and  very  small  lots  of  manufactures. 


F9RKXO!f  TBADB  OF  THE  TIBOIIV  I91.AND8. 

(Area,  57  sqnare  miles;  popnlation,  7,000.) 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  these  islands  does  not  amount  to  over 
150,000  annually,  viz:  Imports,  $20,000;  exports,  $30,000.  Almost 
the  entire  trade  is  with  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  imports  consist  of  flour,  white  pine  lumber,  cotton  and  linen 
Coods,  salted  meats,  corn  meal,  &c. 

The  exports  consist  almost  entirely  of  cattle,  goats,  horses,  and  char* 
eod. 
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FOBEIGUr  TBADE  OP  ST.  CHBIHTOPHER. 

(Area,  103  square  miles;  population,  29,000.) 

The  total  annnal  trade  of  St  Christopher  amounts  to  about  $1,932,000, 
viz:  Imports,  $950,000;  exports,  $982,000,  of  which  $56,000  were  re- 
exports. 

Trade  by  principal  countries. 


Countries. 


I   Imports. 


Exports. 


Great  Britain 

$475,000 

225,000 

55.000 

56.000 

189,000 

$725,000 

155.000 

50,000 

United  States 

Canada 

8,000 
44,000 

All  other  countries  and  nooaeaaiona 

Total. 

950.000 

962,900 

Principal  importafrom  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 


Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


AMEBICAH. 


Cottons  and  linens $141,  OOO  j  Cottons  and  linens 


Haberdashery 

Hardware 

Manure 

Provisions 

Lumber 

Oil-meal 

Kice , 

All  other  articles 


35.  000 

27,000 

20,000 

85,000 

7,000 

5,000 

25.000 

180,000 


Flour  . 

Butter 

Fish 

Lumber 

Salted  pork 

Tobacco 

Butter 

Candles 

Oil-meal 

All  other  articles . 


Value. 


$1,000 
98,000 
10.000 

8,000 
27.000 
23.000 

7,000 
10,000 

2,000 
13.000 
26.000 


ToUl. 


475,000 


Total i      225.000 


The  principal  exports  of  St.  Christopher  are  as  follows:  Muscovado 
sugar,  $790,000  J  molasses,  $100,000;  rum,  sweet  potatoes,  &c. 


FOBEIOIV  TRADE  OF  IVEVIS. 

(Area^  50  sfiuare  miles;  popnlation,  11,500.) 

The  annual  foreign  trade  of  Nevis  is  estimated  at  $413,000,  viz :  Im- 
ports, $170,000;  exports,  $243,000. 

Importi. — From  Great  Britain,  $40,000 :  from  the  other  British  West 
India  Islands,  $93,000;  from  the  United  States,  $20,000. 

Uxpart8.—To  Great  Britain,  $118,000;  to  the  United  States,  $18,000. 

The  principal  imports  consist  of  salted  meats,  com  meal,  dry  goods, 
fish,  pickled  and  dried,  flour,  hardware,  lumber,  and  shooks.  The  man- 
ufactures are  chiefly  British,  while  the  fish,  meats,  meal,  wheat,  lumber, 
and  shooks  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  the  British  posses- 
sions. 

Sugar  and  molasses  constitute  the  exports  of  the  island. 
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FOBBICmr  TBADE  OF  auttiqita. 

(Area,  110  square  miles;  popalatioO;  35,000.) 

The  total  annaal  foreign  trade  of  this  colony  is  estimated  at  $2,200,000, 
divided  as  foUo^vs:  Imports,  $950,000;  exports,  $1,250,000.  These  ex- 
ports are  unnsnally  large,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  recent  exports  of 
sugar ;  the  average  exports  of  the  colony  for  the  years  1876, 1877,  and 
1878— normal  years — being  only  abont  $900,000. 

The  distribution  of  this  trade  among  the  principal  countries  may  be 
set  down  fts  follows  i 

Imports  frim:  Great  Britain,  $375,000;  the  United  States,  $300,000; 
Barbadoes,  $150,000 ;  Canada,  $65,000. 

Exports  to:  Great  Britain,  $590,000;  the  United  States,  $450,000; 
British  colonies,  $80,000. 

Imports,  and  the  principal  countries  which  supply  the  same:  Beef  and 
pork  from  the  United  States;  bread  and  biscuit  from  the  UnitM 
States;  batter  from  the  British  possessions,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Umted  States;  cotton  and  woolen  goods  from  Great  Britain  and  from 
the  British  x>ossessions;  fish,  dried  and  pickled,  from  the  British  posses- 
sions; flour  from  the  United  States  and  British  possessions;  haber- 
dashery, millinery,  and  hardware,  from  Great  Britain;  Indian  corn 
from  the  United  States  and  British  possessions;  machinery  from  Great 
Britain;  meal  from  the  United  States  and  British  possessions;  spirits 
and  brandy  from  Great  Britain ;  tobacco  from  the  United  States ;  wood, 
of  all  descriptions,  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  principal  export  is  sugar,  together  with  some  molasses  and  rnm. 


FOBEIOHr  TRADE  OF  mOIVTSBBBAT. 

(Area,  32  square  miles ;  popalation,  9,500.) 

The  total  annual  foreign  trade,  of  Hon tserrat  is  estimated  at  $286,000, 
viz:  Imports,  $130,000;  exports,  $156,000. 

Of  the  total  imports,  more  than  one-half  is  received  from  Barbadoes. 
Of  the  remainder  England  supplies  about  $35,000,  and  the  United  States 
about  $4,000. 

Exports  to  the  value  of  $100,000  are  sent  to  England,  and  to  the 
United  States  to  the  value  of  $40,000. 

The  principal  imports  consist  of  cottons,  woolens,  linens,  flour,  ma- 
nure, salted  meats,  flsh,  and  machinery. 

The  chief  exports  are  sugar  and  lime  juice. 


FOBBIOIV  TRADE  OF  DOHEIIVICA. 

(Area,  291  sqnare  miles;  popnlation, 28,000.) 

The  total  annual  trade  of  this  island  is  estimated  at  $725,000,  viz : 
Imports,  $350,000 ;  exports,  $375,000. 

Importe.— From  Great  Britain,  $130,000;  from  British  West  Indies, 
$130,000;  ftx)m  the  United  States,  $53,000;  from  the  foreign  West  In- 
dies, $33,000. 
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Exports.— To  Great  Britain,  $275,000 ;  to  British  West  Indies,  $  115,000 ; 
to  the  United  States,  $60,000;  to  the  foreign  West  Indies,  $20,000. 

The  imports  consist  principally  of  cottons,  linens,  and  woolens,  from 
Great  Britain  and  British  West  Indies;  flour  from  British  West  Indies ; 
dried  fish  from  British  West  Indies;  ale,  beer,  beef,  pork,  hotter,  haber- 
dashery,  hardware,  leather  goods,  manure,  olive  oil,  kerosene,  tobacco^ 
lumber,  and  shocks. 

The  chief  exports  are  sugar,  cocoa,  molasses,  lime  juice,  and  rum. 


FOBBIGN  TBADE  OF  ST.  TI1V€B1VT. 

(Area,  147  square  miles ;  popalation,  about  40,000.) 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  St.  Vincent  is  estimated  at  $1,650,000,  viz : 
Imports,  $775,000 ;  exports,  $875,000. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  imports  is  about  equally  divided  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  West  Indies — ^the  imports  from  the  United 
States  amounting  to  only  about  $30,000.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
ports go  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  principal  Imports  consist  of  white-pine  lumber,  machinery,  hard- 
ware, ironware,  cottons,  woolens,  &c.,  manures,  mules,  salted  pork,  pro- 
visions, rice,  &c. 

The  principal  exports  of  the  island  consist  of  arrowroot,  molasses, 
rum,  and  sugar. 


FOBBIOHr  TBADE  OF  BABBADOE8. 

(Area,  166  square  miles ;  population,  165,000.) 

Tiie  latest  official  returns  showing  the  annual  foreign  trade  of  Barba- 
does  give  the  following  results :  Total  imports,  $5,380,000,  of  which 
$4^180,000  were  entered  for  consumption,  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,200,000 
being  re-exported  to  other  British  West  India  Islands ;  exports  of  native 
products,  $5,020,000. 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Szports. 

Great  Britoln 

fl,  900, 000 

2,400.000 

800,000 

500,000 

120,000 

64.000 

90,000 

$2,900,000 

1,000.000 

950,000 

1.000.000 

184.000 

63,000 

United  States 

Brltiab  Westlndiea 

British  Korlh  Amerioa 

British  OoiODa 

Vrtnylgn  Wwt  Tndles » - r-  ..r, , .r, ,..,.., ,,,,,- 

AYlotli^r 

123.  OOO 

TotsJ 

6,880,000 
1, 200,000 

6,220,00a 
1,200.000 

Less  re-exports  ..-- 

Nettrado 

4,180,000 

5,020,000^ 

The  principal  imports  consist  of  flour,  $630,000 ;  salted  meats,  $300,000 ; 
butter,  $200,000;  com  and  grain,  $250,000:  dried  fish,  $275,000 ;  corn 
meal,  $270,000;  rice,  $210,000;  staves,  $175,000;  lumber,  $115,000;  cot- 
ton and  linen  goods,  $700,000;  hardware,  $125,000;  bread,  $130,0U0; 
pickled  fish,  coal,  lard,  ale  and  beer,  guano,  kerosene,  spirits,  tobacco, 
staves  and  shocks,  &c. 

The  principal  native  products  exported  are  sugar,  about  $4,200,000,. 
and  molasses,  $750,000. 
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The  principal  imports  from  Great  and  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  as  follows: 


Importa  tnm  Great  Britain. 


Articles. 


Patter 

Hinlware 

LiD  Q  mud  cotton  goods 

Jkl«  and  beer 

Kiw 

Spirits , 

toil 

Manare , 

Total  principal  articles 
AH  other  articles  

Total  imports 


Value. 


$55,000 

110. 000 

640,000 

64.000 

80,000 

105,000 

70.000 

55,000 


Imports  from  the  nnit«d  States. 
Articles. 


1. 176, 000 
725,000 


1,900,000 


Bread 

Butter 

Com  and  grain 

Corn  meal 

Flour 

Lard 

Salted  meats 

Kerosene 

Tobacco 

Staves  and  shocks . 


Total  principal  articles  . 
All  other  articles 


Value. 


$125,000 
l.'>0,000 
220,  000 
260,  000 
020, 000 
125.  000 
275,000 
130, 000 
60,000 
220,  000 

2, 185,  000 
215,  000 


Total  imports !      2.400,000 


Barbadoes  is  getting  to  be  considerable  of  an  entrepot  for  supplyiiif*' 
the  neighboring  islands  with  British  and  other  foreign  products  and 
manafactares ;  it  thus  becomes  doubly  important  that  our  exporters 
should  use  special  efforts  to  secure  as  large  a  share  of  its  trade  as  pos- 
sible. 

FOREIOfV  TRADE  OF  ORENADA. 

(Area,  133  square  miles;  population,  43,000.) 

The  total  annual  foreign  trade  of  Grenada  is  estimated  as  follows: 
Iiniwrts,  $675,000;  exports,  $760,000. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  imports  come  from  Great  Britain 
($320,000),  Barbadoes  ($220,000),  and  from  the  United  States  (about 
#75,000.)  The  principal  portion  of  the  exports  go  to  Great  Britain,  viz, 
$650,000,  the  balance  going  to  the  other  British  West  Indian  islands, 
and  insignificant  amounts  to  France  and  the  French  West  Indies.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  exports  reach  the  United  States.  The 
charaeter  of  the  imports  is  similar  to  the  imports  into  Barbadoes. 
Coeoa  and  sugar  are  the  chief  exports. 


FOREIOnr  TRADE  OF  TOBAOO. 

(Area,  114  square  miles;  population,  19,000.) 

The  total  annual  foreign  trade  of  Tobago  is  estimated  at  $600,000 
viz:  Imports,  $215,000;  exports,  $385,000.  The  direct  British  import 
trade  into  Tobago  has  fallen  away  from  $150,000  in  1877  to  $30,000  in 
1880,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tlie  Tobagoan  merchants  prefer  to  buy 
their  supplies  in  Barbadoes  just  as  they  require  them.  The  exports 
to  Great  Britain  hold  their  own,  and  amount  to  about  $350,000  annually. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  imports  of  the  island  are,  therefore,  re- 
eeived  from  Barbadoes. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  direct  trade  between  Tobago  and  the 
United  States,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  fl^ir  share  of  American 
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prodnce  reaches  the  island  via  Barbadoes  and  other  West  India  islands, 
the  imports  being  of  the  same  nature  as  those  entered  at  Barbadoes. 

Sagar,  rum,  molasses,  and  cocoanuts  constitute  the  chief  portion  of 
the  exports  of  the  island. 


FOBBION  TBADE  OF  TBINIDAD. 

(Area,  1,754  sqnare  miles;  popalation  110,000.) 

The  total  annual  foreign  trade  of  Trinidad  is  estimated  at  $21,800,000, 
Tia;:  Imports,  $10,800,0^,  of  which  bullion  and  specie  and  re-exports 
amounted  to  $3,900,000,  leaving  $6,900,000  as  entered  for  [consumption ; 
exports  of  native  produce,  $7,200,000;  total  exports,  $11,100,000. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  imports  are  received  from  the  following 
countries,  viz:  Great  Britain.  $3,315,000;  Venezuela,  $2,200,000;  the 
United  States,  $V50.000;  British  West  Indies,  $525,000 ;  British  East 
Indies,  $570,000;  British  North  America,  $340,000;  France,  $480,000;  the 
other  dependencies  and  countries  from  which  imports  are  received  in 
small  quantities  being  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  French  West  Indies, 
Germany,  Spain,  &c. 

The  chief  portion  of  the  exports  go  to  the  following  countries  and  colo- 
nies: Great  Britain,  $7,200,000;  Venezuela,  $1,300,000;  the  United 
States,  $1,100,000;  France,  $750,000;  British  West  Indies,  $260,000 ; 
Canada,  $150,000. 

Imports, — ^The  principal  imports  of  Trinidad  and  the  principal  coun- 
tries from  which  they  are  imported  are  as  follows :  Cotton  and  linen 
manufactures,  total  import  $1,500,000,  the  principal  portion  of  which 
comes  from  Great  Britain,  with  small  lots  from  France  and  the  United 
States;  butter,  from  France  and  the  United  States ;  candies,  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States;  corn  and  grain,  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States ;  flour  and  meal,  from  the  United  States  and  British 
West  Indies ;  fish,  from  British  North  America ;  hardware,  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States ;  lard,  from  the  United  States ;  leather 
manufactures,  from  Great  Britain  and  France ;  live  stock,  from  Venezuela ; 
mules,  from  the  United  States ;  machinery,  frt>m  Great  Britain ;  malt 
liquors,  from  Great  Britain;  manure,  from  Great  Britain;  salted  meats, 
from  the  United  States;  oils, from  France  and  the  United  States;  rioe, 
from  the  East  Indies  ($500,000);  shocks,  from  the  United  States ;  soap, 
from  the  United  States ;  refined  sugar,  from  the  United  States  and 
France ;  tobacco,  from  theUnited  States ;  wines,  from  France  and  Spain; 
lumber,  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Exports. — The  exports  of  Trinidad  and  the  principal  countries  to  which 
they  go  are  as  follows :  Sugar,  over  $4,000,000,  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States ;  cocoa,  over  $2,400,000,  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States ;  molasses,  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
France;  asphaltum,  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France; 
bitters,  to  Great  Britain  and  theUnited  States;  and  cocoanuts,  to  Great 
Britain. 

RESUME  OP  BRITISH  WEST  INDIAN  TRADE. 

The  following  statements  show  the  total  trade  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  the  relative  shares  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
therein : 
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lalands. 


Tirk'aaiidCaieofl 

Jaaaioa 

StUdA 

ScYlnceiit 

BarlMdoet 

GRDida 

Tobago 

Tirxln  lakmds . . . 
St  Christopher... 

Nerta 

Aatina 

MontMmt 

DoBiaicA 

Trinidad 

T«ua 


Total 
importa. 


10, 


109,000 
812, 000 
121.000 
000,000 
550,000 
775,000 
880,000 
675,000 
215,000 
20,000 
950,000 
170,000 
850,000 
130,000 
350.000 
800,000 


From— 


OreatBH.  TheTJnlted 
tain.  Stotes. 


$278,000 

172, 000 

10,000 

3,825,000 

200,000 

350.000 

1,  900,  000 

320,000 

75,000 


475,000 
40,000 

375, 000 
35.000 

130, 000 
8,  815.  000 


$775,000 

523,000 

80.000 

2,800,000 

125,000 

80,000 

2, 400, 000 

75,000 


225,000 

20.000 

300,000 

4,000 

53,000 

1,750,000 


1, 907, 000   11, 600, 000 


9,160,000 


The  foregoing  table  is  compiled  from  colonial  statistics,  and  generally 
embraces  the  year  1879,  while  in  many  cases,  where  no  recent  colonial 
retarns  were  available,  the  estimates  were  based  upon  old  returns. 
This  mode  of  arriving  at  the  details  was  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  official  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom  group  all  the  colonies 
under  the  heading  of  British  West  Indies.  It  will  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  totals  in  the  above  table,  when  the  usual  increase  in  value 
from  the  time  of  shipment  until  the  goods  were  entered  as  imports  in 
the  islands  is  added,  agree  with  the  total  as  given  by  British  returns 
for  1879,  as  will  be  seen  bythe  tables  which  follow,  showing  the  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  British  West  Indies,  viz,  $10,813,000,  against 
tll,500,00O  as  estimated  from  colonial  returns.  The  exports  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  year  1880  show  an  increase  in  British  trade  of 
11,100,000.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  year  1879  gives  a  fairer 
estimate  of  the  annual  value  of  British  exports  to  these  colonies  than 
the  year  1880,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  one*  half  the  increase  in  the 
latter  year  occurred  in  foreign  goods.  In  regard  to  the  estimates  as 
ahove  given  concerning  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  they  are 
about  $400,000  more  than  the  direct  exports  to  the  colonies  as  given  iu 
oar  customs  returns  for  the  year  1880-'81. 

Total  exparU  of  British  West  Indian  products. 


IftUods. 

Total   ex- 
ports. 

To  Great     To  the  ITnited 
BriUin.          States. 

■mrate 

$420,000 
557,000 
120,000 

7,350,000 
800,000 
875,000 

0,220,000 
750,000 
885,000 
30,000 
982,000 
243,000 

1,260.000 

160,000 

875,000 

11,100.000 

$12, 000               tsstL  ooo 

136,000 

401,000 

"'■Tk'i  aod  Cftieon  . 

90,000 

5,000,000 
650,000 
740,000 

2,900,000 
650,000 
860.000 

1,600,000 

SLi4icJa 

60,000 

^Yiaecnt 

5,000 

«-*3bS                                   :. .: 

1,060,000 

^>«fMd«             . 

▼M^Xainds          * 

726.000 
118, 000 
690,000 
100,000 
276,000 
7,200,000 

15&000 

^nf?^.*!*!!  _1 

18,000 

^■iifii  ::::::::;::::; :  :: :: : 

450,000 

KSirt  :  :: :: 

40,000 

^^iSm 

60,000 

TrtHiM                                 

1,200,000 

TMaI 

31.018,000 

'^ngitize 

Uy^    *-»«^«» 
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The  British  returns,  herewith  following,  give  the  value  of  imports 
from  her  West  Indian  colonies  during  the  year  1880  as  $21,627,000,  and 
the  imports  into  the  United  States  during  the  year  1880-'81  are  given 
in  our  customs  returns  as  amounting  to  $6,294,000,  which  may  be  ao- 
counted  for  by  the  addition  of  costs  and  freightage  and  increased  value. 

Staiementi  $homng  the  tmde  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  Statee,  according  (» 
the  ofieial  retume  of  theed  oountrieSf  with  the  Briiieh  West  Indies. 

IMPOSTS  EROM  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 


Principal  articles. 


Aspbaltum  orbitomen 

Cacao 

Coffee 

Dye-woods , 

Fruit  including  nuts 

Manure 

Saco  and  other  farinaceous  articles. 

Splcos 

Spirits,  principally  mm , 

SiiKAr  and  uiolasses 

Wax , 

Woods,  hard 

All  other  articles 


Total 21,627,000 


Into  Great 
Britain. 


$64,000 

2, 12.3, 000 

1,  628,  000 

982,000 

292,000 

146,  000 

204,000 

643, 000 

1, 278, 000 

13,  377, 000 

39,000 

111.000 

'  740,000 


Into  Fraaoe.* 


$43,000 
324, 000  , 
97,000  ' 


IntothelTnited 

SUtoa. 


30,000 
91,000 
129,  000 


2,042,000 


$188.  ooa 

104.000 

121.  ooe 

471,000 

29,000 

2,000 

115,000 

92,000 

8,394,000 


1,688,000 


2,762,000  i 


6»  294, 000 


*  Tho  imports  into  France  include  those  from  all  British  Amerioa.  The  "all  other  arliules"  in  th^ 
French  coliiiuu  are  composed  principally  of  cei*ealsnnd  lumber,  received  most  likely  ttom  Canada,  s^ 
that  the  importH  into  France  irom  the  Brltiah  West  Indies  are  very  light. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 


FriDcipal  articles. 


I  From  Great  ! 
Britain. 


From  France. 


From  the 
United  States. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery . .. 

Beer  nnd  ale 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqueurs. 

Batter ., , 

'handles 

CoaU 


~l 


$1,  390,  000 
418,  000 


Conlage  and  twine 

Cotton  manufactures 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Glass  manufactures 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats  of  all  sorts 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Linen  manufactures  

Machinery  of  all  kinds 

Manures 

Motals,  iron,  wrought  and  unwronght  . 

Silk  manufactures 

Boap  . 


Stationer)' 

Wines 

Wood  manufactures. 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


15.  OOO 

83,  000 

207,  000 

54.000 

2,  843,  000 

151,000 

107,000 

102,  000 

297,000 

170,000 

502,000 

270,000 

361,000 

219,000 

769,000 


292,000 
78,000 


89,000 

346,000 

8,146^000 


11, 919, 000 


$86,000  I 


212.000 
109,000 


88,000  > 
26,000 

22,000  '. 


154,000 
30,000 


83,000 


60,000 


76,000 
467,000 


1,813,000 


$8,000 

8.000 

2,000 

309,000 

16.000 
6,000 

26,000 
108,000 

60.000 
3.000 

20.000 

35,000 
7.000 

68,000 


34.000 
27,000 
70.000 


36.000 

38,000 

1,000 

733,000 

2.000 

6,776,000 


8.397,000 


Among  the  British  "all  other  articles"  foreign  goods  amonnted  to 
$1,276,000,  leaving  the  value  of  the  exports  of  British  goods  proper  to 
the  British  West  Indies  $10,643,000,  or  about  $2,400,000  more  than  the 
exports  of  American  produce  and  manufactures  thither.    Here,  however, 
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the  comparison  ceases,  as  will  be  seen  by  glancing  over  the  columns 
showing  the  exports  of  British  and  American  manufactures.  In  the  cot- 
ton goods  exports  the  difference  is  most  marked,  nearly  $3,000,000  worth 
of  British  cottons  to  $108,000  worth  of  American.  The  contrast  is  also 
very  marked  in  the  following  articles:  Apparel  and  haberdashery,  beer 
and  ale,  drugs,  medicines,  earthen  and  china  ware,  hats,  glassware,  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  leather  and  manufactures  of,  macninery,  iron,  and 
soap. 

Of  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  West 
Indies  breadstufts  constituted  $3,850,000,  flour  alone  amounting  to 
$2,5W,000,  and  provisions  constituted  $1,640,000;  a  total  of  breadstuffs 
and  provisions  of  $5,490,000;  leaving  only  $2,907,000  for  all  other  prod- 
ucts and  manufactures,  a  sum  only  a  little  larger  than  the  exports 
thither  of  British  cotton  goods  alone. 

Imp9rt9  into  the  United  Kingdimfram  the  British  West  Indies. 


Articles. 


1879.        I        1860. 


Aspfadtinii  or  bitnmen  . 


C^dee. 


r-oitoQ,  raw 

Dye-woods : 

Loi^wood 

UD«namerat«d . 

Frnit.  raw 

Maaare: 

Gnaoo  

Unennmerated . 
Koto. 


Sago  and  fiuinaceoaa  articles 

Spicra:  I 

Ginger i 

Other  aorU ' 

SpiriU I    1, 

Unreflned 14, 

Molasses i 

Wax , 

Wood  famitore  md  hard  wood: 

Hahocany 

riH*nniaerated 

AU  other  articles..... 


$83,000  , 

!,  769, 000  1 

,  584,  000  ' 

83,000  • 

6r»7,000  I 

217,000  ' 

78,000 

5,000  . 
132,  (M>0  , 
214,000  j 
180,000 

140.000  I 
466,  000 
357,  000 

844, 000 

272, 000 

43,000 


49,000 
437,000 


Total '  23,610,000 


$64,006 

2, 123, 000 

1, 628.  000 

73,00e 

809,000 

8:^000 

68.000 


146,000 
224,  000 
204,  000 

139,000 

504,000 

1, 278,  000 

13, 209, 000 
78.  000 
39,000 

33.000 

78,000 

667,000 


21.627,000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  British  West  Indies. 


Aitidea. 


BBrriAH  oooDe. 

ApiMiel  and  hAberdasherj 

Boer  and  alo 

Batter 

CaDdlea.  all  aorta 

Coala,  cinders,  Ao 

Cordnee  and  twine 

Corn 

Cottooa: 

By  the  yard 

Atvaloe 

Dnicjs 

Esftben  and  ohina  ware 

Olaaa  mana&etarea 

Bard  ware  and  ontlery 

Hata,  aOnorta 

LsatWr,  WTOQfrhtandnot 

Sadlderrnndbameaa 

linens  by  yard 


1879. 


1880. 


$1,268,000 

$1,390,00« 

423,000 

418.000 

80.000 

15.00» 

93  000 

83,000 

200.000 

207.000 

59,000 

54,000 

15,000 

49.000 

2,657,000 

2.636.000 

141,000 

207,000 

136,000 

151,000 

117, 000 

107,000 

107,000 

102,000 

202.000 

297,000 

154.000 

170,000 

457,000 

460,000 

107.000 

102.000 

2n,ooo 

270,000 
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Exports  from  the  UniUd  Kingdom  to  the  BritUh  West  Indies, —Continued. 


Articles. 


British  oooDS-^CoDtinnecL 
Haohio*?ry : 

St«aiD  engines 

All  others 

Hanare 

Metals: 

Iron,  wronght  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Soap 


«p. 
atio 


Stationery 

8n«ar 

Telejrraphic  wire  and  apparatus 

Wooa  manufkotures.  staves,  and  empty  casks. 

Woolens  by  the  yard 

All  other  articles 


Total  British  goods . 


FORBIOH  GOODS. 


Butter 

Com,  oats 

Cotton  manufiMtures 

Fish,  cured 

Guano 

Nitre,  cubic 

OU: 

Cocoanut 

OUve 

Opium 

QuicksilTer 

lUoe 

Spices,  pepper 

l^irits: 

Brandy 

Sweetened  and  perfumed . 

Tea 

Wine 

Ail  others 


Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total,  British  and  foreign  products. 


1879. 


1219,000 
180,000 
106,000 

5fi4,000 

44,000 

310.000 

93,000 

3,000 

30,000 

64,000 

268,000 

1,464,000 


9,924,000 


54,000 
25,000 
26,000 
21,000 
146,000 
10,000 

15,000 

5,000 

15,000 


229,000 
5,000 

47,000 
25,000 
84,000 
120,000 
118,000 


889,000 


10,818,000 


1889. 


$196, 009 
106,009 
219,009 

769,009 

49,009 

292,000 

78,000 

4,009 

25,000 

89,000 

346,009 

1,842.000 


10, 643, 009 


59,009 
30.000 
86,000 
19,000 
224,000 
15,000 

25,000 
4,000 

20,000 

1.000 

855,000 

5,000 

64,000 

24,000 

37,000 

180,000 

229,000 


1,276,009 


11,919.009 


Imports  into  France  from  British  Amerioa,  1880. 


Articles. 


G«neral  im- 
ports. 


Special  im. 
ports. 


Lumber  for  building . 

Cereals 

Cacao 

Bawsusar , 

YeiBBtables 

Coffee 

Bum 

Cinchona  bark 

Bitumen  (solid,  pure) 

Pimento 

Other  articles 

Total 


91,006,000 

714,000 

824,000 

129,000 

112,000 

97,000 

91,000 

80,000 

43,000 

36,000 

130,000 


2,762,000 


9993,000 
980,000 
83,000 
101,000 
112,000 
61,000 
74,000 


48,000 
18,000 
126,009 


2,636,000 
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Articles. 


Bnadiea,  spirits,  and  liqaears.... 
Haso&ctares  in  skm  and  leather  . 


Wool  Btaaniactares. . . 
Books  sad  stationery . 
Wiass. 


f  esthers  (oniamental) 

Meroery  and  buttons 

ClotUBg  and  onderclothin^  sewn  . 

GoCton  maanfiMtnres 

^t  willows  (in  bauds) 

SQk  mannfactnrea 

Flsi  sad  hemp  mannfisctaree 

FniitB,  oleaginoas 

MedicinesL  prepared 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Tilth,  preserred  in  oil 

Other  articles 


i 


I 
$212,000  I 
154.000  I 
109,000  I 
76,000  I 
66.000  I 
60,000  I 
46.000  I 
45,000  ' 
41,000  i 
38,000 
34,000  , 
33,000 
30,000 
27,000  1 
26,000  I 
22,000  ! 
13,000 
281,000 


Total 1,813.000  j   1,181,000 


i 


t 
^ 


$211,000 
152.000 
109,000 
74,000 
65.000 
58,000 
46.000 
45.000 
41.000 
23,000 
34,000 
24,000 
2.000 
24.000 
2Q.00O 
20,000 
13,000 
214,000 


FOBEION  TBADE  OF  THE  FBENCH  WEST  INDIES. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  French  West  Indies  may  be  estimated 
as  follows: 


Colonies. 

Imports. 

Kxports. 

GssdeloQpe 

$5,400,000 

6,500,000 

650.000 

$6, 600, 000 

Vsrtiaiqnft 

5, 000,  000 
725, 000 

Totsl 

12.550.000 

12, 225, 000 

The  trade  between  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  and 
the  French  West  Indies,  according  to  the  latest  official  retnrns,  is  a» 
follows: 


Conntries. 

Is 

III 

|I2 

rnnoe 

600 
S.4M.0OO 

$7, 0'>9, 000 

Enidsad. ..:.'.■./. 

1, 273. 000 

C««H States                           ax  ..    ... 

1,558,000 

Total 

11,1M,600 

9.860,000 
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The  nature  of  the  trade,  as  well  as  the  details  thereof,  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  statements : 

Imports  into  France  from  Guadaloupef  ld80. 


Articles. 


fiagar 

Ram 

Annotto  dye . . 

Coffee 

Cacao 

Dye-wood 

Table  fruita... 
Other  articles. 

Total... 


General 

Special 

imports. 

'  importo. 

$3,802,000 

$3,006,000 

288,000 

270,000 

100, 000 

09.000 

82,000 

82.000 

76.000 

23.000 

56,000 

56^000 

50,000 

60.000 

47,000 

46,000 

4,001,000 

4,282,000 

Exports  from  France  to  GuadaloupCj  1880. 


Articles. 


General 
exports. 


Pressed  hides 

i-ntton  mautkfactures. 
Wines  . 


Tools  and  metal  manufactures  .. 

Olivpoil 

Mauiifactnrcs  of  flax  and  hemp. 
Mercery  . 


(Nothing  and  underclothing,  sewn . 

Uurter 

Kice  

AVool  manufactures 

Manures  . 


IN>lt<?ry,  glass  and  crystal 

Jrw««lry,  imitation 

Machines  and  m.ichinery .  

Ki8h 

Cereals  

Vegetables,  dried 

"Soap,  common 

Straw  hats  

Books  and  stationery 

C  heese 

Prepared  drugs , 

Cordage,  hemp 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqneurs., 

Toys  

Sugar 

Other  articles 


ToUl 3.042,000 


$4  in,  000 

372.  000 

301.000  1 

iM),  000 

14«,(»00 

132,  000 

1 14, 000 

110,000 

82, 000 

72,  000 

64.000 

69,  000 

61.000  I 

no,  000 

68,000 
56,  000 
49,  000 
44,000 
37,000 
33,000 
30.000 
27.  OOO 
25.  000 
25,000 
23,000 
19.000 
18,000 
422,000 


Special 
exports. 


$426.  000 
77.000 

204.000 
92,000 
13,000 
52.000 

112,  000 

109.  000 
82.  000 
26,  000 
54,  000 
57,  000 
54,  000 
50,  000 
20,  OOO 
45.000 
46.000 
44,000 
87,000 
31.000 
30,000 
27,000 
25,000 
22.000 
22,000 
18.000 
18,000 

353.000 


2,245,000 


Imports  into  France  from  Martiniquej  1880. 


Articles. 


Sugar 

Rum 

Cacao 

Rav  hides 

Dye-wood  in  logs . 

Cassia 

other  articles . . . . . 


Total 4,730,000 


General 
i  m  ports. 

$2,721,000 
1,669.000 
226,000 
74,000 
80,000 
35.000 
66.000 

Special 
imports. 

$2. 661. 000 
1, 160. 000 
88,000 
74,000 
89,000 
31.000 
60,000 

4. 730, 000 

4,118,000 
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Artiolea. 


I 


6«Deral 
•xporta. 


CttttoB  ■aaufiictiirM 

Uili|lx^parB 

Tom*  Mid  BMtal  nuynnftctures . 
Hc«p  and  flftx  nuuiafkotiirM . . . 

MeroMj 

Salt  batter. 


CiofthiBC  and  underelotlUiis, 
Pottffvy.  glaas,  and  etyataT . 

HacUaea  and  maohineiy 

W«olaB  manaCaotarea 

C«nala 

J(*v«liT  and  cold  and  allTer  work. 

?Wh.... :. 

Kic« 

Hairer» 


Sofar,  rellned  . 


Pt«pared  dmea 

Booka  and  atationcry 

Toys 

XltnVw  of  potaah  and  soda. 

Iron,  atee),  and  oaatiniea 

ConUfe.  homp , 

(Hl-rmke 

Willow  handa 

Venefablen,  dried 

>  Ik  mannfactarea 

<ili*T  articlea 


$409,000 

402,000 

845,000 

318,000 

254,000 

238,000 

131,000 

118.000 

106,000 

102,000 

06.000 

95,000 

78.000 

60,000 

67,000 

62,000 

55.000 

63,000 

46,000 

42,000 

38,000 

36,000 

31,000 

29,  COO 

20.000 

•J7.  000 

26,  000 

24.  000 

23, 000 

21,000 

477,000 


Total I    3,987,000 


*48t,00» 

'J23,000 

66,000 

35^000 

l3  ,000 

68,000 

130,000 

117.000 

104.000 

76,000 

80.000 

86,000 

14.000 

60.000 

66,000 

25,000 

54,000 

53.000 

46,000 

40.000 

38,000 

36.0(0 

27.000 

18.  002 

T),  000 

2:i,  000 

2G,  000 

24, 000 

23.  Of  0 

19.000 

362,  OOO 


2.718,00a 


JmporU  into  Oreai  Britain  from  the  French  West  Indies. 


Articlea. 


nacar,  nnreflned . 
Allatberaiticlea 

Total 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  French  West  Indies. 


BBITIBH  GOODS. 

• 

Caala,  einden,  &o 

Cottoaa.  bj  the  ynid 

Unan^  by  the  yard 

WeftlcD8.>y  the  yard 

ABather  articles 

Total 

FOBUGir  GOODS. 

Gaaao 

Maaarm,  anennaiemted 

Kj«g...,7. 

in  «tii«»rtidei^^*i^*!!!!.*!.".!'.'.''.*. '!!!.*.*!'.!.'*.!? 

Total  foreign 

Giand  tetal  of  British  and  foreign  prodacta 


I 

$224,000  I 

462,000  t 

73,000  , 

22,000  I 

108,000 


869.000 


44,000 
156,000 
93,000 

8.000 


301,000 


1, 190. 000 


$185,000 
879,000 
59.000 
20,000 
125,000 


768.000 


5,000 
204,000 
287.000 

9,000 


505.000 


1,273,000 
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Sugar  constitutes  nearly  the  only  import  into  the  United  States  from 
the  French  West  Indies,  amounting  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  to 
$2,430,000,  leaving  only  $34,000  for  all  other  articles. 

Of  our  exports  to  the  French  West  Indies  during  the  year  1881,  bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions  amounted  to  $950,000,  flour  alone  amounting  to 
$540,000,  leaving  about  $500,000  worth  of  all  other  articles,  principally 
manufactures. 

A  few  illustrations  will  show  that,  as  far  as  manufactures  are  con- 
cerned, our  trade  with  the  French  West  Indies  affords  a  very  severe 
contrast  to  the  trade  of  France  and  Great  Britain  therewith. 

ExporU  of  principal  manufaoiures  to  the  French  West  Indies, 


Articles. 


Cotton  manufacturefl 

Leather,  and  mana&ctnres . . 
Tools,  hardware,  and  cutlery 

Ready*made  clothiuje 

I*ottery  and  glassware 

Jewelry 

Machinery 

Woolen  goods 


From  France. 


1717,000 
945,000 
404,000 
216,000 
163,000 
128.000 
154,000 
164,000 


From  Eng- 
land. 


$379,000 
Notgiven. 

'/.'.'.do  v.'.'. 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
$20,000 


From  the  Uni- 
ted SUtes. 


$2,600 
1,832 
1,510 

157 
3,200 

200 
8,000 


FOREIGN  COmiHERCE  OF  THE  DAIVISH  1¥EST  INDIES. 

As  the  greater  portion  of  the  imports  into  the  Danish  West  Indies 
are  re-exported — 8t.  Thomas  being  mainly  an  entrepSt  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  uierehandise  among  the  other  West  India  Islands — and  as  the 
colonial  returns  differ  very  widely  from  the  returns  of  the  principal 
countries  having  commercial  relations  therewith,  it  is  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  a  true  estimate  of  Danish  West  India  trade. 

The  following  statement  showing  the  exports  from  the  principal  coun- 
tries— according  to  their  official  returns — to  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
may  be  considered  a  fair  estimate  thereof. 

Exports  to  the  Danish  West  Indies. 

From  France |5, 432, 000 

»om  England 1,059,000 

From  the  United  States 734,000 

From  West  India  Islands 1,000,000 

All  other  countries 420, 000 

Total 8,045.000 

The  population  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  is  about  40*000,  and  as- 
suming that  the  principal  portion  of  the  consumption  of  the  islands  is 
supplied  from  abroad,  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  over  $5,000,000 
worth  of  the  foregoing  imports  are  re-exported. 

The  exports  of  native  produce  may  be  set  down  as  follows: 

To  the  United  States $360,000 

To  Denmark :«0,000 

To  Great  Britain 340,000 

To  France 100,000 

To  all  other  countries 250,000 

Total  native  produce 1,400,000 

Re-exports  of  foreign  goods 5,000,000 

Total  exports , 6,400,000 
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The  principal  articles  which  enter  into  the  trade  of  the  Danish  West 
ladies  may  be  noted  in  the  following  statements : 

ImpartM  into  France  from  SL  Thonuu,  1880. 


Articles. 


Speoiftl  im- 


CoflM 

Phonniam  toaftz  and  other  TegeUble  fibers 

C»eao 

Other  srttdfls 

Totsl 


19,000 


ExparUfrom  France  to  8t,  Thamae,  1880. 


Articles. 


General  ex-  Special  t)x 


ports. 


ports. 


HsBolhctares  in  skin  and  leather. . 
Clothiag  and  onderolothing,  sewn . 

Wool  manalhctores 

Cottm  BanafMtnres 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Pivptred  hides  (dressed) 

PKpsred  drags 

Jeveby,  imitation , 

Fdthats 

Book«  uid  stationery 

Hoap  snd  linen  mannfhctnres 

Wises 

Pottery,  ^ass,  and  crystal 

Psrnitiire 

Otherartioles 


Total 5,432,000 


$1,541,000 

$1,465,000 

720,000 

604.000 

694,000 

637,000 

274,000 

115,006 

228.000 

213.000 

217,000 

205,000 

200,000 

200,000 

156,000 

138.000 

136,000 

134,000 

124,000 

62,000 

102,000 

76,000 

97,000 

97,000 

87.000 

78,000 

60,000 

47,000 

806,000 

543,000 

4, 614, 000 


Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Danish  West  Indies, 


Articles. 


Coeos 

Con,  maize,  Indian  corn 

Cotton,  raw 

nihT?. 

Inm  and  steel  maniifJMTtnres  . 


SpiriU 

^Ksr,  miTcflned 

Tohseoo.  mannfactared . 
AU  other  artioles 


1879. 


$500    . 

7,000  I. 

300  I 

800  I 

22,000  I 


$1,000 

400 

9,000 

500 

121,000  •  310,000 

3,000  ,  1,500 

20,400  '  17.600 


Total. 


175,000 


Exports  to  the  Danish  West  Indies  from  Great  Britain, 


340.000 


BRITISH  GOODS.  | 

Apparel  and  haberdashery $58,000 

5«f*i»dsle 20,000 

Cost  cinders,  and  fuel 102.000 

Cottons: 

By  yard 360,000 

Atralne !  89,000 

when  and  china  ware 10,000  ' 

f«4wate and entlerr 30,000  i 

Leather,  wrooffht  and  not 10,000  . 

LiMn«,byyard 141,  OCO  | 

Motias,  wrooght  and  not 38,000  l 

5"P '  80,000  ' 

Telegnpbic  wires  and  apparatos 1,000  ! 


$59,000 
17.000 
127,000 

311,000 

49,000 

2.000 

15,000 

5,000 

68.000 

44,000 

25,000 

136,000 
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Exports  to  the  Danish  West  Indies  from  Great  Britain — Continued. 


Articles. 

1870. 

1880. 

Woolens: 

Br  yiird 

BRITISH  GOOD»~Continned. 

13,000 

2.000 

118.000 

IS.  000 

2.000 

104.000 

At  value 

AH  other  articlM - --- 

Total  BritiBfa  . . 

072.000 

070,000 

FORBIGK  GOODS. 

Rice 

25.000 
10.000 
3,000 
6,000 
24.000 

30.000 

15.000 
4.000 

SnlritM  brandv 

Wine 

10.000 
12,000 

All  other  articles - 

Total  foreign  •  •  • 

73,0(0 

80,000 



Lish  and  foreign 

Grand  total  Brit 

1, 045, 000 

1  058  000 

Of  the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  Danish  West  Indies 
sugar  constitutes  the  chief  portion,  the  balance  being  made  up  of  small 
quantities  of  cocoa,  hides,  rags,  scrap-iron,  bay  rum,  salt,  spirits,  &c. 

Of  the  exports  from  the  United  States,  breadstuffs  amount  to  $310,000^ 
of  which  flour  and  Indian  com  constitute  the  chief  portion,  and  provis- 
ions amount  to  $125,000,  a  total  of  $335,000 in  breadstuffs  and  provisions. 

The  following  list  of  imports  at  St.  Thomas  from  the  United  States 
will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  our  trade  with  the  Danish  West 
Indies : 

Imports  at  St,  Thomas  from  the  United  States. 


Articles. 


Linens 

Cottons 

Woolens 

SHks 

Unions 

Clothing 

Floor 

Ryelloar 

Com  meal 

Btet^  smoked  and  salted . 
l*ongaes  and  sausages  . . . 
Pork^  smoked  and  salted. 

Hams 

Butter 

Cheese 

Lard 

Sugar,  refined 

Fish: 

Salted 

Pickled 

Beans  and  pease 

Wheat  and  com 

Oats 

Groats,  &o 

Yams  and  potatoes 

Bread 

Tea. 


Preserves. 


Corks. 

ar.;:::::::::::;::::: 

Iron 

Iron,  cast 

Nails 

Hardware 

Crockery  and  chinaware. 

Shoes  and  boots  

Leather,  skins,  &o , 

Saddlery,  &o 


Value. 


$145 

161,000 

335 

335 

335 

1,585 

151, 710 

7»6d0 

20,360 

6,290 

1.270 

19.890 

15, 215 

22,210 

2.100 

16.530 

7.806 

1,600 

1.255 

5.270 

5,325 

605 

180 

540 

9,050 

430 

5,125 

15 

15 

60 

00 

3.185 

830 

13,610 

20 

6,040 

4,365 

730 


Articles. 


Value. 


Glassware 

Paper pkgs.. 

Lnmoer feet..  I 

Shingles I 

Cement i 

Marble 

Mats 

Hoops i 

Shooks i 

Rope  and  cordage 

Wfoe ™ I 

Spirits I 

Liqueurs 

Beer ' 

Vinegar ' 

CoiTee ' 

Rum ' 

Rice , 

Tobacco:  I 

Leaf pounds..  I 

ManuCftctnred i 

Cigars , 

Pimento ! 

Spices I 

Wax I 

Frait,  fhssh 

Steam-coal tons.. 

Paints I 

Sweet  oil ' 

Lamp  oil I 

Soap\ I 

Candles 

SUrch I 

Raisins  and  currants I 

Prunes ! 

Dates I 

Nuts ' 

Sago 

Vermicelli igrt^^byVrfOOgl 


4.015 

2,045 

14.250 

$6,400 

55 

10 

5 

285 

eoo 

9.770 

65 

20 

$60 

6. 705 

70 

70 

570 

145 

13,115 

$4,005 

20 

20 

1.840 

30 

920 

44,f>.0 

$2,345 

2,345 

7,220 

1,795 

6.010 

6,690 

20 

20 

20 

35.'. 

35r> 
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Articles.  I     Value.  Articlea. 
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Straw  hats 

FtUhaia , 

Dru^t  and  patent  medicines 

Je««lrv    

iVtfum^rv , 

HjiU-r«bi«bory,  &c 

PiHiltry r 

H..-^-« 

Mul*-*    

>  -fp  and  goata 

0  -t.-ra 

i-amitoreand  mirrors 


$1,875 

45 

17, 785 

6,175 


.195 

4,615 

110 

110 

100 

1,250 

105 

14,925 


Wheclery,  &,o. . 

Pitch 

Tar 

Rt>«in 

Turpentine.... 
Ship  materials . 

Suit 

Ice 

j  Onions 

Sundry  goods.. 


ToUl  . 


Value. 


$1,810 

280 

175 

40 

555 

2,270 

2,270 

10,  845 

140 

26,636 


722, 805 


The  following  statement,  prepared  by  our  consul  at  St.  Thomas,  show- 
ing the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  St.  Thomas 
during  a  single  year,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  port : 


>'oJ 


Sailing  vesseh  and  steamers^  not  packets. 


Nationality. 


4^8 


American. 
Danish  . 


T.*    Spanish. 


n 


Fivnch  . 

liritiMh 

Norwt'sian  .. 

S«t>dtah 

Kiissian  

(rt-rinan 

Aii»trian 

l)ut«h 

Italian 

liraziliaD 

Vrnt*sit«*tan.. 
Cost  A  Rican  . 
Dominican  .. 


Total. 


34  Ammcan. 

»a  British  ... 

U  Krmch  ... 

*«  Orrnian.... 

>4  Spanish... 


8TBAM  FACKBTB. 


m  < 


ToUl. 


Tons. 


55,322 

18,030 

4,495 

16,433 

80,546 

35. 1)08 

20.  387 

3,485 

30,  279 

6,212 

5,716 

1,380 

300 

80- 

383 

197 


288,168 


82,424 
2^3,762 
100,384 
104. 017 

28,001 


579,588 


Id  regard  to  the  best  method  for  increasing  our  trade  with  the  Danish 
West  IndieA  the  consul  at  St.  Thomas,  in  a  report  published  in  January, 
1'V>1  (Consular  Iieport8  No.  3),  says  that  in  the  imports  (entered  for  con- 
sumption) tlie  United  States  stands  third,  when  we  should  stand  at  the 
bead  of  the  list.    He  says,  further,  that — 

Onlprs  can  only  be  obtained  on  actnal  samplea,  and  by  sending  ont  agents  who  will 
^t  fairly  and  honestly ;  then  we  can  hope  to  cope  with  England  and  Germany  in  the 
i!Tip4irtartons  of  hardware,  cottons,  coal,  dec.  It  is  rather  unaccountable  to  see  Eng- 
^nd  onUr ripping  us  in  the  manufacture  of  our  own  products,  Germany  remodeling 
oor  cutlery,  and  then  to  see  our  own  goods  brought  from  our  shores  in  foreign  bottoms! 

In  regard  to  steam  communication  with  St.  Thomas,  the  consul  wrote 
AH  follows: 

Thi«  \%  the  bead  Janctton  of  the  following  companies : 

Tb^  UiitteA  Statf'M  and  BrazU  Mail,  the  Quebec  and  Gulf  Porta,  the  Hamburg  Amer- 
icaa  Parket,  1  he  West  India  and  Panama,  the  Gen<^ral6  Transatlantiqne,  Royal  Mail, 

4277 10 
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and  Herrera,  besides  other  lines.  Three  of  these  have  branch  intercolonial  boatn  for 
windward  and  leeward  islaudB,  and  the  Spanish  main,  &o.,  which  start  soon  after  the 
arrivalof  the  Atlantic  at<eaiuerB,  on  their  respective  routes,  carrying  uiuilt*,  pasNen^ers, 
and  cargo.  And  in  this  connection  I  beg  to  make  a  snggcsrion.  It  had  occurred  to 
me  that  two  or  three  properly-built  and  well-appointed  small  stt-amers  to  coast  around 
among  the>8e  islands  and  gather  up  cargo  for,  and  act  as  fei'ders  to,  the  New  York  and 
Brazilian  line  of  American  steamers,  would  do  a  remunerative  bosnessand  greatly  ex- 
tend our  trade.  Bnt  to  accomplish  the  ends  desired  they  sh«mld  be  essentially  American 
boats— owned  and  manned  by  our  own  people,  and  bearing  our  own  oolors. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  and  Brazil  line  since  the  fore- 
going report  was  written  leaves  the  American  flag  unrepresented  in  the 
steam  marine  calling  at  St.  Thomas. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  DUTCH  ITEST  INDIES. 

The  Dutch  West  Indies  comprise  St  Eustatius,  Saba,  Cara^oa,  and 
Oruba.  Statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  thereof  are  only  available  for 
Cura9oa.  The  British  consul  at  this  latter  island  gives  the  trade 
thereof  for  the  year  1879  as  follows:  Imports,  $1,4(>4,000;  exports, 
$1,239,(KH).  As  the  imports  into  the  United  States  alone  from  the 
Dutch  West  Indies  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  amounted  to  $2,594,(K)0, 
it  is  apparent  that  either  the  export  trade  of  Gura^oa  must  have  greatly 
increased  since  1879,  or  that  the  exports  of  the  other  islands  must  greatly 
exceed  the  exports  of  Cura9oa,  or  that  the  British  consul  did  not  em- 
brace the  tran^iit  trade  in  his  report. 

The  oflfieial  returns  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  the  United 
States  go  to  prove  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  Dutch 
West  Indies  is  with  the  United  States,  viz: 


CoontriMk 


United  States 

England 

*Fnuioe 

HoUsnd 


Iniportn  fW>in 
the  Dutch 
West  Indies. 


Exportetothe 
Dutch  Wea4 
Indies. 


$2,604,000 

83,000 

160.000 

60.000 


0940, 00* 

1. 210. 000 

623.000 

OO.OOO 


^Inelndlnjc  Dntch  OniMUb 


The  nature  of  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  as  well  as  the  value 
of  the  trade  of  the  principal  countries  therewith,  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  statements: 

ImporU  ifilo  Framoefrom  ike  Dutek  AmeriooM  Colottietf  iS80. 


ArtidM. 


Special  Im- 
ports. 


Dye-wood  extracts 

Coflee 

Wax  crude 

ClM*.IM>.. 

Other  articles 

Totid 


13.000 
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Exports  from  France  to  the  Dutch  American  Colonies,  1880. 


Articles. 


Minofactoren  in  skin  and  leather. . 

Cotlon  manufat'tiire a 

ClothiDsantl  anderelothing,  aewn. 

Woolen  manufactures 

Mereerv 

Other  arUeloa 


Total. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


$120,  000 

102,  000 

55.000 

33.000 

17,000 

1I»6.000 


523,000 


147 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$^0, 000 
16,000 
53,000 
31.000 
13,000 

145.000 


Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Dutch  West  Indies, 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Dnim 

Ihe-ttaffs 

Ihr«'-voodB 

Mauiares 

Wood,  mahosany. 
All  other  articles . 


Total. 


1870. 


$10, 000 
20.000 
15, 000 
6.000 

255, 000 
15,  000 
14,000 


335,000 


344,000 


1880. 


$2,000 

25,000 

10,000 

3.(100 

39.000 

1,000 

3.000 


83.000 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies. 


$20,000 

$25,000 

574,000 
39. 000 
34,000 
73.000 
25,000 
80.000 

802.000 
54.000 
36.000 
98.0410 
44.000 

128,000 

845,000 

1, 185, 000 

15,000 

25.000 

800,000 

1, 210, 000 

B&rnBII  GOODS. 

Apparel  and  baberdasheiy 

CoUnna: 

By  the  yard ,- 

Bv  value 

Hardware  and  cutlery,  nneaamersted 

Linen,  by  yard  

Woolrna,  bv  yard 

AU  other  articles 

Total  British 

FORZIGll  OOODOL 

Total  fcvreigB 

Grand  total  British  and  foreifcn  products 

The  principal  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  Dutch  West 
Indies  are  as  follows : 

^f«o/flfii/y.—Cofi*ee,  $1,489,000;  hides  and  skins,  $766,000 ;  ^iiano, 
$147,000;  cocoa,  $105,000;  barks, chemicals,  dyes, &c.  Tohil  free  goods, 
$2,500,000,  leaving  the  imports  of  dntiable  goo<ls  $94,000  only, 

The  principal  articles  of  export  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies  consist 
of  hreadsiufis,  $241,000;  provisions,  $134,000;  cotton  manufactures, 
$245,0uO;  leather,  and  manufactures  of;  timber,  and  manufactures  of; 
paper  and  stationery,  beer  and  ale,  books  and  pamphlets,  clocks,  cord- 
a^re,  tlnigs  and  medicines,  preserved  fruits,  glassware,  hay,  ice,  jewelry, 
lamps,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  perfumery,  sewing  machines,  starcL, 
ivfiiied  sugar,  t»illow,  manufactured  tobacco,  trunks,  &c. 

Onr  tratle  with  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  on  the  whole,  is  favorable, 
yet  !h«*re  is  room  for  its  enlargement  in  particular  articles.  The  con- 
roiiiption  of  British  cottons  therein  amounts  to  $850,000,  while  the  con- 
tamption  of  American  cottons  amonnts  to  only  $24~),(M)0  annually.  The 
trdde  in  this  line  of  American  goods  is,  however,  increasing,  the  exports 
tothe  Dutch  West  Indies  of  ootton  goods  during  the  year  1880  amount- 
ing to  ouly  $59,000.    This  shows  an  increase  in  1881  of  oyer  f(>urfbkL.T^ 
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FOREIGIV  COmHIERCE  OF  THE  SPANISH  WEST  IIVDIES. 


The  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  reliable  or  comprehensive  statistics 
from  either  colonial  or  consular  sources  concerning  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Cuba  renders  it  impossible  to  present  more  than  an  ax>proximation 
of  the  value  thereof,  through  the  medium  of  the  official  returns  of  the 
principal  countries  having  commercial  relations  with  the  Spanish  West 
Indies. 

The  following  statement,  taken  principally  from  the  latest  oHftcial  re- 
turns of  the  several  countries  mentioned,  it  is  thought  presents  a  very 
close  exhibit  of  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  islands  under  re- 
view : 


CouDtries. 


United  SUt<*8 , 

Spain 

Great  Britain 

France 

Hollnnd 

B<'lj{iuni    

Dominion  of  Canada 
All  other,  estimated 

Total 


^K^^JiHh  A$^S  Kxport«  tn  Si 


Indies, 


$GC.  mi,  000 

8,  000,  000 
8,  530.  000 
3,  228, 000 
750,  000 
5(»«,  000 
3,  067,  000 
10,  000,  000 


»pan. 
restludioA. 


100. 939, 000 


$13, 128. 000 
12.  500,  000 
11. 139,  000 
4,  309,  000 


450,  000 
1,  J  68,  000 
8,  000,  000 


50.  094,  000 


The  principal  articles  entering  into  the  trade  of  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  will  be  understood  from  the  following  statements : 


Impoi 

rt8  into  Great  BHiain  from  the  Spanish  H'est  Indies. 

Articles. 

1870 

1880. 

Coffee 

$326,000 

1331,000 
59,000 
102,000 

3. 745, 000 

Cotton 

Sniritfl  mm  --^ r ^--TT-T.....^.^Tr.. ....... 

98,000 

10, 872. 000 
10, 000 

10,000 
2, 405, 000 

08.000 
84.000 
87.000 

Sugar : 

Unrefined 

Id^olasaes ..... 

Tobacco: 

Unman  u  factored -. - 

Manufactured 

3,728,000 

210,000 
98,000 
248,000 

Woods : 

Hard,  mflhopuiy - --r-r ...r--. 

Other  aorta    .......................................................... 

All  other  articles 

Total       

18.440,000 

8,580.000 

Exports  from  Great  Bntain  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 


BBXTIBH  GOODS. 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Bear  and  ale 

Coal,  cinders,  and  f ael 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard 

By  value     

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Glass  manufactures 

Hardware  and  ouUery,  enomeratod 

Linens: 

By  the  yard 

Bv  value 

liachlnery; 

Steam  engiuM 

All  sorts 


$25,000 
365,000 
483.000 

4,051,000 
182,000 
220.000 
107.000 
804,000 

1,288,000 
0,000 

84.000 
06,000 


$107,000 
331.000 
880,000 

2,eM.000 
132.000 
209,000 
107.000 
401,000 

1.040.000 
0,000 

80.000 
112,000 
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Artioles. 


BRmsH  aoOD6— Contisned. 
Xetelf: 

Iron,  wrouKht  And  not 

Copper,  WTOOght  and  not 

Oi)-«c«<l    

Painters'  colon  and  materials    

Silk  maaofaetarM 

Telecraphic  wires  and  apparatus 

Woolras: 

By  the  yard 

ByTslae 

AD  other  articles 

TotalBritleh 

FOBKIOH  OOODB. 

Camitea,  stearine 

Cb«te 

VUh,  eured 

AM  other  artoii»r/.I!^'*//.'.!!!!!'.*!*.".r.'.! !!!!'.".'!! 

Total  foreign , 

Grand  total  Brltlah  and  foreign  prodaots . . . . 


1870. 


1671, 000 
60.000 
39,000 
64,000 
3,000 
10,000 

54,000 

4,000 

506,000 


8, 612,  000 


6,000 

209,000 

146,000 

2, 754, 000 

113, 000 


3,227,000 


11, 839, 000 


1880. 


$676,000 

54.000 

54.000 

98,000 

6,000 


44,000 

3.000 

651.000 


7. 144, 000 


1,000 

141, 000 

224.000 

3,332,000 

297.000 


3,995,000 


11,189,000 


Imports  into  France  from  the  Spanish  Amerioan  Colonies,  1880. 

Articles. 

General  im- 
ports. 

Special  im. 
ports. 

Raw  aacar 

$1,  209, 000 
678,000 
608,  OCK) 
449,000 
101,  000 
93,  000 
57,000 
36.000 
25,000 
27,000 

$1,140,000 
615, 000 
507,000 

caifee  .      :::::;'::....::.:.:::::.:::::; ::::::::::;::::: 

Gigara •. 

Carao 

458,000 
101.000 
93.000 
53,000 
36,000 

HffAi  wmA  nanpA    wnmumi^nottirtwl    . ^x.. ........ a. ..^.....      ^.x*    ^^    .  .  ^  . .  ±  ^  ^ 

Dy«  and  cabinet  woods 

T»lipi^4Y,  nnmannfactnTMl 

Tortoise  shell 

Ktoraen.  aolid 

26  000 

Otherarticles      

6,  000 

Total 

3.283,000 

3, 124, 000 

Exports  from  France  to  the  Spanish  Amerioan  Coloniesy  1880. 


Articles. 


Hanufactnrra  in  skin  and  leather. . 
J^Wfiry  and  gold  and  silver  work. . 
Clothiag  and  anderclotldng,  sown  . 

Wool  manufactures  

CotUm  manufactares 

Mercery  and  battens    

Tonbi  and  metal  manafactnres 

Machines  and  machinery 

Wines 

Sail  butter 

iSflk  manufactures 

Hooks  and  stationery 

Perfumery 

I>rr<«wl  hUlpS  

PniMteii  drugs 

Oiteoil  

Jewelry,  ImlUtion  

flUmrbate 

FeaiheTii,  ornamental 

Wt.h4to  

Patier>-,  slaas.  and  crystal 

Braad>,  tipirits,  and  liqnenrs 

Hciap  iiBd  Max  manufactures 

PttmitnTe 

Olberarttcles 


General  ex-      Special    ex* 
ports.  ports. 


$1. 345, 000 
725, 000 
213,  000 
180,  000  , 
153,000  I 
149,  000  . 
118,000  I 
109,  000  I 
100, 000  I 


97.000 
92,000 
91.000 
72,  000 
72,  000 
64,000 
63, (KIO 
55.  000 
40,000  I 
44,  000 
43.  000 
38,  000 
30.  000 
29, 000 
21, 000 
34ft,  OUO 


$1,307,000 

101,  000 

213.  000 

178,  000 

116,  000 

147. 000 

63,000 

35,000 

102,000 

97,000 

87,000 

85,000 

72,000 

69.  000 

59.000 

3,000 

53,000 

46,000 

44,000 

43,000 

37,000 

29,000 

26,000 

21,  000 

208,000 


Total  . 


.|        4,309,000 


3, 301,  000 
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The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  dnr; 
inj*-  the  fiscal  year  1881  were  as  follows:  Sugar,  from  Cuba,  $51,1*83,000- 
from  Porto  Kico,  $2,128,000;  tobacco,  unman ufacturod,  $3,596,000;  man; 
ufactured,  $2,171,000,  all  from  Cuba;  coflfee,  $483,000,  from  Porto  Rico- 
fruits  and  nuts,  $314,000;  vegetable  oil,  fixed,  $64,000,  &c. 

Principal  exporU  from  the  United  States  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  1881. 


Aiticlm. 


Agrioaltaral  implementa . . . . 

B^r  nnil  alo 

BreadHtufla 

Candles 

CarrUgeA  and  railroad  cara  . 

Coal 

Cordage  

Cotton  goods 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Fruits  of  aU  kinds 

Glassware 

loo    

Knbber  goods 

Iron  manufactures 

Steel  mannfactnres 


Yalue. 


$50,000 

27.000 

637.000 

40.000 

36.000 

873.000 

112.000 

169, 000 

38.000 

48.000 

75.000 

42.000 

29,000 

1,136,000 

66,000 


Articles. 


Leather  manufactures 

Petroleum 

Paints    

Paper  and  ittaUonery. . 

Poifumery 

Provisions   

Scales  and  balances. . . 

Sewing  machines 

Trunks  and  valises  . . . 

Lumber    

Wood  manufactures    . 

All  other  domestio 

Foreign  exports 

Total 


Value. 


#46. 

269, 

20, 

279. 

40. 

1.168, 

20, 

76. 

35, 

803. 

1,637, 

5.463, 

416. 


000 
000 
000 
006 


006 


000 
000 


13. 128, 000 


It  will  be  noted  that  our  imports  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  greatly 
exceed  the  imports  of  all  other  countries  therefrom,  while  our  exports 
thereto  are  only  a  little  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  total  exports  thither. 
It  is  true  that  we  sell  more  goods  than  any  other  country  to  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  exports  of  British  merchandise 
thereto — nearly  $4,000,000  of  British  exports  to  the  islands  being  com- 
posed of  foreign  produce,  rice,  fish,  cheese,  &c.;  yet  in  certain  lines  of 
manufactures  we  do  not  compare  favorably  with  either  France  or  Eng- 
land, as  the  following  short  statement  will  show: 

Exports  of  principal  manufactures  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 


Articles. 


Cotton  manufactures    

WeariujC  apparel 

Beer  and  ale 

Barthen.  china,  and  fElass  ware  . 

I«eather  manufactures 

Jewelry 

Hardware  and  cutlery 


From 
England. 


12,828,000 
107,000 
331,000 
200.000 


401,000 


From 

From  the 

France. 

United  States. 

$153,000 

$109,000 

213,000 

i5,ooa 

27.00© 

38,000 

79.000 

1, 345,  000 

46.000 

725.000 

4,500 

118.000 

Not  specified.* 

*  It  is  more  than  liknly  that  our  exports  of  hardware  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies  equal  those  of  Gre*$ 
Britain. 

In  the  articles  embraced  under  the  heading  of  cotton  "  manufactures'* 
we  are  inexcusably  behind  Great  Btitain,  viz,  British  cottons,  piece 
goods,  31,989,600  yards,  valued  at  $2,702,000,  against  American  piece 
goods,  1,556,461  yards,  valued  at  $142,000. 

Large  as  the  trade  in  British  cotton  goods  is  with  the  Spanish  West 
IndiCvS  as  above  given,  it  is  only  about  one-half  in  value  of  what  it  waa 
in  1876,  viz,  In  1876  the  exports  of  British  cottons  to  Cnba  and  Porto 
Rico  amounted  to  40,802,200  yards,  and  in  value  to  $5,215,000,  against, 
in  1880,  31,989,600  yards,  and  $2,828,000— a  decrease  in  five  years  of 
17,812,600  yards  and  of  $2,387,000  in  value.  As  this  lost  British  trade 
has  not  been  taken  up  by  any  other  country,  it  would  appear  that  the 
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eoDsnmption  of  cottoD  goods  on  the  islands  has  decreased  to  that  extent 
in  fire  years.  Tiie  average  pric<'  of  British  piece  goods  exported  to  the 
islauds'in  1876,  phiiu  and  printed,  was  9.80  cents  per  yard;  in  I83O  the 
average  price  was  8.45  cents  per  yard. 

The  average  price  of  American  cottons  exported  to  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  daring  the  year  1881  was  12.29  cents  per  yard,  nearly  once  and 
a  half  tbe  price  of  the  British  goods. 

It  is  clear  from  this  showing  that  American  cotton  mannfactarers  have 
made  no  serious  effort  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  general  cotton-goods 
tnule  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  being,  it  would  seem,  content  to  sup- 
ply a  few  fancy  high-priced  articles  to  please  a  very  narrow  circle  of 
eonsamers. 


FOREIGIV  OOMnfiRCE  OF  HATTI  AND  SAN  DOMINOO. 

Being  unable  to  present  any  st)ecial  statistics,  either  from  American 
or  foreign  consular  sources,  covering  the  foreign  trade  of  San  Domingo, 
an  approximation  of  the  value  thereof  can  only  be  reached  by  deduction. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  very  comprehensive  report  of  Consul-General 
Lan<ir8ton,  covering  the  foreign  relations  of  Uayti,  a  very  close  estimate 
of  the  trade  of  the  Dominican  Republic  can  be  reached.  The  official 
n-tunis  of  England  and  France  make  no  distinction  between  Haytian 
and  Dominican  trade,  which  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  definite 
ret^ults  in  regard  to  the  latter. 

Aftcordiug  to  Consul-General  Langston's  report,  the  foreign  trade  of 
Hayti  was  aa  follows  for  the  fiscal  year  1881:  Imports,  $7,980,000;  ex- 
ports, $11,607,000. 

Accordingto  theirofficial  returns,  the  trade  of  OreatBritainand  France 
for  the  calendar  year  1880^  and  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1881, 
with  Hayti  and  San  Domingo  was  as  follows :  Imports  from  Hayti  and 
Ban  Domingo,  $14,187,000;  exports  to  San  Domingo,  $10,280,000.  De- 
ducting the  trade  of  Hayti  herefrom  leaves  an  ostensible  Dominican  trade 
to  the  following  extent:  Exports,  $2,581,000;  imports,  $2,300,000. 
Adding  thereto  the  trade  of  San  Domingo,  with  all  other  countries,  the 
following  statement  shows  the  present  annual  trade  of  both  republics : 

fbrHgn  irttds  <»/  HojfU  and  Sam  Domingo. 


CimBtries. 

1 

it 

k 

|1 

fftiXM  8lftt««        

$6,276,000 

2,478,000 

2.627.000 

600.000 

$6  642,000 

Vnarc> ..--.- 

7,637,000 

Gnmi  Britain 

AAtUMT                         .   -    - 

800.000 

Total 

10,780,000 

14, 967. 000 

The  particnlars  of  tbe  trade  of  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States  with  Hayti  and  San  Domingo  are  herewith  given. 
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Imports  into  Oreat  Britain  fnmii  Hayii  and  Som  Domingo. 


Articloa. 

Caoao 

Coffee 

Cotton,  raw 

Dye-woodM : 

Lofcwood 

Unenumerated 

Hanaree,  nnenuinerated 

"Wood: 

Mahogany 

Uoenamerated 

All  other  artioles 

Total 


1879. 

1880. 

$141,000 

107.000 

1,000 

147,000 
10,000 
86,000 

88.000 
21.000 
4,000 

$M.OO^ 

148.00* 

20* 

585,1100 
4,00» 
80,006 

88,000 

10.000 

O.OOO 

M5,000 

908,200 

Eixports  from  Great  Britain  to  HayH  and  San  Domingo. 


BBlTXaH  QOODB. 

Cottons  entered  by  yard 

Cottons  entered  by  Talae 

Earthen  andohina  ware 

Hardwares  and  oatlery  (oneDUDierated) 

Linens: 

By  the  yard 

Byvalne 

Metal:  Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Woolens: 

By  the  yard 

Byyalne 

All  other  artioles 

Total  British  goods 

FOBBIQN  GOODS. 

Bice,  not  in  thehnsk 

All  other  articles 

Total  foreign  goods 

Total  of  British  and  foreign  prodace 


$458,000 
84.000 
15.000 
10,000 

98,000 

8,000 

84.000 

10,000 
4,000 
67,000 


783,000 


29.000 
5,000 


$1,477,000 
151,000 
78,060 
44,000 


870,(1 
80,  C 


23.000 
5^000 

188.000 


2,449,000 


69.000 
19,000 


34,000 


707,000 


78,000 


2,687,000 


Imports  into  France  from  Hayti  and  San  Domingo^  1880. 


Articles. 


Coffee 

Dye-woouH 

Caoao 

Jewelry  (gold,  &o.) 

Cotton 

Cabinet  woods 

Other  articles 

Total 


General 
imports. 


Special 
imports. 


$4, 852, 000  I 
2, 304, 000  I 
182,000  I 
101,000  !. 
65,  000  I 
27,000  I 
46, 000  I 


$3,975,000 

2,864,000 

09.000 

57.060 

27,000 
30.000 


7. 637, 000  I      6.  522. 000 
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Biq^U  from  France  to  HayH  and  San  DomingOy  1880. 


ArtlolM. 


MtoufactorM  in  skin  and  leather. . 
Clothing  and  anderolothlng  (aewn) 

Wince 

MuQfactQrea  of  flax  and  hemp 

MABoCMtnree  of  cotton 

MADDfactoree  of  wool 

Pott«ry.  kIsMt  andcryiital 

Bookt  and  Btationerj 

OUt«  oil 

Tools  and  metal  mannfaotnreg 

Straw  hate 

Mercery  and  bnttons 

Prepared  ekins 

Sofar 

Jntehan 

lice        

Felthatu 

Prepared  medidnee 

Vaniitu  re 

Jevdry.  imitatkm 

OUierartielea 

Total 


General 
exports. 


Special 
exports. 


$9&5.000 

1941, 00» 

209.000 

209,000 

180,000 

ler.ooo 

136,000 

116,000 

107,000 

32,000 

99,000 

94.000 

72,000 

53.000 

51,000 

47,000 

46,000 

7.00O 

46.000 

28,000 

45,000 

37,000 

44,000 

43,000 

40,000 

89,000 

38,000 

24,000 

28,000 

88,000 

23,000 

17,000 

22,000 

22,000 

2i,ooa 

21,000 

20,000 

20,000 

19,000 

17,000 

287,000 

212.000 

2,487,000  I      2,178,000 


ImpcTis  into  ike  United  States  from  Hayti  and  San  Domingo, 


Artidea. 


P»M  goods: 

Cacoa 

Coffee 

Dre-woode 

Hidee  and  skins. 
AU  other 


Total  free  goods . 
Datiable  goods: 

Socar  and  molasses. . 
All  other 


Grand  total. 


From 
Hayti. 


$143,000 

3,  S53, 000 

1.09«,000 

29,000 

68,000 


4, 689, 000 


29.000 


4,718,000 


From  San 
Domingo. 


$2,000 
27,000 
25,000 
66,000 
84,000  I 


669,000 
51.000 


Total. 


$146,000 

3,380.000 

1, 121,  COO 

96.000 

162,000 


204,  OOO  i      4, 893,  OOO 


669.000 
80,000 


924, 000        6, 642.  OOO 


Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Hayti  and  San  Domingo. 


Artioles. 


Hreadstaffe* 

ProTifliena: 

Pork 

Keh  of  all  kinds 

Laid 

AD  other  provisions 

Total  of  breadataffo  and  provisions. 

Cotton  Dumafact  ares 

8mp 

Vond,  and  mannfaotiirea  of 

Inn  and  steel  manufactures 

Sctioed  SQjear 

K«rwwne 

ToWoo,  leaf 

leither,  and  nann/actures  of 

An  otber  articles 


'r«H.ytl.|j,ToS»^. 


Total. 


$1, 073,  000 

975.000 
611,  000 
170, 000 
175,000 


3,  004,  000 

394.000 

225, 000 

290,000 

64.000 

65,  000 

47,000 

99.000 

19.000 

285,  000 


$145,000 

$1,218,000 

73,000 

1. 048,  OOO 

32,000 

643.000 

29,000 

199.000 

39,000 

214,000 

318,000 

3, 322, 000 

159.  000 

553, 000 

18,000 

243.000 

87,000 

877,000 

100,000 

164,  000 

19,000 

84,000 

12, 000 

59,000 

4,000 

103.000 

11.000 

30.000 

60,000 

340,000 

ToUl '    4.487.000 

I 


788, 000         5, 275,  OOO 


*  Of  which  flour  to  Hayti  amounts  to  $1,030,000, 
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While  our  general  trade  with  Hayti  and  San  Domingo  may  be  con- 
eidered  comparatively  satisfactory,  our  annual  exports  thereto  amount- 
ing  to  considerably  more  than  the  exports  thither  from  Great  Britain 
and  France  united,  it  will  be  noted  that  breadstuffs  and  provisions  cou- 
4Stitute  the  greater  portion  of  the  American  productti  consumed  in  the 
republics.  The  consumption  of  British  cottons  alone  nearly  equals  in 
value  the  total  consumption  of  all  American  manufactures. 

With  such  a  steady  trade  in  breadstutt's  and  provisions  with  Hayti 
and  San  Domingo  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  statement,  our  manufact- 
urers should  be  able  to  largely  increase  their  trade  in  cotton  fabrics, 
earthenware,  glassware,  hardware,  cutlery,  leather  goods,  ready-made 
clothing,  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  our  commercial  relations  with 
Hayti  and  San  Domingo — for  that  which  applies  to  one  applies  to  both, 
to  a  large  degree — the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  Consul- 
Oeneral  Langston  are  worthy  of  the  best  consideration  of  our  producers 
and  manufacturers  trading  or  desiring  to  trade  with  those  republics: 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  AND  HANUFAGTURES  IN  HATTI. 
[From  Coniul-G«iieml  Laagston's  annaal  report.] 

It  18  said  with  regard  to  pork  to  suit  this  market,  that  there  shoald  be  from  eight  tm 
twelve  pieces  only  in  a  barrel  of  200  pounds ;  that  it  should  be  of  rose  color,  and  aa 
fat  a<«  posHible  ;  well  and  clouely  packed,  without  empty  spaoe  in  the  middle  of  tiM 
l)arrel.    This  article  has  sold  well  in  this  market.* 

As  to  flour,  various  brands  are  sold  in  Hayti.  Mach  is  very  good.  Flour  coming 
from  Boston  sells,  it  is  said,  generally  for  from  25  to  50  cents  per  barrel  less  than  thiU 
from  New  York.  This  is  owing,  probably,  to  the  difference  in  appearance  of  t  he  barrels. 
At  New  York  flonr  is  usually  transferred  at  shipment  to  new  barrels,  which  on  their 
arrival  here  appear  oleau  and  bright,  thus  making  the  impression  that  the  couteute 
-are  fresh  and  good.  Wise  and  careful  packing  is  in  this  case  profitable.  Flour  ia 
<iuarter  barrels  sometimes  sells  well  here,  especially  when  the  demnnd  in  the  oouutrj 
therefor  is  increased  by  reason  of  a  lack  of  bananas,  and  people  from  the  interior  are 
compelled  to  carry  It  to  their  homes  over  the  mountains  on  their  faithful  bouriqnes. 

American  lard  and  butter  in  cases  of  100  pounds,  in  cans  of  five  and  ten  pounds,  of 
pure  quality,  with  cans  well  «ioldered,  are  well  received  in  Haytian  markets,  command- 
•ing  good  prices  and  having  ready  sales. 

Codfish  and  all  sorts  of  herrings  are  in  constant  demand  in  this  country ;  for,  pr»- 
jparod  with  the  vegetables  grown  hero,  they  make  relishing  food  for  the  common  peo- 
ple. 

The  importation  of  tobacco  has  been  improving  in  quantity,  if  not  in  quality,  lat- 
tiMly.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  common  qualities  of  Kentucky  have  replaced  the  fiuer 
kinds  of  Virginia  tobacco.  A  cheap  article  seems  to  he  desired.  From  Louisville 
'very  strong  brown  grades  of  tobacco  are  imported,  which  seem  to  be  enjoyed.  The 
brown  is  used  in  the  pipe  and  for  chewing,  while  the  brighter  sorts  are  employed  in 
making  what  is  called  the  A^nerioan  cigar,  which  is  used  very  generally,  replacing 
Almost  entirely  all  other  kinds. 

American  soap,  an  article  manufactured  at  New  York,  is  imported  into  this  country 
4knd  used  iu  the  largest  quantities.  No  soap  known  here  is  valued  as  this  for  ordinary 
purposes.  The  Haytian  washerwoman  shows  her  appreciation  of  it  by  using  it  ia 
preference  to  all  other. 

With  respect  to  the  cotton  goods  of  the  United  States  imported  into  this  country 
^during  the  year,  it  is  not  possible  to  report,  generally,  such  considerable  improve^ 
meat  as  might  be  desirable.  And  yet  there  have  been  some  importations  of  this  class 
•of  goods. 

A  prominent  mercantile  house  of  Port-au-Prince  reports  the  importation  of  10,000 
pieces  of  denims  of  25  yards  each,  making  250,000  yards;  4,0()0  pieces  of  calico,  of  25 
partis  each,  making  10,000  yards;  and  5,000  pieces  of  prints,  of  sb  yards  each,  making 
125,000  yards. 

The  most  prominent  business  house  in  this  city  states  that  it  has  imported  this 
jear  and  sold  at  reasonable  figures  between  six  and  eight  hundred  thousand  yards  of 
American  cotton  goods,  consisting  of  denims,  drills,  prints,  and  printed  cords. 

The  leading  member  of  the  first  house  referred  to,  when  asked  why  importations  ef 

*  To  the  valne  of  nearly  one  million  dollars  in  1881. 
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thta  claw  of  goods  were  not  larj^or,  replied  by  saying,  aa  regards  denims  they  main- 
lain  their  own;  they  are  imported,  for  they  are  always  iu  demand.  In  order,  liow- 
c^tr,  to  compete  in  this  market,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  Manchester  mauufactur- 
ers  of  cotton  goods,  it  is  necessary  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  Uuited  States  to  make 
larger  concessions  as  to  patterns  and  qualities  of  cloth.  Every  country  has  its  own 
tai»teaDd  its  demands  for  special  and  peculiar  grades  of  goods,  and  these  must  be  duly 
«oa»ulted  in  trade.  For  instance,  he  continued,  last  year  when  desirin^^  to  make  a 
Ur};e  purchase  in  the  United  States,  a  firm  with  which  he  was  proposing  to  deal 
fiiid  ro  him,  **You  must  take  onr  prints  as  they  are;  we  have  no  others.''  While  in 
Manchester,  during  the  same  tour,  he  fonnd  the  manufacturers  ready  and  willing  to 
make  every  needed  concession  as  regards  pattern  and  grade  of  cloth.  Further,  he  said, 
to  eoofinn  his  opinion,  two  years  a«{0  large  quantities  of  American  white  cottons  were 
import«'d,  and  apparently  Manchester  goods  of  this  class  were  losing  ground,  when 
Manchester  manufacturers  began  to  produce  goods  similar  to  those  of  the  United 
£tAt4*s,  with  concessions  as  to  width  and  length,  important  in  view  of  certain  custom- 
house regulations  of  this  c^inntry,  and,  also,  as  to  grade  of  goods ;  and  hence  such 
manufacturers  took  the  market.  "One  of  my  neighbors,"  to  use  the  very  words  of 
this  gentleman,  <*who  continued  to  import  white  cottons  from  the  United  States  was 
«aaght  with  a  stock  of  such  goods  on  hand  which  could  only  be  sold  at  large  loss." 

It  is  very  certain  that  so  soon  as  the  considerations  suggested  here  are  fully  regarded, 
appreciated,  and  accepted  by  American  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  in  any  etforts 
ef  theirs  to  supply  the  demands  of  this  market  in  that  behalf,  their  manufactures 
vill  meet  here  a  ready  sale  at  remunerative  rates. 

re8Um:i§:  of  the  foreign  commerce  op  America. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  coDtinent  of  America,  according  to 
the  official  returns  of  the  several  countries,  colonies,  and  islands,  is  as 
follows :  Import^  $1,183,826,000  ($739,002,000  less  than  the  imports  into 
<ireat  Britain  alone,  and  only  $4,017,000  more  than  the  imports  into 
France);  exiwrts,  $1,666,383,000  (only  $10i),440,000  more  than  the  ex- 
port«s  from  Great  Britain  alone). 

Of  the  total  imports.  Great  Britain  supplies  $339,828,000;  France, 
tl46,:{58,000;  and  the  United  States,  $109,767,000. 

Of  the  total  exports,  Great  Britain  receives  $681,000,000,  which  is 
more  than  twice  the  imports  received  from  that  country ;  France  re- 
ceives $172,626,000,  and  the  United  States  $198,883,000. 

Divided  into  sections,  the  following  trade  results  are  reached : 

NORTH  AMEBICA. 

Total  imports,  $790,345,000:  From  Great  Britain,  $227,443;  from 
France,  $77,937,000;  from  the  United  States,  $51,704,000. 

Total  exports  J  $1,026,303,000:  To  Great  Britain,  $540,113,000;  to 
Frduce,  $96,526,000;  to  the  United  States,  $45,540,000. 

Of  course  the  greater  portion  of  this  trade  was  to  and  from  the  United 
States. 

CENTRAL   AMERICA. 

Total  imporU,  $11,300,000:  From  Great  Britain,  $4,191,000;  from 
Prance,  $761,000;  from  the  United  Stat^,  $2,112,000. 

Total  exports,  $15,928,000:  To  Great  Britain,  $7,423,000;  to  France^ 
l(>84,000 ;  to  the  United  States,  $3,311,000. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

TotalimportSj  $256,572,000:  From  Great  Britain,  $81,349,000 ;  from 
France,  $47,537,000;  from  the  United  States,  $26,499,000. 

Totofeiporte,  $336,285,000:  ToGreat  Britain,  $104,157,000;  to  France, 
♦53,932,000;  to  the  United  States,  $74,263,000. 
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WEST  INDIES. 

Total  imports^  $115,676,000 :  From  Great  Britain,  $27,619,000 ;  from 
France,  $19,771,000;  from  the  United  States,  $30,825,000. 

Total  exports^  $168,364,000 :  To  Great  Britain,  $29,307,000;  to  France^ 
$21,824,000;  to  the  United  States,  $82,503,000. 

DIRECT   COMMERCE. 

The  following  statistics  concerning  the  direct  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  as  compiled  from  the  official  re- 
turns of  the  three  countries,  with  the  American  continent,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  prove  interesting : 

The  total  direct  imports  into  the  three  countries  from  the  continent 
were  as  follows  during  the  year  1880  for  France  and  England,  and  du- 
ring the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1881,  for  the  United  States :  Into 
GreatBritain,  $711,401,000,  of  which  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
alone  constituted  $520,414,000;  into  France,  $236,471,000,  of  which  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  constituted  $154,149,000 ;  into  the  United 
States,  $216,510,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  United  States  im- 
ported more  products  from  the  remainder  of  the  continent  than  either 
Great  Britain  or  France,  viz:  Imports  into  the  United  States  from  the 
remainder  of  the  continent,  $216,510,000 ;  British  imports  therefrom, 
$190,987,000;  French  imports  therefrom,  $82,312,000. 

The  total  direct  exports  from  the  three  countries  to  the  continent  were 
as  follows  during  the  above  mentioned  period :  From  Great  Britain, 
$344,210,000,  of  which  $184,448,000  comprised  exports  to  the  United 
States;  from  France,  $174,952,000,  of  which  $95,186,000  comprised  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States ;  from  the  United  States,  $108,255,000. 

In  the  British  exports  to  the  continent,  foreign  goods  amounted  to 
$49,184,000;  in  the  French  exports  to  the  continent,  foreign  goods 
amounted  to  $48,364,000.  Omitting  the  United  States  from  the  exports 
of  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  exports  of  the  three  countries  to  this  con- 
tinent were  asfollows :  From  Great  Britain  :  British  goods,  $145,623,000; 
foreign  goods,  $14,139,(100— total  British  and  foreign,  $159,762,000. 
From  France  :  French  goods,  $62,307,000 ;  foreign  goods,  $17,459,000— 
total  Fn-nch  and  foreign,  $79,766,0(K).  From  the  United  States :  Amer- 
ican goods,  $100,561,()()():  foreign  goods,  $7,694,000— total  American 
and  foreign,  $108,255,000. 

The  direct  exports  of  goods,  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  each 
country,  to  the  continent  by  sections,  outside  of  the  United  States,  were 
asfollows: 


From- 


To    North      To   C<-ntral     To   S  o  u  t  h     To  Wewt  In- 
Anu'rira.  Ainorica.  Amorica.  dios. 


GreatlJriUin I    $,'i7, 811.  niK)         ».'J.688.000       $h().  ».Vi.  000         $23,l«»,O0O 

Franco  *4. 571,000  r>(i7.000         46.829,000  15.400,000 

United  StHtC8 44,074.000  2.012.000         23.808,000  20,787,000 


'  All  British  AmiTica. 

The  foregoing  exhibit  shows  that  in  those  sections  of  the  continent 
where  trade  is  naturally  with  the  United  States — North  America  and 
the  West  Indies — ^and  where  no  s])ecial  efforts  or  appliances  can  deflect 
more  than  a  certain  portion  of  trade  Europewards,  we  sell  more  goods 
than  Great  Britain  or  France,  but  where  trade  goes  to  those  who  seek 
it  most  earnestly,  using  8team8hi[)s,  capital,  agents,  branch  houses,  &c., 
for  the  purpose,  as  in  Central  and  South  America,  we  rnii  far  behind. 
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An  iiive8tigatioii  into  the  causes  hereof  develops  the  following  condi- 
tion of  affairs:  The  entire  southern  continent  is  belted  by  lines  of  Eu- 
ropean steamships  which  bring  to  every  port  direct  from  Europe  just 
8nch  goods  as  are  suitable  to  the  market.  Those  goods  are  generally 
consigned  to  agencies  or  branch  houses  controlletl  by  men  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  are  pressed  systematically 
u|H>u  ]mb]ic  attention.  Where  return  freights  to  Euroi>e  are  not  avail- 
able, the  steamers  take  freight  for  the  United  States,  and  here  load  for 
Europe,  returning  to  South  America  again  with  European  manufactures. 

Our  exports  to  South  America  are  less  than  one-third  those  of  Great 
r»ritain,  and  oidy  a  little  more  than  one-half  those  of  France,  and  are 
nuni>osed  princii)ally  of  raw  products. 

It  way  be  assumed,  however,  that  products  of  the  United  States  reach 
South  Ameri(*a  through  England,  France,  and  Germany  to  the  value  of 
at  WiiAt  $r>,(H)(),0()a. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  direct  exports  by  principal  man- 
ufacturers of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  to  South 
America,  will  emible  exporters  to  note  the  difference  in  the  charact^^r  of 
lilt*  trade  of  the  first  two  countries  as  comi)ared  with  ours. 

Siat^mfHt  ghotciny  the  direct  exports  of  principal  manuj'avtitres  toiSouth  America,  frovi  Greai 
Britain^  France^  and  the  United  States. 


Articles. 


Cfn.tt\n  mannfactures 

^'•»Wn  iuaniifuctur(^8 

.\  PI>4T«I  ami  habi  nlarthery 

I«oo,and  iiiatiufacturect  ui 

MAfh.ueAof  aU  kinds 

HiMlwAreAixl  cutlery      , 

I^^tber.and  manufactures  of  leather  and  skins.. 

L  Bin  man  nftt<:i  urea   

i'lrtbrn,  chioa.  and  glass  ware 

I*niSH  liud  iiiediuiue« 

B*eraod  wle 

Ann«  and  ammunition 

J-wdrj'  and  plat^  ware 

y*\*T  htatioDvry.  &c 

hvXUev 


Total  principal  manafactnree . 


From  Great 
Britain. 


$36. 

1, 
^ 
2, 
2. 
1. 
2, 
1. 


373, 000 
82:).  000 
31(1,000 
7HI.  000 
177,000 
617,  000 
15^,000 
151,  000 
112.000 
208,  0(K) 
59-2,  000 
633,000 


34,000 


61,065,000 


From  Franr«. 

From  the  United 

States. 

$1,  587,  000 

$2,  458, 000 

6, 79;i,  000 

17,000 

5,  816.  000 

52,000 

37,000 

1. 108,  000 

274, 000 

1,46S,000 

706,  000 

77^000 

5,  531. 000 

:U)8, 000 

285,  000 

534,  000 

125.000 

653, 000 

554,  000 

70.000 
256,  000 

14,  000 

868, 000 

134,  000 

977,  000 

286.000 

1. 188,  000 

265,  000 

25,263,000 

7.  879,  000 

The  foregoing  table  shows  how  inexcusably  we  run  bi^hiud  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  the  commerce  of  this  continent,  even  in  those 
niauufactures  in  which  we  most  excel,  and  in  wiilch  we  lead  those  coun- 
tries wherever  we  put  the  necessary  trade  appliances  in  motion.  In 
cotton  manufactures  the  sales  of  Great  Britain  are  as  $15  to  our  $1,  and 
wben  this  is  reduced  to  quantity  the  disproportion  is  much  greater  ou 
account  of  the  cheaper  quality  of  the  British  goods.  As  we  can  scarcely 
lay  claim  to  be  exporters  of  woolen  manufactures,  attention  is  only 
ihawn  to  these  goods  in  order  to  point  the  large  consumption  thereof  in 
tlii^  continent,  even  outside  of  the  United  States,  so  that  it  may  act  as 
an  incentive  to  '.he  development  of  our  great  and  growing  woolen 
industry.  In  apparel  and  haberdashery  we  should  have  a  far  larger 
exhibit  than  $52,000.  In  iron  and  manufactures  of,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
machinery  our  trade  is  comparatively  satisfactory,  especially  when  the 
indifferent  efforts  used  for  the  enlargement  thereof  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. In  hardware,  leather  and  leather  goods,  earthen,  China, 
and  glass  ware,  drugs  and  medicines,  &c.,  our  trade  should  be  larger 
than  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  France  combined. 
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BBCAPITUIiATION    OF    THE    TRADE    OF    THE    AMERICAN 

CONTINENT. 


I  Taken  fVoni  the  official  etatietice  of  the  several  coantriee  and  ooloniee.] 

Irn  porta  from— 


Countriea  and  oolonlea. 


2CORTH  AMBRICA. 


Dominion  of  Canada 

liewfouudlHud  and  Labrador  . 

The  Unite«t  States 

Mexico  (estimated) 


Total  of  North  America. . 


CBNTKAL  AMBBICA. 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Hondurtts 

Nicaragua 

Salvador 

Britiah  Honduras 


Total  Central  America. 


BOUTH  AMBRICA. 


United  Static  of  Colombia. . 

Vt^nezuola 

Britiflb  Guinna 

Dutcli  (luiiina 

Freorh  Guiana 

Brazil  

Urnfftifty 

Aret- ntine  Rvpublie 

Clifii    

Bolivia 

Peru  

ICouador 


Total  of  South  America  . 


WB8T  1NDIB8— OBXBBAL  DCFOSIIb 

British : 

Bermuda 

Bahamaa 

Turk's  Islands 

JnmHica 

St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent 

Barb>idoea 

Grenaila 

Tobsijro    

Virgin  Inlands 

St.  Christopher 

Nevis  

Anti);ua 

Ifniitwnat 

Dominica 

Trinidad 


Total  British  West  ladles . 

French  West  Indies: 

Gtiadnloupe 

MartiuKpin 

St.  Baitladomow 


Total  French. 


Danish  West  Indies: 

St.  Thomjif*    

Datrh  WiHt  1  idles 

BHyti  and  San  Domingo. 
Spanish  Went  Indiea  ..... 


Total  im- 
ports. 


$105, 330, 000 

7.  3o4»,  000 

642.  665. 000 

35, 000, 000 


Great  Britain 


790, 345, 000 


3,  000, 000 

2,  050.  (lOO 

750,  000 

1.  ICO.  000 

2,  300,  0«H) 
1. 200.  000 


11, 300, 000 


19, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 
10, 450, 000 

1,  500, 000 

1,600,000 
05, 955. 000 
19,400,000 
44,  067, 000 
27,100,000 

1.  500, 000 
15, 000, 000 

9, 000, 000 


256,672,000 


1,109.000 
812,000 
121,000 

8, 000, 000 
550. 000 
775,  OoO 

5,880.000 
675, 000 
215, 000 
20.000 
050,000 
170,000 
850.000 
130. 000 
850,000 
10.800,000 


$43,  584.  000 
2.  600,  000 

174,494,000 
6, 755,  000 


227, 433,  000 


France. 


$1. 631, 000 


69, 806, 000 
6,  500,  000 


77,937,000 


4, 191,  (KM)  I  761.  000 


5,680,000 

2, 303,  000 

4, 200,  000 

260, 0(K) 

22.000 

33,  GOT.  000 

6, 877,  000 

12,  103, 100 

12, 219,  000 

443, 000 

1,847.000 

1.788,000 


81, 349, 000 


278,000 

172,000 

10,000 

3,825,000 

200.000 

350,000 

1,900,000 

320, 000 

75,000 


47.5, 000 
40,000 
87.5.000 
35.000 
130.  OflO 
8, 315. 000 


30, 907, 000 


^.400.000 

6, 500.  000 

650. 000 


12,550.000 


8, 645. 000 
2,100.000 
10.780.000 
60.694,000 


Total  of  American  continent 1,  183, 826, 000 

~      I  trade  of  the  United  States 642.065.000 


Net  total I    541.161, 


11. 500, 000 


1.  273. 000 


1.  050. 000 
121,000 

2.  .527.  «K»0 

11,  i:n>,o  0 


340.  54 '2. 000 
174.4114,000 


166,008.000 


6,264,000 
2,153,000 


1.332,000 
18. 648. 000 
4. 730,  000 
8, 026,  000 
4, 012, 000 


1,209,000 
1,164,000 


47,537,000 


The  ITniUMi 
States. 


$36, 704, 000 
2,  000,  000 


13,  000. 000 


51, 704,  000 


2. 112.  000 


5.  833.  000 
3,  000,  000 
1,  723,  000 
289.  000 
107,  000 
9.  200.  Ot  0 
1,  612.  000 
3.121.000 
1, 520,  000 


94.000 


26.409.000 


775.000 
523.000 
80.000 
2,800.000 
]2.'>  000 
30.000 
2, 400. 000 
75.000 


225.000 

20,000 

800,000 

4,000 

53,000 

1, 750, 1)00 


9. 160,  000 


7. 029. 000 


5,432.000 

5-'3, 000 

2,47H,000 

4,309,000 


146. 006. 000 
69.806.000 


1. 588.  000 


734,000 

940,  000 

5, 27.\  000 

13,  128.  000 


111.140,000 
76, 200.000  i      IuThMOO 
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Recapitulation  of  the  trade  of  ih%  American  contineni — Continned. 


Countries  and  oolonie*. 


XOBTII  AMKBICA. 

Doninion  of  Canada 

Xr  vfoundland 

UbKhI  States  

Ibxioo 

Total  North  America 

CENTRAL  AMKBICA. 

CottaRlea 

Guktfiuala 

B'lOilttnM 

Kii-«nsua 

SalYidor 

Brititb  Hundnraa 

Total  Coatral  America — 

SOtTTH  AimUCA. 

Uaitrd  States  of  ColombU 

TfB«iuielA 

Britwh  GuianA 

DvitchGaUna 

Frmch  Guiana 

Bmril 

rniffiMiy 

Arrratiae  Republie 

Chili 

lUiria 

rtn .  .......................... 

k 

Total  Sonth  America 

WS8T  DtDn 

B^nnnda 

Babamafl 

Tark_^ 
Jamaica 

Si.  Uela 

BtVinoent 

Bariiadoea 

Grrnaila 

Tolneo 

▼Irfin  lalands 

8i.  Cbiiatopber 

n^-vi. ....:. 

Aitirua 

Montnenat 

Domiaira 

Trinidad 

Total  British  Wert  IndlM  .. 

Vkvarh  Wmt  lDdic«: 

Gitadaloape 

HartiniqoA 

8t  Barth«ik>niew 

Total  French  Weat  Indies . .. 

!^i«4i  Wmt  Indies 

Dotrk  Vrnt  Indies    

S«i(i»«t  San  Domingo 

Ipauk  West  Indies 

^a4  total  of  American  rontioent 
>««  tndc  of  the  United  SUtss  .. . 

Vet  total 


Total  ex- 
ports. 


$06,220,000 

5, 706,  ()00 

902, 377. 000 

20. 000, 000 


Szpoita  to- 


Great  BriUin 


$53,751,000 
2.227,000 

481,135,000 
3.  000, 000 


1.026,303,000 


4,200,000 
4, 178, 000 
650, 000 
1. 800, 000 
8,  500,  000 
1,600,000 


15.928,000 


20. 000, 000 

16, 500. 000 

13,  IMW,  000 

1,  300,  000 

1.100.000 

110,106,000 

22, 600, 000 

66,497,000 

46, 482,  COO 

3,500,000 

25, 004>,  000 

11,000,000 


336,286,000 


7, 
«. 

1. 
11. 


430.000 
657,000 
120,000 
850,000 
800,000 
875.000 
220,000 
75U,000 
883,000 
90,000 
082,000 
243.000 
260.000 
156,000 
875.000 
100,000 


81,613.000 


0.5^0,000 

5^0(10,000 

726. 000 


12.226,000 


540, 113, 000 


7. 423, 000 


4,073,000 

962,000 

10,300,000 

491,000 


25, 503. 000 
8,  378,  UOO 
6, 169. 000 

36, 586. 000 
1,  000, 000 

12  891, 000 
8, 144. 000 


104,157.000 


12,000 
186,000 


6,000,000 
65a  000 
740,000 

2,900,000 
650,000 
850.000 


725,000 
118.000 
690.000 
100.000 
275.000 
7,200.000 


19,446.000 


6,600.000 

8,000.000 

14. 9K7, 000 

100, 939, 00  i 


340.000 

83,000 

908.000 

8,530,000 


France. 


$663,000 


94, 197, 000 
1.666,000 


06, 526, 000 


684,000 


5,032,000 
3,380,000 


1, 000. 000 
16,761,000 

6,  n17,  000 
15, 584, 000 

1,780,000 


3,865,000 
418,000 


53.592,000 


2,000,000 


8, 700, 000 


Tfao  UDited 
States. 


$36, 866. 00» 
357,000 


100.000 
150,000  I 
7.637,000  : 
3, 228, 000  I 


1, 556, 383, 000 
902, 377. 000 


681,  000, 000 
481,135,000 


764.00^000  1    170.880,000 


172,  626. 000 
94. 197,  000 


8.317,00a 


45, 540,  OOa 


3, 311, 00» 


5, 490. 00» 

6.  0.^2,  OOO 

2,220.000 

370,  000> 

3,000 

48, 3^.  000> 

3,818,000 

4.961,000 

2, 272, 000 


695,  OOO 


74, 283,  OOO 


296,000 

401,000 

90.000 

1,500,000 

50,000 

6,000 

1,000,000 


155,000 
18.000 

450,000 

40.000 

6«\00O 

1, 200.  000 


5,265,000 


2,464,000 


360.000 

2, 378,  000 

6, 172,  (KM) 

66,  804.  OOO 


205,617.000 


96.263.000        906,617.000 
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JSiatement  shotving  the  exports  from  Great  Britain^  Franoef  and  the  United  States — the  pro- 
duce  and  manufactures  of  these  countries — to  the  several  countries,  oolonieSf  and  islands  of 
the  American  continent,  the  United  States  not  included. 

(Compiled  from  Britiftb,  French,  and  American  official  retoma  for  the  year  1880,  and  the  flecal  year 

1881. 


Countries  and  colonies. 


British  North  America 

Britinh  Honduras  and  Guiana 
British  West  Indies 

Total  British  America  . 

Mexico 

Ctntral  Amprica 

rniti^d  States  of  Colombia.... 

Ven«*7.uela 

Dutch  and  French  Guiana  ... 

Bm/.il 

Urujiiiay 

Argentine  Republic 

Chill    

Bolivia  

Peru    

Eo  iiador 

Fniifh  West  Indies 

DiiniHh  West  Indies 

Dtitcii  W«-8t  Indies 

IIa\ti  snd  San  Domingo 

Spanltth  West  Indies 

Total 


Exported  firom— 


Great 
Britain. 


$37.  811. 000 
4.  02.'>.  000 
10,  G43,  000 


52. 
5. 


32, 
6. 

11. 
9, 

1, 
1, 


France. 


479. 000 
9r>.i.  000 

198,  000 
054.  000 
OKO,  000 
245.  000 
475,  000  I 
711.000 
911.000 
326,  000 
433,  000 
522.  000 
711.000 
768,  000 
979.  000 
185.  000 
449.  000 
144.  000 


145,  023. 000 


$1,181,000 
3, 390,  000 
,'>07,  000 
4, 103.  000 
1,  351,  000 
1,  OOC,  000 

14.713.000 
4.  072,  OuO 

16.  32:J,  000 
3, 436.  000 


974,000 
851,  000 
4,963,000 
4,614.000 
344.000 
2, 178,  000 
3. 301,  000 


67, 807, 000 


United 
Statee. 


(35, 798, 000 
2.  154.  000 
8,  139.  000 


46.  086,  000 
9,  198,000 
1.541,000 
5.  179.  (K)0 
2,  704,  000 
313.000 
9,  139.  000 

1.  5^6.  000 

2,  258,  000 
1,  598,  000 


»1,000 


1,521,000 

721.000 

921,000 

5,130,000 

12,  C22,  000 


100,  5tfl,  000 
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COMMERCE    OF   ASIA. 

ASIATIC    TXJRKKY, 

Accordiug  to  the  latest  consalar  returns,  the  total  annual  foreign  com- 
merce of  Asiatic  Turkey  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 


Provinces.  Imports.  Exporto. 

AfUKisor i  $34,780,000  ,  $30,912,000 

SyrU* 49,500,000  ■        20,250,000 

AQoth«r 2,000,000  '          2.500,000 


Total 86,280,000  53,682,000 

The  fact  that  the  returns  of  trade  with  Asiatic  Turkey  are  assimilated 
with  the  returns  of  trade  with  Turkey  in  Europe,  by  the  principal  coun- 
tries trading  therewith,  adds  materially  to  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at 
a  close  estimate  of  this  trade,  as  well  as  to  the  difficulty  of  giving  those 
details  which  are  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  thereof. 

Asia  Minor. — ^The  imports  at  Smyrna,  the  principal  port  of  Asia 
Minor,  are  estimated  at  $23,000,000,  and  consist  of  alcohol,  $300,000 ; 
batter  and  cheese,  $250,000;  candles,  185,000;  canvas,  $260,000 ;  cloths, 
1675,000;  coffee,  $1,200,000;  cotton  goods,  $2,000,000 ;  flour,  $300,000 ; 
hardware,  $700,000;  iron,  and  manufactures  of,  $1,000,000;  manufactures, 
not  specified,  $8,000,000 ;  paper  and  pasteboard,  $550,000 ;  petroleum, 
1180,000;  nails,  $220,000;  rice,  $440,000;  silks,  $840,000 ;  sod  a,  $310,000; 
sagar,  $800,000;  timber,  $800,000 ;  wheat,  $590,000 ;  woolen  manufact- 
ures, $810,000;  together  with  a  general  assortment  of  other  manufact- 
nres  and  produce  in  less  quantities  than  the  foregoing. 

The  exports  from  Smyrna  lire  estimated  at  $21,0(]^,000,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  breadstuffs,  $485,000;  carpets  and  rugs,  $640,000;  cotton, 
•560,000;  figs,  $1,500,000;  gums,  $386,000;  licorice  root  and  paste, 
1350,000;  olive-oil,  $1,300,000 ;  opium,  $2,756,000;  black  and  red  raisins, 
13,835,000;  Sultana  raisins,  $1,200,000;  sesaihes,  $235,000;  skins, 
•325,000;  sponges,  $1,000,000;  tobacco,  $1,120,000;  valonia,  $4,800,000; 
wool,  $390,000,  &c. 

The  direct  imports  into  Smyrna  from  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1880,  according  to  Consul  Duncan's  returns,  amounted  to  $341,000, 
and  consisted  of  domestics,  $162,000 ;  petroleum,  $170,000,  and  rum. 

The  exports  from  Smyrna  to  the  United  States  during  the  same  year 
amounted  to  $2,717,000,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  opium,  $1,447,000; 
wool,  $408,000;  licorice  root,  $347,000;  figs  and  raisins,  $170,000;  car- 
pets and  rugs,  emery  stone,  gum  tragacanth,  &c. 

The  annual  imports  into  Palestine  are  estimated  at  $1,700,000,  and 
consist  of  cottons,  woolens,  maize,  rice,  sugar,  timber,  wheat,  &c.  The 
exports  are  estimated  at  $2,000,000,  of  which  soap  alone  constitutes  more 

*Con«al  Bdffar,  of  Beirat,  from  whose  estimates  the  trade  of  Syria  is  given,  remarks  that  owing  to 
tike  difficult  J  of  secnrinfc  correct  retams  from  the  S3n*ian  castoms  these  figures  are  only  approxfina- 
tioDfL  There  can  scarcely  he  any  douht  but  that  the  value  of  imports  for  Syria  is  too  high,  but  the 
ipproximation  is  the  best  that  can  be  given  from  available  sources.  It  is  probable  that  many  articles 
of  import  in  passing  from  port  to  port  are  entered  more  than  once,  and  thus  help  to  swell  the  total  ■ 
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than  oiiehalt*  of  tbe  whole,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  sesame, 
Jerusalem  ware,  oranges  and  lemons,  wool,  &c.  There  would  seem  to 
be  no  direct  trade  between  Palestine  and  the  United  States,  although, 
as  will  be  seen  further  on,  some  American  products  reach  that  country 
indirectly. 

Syria. — The  principal  imports  into  Syria  are  as  follows,  Palestine 
not  included  in  the  detail : 


Articlea.  Value.  Articles.  Value. 


Cotton  inanufacturea  . 

Ooft'tie 

Sugar  

Rico 


$7,032,000   I  lianlware $4,819,000 

1,  393,  000      Petrolenra  - 643.  000 

2,944.000,    All  other  articles 21,026.000 


4, 751, 000 


Total I    49,500,000 


Of  the  total  imports  into  Syria,  about  $35,000,000  worth  are  entered 
at  the  port  of  Beirut. 

The  chief  exports  of  Syria  are  as  follows : 

Port  of  Aleppo.— Corn,  $400,000;  wool,  $230,000;  soap,  $115,000; 
native  silks  and  cottons;  $235,000;  gold  coin,  $800,000,  &c.  Total  ex- 
ports from  the  port,  $2,650,000. 

Port  of  Alexandretta.— Wool,  $780,000;  cereals,  $760,000;  oxen  and 
sheep,  $:ilO,000 ;  silk  manufactures,  $630,000;  cotton  goods,  $150,000 ; 
goats'  hair,  $135,000,  &c.    Total  exports  from  the  port,  $3,439,000. 

Port  of  Beirut— GofSit  skins,  $1,975,000;  silk  thread,  $837,000;  silk 
goods,  $485,000;  wool,  $335,000,  &c.  Total  exports  from  the  port, 
$3,752,000. 

Port  of  Damascus.— CrSLi^e,  $2,300,000 ;  cotton  goods,  $420,000,  &c. 
Total  exports  of  the  port,  $3,063,000. 

Ports  of  Haifa  and  Atca.— Wheat,  $403,000,  &c.  Total  exports  from 
the  ports,  $500,000. 

Port  o/iaeaA:ta.— Grain,  $234,000 ;  tobacco,  $180,000 ;  cocoons,  $34,000, 
&c.    Total  exports  from  the  port,  $555,000. 

Porfo/Tar«M«.— Wheat  and  barley,  $1,125,000;  cotton,  $564,000;  wool, 
$120,000,  &c.    Total  exports  of  the  port,  $2,674,000. 

Port  of  Tn>o/t.— Grain,  $256,000;  wool,  $218,000;  soap,  $224,000; 
tissues,  $180,000 ;  fruit,  $100,000 ;  olive  oil,  $188,000,  &c.  Total  exports 
from  the  port,  $1,626,000. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  being  the  only  countries  which 
distinguish  their  commerce  with  Asiatic  Turkey  from  that  with  the 
Turkish  Empire,  details  thereof  with  said  countries  can  only  be  given. 

According  to  official  reports,  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  (1880)  and  the 
United  States  (1880-'8l)  with  Asiatic  Turkey  was  as  follows: 

Great  Britain. — Imports  from  Asiatic  Turkey,  $11,227,000;  exports 
thereto,  $14,167,000. 

United  States. — Imports  from  Turkey  in  Asia,  $876,000;  exports 
thereto,  $290,000. 

This  does  not  represent  by  any  means  the  trade  between  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, and  the  United  States  for,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  imports  re- 
ceived in  the  United  States  direct  from  the  Turkish  provinces,  exports 
to  the  value  of  $1,205,000  were  received  therefrom  through  England. 
How  much  American  produce  and  manufactures  reached  Asiatic  Turkey 
indirectly  is  not  ascertainable.  As  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  are 
fully  employed  in  supplying  that  market  with  their  own  goods,  it  can 
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well  be  assumed  that  ouly  sncli  American  articles  as  are  iu  especial  de- 
mand reach  Asiatic  Turkey  through  indirection. 

The  following  statements  show  the  details  of  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  Asiatic  Turkey : 

Imports  into  Ureal  Britain  from  Asiatic  Turkey. 


ArUclcB. 


Coffee 

Cora: 

Wheat 

Barley 

Indian  com  (maize) . 

All  other  kinds 

<'otton 


Dng6  . 

Dje«taffs  for  taimijig,  &c  . 

Fruit: 


Flg8 


Raisins. 
Dried.. 

Gallf. 


Ooaw.  all  sorts  . 

Iron  ore 

Licurice     

Kadderroot... 
OU. 
(Hire 


Chemical,  essential,  and  perfumed  . 

Opinm 

S^s  and  material  for  paper 

Swi»: 
Cotton. 


1879. 


$73, 000 
49,000 

5,000 
54,000 


Allot  her. 

Raw 

Waste,  &o 

5<kifts,  Rheep.  nndresaed 

^^tooes.  rouj^h  hewn  and  mancifactared  . 

T«>baceo,  manafactored 

Valoaia 

Wool: 

Sheep  and  lamb's 

Goat  8  hair  

Hannfactorea 

AD  other  articles 


Total. 


219,000 

49,000 

9,000 

59,000 

889,000 
1,846,000 
515,  000 
73,000 
515,  000 
151, 000 
34.000 
5,000  I 

792,000  ! 

1,000  I 

1,817,000  ' 

64,000  I 

49.000  ; 
83,000 


1880. 


49, 000 
73.  000 
49.000 
12, 000 
2, 453,  000 

1, 122, 000 
263,000 
510,  000 
778,000 


$59, 000 
15,000 

7,000 
146,000 
27.000 
467.000 
68,000 
83,000 
25,000 

676, 000 

1, 137. 000 

287,000 

292,000 

180.000 

306. 000 

73,000 

15,000 

311,000 


802, 000 
88,000 

20,000 
30.000 

2,000 

5.000 

78,000 

112.000 

17,000 

2, 274. 000 

1,788,000 
132, 000 
617,000 

1. 038, 000 


12, 160, 000   11, 227, 000 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Asiatic  Turkey. 


BRITIBB  GOODS. 


Amrel  and  haberdashery. . . 

Coilt,  cfaders,  and  f ael 

CiittaiM: 

Tani 

Bj  the  yard 

Byvalue 

liirin: 

By  the  yard 

^V^ 

Irao.  wroiij(h  t  and  not ... 

Copper,  wrought  and  not. 

^    Tia.  Dot  wrought 

^.i«fioed 

•witas: 

Bjtbeyard 

Brralae 

^Q  other  article* 


$98,000 
67,000 

$34,000 
80,000 

1,671,000 

10, 783,  000 

127.000 

938,000 

11,  026, 000 

88,000 

86,000 
5,000 

32.000 
3,000 

345,000 

482,000 

20, 000 

2,000 

224.000 

229,000 

34,000 

8,000 

312,  000 

10. 000 

825,000 


263,000 

3.000 

716.000 


Total Britiah  goods l  14,823.000  j    13,593,000 
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ExporUfrom  Great  Britaun  to  Asiatic  Turkey— Continvied. 

Articles.  1879.  1880. 


PORBIQN  GOODS. 


Arms  and  ammanitloii. 

Candles,  stearine 

Coffee  . 


Seeing  and  tannlDg  staffs  . 
et  • 


iCetals: 

Iron  bars 

Hanofactareii  of  iron  and  steel . 

a»lnm 
ce 

Spices: 

Pepper 

XJnennmeratetl 

Sugar 

Tea 

All  other  articles 


♦16.000  1 
15,000 

117,000 
15.000 

$4.00» 

26,000 

102,000 

5,000 

•   62,000 
10,000  , 

2,ooa 

170,000 

28,000 

18,000 

7,000 

204,000 

15,000 

12,000 

49,000 

5,000 

163,000 

10,000 
10,000 
17,000 
4.000 
140,000 

651.000 

574,000 

Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total  of  British  and  foreign  produce '  15,474,000       14,167,000 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement  that  cotton  yarns  and  piece 
goods  constitute  the  principal  portion  of  the  British  exports  to  Asiatic 
Turkey,  viz  :  Yarns,  $938,000,-  piece  goods,  $11,026,000;  all  other  cot- 
ton manufactures,  $88,000 — making  an  export  of  cotton  manufactures 
amounting  to  $12,042,000,  out  of  a  total  export  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  of  $13,593,000. 

The  average  price  of  piece  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain  to 
Asiatic  Turkey  is  estimated  as  follows:  Plain,  6  cents  per  yard; 
printed,  7.49  cents  per  yard. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  AMERICAN  TRADE   IN  ASIATIC   TURKEY. 

Consul  Duncan,  of  Smyrna,  says  that  some  American  products  find 
their  way  to  that  market  through  the  courtesy  of  British  and  French 
merchants,  which  do  not  appear  in  statistical  returns  as  American  goods. 
As  to  the  best  maimer  of  increasiHg  our  trade  in  this  district  he  writes 
as  follows: 

I  feel  that  I  Hhould  b«  very  careful  in  order  not  to  mislead.  We  have  fortunately 
two  or  three  enterprising;  American  merchants  here,  especially  Mr.  Daveo,of  Boston, 
and  Mr.  Sidi,  a  naturalized  American,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  this  market  as 
well  as  with  American  productions.  It  might  be  well  for  our  manufacturers  and  ship- 
ping agents  to  forward  their  circulars  to  these  gentlemen,  with  a  view  of  enabling 
them  to  judge  of  such  articles  as  could  be  introduced  with  profit.  I  could  easily 
name  many  articles  of  American  production  that  ought  to  find  ready  sale  here.  But 
in  a  country  where  all  is  paralyzed  by  the  condition  of  the  government,  where  there 
is  no  safety  for  either  life  or  property,  where  all  spirit  of  enterprise  is  crushed  out  by 
heavy  and  arbitrary  taxation,  it  is  not  safe  to  undertake  to  do  much  business. 

Consular  Agent  Hardegg,  of  Jafifa,  writes  as  follows  concerning  trade 
possibilities  in  the  East: 

To  American  trade  striving  to  gain  ground  in  the  East,  a  direct  line  of  steamers  by 
which  the  expensive  transshipment  in  English  ports  could  be  avoided,  would  be  great 
assistance.  What  may  be  said  in  general  of  all  half-civilized  countries  is  partic- 
ularly true  in  speaking  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  that  commerce  here  bears  the  unsonnd 
features  of  usury  and  enthusiastic  speculation,  and  consequently  the  ruling  commer- 
cial principles  are  somewhat  different  from  what  would  be  termed  in  the  West  a» 
straightforwardness  and  faithfulness  to  engagements. 

Consul  Edgar,  of  Beirut,  writes  in  relation  to  American  trade  in  his 
district: 

The  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Beirut  have  been  about  the  same  as  repi>rted 
last  year.    The  imports  from  the  United  States  consisted  solely  of  petroleum,  of  which 
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1,300,000  callous  were  entered.  Only  oue  American  vessiel  arrived  during  the  year. 
The  petroleum  was  brought  chiefly  in  Australian  and  Italian  vessels  at  an  average  cost 
for  freight  of  two  cents  per  gallon. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  washed  and  unwashed  wools  of  a  low  grade 
for  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  markets.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  more 
wool  was  export«d  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  year  than  in  the  previous  five 
jeaiK 

The  imports  of  English  gray,  bleached,  and  printed  cottons,  and  of  cotton  yam  to 
^rre  as  the  warp  of  the  various  native  cloths,  were  somewhat  greater  than  in  the 
previoos  year.  Some  coal  and  iron,  but  very  little  hardware,  were  imported  from 
Enzland.  The  iuiportH  from  England  are  brought  in  large  steamers  to  Alexandria, 
ind  thence  distributed  along  the  Syrian  coast  in  small  English  steamerH.  The  value 
of  English  cottons  thus  imported  exceeds  in  amount  that  of  any  other  article,  run- 
nioff  up  to  many  millions  of  dollars  annually.  I  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention 
of  the  Department  of  State  to  the  fact  that  our  American  cotton  manufacturers  can 
compete  with  the  English  in  this  trade  in  but  one  way,  namely,  by  the  establishment 
of  an  American  house  in  Beirut,  which  house  could  act  as  au  agent  for  other  American 
mftoa&ctures,  importing  goods  partly  in  petroleum  vessels,  and  exporting  wool,  rags, 
uid  olive-oil  in  the  returning  vessels. 

No  satisfactory  trade  can  ue  established  through  local  agents  or  the  consignment 
of  goods  to  present  firms,  all  of  which  are  interested  in  the  sale  of  other  goods. 

The  saperior  quality  of  American  cottons  is  fully  recognized  here,  and  if  a  sufficient 
uock  of  suitable  quality  and  variety  were  kept  on  hand  and  offered  for  sale  at  a  small 
profit,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  patience,  we 
fould  divide  this  vast  trade  with  the  Enclish. 

No  (xi$k  sales  can  be  made.  The  usnaf  time  given  by  Manchester  is  from  sixty  to 
ooe  hundred  and  twenty  days.  No  articles  of  American  manufacture,  except  petrol- 
eum and  cottons  and  cotton  yam  could  be  sold  in  large  quantity,  but  American  canned 
goods  of  all  kinds,  agricultural  implements,  sewing  machines,  clocks,  lamps,  hard- 
ware, firearms,  &c..  would  find  a  ready  sale. 

According  to  a  report  from  Consalar  Agent  Marengo,  at  Trebizonde, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  it  would  seem  that  even  in  that  comparatively  remote 
and  isolated  district  there  is  considerable  consumption  of  American 
prodacts. 

LBxtract  from  the  roport  of  Consular  Agent  Marengo.  1 

A»  until  now  there  was  no  consular  agency  of  the  United  States  in  this  city,  no 
«xsct  r«tum  was  made  of  the  goods  imported  from  America.  I  have,  however,  en- 
deavored to  obtain  the  most  correct  dat>a  on  the  articles  imported  as  well  as  on  their 
qaaatity,  and  it  was  all  I  could  obtain  with  great  difficulty  from  the  onstom-house  of 
onr  city. 

is  there  is  no  direct  navigation  between  America  and  Trebizonde,  merchandise 
urives  here  by  transshipment,  and  is  bought  at  the  various  markets  of  Europe,  so 
that  it  comes  through  second  and  third  hands,  and  its  cost  is  so  much  increased  as 
to  prevent  its  having  a  large  sale. 

1  think  it  would  be  in  their  interest  if  manufacturers  were  to  send  samples  and 
prices  current,  which  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  merchants,  who,  finding  it 
u  advantage  to  import  merchandize  direct  from  the  place  of  production  instead  of 
overpaying  for  it  by  taking  it  from  second  and  third  hands  in  the  European  markets, 
▼ould  import  larger  quantities. 

Axnerican  goods  are  in  much  demand  here,  and  their  quality  causes  them  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  of  England,  France,  and  other  countries,  but  they  are  little  known, 
uid  I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  means  of  introducing  and  extending 
American  commerce  in  these  countries  is  to  send  samples  and  price  lists,  and  I  am 
persnaded  that  in  a  short  time  coraercial  relations  will  be  established  between  the  two 
ooQDtries. 

The  amount  of  American  goods  imported  at  Trebizonde  during  1880  amounted  to 
1171,970.  This  sum  represents  only  the  goods  landed  at  Trebizonde,  a  considerable 
WDtity  having  also  been  landed  at  different  places  of  the  coast.  Among  the  articles 
the  principal  are  petroleum,  stoves,  metals,  wrought  and  un wrought,  cutlery,  clocks, 
ttd  watches. 

Pervia  and  the  Caucasus,  which  are  in  business  connection  with  Trebizonde,  would 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  apply  directly  for  the  articles  that  are  sold  in  those 
eonntries. 

^Wishing,  therefore,  to  be  of  service  to  the  country  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
naent,  and  to  extend  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  these  countries,  I  desire 
to  place  myself  at  the  disposal  of  the  commercial  chambers  and  the  manufacturers  and 
P^daeeiA,  in  order  to  maxe  their  products  known. 
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The  total  annual  imports  into  Trebizonde  amount  to  $6,280,000,  and 
the  exports  therefrom  to  $7,912,000,  The  principal  portion  of  the  im- 
ports are  of  British,  French,  and  Turkish  production;  American  im- 
ports being  fourth  on  the  list.  The  principal  portion  of  the  exports  go  ta 
England,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  France.  A  great  portion  of  the  imports 
entered  at  Trebizonde  find  their  way  to  Tabreez,  in  Persia. 

As  trade  statistics  from  this  portion  of  Asia  Minor  have  not  been  pre- 
sented heretofore  through  consular  sources  for  the  benefit  of  American 
merchants,  the  following  statements  showing  the  principal  articles  of 
import  and  export  into  and  from  Trebizonde  will  prove  interesting : 

Principal  imports  at  Trebizonde. 

ArticleH.  Countries  fh)m  which  iiupofft€<l. 

Manufactures Enxhind  nnd  France. 

Ironmon^rory Franc**  and  Germany. 

Sugar tYaneo.  NetherlanciH. 

Tea Grwit  Britain. 

Coffee France. 

Wines  and  liquors '  France.  Great  Britain,  Austiia,  Spain. 

Olive-oil Fi'auce,  .\rchipelago. 

Soap Turkey.  Greece. 

Glassware Helsilum. 

Fi-ench  nails France,  Belgium. 

Stearino  candles France,  Belgium,  Netherlands. 

Tin '  Uuited  States.  Austria. 

Oranges  and  lemons Italy,  Archipelago. 

Drugs    ..  I  France,  Netherlands.  Great  Britain. 

Machinery  and  tools ]  United  States,  Austria,  Gn-at  Britaio. 

Colonials i  France,  (>reat  Britain. 

Petroleum Uuiteil  States. 

Matches Austria.  Italy. 

Watches  and  Jewelry France,  Switzerland,  United  States. 

Steel,  copper,  &c France,  United  States. 

(toW  thread Austria,  Germany. 

Fruits Turkey,  Greece. 

Principal  erporis  from  Trebizonde. 

Articles.  Countries  of  production. 

Tobacco Anatolia. 

Tombeky  (tobacco) Persia. 

Nuts I  Trebizonde  and  neighborhood. 

Beans Do. 

Provisions Trebizonde  and  A rmenia. 

Wheat  and  flour Anntolia. 

Raisins Peraia, 

Silk  and  silk  goods Do. 

Cotton ,  Persia  and  .Vnatolia, 

Carpet*  and  shawls Persia  and  Kurdistan. 

Wool Anatolia  and  Persia. 

Gallnuts Anatolia  and  Peraia. 

Hides  and  skins Vniieniannd  Persia. 

Butter  and  tallow '  A  rmenia  and  Tn»biz«nde. 

Fruits  Trebizonde  and  neighborhood. 

Vegetables Trebizonde. 

Oranges  and  lemons Rizeh  and  Treliizonde, 

Siioes Trebizonde. 

Linen  of  Rizeh Rizeh  and  Tivbizonde. 

Rice Neijrhborhood  of  Ti-ebizonde. 

Gums  and  resins Persia  and  .Vnnenia. 

Fish  oils Neighborhood  of  Trebizonde. 

FOREIGN  CO]fl]fIERCE  OF  ADEW. 

According  to  official  returns,  forwarded  by  Consul  Williams,  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Aden  during  the  fiscal  yesir  1881,  was  as  follows: 
Imports,  $8,844,000,  exports,  $6,492,000.    It  is  scarcely  uecessarYjo  add 
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that  Aden  is  but  an  entrepot  for  the  import  and  re-export  of  goods  and 
that,  consequently,  the  greater  portion  of  it«  trade  is  transit  or  trans- 
shipment trade.  The  very  distribution  of  the  trade  of  Aden  shows  its 
oature,  viz:  Of  the  imports,  $7,713,000  were  entered  by  sea,  while  only 
♦771,000  were  entered  by  land,  and  of  the  exports,  $6,0li0,000  were 
cleared  by  sea,  while  only  $432,000  were  cleared  by  land.  In  addition 
to  the  goods  consumed  in  the  settlement,  the  goods  entered  and  cleared 
by  land  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  trade  proper  of  Aden. 

The  following  statement  showing  the  principal  imports  and  the  re- 
exports of  the  same,  will  further  show  the  extent  to  which  Aden  is  used 
as  a  transshipment  port. 

Imports  and  export a^  of  Aden — 1881. 

Principal  articles.  \     Imports.  Expoit8.     |   ^^^^  "j"^"*"' 

Cotton  KOod« I  $1,540,000  $1108,000  $4:J2, 000 

Coffee    427,000  190.000  237,000 

Fealhere I  103,000  94,000  9,000 

♦irmina 1,056,000  6«2.0(M)'  394,000 

•Joma 288,000  343,000  55,000 

Hid(«  aniUkiDA 464,000  677,000  213,000 

Coalu * 85J|»000    

Dttef,  pnmeH  and  citron 391,000  169,000  i  222,000 

^ak« 66,000,  33.000  1  33.000 

j>l»icea 292,000  1  18.5.000  i  107,000 

^ajtara 198.000  I  126,000  72,000 

Tobaceo 280,000,  138.000  142,000 

Twaaare 722,000  i  992,000  270,000 

Kfrw«i« ,  45,000  34,000  11,000 

AH  other  articlea 1,760,000  1,741,000  i  333,000 


ToUl 8,484,000  6,492,000!  1,992,000 

The  consul  gives  the  trade  between  Aden  and  the  United  States  during 
the  year  under  review  as  follow^s : 

Imports  from  the  United  States,  $411,238,  viz :  domestics,  5,295,536 
yards;  flour,  266  barrels;  tobacco,  2,288  pounds;  kerosene,  299,2(>0 
gallons. 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  $372,655,  consisting  of  coffee,  hides, 
and  skins. 

The  imiK)rt^  from  the  United  States  show  an  increase  over  the  preced- 
ing year  of  $59,000,  while  the  exports  to  the  United  States  show  a  de- 
<Tease  of  $464,000,  owing  t^  the  small  suppl^^  of  coffee  on  hand  and  its 
tpnsequently  high  prices. 

The  consul  remarks  that  200,000  yards  of  American  cotton  manufact- 
ures were  received  during  the  year  from  Great  Britain,  ami  that  con- 
siderable produce  intended  for  the  United  States  is  shipped  from  Aden 
to  Great  Britain,  and  appear  in  the  returns  of  British  trade  and  are  not 
credited  to  the  United  States. 

In  snbstantiation  of  the  consular  assertions  in  this  connection,  the 
British  returns  herewith  given,  show  that  foreign  cotton  manufactures 
were  ex{>orted  to  Aden  to  the  value  of  $152,000  during  the  year  1880. 

Situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  St*a,  on  the  great  commercial 
^'igbway  between  Europe  and  Asia  via  the  Suez  Canal,  Aden  must 
necessarily  be  an  important  port  of  call  for  steamers  as  well  as  a  distrib- 
nting  point  form  erchandise. 

Dnring  the  year  under  review,  1,110  steamshi))s,  of  1,556,049  tons, 
<*»Hed  at  Aden.  Of  these  835  were  British,  88  French,  51  Austrian, 
^^  Italian,  42   Spanish,  23  Dutch;  the  remainder  being  distributed 
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among  the  several  dags  of  the  other  commercial  natioDS,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  American  flag,  which  was  unrepresented. 

Of  this  total  entrance  of  steamships,  495  landed  passengers  and  coal, 
498  called  for  coal,  44  unloaded  coal,  18  called  to  land  passengers,  17 
called  for  provisions  and  water,  9  called  for  orders,  8  called  for  repairs, 
6  put  back  on  account  of  stress  of  weather,  &c. 

There  entered  during  the  year  19  satting  vessels,  viz,  6  with  rice,  5 
with  cotton  goods  and  oils  from  the  United  States,  4  with  coal,  1  with 
timber  and  with  general  cargo,  and  the  other  two  called  for  bill  of 
health  and  for  stress  of  weather. 

Importd  into  the  Uniti'd  Kingdom  from  Aden. 

Articles.  1879.  1880. 

Caoutchouc $127,000  $413,000 

Coffee 510,000  326.000 

Gum,  allsortR 122,000  16«,000 

Hides  2,000  122,000 

Indigo 34,000 

Skins  and  fun*.., 7,000  204,000 

Spic«« 73,000  336,000 

Teeth,  all  kinds 117,000  161,000 

AUartioles ^ 48,000  ^  133,000 

Total 1,006,000         1, 895, 000 

Exports  from  the  UnitHl  Kingdom  to  Aden, 

IIBITISII  GOOltg. 

Beer  and  ale $20,000  $44,000 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel 229,000  258,000 

Cotton  Tarn 25,000  15,000 

Cottons 53.000  54,000 

Metals,  iron,  wrought  and  not 6, 000  20, 000 

Telegraphic  wire 1, 122,  000  2, 000 

All  other  articles 134,000  102,000 


Total  British  goods '    1,589,000  495,000 


Cotton  manufactures 

FOBKIGS  GOODS. 

31,000 
27,000  - 

152,000 

All  other 

88,000 

4 

Total 

58,000  1 

185,000 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign  products i    1,647,000  680,000 


FOREiGiv  cojuiverce  of  jhuscat. 

The  only  American  consular  representjitive  in  Arabia  is  In  Mascat, 
the  capital  of  Oman.  From  a  very  interesting  report*  from  the  consal 
at  this  important  port,  the  foreign  trade  of  Mascat  during  the  fiscal  year 
1881  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $1,663,000  ;  exports,  $1,484,000. 

The  principal  imports  into  Muscat  are  cotton  goods,  rice,  sugar,  pro- 
visions, cutlery,  wheat,  flour,  sweet  oil,  pearls,  tobacco,  chemicals,  paper, 
timber,  &c. 

Tbe  principal  exports  are  dates,  cotton  manufactures,  shipped  to  Zan- 
zibar— re  exports,  doubtless — fruits,  pearls,  &c. 

•  See  ConRiilar  Reports,  No.  13,  for  November,  1881,  in  which  Consul  Magnire's  report 
is  piiUHhIicmI. 
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The  principal  imports  are  received  from  India,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Soath  Arabia,  Africa,  Singapore,  and  Mauritius. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  exports  goes  to  India,  Zanzibar,  Singa- 
pore, the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Mauritius. 

As  far  as  the  trade  of  Muscat  reaches  beyond  Asia  and  certain  islands 
off  the  coast  of  East  Africa,  it  would  appear  that  its  trade  with  the 
United  States,  small  as  it  is,  is  larger  than  the  trade  with  any  other 
country. 

There  are  no  direct  exports  from  Muscat  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
valne  of  the  direct  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounts  to  only  about 
110,000  per  annum. 

According  to  Consul  Maguire's  returns,  the  direct  imports  from  the 
United  States,  consisting  of  sheetings,  kerosene,  and  flour,  amounted  to 
$31,000,  and  the  direct  exports  to  the  United  States,  consisting  of  dates, 
amooBted  to  $102,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1881 .  Three  American  sail- 
ing vessels  entered  the  port  during  the  year,  two  from  India  and  one 
from  New  York.    All  three  cleared  for  New  York. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  consul  did  not,  in  his  otherwise  valuable 
report,  deal  at  more  length  with  the  possibilities  of  increasing  American 
trade  with  Oman,  for  it  would  ai)pear  as  if  there  is  a  fair  field  for  such 
increase.    He  says,  however,  that — 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  American  sheeting,  kerosene  oil,  and  flour.  The  sheet- 
ing (in  30-yard  pieces)  is  classed  by  the  native  dealers  with  8^^  pounds  39-inch  by  40 
yards  gray  shirtings  of  English  makes,  which  it  has  virtually  superseded.  The  bales 
coDtaining  an  even  number  of  yards  in  each  piece  are  preferred  to  the  uneven  oncB. 
Fioding  that  flour  imported  in  casks  did  not  keep  in  this  climate,  the  experiment  was 
tried  of  importing  it  in  50-pound  tins,  which  has  succeeded  admirably  and  commands 
a  better  market  than  any  of  thc^  European  kinds. 

FOREIGN  COIOIJIIERCE  OF  PERSIA. 

Haviog  neither  cousalar  representation  in  nor  direct  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Persia,  an  estimate  of  its  trade  can  be  arrived  at  only  through 
foreign  channels,  principally  through  the  very  able  reports  of  the  Brit- 
ish consuls  in  that  country. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Persia — that  is,  the  trade  carried  on  through 
the  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Persia — may  be  estimated  as  follows:  Imports, 
♦12,000,000;  exports,  $10,000,000. 

The  large  trade  carried^  on  with  Russia  through  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  the  overland  trade  with  Turkestan  and  Afghanistan,  is  not  taken 
into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  foreign  trade  of  Persia,  as 
being  of  little  consequence  to  the  outside  world.  The  trade  carried 
on  between  Trebizond  and  that  portion  of  Persia  of  which  Tabreez  is 
the  capital  is  already  accounted  for  in  the  imports  and  exports  of  Asia 
Minor.*  This  trade  (with  Trebizond,  with  Russia,  Turkestan,  and  Af- 
Rhanistan)  is,  doubtless,  three  times  as  large  as  that  which  is  carried 
on  through  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  which  is  here  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

The  principal  import43  gulfwise  into  Persia  are  cotton  manufactures, 
anus  and  ammunition,  confectionery,  preserves,  drugs  and  medicines, 
earthenware,  fruits,  fuel,  furniture,  gold  thread  and  gold-embroidered 
cloth,  glass,  grain,  indigo,  jute  goods,  leather  and  manufactures  of, 
liqnors,  matches,  metals,  oils,  perfumery,  provisions  and  flour,  spices, 
«ncar  and  candy,  timber  and  wood,  woolen  goods,  &c. 

The  principal  exports  consist  of  opium,  seeds,  cotton,  horses,  apparel, 

*See  pages  165  and  166. 
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dyes,  fraits  and  nuts,  raw  silk,  sngars,  wax,  wool  and  inanutactnres  of, 
pearls,  &c. 

The  following  extract  concerning  British  trade  in  Persia,  from  a  re- 
port written  by  the  British  consul-general  at  Bushire,  will  enable 
American  exjwrlers  and  importers  to  appreciate  the  trade  conditions 
which  prevail  in  Persia: 

The  arrangements  now  existing  for  British  trade  in  Persia  rest  partly  on  the  com- 
mercial treaties  of  other  powers,  and  to  soiife  extent  on  local  nsage. 

Whether  or  no  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  separate  commercial  treaty,  more  complete 
and  effective  than  at  present,  it  appears  that  as  tsoncerns  onr  tra<le  in  the  south  of 
Persia  some  luoditications  of  and  additions  to  the  present  an*augements  wonld  be 
advantageous  and  are  called  for  to  enable  onr  traders  to  compete  Huccessfully  in  all 
respects  with  the  Persian  traders  at  the  seaports. 

The  present  stipulation  is  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  British  exports  and  imports 
to  and  from  all  parts  of  Persia.  This  amonnt  is  nnfavorable  to  British  traders  ii\ 
cases  of  goods  purchased  for  exportation  at  the  seaport. 

In  such  cases,  therefore,  a  refund  or  reduction  of  2  per  cent,  on  such  goods  would  be 
desirable. 

British-owned  goods  on  which  the  full  .'S  per  cent,  duty  is  paid  to  be  exempted  froiu 
all  further  octroi  or  transit  dues,  as  at  present,  and  further,  no  taxes  or  fees  to  b<»> 
exacted  from  owners  of  beasts  of  bnrden  or  other  conveyances  carrying  British-owned 
goods  under  proper  "jowaz^'  (i.  <•.,  transit  pass). 

At  present  the  Persian  authorities  claim  the  right  to  5  per  cent,  on  British  goods* 
transshipped  in  harbor,  whilst  Persian  goods  are  transshipped  at  mnch  lower  rates. 
Duty  on  goods  so  transshipped  should  be  abolished  or  reduced. 

At  present  British  merchants  are  virtually  precluded  from  re-exporting  goods  ou 
which  5  per  cent,  duty  has  been  paid.  The  custom  of  allowing  seven-eighths  draw- 
back in  such  cases  should  be  adopted. 

Immediate  assistance  and  protection  to  British  vessels  shipwrecked  or  in  distress 
on  the  Persian  coast  should  be  compulsory  on  local  authorities  under  heavy  penalties. 
No  duty  should  be  levied  on  cargoes  of  such  vessels,  if  landed  and  resbipped.  No- 
charges  should  be  demanded  except  for  labor,  salvage,  and  hire  of  warehouse.  All 
Auch  charges  to  be  fixed  afterwards  by  British  and  Persian  authorities  in  consultation. 

When  iuteirdict  is  suddenly  imposed  on  export  of  specie,  proceeds  of  goods  of  British 
merchants  already  sold  should  be  excepted;  also  cash  realized  by  sale  of  goods  im- 
ported prior  to  prohibition. 

When  prohibition  is  imposed  on  exportation  of  produce,  one  month's  warning  should 
be  given.  Produce  purchased  by  British  traders  prior  to  issue  of  notice  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  out,  on  condition  of  the  holders  imraodiatel.v  notifying  the  quantity 
on  hand;  the  Persian  authorities  retaining  option  of  purchasing  the  same. 

In  cases  of  bankruptcy  of  Persians  there  are  many  influences  which  combine  to  place 
British  or  foreign  creditors  at  a  disadvantage,  and  although  it  may  seem  to  the  unin- 
itiated unfair,  in  practice  it  is  necessary  to  have  precedence  for  the  claims  of  foreigners 
if  not  Mohammedans. 

Provision  is  re(iuisite  for  the  authoritative  hearing  and  adjudication  of  commercial 
claims  of  British  against  Persians  at  the  principal  seaports,  iiushire,  Lingah,  Bunder 
Abbass.  Also  of  claims  agaiuHt  estat«*8  of  deceased  Persians.  In  latter  cases  pn^ced- 
ence  of  British  claims  over  Persian  wonld,  as  in  bankruptcy  cases,  be  advisable. 

The  res]>onsibility  of  Persian  local  authorities  for  due  protection  of  ]>erson8  and 
pre|>erty  of  Ih'itish  subjects  within  their  jurisdiction  should  be  defined  and  fixed. 

Provision  is  desirable  for  free  and  uuinterrupt.e4lsale  and  purchase  of  real  property 
without  vexatious  restrictions  of  local  law  courts. 

Agricultural  implements  and  industrial  machinery  should  be  free  for  introduction 
everywhere  in  Persia. 

The  direct  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Persia  dnring:  the  year  1880 
was  as  follows :  Imports,  8306,000,  consisting  of  opium  ($200,000),  gnms^ 
woolen  goods,  galls,  dried  fruits,  &c.;  exports,  $1,142,000,  of  which  cot- 
ton manufactures  amounted  to  $808,000;  and  copper,  wrought  and  nn- 
wrought,  to  $200,000. 

This  does  not  represent  the  British  goods  consumed  in  Persia  by 
any  means,  large  quantities  of  Manchester  cottons  and  other  British 
manufactures  being  imported  from  India. 
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The  foreign  commerce  of  British  India,  according  to  the  report  of 
ronsiilGeneral  Mattson,  of  Calcutta,  was  as  follows  during  the  Indian 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1881 :  Imports,  $201,235,000,  an  increase 
of  142,000,000  on  the  preceding  year ;  exports,  $288,000,000,  an  increase 
t)f  $28,000,000. 

The  chief  imports  into  British  India  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

Principal  articles  of  import. 


PriBolpal  articles. 


Valno. 


Totton  maoufactureA $D1, 643, 000 

Mftalii , 15,119,000 

NVioea  and  Ifqnors 5. 546,  000 

Railway  plant  and  rollinfr  stock 4,471,000 

SUk  mannfacturea 5,4<)2,000 

Kefatf^  sugar 6, 438,  000 

Woolen  mannfactares 5, 197, 000 

Bawiilk. 4,268,000 

Pmrisioos 3,921,000 


Principal  articles. 


Machinery  and  mill  work 

Wearing  apparel 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Paper  and  pasteboard  . . . 

Salt 

Urabrellas 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Value. 


$3, 079,  OOO 
2,  634.  OOO 
1, 300,  OOO 
1,944,000 
2,  662,  OOO 
1. 092, 000 

46,  519, 000 


201,  235.  OOO 


I*rincipal  articles  of  export  from  British  India. 


Principal  articles. 


Value. 


Principal  articles. 


Value. 


Opiam $54,400,000   i  Wool . 

Cotton 52.967,000      Oils.. 

C«r««ls 50.846,000   i  Lac... 


25,381,000   I  Silk,  raw  . 


Jate  16,736,000 

Indigo 14.286,000 

Teas 12,217,000 

Cotton  manufactures 7, 636, 000 

'oflee T 6.400,0v'«  I 


•Jote  manafacturea  . 


4.523.0U0 


H.  057,  OOO 
2, 325.  OOO 
2, 313,  OOO' 
2, 193,  000 
1,216,000 
2,174,IK)0 
1.406,000^ 

27,292,000 


Total  exporto 288,000,000- 


Spices  . 

Wood 

Saltpeter 

All  other  articles  . 


The  foreign  trade  of  British  India  by  principal  ports  will  be  nnder- 
stood  from  the  following  statement: 


Principal  ports.                                                      '  Imports. 

i  .^     . 

Bombav '  $74,800,000 

<'«lcatta 86,580,000  | 

Uangoon 14,0»0.000  ' 

Msdrsa I  13  260.000 

Kurracbee 4,290.000  i 

•Ml  other |  8,265,000 

Total !  201.235  000 


Exports. 


$105, 000,  000 
128,  000, 000- 
14.  430. 000 
10.  530,  000> 
3.  900,  000 
26, 140, 000 


288, 000,  000- 


^  Of  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  India,  dnring  the  year  under  review,. 
58.78  per  cent,  was  effected  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Trade  of  Briikh  India  hy  countries^  1881. 

<jfeat  Britain. — The    imports    from   Great   Britain    amounted    ta 
tl61,000,000,  leaving  only  $40,000,000  for  division   among  all  other 
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coantries.  The  imports,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  statement  further  on 
(exports  from  Great  Britain  to  British  India),  consist  of  a  general  assort- 
ment of  manufactures,  of  which  cotton  manufactures  constitute  the 
principal  feature. 

The  exports  to  Great  Britain  during  the  Indian  fiscal  year  March  31, 
1881,  amounted  to  $119,000,000.  A  continuous  increase  in  the  exports 
of  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  wheat,  cutch,  hides,  skins,. lac,  linseed,  and  teak 
is  noticeable,  while  as  positive  a  decline  in  the  exports  of  raw  sugar, 
coftee,  jute,  rapeseed,  saltpeter,  silk,  and  wool  is  noted. 

France. — Next  to  Great  Britain,  France  is  credited  with  the  largest 
share  of  Indian  trade,  viz :  Imports  fr6m  France,  $2,730,000 ;  exports  to 
France,  $25,350,000.  This  shows  an  increase  in  French  trade  with 
India  of  over  64  per  cent,  in  imports,  and  about  39  per  cent,  in  exports. 

Germany, — The  imports  from  Germany  amounted  to  only  about 
$275,000,  and  the  exports  thither,  consisting  of  cotton,  rice,  and  oils,  to 
about  $1,000,000. 

Italy. — ^Imports  therefrom  amounted  to  $2,300,000,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  apparel,  cords,  cotton-twist,  cotton  piece  goods,  aniline  dyes, 
beads,  hops,  brandy,  wine,  marble,  woolen  goods,  &c.  The 'exports 
thither  consisted  of  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  wheat,  hides,  jute,  seeds,  and 
raw  silk,  and  amounted  to  $10,900,000. 

United  States. — The  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  only 
$1,964,000,  a  decrease  of  about  $118,000  from  the  preceding  year,  which 
was  caused  by  the  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  gray  and  colored  cotton 
piece  goods.  Kerosene  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  import  of  any  account 
^at  present  from  the  United  States.  The  exports  to  the  United  States 
'amounted  to  $10,140,000,  a  decrease  of  about  $250,000  from  the  preceding 
year. 

The  balance  of  the  trade  of  British  India  is  divided  among  Spain, 
East  Coast  of  Africa,  principally  Zanzibar,  which  receives  considerable 
quantities  of  British  cottons  from  India,  Egypt,  South  America,  Aden — 
transit  trade— Arabia,  a  steady  trade,  especially  in  Manchester  and 
Indian  cottons,  Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  Straits  Settlements, 
Turkey  in  Asia,  and  Australasia.  Great  desire  is  expi'essed,  and  laud- 
able efforts  are  being  made,  for  the  increase  of  the  trade 'with  Austra- 
lasia. . 

The  export  of  raw  cotton  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  very  nearly  ap- 
proached the  export  of  1877,  and  the  East  Indians  would  seem  to  be 
hopeful  once  more  of  developing  this  industry  into  such  proportions  as 
will  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  United  States  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets. Were  all  other  factors  in  this  cotton  question  on  an  equality 
between  both  countries  the  quality  of  the  Indian  growth  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  anything  like  serious  competition  with  the  United 
States;  the  former  will,  therefore,  continue  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  goods  or  in  admixture  in  small  quantities  with  American  cotton 
for  the  better  grade  of  goods.  The  total  export  of  Indian  cotton  dur- 
ing the  year  amounted  to  508,652,368  pounds,  the  largest  export  since 
1877,  which  amounted  to  510,486,368  pounds.  Of  the  export  during 
1881  Great  Britain  received  226,000,000  pounds,  China  41,550,000  pounds, 
Italy  71,000,000  pounds,  France  68,000,000  pounds,  Austria  62,600,000 
pounds,  &c. 

The  exports  of  Indian  wheat  during  the  year  1881  amounted  to  7,444,375 
cwts.,  against  an  export  in  1876  and  1877  of  5,583,336  cwts.  and  6,340,150 
cwts.,  respectively.  The  exports  during  the  years  1879  and  1880 
amounted  to  only  1,044,709  cwts.  and  2,196,550  cwts.,  respectively.  Eice 
is,  however,  the  great  staple  among  the  cereals  of  Indian  export,  and 
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shows  a  steady  increase  year  after  year,  the  export  during  the  year  1881 
amoanting  to  27,266,344  cwts.,  of  which  11,792,000  cwts.  went  to  Great 
Britain — Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  Egypt,  Mauritias,  Malta,  and  Ara- 
bia receiving  the  principal  portion  of  the  remainder. 

The  other  principal  product  of  India  demanding  special  mention  is 
tea.  Theexportof  Indian  teaduring  theyear  1881  amounted  to  46,413,510 
ponnds  against  27,784,000  pounds  in  1877. 


NAVIGATION. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  British  Indian  ports 
daring  the  year  1881  was  as  follows : 


ClBMifloatioii. 


ViASiiMCan«l.. 
Tift  other  roates  . 


ToU]>.... 


Number.      Tonft. 


1, 459  ,  2, 133, 872 
1,480     1.394.925 


2,939  ;  3,528,797 
9,366  .  2.940,239 


Grand  total ;      12,305     6,469,036 


Of  the  foregoing  Great  Britain  took  part  to  the  extent  of  4,368  vessels 
of  5,119,860  tons,  which  maybe  almost  called  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian 
carrying  trade. 

The  United  States  flag  was  represented  by  85  sailing  vessels  of  107,711 . 
tons.  This  in  itself  is  reason  enough  for  the  insignificance  of  our  trade 
with  India.  The  one-sidedness  of  this  trade  is  further  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  while  only  31  vessels,  of  36,500  tons,  entered  British  Indian 
ports  from  the  United  States  69  vessels  of  84,644  tons  cleared  therefrom 
for  the  United  States. 

The  following  statements,  compiled  from  official  sources,  show  the 
details  of  British,  French,  and  American  trade  with  British  India : 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  British  India, 
Articles. 


I 


Caoatchoac 

Cbemkal  manofkctnres  and  prodnctn.. 

C«ff« 

Cordaf^aod  twine , 

Corn,  wheat 

Cotton: 
Itew. 


Ptoeejroods 

Cqtch....* 

Dnijcs , 

Djeotnfls: 

Indigo 

Sabetanoes  for  tannin}; 

GtUlM: 

Lac,  Med,  nhell,  stick,  and  dye. 

Another 

Heoip 

HidM: 

Not  in  any  way  dressed 

Tanned,  carried,  and  dressed  .. 

Hornssnd  hoofo 

Jute 

Hrrobolanoni 

Cocoannt 

^    Otbersorts 

Kiee  

Srtlower 

fiiltpeter 


1879. 


$391,000 

98,000 

4,420,000 

828,000 

2, 371, 000 

19,011,000 
224,000 
481,000 
317, 000 

8,097,000 
292,000 

I 
802,000 
224,000 
195, 000  < 

5, 270, 000 
1, 064, 000 
268,000 
15.733,000  I 
710,000  I 

695,000  . 

1, 020, 000 

15, 189, 000 

25,000 

1. 147, 000 


1880. 


$598,000 
146. 000 

5,  533. 000 
719.000 

8, 529, 000 

23,122,000 
122,000 
807.000 
314.000 

6,  l64. 000 
253,000 

1,710,000 
302,000 
166,000 

7,854,000 

1,409.000 

870.000 

19,  500, 000 

865,000 

661,000 
1,035.000 
15, 228. 000 
107,000 
870,000 
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Impartd  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  British  India — Continued. 


Articles. 


Seeds: 

Fliix  and  linseed . 

Rape 

Unonumerated . . . 
Silks: 


Raw  . 


Knubs  and  waste  . 

Manufactured  .... 
Skins: 

Goat,  undressed  . . 

Goat,  tanned 

Sheep 

Spices : 

Ginger 

Other  sorts 

Sugar 


Tea. 

Toeth,  elephants',  &c  . . . 

Wood: 

Hewed 

Sawed 

WooU  sheep  and  lambs' . 
Woolen  nianufacturf^s. . . 
All  other  articles 


1879. 


14. 


3. 


,  a.^,  000 

!,  691, 000 
U09,000 

401,000 
170,  000 
462,000 

132,000 

t,  872,  000 

914. 000 

471,000 

107,000  , 

710,000  ' 

144,  000  , 

400,000  ■ 

671.000 
7,000 
780,000 
311,000 
083.000  I 


1880. 


$10, 162,  000 

2,944.000 

967,000 

394,  OCO 
204,000 
404.000 

326,  000 
4, 080,  000 
1,  288,  000 

365.000 

253,000 

1,  832.  000 

14, 926,  000 

608,000 

1, 94S.  000 

4,000 

5, 460.  000 

404,000 

3, 410.  000 


ToUl j-    120,032,000         146.373,000 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  British  India, 
PRODUCTS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Apparel  and  haberdasher)* 

Amis  and  ammunition : 

Fire*arras 

Gnnpowder 

Beer  ana  ale 

Books,  printed 

Carrisgcs,  railway 

Chemical  products  and  preparations. 

Coals,  ciuiiers.  and  fuel 

Cotton : 

Yam 

By  the  yard j 

By  value 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Glass  manufactures 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Leather : 

Wrought  and  not 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Linen,  by  yard 

Machinery : 

Steam  engines 

All  other  sorts 

Metals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Leau,  pig,  pipe,  and  sheet 

Zinc,  wrought  and  not 

Painters'  colors 

Paper,  all  sorts 

Pickles,  vinegar,  and  sauces 

Provisions  not  otherwise  noted 

Salt 


Stationerv  other  than  paper 

Telegraphic  wire  and  apparatus  . 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

All  otner  articles 


$1, 256, 000 

64.000 

59,000 

1, 346, 000 

404,000 

73,000 

229,000 

1, 108,  000 


$1,  506,  000 

68,000 

49,000 

1,  307.  000 

407.000 

282,000 

297.000 

1,535,000 


Total 103,878,000 


8, 967.  000 

13,756,000 

60,  331,  000 

87, 636,  000 

714.000 

1,  079.  000 

36.>,  000 

438,000 

486.000 

559.000 

1,006,000 

1, 346,  000 

287,000 

413.000 

132,000 

136,000 

292.000 

331,000 

1.812,000 

2.471,000 

1, 336, 000 

1.671.000 

7,461,000 

11. 730.  000 

3,  653, 000 

4.  539, 000 

272, 000 

238,000 

277,000 

418,000 

506,000 

544.000 

632, 000 

1.234.000 

438,000 

340,000 

540,000 

656,000 

860,000 

826,000 

331,000 

409,000 

15,000 

39,000 

525.000 

802,000 

1,  749,  000 

2,  526. 000 

364.000 

540,000 

6. 408. 000 

7,864,000 

103,878,000 

147. 992, 000 
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Exports  from,  the  United  Kingdom  to  British  India — Continued. 
FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  PRODUCTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


Candles,  st^'arlne 

Cotton : 

Yarn 

Msnn&ctared 

Pyeiiiir  and  tanDing  stnfis 

Extnict»  for  dyeinK  and  tannin j; 

Fiib,  salted  or  cored 

Glass,  all  sorts 

Hetals: 

Copper,  part  wrought  or  not 

Iron  bars 

.Steel,  not  wrou^sht 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel . 

Zinc,  cnide 

Zinc,  manufactured  

Paper,  all  kinds  except  hanging  .... 

Petrolenm 

Quicksilver 

8dk: 

Raw. 


$238,000 


$180,000 


Mannfaotured 

Spirits: 

Brandy 

Another 

TrfUi, elephants',  See... 
Tobacco,  manufactured. 
Toys 


Wine 

Wood,  sawed  and  Are • 

Woolen  mannfact ares , 

All  other  articles r. 


462.000 

365.000 

496, 000 

671,000 

88,000 

229.000 

78,000 

107,000 

68,000 

44.000 

224.000 

209,000 

I.  030, 000 

569,000 

554,000 

831.000 

107,000 

102,000 

195,000 

214.000 

73.000 

122.000 

30,000 

34,000 

195.000 

277, 000 

4,000 

4,000 

30.000 

3.000 

5,000 

4,000 

30,000 

39,000 

107,000 

102,000 

112,000 

156,000 

59,000 

12^,000 

30,000 

64,000 

64,000 

78.000 

508,000 

638,000 

5.000 

15,000 

535,000 

846,000 

1, 180, 000 

1.  629. 000 

Total  for  products. 


6,516,000 

Grand  toUl  of  British  and  foreign  products 110, 391, 000 


7,664.000 


155, 656. 000 


ImportH  into  France  from  Bntish  Inditty  the  Straits  Settlements  included,  1880. 


Articles. 


v««ds,  oleafzinons 

Cottsii,  rasr 

Wbtat  and  other  grain . 

<•«•« 

lAdigo 

SUk 


General  im- 
ports. 


Special  im- 
ports. 


Rice 

Cooosnot  and  other  oils  (fixed  pure) . 
Cschew  in  i 


ladisn 


JaU 


mbber  and  gutta  percha  in  mass . 


Rswhidm. 
Hoi 


Olssxinoiis  nuts  (peanuts,  Sue) 

TiMoesofparesflk  

Xitrateaof  potash 

Tortoisesbell  

Mather  of  pearl  and  other  shells  (crude) . 

Cooaion  woods 

Cssbiaeres.  hand  manufactures 

•«4a.  exotic  

Fcrolaa,  exotic 

P'wter.  crude 

Isdiao  saiTron  root 

Wooliamaas 

CiOT«S. 


9s«s,  pure  exotic  ...... 

Mraw  and  other  mats  ... 

Wusktos.  tanned 

Nntidaal  fniiu 

£x«Ucwoods    ..  

<*«a»s  sad  n^^n  (exotic) . 
<>tW  articles 


$11.  395,  000 
6, 399,  000 
2,459,000 
1,960,000  I 
1.  824.  000  I 

1,  319, 000 
1,001,000 

750,000  : 

645.000 

562,000 

537.000  . 

524.000  I 

454.000  I 

42b.  000  I 

395,000 

325.000  ; 

301,000 

211.000  I 

203,000 

85,000 

84,000 

84,000 

80,000  i 

68,000 

45,000 

33,000  I 

24.000 

24,000 

20,000 

24,000 

17,000 

17.000 

16,000 

2,  537,  000, 


$11,  386, 000 

5,  035, 000 

2, 071.  000 

1,698,000 

1, 824. 000 

1, 161, 000 

867,000 

620,000 

645,000 

575,000 

380,000 

510,000 

275,000 

426. 000 

395,000 

321,000 

275,000 

SM.OOO 

202,000 

70,090 

4.'»,000 

84,000 

72.000 

68.000 

45.  000 

83,000 

4.000 

24,000 

11.000 

20.000 

15.000 

16.000 

16.000 

874,000 


Telal i      84.348,000 
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Exports  from  France  to  British  India,  1880. 

Articles. 


Cotton  manufiMtarm 

Saffron 

Silk  m&nnfactarM 

Wool  manofiMtDres 

Wines 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqnenrs 

Watches  and  clocks 

Manufaotores  in  skin  and  leather. . 

Jewelry  in  eold  and  silver 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Gold  and  platinum  wire      

Tools  and  metal  manufactures 

Prepared  hides 

Tovs 

Pottery,  elass  and  crystal 

Books  and  stationery 

T^d 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn  . 
Other  articles 


Total. 


'  General  ex- 

Special  ex  • 

1       ports. 

L-      --     - 

ports. 

$706,000 

$62,000 

{           848,000 

28,000 

1           287,000 

34,000 

'            187,000 

176,000 

170,000 

167.000 

1            165,000 

164,000 

72,000 

7.000 

61,000 

60,000 

52,000 

11.000 

51,000 

40,000 

42,000 

42,000 

33,000 

29.000 

!              26.000 

22,000 

25,000 

25,000 

23.000 

22.000 

21,000 

20.000 

11,000 

11.000 

8.000 

7.000 

310,000 

148,000 

2,507,000 

1,074.000 

AMERICAN  TRADE   WITH  BRITISH  INDIA. 

According  to  the  oflScial  returns  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  from  British  India  during  the  fiscal  year 
1881  amounted  to  $18,012,000,  which  is  $8,000,000  more  than  is  credited 
to  this  country  in  the  oflBcial  returns  of  British  India,  which  amount  is, 
however,  covered  by  the  imports  from  Oeylon  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. The  carrying  trade  between  India  and  the  United  States  is  largely 
with  foreign  flags,  viz :  Brought  in  American  vessels,  $4,728,000 ;  brought 
in  foreign  vessels,  $  13,284,000. 

The  direct  exports  fix)m  the  United  States  to  India  amounted  to  only 
$858,000  during  the  year  1881.  The  Indian  returns  credit  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  during  the  same  year  with  a  value  of  $1,964,000. 

Much  of  the  difference,  in  both  the  imports  and  the  exports,  between 
the  Indian  returns  and  those  of  the  United  States  is  accounted  for  by 
the  shipment  of  goods  to  and  from  the  United  States  via  England,  and 
credited  to  the  latter  country. 

Of  the  imports  in  to  India  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1881 
($1,964,000),  kerosene  amounted  to  $1,818,000,  and  cotton  manufactures 
to  $69,350,  leaving  only  $77,000  for  all  other  articles,  which  consisted  of 
drugs  and  medicines,  clocks  and  watches,  painters'  materials,  tobacco, 
resin,  hardware  and  cutlery,  perfumery,  instruments,  &c. 

The  imports  of  the  United  States  from  British  India,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  Ceylon  were  as  follows : 

Free  of  duty. — Hides  and  skins,  $2,244,000;  cuteh  and  gambler, 
$1,547,000;  tin,  in  blocks,  bars,  and  pigs,  $2,997,000;  gums,  $1,113,000; 
indigo,  $1,007,000 ;  woods,  $418,000 ;  oils,  essential  and  fixed,  $312,000 ; 
drugs  and  dyes,  $237,000;  coffee,  $140,000 ;  rubber,  $60,000 ;  rags,&c., 
$78,000,  &c.    Total  free  of  duty,  $11,236,000. 

Dutiable  imports. — Jute,  $2,390,000 ;  jute  manufactures,  $1,165,000 ; 
linseed,  $1,250,000 ;  spices,  $515,000;  saltpeter,  $367,000;  orown  sugar, 
$176,000,  &c.    Total  dutiable,  $6,776,000.    Grand  total,  $18,012,000. 

While  the  inequality  of  our  trade  with  India  is  most  apparent,  our 
imports  therefrom  amounting  to  more  than  nine  times  our  exports 
thereto,  tjie  consul-general  in  his  otherwise  interesting  report  is  silent 
coi^cerning  the  possibilities  of  increasing  the  same.    In  regard  to  the 
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decrease  of  American  shippiug  iu  Indian  ports,  the  consul-general  writes 
as  follows : 

The  old  American  residents  in  India  speak  with  patriotic  entbnsiam  of  the  proud 
old  days  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  seen  at  the  mast-head  of  one-half  the  ships 
in  this  great  seaport,  when  the  omcers  and  (seameu  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
held  a  leadiujT  position  among  the  uatipnSf  and  their  ships  not  only  interchanged  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  America  and  India,  but  carried  the*  freit^ht  of  Asia  to 
nearly  all  the  great  markets  of  the  world.  But  now  our  dag  is  rarely  seen  in  the 
crowde<l  harbor  of  Calcutta,  and  the  gallant  American  seaman  turns  up  only  as  an 
0(>«asional  survivor  of  a  past  generation. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  readily  understood  how  welcome  have  been 
the  late  news  that  the  question  of  American  mercantile  marine  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  and  the  government  at  home. 

Hoping  that  it  may  add  a  little  more  light  upon  this  subject,  I  have  prepared  from 
the  records  iu  this  office  the  following  table,  showing  the  gradual  decrease  of  Amer- 
ican shipping  at  this  port  for  the  last  twenty -five  years  : 


Tear. 


.Number  of 
>    vessels. 


1»S7 

I8S8 

lj« 

im , 

1«1 

!>€£ I 

l>«3 ' 

im , 

1«5 

1«« 

1*17 

\m I 

18» 


167 

143 

120 

110 

143 

109 

106 

00 

38 

45 

36 

58 

41 


Tot4»l  ton 
nage. 


137, 

119, 

106, 

103. 

123, 

98, 

91. 

50, 

35, 

41. 

35, 

65, 

41, 


Yeai-. 


Number  of.  Total  ton- 
vessels,  nage. 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873 

1874.. 

1875 

1876 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880.. 

1881. 


—I 

40  ' 

34 

53  I 

39  ' 

S8 

34 

30 

42 

25 

18 ; 

23; 
16  ' 


43. 9M 
34, 017 
61, 310 
41,532 
28,997 
40.049 
33, 151 
50.898 
31.091 
23.481 
28.816 
19,945 


the  same  period,  the  shipping  of  other  leading  commercial  nations  baa 
For  example,  British  vessels  in  1859-'60  were  2,585,  with  a  ton- 


Darin, 
steadily  increased, 
nage  of  1,158,790,  and  in  1880-'81,  3,629  vessels  of  2,826,908  tons. 


Kationality. 


1859-'60. 


I  Nnmberof 
vessels. 


G^man 

Italian  .... 
ITorwegiao 


Tonnage. 


36,544 
3,732  ; 

748  , 


Number  of 
vessels. 


1880-'81. 

Tonnage. 


66.78« 
65, 267 
23.70« 


Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  exhibit,  the  trade  between  British 
India  and  the  United  Stat^js  has  increased.  In  1877  the  imports  into  In- 
dia from  the  United  States,  according  to  official  Indian  returns,  amounted 
to  only  $698,000 ;  in  1881  they  amounted  to  $1,904,000.  Tlie  imports  of 
American  goods  at  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Ceylon,  say  $500,000, 
are  not  included  in  the  Indian  returns. 

In  regard  to  cotton  manufactures,  we  hold  an  inexcusable  position. 
During  the  year  1880  the  exports  of  British  cottons  to  India  amounted 
to  nearly  $103,000,000,  viz : 
4277 12 
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Exports  of  cotton  goods  from  England  to  British  India  during  the  year  1880. 


Description. 


Yarn  and  twiet ponnds. 

Plain  piece  goods yards. 

Prin  ted  p  iece  goods do . . 

Mixed  piece  goods do . . 


Quantity. 


44, 097, 700 


1, 361, 258, 000 

308, 405, 700 

634.300 


Total  piece  goods do ...  i 

Lace  and  pa  tent  net  goods I 

Hosiery :  stockings  and  socks { 

otb  er  sorts j 

Sewing  thread I 

AU  other  cotton  goods I 


1, 670, 296,  000 


87.688,000 
433,000 
92,000 
112,000 
413.000 
360,000 

Total  to  India I      102,870,000 


Value. 


$13,772,000 


67,004,000 

20, 587, 000 

97,000 


The  British  cottons  exported  to  India  must  be  of  very  low  grade,  if 
the  prices  thereof  serve  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  their  quality, 
viz,  plain  piece  goods  from  4.84:  cents  in  Bombay  to  5.34  cents  per  yard 
in  Madras,  and  printed  goods  6.49  cents  in  Bengal  to  7.25  cents  in  Mad- 
ras, per  yard.  It  need  scarcely  be  expected  that  our  manufacturers 
could,  or  would  care  to  if  they  could,  compete  with  these  prices,  but 
there  must  be  a  comparatively  large  trade  in  good  cottons,  and  of  this 
trade  our  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  secure  a  reasonable  share, 
enough,  with  what  we  should  be  able  to  secure  in  the  trade  in  metals, 
liquors,  refined  sugars,  railway  materials,  provisions,  drugs,  and  medi- 
cines, &c.,  to  balance  our  imports  from  India. 

The  falling  oflf  in  the  imports  of  American  gray  cottons  in  1881,  aa 
noted  in  the  Indian  official  returns,  was  altogether  owing  to  the  fact  that 
our  manufacturers,  finding  better  markets  for  their  goods  nearer  home, 
neglected  the  East  Indian  market — a  mistake,  if  not  worse  than  a  mis- 
take, on  the  part  of  our  manufacturers,  very  much  comjilained  of  by  our 
consuls  in  several  countries,  as  well  as  in  India. 

The  assistant  secretary  to  the  government  of  India,  in  his  report  for 
1879,  referred  as  follows  to  the  imports  of  American  cotton  manufact- 
ures— and  the  reference  is  as  applicable  to  the  subject  to-day  as  it  was  at 
that  time. 

The  importa  of  American  gray  cotton  goods  are  increasing;  having  risen  from 
387,000  yards,  in  1874-75,  to  975,000  in  1878-79— an  increase  to  be  attributed,  it  would 
seem,  entirely  to  the  recent  modifications  in  the  Indian  tariff,  by  which  gray  goods 
made  of  yarns  not  of  a  higher  number  than  30  are  exempt  from  duty.  Most  of  the 
American  goods  imported  ate  drills,  and  these  when  made  of  30  yarn  and  under  have 
been  exempted  since  March,  1878.  From  inquiries  in  Bombay  it  is  believed  that  the 
increase  in  the  trade  in  these  goods  is  far  greater  than  appears  from  our  returns  of 
trade  with  the  United  States,  for  large  quantities  of  American  drills  are  imported  via 
England,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  Americans  have  taken  fuU  advantage,  both  la 
Calcntta  and  in  Bombay,  of  the  remission  of  duty  and  placed  considerable  quantities 
of  their  goods  in  the  Indian  market.  The  actual  trade  from  the  United  States,  however, 
is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  trade  in  gray  cotton  goods,  which  were  import-ed 
to  the  extent  of  over  775,000,000  yards,  whereas  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
were  under  a  million.  If  the  addition  of  what  comes  via  England  iucresised  this  amount 
sixfold,  the  trade  in  American  cloths  would  still  be  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the- 
whole  trade. 

FORGION  COmiHERCE  OF  CEYI.01V. 

According  to  the  returns  supplied  by  Consul  Morey,  of  Colombo,  the 
annual  foreign  commerce  of  Ceylon  is  estimated  as  follows:  Imports, 
$23,694,000;  exports,  $25,195,000. 

Of  the  total  imports,  rice  and  other  grain  constitute  over  $11,000,000^ 
and  cotton  manufactures  $3,624,000;  the  other  chief  imports  being 
haberdashery  and  millinery,  dried  and  salted  iQsh,  flour,  malt  liquors,. 
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hardware  and  cutlery,  manures,  metals,  spirituous  liquors,  sugar,  to- 
bacco and  manufactures  of,  wines,  arms  and  ammunition,  &c. 

Of  the  total  exports,  coffee  amounted  to  $16,760,000,  cocoanut  oil  to 
$2,193,000,  plumbago  to  $1,028,000,  the  other  chief  exports  being  copra^ 
timber,  oils,  seeds,  barks,  &c. 

The  priucipal  direct  trade  with  the  West  is  witli  England,  viz:  Im- 
ports from  England  over  $5,000,000;  exports  to  England  $16,456,000. 
Considerable  trade  is  canned  on  between  the  island  and  British  India, 
China,  Australia,  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

The  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Ceylon  is  included 
with  that  of  India  in  our  customs  returns.  Consul  Morey  estimates  the 
valae  of  American  products  reaching  Ceylon  during  the  year  1880,  via 
England  and  Bombay,  there  being  no  direct  imports  from  the  United 
States,  at  $85,000.  The  direct  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the 
same  ye^r  amounted  to  13,196  tons,  valued  at  $1,057,000,  against  6,601 
tons,  valued  at  $815,000^  during  the  preceding  year.  Comi>aratively  in- 
significant as  the  foregomgimportsof  American  products  appear,  Consul 
Morey  says  that  they  are  very  much  in  excess  of  those  of  any  previous 
year  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  American  merchandise  reach- 
ing Ceylon  as  above  comprised  arms  and  ammunition,  cotton  piece  goods^ 
bacon  and  hams,  kerosene,  oilmen's  stores,  and  tobacco. 

The  direct  trade  between  France  and  Ceylon  is  embraced  in  the  trade 
with  British  India. 

The  following  statements  show  the  details  of  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ceylon : 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Ceylon. 


Artiolcfl. 


Bwk,  PemrlAD 

Cotf^ 

Cordagedand  twine 

CoUon,  raw 

HbnM  and  boofii 

OO:  Chemical,  eMential,  and  perfumed 

Cocoanut  

Plnnbafro 

flpieea,  cinnamon 

JJl  other  artkles 

Total 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Ceylon, 


isao. 


1   .  . 

- 

$292,000  1 

$617,  OOa 

14,R2.000  , 

12, 4rt3,  WO- 

263,000 

2*J9,  000 

30,000  i 

!)8, 00(^ 

27,000  . 

25,000 

30,000  i 

64,000 

1.050,000 

1, 832. 00(r 

170, 000 

175, 000 

506,000  ; 

447, 000 

881.000  1 

476,000 

17, 340, 000  1 

16, 466,  00» 

BBinSH  QOODB. 


▲ppttnel  and  haberdashery 

BMMiDdale .:. 

Goala,  cinders  and  fuel 

Cetton.  yarn 

CflCton:  By  the  yard 

By  Talne 

Karthen  and  china  ware 

0l««i  mannCactarea  

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Uaen  mannfactares 

Machinerr:  Steam-engines 

All  other  snrts 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

per,  all  sorts 

IToalcna.  by  the  yard 

JJIaCber  articles 

Total  British  goods  

'^  D 


1870. 

1880. 

$190, 000  ! 

$278,000 

112,000  ; 

144,000 

195.000 

287,000 

54,000  , 

44,000 

1,521,000  ' 

1, 691,  OOO 

25,000 

49.000 

44,000 

59,000 

34,000 

30,000 

107,000 

112,000 

10.000 

7,000 

15.000 

127,000 

30,000 

68,000 

413. 000 

739,000 

22.000  ; 

15,000 

70,000 

107,000 

39.000 

4i.00O 

914.000  1 

995,000 

3,796.000. 

J  4,796,000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Ceylon — Continued. 


POUEIOK  uooue.  I        1879.       I        1880. 


Butter $20,000  $17,000 

Cotton,  maDufactuivtl '20,bW  ,  20,00« 

Metals:  Iron  bare 3.U00  \  2,000 

Mami tact u res  iron  and  atecl 5.000  10,000 

Spirite,  brand V I  8,000  15,000 

Tobacco 15,000  I  17.000 

Wine 47.000  48^000 

Wood,  hewn  and  mtwed  I  1,000    

All  other  articles |  125,000  |  114,000 

Total  foreign  R0«)ds I  224,000  !  243,000 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign  prodactB ,  4,010.000  5,039,000 


FORGION  COIVHHERCE  of   THJE  straits  SETTIiEMfilVTS. 

The  Straits  Sottlenients  comi)rise  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca, 
and  embrace  an  area  of  1,445  square  miles.  The  latest  statistics  give  the 
population  as  about  310,000.  of  which  about  8,000  are  white  and  202,000 
colored.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  Settlements  is  67,  with  an 
attendance  of  4,679. 

In  addition  to  the  importance  of  Singapore  as  a  producing  settle- 
ment the  fact  of  its  lying  on  the  verj'  highway  of  the  large  European 
merchant  marine  engaged  in  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Malaysian 
trade  makes  it  a  receiving  and  distributing  port  for  the  trade  of 
that  portion  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  great  storehouse  from  which  the 
English  manufacturers  aui)ply  the  immediate  and  permanent  wants  of 
the  surrounding  markets.  An  American  house  at  Singapore,  estab- 
lished on  a  solid  basis  and  conducted  on  true  business  principles,  which 
would  always  keep  on  hand  such  manufactures  as  are  required,  and 
sending  its  agents  out  to  the  markets  which  receive  their  supplies  from 
this  port,  would  in  a  few  years  add  many  millions  to  the  volume  of  our 
trade  with  the  Orient. 

The  importance  of  Singapore  as  a  port  of  call  and  transshipment 
will  be  understood  from  a  simple  statement  of  its  navigation  statistics. 
About  4,500  vessels,  representing  a  tonnage  of  3,122,000  tons,  enter 
and  clear  at  Singapore  annually.  Of  this  fleet,  2,880  vessels  of  about 
1,875,000  tons  are  English.  The  greatest  tonnage  of  any  other  country 
is  that  of  FrancH?,  followed  in  their  respective  order  by  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Italy,  and  the  United  States. 

The  American  flag  represents  about  35  vessels  of  33,000  tons  in  the 
Singapore  fleet,  but  the  tonnage  entering  from  and  clearing  for  the 
United  States  is  as  follows :  Entering  from  the  United  States,  6,300  tons, 
showing  the  very  insignificant  amount  of  American  ])roducts  reaching 
Singapore  direct;  clearing  for  the  United  States,  48,000  tons,  showing 
the  preponderance  of  trade  against  the  UnitM  States.  The  principal 
tonnage  entering  and  clearing  at  Singapore  is  to  and  from  the  following 
countries  in  their  respective  order:  Hong-Kong,  553,000  tons;  Great 
Britain,  478,000  tons ;  Dutch  Possessions,  460,000  tons ;  China,  202,000 
tons;  India,  188,000  tons;  France,  r50,000  tons;  French  Possessions, 
140,000  tons;  Siam,  120,000  tons. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  navigation  of  Singapore  shows  that  the  ton- 
nage to  Hong-Kong  is  more  than  twice  the  t<onnage  therefrom ;  the 
t<mnage  to  and  from  Great  Britain  is  about  equal ;  the  tonnage  from  the 
Dutch  Possessions  is  greater  than  the  tonnage  thereto.  There  is  scarcely 
uny  tonnage  to  China,  the  tonnage  therefrom  being  lOO.OOOtQng^^f 
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a  total  of  202,000  tons;  the  tonnage  from  India  is  nearly  twice  as 
mach  as  the  tonnage  thereto ;  the  tonnage  from  France  is  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  the  tonnage  thereto ;  the  tonnage  from  the  French  posses- 
sions is  much  larger  than  the  tonnage  thereto;  the  tonnage  to  and  from 
Siam  ia  about  evenly  balanced.  There  is  considerable  tonnage  between 
Penang  and  Singapore,  but  as  this  may  be  considered  coast  trade  it  is 
not  taken  into  consideration. 

The  foregoing  tonnage  statistics  give  a  fair  insight  into  the  trade  dis- 
tribation  of  Singapore. 

In  regard  to  the  details  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, the  following  statements  show  the  principal  imports  and  exports 
as  well  as  the  countries  and  colonies  from  which  they  are  received  and 
to  which  they  are  shipped.  The  tables  are  so  arranged  as  to  show  at  a 
glance  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
is  merely  transit  or  distributive,  the  difference  between  the  imports  and 
exports  showing  the  amounts  consumed  in  the  settlement,  or,  where  the 
exports  are  greater  than  the  imports,  showing  the  values  of  the  native 
goods  entering  thereinto,  unless  in  articles  which  may  be  imported  in 
one  year  and  held  over  for  export  to  another  year. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  total  tragic  is  greatly  aug- 
mented by  tlie  trade  of  the  settlements  with  each  other,  which  is  largely 
transit,  and  yet  the  imports  into  Penang  are,  in  many  cases,  entered  again 
as  imports  into  Singapore  and  Malacca,  the  same  holding  good  in  the 
export  trade  also.  Exports  from  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  country, 
are  often  entered  twice  and  sometimes  three  times ;  thus  the  trade  is 
fictitioasly  increavsed,  and  yet  how  much  thereof  is  so  affected  cannot  be 
very  well  ascertained : 

The  principal  imports  and  exports  of  Singapore  and  Penang  during  the  year  1880. 

Trade  of  Penang. 
Imports.   '    Exports. 


Principal  artiolen. 


AncAnnta  <epice) 

AppMrel,  milhiiery,  and  hosiery. 

Coprm 

Coala 

Coffee 

CotUm  manufaetores 

Cotton  twist 

Baxthen  and  china  ware 

Vlata,  dried  or  salted 

V1o«ir 

Gambler 

Gtain:  Rice 

I  and  dyes 


Trade  of  Singapore. 
Imports.       Kxports. 


Gatta-percba  and  rubber  . 
Hardware  and  cutlery  . . . 

ICedictiies 

Hidea. 


Matchea 

Metals:  Tin 

]f  ntmeipi     

OQ:  Cocoanat 

Kerosene  and  paraffine. 
Opiviu 


PrortaioBS,  fresh  and  presi*rved  . 


8a«ro  <wd  tapioca. . 

Mk,raw^ 

Silk,  piece  goods. . 
Spiritii  and  winos . 
Sugar 


TobaoGO,  and  manufactnres  of 

Wood  and  timber,  and  mannfactiires  of . . 

Woolen  mann  factures , 

Unbrellaa 

All  other  articles 


Total  of  merchandise 54,162,00«     46.175,000 


$ir>4. 000 

815,000 
429, 000 

1,  610,  000 
600,  000 

8.106,000 
066.000 
361,  000 

1,115,000 
300, 000 

2,  324. 000 
5, 505, 000 
1, 037, 000 

323,000 

2.  069, 000 

456. 000 

257.  000 

596,000 

273.000 

3,024.000  ! 

278. 000  I 

180.000  ; 

435.000  ' 

5,048,000 

1,  558, 000 

627. 000 

079.000 

2. 060, 000 

813, 000 

439.000 

500,000 

740, 000 

304. 000 

1,003,000 

381,  OOo 

365, 000 

299,000 

10,212,000 


$241, 000 
277,000 
496, 000 


825.000 
5,  715. 000 

783,000 

200. 000 
1. 195.  000 

102.000 

3.  627. 000 

4,  698, 000 
845, 000 
389,000 

1,880,000 
66,000 
151, 000 
881.000 
223.000 

3,210,000 

194,000 

6(^,000 

286, 000 

4.  695, 000 

2, 152,  000 
655.000 

1,604.000 

2,  313, 000 
802,000 
207,000 
207,  OOo 
.168, 000 
163,000 
715, 000 
636,000 
115,000 
217,000 

4,976,000 


$336.  000  I 
86,000  { 
34, 000  . 
96.000  ; 
20,  000 
1,957,000 
54,000 

7.5. 000 ; 

156.  000  I 

3,000  1 

20, 000 

2, 106,  000  ' 

109.000  I 

49,000  ! 

121.  000  i 

143,000  I 

47,000  ! 

47, 000  i 

73,000  : 

3,  520, 000  . 

83,000  : 

6,000 

88,000 

1.380,000 

995,000  , 

212,  000 

149. 000 


$424,000 
15,000 

9,  OOO 

30,000 

778,000 

13, 000 

36.000 

216,000 

42.000 

3,000 

1,127,000 

98,000 

5,000 

174.000 

16.000 

8,000 

47.000 

59.000 

3,  797, 000 

161,000 

48,000 

30, 00^ 

1,467,000 

1,  010,  000 

253,000 

200,000 


50,000 
558,000 
254,000  , 

42,000  , 
144,000  I 
636,000 

85,000 

29.000 
155,000  , 
2.734,000  I 


33,000 

283,000 

226,000 

1,730,000 

92,000 

1,485,000 

104,000 

83','ob'o 
1,428,000 
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TRADE  OF  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS,  BY   COUNTRIES,  DITRINa  THK 

YEAR   1880. 

Ill  submitting  the  following  statement,  showing  the  trade  of  the  Set- 
tlements, by  countries,  for  the  year  1880,  it  is  considered  necessary  to 
remark  once  more  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  imports  are  exported, 
Singapore  and  Penang  being  merelj'^entrfepdts  for  the  reception  and  dis- 
tribution of  merchandise.  The  inter-settlement  trade,  which  gives  an 
artificial  inflation  to  the  total  trade,  must  be  also  borne  in  mind. 


Imports. 


iMPonTs  rero  siKOAroRK. 


Value. 


I: 


From  Great  Britain 

BritiHh  India 

Hong-Kons: 

Pi'iianj;  and  Malaooa 

All  other  Briiisk  posBessiona 

Tot-al  from  Groat  Britain  and  posACs 

sious 

Dutch  possessions 

Slam  

Malav  Peninsula 

China      

French  India 

Cochin  China 

Sarawak 

Philippines 

Fran  c« 

Oormanv    

ITnited  States 

All  other  countries 


$13, 065, 000      To  OreAt  Britain 

8,606.000  li         British  India 

5,351,000  Hong-Kong 

6, 403,  000  j  Penan g  and  Malacca , 

445,000  All  other  British  possessions. 


Exports. 


EXPORTS  PBOM  SINGAPORE. 


32, 870. 000 

8,  558,  000 

4,417,000 

2. 862,  000 

1,  044.  000 

8U7, 000 

323,000 

766,  000 

480,000 

804,000 

672, 000 

441, 000 

109, 000 


IMPORTS  IKTO  PRNANU. 

From  f treat  Britain 

Bi  iti«h  India , 

Hong-Kong 

Si  ngapore  and  Malae<ia 

A  U  other  British  possessions  ■ 


Total  from  Great  Britain  and  posses 

aions  

Dutch  possessions 

Siam  

Mnhiv  Peninsula 

China 

Oermany 

All  other  countries 


Total  into  Penang  . 


IMrOini*  INTO  MALACCA. 


Dutch  settlrniente. 
All  other  places  . 


Total  into  Malacca . 


16,  654, 000 


Vrom  Singapore  and  Penang 930, 000 

Malay  Peninsula 1,  239. 000 


146,  000 
3,000 


I- 


2.  318,  000 


Total  into  Singapore I  54, 162,  000  i 


1, 965, 000 
4.023,000  I 
2,266.000  ! 
1.7.-^8.000  , 
46,  000 


10.  058,  000 
2, 135,  000 
2,244,000  I 
1,817.000 
157,  000 
149,000  I 
94,000  I 


Grand  t otal  of  settlements 73, 134,  000 


Total  to  Great  Britain  and  posses- 
sions   

Dutch  possessions 

Siam 

United  States 

French  India 

Malay  Peninsula 

China 

France , 

Sarawak 

Philippine^! 

Cochin  China 

Germany 

Austria 

All  other  countries 


Total  from  Singapore 

EXPORTS  FROM  PKXANG. 


Value. 


$8. 655. 000 

1,593,000 

3,667,000 

1. 8.56, 000 

557,000 


16,  328, 000 

11.631.000 

3,786,000 

4, 120, 000 

3,416,000 

1,  28.\  000 

856.000 

1, 7P5. 000 

572,000 

424.000 

264.000 

308,000 

250.000 

1,141,000 


To  Great  Britain 
British  India 
Hong-Kong 


Singapore  and  Malacca 

All  other  British  possessions 

Total  t/O  Great  Britain  and  posses- 
sions 


Dutch  possessions. 
Malay  Ffiiinsula . . 

Siam' 

Holland 

Unit^'n  States 

China 

Another 


46, 175. 000 


2,669.000 
2. 489, 000 
1. 159. 000 
2,264.000 
91,000 


8, 672, 000 

3,  0.10. 000 

1.345.000 

748, 000 

1.02.3,000 

877,000 

685, 000 


Total  from  Penang I    16,489,000 


EXPORTS  FROM  MALACCA. 


To  Singapore  and  Penang  . 

Malay  Peninsula 

Dutch  possessions 

All  other  places 


Total  from  Malacca 

Grand  total  fit>m  settleroenta. 


2,481.000 

381,000 

36.000 

112,000 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  trade,  tbe  following  statements  show  the 
imports  and  exports  of  bullion  and  specie  into  and  from  the  Straits  Set- 
tlement : 

ImporU  and  exports  of  bullion  and  specie,  1880. 


nirOBTS  INTO  BINQAPORE. 


From  Great  Britain 

Honi;-K<>nf( 

Malacca  and  Penang. 

British  India. 

Dutch  India 

8iam    , 

Japan 

Malav  PeninBoia 

China  

All  oUier  places 


Total. 


IMPOBTS  ETTO  PBXANG. 


FttHn  Great  Britain 

Sinjrapore  and  Malacca . 

Hong-Konj; 

Japan     

Dntch  India 

British  India 

Siam  

China 

All  other  places 


Total. 


IICPOKTV  INTO  MALACCA. 


Amount. 


12,171, 
1, 076, 
666, 
149, 
765, 
374, 
634, 
128, 
70, 
222, 


000 
000 
000  I 
000 
000 
OOO  ! 
000  ' 
000  , 
000 
000  ' 


6.  245. 000 


$1, 046.  000 
465,000 
240,  000  I 
100.000  I 
87,000 
85,000  ; 
25,000  I 
20,000  : 


2. 976.  000 


From  Sinf^pore •      $884, 000 

Penanj; i         14.000 

Malay  Peninsula ]  5.000 


Total 1,003,000 


EXPORTB  FROM  SINOAPORE. 


To  Dutch  India 

China 

M  alacca  and  Penance  • 

Malay  Peninsnla 

Hong-Kong 

Great  Britain 

Siam  

Cochin  China 

British  India 

French  India 

All  other  places 


Amount. 


$2,297,000 

1, 573, 000 

1, 297, 000 

1.  256,  000 

399,000 

297,000 

433,000 

147,000 

140.000 

184.000 

305,000 


Total I      8,325,000 


BXFORTB  FROM  PENAKO. 


To  Dutch  India 

Siara 

Malay  Peninsula 

Hong-Kong 

Singapore  and  Malacca. 

^P'P*- 

China 

Holland 

All  other  plaoeH 


$2,044,000 
332,000 
329.  000 
241.000 
152,000 
80.000 
25,000 
51.000 
77.000 


Total. 


EXTORTS  FROM  MALACCA. 


To  Singapore  and  Penaug . 

Malay  Peninsula 

Dutcii  India 


Total. 


3.  331, 000 


$177,000 
397. 000 
162,000 


736.  OOf 


RECAPITULATION. 

Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  huUinnaHd  specie  into  and  from  the  Straits  Sei- 
tlementSf  the  Inter-Settlement  imports  and  exports  not  included. 


Countries. 


UCP0BT8  IKTO  THB  BETTLBMBIfTB. 


Valae. 


From  Grnit  Britain., I    $4,117,000 

Hons-Kong I      1,316,000 


Japan 

British  India.... 

Dntch  India 

Siam        

Malay  Pen  insula . 

China 

All  other  places . . 


734,  UOO 
234,  000 
855,  oOO 
399,  000 
133, 000 
90,000 
217,000 


ToUl  imports 8,005.000 


Countries. 


EXPORTS  FROM  THE  8KTTLKMKNTM. 


I     Value. 


To  Dntch  India 

Malay  Peninsula 

China , 

Siam 

Hong-Kong , 

Grt»at  Britain 

French  India 

Cochin  China 

British  India 

Effvpt 

Holland 

All  other  places. . . 


Total  exporto 10,766,00f 


503.000 
023.000 
598.000 
765. 000 
640,000 
321.000 
184,000 
147.000 
140.000 
80,000 
51.000 
314,000 


DETAILS  OP  TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES. 


The  importance  of  the  Straits  Settlements  as  receivers  and  distributers 
of  trade  is  sach  as  to  justify  a  more  detailed  analysis  thereof  than  Cjan, 
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nnder  the  circumstances  which  control  the  extent  of  this  re^iew,  be 
very  well  given  to  Oriental  countries  in  fjeneral;  for  this  reason  the  fol- 
lowing details  of  imports  from  the  principal  countries  are  given. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  distribution  of  the  foregoing  trade,  the 
following  statement  showing  the  principal  countries  from  which  the 
foregoing  imports  were  received  and  the  principal  countries  to  which 
they  were  re-exported  is  given. 

Apparel. — Received  from  Hong  Kong,  Great  Britain,  France,  India 
and  other  British  possessions ;  reexported  to  British  possessions,  &c. 

Coals. — Received  from  Great  Britain  chiefly,  with  small  lots  from 
Australia. 

Coffee. — Received  from  the  Dutch  possessions,  and  re-exported  to 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  India,  Australia  and  other  British 
possessions. 

Cotton  manufactures. — Received  from  GreatBritain  (about  $7,000,000)^ 
British  India,  Hong-Kong,  with  small  lots  from  the  Dutch  possessions, 
France,  Germany,  French  possessions,  &c.,  and  reexported  to  French 
possessions,  Dutch  possessions,  Siam,  Hong-Kong,  Cochin  China,  Ma- 
lay Peninsula,  Sarawak  and  other  British  possessions. 

Cotton  twist, — Received  from  GreatBritain,  with  small  lots  from  Brit- 
ish India,  and  re-exported  to  Siam,  Malay  Peninsula,  Dutch  possessions^ 
French  possessions,  and  Spanish  possessions. 

Fish. — Received  from  Siam,  French  possessions,  Hong-Kong,  Malay 
Peninsula,  &c.,  and  re-exported  to  the  Dutch  possession,  principally, 
with  small  lots  to  British  Burmah,  China,  Hong-Kong,  &c. 

Gambier. — Received  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Dutch  possessions, 
and  re-exported,  together  with  the  native  gambier,  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  Dutch  possessions,  the  United  States,  Germany,  British  India, 
&c. 

Mice. — Received  from  Siam,  British  Burma,  Malay  Peninsula,  Dutch 
and  French  possessions,  &c.,  and  re-exported  to  the  Dutch  possessions,. 
Malay  Peninsula,  Sarawak,  &c. 

Gunnies. — Received  from  British  India,  and  re-exported  to  British 
possessions  and  various  foreign  countries. 

Gutta-percha. — Received  from  the  Dutch  possessions  principally  and 
re-exported  to  Great  Britain,  with  small  lots  to  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

Hardware  and  cutlery. — Received  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany  f 
consumed  in  Singapore  and  Penang. 

Hides, — Received  from  British  Burma,  Dutch  possessions,  Siam,  Hong- 
Kong,  French  possessions,  &c.,  and  re-exported,  together  with  Singa- 
pore hides,  to  Great  Britain,  with  small  lots  to  Hong-Kong,  France,  and 
the  United  States. 

Tin. — Received  from  Siam  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  with  small  lota 
from  the  Dutch  ]>ossessions,  and  re-exported  to  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Hong-Kong,  and  France. 

Opium. — Received  from  British  India,  and  re-exported  principally  to 
the  Dutch  possessions,  with  small  lots  to  the  French  possessions,  China, 
Hong-Kong,  Malay  Peninsula,  &c. 

Pepper. — Received  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Dutch  possessions, 
with  small  lots  from  Siam,  and  re-exported,  together  with  native  pepper, 
to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  &c. 

i^a^^cin*.— Received  from  the  Dutch  possessions,  Malay  Peninsula,  &c, 
and  reexported  to  Hong-Kong,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  China, 
British  India,  &c. 

Sago  and  tapioca. — Received  from  the  Dutch  possessions,  Labuan,  and 
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Sarawac,  and  re-exported  to  Great  Britain  principally,  with  small  lots  to 
British  possessions,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France. 

Silkj  rate, — Received  from  Hong-Kong,  China,  Frencli  possessions^ 
Siam,  &c.,  and  re  exported  to  British  Burma  principally,  with  smalllot^ 
to  Dntch  possessions,  Malay  Peninsula,  &c. 

Silkj  piece  goods. — Received  chiefl 3^  from  Hong  Kong,  and  mostly  con- 
samed  in  Singapore. 

Spirits, — Received  from  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Dutch  possessions,, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  consumed  in  the  Settlements. 

Sugar. — Received  from  the  Dutch  possessions,  &c.,  and  re-exported,, 
together  with  the  native  sugar,  to  British  possessions  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Tea, — Received  from  Hong-Kong,  and  consumed  in  the  Settlements. 

Tobacco. — Received  from  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  possessions  and 
Hong-Kong,  and  exported,  together  with  native  tobacco,  to  Holland 
principally. 

Woolen  goods. — Received  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  con- 
samed  in  the  Settlements. 

*  MAI^ACCA. 

The  trade  of  this  Settlement  may  be  estimated  as  follows,  specie  not 
iDcladed:  Imports,  $2,318,000,  of  which  about  $2,000,000  were  received 
from  Singapore  and  Penang;  exports,  $3,000,0(X),  of  which  $1,770,000 
were  exported  to  Penang  and  Singapore. 

The  principal  imports  into  Malacca  were  as  follows: 

Rice. — $600,000,  from  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Dutch  settlements  f 
re-€xi>orted  to  the  value  of  $244,000  to  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Opium. — $180,000,  from  Singapore;  re-exported  to  the  value  of 
$140,000  to  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Tin. — $1,164,000,  from  the  Malay  Peninsula;  all  re-expoited  to  Sing- 
apore. 

Toeacco. — $60,000, from  Singapore;  consumed  in  the  Settlements. 

Specie. — $1,000,000,  from  Singapore,  and  reexported  to  the  amount  of 
$736,000  to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Dutch  possessions,  and  Penang. 

Imparts  into  (ireat  Britain  from  the  Straits  Settlements. 


Articles. 


1879. 


Caoatcbooo ,      $243,000 

Cofce t         73,000 

Cstcb  ud  gatmbier ;    1,798,000 

LacM«d,  shell,  stick  and  dyes 7,000 

All  other i        138,000 

Gatta-perchft 1 ,  934,  000 

452,000  I 
180,000 

54.000 
156,000  ' 
C,000  I 

68,000  i 


Xotdiwsed 

Dressed 

BsmssBd  hoofs 

Jwiglsss 

00,  chemical,  essential,  and  perfamed  . 

Ofl,  fmeoamerated 

Bioe.. 


oS^ 


fiuinaceoas  Huhstances . 


I  1,244,000 

1  550,000 

Pepper 1  1,268,000 

.    Other i  536,000 

Bngir.nnieilned 540,000 

Tia,  in  blocks,  ingots,  and  rognlaH i  2,371,000 

Tsbsreo: 

UBuanofactiired 146,000 

Manafactarrd 68.000 

ABsCberartxlee 1,027,000 


Total. 


1880. 


$5ro.  (KKV 

4KG,000 

2,  27S,  OOO- 

?0,  000 

i74,000 

2,  453,  000" 

r»36, 000- 

486, 000 

107. 00<^ 

180,000 

15, 000 

214,000 

32,000 

1, 482,  OOO 

1,  030,  OOO 

1,  870. 000 
389,  000 
77H,  000 

3, 4-25.  OOO* 

98.000> 
49,000 
310,000« 


12,466,000       17,372,000' 
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Exports  from.  Crreat  Britain  to  the  Straits  Settlements. 


Articles. 


BRITISH  (JOODS. 


Appnrel  and  haberdafthery 

AiiuK  and  ammunition : 

Firearms  (small) 

Gunpowder 

Beer  ana  ale 

''CoalB  and  cindoi-s  and  fuel 

Cotton  yarns 

Cottons: 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Kart  hen  ware  (and  china) 

•GlaHR  manufactures 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Linens,  by  yard 

Marhiuery : 

Steam  engines 

All  other 

Metals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wroujjht  and  not . . . 

Lead,  pi^,  pipe,  and  sheets  . 

Telegraphic  wire 

Umbrellas  and  jiaraaols 

Woolens,  by  yard 

All  other  sorts 


Total  Britiah  goods  !    9,861.000 


FORKir.S  GOODB. 


Butter 

Candles 

Cotton  manufactures  . 
(luano . 


Metals : 

Iron,  bars., 
Steel. 


Manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  . 
SpiritH: 

Brandy 

Perfumed  and  sweetened 

Wine    

Woolen  manufactures 

All  other  articles 


Total  foreign  goods . 


1    1879. 

1680. 

:   $151,000 

$160,000 

25,000 
25, 000 
98,000 

457,  000 

458,  000 

20,000 

69,000 

127,000 

549.000 

797,000 

'  5,018,000 
]  51,  000 
44,000 
44,000 
122,  000 
78,000 

8,363.000 

219, 000 

73.000 

64,000 

200,000 

48,000 

83,000 
73, 000 

50,000 
88.000 

336,000 
78,000 
10,  000 
1. 249, 000 
180, 000 
161,  000 
1    896,000 

423,000 

93.000 

12,000 

15,000 

185,000 

268,000 

1, 201, 000 

9,861.000 

11.027,000 

39,000 
88,000 
73.000 
8,000 

20,000 
64,000 
170.000 
15,000 

17,000 
4,000 
20,000 

5,000 
10,000 
49,000 

5,000 

20,000 

49,000 

10.000 

415.  000 

4,000 

44.000 

44,000 

13.000 

490,000 

748,000 

928.000 

-Grand  total  British  and  foreign  productrt 10,609,000       11,955,00 


TRADE  OF  FRANCE  WITH  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 


The  trade  between  France  and  tlie  Straits  Settlements  is  included,  in 
French  returns,  in  the  trade  with  "  British  India."  The  following  de- 
tails are  therefore  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Settlements: 

The  French  goods  imported  into  the  Settlements  are  valued  at 
$810,000,  and  consist  of  millinery  and  hosiery,  fire-arms,  beads,  books, 
cabinet-ware,  playing  cards,  clocks  and  watches,  cotton  manufactures 
($454,000,  consisting  ]):incipally  of  sarongs  or  native  breech-clouts), 
earthenware,  preserved  fruits,  glassware,  gold  thread,  hats,  jewelry, 
leather,  saddh*ry,  machinery,  matches,  medicines,  brass  ware,  hardware 
and  cutlery,  musical  instruments,  paints,  paper,  perfumery  provisions 
preserved,  silk  piece-goods,  brandy,  liqueurs,  stationery,  tobacco,  silk 
umbrellas,  wines,  and  woolen  goods.  The  imports  of  French  goods  into 
the  Settlements  seem  to  be  gradually  but  steadily  increasing.  The 
same  holds  good  in  relation  to  the  exports  from  the  Settlements  to 
France. 
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GERMAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  imports  from  Grermany  are  estimated  at  $820,000,  and  consist  of 
goods  similar  to  those  given  above  from  France  (matches  constituting 
the  largest  single  import),  together  with  iron  and  ironware,  steel,  tin- 
ware, zinc,  naval  stores,  gin,  tar,  and  pit^ch.  Consul  Stnder,  of  Singa- 
pore, reports  that  the  Germans  are  making  praiseworthy  eiforts  for  the 
increase  of  their  trade  with  the  Settlements,  and  that  the  results  fully 
justify  these  efforts. 

HOW  GREAT  BRITAIN  CONTROLS   THE   MARKET. 

Of  the  European  goods,  principally  British,  which  reach  the  Settle- 
ments from  Hong-E^ong  and  Bntish  India,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Millinery  and  hosiery,  arms,  cabinetware,  playing  cards,  clocks 
and  watches,  cotton  manufactures,  earthenware,  preserved  fruits,  glass- 
ware, flour,  jewelry,  boots  and  shoes,  machinery,  matches,  medicines, 
brassware,  hardware  and  cutlery,  ironware;  provisions,  salted,  fresh  and 
I»reserved;  silk  piece-goods,  and  wines. 

Taking  into  account  the  British  goods  which  reaeh  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments through  the  foregoing  sources,  and  those  which  reach  the  Settle- 
ments direct,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  portion  of  all  the  mann- 
f^ictures  received  at  and  distributed  from  Singapore  and  Penang  are 
of  Bntish  origin.  It  may  be  further  added  that  these  manufactures 
r«»ach  markets  of  consumption  via  these  Settlements  to  which  it  would 
W  almost  impossible  to  ship  them  direct. 

AMERICAN  TRADE   WITH   THE   STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS. 

Unlike  the  other  nations,  the  United  States  has  no  direct  export  trade 
with  the  Straits  Settlements,  with  the  exception  of  kerosene,  and  we 
are  therefore  indebted  to  other  countries,  chiefly  Great  Britain,  for  the 
fact  that  any  other  American  products  whatever  are  imported  thereinto. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  very  hard  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  American  produce  received  in  the  Settlements,  and  the 
following  details  concerning  the  same  are  taken  from  official  colonial 
returns,  supplemented  by  the  judicious  discernment  of  our  consul  at 
Singapore. 

The  trade  between  the  Settlements  and  the  United  States  is  given 
in  the  official  returns  as  follows:  Imports  from  the  United  States, 
f  490,000:  exports  to  the  United  States,  $5,006,000. 

How  unreliable  the  foregoing  returns  are,  as  far  as  the  imports  of 
American  products  are  concerned,  is  at  once  apparent  when  it  is  taken 
into  con.sideration  that  of  the  total  imports  all  but  about  $7,000  is  cred- 
ited to  kerosene.  Of  the  American  products  and  manufactures  reach- 
ing the  Settlements  via  England,  the  consul  at  Singapore  mentions  the 
following:  Arms,  clocks  and  watches,  cotton  manufactures  (the  cotton 
manufactures  of  foreign  origin  exported  from  England  to  the  Straits 
Settlements  during  the  year  under  review  amounted  to  $170,000;  how 
much  of  these  were  American  it  is  impossible  to  say),  canned  fruits,  pre- 
served or  canned  meats,  soap,  &c. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  are  much  more  than  the  amount 
given  in  the  official  returns,  a  great  deal  of  merchandise  being  credited 
to  Great  Britain  which  is  intended  for  the  United  States,  but  shipped 
via  the  former  country.  The  principal  direct  exports  to  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1880  were  as  follows:  Coffee,  originally  from 
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Dutch  India;  gambler,  from  the  Malay  Peninsula;  gums,  from  Dutch 
India,  British  Burniah,  IIongKong,  &(*.;  gutta-percha  and  India  rubber^ 
from  DntcJi  India  and  Sarawak ;  tin,  ($.'^,000,000)  from  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula and  Siam  ;  essential  oils ;  rattiins, from  Dutch  settlements;  sago; 
mother-of-pearl ;  shellac ;  spices,  principally  pepper  and  nutmegs,  from 
Dut-ch  Indi<a  and  Mahiy  Peninsula ;  tapioca,  &c. 

FOREION  COraiHERCE  OF  DIJT€H  IMDIA. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  can  only  be  reached,  in  the^ 
absence  of  all  other  returns,  either  consular,  colonial,  or  by  research^ 
through  the  returns  of  the  principal  countries  having  commercial  inter- 
course therewith.    This  research  gives  the  following  results: 

Slaiement  ahowinu  the  eHiimntvd  foreign  commerce  of  Dutch  India  for  the  year  iHrtO-'rtl. 


Prinripal  ooiintrle«.  Imports.  Exports. 

Holland $IH.  s»0,000  $20,630,000 

Straitii  Selt1emeut8    1  :>,  9J3.  ooo  10,(K)o,0iH) 

Gn'Ht  BriUiii 4 ,  »,.TJ«,UOO  ». 972, 000 

TTnit*-*!  Stat^'H I  1,  K40.000  !  6.  6.*^,  000- 

France H18,i>00  «,ir»o,000 

Atinti-alaHia 870,000  *J, 750,000 

Siara    n.2.T0,lMM)  100,000 

Saigon .• 1, 520,000  50, (Xm) 

China 1,800.000  400, OdO' 

Philtppiue  IhIhuiIis 400.000  l,200,UiH> 


Total  principal  conntri*-!! 54 .639,000  j        57, 902, 000* 

All  other  coiintricH  (t-Htimatr*!) I  846.000  '         3,000,000 


Total .•»5.485,000  60,90i,000» 


Consul  Eckstein,  of  Amsterdam,  in  a  reimrt  upon  the  trade  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  from  colonial  returns,  published  in  "Consular  Re- 
ports" for  February,  1881,  estimated  the  tnwle  of  Dutch  India  for  the 
year  1878  as  follows :  Imports,  $4r>,388,0(K) ;  exports,  $68,966,000.  The 
foregoing  statement,  as  compiled  from  outside  official  publications,  may 
be  relied  upon  as  being  a  very  close  estimate  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Dutch 
India  for  the  year  1880. 

Sugar,  coft'ee,  and  tobacco  constitute  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
exports  of  Dutch  India. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  sugar  is  exported  to  Holland,  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  the  United  States. 

The  chief  portion  of  the  toba^jco  is  exported  to  Holland;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  coffee.  Next  to  Holland  Ihe  (Jnited  States  receives 
the  largest  quantity  of  coffee  therefrom. 

The  imports  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  consist  of  a  large  assortment  of 
manufactures  and  produce,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal 
articles :  Cotton  manufactures,  rice,  woolen  goods,  silk  goods,  earthen- 
ware, drugs  and  medicines,  provisions  (principally  butter, hams,  cheese, 
fish,  salted  and  preserved  meats,  &c.),  machinery  and  implements,  yarn, 
distilled  spirits,  glassware,  jewelry ;  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of; 
coal,  copper  and  bronze  and  manufactures  of;  leather  and  manufacturer 
of;  meal,  mineral  waters,  modes  and  fashions,  petroleum,  opium,  cigars,, 
lard,  tea,  tinware,  wines,  &c. 

The  imports  of  cotton  manufactures  into  Dutch  India  amount  to  at 
least  $15,000,000,  and  are  received  principally  from  the  following  coun- 
tries: 
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From  Great  Britain 16,700,000 

Prom  Holland 6,070,000 

From  Straits  SettlementH 1,880,000 

From  Franco 95,000 

From  United  States 8,000 


Total  from  countries  eunnierated 14, 753, 000 

Adding  the  exports  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  such  of  the 
exports  from  Holland  a«  are  British  goods,  to  the  exports  from  (^reat 
Britain,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  English  cottons  control  the  markets  of 
Dutch  India. 

The  details  of  the  trade  of  the  principal  countries  with  Dutch  India 
are  given  in  the  following  statements,  to  which  should  be  added  the 
iuoreased  value  in  the  exports  on  their  arrival  in  Dutch  India : 

Exports  from  Holland. — Cotton  manufactures,  $5,600,000;  iron  and 
niauufactures  of,  $1,690,000;  wearing  apparel,  mercery,  hemp  manufact- 
ures, silk  goods,  woolen  goods,  paper,  steel  and  manufactures  of,  steam 
machinery  and  agricultural  implements,  distilled  spirits,  woolen  and 
cotton  yarns,  glassware,  meal,  instruments,  copper  manufactures,  oils, 
tobacco  manufactures,  tinware,  &c.     Total,  $17,490,000. 

Exports  from  the  JStraits  Settlements  to  Dutch  India. — The  principal 
^xi)ort«  from  the  Straits  Settlements  to  Dutch  India  consist  of  wearing 
apparel  (principally  English),  beeswax,  bread  and  biscuit,  cabinetware 
(Eugiish),  cotton  manufactures  (English),  earthenware  (English),  fish, 
dried  and  salted,  gambler,  glassware  (English),  flour,  rice,  gunnies,  jew- 
elry, bootd  suidshoes  (English),  machinery  (English),  matches  (English), 
medicines  (English),  copper  ware,  hardware  and  cutlery  (English),  iron 
and  ironware  (English),  kerosene  (American),  opium,  paints  (English), 
I^aper  (English),  provisions,  silk  and  silk  goods,  spirits,  tea,  tobacco 
and  cigars,  umbrellas,  woolen  goods,  &c.    Total  exports,  $14,723,000. 

Imparts  into  France  from  Dutch  India,  1880. 


Articltts. 


General 
import  t). 


Su£»r,  »w !  $5,568,000 


ladieo 

Pewter,  cmde  . 

CopaU&e 

StTftwhaU 

P'-pper 

Oihft  articl<90 


ToUl 


463.000 
248,  000 
141,  000 
140, 000 
121. 000 
65,000 
65,000 


Special 
imports. 


$2,880,000 
260.000 


44,000 
8,000 


6, 700, 000  I      3. 142, 000 


Exports  from  France  to  Dutch  India,  1880. 
Articles. 


Wine* 

^<*ttoik  maoaftctoree 

S.lk  inanoX«rtore« 

Vool  manuCxstixres 

Bnuuii««,  apbita,  and  liqueara 

PoCt^Tf.  Klaaa  and  crydtal    

UaoobrtarM  fin  Akin  and  leather 

Jfwrlry  ia  cold  and  platinum 

r>rvfiftcd  biaea 

T4blefmita 

U^Tfery  ...   

Onld  and  plaHnnm  wire 

Otter  aitielea 


General 

Special 

exports. 

exports. 

$244,000 

$244,000 

88,000 

13.000 

62.000 

3.000 

57, 000 

56,000 

44,000 

43.000 

18.  000 

17,000 

16,  000 

15,000 

15,000 

2,000 

12.000 

11,000 

11.000 

11,000 

10,000 

10,000 

:          10. 000 

10,000 

168,000 

106,000 

Tofal. 


.  I        755.  000    ^^  541, 000  , 
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ImporU  into  Great  Britain  from  Dutch  India. 


Artiulea. 


1879. 


Coffee i $l.('0O 

Gam,  all  sorts ,  2t).00O 

Spices,  p€pp<*r i         *4.  000    

Sngar,  uorefluod I    8,  578,  000       10.  812,  000 

All  other  articles i         88,000  :w.  OOo 

Total. 8,670,000       10,b72,00O 


Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Dutch  India. 
Articles. 


1879.  1880 


BRITISH  c:00I>8. 


Arms  and  ammunition,  j^^iupowder. 

Coals,  vindpra,  and  fuel 

Cotton  yarns 

Cottons : 

By  thoyanl 

By  value 

Earthen  and  chinaware  

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Linens,  by  yard 

ICachinery : 

Steam-engines 

Another 

Hetals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wrouglit  and  not 

Soap 

Woolens  : 

By  yard 

At  value 

All  other  articles 


Total  British  goods. 


FOUKIGN  GOODA. 


Metals,  iron  bars  . 
War. 


Wine 

All  other  aiticles  . 


Total  fore  i  gn  goods 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign  products I  8,065,000 


$10.  000 
228, 1)00 
361,000 

t».uoo 

400,000 
355,000 

5,  355. 000 
130, 000 
64,000 
46.000 
30,000 

5,426,000 

138,000 

78.000 

56,000 

54,000 

258.000 
243,  000 

501.000 
119,000 

172,  000 
138,000 
229,000 

336.000 
83.000 
153,000 

110,000 

12,000 

610,000 

06,000 

11,000 

712,000 

7,996,000 

8.508,000 

39,000 
4,000 
9,000 

17,000 

3.0OO 

3,000 

9,000 

85.000 

69.000 

100,000 

8,608,000 


TRADE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  DUTCH  INDIA. 

ImporUi  from  Dutoh  Itidia. — Free  of  duty:  Coflfee,  $4,702,000;  gums, 
$76,000;  hiden,  $100,000;  woods,  $50,000;  tin,$40,000;  essential  oils,  $35; 
indigo,  and  all  other  articles,  »f 93,000;  total  free  of  duty,  $5,076,000. 
Dutiable  imports:  Hemp,  $203,000;  spices,  $224,000 ;  sugar,  $1,718,000; 
all  other  dutiable  sirticles,  $10,000;  total  dutiable,  $2,154,000.  Total 
imports,  free  and  dutiable,  $7,250,000. 

Exports  to  Dutch  India. — Out  of  a  total  direct  export  to  Dutch  India 
of  $1,730,000,  kerosene  amounts  to  $1,670,000,  leaving  only  $60,000  for 
all  other  articles,  consisting  of  small  lots  of  cottons,  wooden  ware,  per- 
fumery, &c.  it  thus  appears  that  our  direct  exports  to  Dutch  India 
consist  almost  entirely  of  the  single  article  of  kerosene. 

Not  only  is  our  trade  proper  with  Duteh  India  against  us,  but  the 
carriage  thereof  is  equally  against.  Of  the  total  imports,  foreign  ves- 
sels brought  $0,371,000,  and  American  vessels  $879,000;  of  the  exports, 
foreign  vessels  carried  $672,000,  and  American  vessels  $l,057jOOO.     It 
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happens  here,  as  in  our  trade  with  all  other  parts  of  Asia,  as  well  as  with 
Soath  America,  foreign  ships  carry  European  manufactures  out,  and 
on  their  return  take  cargoes  for  the  United  States,  loading  here  with 
provisions  and  breadstuffs  for  Europe;  there  they  load  up  again  with 
manofactures  for  Asia,  Africa,  or  South  America.  Always  bringing  us- 
the  raw  materials,  but  never  taking  away  any  of  our  manufactures! 

In  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  enlarging  our  trade  with  Dutch  India, 
by  diversity,  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Consul  Eckstein, 
of  Amsterdam,  before  referred  to,  contain  matter  of  much  interest, 
npecially  bearing  upon  the  subject  under  consideration : 

A  striking  feature  in  the  trade  of  Dutch  India  appears  to  be  the  comparatively 
■maU  amount  representing  the  imports  from  the  United  States ;  and  it  would  seem, 
that  the  present  great  manufacturing  and  producing  facilities  of  our  country  would 
jnstiiy  expectations  of  its  capability  to  make  a  far  better  showing. 

It  wUI  alao  be  observed  that  the  commerce  of  those  colonies  is  quite  important,  as 
is  shown  by  the  foregoing  figures,  and  it  has,  besides,  since  1878,  very  considerably 
increased.  Tliat  such  is  the  case  seems  but  natural  when  considering  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  colonies  is  estimated  to  amount  to  at  least  30,000,000  souls,  including 
many  thousands  of  Europeans,  and  that  the  country  produces,  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties for  export,  such  valuable  articles  as  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  rice,  tin,  indigo,  pep- 
per, dtc. 

The  trade  there  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  the  English, 
Dutch,  and  Qermans.  Of  the  Europeans  conducting  business  there  rarely  any  ever 
remain  in  the  country  longer  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  There  are  various  causes 
aeooanting  for  that,  chief  among  which  it  appears  that  the  character  of  the  climate 
has  a  more  or  less  injurious  effect  upon  their  health.  On  their  return  to  Europe  they 
usually  leave  the  management  of  their  business  in  the  hands  of  junior  members  of 
their  firms,  or  in  the  hands  of  trusty  employ^,  giving  them  an  interest  in  the  busi* 
ness,  and  who  are,  as  a  rule,  younger  men  and  more  recently  arrived  in  the  country. 
On  coming  back  to  Europe  these  merchants  usually  domicile  themselves,  the  Dutch 
at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  the  English  at  London,  and  the  Germans  at  Hamburg 
and  Bremen.  In  most  cases  the^  establish  offices  in  these  cities  and  continue  to  trans- 
act business  connected  with  their  houses  in  the  colonies,  and  more  especially  for  the- 
parpoee  of  attending  to  the  purchasing  and  shipping  of  merchandise. 

It  wiU  therefore  be  observed  that  American  manufacturers  and  exporters,  in  any 
effort  to  establish  or  extend  their  trade  in  the  Dutch  East  India  colonies,  might  well 
take  cognizance  of  the  above- recited  facts. 

The  trade  in  cotton  fabrics  of  every  description  especially  deserves  to  attract  their 
attention,  as  it  is  said  to  be  very  large,  and  as  up  to  thepre/sent  time  there  seems  not  to- 
have  been  any  energetic  endeavor  put  forth  to  compete  for  it  by  Americans.    The 

Esat  bulk  of  snch  goods,  or  nearly  all  that  goes  to  supply  the  wants  of  plantation 
odSy  laboring  and  mechanic  classes,  and  the  common  natives  generally,  is,  as  a  rule, 
of  a  poor  quality. 

What  is  principally  wanted  and  sells  readiest  in  plain  white  cotton  goods,  such  as- 
■birtings,  musUns,  cambrics,  Jaconets,  lawns,  Slo,,  is  a  smooth,  glossy  surface,  no 
matter  of  what  consistency  or  how  produced.  The  intrinsic  quality  or  strength  of  the 
gooda  seems  not  to  be  of  much  importance,  but  the  finish  and  particularly  the  cost  of 
them  are  primary  considerations.  Colored  cotton  goods,  plain  and  figured,  are  almost 
invariably  preferred  if  the  colors  are  very  bright  or  flashy,  and  the  figures  gaudy  and 
attractive. 

American  cottons  of  better  qualities  and  styles,  but  correspondingly  higher  in  price, 
have  as  yet  hardly  commenced  to  be  introduced  in  the  country.  But  from  what  I 
learn,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  a  lar^e  market  for  such  goods  might  be  opened  up 
there  if  small  quantities  of  difterent  kinds  were  first  sent  out,  consigned  to  first- 
elaoB  houses  at  Samarang,  Batavia,  and  Soerabaya,  to  be  sold  on  commission.  There 
are^  I  am  informed,  responsible  firms  there  which  would  be  willing  to  receive  them 
and  use  their  best  endeavors  in  the  introduction  and  sale  of  them.  But  in  this  case 
the  shipper  of  the  goods  would  have  to  be  prepared  that  in  the  beginning  sales  would 
be  unimportant,  and  profits,  if  any,  small. 

Up  to  the  present  time  petroleum  is  about  the  only  article  which  is  imported  into  tlie 
^ootonies"  nx>m  the  United  States  in  large  (quantities.  There  is  said  to  be  a  prouiis- 
ing  field  there  for  large  commercial  operations  with  the  United  States,  but  to  real- 
ise tbem  it  won  Id  seem  to  be  an  indi8))ensable  condition  for  some  first-class  American 
houses  to  establish  branch  houses  at  some  of  the  principal  cities,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to 
send  competent  agents  there,  provided  with  proper  credentials.  A  thorough  investi- 
gation by  such  agents  on  the  spot  upon  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  would  be  likely 
to  vesnlty  I  am  assured,  in  a  very  great  increase  in  the  import  trade  with  the  United 
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FOREIGN  COMlflERCE  OF  THE  PHII.IPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Consul  Youngs,  of  Manila,  in  his  interesting  report,  dated  December 
1,  1881,  estimates  the  foreign  trade  of  tlie  Phihppine  Islands  for  the  year 
1879  (the  latest  official  returns  published),  at  the  following  figures:  Im- 
ports, $18,032,000;  exports,  $18,813,000.* 

The  trade  ot  the  l*hilippine  Islands  during  the  above  year  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 


Countries  and  colonif  s. 


British  poHSCRsions  . 

Great  Britftin 

United  States 

Si)Hin 

Ctiinii 

Fioncli  pOHsessionh 

<Jermuny 

All  others 


Imports. 


$11. 589,  000  , 
3, 196, 000 
221,000  I 
790,000 
1,119.000  I 
644.000 
334,000 
139,000  I 


Exports. 


$7.  076, 000 

5,  212, 000 

4, 94)4, 000 

1,  035, 000 

102,000 

3,000 

"'"48i,'6o6 


Total. 


18,  032, 000  I 


The  distribution  of  this  trade  by  flags  was  as  follows: 


Flag. 


Imports. 


18,813,0 


Export*. 


Spanish 
BritiHh. 


Ameiioan  .. 
•fifnnnn  . . . 

Fivmh    

Italian 

Swedish  .... 
^orwe^jiau . 

Danisli 

Dutch    ..  . 
Siamese 


$11. 


Total 18,03  2.000 


150.000 

615, 000 

212, 000 

814.  000 

79,000 

49, 000 

10,000 

8,000 

71,000 

20.000 

3,000 


$5. 
7, 
3. 
1, 


524,000 

958,000 
367.000 
177,  000 
215,000 
250,000 
117.000 
188.000 


4,000 

4,000 


'I 


18,813,0 


The  principal  articles  which  entered  into  the  foregoing  trarle  were  as 
follows: 

Imports. — Cotton  manufactures,  $4,444,000;  drugs  and  medicines, 
$347,(K)0;  flour.  $426,000;  manufa<;tures  of  iron,  $269,000;  hemp  goods, 
$245,000;  hats,  $263,000;  furniture,  $195,000;  matches,  $145,000;  paper, 
$270,000;  preserved  provisions,  $260,000;  liquors,  $205,000;  silks, 
$223,000;  tinware,  $132,000;  umbrellas, $140,000;  vegetables,  $136,000; 
woolen  goods,  $163,000;  copper,  $106,000;  earthenware,  $100,000. 

Exports, — ^The  chief  exports  consisted  of  sugar,  tobacco,  and  hemp. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  returns  from  official  sources  the  ex- 
ports from  Great  Britain  to  the  Philippine  Islands  durnig  the  year  1880 
^.mounted  to  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  exports  of  1879.  The 
principal  articles  on  which  this  increase  occurred  were  cotton  manufact- 
ures, from  $1,038,000  in  1879  to  $3,777,000  in  1880,  machinery  and 
mill-work,  iron  manufactures,  hats  and  caps,  &c. 

*Froin  the  increase  in  British  exports  alone  to  the  Philippine  Islands  the  imports  of 
the  islands  mast  have  amounted  to  over  $21,000^000  in  1880. 
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Artiolea. 


1879. 


Coffee 

Djre-woodtt,  unenumerated  . 
Gim«,All8orto 


H«Bp. 

Hid««,  not  dressed.... 

Indigo  

BoKar,  onrellned 

Tobacco: 

UniDSoufSfCtnred 
Maoafnctured 

▼ood.  hard,  &c 

AU  other  srticlm 


$4,000 

,    44.000 

7.000  1 

2,123.000 

8,000 

17,000 

4.780.000 

2,000 
107,  000 
0,000  '. 

$93,000 

40,000 

12,000 

3,031,000 

1,000 

10,000 

4.777,000 

35,000 
112,000 

95.000 

87.000 

Total I    7,193,000        8,204,000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
PRODUCTS  AXD  MAKUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


C«sla.  dnders,  sod  fuel 

Cottoa  yamn 

Cottoiu: 

te^  B  J  vard 

At  nUne 

Karthen  and  cbina  ware  

Hard vare  and  cutlery 

Hllt^aUmrt« 

Uiw<i«.  by  yard 

Uarbinerj  and  mtll- work 

Mstals: 

Mi  Iron.  wTonicbt  and  not  

Copper,  wrou^bt,  and  not 

Cmbmhsand  parasols 

Wsokva,  by  yard 

AQ  ether  articl«» 

Total  British  2,909,000 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  PRODUCTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Battrr $3,000 

Cottiia,  naanfiictarHt 1,000 

('1«M,  all  kiafU 7,000 

Whie 3,000 

AU other srticles   50,000 

TotalBritiah  70.000 

Grand  toUl  and  forefjni 2,979,000 


$25,000 

$20,000 

132,000 

379,000 

1, 744, 000 

3,339,000 

02.000 

59,000 

32,000 

44,000 

39.000 

73.000 

42,000 

140,000 

88,000 

105,000 

331,000 

471,000 

138.000 

025.000 

10.000 

22,000 

28,000 

77,000 

34,000 

59,000 

205,000 

839,000 

0.318,000 


$5,000 
4,000 

10,000 

8,000 

108,000 


136.000 
0, 454,  000 


Imitorts  into  France  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  IHHO. 


Articles. 


G enteral  Impoiti*.  .  Special  ini]>ortH. 


««*- 

ladiM    

MecW  of  pearl  (crude)  • 

fcnvbats  

€ih«srtirh«    

Telal I 

4277— ll3 


$080,000 

$170,000 

175.000 

110,000 

50.000  • 

40.000 

45. 000  ; 

45.000 

150,000 

111,000 

1,050,000 


494,  00» 
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Exports  from  France  to  th€  Philippine  lelantU,  1880. 

Articles. 

Cotton  manuf AotiireA 

Silk  mannfactures 1 . . 

Wool  manafactures 

Jewelry  in  gold,  silver,  and  platinam 

Mannfactures  in  skin  and  leather 

Straw  hatA 

Gold  and  silver  work 

Clothing  and  underclothing  (sewn) 

Books  and  stationery 

Mercery 

Other  articles 

Total 434,  Oa 

AEERICAN  TRADE   IN   THE  PHILIPPINES. 


General  exports. 

Special  exports. 

$146.  OOO 

16.000 

6«,0(H} 

l.%000 

50,000 

47.000 

21, 000 

12,000 

15,000 

14,000 

13,000 

2,000 

8,000 

1,000 

7.000 

7,000 

5, 000 

3,000 

r,.ooo 

4,000 

88,000 

84.000 

193.000 


The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  being 
included  with  other  Spanish  possessions  in  our  customs  returns,  there 
are  no  means  of  arriving  at  any  later  details  thereof  than  are  given 
in  the  report  of  Consul  Youngs.  That  the  consumption  of  American 
manufactures,  especially  of  cotton  manufactures,  on  the  islands  is  com- 
paratively insignificant  is  apparent  from  the  consul's  returns ;  and  that 
this  meager  consumption  is  due  wholly  to  the  fact  that  our  manufact- 
urers have  not  taken  the  necessary  means  to  place  their  goods  upon 
that  market  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  from  consular  and  other 
sources  in  the  last  two  volumes  of  Gompaercial  Eelations.  The  extent 
of  British  trade  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  growing  German  trade 
therein,  are  due  solely  to  the  personal  exertions  of  British  and  German 
manufacturers  or  their  special  representatives.  British  manufacture8 
control  the  market  because  British  resident  merchants  have  kept  ade- 
quate stocks  of  British  goods  on  hand,  and  have  accommodated  the 
wants  and  tastes  of  the  consumers. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  growing  German  trade  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  the  ^<  German 
goods  "  imported  into  the  islands  being,  in  the  language  of  Consul 
Youngs,  ^^  largely  imitations  of  American  manufactures,  which  find  a 
ready  sale  here.  This  would  not  be  the  case  were  genuine  American 
goods  always  on  the  market."  Clocks,  watches,  lamps,  &c.,  are  the 
principal  articles  introduced  from  Germany  and  sold  as  "  American 
goods.'' 

However  flattering  to  the  well-earned  reputation  of  American  manu- 
facturers this  "  counterfeit "  trade  may  be,  the  result  is  highly  detrimen- 
tal to  our  good  name,  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  German 
manufacturers  and  merchants  consider  it  necessary  to  resort  to  such 
questionable  transactions  to  increase  their  trade  with  the  Philippines. 

The  following  extracts  from  Consul  Youngs'  report  give  the  Latest 
details  of  the  Philippine  commerce,  and  will  be  found  of  much  service 
to  our  importers  and  exporters : 

[From  Consnl  Yonngs'  report  dated  December,  1881.] 

The  differeutial  duty  on  goods  imported  in  Spanish  bottoms  has  been  abolisbedf 
bnt  there  in  some  talk  of  replacing  it.  The  import  trade  direct  from  the  United 
States  is  extremely  small;  and  principally  confined  to  flour,  lamps,  petroleum,  clocks, 
and  a  few  minor  articles. 

Cotton  goods  have  been  received  in  small  quantities  from  time  to  time,  bnt  as  this 
branch  of  business  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  British  firms,  it  is  quite  natural 
to  infer  that  American  fabrics  have  not  had  a  fair  chance  for  a  large  introdnctiou 
of  same. 
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The  natives  are  poor  and  re<jiiire  a  cheap  article,  but,  with  proper  management,  I 
ftm  of  the  opinion  that  American  goods  would  find  a  large  and  ready  sale  in  this 
market. 

The  great  drawbac^k  to  the  import  business  has  always  been  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  principal  buyers  are  Chinese,  who  have  bought  on  long  credit,  which  has  proved 
to  be  a  very  dangerous  business,  and  the  English  lirms  have  sunk  millions  in  bad 
debts. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  sell  to  Chinese  solely  for  cash,  but  the  compe- 
tition among  English  iirms  has  been  so  |p-eat  that  it  has*  been  found  impossible  to 
establish  a  cash  business.  German  firms  import  largely  imitation  American  goods, 
which  find  a  ready  sale  here;  this  would  not  be  the  case  were  genuine  American 
gtMMls  always  on  the  market. 

Clocks,  watches,  and  lamps  are  the  principal  articles  brought  from  Germany  and 
iold  here  as  American. 

(•f  late,  some  large  orders  have  ^one  to  the  States  for  su^ar  machinery,  and  that 
which  has  been  received  has  invariably  given  good  satisfaction. 

The  only  American  firm  in  Manila,  Messrs.  Peele,  Hubbell  &,  Co.,  are  giving  their 
best  attention  to  this  busiuess,  and  very  probably  within  the  next  few  years  Ameri- 
can machinery  will  be  almo-st  entirely  used  here  and  at  the  ontports. 

Tinned  goods  of  all  descriptions  find  a  large  sale,  American  tius  being  in  great  favor, 
and  eageny  bought  on  arrival.     Good  butter  is  luiicli  needed. 

RXPORT8. 

The  United  States  are  among  the  largest  consumers  of  Philippine  produce,  the  prin- 
cipal articles  being  sngar  and  hemp.  Export  of  hemp  to  30th  September  last  hlui 
been  1*26,300  bales,  against  112,026  bales  in  1879,  and  83,495  bales  in  1H78. 

Valae  of  hemp  shipped  to  30th  September,  1881,  to  the  States  may  be  called  about 
11,500,002. 

The  export  of  sugar  from  this,  Iloilo  and  Cebii,  foots  up  1,372,678  piculs,  against 
625,212  picals  in  1879  and  669,645  piculs  in  1878. 

Valae  of  sugar'  shipped  to  30th  September  ultimo  to  the  States  may  be  estimated 
at  16,000,000. 

Leaf  tobacco  and  cigars  are  government  monopolies,  and  are  sold  only  at  public 
auction. 

The  total  declared  value  of  these  articles  exported  in  1879  was  $1,350,000. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  amount  of  British  sailing  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  was  30,647;  of  Ameri- 
eao  46,040;  Spanish  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  amounted  to  only  2,93(), 
but  the  Spanish  steam  toniiage  amounted  to  30,436  tons,  which  is  composed  princi- 
pally of  two  lines  of  large  steamers  between  this  and  Liverpool,  via  Suez  Canal  and 
tonehing  in  Spain ;  one  of  these  lines  is  sustained  by  government  contract. 

There  is  a  regular  line  of  steamers  (British)  plying  between  this  port,  Hong-Kong, 
and  Amoy,  which  is  under  American  management. 

THE  FOREIGN  COHIIIIERCE  OF  JAPAN. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Japan,  according  to  Japanese  official  returns, 
was  as  follows  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  estimating  the  yen 
at  88  cents,  American  customs  valuation :  Imports,  $29,296,000 ;  exports, 
♦27,620,000. 

Imports  and  erporUi  by  principal  countries. 


Countries. 


Imports. 


GfMt  Britain fl5,878,0S0 

United  SUtes 1.533,000 

riuee I  3,128,000 

Ckiaa I  4,825.000 

bsi ladies  and  Siam j  1,4B5,000 

Gervay I  1,142,000 

1«T.... 155,000 

Mim 478,000 

SvHMriaad  '  366,000 

Aflethtfooimtries ;  196.000 

Total 29,296,000 


Bxporta. 


$3, 084, 000 

10, 854, 000 

7.068,000 

4,788,000 

102.000 

47,000 

763,000 


Total  trade. 


914.000 


27,620,000 


$18, 062,  000 

12, 387, 000 

10. 196. 000 

9, 713, 000 

1,697,000 

1,189,000 

918, 000 

478,000 

866,000 

1, 110, 000 


56,916,000 
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The  foregoing  statement,  as  given  in  the  official  returns  above 
qaoted,  shows  that  while  we  are  second  on  the  list  in  the  total  trade, 
our  purchases  from  Japan  being  greater  than  those  of  Great  Britain  and 
Prance  combined,  the  consumption  of  British  goods  in  Japan  is  more 
than  ten  times  the  consumption  of  American  goods,  while  Franc^e  sells 
more  than  twice  our  sales  thereto. 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  supplying,  as  they  do, 
the  chief  portion  of  the  manufactures  consumed  in  Japan,  th,e  following 
statements,  taken  from  their  official  returns,  will  enable  the  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters  to  appreciate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
trade  of  that  country. 

Imports  intft  the  United  Kingdom  from  Japan. 


Articlen. 


1879. 


1880. 


China  and  earthenware 

Copper,  wroufEht  and  not.. 

Drugs 

Oil,  train  and  spermaceti. . 

Rice 

Sflk:  Raw 

Knub^  and  waste 

Tea 

Tobacco,  unman ufactarod . 

Wax 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


$78,000 
2,000 
03,000  i 
8,000  < 
370,000  I 
1,006,000  I 
78,000  • 
49,000 
102,000  ' 
36,  000 
37§,0O0 


2.192,000 


$83,000 
98.00« 
122,  00« 

4,000 
901,000 
151.000 
M.000 
209.000 
234,000 
63H,000 


2. 588,  000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Japan. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


HBrnSR  GOOB». 

Arms,  ammnnition,  &o 

Beer  and  ido         ' 

Coals,  cinders,  Ac i 

Cottonyarn I    4, 

Cottons  by  yard  I    a, 

Linens  by  yard  

Machinery  and  millwork 

Metals :  iron,  wroaKbt  and  not 

Lead,  pig,  pipe,  and  shet't 

Woolens:  By  the  yard 1, 

By  value  , 

All  other  articles I, 


I 


$10,000 

20.000  > 

25.000 

688,000 

708,000 

64.000 

127.000 

707,000 

180,000 

970,000 

15,000 

411.090 


Total  British  jjiHKlrt 12,821,000 


$73.  (HW 

78.000 

34.000 

5.489.000 

4,260.000 

44.000 

350.000 

1.23D.OOO 

209.  0(M 

a.  361.  OOO 

50.000 

1,78K.OOO 


15,994.000 


}'X)RKION   0OOI>8. 


Arms  and  ammunition 

Chemical  manufactures 

Cotton 

DruffS 

Glass  

Metals :  Iron  bare 

Manufactunxl,  iron  and  steel . 

Painters'  colors 

Paper,  all  sorts  (except  wall)  , 

Wine 

Woolen     

All  other  articles  


3.000 
49.000 

214, 000 
67,000 
37,000 
42.000 

182, 000 
.19,000 
28,000 
20,000 

617, 000 

501.000 


5.000 
68.000 

335,  0(« 
25.000 
22.000 
82.0(tO 

195.000 
44,01)4 

ao.oou 

25.000 

1.125.  OOO 

641.000 


Total  foreign  ifoods  1,749,000        2,537,000 


Orand  totnl  of  British  and  foreign  products 14, 570, 000       18.  531.  00« 
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Articles. 


Genoral    |    Special 
imports.    -    imports. 


SiU.rsw $5,224,000 


PnrtcUio. 

Tr* 

If  emry 

(^urif«,  not  articles  of  (;euoral  commerce. 

SiU  Buoofacturvs 

Fivlicloe , 

*  'lothiag  (made  up) 

Raw  hides 

lodia  mbbf^r  aod  entta-percba,  crude 

Musk ....,.....: 

Fomitiire 

Other  artirlcA 


83,000 
70. 000 
62,  000 
47,  000  I 
44,  000  ' 
42,000  , 
40,  000  • 
27,000 
25.000  , 
24,900  , 
23.000  I 
155.000  , 


$4, 192. 000 
70,000 

33.000 

44.000 
8,000 

39*6(10 


25,000 
36,000 


Total 5,866,000        4,447,000 


Export*  from  France  to  Japan,  1880. 


Articles. 


Gt^neral 
exports. 


Special 
exports. 


Wool  msBofacturea    

C«»U0D  oianafMctores 

Silk  maiiafaotarea 

(Hocks  and  watches    

Coral,  worke<l,  but  not  set 

To<da  and  baMware 

Dnvsed  hides 

Aniline  dyes 

Mamifactiirps  in  skin  and  leather  . 

Mercerr  and  buttons 

Wiam 

Spiees 


Cottosi  thread 

L^oqiMT 

Jewelry  and  silver  work. . 

Benzine,  coal  oil,  &4; 

Marhtnea  and  machinery. 
Other  artlolea 


Totnl 2,652,000 


$089,000 
305.  000 
237.000 
183.000 
167.000 
40,000 
42,000 
37.000 
86,000 
35.  000 
34.000 
31,000 
28,000 
27,000 
24.000 
21,000 
21,000 
18,000 
178,000 


1666,000 
20,000 


4,000 


36,000 
41,000 


34.000 
20,000 
25,000 
1.000 
28,000 


6,000 

'ii2,b(io 


I 


905,000 


The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Japan  during  the  fiscal  year 
1881  amounted,  according  to  the  Treasury  returns,  to  $l,440,0i)0,  of 
which  the  single  article  of  kerosene  amounted  to  $853,000 ;  the  prin- 
cipal other  exports  from  the  United  States  being  provisions  and  bread- 
Ktaffs,  machinery  and  ironware,  clocks,  drugs,  &c.  The  difference 
between  British  and  American  trade  in  Japan  is  very  severely  illus- 
trated by  cotton  manufactures.  During  the  year  1880  the  exports  of 
British  cottons  to  Japan  were  valued  at  $9,793,000,  an  increase  of 
$1,437,000  on  the  preceding  year,  while  the  exports  of  American  cottons 
daring  the  fiscal  year  1881  were  valued  at  only  about  $38,000,  which 
amount  was  even  an  increase  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  on  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  exports  of  American  clocks  to  Japan  during  the  year 
1881  amounted  nearly  to  twice  the  value  of  cotton  goods. 

Taking  into  account  the  value  of  our  imports  from  Japan,  the  nature  of 
the  foreign  manufactures  consumed  in  that  country,  and  the  large  increase 
in  the  exports  thither  of  British  goods,  the  condition  of  our  trade  there- 
with, in  the  absence  of  all  positive  consular  opinion  to  the  contrary,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  almost  the  total  indifference 
of  oar  manufacturers  to  their  interests  in  that  market. 
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FOREIGN   COJXEJ«EERCE   OF  SIAJ«E. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Siam,  according  to  oflBcial  returns,  was  as 
follows  during  the  year  1880 :  Imports,  $6,342,000,  adecreaseof  $150,000; 
exports,  $9,700,000,  a  decrease  of  $1,100,000  from  the  trade  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  normal  annual  trade  of  the  kingdom  may  be  esti- 
mated as  follows :  Imports,  $6,500,000 ;  exports,  $10,000,000.  Fully 
three-fourths  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Siam  is  with  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, the  bulk  of  the  remaining  quarter  being  with  Hong-Kong. 

During  the  year  the  Straits  Settlements  imported  Siamese  produce  to 
the  value  of  $6,700,000,  and  exported  to  Siam  manufactures  (princi- 
pally British)  and  produce  to  the  value  of  about  $5,000,000.  At  the  port 
of  Singapore  rice  to  the  value  of  $3,150,000  and  fish  to  the  value  of 
$550,000  were  received  from  Siam  during  the  year.  From  Singapore 
the  rice  was  distributed  to  the  Dutch  settlements,  the  Philippines,  Sar- 
awak, Australia,  Natunas  Islands,  Penang,  &c.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  fish,  as  also  of  the  rice,  was  shipped  to  the  Dutch  settlements,  with 
small  lots  to  British  India,  China,  Hong-Kong,  &c. 

Of  the  total  exports  from  the  Straits  Settlements  to  Siam  during  the 
year  under  review,  cotton  manufactures  of  all  sorts  amounted  to  over 
$2,000,000,  nearly  all  of  which  were  British  goods. 

i^ext  to  cotton  goods,  opium  and  liquors  constitute  the  chief  imports 
into  Siam,  followed  by  brass  and  copper  ware,  silk  goods,  hardware, 
earthenware,  glassware,  iron  and  steel  machinery,  jewelry,  gunnies, 
matting,  ship-chandlery,  matches,  kerosene,  &c. 

In  regard  to  best  means  of  enlarging  American  trade  with  Siam — ^for 
American  goods  in  small  quantities  reach  that  market  via  Singapore 
and  Hong-Kong— the  following  extracts  from  a  report  by  Oonsul-Gen- 
eral  Halderman,  of  Bangkok,  are  specially  instructive: 

Siam  and  dependencies  have  an  estimated  population  of  8,000,000  souls,  and  an  area 
of  200,000  square  miles.  Bangkok,  the  capital  city,  is  distant  from  Sinf^apore  850 
miles,  and  from  Hong-Kong  1,550  miles,  with  each  of  which  it  has  fortni^htlv  steam 
service  each  way.  The  city  has  an  estimated  population  of  500,000,  and  is  the  port 
of  entry  for  the  entire  kingdom. 

There  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  3  per  cent,  on  all  imports  exeept  opium,  which  la 
admitted  free,  to  be  sold  only  to  the  opium  farmer. 

The  tariff  of  export  duties  is  fixed  by  treaty,  and  is  not  oppressively  high. 

There  is  little  direct  trade  with  Europe,  and  less  with  the  United  States.  The 
records  of  this  consulate  show  that  there  has  been  but  one  direct  shipment  of  mer- 
chandise to  the  United  States  within  the  last  four  years,  and  within  that  period  there 
has  been  but  one  entry  of  the  American  flag.  Some  few  of  our  commodities,  notably 
Iferosene  oil,  flour,  canned  goods,  buggies,  pumps,  weighing-scales,  fire-arms,  sewing- 
machines,  clocks,  and  cotton  goods,  find  their  way,  through  other  markets  and  m 
bottoms  other  than  American,  into  tSiam,  where  they  give  general  satisfaction. 
Larger  coiisi^nment-s  might  be  profitably  made. 

Tra«le  with  the  United  States  might  be  materially  increased  by  the  establishment 
here  of  a  trustworthy  American  mercantile  house,  with  capital  and  good  connections. 
Such  an  establishmenr,  in  my  judgment,  if  judiciously  managed,  could  not  fail  of 
saccess. 

Rice  is  the  staple  product  of  Siam,  and  to  transport  this  to  the  United  States  while 
Carolina  and  the  rice  districts  of  the  South  produce  a  superior  article,  would  be, 
omitting  exceptional  cases,  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle. 

Pepper,  gums,  dye-stufis,  cardamoms,  fine  wood,  and  ivory  in  small  shipments,  may 
be  profitably  exported  t-o  the  United  States  in  exchange  for  our  goods  and  wares, 
which,  as  before  noted,  wonld  find  here  ready  sales  at  reasonable  profit,  with  no  x>rej- 
udices  to  combat. 
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Direct  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Siam, 


ArticleB. 

1879. 

1880. 

Dre  voods 

$1,000 

142,000 

3,000 

$8,000 

1^  T.  .:. .::: 

1,  642, 00$ 

AU  other  uticles. . . 

5,000 

Total 

146,000 

1,656,000 

Direct  eJcporUt  from  tJie  United  Kingdom  to  Siam. 

Anna,  ammumtion,  ^c !  $20,000  $3,000 

CooUk  cinders,  and  fuel 6,000  I  8,000 

Fomilore 1  7,000 

Hardwareand  cutlery I  5,000  I  10,000 

Machinery  and  miU  works 18,000  18»000 

Hetala:  ! 

Iztm,  wToajcht  and  not  '  8,000  12,000 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 25,000  i  60,000 

AH  other  articlei 76,000  '      112,000 

Foreign  and  colonial '      10,000  7,000 

Onndtotal 86,000  ,      119,000 

FOREION  GOmilERCE  OF  CHINA  AND  HONG-KONG. 

1.—CBMJKA. 

The  forei^  commerce  of  China  for  the  year  1880,  according  to  Chi- 
nese official  returns,  was  as  follows :  Imports,  $112,632,000,  a  decrease 
of  $4y386,000  from  the  imports  of  the  preceding  year,  which  showed  the 
largest  import  of  any  single  year  in  the  history  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
China ;  exports,  $110,717,000,  of  which,  however,  the  reexports  of  for- 
eign goods  amounted  to  $3,237,000,  the  largest  recorded  export  of  any 
single  year,  with  the  exception  of  1876. 

An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  trade  shows  that  the  reported  decrease 
in  the  imports  occurred  wholly  in  opium,  the  imports  of  which  amounted 
to  $44,640,000,  a  decrease  of  $6,000,000  from  the  import  of  1879.  Here 
is  a  decrease  on  which  China  is  to  be  congratulated  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
ihskt  the  proposed  measures  for  the  suppression  of  this  pernicious  tr^e, 
reported  by  Consul-General  Denny,  of  Shanghai,  will  at  least  reduce 
the  import  of  this  drug  to  its  medicinal  limit. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  legitimate  imports  during  the  year  1880 
show  a  healthy  increase  even  when  compared  with  the  very  large  trade 
of  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  foreign  imjwrts  of  China,  outside  of  opium,  cotton  manufac- 
tures comprise  nearly  one-half,  amounting  during  the  year  1880  to 
132,270,000— an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  $1,000,000  on  the  preced- 
ing year — ^lea^ing  $35,723,000  (of  which  woolen  goods  comprise  over 
18,000,000)  for  all  other  articles.    {See  footnote.) 

KOTK. — The  TetnTDB  of  the  imperial  inaritime  customs  for  the  year  1881,  received  after  the  ahove  re- 
port Of!  tbe  foreiini  trade  of  China  for  the  -year  1880  was  prepared,  show  that  the  total  imports  into 
the  treaty  ports  dnriniE  1881  amounted  to  fl27«729,000,  an  increase  of  $15,097,000  on  the  imports  of  1880; 
exports  90,C96,000  (of  which  foreign  goods  coDStitate  $2,684,000),  showing  a  decrease  of  $10,821,000.  It 
is  mneh  to  be  regretted  that  the  principal  increase  in  imports  occurred  in  opinm,  the  increase  in  this 
drag  amoantisff  to  over  $7,000,000.  The  further  increase  was  as  follows:  Cotton  goods,  $3,628,000; 
■letala,  $894,000 ;  The  remainder  being  made  up  in  the  increased  imports  of  sundries,  of  which  coal, 
law  cotton,  ginseng,  and  dried  fish  contributed  the  principal  i>ortion.  The  decrease  in  ihe  exports 
tsok  place  in  the  two  chief  products  of  the  country,  silk  and  tea.  While  the  decrease  in  exports  dar- 
tre the  je«r  1881  may  not  necessarily  indicate  more  than  a  transitory  decrease,  the  increase  in  the  im- 
ports shows  a  eonUnnally  enlarging  market  for  foreign  goods  in  China,  although  it  is  to  be  deplored 
that  opiiim  takes  so  piominent  a  plaoe  therein,  the  impons  hereof  amounting  in  value  to  the  imports 
•f  edtton  and  wotAen  manufSsctures  combined. 
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Ab  Americau  interest  in  the  import  trade  of  China,  present  and  (im- 
mediately) prospective,  is  confined  to  cotton  manufactures,  metals,  and 
miscellaneous  articles,  the  following  statement  has  been  prepared  to  en- 
able our  exporters  to  appreciate  the  character  and  extent  thereof: 

ImporU  of  rottonSf  metaU,  and  miscellaneous  articles^  during  the  year  188<). 


Articlea. 


Quantity.        Value. 


COTTON   MAKL'FACTURKfi. 

ShirtingB : 

Gray,  plain piecen. 

White,  plain do. . . 

All  other do . . . 

T  cloths do... 

DriUs do... 

Sheetings , do. . . 

Jeans  and  twills do. .. 

Ail  other  cotton  floods do — 

Cotton  yam  and  thread piculs. 


4.653,736 

$8.888,06# 

1,  519, 175 

3,  614,  OM 

117,  JMH 

355,000 

3, 607, 051 

5. 350, 00* 

936, 401 

2,  54*,  00* 

877,806 

2. 863, 000 

460,049  , 

1, 078, 000 

1, 179, 000  • 

2,542.000 

151.  518  , 

5. 034, 000 

ToUl  value  of  cottons 1 32,270.000 


MXTALB. 

Copper,  bar,  rod,  sheet,  nails,  Sui picals . 

Iron: 

Nail-rod do... 

Bar : do... 

Hoop,  wire,  and  other  manufactures do . . . 

All  other,  unmanufactured do. . . 


16,046 


342,  C 


334,782  : 
1^8,845 
77,956  , 
274,621  I 


867.000 
444.000 
332,000 
470.  UOO 


Totalof  Iron do....!        856,204        2,113.000 


I^ead,  in  pigs,  very  small  lots  of  tea-lead do... 

Tin,  plates  and  slabs,  chiefly  plates do... 

ICanufactures :  Hardware,  cutlery,  tinware,  brasswaie,  Slo 

All  other  metals 


158,877  ; 
64.160 


Total  metals  . 


1, 000, 000 

1.452.00* 

455.00* 

267,000 

5^629,00* 


1C1BCBLLAJIB0U8. 

Raw  cotton piculs . 

Coal tons. 

Pish,  dry  and  salt piculs. 

Ginseng do... 

Hatches gross. 

Needles mille. 

OH. 


Paints picals. 

Timber 

Window  glass boxes. 

All  other 


Total  miscellaneous. 


Grand  total  of  imports,  opium  and  woolens  not  included. 


87,486 

214, 421 

66,582 

3,614 

1,419.640 

1.933,944  i 


12,104 


55,967 


1,248,000 
1.836.000 
610,000 
023,000 
604,00* 
435,000 
571.00* 
164,00* 
817,00* 
275,00* 
11,757,00* 


18, 640, 00* 
66.539700* 


Of  the  total  native  exports  of  China  ($107,480,000),  silk  and  silk  goods 
and  tea  amounted  to  $90,300,000,  leaving  only  a  little  more  than 
$17,000,000  for  all  other  exports,  of  which  sugars  amount  to  $4,500,000^ 
and  straw  braid  to  $1,694,000. 

ImporU  and  exports  of  China  by  principal  countries,  1880. 

J      Imports.  Exports.    |  Total  trade. 


Principal  countries. 


Great  Britain 

Hong-Koni; 

British  India 

Continent  of  Europe . 

United  SUtes 

Japan 

Russia  (overland) 

Australasia 

Straits  Settlements . . 
All  other  countries. . . 


$30,195,000  I 
41,  475,  000 
28,575,000  , 
3,216.000  j 
1,686.000 
4,900,000  ! 
243,000  I 
311.000  I 
1,208.000 
823,000 


$38,000,000  I 
22,900,000  I 
1.548.000 
17. 800, 000 
12,560.000 
3,085.000  I 
6,013,000 
2.657,000  i 
1,365.000  1 
4,780.000 


•68,195, 
64.375, 
80.128. 
21. 016. 
14,246. 
7,986, 
6,256, 
2,968. 
2.573. 
6.612. 


00* 
000 
00* 
00* 

00* 


Totaltrade !    112,632,000  i    110,717,000        223,340,00* 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoiug  table  that  the  imports  from  Great 
Britain,  Honpj-Kong,  and  British  India  amounted  to  $100,245,000,  leav- 
ing only  $12,387,000  for  distribution  among  all  other  nations,  of  which 
Jai)an  supplies  nearly  five  millions.  If  we  take  into  account  the  manu- 
factures of  British  origin  received  from  Hong-Kong  and  the  other  Brit- 
ish colonies,  the  fact  becomes  apparent  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  for- 
eifjn  manufactures  consumed  in  China  are  British.  On  the  other  hand^ 
if  we  take  into  account  the  Chinese  exports  shipped  from  Hong-Kong 
and  the  other  British  dependencies  to  foreign  countries,  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  do  not  receive  mueh  more  than  about  one-thiid  of  thft 
exports  of  China. 

*Z.    HONO-KOIVG. 

The  Department  has  never  received  a  report  from  any  of  our  consular 
officers  giving  details  concerning  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  Hong-Kong,  consequently  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  even  an  esti- 
mate of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  from  this  source.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  consuls,  for,  strange  to  say, 
British  colonial  returns,  which  are  generally  so  full  and  satisfactory 
concerning  all  other  dependencies  of  the  Crown,  are  wholly  silent  con- 
cerning the  trade  of  Hong-Kong.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Hong-Kong  are  almost  equal  in  importance  to  the  total  foreign  trade  of 
China. 

Owing  to  the  material  difference  between  Chinese  returns  of  foreign 
trade  and  the  returns  of  the  same  trade  as  given  in  the  returns  of  foreign 
countries,  an  estimate  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Hong-Kong  is  necessary 
for  the  harmonization  of  what  would  otherwise  appear  as  contradictory 
statistics.  Even  with  the  closest  possible  analysis  of  the  trade  of 
China  and  Hong-Kong  there  will  remain  discrepancies  between  the 
Chinese  castoms  returns  and  those  of  England  and  France  which  can 
be  explained  only  upon  the  hypothesis  that  either  the  former  or  the 
latter  are  erroneous. 

For  instance :  The  Chinese  returns  give  the  exports  to  the  Continent 
of  Europe  during  the  year  1880  as  $17,800JW)0;  the  French  returns  for 
the  same  year  give  the  general  imports  into  France  alone  from^China  and 
Hong-Kong  as  amounting  to  $30,616,000,  of  which  France  consumed 
to  the  value  of  $19,469,000,  the  remainder  passing  on  to  other  coun- 
tries. Here  is  an  import  into  France  alone  nearly  double  that  which 
is  credited  to  the  whole  continetit  in  the  Chinese  returns.  How  much 
direct  imports  were  received  by  the  other  continental  countries  can- 
not be  given  in  the  absence  of  the  official  returns. 

The  exports  from  China  to  Great  Britain  during  the  same  year  are 
given  in  Chinese  returns  as  amounting  to  $38,000,000;  they  are  given  in 
the  British  returns  as  amounting  to  $57,450,000,  while  those  from  Hong- 
Kong  are  valued  at  $6,000,000. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  even  after  liberally  allowing  for  the  increased 
value  of  merchandise,  from  their  export  from  one  country  until  they 
are  entered  as  imports  in  another,  there  is  considerable  confusion  caused 
by  the  intermixing  of  the  trade  of  Hong-Kong  with  that  of  China,  and 
that  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  trade  rela- 
tions of  Europe  and  the  United  States  with  China,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a  statement  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Hong-Kong  in  connection 
with  that  of  China;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty,  for  reasons 
above  given. 
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Eatimate  of  the  annuul  foreign  commerce  of  Song-Kong. 


To  and  from — 


India 

Straits  Settlements . . . 
Great  Britain 
Continent  of  Bnrope  . 

United  States 

China 

All  other  countries. . . 


Total  trade 

Increase  in  value  from  date  of  shipmeut  to  and  from  Honf^-Kong  nntil 
entered  as  imports  at  Hong-Kong  and  the  several  oountnes 

Total  net  estimated  trade  of  Hong-Kong : 

Exports  from  Hong-Kong 

Imports  from  Hong  Kong 


Imports  from  ,    Exports  to 
Hong-Kong.    ,  Hong-Kong. 


$4,300,000     $42,000,000 


7, 617, 000 
6,000,000 
20, 000,  000 
2,400,000 
41, 475, 000 
10,  000, 000 


01,882,000 
-7, 665, 000 


4,826,000 
19, 284, 000 
5.000.000 
2,  915, 000 
22, 900, 000 
10, 000. 000 


106,024,000 
+  8,910.000 


84,- 217,  000 


115,834,000 


The  following  statements  show  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
with  China  and  Hong-Kong: 


Imports  into  Great  Britain  from  China^  and  Bong-Kong. 


Articles. 


China  and  earthen  ware 

Cotton,  raw 

Drugs 

Calls 

Hair,  unenumerated 

Hides,  undressed 

Perfumery,  all  sorts 

SUk: 

Raw 

Knubs  or  twist,  and  waste  . 

Manufactured 

Spices,  all  kinds 

Succades 

Sugar,  unrefined 

Tea. 


Tin  in  blocks,  ingots,  and  regulns  . 

Tobacco 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

All  other  articles 


Total 60,186,000  1    63,608, 


1879. 


I 


$185, 000 
27,000 
481,000  I 
93,000  I 
204,000  I 
418,000 
243,000 

13,978,000 

1,147.000  I 

1, 128, 000  I 

219.000  ! 

136,000  I 

452,000  . 

39.508,000  I 


175,000  I 

83,000  I 

1,700,000  i 


1880. 


f  151, 000 
15,000 
331, 000 
836,000 
102,000 
44,000 
102,000 

13.940,000 

1,832,000 

685.000 

710,000 

180,000 

1,462,000 

40,554,000 

35,000 

278,000 

78.000 

2,773,000 


Exportgfrom  Great  Brituin  to  Chinaf  and  Hong-Kong, 


Articles. 


1879. 


1IRITI8H  GOODS. 

Apparel  and  haberdashery ;  $287, 000 

Arms  and  ammunition 340.000 

Beer  and  ale ;  161.000 

Coal,  cinders,  and  fuel !  112,000 

Cotton  yam 2,847,000 

Cotton : 

By  the  yard 23,351,000 

By  valiie 214,000 

Hardwares  and  cutlery I  122, 000 

Linens  by  yard 117,000 

HetaU: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 994, 000 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 438,000 

Lead,  pig,  pipe,  and  sheet I  428, 000 

Provisions 54.000 

Telegraphic  wlras  and  apparatus <  64,000 

Woolens : 

By  the  yard ,  5.596,000 

By  value I  83,000 

All  other  articles 1,718,000 


1880. 


$413,000 

666,000 

190.000 

219.000 

4. 197, 000 

25, 578, 000 

220,000 

125,000 

72,000 

1,360,000 

525,000 

826.000 

64,000 

96,000 

6,082,000 

136,000 

2,196,000 


Total  British  goods . 


36.926,000  1    42,976,000 
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Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Chinay  and  Kong-Kong — Continued. 
Articles.  •       1879. 


1880. 


FOBKIGK  OOODH.  I 

Amu  and  ammonition ¥>,  000 

Bolter r»9,000 

Caodlen i  47,000 

ConUge I  5, 000  ! 

Cotton,  manufactured 1,700,000 

DnigB ,  20,000  ■ 

01a«9 10, 000  , 

127.000  I 
34,000 

214,000  ' 

151,  000 
49.000 
15,000  . 
20,000  ' 

102,000 

Woolen i        224,000  1 

All  othor  articles I        474, 000  | 


Iron    

Steel 

Hanafnctured  iron  and  steel. 

Opiom 

PAinter'a  colors,  unennmerated  . . 

QnickAilvfir  

Spirits,  brandy 


$15,00« 
27,000 
84,000 
7,000 
1, 409,  OOf 
4,000 
20.000 

141, 000 
33,000 

214.000 
39,000 
34,009 

15,666 

93.000 

219, 000 

756,000 


i-7 


Total  foreign  goods 3,256,000,      3,110,000 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign  products '  40, 182,  OOO      46, 086, 000 


Imports  into  France  from  China,  including  Hong- Kong ^  1880. 


Articles. 


Genera] 
imports. 


•I 


Sflk $23, 

Tea 5, 

ffilk  mannfartures j 

India  robber  and  gotta  percba  (crude) 

Hnmanbair - .. 

Cnrioa,  not  in  commerce 

Poreelaints | 

KssenceN  and  Tolatil e  oils I 

Coffee 

Mata  and  matting | 

Can  nuts 

Mask i 

Keroery 

MereotT  (quiekailTer) 

▼aailla 

Caimel 

Xav.Udee  and  akina 

Cletking 

StmrhaU 

Other  artlclea 

Total 


092,000  , 

131,000 

488,000  I 

314,000  > 

182.000  I 

129,000  ! 

128, 000  ' 

123, 000 

106,  000 

101,000  . 

95,000  < 

61, "000 

54,000  , 

54.000 

47.000 

45,000 

42,000  I 

29,000  1 

44,000  I 

851,000  I 


Special 
imports. 


$18. 063, 000 
279,000 
272.000 

" "  182, 000 

127,000 

92,000 

2,000 

86,666 

89,000 
48,000 
11,000 


23.000 
24,000 
28,000 
24.000 
119,000 


0, 616, 000   10, 469, 000 


Exports  from  France  to  China,  including  Hong-Kong,  1880. 
Articlea. 


I    General 
,    exports. 


CettOB  raanuikctnres  . 

Cottmi  thread 

Analine  dyea 

H eroery  and  buttons . 
Leadf 


$1, 


Wool  mannfaetnrea 

Lacker 

Tools  and  metal  manufactures 

Cloeka  and  watches 

Prodncts  from  coal,  benzine.  &c. . . 

90k  maonfactnrea 

SWcea 

Winea 

Pearis 

/•vefary,  gold  and  siWer 

Vsnnfaetares  in  skin  and  leather . 

DRMsedhidea 

Other  articlea 


877.000 

310,000 

253,  000 

192,000 

154,000 

123.000  I 

107,000 


Special 
exports. 


$14,000 

"  '2,666 
28,000 
141,000 
118,600 


Total. 


105,000 

47.000 

95,000 

3,000 

90,000 
84, 000 

83,000 

1,000 

79.  000 

73,000 

68.000 

66,000 

32,000 

2,000 

23, 000 

21,000 

17,000 

17.000 

273, 000 

133,000 

3,  963.  000 

^   666.000 
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TRADE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES   WITH   CHINA   AND   HONG-KONG. 

The  results  of  the  efforts  made  and  now  being  made  by  our  manu- 
facturers for  the  enlargement  of  our  trade  in  China,  subsidized  as  the«e 
efforts  have  been  by  consular  direction  and  incentive,  are  at  last  being 
felt,  the  direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to  China  during  the  fiscal 
year  1881  amounting  to  $5,450,000  against  $1,100,000  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  total  direct  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Hong-Kong  and 
China  during  the  years  1880  and  1881  was  as  follows: 

Imports  f ram  China  and  Hong-Kong. 
Placei).  1880.  1881.  lucreMe. 

FromChina $21,770,000  $22,817,000  ,       $547,00t 

From  HongKonx ;    2,251,000  ;    2,399,000,  148,00» 

Total 24.021,000  I  34,71«,000  i  flO&,M» 

Exports  to  China  and  Hong-Kong. 

ToChina $1,100,000     $5,447,000       $4,847,M» 

ToHoDK-Kuug 2,873,000  I    2,915  000,  42,00$ 

Total 3,973,000       8,462,000  j      4,305,0$t 


The  total  increase  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  export*  to  China  oo- 
curred  in  cotton  manufactures,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  details: 

Kxport$  of  American  e<ttion  manufactures  to  China  during  the  fiscal  years  1880  and  1881. 

1880.  1881. 

Valaew 


Deaoriptlon.  '      "      i 

Yardft.     1     Value.  Yarda. 


I 


Plain  piece  goods ,    4,860,842  ,      $322,000     16,340,836 

Printed  piece  goods 168.780  j         12,000  j  32,618,592 


4, 629. 622  >        334. 000  1  48. 958, 928 


$1, 420, 0$t 
2,l96.00t 


3,625.C 


All  other  kinda I  5,000  j i         790,00$ 

ToUl '" 330,000  I I      4,3SS.OO* 


Outside  of  cotton  manufactures  the  chief  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  China  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  were  as  follows :  Kerosene, 
$555,000;  cartridges,  $172,000;  clocks,  $60,000:  flour,  coal,  glassware, 
brassware,  drugs;  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of;  paints,  perfum- 
ery, provisions,  furniture,  spirits,  clothing,  &c. 

The  chief  exports  to  Hong-Kong  were,  flour,  $957,000;  quicksilver, 
$590,000;  ginseng,  $536,000;  kerosene,  $205,000 ;  cotton  goods,  $54,000: 
together  witli  small  lots  of  general  manufactures,  such  as  are  exported 
t/O  China. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  cotton-goods  trade  with  China  consti- 
tutes the  chief  portion  of  our  exports  thither,  and  that  while  our  man- 
ufacturers should  lose  no  opportunity  of  increasing  their  sales  of  mis- 
cellaneous imports  in  China,  their  principal  efforts  must  be  directed  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  sales  of  American  cottons  in  that  empire- 
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The  greater  iwrtion  of  the  Britisli  cottous  manufactured  for  the  Cbi- 
nese  markets  is  bigbly  adulterated,  and  altogetherof  veryinferiorqiiality, 
as  its  given  valnation  plainly  proves,  the  plain  piece  goods  exported  to 
Ohinaand  Hong-Kougduring  the yearl88()aniounting to over41 1,000,000 
yards,  averaging  only  4.88  cents  per  .yard  to  China,  and  5.65  cents  to 
Hong-Kong.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  the  British  manufacturers  claim 
that  they  make  these  goods  to  supply  a  positive  demand,  and  that  the 
Chinese  buy  them,  knowing  their  character,  simply  because  of  their 
cheapness.  Much  controversy  has  arisen  concerning  this  "claying"  of 
goods  for  China,  many  British  dealers  and  British  consuls  protesting 
against  the  policy,  but  a  much  larger  number  of  dealers  and  consuls 
insisting  that  the  Chinese  wanted  such  goods,  and  that  the  superior 
qualities  of  cottons,  such  as  the  American  cottons,  would  never  meet 
the  wants  of  the  market,  some  British  consuls  even  asserting  that  the 
American  manufacturers  would  be  forced  to  resort  to  adulteration  if 
they  ever  hoped  to  secure  any  standing  in  the  Chinese  markets.  This 
Department,  backed  up  by  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Ameri- 
can consuls  in  China, has  held  to  the  principle  that  "good  goods''  must 
win  their  way  in  China  as  in  other  markets,  and  that  as  England  ha^ 
already  a  monopoly  of  the  market,  as  far  as  adulterated  cottons  arc 
concerned,  the  only  sensible  course  left  for  the  American  manufacturers 
to  pursue,  even  if  they  could  hope  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the  English 
in  the  manufacture  of  a<lulterated  cottons,  which  is  not  at  all  probable, 
is  to  challenge  Chinese  patronage  on  the  strength  of  the  purity  of 
their  goo<ls.  While  cheapness  must  always  be  a  leading  factor  in  the 
eotton-goods  trade  of  China,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  i)eople,  the 
qaestion  of  quality  will  be  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  ques- 
tion of  price,  and  it  will  not  take  t4ie  shrewd  Chinaman  long  to  apply 
the  true  principles  of  economy  in  his  purchase  of  cottons,  and  if  one 
yard  of  American  manufacture  will  outlast  two  yards  of  British  adulter- 
ated goods,  he  will  purchase  the  best  article,  provided  it  is  relatively 
cheaper  than  the  inferior. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  American  goods  can  imme- 
diately displace  the  perfected  and  long  acquired  trade  in  British  goods, 
if  such  a  consummation  were  to  be  desired.  On  the  contrary,  the  trade 
of  both  countries)  ^'^ill  doubtless  go  on  increasing  if  foreign  commerce 
only  gains  even  infinitesimally  u]ion  Chinese  conservatism;  f<)r,  taking 
the  total  population  of  the  empire  into  consideration,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  millions  in  the  interior  to  whom  foreigners  and  foreign  trade  are 
wholly  unknown.  If  the  total  population  of  China  consumed  foreign 
cottons  even  only  as  freely  as  the  fraction  thereof  now  supplied  through 
the  treaty  ports  consume  them,  it  would  mean  a  consumption  equal  to 
doable  the  present  total  output  of  Great  Britain,  or  over  7,000,000,000 
yards. 

RKCAPITUI^ATION  OF  AHIA'IIC  TRADE. 

The  total  foreign  c/)mnierceof  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  the  share  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  therein,  is  estimated  as 
follows : 

Total  imports,  $754,009,000;  imports  from  Great  Britain,  $281,G31,(M)0; 
iiD|iortH  from  France,  $22,843,000;  imports  from  the  United  States, 
«17/>10,000. 

Total  exports^  $772,766,000;  exfiorts  to  Great  Britain,  $225,806,(MM>; 
t^xiiortsto  Prance,  $80,569,000;  exports  to  the  United  States,  $53,8;$8,()00. 
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Of  the  total  imports  of  the  continent,  the  British  possessions  receive 
$422,781,000,  and  of  the  total  exports  of  the  continent  the  British  pos- 
sessions share  to  the  amount  of  $469,508,000.  It  will  thus  be  noted  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  Asia  is  with  the  British 
possessions.  Herein  lies  the  great  preponderance  of  British  trade  with 
Asia,  for,  although  she  has  a  large  share  of  the  trade  of  all  countries  and 
(polonies,  the  great  bulk  thereof  is  with  her  own  colonies,  viz :  Of  the 
tota^  imports  of  Asia  from  Great  Britain,  $281,631,000,  her  colonies  re- 
ceive $202,820,000,  while  of  the  total  exports  from  the  continent  to  Great 
Britain,  $225,806,000,  her  possessions  supply  $154,765,000.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  of  the  total  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Asia  nearly  three- 
fonrths  thereof  is  with  her  own  possessions. 

I'he  utility  of  colonial  possessions  as  trade  correspondents  with  the 
mother  country  is  not  more  clearly  exemplified  by  the  British  trade  in 
Asia  than  it  is  by  the  unfavorable  state  of  French  trade  in  that  portion 
of  the  world.  France  has  no  colonies  of  any  commercial  impoi-tance  in 
Asia.  The  total  imports  of  merchandise  into  the  continent  from  France 
amounts  to  only  $22,843,000,  and  nearly  one-half  thereof  consists  of  im- 
ports into  Asiatic  Turkey,  resul  ting  from  geographical  contiguity.  Omit- 
Asiatic  Turkey,  the  imports  of  Asia  from  the  United  States  amount  to 
$15,886,000,  and  from  France  to  only  $12,843,000.  According  to  French 
official  returns,  the  direct  exports  of  French  goods  to  the  continent  of  Asia 
during  the  year  1880  amounted  to  only  $5,241,000,  while  the  direct  ex- 
ports of  American  products  to  the  continent  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1881,  amounted  to  $13,267,000.  Taking  into  account  the  American 
merchandise  reaching  Asia  through  foreign  sources,  it  is  clear  that  the 
consumption  of  American  products  therein  is  fourfold  the  consumption 
of  French  products.  During  the  year  1880,  the  direct  exports  of  British 
products  to  Asia  amounted  to  $252,958,000,  and  of  foreign  goods  to 
$15,632,000.  This  shows  how  completely,  through  her  colonial  posses- 
sions. Great  Britain  monopolizes  the  commerce  of  Asia. 

The  direct  exports  from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
of  the  products  and  manufactures  of  each,  to  the  several  countries  of 
Asia,  during  the  year  1880  for  Gre^t  Britain  and  France,  and  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1881,  for  the  United  States  are  herewith 
given,  followed  by  statements,  taken  as  far  as  possible  from  the  official 
returns  of  the  several  countries  and  possessions,  showing  the  total  trade 
of  the  continent. 


Exports  from — 


ConntrieA. 


England. 


British  possoiMionfl  j  $182,092,000 

Spanish  posftenaions !        6,315,000 

Dntch  poi»8e8HioD8  1        8,508,000 

Ilnssian  possi'siiions ' 

French  pnBsesyinns 

Turk Ish  poBaesaionft 


China 
.Tupnn . 
Pel  Hia . 
Siam... 


Total  European  poasessions. 


Grand  total. 


55,000  ' 
13,573,000  , 


211, 143, 000 

24,  eiO,  000 

15,004,000 

1, 098,  000 

113,000 


252,958,000 


The  United 
States. 


2,500,000  , 


3,  581, 000 

656,000 

1,004,000 


6,241,000 


$3. 


773,000 
62,000 
729,000 
204,000 
822,000 
290.000 


380,000 
447.000 
440.000 


18,267,000 
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Recapitulation  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Continent  of  Awia. 


CoQDtricn  and  colonies. 


Total  import«. 


Imports  from — 


EufCland . 


France. 


The  United 
States. 


A«i»tic  Tiirke)' : 
Asia  Minor . . 

Stria 

All  other .... 


Total  for  Asiatic  Turkey 

.\fl« 

Muw-at 

IVniia 

KritiMh  India 

(Vykm 

Stniitii  •fttlementa         

Dntch  India 

Philippine  Islands 


China 

Hong-KonfC 

Japan 

All  other  plaoea  (estim*ted)  . 


Total  imports. 


$34,790,000  i. 

49,500,000    . 

2,000.000  j. 


86,-/80. 000 
8.844,000  I 
1,  663,  000  , 
12.000,000 
201,235,000  ! 
23.694,000  I 
73.174,000  I 
55. 485.  000 
18.032.000  I 
6.500,000  I 
112,632.000  I 
115, 834,  000  I 
29.296,000  , 
10, 000,  000 


$16, 267. 000         *$10. 000, 000 

736.000  I 

10,000  I 

1,247,000 

161, 00,  000  I 
5,000.000  ... 
15,030.000  , 
9.328.000 
3,196,000  .... 
1. 190. 000  I     . 
30, 195.  000  '  \ 
21, 054.  000  I  5 
15.878.000  I 
1,500,000  I 
1— 


2,730,000 


804.000  ; 
818,000 


3,963,000 

3,128.000 
1,400,000 


754.669,000  { 


281, 631, 000 


22,843,000 


$1. 6-25,  000 

411,000 

31,000 


1.964,000 
85,000 

441,000 
1,840,000 

221,000 


5,901,000 

3,158,000 

1,533,000 

300,000 


17,510,000 


*Tbe  trade  of  France  with  Asiatic  Turkey  being  blent  in  French  official  returns  with  the  Turkish 
Empire^  this  amount  is  but  an  estimate. 


Countries  and  colonies. 


Aden. 
Muscat. 


Total. 


Britiah  India 

Cerlon 

Stnifei  Settlements 

Dntrh  India 

PhQippiBe  Islands 

Sia« 

♦China 

HoQf.Kong 

Japan 

All  other  places  (estimated)  . 


Exports  t 


Total  exports. 


Asiatic  Torkey: 

Aaia  Minor !  $30,912,000 

Syria 20.260,000 

Another 2,500,900 


England. 

t!Sh.«^^       ;  The  United 
^^°^-            Stotes. 

1 

1 

1 



1 

.1 


53, 

1, 

10, 
288, 
25, 
65, 
00. 
18, 
10, 
110, 
84, 
27, 
10, 


662,000 
492,000 
484,000 
000,000 
000,000 
195,000 
664,000 
902,000 
813,000 
000,000 
717,000 
217,000 
620,000 
000,000 


772, 766, 000 


$11, 227, 000 
1, 895, 000 


396,000 

119. 000, 000 

16, 456. 000 

11, 324, 000 

9,  972, 000 

6,  212, 000 

1,650.000 

38,000,000 

6,090,000 

8,084,000 

1,500,000 


*|8,000,000  I 


j  25,350.000  I 

1, 785, 000  I 
6, 150, 000  I 


226.806,000 


100,000  I 

I  80, 616, 000  I 

7,068,000 
1, 500, 000 


80,569,000 


$803,000 
373,000 
102.000 


10, 140, 000 
1, 057,  000 
5,006,000 
6, 650.  OOO 
4, 904, 000 

*ii,' 656,606 

2,399.000 

10, 854, 000 

600,000 


53,838,000 


,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  dirision  Is  made  between  the  trade  of  France  with  Asiatic 

Tnrkey  and  Turkey  in  Europe. 

t  Aooordinir  to  British  official  returns,  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  China  during  the  year 
ISaosnoonted  to $57, 450, 000,  which  makes  a  difference  of  $19,450,000.  As  the  general  exports  m>m  China 
is  the  abore  table  are  taken  from  Chinese  returns,  the  return  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  is  also  taken 
tr^m  the  aame  authority.  The  exports  to  France,  however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Chinese  returns 
fire  DO  details  of  the  special  trade  oetween  China  and  France,  are  taken  from  French  returns. 
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FOREiour  conmifiRCE  of  Australasia. 

The  total  commerce  of  Australasia  during^  the  year  1880  was  as  fol- 
lows, goltl  and  intercolonial  trade  included : 

Colonlei*.  ImportA.     !  ExporU. 

-       -"I 

Tiotoria $70,754,000  1  177,641,000 

KowSonth  Wales 07.797,000  I  75.451,000 

Queenftland 15.002.WH)i  16,757,000 

^iith  Australia ;      27,123.000  >  27,004.000 

We«tAu8lnilift '        1,720,000  |        2,  425,  00<» 

TsBmaiiia 6, 653. 000  7.  348,  000' 

¥owZoAlan<l 29,947.000  i  30,875,000 


Total 218.996,000  1    237,491,000 

According  to  the  report  of  Consul-General  Spencer,  of  Melbourne,  the 
foregoing  statement  shows,  as  compared  with  the  trade  of  the  year  1879,  a 
decrease  in  the  imports  of  more  than  $ll,000,(KK),  and  an  increase  in  the 
exports  of  nenrly  $37,000,000. 

The  decrease  in  the  imports  here  not«d  must  have  occurred  in  the 
intercolonial  trade,  for  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  were  at  lea^t 
$10,000,000  in  excess  of  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  a  very  interesting  tabular  statement  compiled  by  Consul-Oeneral 
Spencer,  of  Melbourne,  showing  the  total  trade  of  Australasia  during 
the  vear  1879,  the  intercolonial  imports  were  given  aa  amounting  to 
$89,000,000,  and  the  intercolonial  expoits  to  $83,000,(K)0.  This  inter- 
colonial trade  has  heixit-ofore  been  included  in  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Australasia,  where  it  h|jid  nomore  right  to  ap])ear  than  our  inter  State  trade 
in  our  foreign  commerce.  Thus  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  colonies 
has,  pi-evious  to  the  valuable  analytical  table  of  Consul  General  Spencer, 
appeared  much  larger  than  it  really  was,  by  the  addition  of  the  home 
trade  thereto. 

Following  out  the  analytical  line  of  reasoning,  ai>plied  to  the  com- 
merce of  other  countries,  viz,  computing  its  value  and  volume  from  the 
returns  of  the  principal  countries  trading  therewith,  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Australasia — the  intercolonial  trade  and  gold  exclud^ — dur- 
ing the  year  1880  may  be  set  down  as  follows:  Imports,  $110,600,000; 
exports,  $135,000,000. 

Of  this  trade  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  colonies  amounted 
to  over  $91,000,000,  and  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the  colonies 
amounted  to  about  $125,000,000. 

The  following  tabular  statements  show  the  principal  articles  which 
enter  into  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  each  of  the  colonies.  As  this 
trade  may  be  said  to  virtually  represent  the  total  trade  of  Australasia, 
these  statements  will  afifonl  a  very  clear  insight  into  the  nature  and 
4»xtent  of  Australasian  foreign  commerce. 
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Articlea. 


1879. 


Btrk.  for  taanrra  or  dyers  $107, 000  $161, 000 

Copper:  Ore  and  it«fi;ulu« 88,000  8.000 

Wroujzht  and  not 321.000  331,009 

roiii:  Wh«^t 510,000,  2,730,000 

Wh«-at  imal 25,000  598,000 

Hidf«:  Nut  <Ir(>»H«d 25,000  78,000 

Tunned,  dn*a.<*ed,  &o 695,  000  1,  035. 000 

MmU.  prt* Mt>rvt-d  (not  salt«d) 3u2, 000  433, 000 

HeUl.  unwn>u;;ht   93.000  122,000 

Oil  train  and  Aptrniaceti 1,  OOO  20,000 

Ow,  ao«>Duni«rat4>d  8,  (KM)  7, 000 

Ra^^  4.c..  fur  papt-r i  2,000  10,000 

Skiii\Mh«ep 282.000  399,000 

Tallow  and  ateariue '  899.000  758,000 

Tin:  (>rp |  5,000  |  4,000 

Blocka and  r**{rQluH 73B,000  680,000 

Wciol,  aheepN  and  lambs' i  32,126.000  31,606.000 

AQutherarticltM* '  549,000  742,000 

Total I  36,774,000  39,722,000 


Exportefrom  the  United  Kingdom  to  Victoria. 


BRITISH  GOODS. 


.\ppirpl  and  balx^nlaAhery. 
AraiMand  ammunition: 

PinHinns 

(rnapowder 

Bapt  aud  aacks 

B«»r  and  ale 

Booka,  piinted        

Caadlea.  all  sorts 

Coni 


Cotton*:  By  the  yard 

By  value    

I>nin  and  preparations  

■aithen  and  rbina  ware 

Komitarp,  cabinet  and  upbolstery . 

Olasa.  manafactared 

Hardvpte  and  cutlery 

Hat8.allsorts 

H«p«.. 


Liatber:  Wrouicbt  ftnd  not 

Saddlery  and  harness    . . . 

Usena.  by  yard  

Hschinery :  Steam  enpnes 

All  other  sorts 

Hetala:  Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Lead,  pig,  pipe,  aud  sheet . 

Maaieal  inntrumenU 

Paper,  all  aorU.'. 

Pickles 

Silk,  naonfactored     

Spirita.  British  and  Irish 

Sutionery,  other  than  psper 

WosleDs:  By  the  yard 

By  value 

in  other  articles 


Total  British  jcoods  . 


FOHKION  AND  COIjOIIIAL  GOODS. 


('-andles 

C«afeetioner>' 

Cark,  mannfactnred , 

nrt.eoTvd    

P»«it:  CnmuDU 

Kaisins 

biBaa,an  aorU 

Hidea,  dressed 

J^ber,  msnufactured 

JIftaia,  inanafacmres  of  Inm  and  steel. 

Vasica]  hkstmments 

fHlolire. 


P>M>er.  all  kiii'ds !.!.*! 
Silks  naaafiMturse . 

4277 


14 


$2,  856.  000 

r-i,779,000 

5t.00O 

34.000 

102.  000 

127,000 

25,000 

20,000 

719.000 

525. 000 

729.  OOl) 

690, 000 

2.000 

5,000 

282,  OOO 

73,000 

1.  900.  000 

2, 769, 000 

671,000 

841,000 

190.000 

234, 000 

306,  000 

243,000 

112.000 

170,000 

326,  000 

263,000 

5:>9, 000 

544.000 

404.000 

384.000 

15.000 

44.000 

952.  000 

7.%.  000 

98.000 

03, 000 

51. 'i,  000 

612.000 

83.  OOO 

18.5.000 

:U5.  000 

489.000 

2, 026,  000 

3.  041.  000 

39,  000 

15,000 

44.  000 

54.000 

899.000 

826.  000 

234.  000 

214, 000 

617. 000 

535,  000 

442,  000 

462.  000 

214.  000 

190.  OUO 

2,  356,  000 

2.774.000 

190,000 

146.  OUO 

3,  585,  000 

3. 962.  000 

21,  891,  000 

24.106.000 

146. 000 

129.000 

27,000 

2.5,  000 

63.000 

34,  000 

lO.'i.OOO 

68,000 

112, 000 

146,009 

73,000 

102,  000 

107,000 

64.000 

73,000 

156,000 

840.000 

182.000 

78,000 

127,000 

106,000 

170.000 

S9,000 

42,000 

84,000 

25.000 

80,000 

M.OOt, 

Digitized  by 

Cnoogle 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Victoria — Continued. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


Bpirlta: 

Rum 

BraDcIy 

All  other 

Pf  rfumed  and  sweeteued  - 
Sogar: 

R<>fine<l 

Glucose 

Tobacco : 

Uimiaiiufnctured 

Manufactured 

Wine 

Wood,  sawed 

Woolen  niauufiiciurcs , 

All  other  articles 


Total  foreipi  goo<is 

Grand  total  British  exports  to  Victoria.. 


1 

$29,000 
25,000  . 
67,000 
22,000 

f25,000 
10.000 
37,000 
20.000 

ei.ooo 

1      22,000  ; 

30.000 
22,000 

6,000  ' 

1      64,000  . 

1      64.000 

82,000  1 

185,000 

877,000  . 

13.000 
73,000 
81,000 
141,000 
122,000 
1,041,000 

2,806.000  i 

2,039,000 

24, 757, 000 


27, 045,  000 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  New  South  Wales, 


Bones,  except  whale-fins . 
Batter . 


Copper:  Ore  and  rej^ulua 

WroU):ht  and  not . . . 

Com:  Wheat 

Wheat  meal 

Cotton,  raw  

Bides:  Not  dressed 

Dressed,  tanned,  &c  . 

Horns  and  hoofs 

Meat,  preserved,  not  sailed.. 

Nuta 

Oil:  Cocoanut 

Train  and  s]M»miaceti  . . . 

Ore,  unenunierated 

Skins,  sheep,  undressed 

Sopir,  moIasHes 

Tallow  and  stearine 

Tin:  Ore. 


♦25.000  I 

1,000 

34,000 

,613.000 

59,0U0  ' 


30,000 
345,000 
253,000 

30,000  I 
529,000 
272,000 
5,000 


15,000 

49,000 

10,000 

,  137,  000 


Blocks  and  regulus. . 

Whale-fins 

Wool,  sheep's  and  lambs'. 
All  other  articles 


Total 25,102,000 


679,000  ; 

3,000  I 

458,000  i 

655,000  ' 


$27,000 

64,000 

25.  000 

1,832.000 

17,  000 

3,000 

44.000 

850,000 

140,000 

41,000 

688,  IKK) 

316^000 


4,000 
30,000 

8.000 
2, 055,  000 

3,000 
8, 046,  000 

'22,931.000 
997.000 


33, 121,  OOO 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  South  VTates, 


BSITIBU  OOODB. 

Apparel  and  h aberdasbery $3, 

Anns  and  ammunition i 

Ba^saud  sacks 

Beer  and  ale ' 

Books, printed  ... 
Candles  (all  sorts) 
Com 


Cotton : 

By  the  yard 1, 

By  valu« ' 

Bartbeu  aud  china  ware 

Fnmitiire 

Glass  manuracturoH ' 

Hardware  aud  cutlery 

Hata 

Leather: 

Wrought  aod  not i    l, 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Linen I 

Maobinery l 


308,000 
3()0,  000 

8:i.000  ' 
807,000 
442,000 

10.000 
442,000 

394,000 
574,  000 
340,000 
229,000 
370,000 
676,  000 
442, 000 

273,000 
166.000  ' 
437,000 
, 054, 000 


$3,886,000 
272.  00« 
AH.  000 
678.000 
418.  000 
5,000 
370,  000 

1»  943.  OOO 
60H,  000 
2i«8.  (M)0 
20U,  iH»o 
321,  (HH) 
617,  UiM) 
650,000 

1, 127,  04M 
14«,  OOO 
5«»V>.  OiM) 

l.OJO,  U0<) 
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Articles. 


Iron,  WTOojEht  ftncl  not 

Copperw,  roujsht  and  not . 

LmmI.  pi};,  pipe,  and  sheet . 

Hoiiad  insirume  nts 

Paper,  all  aorte 

Picklea,  vinejcar,  &o 

Silk  manufacturea 

Spirits. 


1879. 


Btationerr 

Woolens: 

By  tlie  yard . . 

Byralue 

All  other  artidea. 


Total  Britiah  goods. 


FOBXIOH  AND   COIjONIAL  GOODS. 


Ciadks 

ConfiicUonerj 

Flsfa,  rated  and  salted 

rniit: 

Carrants 

Bsttins 

6bas.sU  sorts 

Lnrther,  numufactured 

Hetsh^  maouractiirad,  iron  and  steel . 

Miuietl  ijistrauients 

OtloUre      

Silk  Btaaalactarea 

fipices. 


12,073. 

93. 

8«, 

83, 

748, 

330, 

470, 

263, 

238, 

1,754, 

141, 

4, 124, 


000 : 

000  I 
000 
000  i 
000 
000  ' 
000  I 
000  I 
000 

000  I 
000  I 
000  I 


1880. 


$3, 705,  000 
151,000 
78,000 
84,000 
753,  000 
408, 000 
447,000 
282. 000 
243,000 

1,943,000 

107,  000 

4,  312, 000 


Spirits: 

Kam 

BrandT 

AUother 

Perfumed 

TMseeo: 

Uaaanafactnred. . . 

Haaufiictured 

Ttoys 

Wie 

Voslea  nuuiafaotarea . 


Total  foreign  goods ^... 

Grsad  total  British  and  foreign  goods  . 


23,674.000 

25, 685, 000 

219,000 

127,000 

49,000 

92,000 

83,000 

68,000 

78,000 

136,000 

63,000 

83.000 

73,000 

78,000 

447,000 

340,000 

127,000 

175,000 

08,000 

102,000 

89,000 

64,000 

78.000 

182, 000 

16,000 

25,000 

154.000 

132,000 

13,000 

15,000 

80,000 

28,000 

39.000 

34,000 

12.000 

32,000 

6,000 

10,000 

2.7,000 

44,000 

107,000 

62,000 

160,000 

122, 000 

771,000 

1, 023. 000 

2,686,000 

2, 924. 000 

28, 360, 000  I    28, 609, 000 


Imports  into  ikt  United  Kingdom  from  Queensland, 


C^iper,  ^rtly  wroaght 

Ca(Uiii.niw  

Bid««.iiat«tTtwied 

Moat,  ^\^»«rvpd 

TWIlow.strarine 

Tla: 

lire  

Blockiiaodregiilas. 
wooi  ahtivp  aud  lamlis' , 
AD  ether... 

Total 


$107,000 

6.000 

17,000 

64,000 

77,000 


$38,000 
3,000 
59,000 
210,  000 
180,000 

2,000 


6,000 

70,000 

3,964.000  I      4,076,000 

50, 000  101, 000 


4,350,000  I      4,678,000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Queensland* 

Articles.    ^  1870.  1880. 

BRITISH  GOODS. 

Apparel  and  halu'i-daHhory ,  $360, 000  $517, 000 

Beeramlale I  287,000  210,000 

Cottons : 

Byyanl 166,000  302,000 

At  value 54,000  78,000 

Hardware  and  cutlery 92,000  122;000 

Leather :  i 

Wroii;ilit  and  not •  53,000  j  03,000 

Saddlery  and  harness 33,000  40,000 

Linens,  by  yard 1  59,000  100.000 

Machinery  and  mill- work ,  78, 000  i  122, 000 

Metala     784,000'  072.000 

Paper, all  sorts  '  93,000  |  127.000 

Pickles 76.000  t  88,000 

Woolens I  224,000  j  256,000 

Another  articles : I  1,017,000  1,298,000 

Total  British  goods  |  3,376.000  j 

FOURIOK  AND  COIX>KIAL  COOUS. 


Candles 

Confectionery 

Fish,  cured 

Fruit: 

('niTants  

Raisins 

Glass,  all  sorts  

Iron  niannfactnres  of  all  kinds 

Leather  manufactures  of  all  kinds 

Musical  instniuientu 

Oil,  olive 

Spirits: 

Rum 

Brandy 

Sweetened  and  perfumed 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Wine 

All  other  articles 


1    3,376.000  j 

4,338^000 

1 

10,000 
2,000 
13,000  1 

15,000 
6,000 
10,000 

10,000 
I          11,000 
10,000 
14,000  ' 
5,000 
1          14.000 
4,000 

14,000 
14,000 
10,000 
22.000 

4,000 
27.000 

0.000 

4,000 

,            8,000 

6,000 

10,000 
15.000 
10.000 
2.000 
12.000 
111,000 

1            8,000 
'          86,000  ; 

Total  foreiirnand  colonial  goods 204,000  287,  < 

Grand  toUl  British  and  foreign ;    8,  580, 000  ;      47623^000 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  South  Justralia. 


1/108.  C 

4,671.000 
404.000 


Bark  for  tanners  and  dyers $141,000  ,  $202. 

Copner :  j 

Ore  and  regulus    ,  121,000.  132.000 

Wrought  and  not 1,062,000         " 

Com: 

Wheat 2,240.000 

W  h  ea  t  m  eal 1 5, 000 

Gura,  all  sorts 41,000  ,  3S|000 

Hides,  tanned,  tAwe<l,  and  dressed 36,000  t  62,000 

Meat,  preaervtHi  (not  salt) 22,000  17,000 

Skins   243.000  290.000 

Tallow  and  8t4Mirine 241,000  1  170,000 

Tin,  in  blo<<k8.  bars,  and  regulus 13,000  231,000 

W<M)1,  sheep  and  lambs' 10,487,000  10,521,000 

All  other  articles 196,000  |  156^000 

Total 14,858,000  17.006^000 
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ExporUfrom  the  United  Kingdom  to  South  Australia. 

Aitiolea.  1879.       '       1880. 


BRITISH  OOOD8. 


Appvd  Mid  haberdMbery $1,370,000  '  $J,  628,000 

Amt and  aromunition !  59.000  I  33.000 

BifES and  sacks i  318,(00:  190,000 

Befrandal^ ^ ■  161,000  i  170,000 

Bookn,  printed 2.000  i  4,000 

Caadlm 309.000  1  185,000 

Cem^malt 450.000  «76,000 


By  the  yard 277,000  268,000 

ByTalnfl '  96,000,  127,  (KM) 

IbrtbcoaDd  cbina ware 110,000  9h,0O0 

GlaM  manafacturps 153.000  117.000 

Bardware  and  cutlery 214, 000  256, 000 

Hate 180,000  ,  166,000 

Hopt ,  35,000.  34,000 

laplnnentaofindustiy 68,000  61,0(K) 


Wnnijrht  and  not 384, 000  389. 000 

Saddlerv and  harneaa  67,000  73,000 

liaent,  by  yard I  159,000  127,000 

lIacblD(>ry : 

Steain-«*nsine 141,000  131,000 

AUolfaersorts     * 229.000  297,000 

MaCaU:  iron,  wrought  or  not '  1,673,000  3.u(;o,000 

Pfeper,  all  aorta     238,000  270,000 

Iirkka.Tm<-{:ar.&c 141,000  132,000 

BOk  aiaaufactar«a 64. 000  88,  OOO 

StetioorrT  other  than  paper 972,000  39.000 


By  the  yard :  729,000  781,000 

By  value 88.000  164,000 

AB  ether  artidea 1,845,000  2,317,000 

Total  Rritiith  gooda '  10,720.000 


POBXIOX  ANT)   COLOXIAL  GOODB. 


Onilea.  atearine 

Ct*e 

CaaftctioDerT 

Flih.  car«d  and  aalted  . 
fMt: 

Carranta 


Mctala.  manafartured  iron  and  steel. 

M  Bifaal  Inatmnienta 

Oil.attTe 


Spbito: 

Basi 

Bkmady 

Bapo',  mined  and  unrefined . 

TMaeeo,  manufartured 

Viae,  maoofactun^ 

V«od.«awn 

Vesleamannfacturea 

Aflalher  articles    


10,720.000 

11.881,000 

130,  000 

108,  000 

20, 000 

24, 000 

-'0,  000 

25. 000 

78,  000 

47,  000 

39. 000 

57,  000 

20.  000 

32,000 

33,  000 

(>8,  000 

49,  000 

64,  000 

18,000  1 

20,  000 

20.000 

15,000 

30,000  ' 

32,  000 

25,  000 

15,000 

l.-i.OOO 

49,000 

;    2. 000 

2.  000 

39.  000 

27,  000 

45,  000 

45, 000 

25,000  , 

34,  000 

1    432. 000 

539,  000 

Total  fort^lgn  gooda  1.040.000        1,263,000 

Grand  total  Britlah  exports  to  Soath  Australia 11,760,000      13,144,000 

Imports  info  the  United  Kingdom  from  West  Australia. 


120.000 

$54.  000  54. 000 


iZT!^,;:;-:::::;:;;:::::::::::;;:::;:::::::;:::::::::::;::.:;:::::;: 

Vaal.  ahii^p  an,]  UJnba' '..'.'. 705,000  875,000 

4fl  sihrr  art iclra 80,  000  246,  (►"0 

TeCal 909,000  l,l95,(M»o 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  West  Australia. 


Articles. 


BRITISH  GOODS. 


Appard  nnd  liaber(ln«hery 

Baf!8  and  Hniks,  empty 

Beer  and  alo    

Candles  of  all  iiort« 

Coalx,  cinders,  and  foel 

Co!  ton: 

By  tlio  yard 

By  value 

Dnipa  and  preparationa 

Glaaa  man ii fataiires 

Hard  waro  and  cutlery 

Leather,  wrought  and  not 

Linen  by  yard    

Machinery  and  mill  irork 

Metals,  iron,  wrought  and  not  . 

Soap 

Woolens,  by  the  yard 

All  other  ailicles 


Total  British  goods 

FORBION  AND  COLOXIAL  QOODB.  ' 


Canants 

Fish.  cui*ed  or  salted. 
Spirits : 

Kuni 

Brandy 

Tea. 


Tobacco  manufactures. 

Wine 

All  other  articles 


Total  foreign  goods 

(irand  total,  British  and  foreign. 


1879. 


$190,000 

5.000 

50.P00  i 


-I 


2.000 

30.000 
7,000 
10.000 
10.000 
25.000 
18,000 
5,000 
49,000 
166.000 


25.000 
236,000  I 


837.000  I 


2,000 
8,000 

4.000 
5,000 
1,000 
1,000 
8,000 
25,0C0  , 


40.000  I 


885,000  I 


1880. 


$180,000 

4.000 

62,000 

1,000 


29,000 
8,000 
14.000 
12.000 
16.000 
16,000 
14.000 
89.000 

125,000 

1.000 

29.000 

226,000 


778.000 


8,000 
3,000 

«.00t 

10,000 


8,000 

9.000 
20.000 


63,000 


841.000 


Imports  into  Ihe  United  Kingdom  from  Tasmania. 


Barks  for  tenners  and  dyers  . 

Corn:  wheat 

Hides,  tanned,  dressed,  &c  .. 

Oil,  train,  and  spermaceti 

Tin.  block  and  regulns 

Wool,  shi^ep  and  lambs' 

All  other  articles 


10.000 

67,000 

369.000 

2.176,000 

45.000 


Total '    2,711,000 


6a.oo« 

9,000 
98.000 

277.000 

2.118^000 

37.000 


2.088,000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Tasmania. 


IIKITI8II  GOODS. 


Appaivl  and  halw^nlashery . 
Ba^H  nnd  saekj*.  empty  — 

Beer  and  iile    

BookH,  printed 

Candles  (all) 

Cott4)«t*: 

By  the  yard 

By  vjilue 

DrujZH  and  preparations  ... 
Earthen  and  china  ware  ... 

GIhhs  ninnut'actureH 

Hai-d  ware  and  <'utlery 

HatM.  nil  .HortH    

Leather: 

I)res.«<ed  and  not 

Saddlery  and  hainean   . 

I.in<-Ti»,  hv  the  yard 

MiH'hinerv  and  mill  work   . 


8268.000 

0228.000 

6,000 

4,000 

15,000 

22,000 

10,000 

14,000 

2.000 

2.000 

08,000 

107.000 

25,000 

20.000 

10,000 

20.000 

21,000 

20.000 

12,000 

15.000 

34,000 

89.000 

20.000 

18.000 

20,000 

23,000 

13,000 

10,000 

25,  OUO 

27.000 

49.000 

35  000 
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ArticlM. 


British  goods— Continaed. 
lleUls: 

Iran,  wron^ht  and  not 

C<»p|>er.  wroaxbt  and  not 

M  nd€Bl  inatrnmenta 

Paper  (aU) 

Picking 

StaUonerr \ 

Siu^ar,  refined 

Woolens 

All  other  articles 


TotalBiitiah 1,288,000  ■      1,181,006 


1879. 


$100,  000 
1,000  I 
12,000 
34,000 
28.000  ' 
20,000  I 


144,000 
812,000  I 


FORSIOR  AlTD  COLONIAL  GOODS. 


Coffee 

Fieh 

Pruit: 

Carrants. 

RaieiDS.. 
Spirits: 

Kam  . 


Other wrta  ... 

Wine 

Wood,i»wn 

All  other  articlea  . 


3,000 
5,000 

4,000 
3,000 

6,000 
5,000  I 

14,  000 
7,000 

55,000 


102,000  I 


1880. 


$106,000 

4,000 

8,000 

39,000 

30,000 

5,000 

4,000 

110,  000 

273,000 


3,500 

5,000 
4.500 

3.000 
8,000 

10,000 
7.000 

56,000 


97,000 


Total  foreign  goods 

Gimnd  toUl.  British  and  foreign !    1,390,000  ,      1,278,000 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Fiji  Islands, 


Cotum,raw i  $37,000 

NaUforoil 59,000  , 

AU  other  articles 11,000  | 

ToUl I  107,000  I 


$324,000 
2,000 


326,000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Fiji  Islands, 


BRITISH  GOODS. 


Bferandale 

CoCtoB  maonCsctures 

Bardi are  and  cutlery 

Hetal,  iruo.  wrought  and  not . 

Machinery  and  mill  work 

AD  other  articles 


ToUl  British  goods... 
Foreipi  and  colonial  goods.. 


$1,000 
6,000 
500 
33.000 
64.000 
10,500 


115,000 
1,000 


Gtand  total,  British  and  foreign., 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  JV>m?  Zealand. 


116.000 


Wheat i  $3,318,000  I    $4,080,000 

***t« 685,000 

Wheatmeal '         68,000  |  15,000 

C«toD.raw ;  27,000    .  57,000 

Tai ;  1.000,  10,000 

Oj^kaorie '        598.000  '  883,000 

5*«>p ,  3,000    

N'otdrpsNed I  20,000,  76,000 

Taaoc«t.  dressed.  Ac 47.000  I  93,000 

M«at  preMervpd 214,000  268,000 

fU  iperaiAceti '  HO.  000  4»,(jOO 

H»a»  (ahiH-p)  not  dresaiMl 134,000,         209.000. 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  New  Zealand — Continued. 

Articles.  1879.  ISM. 


Tallow  and  stea linn $676,000  $901,000 

Wwil,  (»hfep*8  And  lambs* 16,175,000  !  17,018,000 

All  other  ai'ticIoH !        551,000  '  028.000 

Total :  21.862,000  I  25.282.000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Xew  Zealand. 


nniTISH  GOODS. 


Apparel  and  habo.rtlaaliery 

Ba|{8  and  naoks 

Beer  and  a.\e> 

Bookn,  printed         

Caudles  (all  »ortH) 

Corn, malt 

Cotton  M : 

By  Mi«  yard 

By  valiiH 

Earthru>var<>  nnd  cbiua 

Fnmititrp  (cabinet  and  upholsterj-). 

(ilaHS  manofac'tureH.  Sec 

Havdwar«»  and  eutlerj' 

Imjdenit^uta  and  tiiols  of  industry 

leather: 

Wrowjrht  and  not  

Saddlery  and  liarncfls 

LinciiH,  by  yard   

Ifacliinci-y:' 

Steam  ent^iuca 

All  other  norts 

Metals,  iron,  wroiij^ht  and  not 

Musical  iuBtruniout4» 

Paper  (nil  sorts) 

Pickles  . 


ProviKions    

Silk  manut'ucturea   

Spirits  (British  and  Irish) 

Stationery 

Suj^ar,  refined 

Woolens: 

By  the  yai"d 

By  value , 

All  other  articles 


Total  British. 


KOURir.N   AKI)  COLONIAL  OOOUB. 


(2. 682,  000  I 

$2,055,000 

73,  000 

73.000 

3riO.  000 

321, 000 

297.000 

214,000 

49,  00(» 

93.000 

34.000 

10,000 

709,000  1 

714.000 

360.000 

277,000 

243,  000 

117.000 

248.000 

122,000 

2.16,  000  , 

175.000 

588,  000  1 

399,000 

183,000  1 

05.000 

761.000  - 

524. 000 

195, 000 

83,000 

268,000  1 

227,000 

438,  000 

276.000 
340,000 

378,000' 

2,  788, 000  1 

1,819.000 

122.000  1 

107,000 

467.000  1 

427;  000 

190,  000  ' 

214,000 

88,000  ! 

112.000 

190, 000  ; 

200.000 

229, 000 

321,000 

139,000  : 

141,000 

17,000 

30.000 

1.268.000 

1. 049.  000 

287.000  < 

198.000 

3,  346,  000  1 

3,380.000 

17,  243.  000  I     14, 153,  000 


Caudl<-s.  stearine. 

(yoft'eo    

Coufe<'tienerv  

Fish,  cui-ed  .' 

FniitH : 

Currants 

'    Baisins 

Glass  (all  sorts) 

Iron  and  steel  mantifactuivs  . 

Musical  instruments 

i)il,  olive  . 


SpiccH  (all  sorts) 

S]Hnts : 

Rum , 

Brandv 

Another    

Sweetened  and  perfumed  , 

Sufsar,  retincd 

Tea. 


Tobacco  uiaunfactured. 

Toys , 

Wine  

Wooil,  sawn 

All  other  articles 


Total  foreig-a  goods 

(traud  total,  British  and  foroijcn. 


105.000 

96,000 

2,000  , 

.3  {.  000 

37.  000 

43,000 

44. 000 

52,000 

57,000 

83,000 

41,0<K)  1 

68,000 

81,(MH» 

34.000 

HI.  000 

54.000 

73,  000  • 

44,000 

25,  000 

281,000 

10,000 

17,000 

29,000 

36,000 

20, 000 

25<,000 

10, 000 

11.000 

22,000 

20.000 

10.000 

12,000 

5,000 

^000 

20.000 

24.  000 

30,  (»00 

15.000 

97,0<M) 

87,000 

20,000  ; 

9.000 

451,000 

445,000 

I,  258, 000  1 

1,249,000 

18,  .501,  000  1 

15,402,000 
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RKCAPITULATION   OF   AUSTRALASIAN  TRADE. 

Imparts  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Australasia. 


Colonies. 


1879. 


1880. 


West  AnMnilia  .. 
8Mlb  Aa«trali«  .. 

▼ktorift 

K«w  Sooth  WaloM. 

towwHlaiid 

nMBsaia 

K««ZfloIaDd 

^ 


$900,000 
14.  858, 000 
36,  774,  000 
25, 1(12,  OUO 
4, 359, 000 
2,711,000 
21.  882, 000 
107,  000 


Total  imports  106,682.000 

JCuportsfrom  the  United  Kingdom  to  AustralMia. 


$1,195,000 
17,695,000 
39, 722. 000 
33.121,000 
4,678.000 
2,638.000 
25,  282, 000 
326,000 


Wftt  Analrnlia: 

Brltinh 

Foreiini 

Soatb  AttRtralia: 

Briiinh 

Foreij(D 

Vktorla: 

Britiab 

FoT«i{n> 

Xrv8onth  Walia: 

BntiAb  

Foraicn 

Qnccniiland : 

Brltiiih 

Forei  jCD 


British.. 

Porei  jcii  - 
Iflw  Zealand: 

Britiwh   . 

Foreicni . 
riji: 

British.. 

Foroign 


$837, 
49, 

10,720, 
!     1. 040, 

I  21,891, 

I  •2,  866. 

;  23.  674, 
;    2,686, 

I     3,370, 

!        204, 

!     1,288, 
I        102, 

17,  24.3, 
1,  258, 


000  , 
000  I 


000 
000 


000 
000 


000 
000 


000  , 
000  , 


000 
000 


000 

000 


124,657.000 


$778, 000 
63,000 

11,881,000 
1,263,000 

24, 106, 000 
2, 939, 000 

25. 685, 000 
2. 924. 000 

4,  338, 000 
287,000 

1, 181, 000 
97,000 

14, 153. 000 
1,  249, 000 

115,000 
1,000 


Total  exports  British  goods 

Tout  exports,  foreign  and  colonial . 

Gnuid  total,  British  and  foreign  . . . 


79,029, 
8,  205, 


000 
000 


82. 237, 000 
8.823,000 


87,234.000       9],  060, 000 


TRADE   BETWEEN   THE   VNITED  STATES  AND  AUSTRALASIA. 

The  direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Australasia  during  the 
fiscal  year  1881  were  valued  at  $6,730,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  $2,000,000 
on  the  exports  of  the  preceding  year,  but  a  decrease  of  $440,000  aa  com- 
pared with  the  year  1879. 

The  direct  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Australasia  during  the 
year  1881  amoun  ted  to  $2,088,000,  a  decrease  of  nearly  $900,000  from  those 
of  the  preceding  year,  but  an  increase  of  $  1 ,200,000  on  the  imports  of  1879. 

This  inequality  in  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Austral- 
asia— where  our  exports  to  the  colonies  are  from  tiiree  to  live  fold  the 
valueof  our  imports  therefrom — is  a  subject  of  continued  reference  by  our 
oongalar  officers,  who  cannot  see  their  way  clearly  to  any  very  enlarged 
consumption  of  American  manufactures  in  Australasia,  unless  our  im- 
ports therefrom  keep  pace  therewith.  While  Great  Britain  continues 
to  purchase  so  liberally  from  the  colonies,  it  may  be  very  well  assumed 
that  British  goods  will  to  a  large  extent  control  the  markets. 

Unfortunately,  the  products  of  Australasia  which  can  enter  into  the 
trade  with  the  United  States  are  very  few,  viz,  wool,  gums,  tin,  coal, 
and  sugar.  Our  imports  of  these  articles  from  the  colonies  during  the 
fiscal  year.1881  were  as  follows:  Gums,  $688,000;  wool,  $565,000;  tin, 
•393,000;  brown  sugar,  $93,000,  making  a  total  of  $1,990,000,  leaving 
only  $98,000  for  all  other  articles.  Digitized  by  CjOOglC 
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Tbe  contrast  between  British  and  American  trade  with  Australasia 
will  be  clearly  seen  in  the  following  statement  from  the  tabular  exhibit 
prepared  by  Cousul-General  Spencer.  Although  the  statement  is  for 
1879,  it  will  illustrate  the  trade  conditions  of  1880  and  1881,  for  the 
diflference  in  the  aggregate  between  those  years  is  very  little. 

Statement  showing  the  trade  of  Australasia  mth  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  duHmg 

the  year  1879. 


Articlra. 


Ainlculturnl  niacluDery  and  implementB. 

Alkali,  aoda,  and  cryittala 

Apparel,  woariog 

A rma,  truna ■ 

Ammunition 

Bark. 


Great  Britain. 
Importn.  Exports. 


B6che  de  mor 

Beer 

Biaouita 

BlackiuK 

Bookn,  paper,  and  atatiouery... 

Boots  and  shoos .t 

Brush  ware  and  brooma,  &o  . — 

Candles 

Caoutchouc  manufact  ores 

Carriages,  carts,  and  materials. 

Clocks  and  watches 

Coal  . 


$678,828 

171, 475 

fi,  66{),  078 

335,  (»84 

591,  &53 


3,228,183 


42, 548 
4.116,358 
3, 532, 651 
271,021 
876,837 
121,004 
328, 815 
401,088 


Coffee 

Cordajce  and  rope 

Cotton  piece  floods,  printed  and  plain. . 

All  other 

Drapery,  haberdashery,  and  millinery  . 

Earthen,  china,  and  stoneware 

Fish,  cured  ana  preserved 

Floorcloth  and  oilcloth 

Flour. 


Fruit,  dried  and  green 

Furniture  and  upholstery. 
Gasfittings  and  lampware. 

Glass  and  glassware 

Gold 


65,682 

316, 772 

4, 110. 100 

56,568 

23, 429, 483 

1,124,200 

758.810 

256.017 

19, 175 

914, 148 

911, 141 

362, 724 

1.293,341 


Grain  and  meal : 

Barley  and  pearl  barley 

Maise  and  maizena 

Oats  and  oatmeal 

Wheat 

Rice 

All  other  grain  and  pulse 

Guano,  bone,  imd  bonedust 

Hardware,  cutlery,  and  grindery. 
Hops  . 


$122 


185 


179,428 
29 


7,236 


United  States. 
Imports.      Exports. 


1286,793 

438 

11,586 

8.881 

1,708 


9.489  , 


6,346    . 

140, 739  I 

n,860  '. 

54.646    . 

68    . 

9.505    . 

322,625  ;. 

90,906  !. 


209 


82,682 
24 
889 


29.783 
34,002 
18,177 

818  i 
45.151  I 
26,926  I 


686,736 
1,484 


1,266 

9.349  I 
49.404  ; 

1,167  I 
57, 674  , 

2,865  I 
217,693 

3.358 
40.348 
55.389 
291. 727 
25.409 
23,335 


4,916 
5,806,681 


Hides  and  sk  ins 

Horns  and  hoofs 

Iron  ami  steel,  wrought  and  unwrought,  rails,  and 

railway  material 

Instruments : 

Musical 

Optical,  Kcieuti6c,  and  surgical 

Jewelry j 

Jute  jriHKlH.  bniiH  and  Hacks { 

Lead,  rolled  Hheet  pi^i  piping.  &o i 

Leather,  plain  ware  and  other 

Live  stock  I 

Matches 

Machinery  and  st«wni-engines 

MachinoH,  sewing  and  weighing ' 

Malt 

Medicines,  driign,  and  chemicnls , 

MineralH,  not  otherwise  specified I 

Nails  and  wrews ; 

Oars 1 

Oil: 

KeroH^'ne  and  .shale 

All  other | 

Oilmen's  stores i 

Opium 

Paint  and  p:iinter«'  materials i 

Paperhnnszin^s ' 


6,039,682  i. 
236,304  I 


181,295 


9,231,653  ' 

788,402 
216,522  I 
702. 290 
416,417 
291,204  , 
955, 172 


487 

1.836.103 

41,803 

122 


988 


292.166 

65,245 

4.473 

16,193 

608 

793 


865,901 
8,156 


472,497 
2,059,620  ' 

393,991 
1,  2.'{0,  GIO 
1, 270. 127 


1,426.385  , 
1.499 


99,169 

120.  on 

5,624 

14,084 

10 

3,358 

115.  876 


165  ; 


495,  G93 
1,685 

3.416 
793.  503 
885,405 

4.700 
781,  838 
544,075 


4,972,471  I 


37,185 
173,909 


469,120 
147, 168  ; 

1.577 
167,666  I 

"28,2.%  I 
0,584 

772, 479  ' 
52.262 
24,533 


939 


^n9 
'sit 


511 


100,779 


63,607 


19,987 
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Statemoii  ihawing  the  trade  of  Australagia  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Slates  during 
the  year  1879 — Continued. 


Great  Britain. 


United  States. 


Articlea. 


Iniporta. 


Exports.         Imports. 


PesrUhdl 

Photographic  material 

PirtunrB  and  paintinss 

Pitch,  tar,  rosin,  and  gum  . 


Plate  aod  plated  wan*  . 

Prwi-rven,  jama,  and  jellies 

PronnioDa  (animal  and  dairy  produce) . 
Printing  mat«rial 

Pula 


434, 
162/ 

448, 


Saddlery,  harness,  and  materials. 

Serdaand  plants 

Silka 

SlatM,  atones,  and  marble 

Specie 

Spiriu  and  liquors 

Surar.. 


Tallow  and  Btearine 

Telegraphic  material 

Tea , 

Timber: 

Dnsaed  and  undressed 

Other 

Doore,  sashes,  and  abutters. 

Shooks  and  ataves 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 

Maanfaetared 

Cii^rs  and  anoff   

Toys  and  Cancy  goods 

Turaery  and  wood  ware 

TorpeatJne  and  vamiab 

Wiaes 


787, 
497, 
956, 
219, 
846, 
4,845, 
329, 


Wool 

Woolen  find  worsted  goods 

All  other  artlclea  the  product  and  manufacture 
of  other  countries  or  colonies 


Totob. 


1,865. 


As  a  further  illustration  of  the  difference  in  the  consumption  of  Brit- 
ish and  American  manufactures  in  Australasia,  the  following  leading 
articles — articles  in  the  manufacture  of  which  for  the  most  part  the 
United  States  excel — are  selected: 

Principal  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Australasia  during  the  calendar  year  1881,  with  ih€ 
exports  of  similar  articles  thither  from  the  United  States  during  the  f  seal  year  1«81. 


Principal  articles. 


Apparel  and  baberdasher>' 

Cotion  piece  goods 

Bcerandale   , 

Karthenware  and  chinaware 

Haberdashery  snd  millinery 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Iron: 

Bar.  holt,  and  rod 

Railroad 

Hnop,  sheet,  boiler,  plate.  &o. 

AH  other  manufactures  of 

Lbena.. 


Kaehinery: 

SteaoT-engines . 

All  other 

Seed  oil. 


^>per  and  stationery  . 
BMdlery  and  harness. 


Spirits 
Wool 


oolen  goods 
Total.... 


British. 

$8,272,000 

$8,171 

8, 175, 000 

35,845 

2, 09.^,  000 

1,841 

1. 409, 000 

1,253 

5,137,000 

1,70« 

2, 615, 000 

256,000 

1, 225,  000 

Nona. 

3. 368,  000 

Do. 

4. 301, 000 

0 

4,  039,  000 

710,834 

1.  968, 000 

None. 

1,715,000 

296  000 

2,  368, 000 

194,389 

598.000 

2,000 

3, 553,  000 

58,628 

554,  000 

4.330 

2, 138,  000 

6.095 

6, 435, 000 

210 

59,965,000  I 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement  that  our  share  m  tbe  prin- 
cipal imports  of  Australasia  is  but  as  $1  to  England's  $40,  wliile  in  the 
total  import  trade  our  share  is  as  $  I  to  England's  $13.50.- 

While  the  imports  from  Australasia  to  the  United  States  continue  so 
small  in  amount,  it  will  be  difficult  to  materially  increase  our  exports, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  American  manufactures  are  recognized 
for  superior  finish  and  utility. 

Our  general  exports  to  Australasia  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
statement,  compiled  from  the  customs  returns  of  the  United  States: 

Mxports  frani  the  United  States  to  Amtralmia  during  thejincal  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


ArlicleH. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


A|(rleuUaral  implerneiits $352,  517 

Animala,  livioK IH,  17S 

Beer,  in  bottles i  1,843 

Blacking 34,791 

Books,  panipbleta,  &.C |  51,807 

Brass  manufuctares 13,860 

Haizena.  faiina,  &c 58,448 

Brooms  and  hnishns 60, 8ii8 

Carriai^es  and  carts 225, 3ii3 

Clocks  and  parts 05,809 

Cordafio.  ropo,  and  twine 13,  8h3 

Cotton  manufactures .  52, 410 

Ihnags,  medicines,  Sec 242. 2U8 

Sarthen  and  china  ware  1, 252 

Yancy  articles 37, 729 

Fruits,  preserved  and  green 65, 085 

Glassware 48.827 

H»ts,  caps,  and  bonnet« 1,  700 

India-rubber  iiOi)d8 29,417 

Iron  manufactures 1, 203, 972 

Steel  maiiufttclures   ;  252, 527 

Jewelry |  4,261 

Lamps 5;i,  490 

Leatber  and  manufactures  of  Ill,  455 

Lime  and  cement 11,856 

Mftrble  manufactures 86.630 

Ifnvical  instruments 76. 158 

Rosin  snd  turjieutine 50,  000 

Kerosene 55,5,691 

Oila,  all  other 47,344 

Paintsand  colors 25,125 

Paper  and  stationery 58,  626 


Perfumery '  $10, 072 

Plated  ware I  80,613 

Printing  pi  esses  and  type I  6, 580 

Fish 370,000 

Pr«».«»erved  meats '  18, 793 

OvHters :  9,  833 

QuiiikHilver j  12,  930 

I  S<;Hle»  and  balances '  7,  538 

Seeds,  clover  anil  timothy j  63,273 

I  Se win!?  machines ." 168,  472 

i  Soaps ,  1,700 

!  Spirits i  6,095 

Spirits  uf  turpentine l  53,717 

Siarch j  4.213 

Sugar,  refined i  44,618 

Tinware 13, 123 

Tobacco:  | 

Leaf     09.748 

M an u  f sc  t  ure<l 7o7,  860 

Trunkn  and  valises 8, 423 

Varnish 13,434 

Watches 31, 428 

Wear i  n  g  apparel 8,171 

Wood  and  manufactures  of: 

Lumber,  &c 224,503 

Household  furniture 229, 327 

Wooden  ware 70, 353 

All  other  manufactures  of 234,687 

All  other  articles 311.347 

Total  exports ...i  6,730,000 


In  the  recapitulation  of  British  exports  to  Australasia  during  tbe 
year  1881,  it  will  be  noted  that  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole 

818,823,000,  an  amount  much  greater  than  the  total  exports  from  the 
nited  States)  was  composed  of  foreign  goods,  such  as  candles,  fish, 
glass,  leather  manufactures,  ironware,  musical  instruments,  paper, 
spirits,  refined  sugar,  tobacco  and  manufactures  of,  wood  of  all  sorts, 
&c.  It  is  not  improbable  that  one-tenth  of  these  foreign  exports,  say 
$880,000  worth,  was  composed  of  American  goods. 
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CONTINENT    OF    JEUROPE. 
FOBEIOIV  COMMERCE  OF  RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE. 

The  latest  official  returns  sliowin^:  the  total  foreign  commerce. of 
Rassia  in  Europe  are  for  tbe  year  1879,  dnriug  which  year  the  value 
thereof  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $410,054,000;  exports,  $453,598,000. 

A  review  of  the  trade  between  the  principal  countries  in  Europe  and 
Rassia,  viz,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Sweden, 
shows  that  their  imports  from  Eussia  during  the  year  1880  were  about 
$30,000,000  less  than  during  the  i)receding  year,  while  their  exports  to 
Russia  were  about  equal  during  both  yeai;8.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
the  exports  from  European  Eussia  during  the  year  1880,  assuming  that 
the  remainder  thereof  showed  similar  results  to  those  with  the  above 
cooDtries,  were  less  than  those  of  1879  by  about  $50,000,000,  while  the 
imports  into  Eussia  were  fully  up  to  those  of  1879. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  into  and  export  from  Eussia  for  a 
series  of  years  are  given  in  the  following  statements: 


Imports  into  RuHHta, 

The  iniporU  and  exports  fur  1665  are  for  the  Rumian  Empire: 

Rnssia  ouly. 


the  other  years  are  fur  Kurupeaa 


Articles. 


1870. 


1874. 


1878. 


1879. 


Tfft  

Cotton 

In»: 

UnvrooKht . 

Wroaght . . . 

Bails 

Steel  raiU 


T1j»1M>1l0f-- 

Cotton  .. 
Unen ... 

Silk 

Wool.,.. 


Total  tiaoaeti . 


llfta!i 
OOs: 

PetTolenin  . 

AU  other. . 


Total  oils  . 


bgiaes  and  machinery  . 

Tobacco,  raw 

Win«r?. 

Cotton  yam 

Woritrikw 

Coal  and  coke 

Fmit  and  reeetableo 

KUk.iaw..... 

Wl.  table 

Cbnaiials and  drugs 

Coffee :. 

nr% 

lSl^::::::*::::::::: 

iDdJgO 

^jass  and  glaasware 

wattbn  and  cloeka 

jJtte  and  eemeni 

Ppwa,  ready -nuide 

Haats  and  aseda 


$8,025,023 
12,  314, 173 


$12,018,730 
22,827,054 


$22, 020,  790   $26, 875, 000    $30, 360, 00$ 
30,  302,  061  I   40,  731, 000  •    44, 880, 000 


3,  205, 000  !  5, 086. 000 

8.  881. 000  !  10, 472, 000 

3,384,000  I  150,000 

15,811,000  8,154,000 


Total  iron  and  steel  . . . 


2,441,760  I   14.801.097  I   11.350.866    31,371,000  I   28,862,00$ 


1,623,581  ' 
1.  72.5,  509 
2,458,831 
2, 308,  222  < 


3,216,783 
2,  520.  630  I 
2,034,025 
6,246,370  I 


4,462,882 
5,  550, 431 
4, 103,  516 
0, 730, 529 


8, 206, 233 
~6,l04,  586 


14,927,717  I 


3, 413,  000 
6, 606,  000 
2.  202, 000  , 
7, 707, 000 


4,504,000 
5, 725, 000 
2, 275, 000 
9,028.000 


657.  528 
4,912,916 


5, 670. 444 

4,410,716 

2, 339. 730 

4,  672.  518 

2,  Oa.'j,  107 

3, 678. 267 

1. 248, 440 

3,169,441 

1,687,176 

1, 408, 376 

1,570,916 

2.670,780 

1, 471,  .590 

2, 317, 886 

507,415 

3,864,586 

712,015 

750,675 

208.579 

324,023 

484.675 


18, 652, 9J6 


23, 847,  358 
^653,209  I 


19.  928, 000 


21,532,000 


19,818,000  , 


15,  561, 


4.  207, 6.%  , 
7,994,667 


5, 853, 725 
10, 761,  988 


12,202,303  I   16,615,713 


1.5.034,358 

2,  659,  853 
5,546,220  i 
4,784,692  . 
0,552,706  . 
5,646,902  ; 
4.907,413  I 
.5,  302. 496  I 

3,  052, 4R5 
3,090,225  ; 
3,  5:i6, 900  , 
2.653,648  | 
2,  395, 882 
1. 842, 722 
3,890.6.53  I 

984,680 
1,301,908 
1,230.250 

927,705 
3.287,870  , 


12.604,447 
5, 070.  005 

10, 358,  022 
0, 837.  380 

12. 021,  875 
6.  531.  067 
5, 660,  996 
5.  .50.%  820 
5,  265, 489 
7, 094,  6»3 
3, 593,  386 
2, 887, 650 
3,719,782 
2,  099,  .523 
4, 386, 361 
2,  213, 683 
4, 079.  062 
1, 809, 912 
1,  599, 653 
880,484 


5,211,000 
7,340,000  I 


3, 641, 000 
12, 083, 000 


12,551,000  i    15,724,000 


31, 562,  000 

3,  229, 000 
6,  .552, 000 

13,726,000 
17,  98.3, 000 
12,  478, 000 
6,606,000 
0, 13.5, 000 

4.  642, 000 
15, 120. 000 

4. 184,  000 
4, 037, 000 
3, 800, 000 
2, 716, 000 
3, 670, 000 
2, 055,  000 
3,  670, 000 
1.304,000 
1, 982. 000 
1,  541,  000 


21,  653,  000 
3.093,000 
8,661,000 

22, 739, 000 

22,408,000 
9, 174, 000 
8,300.000 

10.472.000 
4,  ^97, 000 

16,426,000 
!>,086,000 
8,  516. 000 
3, 216.  OOO 
2,603,000 
3,590,000 
2,842,000 
4,338,000 
1,870,00$ 
1. 571, 000 
1,646,00$ 
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Imports  into  JRuaaia — Continued. 


ArticleB. 


Rice 

8ag»r8 

Afcrioultaral  implementu . 


Cheese 

All  other  articles . 


1805. 


1870. 


IM3.324 

1702,508 

784.887 

a5,006 

143, 176  1 

638,815 

356,660  , 

614. 1H3 

368,962  ; 

606,963 

34,517,233 

58.956,058 

Totalimporte 110,405,000       237,654,000 


1874. 


$1,322,976 

1, 771, 455 

2,050,572 

1, 608,  773 

048. 439 

90, 025, 176 


1878. 


1879, 


$1, 174, 000 

J,  000 

2.  641,  000 

1,101,000  , 

Not  given  . . 

94,018.000 


$1,496,000 

2,000 

2,  992.  UOO 

1. 112,000 

Not  kIvcu. 

94.843.000 


Exports  from  Russia. 


1, 693. 000       409,  883, 000  ■      410, 054,  000 


Cereals: 
Wheat . 
Rve  ... 
Oats... 
Barley . 
Oroato. 
Kaixe.. 
Pease.. 
Flour.. 


Total  cereals . 


Flax 

Wood  of  all  sorts 

LSnseetl 

Animals,  liying 

Wool 

Hemp 

Tow.  flax 

Bristles 

Tallow 

Leather 

Furs 

Brandy  and  com  spirits . 

Batter 

Hemp  yam 

Caviare 

Metals,  an  wrought 

Cordage 

Potash    

Tarn  of  flax 

All  other  articles 


$31, 647, 162 
4, 520, 040 
3,227.177 
2,189,575 
72,202 
1, 589, 117 
212,  250 


$70, 443. 014 
14.  989. 923 
12, 188, 107 
7, 069, 038 
433, 812 
5,  470. 010 
1,713,631 


$62, 674, 049 
54.811,834 
18,  222, 330 
10,499.519 
1. 436, 902 
702,092 
2.  550, 745 


1,204.244  1   5,760,192  I   3.693,0 


44, 694, 797  i  118, 083. 727  I  154. 190, 564 


$150,  030, 000 

55, 784, 000 

28,186,000 

19, 818, 000 

4. 552, 000 

3, 083, 000 

1,468,000 

3. 817, 000 


266,7:18,000 


$188,978,000 
71. 058, 000 
29. 84\  000 
13. 539. 000 
4. 803,  000 
5,834.000 
1, 2.'>2,  000 
8,142,000 


200,410.000 


943.523  I 
002,528  ' 
810,387  , 
893,696  i 
142,216  I 
032,291  , 
394,396 
472, 856 
579, 949 
Oil,  529 
944. 157 
91, 572 
878.734 
002,404 
280,371 
615,060 
803, 492 
975,258 


38.441,814  ; 


41, 681,  516 
9,596,264 
19,  813.  937 
5,  208, 149 
5. 742,  920 
8, 033. 766 
2,003,999 
6, 286, 176 
4, 854, 412 
1, 940, 315 
1, 362, 972 

945.873 

979, 139  I 
1, 168, 207  I 

679,  867  I 
1, 878,  850  ' 

882,433 

1, 003. 150 

1,308,^32 

32,655.496 


Total  exports 166,616,000  1    266,825,000 


33,255,974  j 

24,525,^44  I 

23,190,393  ' 

5,595.381  I 

8. 422, 105  I 

9.705.765  , 

1,480.707  ■ 

2,264.065  ! 

1. 968,  074 

2,417,482 

1, 121,  000 

4, 884. 078 

1.018.112  i 

1, 270, 105  i 

806,916  I 

1,871,507  I 

644,580 

410,511  I 

2,648.918 

33,333,139  j 


41,471.(100  j 
22. 313. 000 
26.850,000 
12, 301,  000  I 
8,735,000 
11,697,0(*0  ' 
3, 009,  000  ' 
3,303,000  I 
2,422,(K)0  , 
2,055,000  I 
901,000  I 
1,541, 0(H)  , 
1,101,000  I 
1,321.000  i 
1,248.000 
499,000 


62, 138,  000 
18. 850, 000 
30.66R.O00 
10. 846, 000 
8,153,000 
18. 464,  000 
8, 291,  000 
2,468.000 
1,421.000 
2,093,000 
1, 870.  000 
8. 516, 000 
1,421,000 
66(1,000 
1,421.000 
748,000 


61,000 
SO.  892, 000  ! 


28,000 
30,564,000 


816»425,000  .  437,864,000 


463,609.000 


The  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Russia,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing 
statements,  from  $119,405,000  in  the  imports  for  the  whole  empire  in 
1865,  to  $410,054,000  for  European  Russia  in  1871),  and  from  $150,616,000 
in  the  exports  for  the  whole  empire  in  the  former  year  to  $453,598,000 
for  European  Russia  in  the  latter  year,  is  remarkable,  showing  a  com- 
mercial and  an  industrial  development  comparatively  greater,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  the  United  States  excepted. 

The  imports  of  cotton  and  cotton  yarns,  even  in  1870,  as  compared 
with  1879— $27,612,000  in  the  former  and  $67,619,000  in  the  latter  year- 
show  the  great  advance  made  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  country.  The  imports  of  wool  show  a  somewhat  similar  condition 
in  the  wool-manufacturing  industry.  Tiie  statement  shows  that  in  the 
articles  of  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  and  agricultural  implements,  Rus- 
sia is  very  far  from  being  able  to  supply  her  home  demand,  although 
the  increased  imports  of  these  articles  boar  evidence  of  industrial  ad- 
vancement otherwise.  Notwithstanding  the  development  of  the  textile 
industries  of  Russia,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  import  table  that  cotton, 
linen,  silk,  and  wool  manufactures  are  yet  imported  to  the  value  of 
$21,500,000. 
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lu  the  table  of  exports  an  increase  of  $224,700,000  in  cereals  is  noted 
in  1879,  as  compared  with  the  exports  of  18G5;  the  other  principal  arti- 
cles showing  a  marked  increase  being  flax,  wood,  linseed,  and  live 
ftDimals. 

The  exports  of  Rnssia,  it  will  be  seen,  are  still  confined  principally  to 
the  27  articles  which  constituted  the  exports  of  1865,  the  increase  be- 
ing confined  wholly  thereto,  **all  other  articles"  exported  during  the 
year  1870  being  of  less  value  than  similar  exports  in  the  former  year. 

The  following  statements  show  the  latest  oflQcial  details  of  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  with  Kussia: 

Imparts  into  the  United  Kingdom- from  Buasia. 


Artides. 


Ht^nmn,  except  whale  fins . 

Battr 

Caudim  mm!  utoarine 

ConUge  and  twine 

CwbT 

Wbmi 

Itoriey 


ladiaii  com  (maize) . 

Wheat  dour 

All  other 

FeOhen,  for  beds 

flax: 


JUmgh  and  nndresaed. 

Tow  and  cod  Ilia 

Biir: 

Horte 

AU  other 


Haip: 
Drancd. 


Soai^. 
TowandoodUla., 


Inn: 


Not  in  any  way  dressed . 
Tkaned,  tawed  and 
dreeaed. 


1870. 


Northern 
ports. 


$144,000 

615,  UOO 

78,0Q0 

496,  OUO 


7.668, 
i6,'9S3,' 


603, 
107, 

73. 
0,020, 
1,016, 

44. 
210, 


2,478, 
156. 

107, 
25, 


Southern 
porta. 


$11, 500, 000 
3,440,000 


816.000 

880,000 

70,000 


1880. 


Northern 
ports. 


$214,000 

666,000 

44,000 

462,000 

661,000 

i2,' 040,' 666 


Ore 

lahan* 

HanafiM^tarsd. 


linen  manufactures 

Oa-seedcake 

Pitch 

F^itina,  wrooi^bt  and  not . . . 
RscR  snd  material  for  paper. 


Flax  and  Unseed  ... 

other  kinds 

Sofsr: 

Refined 

Tallow  and  stearine 

Tar 

Wood  and  timber: 

Hewn 

Sawn  and  split 

AU  other 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' . 
All  other  articles 


Total. 


107. 000 


141.000 
SO.ttK) 
IHO.OOO 
610. 1)00 
44,000 

:<o.uoo 

238,000 


6,784.000   4,24.3,000 
161, 000  I    748.  000 


64.000 
2,000 


400,000 
64,000 

34,000 

11,677,000 

1, 063, 000 

117,000 
481,000 

16,000 

2,601,000 

206,000 

200,000 
80,000 


476,000 
25,000 

370,000 
40,000 

272.000 

406,000 
40,000 


Southern 
poru. 


$6,066,000 
2, 203, 000 


107,000 

6,435,000 
219.000 


601.000 
336,000 

1.632.000 
7,416.000 


804.000 
1, 05:i,  000 


63,766,000 


20,000 

1, 7&I.  000 

290,000 


23,  390, 000 


248,000 
360,000 

3. 206, 000 
12,  801, 000 


1. 142, 000 
1. 518, 000 


60,  736, 000 


1, 307, 000 

311, 000 

2,000 


Total. 


1879. 


$144. 000 

615, 000 

78.000 

406,000 

19. 167. 000 
8, 449. 000 

10,  953. 000 
816.  000 
380.  000 
673,000 
107,000 

73.000 
9, 020,  000 
1, 016. 000 

44,000 
210, 000 

68.000 

2, 478. 000 

156,000 

107,000 
26,000 


107.600 


2, 818, 000 
755,000 

156,000 
1,000 


15.000 

2, 274, 000 

272,000 


17,170,000 


141,000 
39.000 

180,000 

510,000 
44,000 
39.000 

238,000 

11, 027, 000 
909,000 

54,000 
503, 0<*0 
336.000 

1,632.000 
7, 440, 000 
20,000 
2.  658, 000 
1,  349. 000 


1880. 


$214,000 
666.000 
44,000 
311, 000 

7,627.000 

2. 203. 000 

12, 04(1, 000 

1.307,000 

311,000 

402,  OIH) 

64,000 

34,000 

11. 677. 000 

1,063,000 

117. 000 
481,000 

16,000 

2, 691. 000 

205,000 

200.000 
39,000 


476. 000 
25,000 

37}),  000 
49,000 

272.000 

496,000 
49,000 


107,000 

0, 253. 000 
074.000 

156.000 
240,000 
360, 000 

3, 206, 000 

12,  801,  000 

15.000 

3. 416, 000 

1,700.000 


77, 156,  000  !     77,  905, 000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Russia, 

1870.  1880.  Total. 


I 


Articlen. 


Northern  t   Southern 
ports.  port«. 


Northern 
ports. 


Southern 
ports. 


HIlITlSIi  GOODS.  I 

Alkali 

Apparel  and  hnbi^idasliery..' 

BatEsanil  Hacks i 

Cement   I 

Ohrmicnl   j>rcdiictions  and  \ 
preparflttouH.  I 

Coal,  cinderH,  and  fuel 

Cotton  yam i 

CottouH,  by  the  yard i 

Cottons,  by  value 

Dmj!8  and  medicinal  prepa- 
rations. 

Earthen  Hnd  china  ware 

Vis h,  herrings   ■ 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Linen,  yarn 

Linen  nianiifnctures    | 

Machinery.  Hteanieugines  ..t 

All  other  sorts 

Metals:  > 

Iron,  wrought  and  not . . 

Copper,  wrought  and  not. 

Lead,    ftig,    pipe,     and  , 
Klu-et. 

Tin.  unwronght 

Oil  and  floor  cloths i 

Oil,  of  all  sort*  

Salt ; 

Silk,  thrown,  twist  and  yam 

Manufacturers' I 

Telegraph  wire,  &c     

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' i 

Woob'us : 

By  the  yard ! 

By  value I 

All  other  articles 


$714. 000  1 


140,  000  • 
417,000  '. 

2. 176,  000 

4,  746,  000 

340,  000 

856.000 

40,OUO 

64,000 
306,  000 
311,000 

40. 000 

554, 000 

748,000 

6,  038.  000  I 

4.712.000  I 

914,  000  I 

695,  000  ; . 

I 

18.5.000  , 

64.000  |. 

87.000    . 

132.000  '. 

78,000    . 

3*70,000  I 

68.000    . 

1.038,000    . 

778,  000 
243.000    . 
4,  333, 000  I 


64,000  I      $661,000  i         $83,000 

8,  000  ' ;     30,  000 

758,  000  ; 1, 069,  000  j 

78,000  I    170,000  ,    180,000  I 
560,000 


457,  000 
272,  000 
305,000 
34,000 


60,000  : 


102, 000 


30,000 
340,  000 
379,  000 

1. 132,  000 
195.  000  , 


49,000 


2,  6K2, 000 

2.  623.  000 

457.000 

006,000 

15,000 

68.000 
724,  000 
360,  000 
34,000 
501.  000 
1,070,000 
7, 602, 000 

6,014.000  , 
909,000 
541,  000 


4.000 


73,000  • 


601,000 


200, 
40, 

8:{, 

112. 

83. 
243, 

15. 
1,438, 

813, 

161, 

3,026. 


000 
000 
000  . 
000  ; 
000 
000 
000  I 
000  , 


661,000 

302,000 

413,000 

44,000 


54,000 

88, 000  ' 

39,000  ' 
306,000  I 
501.000  I 

781,000 
170,000 


51,000 


10,000  j 


000  I    78,000 

000  , 

000  '  1,656,000  I 


$778,000 

8,000  1 

758,000 

224,  000 

417. 000 

2, 633, 000 

5,018,000 

735,000 

890,000 

40,000 

123,000 
306, 000 
413,000  < 
40,000 
584.000 

1,088,000  ; 

6  417, 000 

.5,844.000  • 

1, 100, 000 

695, 000 

234,000 
64,000 
87.000 

132,  000 
78,000 

383,  000 
68,000  '' 
1,938,000  < 

851, 000 

243.000 

4,934,000 


18M. 


$744.  OM 

30,000 

1,050.000 

350.000 

500^000 

3.343,000 

2.925,000 

870,000 

1,040.000 

15.000 

122,000 

724.000 

448,000 

34,000 

540,000 

I.  385.000 

8. 103, 000 

6.795,000 

1,070.000 

544.000 

280,000 
40,000 
83,000 

112,000 
83.000 

253,000 

15.000 

1.438^000 

801.000 

161.000 

5.582.000 


Total  BHtuih !  32,120,000  ■    5.030,000     33,140.000 


FORRK.N  (iOOns. 


Candles < 

Caiiutchouc I 

Coffee 1 

Cottim,  raw  j 

Dyeing  or  tanning  Htuffs  . . .  i 

Cochineal ' 

Cutch  and  gambler 

Indigo • 

Gnni : 

l^ac.  seed,  shell.  &c , 

All  other j 

Hides,  nut4innod I 

MeUls:  ' 

Copier,  not  wrought  or  I 

partly  wrought  ' 

Iron  barn 1 

Iron  aiifl  steel  raanufac-  . 
tures.  I 

Oil.  cocoanut | 

Oil,  oliv« I 

Rice , 

Skins,  fiirw.  tec. 

Spices 1 

Sugar,  rfflned  and  not 

Tea 


Wax 

Wine 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' . 
A II  other  articles 


Total  foreign  goods. . . 

(Srand   total    Britbh 
exports. 


1.161,000  . 

943,  (KK) 
3,104.000  . 

170. 000 
151,000  . 
525,  000 

49.000  . 
i:i6,  000 
467.000  ,. 

297,000  '. 

78,000  . 
64,000 

190,000 
129.000  I. 
73,000 
18,000  . 
88,00U 


1,. 506.  000  , 
44,000  ;. 
68,000  ; 

1,118,000  |. 

2,237,000 


83,000 
491,066 


21,000  . 
26,666 

'39,666 


132,000  I 
141,000  . 
176.666 


1,  268.  000 

707.  000 

3,  386, 000 

I 

151,000 ; 

141.000  I 
413,000 


5,  506, 000  37, 150. 000   38, 646^  000 


117,000 

1,000 

210,000 


345,000 


12.616,000  I  1,779,000 


44,736,000  I  0,800.000 


78.000  ■. 
156,000  I 
321,000  \. 

418,000  . 

136.000  • 
.50,000 

180,000  ' 
127,  000  ! 
68,000 
28,000  ;. 
83.000  , 


44.000 
487.666  I 
I 

34,000  I 

35,666 

64. 666 


1.326,000  I 

146.000  !. 

78.000  . 

702.000  . 

2.460.000  ; 


1,000 
117,000  , 

102,000  ' 

268,' 666". 

i46,666"; 
'202,066' I 


466,000 


12,612,000 


46, 752, 000 


2. 086, 000 


7.  542, 000 


83,000 
1, 161,  000 
1,434.000 
3, 104, 000 

101,000 
151,000 
545.000 

40.000 
175,000 
467.000 

207.000 

78,000 
190.000  , 

331.000 

120.000 

243,000 

18.000 

205.000  , 

1,000 

1, 726. 000 

44.000 

68,000 

1, 118. 000 

2,682,000  I 


1.204.000 
3,386^000 

168^000 
141.000 
448.000 

78,000 
220,000 
321,000 

418,000 

187.000 
176^000 

282.000 
127,000 
330.000 
28,000 
228^000 

i.' 618,000 
140.000 
78,000 
702,000 

2,028^000 


14,395,000  I    14,648^000 


61,546.000  ;    53,204,000 
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ImportB  into  France  from  Bu$9iat  1880. 


ArtiolM. 


General 
imporU. 


Special 
import*. 


<Vveftl«.. 

rui., 


Lamber 

WoZlBi 


$38, 

?: 

4, 


I 


TrntablM,  dried 

HiiM  and  aklna,  nw . 

Horaea.. 


Prtrelean 

Hemp 

ToUeeo,  leaf 

y«atb«r»,  ornamental . 

DiitiUed  watem 

Bnatles 


unlet. 
Xxotic  wooda . 
Fi«hgliie. 
Vfttive  X 


FbnKe(toan). 
Othtt  aitidea. 


Total «5,9a3,000 


702,900 
012,000 
044,000 
002,000  I 
913, 000  ! 
731, 000  ! 
698.000  I 
652,000 
621,000 
292,600 
239,000 
185,000 
129,000 
122,000 
108,000 
102,000 
101,000 
67,000 
62,000 
46,000 
158.000 
322.000 


128,998,000 

0,002.000 

7.033,000 

6. 596.000 

4,837,000 

1.731,000 

626,000 

652,000 

621.000 

233,000 

239,000 

128.000 

129,000 

22,000 

100,000 

102,000 

52,000 

65.000 

61.000 

42,000 

28.000 

196,000 


60, 492. 000 


ExporUfiram  France  to  Busna,  1888. 


Articles. 


S«|»r.Teflned 

Mmafaoree  of  itlk . 


Itbaeta  of  dye  wooda 

fi«k.  pteaerred  in  oil 

Tooiiaad  hardware 

Sta-eoiag  Teaaeli.  iron 

T«a 

Voal  mannfactorea 

Mercery  aadbattona 

OHi,  fixed,  pare 

BMksaftdatatioaety 

noar(irliea») 

Pottary,  glaaa,  and  crjratal . 


Hifhtiwi  and  wiaohlwuy. 
Coal 


Cotton  Bumaiaetorea. 
Tilled,  nnwTtmght 


Faraitare 

Tactarieaeid 

Prepared  Udea 

Bruidy,  spirito,  and  liqaora. 


ladifo 

Cheeee 

CMUnie  and  imdetelothing,  aewn . 


tnam 

Cbudana 

CUorideofltme 

OleajciMiu  f raita 

MmaliMtuea  in  sUna  and  leallier . 
Udifenooa  reains 


Total. 


4277- 


-15 


General 
ezporta. 


$1, 


162,000 
663.000 

6«r.ooo 

566,000 

420,000 

845.000 

818, 000 

259,000 

280,000 

211,000 

181,000 

157.000 

158.000 

188.000 

188,000 

126,000 

109,000 

106,000 

02.000 

77,000 

72,000 

72.000 

71,000 

06,000 

59,000 

54,000 

55.000 

50.000 

47,000 

47,000 

44,000 

43,000 

37.000 

37,000 

84,000 

30,000 

30,000 

24,000 

,043,000 


7,087.000 


Spedal 
exporta. 


$1,139,000 
6^000 

m,ooo 

566.000 

418,000 

826,000 

201,000 

61,000 


150,000^ 

167, 00» 
81.000 

155,000 
14,000 
68.000 

117,000 
78,000 
51.000 
90.000 
44,00f^ 
72,000 
72,000 
71,000 
66^000 
29,000 
54.000 
55.000 
50.000 
6,000 
46.000 
44.009 
43.000 
37,00f 
37.000 
84.000 
30.000 
29,000 
24,000 

818,000 

6, 570. 000 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE. 

The  direct  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Eussia  in  Europe  during 
the  fiscal  year  1881  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $2,767,000,  against  only 
$674,000  in  1880;  exports,  $15,819,000,  an  increase  of  about  $2,700,000 
on  the  preceding  year. 

Principal  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Bussia. 


Articles. 


1881. 


Sheet  iron |  $135,884 

Old  and  scrap  iron 1,018,979 

Wool I  631.316 

Hemp 24,028 

AU  other  articles ,  358,198 

Total  imports I  2,707,000 


1880. 


$110,  683 

37^0S3 

9,093 

179,271 


674,000 


Increase. 


$135,884 

1,606,396 

256.263 

15.530 

178,927 


2,093,00^ 


Principal  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Bussia. 


Articles. 


1881. 


Indian  com 

Cotton 

Boflin  and  tnrpentine . 

Petroleum 

TaUow 

All  other  articles 


$100,284 

15,396^871 

126,627 

142,975 

49, 410 

2,883 


Total 16,819,000 


1880. 


$89,297 
12,190,802 
134,877 
150,707 
376,726 
233,501 


18. 126, 000 


Increase 

and 
decrease. 


$60,987+ 

8,206,669+ 

8,250— 

7,732— 

326.316- 

230,668— 


2,603,000-h 


Our  trade  with  Bussia  is  geographically  divided  as  follows: 


BlTlBions. 


Throngh  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas 
Through  the  Black  Sea 

Total 


Importsftom    Exports  to 


$448,568 
226,891 


673.964 


$l?i  134,1 
901.6 


13,126,444 


Of  the  imports  from  Bussia  all  but  $100,000  worth  were  brought  in 
ibreign  ships,  while  the  exports  were  effected  as  follows:  In  American 
ships,  $1,288,475;  in  foreign  ships,  $11,837,969. 


FOREIOHr  COMMERCE  OF  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 
*  1.  NORWAY. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  S'orway  during  the  year  1880  was  as  fol- 
lows: Imports,  $40,736,000— an  increase  of  $4,840,000  on  the  preceding 
year;  exports,  $29,140,000 — a  considerable  increase  on  tiie  preceding 
year. 

The  imports  during  the  year  1880  were  the  largest  since  the  year 
1877,  in  which  year  they  amounted  to  over  $50,000,000.  The  exports 
during  the  year  1880,  although  greater  than  for  the  year  1879,  are  less 
than  die  average  annual  exports  of  the  last  ten  years.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  imports.  It  thus  appears  that  the  foreign  trade  of  S^or- 
way,  if  not  receding,  is  not  increasing. 
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The  principal  imports  into  Norway  daring  the  year  1880  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bre«dstaffii  ami  provisions: 

Wheat 1393,000 

Rye 6,497,000 

Barley 1,610,000 

Wlieat  meal 743,000 

Rye  meal 469,000 

Butter 1,444,000 

Laid : 1,098,000 

Cheese 76,000 

Total  breadstaffs  and  provisions 12, 330, 000 

Coal 1,550,000 

Coffee 2,371,000 

Cotton : 

Raw 596,000 

Mannfactares 800,000 

KUx,  hemp,  and  jute 510,000 

Hides  and  skins 1,025,000    • 

Iron,  wrought  and  nnwrought 585, 000 

Iron  wares,  including  nails,  rails,  &c 991, 000 

Machinerv,  including  locomotives 300,000 

Salt ". 519,000 

Spirits,  brandy,  &c 290,000 

Sugar: 

Raw 564,000 

Refined 601,000 

Tobacco,  leAf 628,000 

Wine 520,000 

Wool 290,000 

Wool  manufactures   810, 000 

An  other  articles 13,456,000 

Total  imports 40,736,008 

The  principal  exports  of  Norway  daring  the  year  1880  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fresh $245,000 

Cod,  dried  or  split 4,711,000 

Herrings 2,547,000 

Other  salted  fish 216,000 

Anchoviea 189,000 

Lobsters 106,000 

Total  fish 5,014,000 

Wood  and  timber  of  all  sorts 10, 133, 000 

Total  timber  and  fish 15,147,000 

Train  oil 1,420,000 

Cats 316,000 

Ice..: 175,000 

Hatchee 426,000 

Calfskins 307,000 

Sesl  skins 141,000 

Solphur 245,000 

An  other  articles 10,963,000 

Total  exports 29,140,000 

The  variety  and  valne  of  the  principal  imports  into  Norway,  consist- 
ing, as  they  do,  chiefly  of  leading  manufactures,  offer  a  very  strong  con- 
trast to  the  exports  therefix)m,  the  produce  of  the  sea  and  forest  con- 
stitnting  the  greater  part  of  the  latter. 

The  nature  of  the  imports  into  Norway  is  such  as  gives  assurance  that 
a  goocUy  share  thereof  is  of  American  origin,  especially  such  artic}Q§f^^{e 
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butter,  lard,  breadstuff^,  tobacco,  refined  su^ar,  irou  manufactures,  and 
machinery;  but  as  our  exports  thereto  are  included  in  our  customs  re- 
turns with  those  to  Sweden,  and  as  considerable  quantities  of  American 
products  reach  Korway  via  England  and  other  countries,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  the  exact  amount.  The  Norwegian  returns  show  that  di- 
rect imports  from  the  United  States  amount  to  about  $600,000  amnn- 
^lly,  but  they  make  no  mention  of  any  direet  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

ImportB  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Norway, 


Article  <. 


Animals,  living: 

Oxeo  and  bolls 

Cows  aod  calves 

Sones,  except  whale  fins . 

Butter 

Confectionery 

-      er: 


Copper 
Ore 


Unwrought  and  not 

Com:  oats 

Fiah 

Ice 

Iron: 

Ore 

Pig 

Bars 

ICanores 

Oil,  train 

OUseed 

Ore 

Paper 

Pyrites  of  iron  or  copper 

Bags  and  materials  lor  paper.. 

Skfiia,  seal 

Wood  and  timber: 

Hewn 

Sawed  or  split 

Staves 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1879. 


184,000  ' 
15,000 

5,000 
355,000  , 

2,000  ! 

49.000  i 
67,000  I 
195,000 
829,000 
680,000  , 


10,000  I 
1,000 

30,000 
175.000 
141, 000  I 

37,000  I 
180,000 

83,000  I 
719.000 

39,000  : 

1,632,000 

(.264,000 

224,000 

716,000 


1880. 


178,000 
25,000 
25,000 

808.000 
73,000 

132,000 
10,000 
224,000 
792,000 
890,000 

1,000 
1,000 

20.000 
106,000 
311,000 
171.000 
110.009 
178,088 

98.008 
071,000 

59.080 

2,507,000 

5.100,000 

360,000 

982,008 


9,312,000 


18.211,008 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  NbruHiy. 


Alkali 

Apparel  and  haberdashery — 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fael . 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cotton  yam 

Cottons: 

By  the  yard 

By  ralae 

Karthen  and  china  ware 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

I<eather,  wrought  and  not. . . . . 

Linen  yam 

liinens: 

By  the  yard , 

Bv  value 

Machinery : 

Steam-engine 

AU  other  sorts 

Ketals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not . . . . 

Copper,  wrought  and  not. . 

Painters'  colors 

Salt. 


BBTTISH  OOOD6. 


Telegraphic  wire  and  apparatus  . 

WooMn  and  worsted  yam 

IKroolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  value , 

All  otner  articles , 


Total  British  goods. 


$30,000 
243,000  , 
826,000 
44,000  I 
195,000  I 

423.000  ' 
54,000  ; 
26,000 

132,000 
5.000 
84,000 


141,000 
23,000 

35,000  ' 
98,000, 

792,000  , 
253.000  , 
40,000 
20,000 
4.000 
102.000 

299.000  ' 
44,000 
1. 404. 000 


5,275,000 


189,000 
136^000 
933,000 
34,000 
258,000 

625,000 
102.000 
25,000 
132,000 
20.000 
54.000 

136.080 
34.000 

25,000 
141,000 

617.000 
209,000 
64,000 
27.000 
292,000 
141.000 

452,000 

64,080 

1,561,000 


6.091,000 
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ArticleB. 


I 


1879. 


1880. 


FORBIGM  A2fD  C0L0X1AL  GOODS. 

andbAma 

Coffee , 

Cork,  munanafiMtared 

Cotton,  raw , 

Hides: 

Uotanned , 

Tanned 

Jute 

Lud    

OiloUre 

Kkci,  not  in  hoak , 

Seeda,  rape    

^*of^ar,  retlned  and  not 

Wotri.  ahoep  and  lambs* 

AJJoibcrarticlea 

Total  foreign 

Grand  total  British  exports 

Imports  into  France  from  Norway ,  1660, 


I 


$510,000 
384.000 
20,000 
433,000 

8,000 
243,000 
27,000 
15,000 
49,000 
10,000 
20.000 
15,000 
30,000 
25,000 
492,000 


$729,  M» 

430,000 

25,000 

564,000 

25,000 

422,900 

59,000 

24,000 

25,000 

5,000 

0,000 

49,000 

34,000 

49,000 

700.000 


2,246,000  I  3,206,C 


7, 521, 000 


9,297,000 


Articles. 


Lomber 

Fisb  roe  (cod  and  mackerel). 

Copper 

Copper  ore 


General  im- 
ports. 


♦5. 


Pyrites  of  sulpbur  and  iron . 
Wbateofl...     


Bsrtba,  clays,  and  stones. 


C4Ni.Uveroi]... 
OlbtT  articl4»s. 


Total 


094,000 

606,000 

349,000 

279,000 

106,000 

93,000 

81,000 

30,000 

21,000 

12,000 

11,000 

86,000 


Si>ecial  im- 
ports. 


$5, 


094.000 
603.000 
349,000 
279.000 
106,000 
93,000 
58,000 
30,000 
21.000 
12,000 
11,000 
70,000 


6,768,000  I 


6,732,C 


Exports  from  France  to  Norway,  1880. 


Articles. 


C«Rala 

Wool  maanfisctiiTes 

H««ip  and  flax  maiiafactares. 


MercerT- 
Wtafs' 


B«mng9^  salt«d  and  dried. 

liaKar.  refined 

OOs.  fixed,  pare 


lAia.  axed,  pa 

Bnadj.  spfrita,  and  liqaears. 

<treaae  and  lard 

Tanned  hides 

^evetrr  and  prectons  stones . 
VnoQlca  and  ItaUan  paste. . . 
Fwit. 


F««ihers  <b<^  and  pUlow) . 


T«elaaad  hafdware. 
IfatsandmatUng ... 


MssafiMtnres  in  skin  and  leather 

PMicrr.  clasa.  and  crystal . 

<'Cb«rartiel«a 


General  ex- 

Special ex- 

ports. 

ports. 

$680,000 

$669,000 

295,000 

29i.00O 

138,000 

138,000 

97.000 

97,000 

87.000 

87.000 

86,000 

83,000 

76,000 

76,000 

73,000 

73,000 

67.000 

64,000 

56,000 

55,000 

49,000 

49,000 

31.000 

31,000 

26,000 

26.000 

25.000 

24.000 

22.000 

21,000 

19,000 

19,000 

16.000 

16,000 

12,000 

11,000 

12,000 

12,000 

11,000 

11.000 

10.000 

10.000 

8.000 

8,000 

305,000 

203,000 

Total. 


2,  200, 000  i 


2,077,000 
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2.  SWBDBnr. 

The  annual  foreign  commerce  of  Sweden  may  be  estimated  as  fol- 
lows :  Imports,  $65,000,000  j  exports,  $60,000,000. 

The  average  annual  imports  into  Sweden  during  the  seven  years  end- 
ing with  1879  Counted  to  $71,000,000.  The  decline  occurred  in  the 
two  latest  years,  and  would  seem  to  be  only  temporary,  for  the  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  Sweden  during  the  year  1880  show  an  increase  of 
$4,000,000  on  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  imports  of  Sweden 
may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  $65,000,000.  The  exports  would  seem 
to  have  become  fixed  at  about  the  amount  above  given. 

Principal  import$  into  Sweden* 


Articles. 

Coffee 

Colli  and  coke 

Cotton,  raw 

Cotton  manufacftares . 

Rye 

Bye  and  wheat  meal.. 

Herrings 

Haohinery 

Oil,  mineral 

Oil,  other  sorts 


Value, 


il 


$3,752,000 

2,644,000 

1,038,000 

1, 941, 000 

8,fl02,000 

2. 913. 000 

1,292,000 

812,000 

638,000 

826,000 


Articles. 


Pork 

Skins,  dressed  and  andressed. 
Suitar,  refined  and  nnreflned.. 

Tobacco,  leaf  and  stalk 

Wool 

Wool  manufsctnres 

Molasses 

Tallow 

All  other  articles 


Total  imports.. 


Value. 

$1,811,000 

2.047.000 

4, 614, 000 

2,000.000 

718,000 

345,006 

350,000 

336,000 

32.422,000 


65,000,060 


Articles. 


Wood  and  timber : 
Deals  and  planks., 
All  other 


Principal  exports  of  Sweden. 


Value. 


$14, 538, 000 
I    3.681,000 


Total  wood  and  timber. . 


Iron  and  steel: 

Pig  iron 

Bar  iron 

Bolt,  hoop,  &o. 

Blooms 

Steel 


Total  iron  and  steel. 


18. 210  000 


523.000 
4, 173, 000 
1,804,000 

297,000 
1, 078, 000 


7. 875, 000 


Articles. 


Live  animals : 

Cattle 

Sheep  and  swine . . . 
Grain: 

Oats 

Barley  and  wheat  . 

Butter 

Matches 

Paper 

Wood  pulp  for  paper. . 

Zinc  blende 

All  other  articles 


Value. 


$1,004,000 
294,060 

8.725.000 

2,080,000 

2,343,000 

1.364,000 

1, 675, 000 

620.000 

262,066 

10. 689, 000 


Totalexports I    €0,000,000 


Importi  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Sweden. 


Articles. 


Animals,  living: 

Oxen  and  bulls... 
Cows  and  calves . 
Sheep  and  lambs. 

Butter 


Com: 

Wheat. 
Barley . 
Oats. 


Other  kinds. 
Iron: 


Pig. 


Bars 

Old  broken,  and  steel 

Steel,  unwrought 

Manufactures  of  Iron  and  steel . 

Oil-seedcake 

Paper,  all  sorts 

Bags  and  materials  for  paper 

Tar.. 


Wood  and  timber: 

Heavy 

Sawed  and  split... 
Horse*firames,  See. 

All  other  articles 


Total  imports. 


1879, 


$756,000 

116,000 

52.000 

1. 419, 000 

54,000 
1,118,000 
7. 621, 000 

78,000 

452.000  , 
3,823,000  I 
30,000  I 
146.000  ' 
1,003,000 
30,000  I 
768,000 
204,000 
18,000 

1, 477. 000 

10,  353, 000 

204.000 

1. 649,  000 


31. 450. 000 


1880. 


$683,000 
180.000 
68,000 

1.906.060 

10.000 
1,073,000 
7,408,000 

68.000 

938.000 

5, 125, 000 

20,000 

83,000 

1,  740, 000 

20,000 

705,000 

219,000 

15,000 

2,599.000 

14, 620, 000 

277.000 

2,104,000 


40, 150, 000 
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BRITISH  GOODS. 


AlkAK 

Appanl  and  haberdaahery . 
CbMikal  produeta  and  preparatioos. 
Coala.  cindera.  i    "    * 


I  f  ael . 


C«ttoiM: 

Bjtlie  jard 

^Talae 

Hardwana  and  catlerj 

Leather,  wroaght  and  not 

HaetkineiT: 

Staam  Mkgliiea 

AU  other  aorta 

Xetila: 

Iron,  wrooglit  and  not  — 

Copper,  wToajtht  and  not . 


OOaeed 

W oolea  and  worsted  yam  . 
Woolena: 


▲U 


By  the  yard... 
oUier  artlclea . 


Total  British  goods 

FOBSIOIC  AHD  COLOiTIAL  OOODfl. 


CoAe... 

Cotton,  raw 

DjeiBg  atnfls  or  taoniag. 


Hides: 

Untanned  .... 

Tanned 

lUes,  not  in  husk. 
Sagar: 

Unrsflned 


▼me 

Wool,  aheep  and  lambs . 
AH  other  artidea 


$132, 000 
49,000 

letooo 

1,424,000 
447.000 

214,000 
321, 000 
136.000 
136,000 

64.060 
208,000 

758,000 
190,000 
297.000 
200,000 
374.900 

68,000 
1,685.000 


6.804,000 


768,000 

1,322,000 

1. 118, 000 

47.000 

8,090 

69.000 

365.000 

22,000 

248,000 
67,000 
15,000 
78.000 

660.000 


4,768.000 


Total  foreign  gooda 

C^and  total,  British  and  foreign ;      11,566,000 


$190,000 

73,000 

258,000 

1,900,000 

714,000 

231.000 
585.090 
190,000 
175,000 

83,090 
281,000 

1,064,000 
279.900 
258,009 
360,000 
669,900 

78.000 
2.206^000 

9,488,000 


1,064,000 

1,760.090 

1.166,090 

84,000 


102,000 
601,900 
64,000 

258.000 

^ooo 

34.000 

88,000 

1.126,000 


6,201,000 


15.684.0 


Imports  into  France  from  Sweden,  1880. 


Articles. 


General  im- 
ports. 


Special  im- 
ports. 


Ha  J I 

Iron.  ateeL  and  caatings. 

Ba9i 

iairhidea 

Ixonahips 

^fSS' 

woodware 

Vatire  rooin  and  tar 

Orain 

Other  artidea 


$12,682,000 

2,828,000 

979,000 

125,000 

102.000 

55.000 

52.000 

32,000 

24,000 

82,000 

62.000 


Total I      16.968,000 


$12,682,000 
2.828,000 
867,000 
125.000 
102,060 
55,000 
62.000 
32,000 
24.000 
22,000 
62,000 


16.841,000 
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Exports  fmm  Franet  to  SiMden^  1880. 


Articles. 


General  ex-  I   Special  ez- 
porto.  porta. 


Wine 

Brandy,  apirita,  and  Uqnora. 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Dried  flab,  herrings,  &e 

HiUatones 

Rawhidea 

Table  ftnita 

Silk  manofacturea 

Wool  mannfactnrea 

Dyewood  extracts 

Tools  and  hardware 

l^ative  gnma  and  roain 

Oilcake 

Sugar,  raflned 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Fish,  preserved  in  oil 

Machines  and  machinery 

Pottery,  glaaa,  and  cryaul... 


Furniture. 

Vegetables. 

Truflles. 


Hemp  and  flax  manufactures  . 

Olive  oil 

Other  articles 


Total. 


$434,  OM 

$433,  oca 

310,000 

316, 00» 

88.000 

88,000 

78,000 

78,000 

50,000 

SO.OOO* 

46,000 

44.000 

46,000 

46,00» 

32,000 

32,000 

29,000 

23.000- 

27,000 

27,000 

26,000 

24,000 

26,000 

26,ooa 

25,000 

25,000 

26.000 

25,000 

24,000 

24,000 

21,000 

21,000 

20,000 

2,000 

19,000 

19.000 

4,000 

4.00O 

16.000 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

15.000 

15.000 

12,000 

11,000 

2(0, 000 

179,000 

1,654.000 

1,544.000 

iftB€APITIJI«ATIOnr  OF  TUB  TBA]»B  OF  SWBDBIV  AITB  ffOSWAV. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  taken  fix)m  their  official 
retams  as  far  as  possible,  daring  the  year  1880,  may  be  estimated  as 
follows,  by  principal  countries : 


Imports  into  Stceden  and  Nortcaff,  1880 


Countrlea. 


Oreat  Britain 

France 

Germany 

Russia  and  Finland. . 

Denmark 

Holland 

Belgium 

UnHed  States 

Spain  and  Portugal. . 

Sweden 

Norway 

All  other  countries. . 

Total  imports . 


Sweden. 


$15,700,000 
1,466.000 

13,840,000 
5, 742, 000 

12, 915, 000 
2,455,000 
1.726,000 


264,000 
201,000 


2, 976, 000 
7, 715, 000 


65,000,000 


Norway. 


$11,203,000 
1,570,000 
10. 869, 000 
3,628,000 
4,946,000 
1, 574, 000 
763.000 


394,000 


3,718,000 
'2,'57i,'6o6 


40,736,000 


Total. 


$26. 

17, 
4, 
2, 
3. 


903.000 
036.000 
209,000 
370,000 
861,000 
029,000 
489.000 
405,000 
658,000 
201,000 
718.000 
976,000 
881,060 


105,786,000 


Exports  of  Sweden  and  yonvay,  1880. 


Great  Britain 

France  

Germany 

Denmark 

Russia  and  Finland . 

Holland 

Belgium 

Spain 

Italy  and  Austria . . . 

ITnltedStates 

Norway 

Bweeden 

All  other  countriea. . 

Total  exports.. 


$30,980,000 

10, 000, 000 

4, 014, 000 

4,840,000 

1, 185, 000 

1,536,000 

2,500,000 

423,000 

73,000 


1,724,000 


2,685.000 


60,000,000 


$10, 607, 000 
2,281.000 
4.004,000 
1, 570, 000 

816,000 
1, 418, 000 

775,000 
2,534,000 

810,000 


3,680,000 
671,000 


$41,587,000 
12,281,000 
8, 018. 000 
6,410,000 
■i.  001, 000 
2,949,000 
3,865,000 
2.957,000 
888,000 
948,000 
1,724,000 
3,659,000 
2,358,000 


29, 140,  000 


89,140,000 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

According  to  the  official  returns  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  the  direct  trade  of  these  countries  with  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, which  differs  very  materially  from  the  same  trade  as  given  by 
Scandinavian  returns,  durinfir  the  year  1880,  for  France  and  Great 
Britain,  and  the  fiscal  year  1881  for  the  United  States  was  as  follows: 


From  and  to.* 

Iinports  from 
Sweden  and 
Norway. 

Exports     to 
Sweden  and 
Korway. 

Total  trade. 

GRtttBntaixi 

$58  390,000 

23,731.000 

94a,  000 

$34,913,000 
3,854.000 
3,405,000 

$78,808,000 

FrsDco 

27,585,000 

I^tcd  States 

4,353,000 

Totol 

78,069,000 

32, 172, 000 

110, 241,  OOO 

Of  the  foregoing  British  exports  to  Sweden  and  Norway  a  large  pro- 
portion, $9,427,000 — a  great  deal  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole — 
consisted  of  foreign  goods.  Of  these  latter  a  fair  proportion  was  of 
American  production.  Add  thereto  the  exports  of  American  goods 
from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  &c.,  and  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the 
American  products  reaching  Sweden  and  Norway  annually  by  indirect 
routes  amount  to  as  much,  at  least,  as  the  direct  exports  thereto  from 
the  United  States. 

The  direct  exports  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1881 
were  chiefly  as  follows:  Indian  com,  $469,000;  rye,  $101,000;  wheat, 
1159,000;  cotton,  $936,000;  no  cotton  manufactures;  kerosene,  $991 ,000; 
bacon,  $558,000  (bacon  and  hams,  most  of  which  must  have  been  Amer- 
ican, were  exported  from  England  to  the  value  of  $1,793,000) ;  molasses, 
186,000.  Of  this  direct  export,  foreign  vessels  carried  to  the  value  of 
$3,331,000,  and  American  vessels  to  the  value  of  only  $75,000.  All  the 
imports  from  Sweden  and  Norway  were  brought  in  foreign  vessels. 

It  thus  appears  that  our  entire  trade  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  di- 
rect and  indirct,  is  effected  through  the  courtesy  of  foreign  ships  and 
foreign  agents.  Under  these  circumstances,  our  commerce  with  those 
countries  is  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected.  They  purchase  from  us 
such  staple  products  as  they  cannot  purchase  elsewhere,  and  sell  us  in 
return  bar  iron  (to  the  value  of  $518,000),  pig  iron,  scrap  iron,  and  iron 
manufactures.  These  articles  comprise  $857,000  of  the  total  imports 
'♦948,000)  from  Sweden  and  Norway  during  the  fiscal  year  1881. 


FOREION  COMMERCE  OF  DENHIARK. 

According  to  Danish  official  returns,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Den- 
mark was  as  follows  during  the  year  1880 :  Imports,  $60,942,000,  an  in- 
crease on  the  imports  of  the  preceding  year  of  $7,595,000;  exports^ 
$52«677,000,  an  increase  on  the  exports  of  the  preceding  year  of 
110,300,000. 

*  Tb«  incTeased  additioDal  valne  of  this  trade  from  the  time  the  goods  left  Sweden 
lad  Norway  until  they  were  entered  as  imports  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  and  vice  versa  in  regard  to  the  exports  from  these  countries  to  Sweden 
lod  Norway,  must  be  taken  into  consideration — say  12  per  cent.  This  would  make 
the  Talae  ox  the  imports  above  given  when  shipped  from  Sweden  and  Norwav  as 
iBoonting  to  abont  $68,600,000.  Applying  the  additional  value  to  the  exports  from 
Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  the  United  States,  they  would  have  amounted  to  abont 
136,000,000,  in  ronnd  numbers,  when  entered  as  imports  in  Sweden  and  Norway.        . 
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The  principal  imports  into  Denmark  consist  of  coal,  cotton  manu- 
factures, metals  and  manufa<5tures  of,  refined  sugars,  woolens,  fish, 
hardware,  jute  goods,  linens,  machinery,  coffees,  rye,  glassware,  hides 
and  skins,  petroleum,  rice,  salt,  tobacco,  &c. 

The  principal  exports  consist  of  live  animals,  butter,  barley,  barley 
meal,  rye  meal,  flour,  bacon  and  hams,  oats,  hides  and  skins,  &c. 

According  to  the  report  of  Consul  Eider,  of  Copenhagen,  65  per  cent 
of  the  total  trade  of  Denmark  is  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

According  to  Danish  returns,  the  foregoing  trade  was  distributed  as 
follows : 

Imports  and  exports  of  Denmark  hy  countries^  1880. 


From  and  to. 


Oreat  Britain 

Germany 

Sweden 

Worway 

United  States 

JF'nuice.^ 

Holland 

Belgium 

Another 

Total... 


Imports. 


Exports. 


lis.  000. 000 
25, 000, 000 
7,000.000  I 
1,  500, 000  I 
4,500,000 
1, 200, 000  ; 
1, 080, 000 

900,000  ! 
3. 8e2, 000 


•18, 
20, 
«. 


4, 


000,000 
000,000 
000.000 
000,000 
180.000 
450,000 
275,000 
850.000 
822,000 


Total  trade. 


138, 
45, 
13. 

4. 
4. 
1, 
2, 
1. 


000,000 
000,600 
000.000 
100,000 
080,000 
650.000 
255,000 
960,000 
684,000 


60,  M2, 000  I      52, 077, 000  I      113.  619, 000 


The  following  statements  show  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States  with  Denmark.  The  German  Zollverein  returns 
do  not  give  the  imports  and  exports  by  countries,  and  so  the  details  of 
the  trade  of  Germany  with  Denmark  cannot  be  given. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  DenmarJc. 


Articles. 


1879. 


1-- 

▲nimals,  Hying:  | 

Oxen  and  bulls i  $1. 

Cows  and  calres j    1, 

Sheep  and  lambs I 

Swine i 

Horses I 

Bacon  and  hams I 

Bones,  except  whale  fins 

Batter ' 


Com: 

Wheat. 
Barley.. 
Oats. 


Other  kinds  com  and  grain. 
Wheat  flour 


Bggs  . 


Hides  not  dressed 

Leather  glores 

Oil: 

Hair  and  sperm 

Seed 

Oil-cake  seed 

Pork,  salted 

Skins  and  furs,  all  sorts  . 

Spirits 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' . . 

Woolen  rags 

▲U  other  uncles 


Total. 


097,000  I 
385,000  I 
584,000  I 
175,000  ' 
107,000 
428,000 
25,00o 
1, 126, 000 

151. 000 

i,  678, 000 

,399.000 

5,000 

,  574, 000 

840,000 

151,000 

112,000 

88,000 

34,000 

8.000 

5.000 

126.000 

59.000 


17.000 


520.000 
146,000 
468.000  ' 


1880. 


$3  255,000 

2.482,000 

860,000 

161,000 

83,000 

884,00b 

34,000 

8.632,000 

88,000 

5,042,000 

646,000 

15,000 

1,258.000 

574,000 

248.000 

102.000 

88.000 

59,000 
2,000 

""'iiiooo 

81,000 

15.000 

501,000 

200,000 

748,000 


22,708,000       25. 675, 000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Denmark. 


BBITISil  OOODb. 


AlkAli 

Cement 

C«al,  eiaderSv  and  fuel . . . 

Cotton  yams 

Cottons: 

By  yard 

At  value 

Buthen  and  china  ware . 

FiilL  berringa 

Hvairare  and  cutlery. . . 

Jate  mannfactnree 

Liaeo  yam 

Lliieae: 

By  yard 

At  value 

Xxhinery: 

Steam-engines 

An  other  sorts 

ICaance 


Metsis: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not.. 

Copper 

Sonr,  refined 

Tdecraphic  wire 

WoMen  and  worsted  yams. 
Woolens: 

By  yard 

At  value 

AH  other  articles 


Total  British 8,005,000  | 


FOBBIGK  AND  COLONIAL  GOODS. 


Bseon  and  hams 

Batter 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Cora,  maize  (Indian  com) 

BngB 

I>ycug  and  tanning  stuffs 

fnit,  raisins 

Gbsso 

Ri(i««,  untanaM  

Lsri 

If«tal4.  copper  wrought  and  not. 

Kots 

liee 

^ 

&«U 

Spices 

S«esr.  refined  and  not 

Toa 

Win* .  

AH  otiier  articles 


Total  foreign  goods I    1,637,000 

Grand  toUl  British  and  foreign| !    9,6427000  \   11,405,000 


$141.  000 

$161,  000 

63,000 

44.000 

1,511,000 

1, 709. 000 

714.000 

802.000 

758,000 

870,000 

180,000 

227.000 

30.000 

38,000 

238,  too 

164.000 

116,000 

150.000 

129,000 

175,000 

49,000 

39,000 

153,000 

156,000 

63.000 

61.000 

39.000 

44,000 

105,000 

144,000 

111.000 

120,000 

906,000 

942.000 

67.000 

47,000 

853.000 

1,040,000 

15,000 

135,000 

151.000 

229.000 

472,000 

603.000 

44,000 

54.000 

1,088,000 

1,278,000 

8, 005, 000 

9,227.000 

67,000 

52,000 

34,000 

44,000 

52,000 

41,000 

350.000 

486,000 

2,000 

67.000 

34,000 

25.000 

20.000 

30.000 

33.000 

73.000 

44.000 

3,000 

4,000 

30,000 

44,000 

10,000 

5.000 

68.000 

84,000 

1,000 

5,000 

34,000 

44.000 

62,000 

20,000 

59,000 

58,000 

185.000 

404  000 

195,000 

268.000 

15,000 

20,000 

349,000 

454,000 

1,637,000 

2,178.000 

Imports  into  France  from  Denmarhf  1880. 


Articles. 


General  im- 
ports. 


f*ff^i   $270,000 

Isvbl4e« 98.000 

Lsmber 19.000 

Csoiesad  horses 13.000 

C«4 and mackeral ilsh  roe 6.000 

OllMrarticfes 66,000 

1 

Total '  472,000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$267,000 
97.000 
19.000 
13,000 
6.000 
63,000 


465.000 
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Exports  from  France  to  Denmark^  1880. 


ArticleB. 


Wines 

Rawhides 

Silk  manufactures 

Brandy,  ftnit,  and  liquors  . 
Maohines  and  machinery  . . 

Tools  and  hardware   

Fish  preserved  in  oil   

Annotto  dye  (prepared)  . . . 

Exotic  gums,  pure 

Dye-wood  extracts 

Table  fruit 

Seed 

Oleaginous  fruit 

Other  articles 


Total. 


General  ex- 

Special  ex- 

porte. 

ports. 

$341,000 

$348.0<XV 

139,000 

137.000 

61,000 

61.00» 

61,000 

61,000 

40,000 

4.000 

40,000 

16.O01V 

36.000 

36,000 

29,000 

29,000 

20,000 

20,000 

19,000 

19.000 

19,000 

f9.00O 

16,000 

16.000 

12,000 

12,000 

471,000 

420.000 

1, 304, 000 

1, 208.  OOO 

TRADE  BETWEEN  DENMARK  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Comparatively  speaking,  there  is  no  other  country  which  shows  such 
satisfactory  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States  as  Denmark. 
Our  exports  thither  are  nearly  twice  as  much  as  our  exports  to  both 
Sweden  and  Norway.  The  continuously  steady  increase  of  our  exports 
to  Denmark  is  remarkable,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  no 
special  efforts — save  those  made  by  our  consul  at  Copenhagen — have 
been  made  in  connection  therewith. 

In  1879  our  domestic  exports  to  Denmark  amounted  to  $2,284,000,  in 
1880  to  $3,471,000,  and  in  1881  to  $5,450,000.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  showing  a  trade  which  forces  itself  upon  Denmark,  for  our  imports 
from  that  country  are  merely  nominal,  although  increasing  relatively 
to  the  increase  in  our  exports  to  Denmark,  viz,  in  1879  we  imported 
from  Denmark  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $21,400,  in  1880  to  the  value 
of  $180,000,  and  in  1881  to  the  value  of  $402,000.  Our  entire  trade 
with  Denmark,  as  is  also  the  case  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  is  carried 
on  in  foreign  bottoms. 

Indian  corn  constitutes  our  principal  export  to  Denmark,  the  ex- 
port thereof  in  1881  amounting  to  4,772,000  bushels,  valued  at  $2,610,000^ 
against  1,136,000  bushels,  valued  at  $541,000,  in  1879.  The  principal  ex- 
ports, outside  of  Indian  corn,  were  wheat,  $674,000;  kerosene,  $1,465,000^ 
bacon,  $438,000;  beef,  butter,  cotton  manufactures;  lard,  $963,000; 
meats  preserved,  pork,  clover-seed,  iron  ware,  medicines,  sewing-ma- 
chines, and  small  lots  of  various  manufactures  supplying  a  basis  upon 
which  to  build  up  a  large  and  profitable  trade. 

The  principal  imports  from  Denmark  are  hides  and  skins,  paper  mate- 
rial, and  small  lots  of  various  articles  which  enter  into  general  trade. 
This  question  of  return  trade  from  Denmark,  also  from  Sweden  and 
Norway,  will  have  much  to  do  in  regulating  the  volume  of  our  exports 
thither,  but  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  when  we  use  the  nec- 
essary means  to  enlarge  the  sales  of  our  products  and  manufactures  in 
Denmark,  this  question  of  return  trade  will  be  solved. 

Alili  SCANDINAVIA. 

The  provincialism  of  American  trade  relations  is  peculiarly  empha- 
sized in  Scandinavia — a  provincialism  seen  in  all  nations  in  their  first 
efforts,  after  supplying  their  home  wants,  to  gain  foreign  markets. 
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111  our  awakening  eagerness  to  press  our  products  and  manufactures 
abroa4l  we  turn  to  Africa  and  Asia,  as  we  wisely  should  do,  but  we  over- 
look such  homogeneous  peoples  as  those  of  Sweden  and  Norway  and 
Denmark,  and  permit  our  products  and  manufactures  to  reacli  them 
through  foreign  merchants  and  foreign  ship-owners.  In  the  past,  owing 
to  our  limited  export  resources — limited  in  articles  more  than  in  quan- 
tity— this  might  have  been  excusable,  but  now  that  we  are  attaining 
that  stage  in  commercial  development  where  our  productive  powers 
must  seek  relief  in  large  exports,  such  countries  and  people  as  those  of 
Scandinavia  should  be  dealt  with  directly.  The  large  and  intelligent 
industrial  communities  of  Scandinavians,  which  are  helping  to  develop 
our  agricultural  and  industrial  resources,  have  done  much  to  prepare 
their  fatherlands  to  receive  commercial  overtures  from  the  United 
States  in  a  spirit  of  fraternity,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  here 
and  in  Scandinavia  should  leieul  to  larger  and  more  direct  intercourse. 

Without  any  effort  whatever — ^by  merely  allowing  trade  to  drift  thither — 
we  now  sell  direct  to  Scandinavia  products  to  the  value  of  $8,855,000, 
aod  indirectly  to  the  value  of,  say,  $3,500,000,  a  total  of  $12,355,000, 
baling  in  return  about  $1,500,000  annually. 

It  is  probable  that  this  trade  can  be  largely  increased. 

The  difference  in  British  and  American  trade  with  Scandinavia  will 
be  at  once  apparent  from  the  following  leading  manufactured  articles 
of  exi)ort  thither : 

Statement  $hotting  the  v€ilne  of  principal  manufaotHves  exported  to  Sweden,  Norway,  and 

Denmark, 


Principal  articles. 


C«ttOB  mannfMtiires 

Metela,  wiongbt  and  anwrooght  . 

IfacUBcry .T7... 

waolen  goods  and  yam. 


.AMMrel  and  haberdashery 
liaeB  goc  " 


i  goods  . 

rTMifin  and  china  ware 

f  wWicr,  and  maDnfttcturee  of . 

P#Bia  and  colors 

Havdvare  and  caUery 

•"-"     laogar 


Chfcmical  products  and  preparations 


From  Great  |     From  the 
Britain.      United  States. 


Total  principal  manofactiires 13, 437, 000 


$4,264,000 

8,158,000 

688.000 

2, 190, 000 

$10,269 
4,701 
5,489 

209,000 
426,000 

63,000 
195,000 

64,000 

472,000 

1,040,000 

160 

1,124 

410,000 

258,000 

1,912 

81,8r7 


FaSEIGN  CanSURCE  OF  GERMANY. 

According  to  official  returns,  as  given  by  Gonsul-Oeneral  Brewer,  of 
Berlin,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  German  ZoUverein  was  as  follows 
during  the  year  1880:  General  imports,  $1,057,997,000;  special  im- 
ports, $683,677 JOOO;  general  exports,  $1,091,836,000;  special  exports, 
$787,439,000.  The  difference  between  the  general  and  special  imxK)rts 
and  exports  represents  the  transit  trade,  or  in  other  wonls  the  special 
imports  were  those  entered  for  consumption  in  the  Empire,  and  the 
special  exjiorts  represent  the  export  of  German  produce  and  manu- 
facture. The  foregoing  returns  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  comprise 
the  imports  and  exports  of  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Lnbeck,  save  such  imports  and  exports  as  enter  into  and  clear  from  the 
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Zollverein  through  those  cities.  The  value  of  the  merchandise  entering 
at  and  clearing  from  the  free  cities  independently  of  the  Zollverein  can- 
not very  well  be  ascertained. 

According  to  Consul-General  Brewer's  interesting  report,  the  follow- 
ing classifications  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Germany : 

Imports  and  exports  of  the  German  Zollrerein^  1880. 


Imports. 


ClAMifloatioo. 


AninulB 

Food  and  other  articles  of  eonaumptioii  . . 

Seeds  and  plants,  not  for  food 

Manures  and  waste  materials 

Fuel 

Baw  materials  and  products  of  chemical 

indostry 

Baw  materials  and  manufactnres  of  stone 

and  day  indnstry 

Baw  materials  and  manufiMstnres  of  metal 

industry : 

Baw  materials  and  manntkctnres  of  wood- 

ontting  and  platting  industry 

Baw  materials  and  mannfMtoxes  of  paper 

industry 

Baw  materials  and  manufactures  of  leather 

and  fur  industry 

Baw  materials  ana  mannfisoturesof  text- 
ile and  felt  industry  

Baw  materials  and  manufiMStures  of  caout- 

ohonoand  wax  industry 

Bailway  yehicles  upholstered,  carriages 

and  furniture 

Machines,  engines,  instruments,  and  ap< 

paratus 

Fancy  goods 

Objects  of  literature  and  line  art 

Mascellaneous 


Total. 


GreaeraL 


$52,782,000 

328,339,000 

19,  371, 000 

16, 128, 000 

7. 403, 000 

106. 106, 000 

15, 239, 000 

48, 173, 000 

38,646.000 

5,040,000 

52,668,000 

332,779,000 

6,577,000 

567,000 

16,445,000 

6.764,000 

4.996,000 

4,000 


1,057,997,000 


SpedaL 


Exports. 


$39,686,000 

182, 454. 000 

17, 188, 000 

15^476,000 

7,268,000 

81,942,000  I 

9, 525, 000  I 

35,187,000 

26,463,000 

2,544,000 

38,409,000 

208, 591. 000 

5,084,000 

173,000 

7,785,000 

2, 214, 000 

8,766,000 

2,000 


688,677,000 


GeneraL 


$16,689,000 

251, 165, 000 

9,821,000 

5.888,000 

13, 733, 000 

118,468,000 

32, 701, 000 

97, 821, 000 

31,484,000 

15,109,000 

57, 953, 000 

346, 784, 000 

5,671,000 

1,712,900 

29, 916, 000 

18,071,000 

10,238,000 

12,000 


1, 091, 886, 000 


Special. 


$32,696,000 

122,086.009 

7.464.009 

5,231,00$ 

13,599,000 

9^764.0$$ 

27,095,00$ 

83.364,000 

21,874,00$ 

18,614,0$$ 

48,682,06$ 

222,184,000 

4,078,00$ 

1,296,9$$ 

21.112,0$$ 

18,608,00$ 

8,892,0$$ 

0,0$$ 


787, 480,  $0$ 


In  the  absence  of  German  returns  showing  the  distribation  of  the 
foregoing  trade,  the  following  statement  has  been  prepared  from  the 
trade  returns  of  the  principal  countries  holding  commercial  relations 
with  Germany — the  estimated  increase  and  decrease  in  the  value  of  ex- 
ports to  and  imports  from  Germany  being  added  and  deducted. 

BtaUment  showing  the  foreign  commerce  of  Germany  during  the  year  1860. 


From  and  1 


Great  Britain 

France 

Belginm 

Un%d  States 

Holland 

Italy 

I>enmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

All  other  countries 

Total 


Imports  into   !  Exports  fh>m 
Germany.  Germany. 


$180, 612, 000  ' 
153,012,000  , 
82,736,000 
68,712,000 
60,970,000  , 
42.488,000  , 
16, 128, 000  I 
15,000.000  , 
3,  886,  000 
3,752,000  I 
482,701,000 


$165, 786, 000 

110. 365, 000 

118,957,000 

58.660,000 

52, 211, 000 

52, 000, 000 

15. 000, 000 

18, 000, 000 

12, 000, 000 

9, 500, 000 

484, 357, 000 


Total  trade. 


$296. 

263, 

196, 

127. 

113, 

04. 

31, 

33. 

15, 

13, 

967, 


877,000 
693,900 
372,000 
181,000 
488,000 
128,000 
000.000 
886,000 
252,000 
058,000 


1,059,997,000  I    1,091,838,000  1      2,151,833,000 
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The  following  statements  show  the  details  of  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  with  Germany : 

Imparts  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Germany, 


Articles. 


Aaimftls,  liTing : 

Ox«n  and  bulls 

Cows  and  calves 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Swine 

Horses 

Bstonand  hams 

Besdsof  glass 

Beef: 

Salted 

Fresh 

Beer.  s]»nice 

BoBss,  except  whale-fins 

Books 

IMities 

Bolter 

BotUmsand  studs 

Caoutehoac,  mflnu&ctnred 

Cbeese 

Chcnieal  nianufictuTes  and  products. 

Ouoa  and  eartJien  ware 

Com: 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats.. 

Bye 

Pcsse  and  beans 

Wheat  meal  and  flour 


Baw 

Tsm 

Msanfartnred  . 
JlJgi 

fiSSraid^ir.'''.'.! 

f^BtiMn  for  beds.. 

Flsi 

Fi«tt  raw 


YUat. 

MSBUl 

Hair,  cow,  ox,  buD.  or  elk  . 


yptdreeacd 

TsBiad,  curried,  and  dressed  . 


lart. 


Koaieal  Instruments 

Oflswd 

Oarake 

Psintsr's  colors  and  pigments . 
P^per  sad  pasteboard 


Fluabaco . 
Pork: 
Salted.. 

FNOh. 


Pnats  and  eogmTlngs 

Bagi.  •ad  other  material  for  paper. . 


CloTerand  grass.. 
Flax 


Tares  and  lentils. 
Othersorts    ... 
fiars(aU). 


1870. 


Sot  sweetened 

Sweetened  and  perftimed . , 

Kcteed  and  candy 


$2,448,000 

102,000 

4, 078, 000 

10,000 

608,000 

4,«46,000 

2S,000 

5,000 

6.000 

69,000 

28,000 

217,000 

423.000 

2,866,000 

50,000 

282,000 

^.000 

028,000 

355,000 

0,585,000 

8,550.000 

476,000 

170, 000 

768,000 

3,706,000 

64,000 

1, 521, 000 

811.000 

268,000 

2,050,000 

10,000 

132,000 

442,000 

637,000 

220,000 

1,448,000 

25.000 

072,000 

408,000 

1,482.000 

1,155,000 

40,006 

42,000 

544.000 

562,000 

1,628,000 

12.000 

843,000 

1.043,000 

340.000 

77,000 

210,000 

2.000 

7,380,000 

40.000 

405,000 

1, 181. 000 
852,000 
170,000 
180,000 
331.000 
248,000 

370.000 
20,000 

276,000 
18,571,000 


1880. 


$2, 618, 000 

30,000 

4.027,009 

323,000 

172,000 

5,402,000 

34,000 

7,000 

2,000 

66,000 

50,000 

50.000 

583,000 

3,085,000 

68,000 

207,000 

30.000 

2,160,000 

800,000 

4.622,000 
5,884,000 

220,000 
64,000 

481,000 
4, 148, 000 

30,000 

2, 128, 000 

413,000 

258,000 

1,856,000 

25,000 

268,000 

758,000 

821,000 

258,000 

1,404,000 

50,000 

1.486,000 

646,060 

1,561,000 

1,210,000 

01,000 

108,000 

525,000 

841,000 

1,817,000 

10.000 

007.000 

1,207,000 

155,000 

105,000 

228.000 

14,000 

8,335,000 

66,000 

062,000 

082,000 
550,000 
185,000 
237,000 
243.000 
651.000 

100.000 
48,000 

1.662.000 
22,070,000 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Oermany — Continued. 

Artioles. 


TolMbooo,  nnmanafaotared  . 

T0V8 

'Wme  . 


Wood  and  timber: 

Hewn 

Sawed  and  split 

Staves 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

Woolen: 

Hanofsctares 

Sags 

Tarns,  for  fancy  porposes  . 

Tarns,  for  weaving 

Yeast,  dried .7T 

Zine: 

Grade 

KaanfMtnres 

All  other  artioles 


Total 107,000,000 


ExportB  from  the  UMtod  Kingdom  to  Oermany, 


BBITI8H  OOODfl. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery. 
Bigs  and  sacks,  emp^ 
Oaoatchoao,  manu 
G«ment. 


Chemical  prodacts  and  preparations., 

Coal,  cinders,  andlhel 

Cotton  yams 

Cotton: 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Dnun  and  preparations 

Bartnen  and  china  ware 

Fish,  herrings , 

Ha^ware  and  oatlery 

Hats,  all  sorts 

Implements,  and  tools  of  indostiy .... 

Jatemannfactares... 

Leather,  wroni^t  and  not 

Linen  yam , 

Linens: 

By  the  yard , 

Bv  value 

Machinery: 

Steam-engines 

All  other  sorts 

MlMiare 


Metals: 

Iron,  wrooght  and  not 

Copper,  wrooght  and  not . . . 

Lead,  pig,  pipe,  and  sheet . 

Tin,  nnwrougiht 

OUseed 


8Uk: 

Thrown,  twist,  and  yam. 

lisanfsctares 

Skins  and  Airs,  all  sorts 

Stone,  date 

Sagar: 

Beflned 


Wool,  sheep  and  lambs 

Woolen  and  worsted  yams  . 
Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  valae 

AllotWarUoles 


$1, 192, 000 

$1,254,000 

78.000 

102.000 

234.000 

156,000 

1.719,000 

1,878,000 

008.000 

686,000 

117.000 

81,000 

1.807,000 

909,000 

3,768.000 

5.219,000 

8,042.000 

8,126,000 

I'S!'^ 

3,784,000 

8, 808, 000 

2,788,000 

88,000 

88,006 

161,000 

185.000 

4,061.000 

5.885.000 

797,000 

874,000 

856,000 

175,000 

57.000 

64.000 

8,065,000 

2.196^060 

2,196.000 

1,416. 060 

1.268,000 

986.000 

1,448,000 

960.000 

578,000 

476,000 

1,182,000 

1,101.000 

8.454.000 

4.095,000 

2.467,000 

2. 835;  000 

4,974,000 

5.569.000 

1.2«,000 

1,434,000 

88.000 

88,000 

248,000 

151,000 

2,210,000 

2,217.000 

840,000 

874,000 

1,656,000 

578,000 

2,018,000 

1,290.000 

719,000 

514.000 

146.000 

222.000 

117,000 

180.000 

928.000 

1,158,000 

8,855.000 

7,822,000 

9,088,000 

816,000 

9,375.000 


Total  British I     90,857.000 


5.275,000 

686,000 

9,715.000 


82,848^000 
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Articles. 


FOBKXGH  AJID  COLOHIAL  GOODS. 


Buk,  PmivUio 

Caoatchooo 

Coco* 


Oflee. 

CaitoB,  mw 

Dm^ 

D>eing  and  tannioj;  stuffs : 

OKhincAl 

Cmch  mnd  gambier 

liidi|;o 

F«'»tber8»  onuunental 

Fruit: 

Almonds 

Oninzes  and  lemons 


Gam: 

Lae  seed,  shell,  and  dye 

Another 

Bidrs: 

Untanned 

Tanned,  undressed,  and  dressed  . 
Jat«^. 


L«rd 

Met  sis: 

Copper.  wTonght  and  not . 

Tin,  in  blocks,  infrots 

Xats  snd  kernels  for  oil 

OU: 

Cocoanot 

OliTe 


Pahn 

Chemical,  essential,  and  perfumed  . 

QalefcaUTer 

Kiee,  not  in  busk 

Silk,  raw 

SkJna  and  Airs: 

Gnat 

Sh«*p 

Unenumerated 

AB  other 

Sploes: 

Cinnamon 

Gmger 

Pepper 

Unenumerated 

SpiritStram 


Teeth,  elephants',  and  sea-^ow. 
Tobaeeo: 

UnmanuDsctored 

Ifanufisc^nred 

Wine 

Wool  sheep's  and  lambs* 

AU  other  articles 


Total  foreign  goods 

Grasd  total,  British  and  foreign. 


1879. 


$224,000 

962,000 

292,000 

7, 075, 000 

4, 484. 000 

321,  000 

186.000 

154,000 

2, 084. 000 

30, 000 

185,000 
107,000 
25, 000 

340. 000 
238,  OOU 

2,  827. 000 
753,000 
805.000  I 
217,000 

986.000  I 

91,000  I 

608,00t>  : 

447,000 
214,000 
253,  000 
107, 000 
82,000 
243, 000 
102,000 

996,000 
323,000 
568,000 
20,000 

108, 000 
74,000 
292,000 
423,000 
340,000 
5, 037,  000 
423,000 

133, 000 

175,000 

107,000 

16, 721, 000 

3,808,000 


53, 616, 000 


143,973,000 


$496,000 

,  1,  297,  COO 

413.  OOO 

6,29:^000 

5,664,000 

401,000 

229,000 

202, 000 

1,  74»,  000 

88,000 

227,  OOO 
175, 000 
44.  000 

2<»7.  OOO 
2')h,  OOO 

3,  25;i  000 
324.  000 
014.  (K)0 
282.  000 

1,  234.  000 

199.  UOO 

1, 045. 000 

408,  OOO 
83.000 

350.  000 

132,  OOO 
83,000 

385,000 
88,000 

933,000 

164,000 

1. 344,  OOO 

49,000 

117,000 
40.000 
294,000 
515.  000 
306,000 
6, 771, 000 
646,  000 

88.000 

170.000 

115,000 

13, 378,  000 

6, 065,  OOO 


68, 864,  000 


141,  212, 000 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement*  that  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  with  Germany  during  the  year  1880  shows,  as  compared  with 
that  of  1879,  an  increase  in  imports  of  $11,365,000,  bat  a  decrease  in  the 
exports  of  $2,761,000.  In  regard  to  the  exports  to  Germany  it  is  notice- 
able that  while  foreign  goo<&  show  an  increase  of  $5,248,000,  British 
goods  show  a  decrease  of  $8,009,000,  as  compared  with  the  year  1879. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Ger- 
4277 16 
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luany  during  the  year  1880,  as  compared  with  the  precediug  year,  are 
shown  in  the  following  statement: 


Articles.  i   locreaae.      Decreaao. 

I 

Live  animals :  Sheep  and  borates , $1,387,000 

Bacon  and  hams > 756,000 

liutter I      $189,000    

Ccre^s:  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  flour | 8,049,000 

Cotton  yam  and  mannfaoturus <       704,000   

Egps ..I..: 104,000 


Feathers 136,000 

Fh»x 338.000  ; 

Fruit,  raw 

Hemp 464.000    . 

Hops 2:«,000  1. 

Hides,  dresseil  and  ondresscil    317,000  '. 

Leather  sloves 166, 000    . 

Musical  Instruments 281, 000  j . 

Oilseed I        189,000  ,. 

Paper  and  pasteboard i       254,000  ,. 

Paper  material 457, 000   . 

Seeds:  Grass,  clover,  and  flax 

Skinsandfurs  403,000  1. 

Spirits ' 

Suj^ar.  principally  unrefined 10, 775, 000   . 

Woodand timber 1,175,000    

Wool: 

Raw 670,000    

Manufactures 806, 000    

Shoddj-,  rags 481,000    

7Auc «         800,000 


316,0 


462,006 
175,006 


Total  principal  articles 18, 033, 000       12, 169,  000 

The  further  decrease  occurred  in  books,  maize,  glassware,  manures^ 
])araffine,  swine,  pease,  drugs,  and  miscellaneous  articles. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  principal  decrease  occurred  in  cereals,  while 
a  general  healthy  increase  in  manufactures  took  place — the  increase  in 
unrefined  sugar  (beet  sugar  most  likely)  being  very  remarkable. 

The  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to  Ger  nany  dur- 
ing the  year  1880,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  of  exports, 
amounted  to  $82,348,000,  a  decrease  of  $8,000,000.  This  decrease  oc- 
curred principally  in  cotton  yarns  and  manufactures,  $2,785,000;  woolen 
yarns  and  manufactures,  $1,000,000;  bags  and  sacks,  chemicals  and 
chemical  products,  hats  and  caps,  jute  manufactures,  leather  and  leather 
goods,  linens,  skins  and  furs.  In  connection  herewith,  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  textiles  imported  from 
Germany  into  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1880  show  an  increase  of 
$700,000,  the  woolen  manufactures  an  increase  of  $800,000,  and  the 
chemicals  and  chemical  products  an  increase  of  $400,000,  it  would 
seem  as  if  a  positive  check  were  given  by  the  German  tariff  to  some  of 
the  leading  articles  of  British  exports  to  Germany. 

The  exports  of  foreign  products  and  manufactures  to  Germany  dur- 
ing th^year  1880  amounted  to  $58,864,000,  an  increase  of  $5,248,000  on 
the  preceding  year.  This  increase  occurred  principally  in  raw  cotton, 
drugs,  hides  untanned,  jute,  copper,  tea,  skins,  &c. 

Since  the  year  1877  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
to  Germany  have  decreased  to  the  amount  of  $15,250,000,  while  the  ex- 
ports of  foreign  goods  have  increased  to  the  amount  of  *.l  1.950,000. 
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Articlea. 


CAttJe 

Coiton  mannfaotam 

Lumber 

Wool  BUkirafaotorAa 

Jewelrr  and  plated  ware  . 

Baw  htdea  and  akina 

Coal  and  coke 

Silk  saaaafaotiirM 

Tkread... 

Machfaiea  and  machinery . 


Biaadj,  apirita,  and  iiqiion., 

Bookaand  atationery 

Pottery,  glaaa»  and  crystal .. 
Cereaia 


Wool.  

Iran,  atoel,  and  oaat'lron. 

Hidea.  dreaaed 

<''h«Bieal  prodncto 

Toola  and  nard  ware 

SUk,  unmanofacUired  — 
Bo 


Olff^iciaoBaMedB 

Soar,  unrefined 

Aniline  prodaota 

Orea 

Vof^UUea,  dried 

ICanoliMtarea  in  skin  and  leather. . 


Cotton,  raw  . 


Strope  and  candiea 

Meroety  and  battona . 

Carriaxea 

Cfa 


Bopa  . 
Toys.. 
Zigc. 


Brwtico 

Stareh 

Fecttlaa , 

Manure , 

Hemp , 

Straw  bata 

Table  fmlU 

na» 

Seeda 

Foraire 

Bnildfaig  matoriala 

Copper 

Veieetablea.  freah 

CloChinc  and  nnderolothins  eewn  . 

Colore.. r. 

Bitnmm 

Mau  and  matting 

Bedfeatben 

Felt  maniiCaetareo 

Carioe  not  in  commerce 

Earth*  and  etonea 

Featbera,  ornamental 

If  annlactiirea  of  wood 

Ran 

TUh    

AO  other  articlea 


Total. 


General  im- 

Special im- 

ports. 

porta. 

$11,197,000 

$11,197,000 

7, 147, 000 

4, 054, 000 

6, 927, 000 

6,863,000 

6. 049, 000 

2,134,000 

4,641,000 

164,000 

4, 146,  000 

4, 113,  000 

4, 129, 000 

4, 114,  000 

4, 016, 000 

2, 025, 000 

3,359.000 

3. 107, 000 

2,953,000 

2,702,000 

2, 578,  000 

2,644,000 

2,455,000 

2,115.000 

2,212,000 

2,041,000 

1,828.000 

1,283,000 

1, 754, 000 

1,630.000 

1,689,000 

1.668,000 

1,665.000 

504,000 

1, 680, 000 

799.000 

1,613,000 

1,412,000 

1,545,000 

1,343,000 

1,  308, 000 

1, 171,  000 

1, 368,  000 

1,368,000 

1, 308,  000 

1,305,000 

1, 195,  000 

1, 131,  000 

1, 170,  000 

812.000 

1,096,000 

1,096,000 

932,000 

931,000 

870,000 

394,000 

854,000 

'  842,  OOO 

802.000 

783,  000 

772,000 

772.000 

734,000 

734,000 

728,000 

351, 000 

675,000 

490.  000 

667.000 

646.000 

634,000 

6(»8,  000 

631,  000 

531.  000 

612,000 

612,000 

592,000 

526,  060 

574,000 

565.000 

673,  OOi 

571.000 

568,000 

471,000 

567,000 

567,000 

528,000 

502,000 

524,000 

523,000 

520,000 

520,000 

478,000 

478,000 

460,000 

460,000 

455,000 

458.000 

405,000 

403,000 

364,000 

849,000 

862,000 

179,000 

835,000 

280,000 

335,000 

292,000 

315,000 

301,000 

286,000 

284,000 

283,000 

251.000 

279,000 

271,000 

263,000 

263,000 

247,000 

246,000 

239,000 

211,000 

231,000 

226,  000 

220,000 

219,000 

6,977,000 

4,668,000 

105, 956, 000 

84,568,000 
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ArtideA. 


Qeneral  ex- 
ports. 


Special   ei 
porta. 


CottoD 

Wines 

Wool  raanufacturea.  - 1 

Silk  numannfactared 

Silk  manafactures 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Hides  and  skins  undressed 

Cereals 

Wool 

Tools  and  hardware 

Chemical  products 

Hides,  dressed 

Cereals 

Books  and  stationery 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 

Dve  exti-acts 

Cfothing  and  underclothing  sewn 

Modes  and  artificial  flowers 

Thread 

Manufactures  in  skin  imd  leather 

Jewelr>'  imitation 

Earths  and  stones  (for  manufactures) 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Machinea  and  machinery 

Small  arf  icles ;  Parisian  manufactures 

Coflfeii 

Cotton  manufactures 

Cattle 

Toys 

Instruments,  musical,  optical,  and  surgical. 

Oils,  flxed,.pure 

Lumber 

Vanilla 

Saffron 

Oleaginous 


Oleagii 
Seed.. 


Fish,  preserved  in  oil 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Table  fruit 

Meats 

Tan  bark 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors  — 

Grease 

Horns 

Copper 

Horses 

Clocks  and  watches 

Indigo     

Mineral  ores 

Colors 

Cheese 

Cork,  manufactured 

Truffles 

Iron  and  steel 

Building  materials 

Curios  not  in  commerce 

Siirar,  refined 

Millstones  

OUcake 

Manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp. 

Mats  and  matting 

Butter 

Other  articles 


Total. 


$8,493,000 

4. 740, 000 

4, 1«3,  000 

4.003,000  I 

3.753,000 

3, 442, 000 

3,231.000 

3,  001. 000 

2, 602, 000 

2,240.000  , 

1, 760, 000 

1,489,000 

1, 477. 000 

1, 243,  000 

1,204,000 

1, 159, 000  ' 

1,048,000  ; 

1,012,000  I 

958,000 

900,000 

860,000 

857. 000 

815,000 

802,000 

749,000 

704,000 

703,000 

659.000 

645.000 

610.000 

585,000 

511.000 

484,000 

460,000 

498,000 

426.000 

415,000 

414,000 

406,000 

402,000 

388,000 

388,000 

388,000 

370,000 

368,000 

368,000 

387,000 

307,000 

294,000 

289,000 

271.000 

268,000 

264,000 

261,000 

262,000 

246,000 

243,000 

238.000 

233,000 

231.000 

220,000 

209.000 

6,965,000 


76.336,000 


$7,995,000 

4.  57<<,  000 

4. 003,  000 

3.  925.  000 

3, 738,  000 

3,531,000 

3, 170, 000 

2,931.000 

2,  595. 000 

1. 616, 000 

1,492.000 

1.451.000 

772,000 

1. 237, 000 

1,  077. 000 

1. 139,  000 

1.  003. 000 

1.012,000 

940.000 

804,000 

858,000 

857,  000 

815,000 

639,000 

749,000 


665.000 
659.000 
636,000 
608,000 
252.000 
432,000 
3,000 
304.000 
436,000 
424.000 
413.000 
408.000 
343.000 
399.000 
387,000 
376.000 
387,000 
370.000 
200.000 
:)49.000 
241.000 
293.  COO 
294.000 
282.000 
271,000 

39,000 
255.000 

79,000 
258,000 
243,000 
243,000 
238,000 
245,000 
222,000 

43,000 

200.000 

5, 440, 000 


70,048,000 


TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GERMANY. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  during  the  year 
ending  Jane  30, 1881,  according  to  our  official  custoniB  retums^was  as 
follows:  Imports  from  Germany  $52,899,000,  an  increase  on  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  $778,000;  exports  to  Germany  $70,188,000,  an  increase 
of  $13,126,000  on  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  statements  show  the  principal  articles  and  their  value 
which  composed  the  trade  between  Germany  and  the  United  States 
during  the  last  two  years — foreign  goods  not  included  in  the  exports: 
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Principal  artioles. 


FBRR  OP  DUTY. 


Ansobi 

Anertraa  goods  brought  back  . 

ChoiDicala,  drugs,  dyes,  See 

For-skiua,  nndreased 

Hair,  anmanufactnred 

HJdm  aod  skins  

India  rubb«r  and  gntta  perctaa . 

K»«3» 

Nitrate  of  soda , 

AUolher 


Total  Tn«f  of  dnty. 


DUTIABLK  DCPOBTS. 


Books.  |»ainpbleta.  Sec 

Bnstle* 

Buttons  and  button  materials  . 
Ofaruiicsls,  drags,  dyes,  &o  . . . 
<*lothing 


Cotton  manufiietures: 

Plain  and  colored  piece  goods  . 
HoMiory,  shirts,  and  drawers. . 

Jeans,  denims.  &c 

Another 


Total  cotton  goods . 


£arthrn  and  china  ware  — 

Fancy  goods    

Linen  manufactures . 

Fmits  and  nuts 

Furs  and  dressed  fur-skins. 

Olsss  and  glassware 

Hair,  mnd  manulkctnres  of . 


Iron  and  steel: 

PIginm 

BarlTDB 

Old  and  ssrap  iron 

All  other  iron  and  manufactures  of  . 

8tr«l  ingots,  bftrs,  &c 

Steel  rails 

Cnttorr 

A II  other  steel  goods 


Total  iron  and  steel . 


.)  e  welry ,  See 

L«ath«Y 

lilorm 

All  other  mannfiiustnres  of 

Metals  and  msaafaetures  of 

Musical  iastranents 

Pkintinga,  chromes,  statuary,  ftc  . . . 

Painu   

Papier  mach6  and  manufactures  of. . 

Precious  stones 

ProTiidons 


Silk  goods 

Straw  goods 

Vatrbes  and  watch  movements 

Wines   

Cabinet  ware  and  household  furniture . 
WcM>l: 

Raw 

Cloths  and  cassimeres 

Shawls  

Dress  goods 

Hoikiery 

Otlier  manufactures 


Zine 

All  other  dutiable  goods 

ToUl  dutiable 

(finnd  total,  free  and  dutiable. 


1880. 


$58,000 

1,232,000 

1, 408, 000 

422,000 

145. 000 

630.000 

112,000 

1, 131, 000 

101,000 

758,000 


0,497,000 


490,000 
887.000 
2, 130, 000 
866,000 
575, 000 


6]),000 
5, 852, 000 

59,000 
3,222,000 


9, 186, 000 


490,000 
1, 890. 000 
1, 348, 000 

800.000 

518,000 
1,776,000 

333,000 


65,000 
129.000 
1.425.000 
148,000 
132,000 
128,000 
663,000 
450,000 


8, 126, 000 


101,000 
686,000 

1,346,000 
164,000 
446.000 
676,000 
247.000 
175,000 
714,000 
716,000 
149, 000 
118,000 

8, 074, 000 
107,000 

1, 115, 000 
234,000 
220,000 

95.000 

2, 081, 000 

120, 000 

760,000 

176, 000 

1,  088. 000 

302,000 

1,  535,  000 


1881. 


$33,000 

1, 070, 000 

1,132,000 

475, 000 

88,000 

580,000 

154.000 

742,  000 

53,000 

1,756,000 


Increase  and 
decrease. 


657,000 

745,000 

1, 696, 000 

1. 068, 000 

753,000 


58,000 
6,260,000 

27,000 
2,554.000 


8,899,000 


598.000 
2,813,000 
1, 194. 000 

819,000 

448,000 
1,502,000 

209,000 


254,000 
27,000 
1«  485, 000 
61,000 
91.000 
183,000 
650,000 
687,000 


3,838,000 


112,000 
653,000 

1,  "^34, 000 
222,000 
452,000 

1, 097, 000 
281,000 
145,000 
867,000 
916,000 
164,000 
74,000 

7. 246, 000 
430,000 

1, 599, 000 
242,000 
229,000 

39.000 

2, 793, 000 

83.000 

962, 000 

331,000 

600,000 

72,000 

1,  345.  000 


-$25,000 

—162,  OOO 

-276, 000 

+53,000 

-57,000 

—50,000 

+42,000 

-389,000 

-48,000 

4-998,000 


6,088,000  I  -414,000 


+167,000 
-142,000 
—434,000 
+212. 000 
+178, 000 


+5,000 

+408,000 

-32,000 

-668,000 


—287.000 


+108, 000 
+023,000 
-149, 000 
— 4H1, 000 
-78,000 
-274,000 
-124,000 


+188,000 

-108,000 

+10,000 

-82,000 

-41,000 

+6,000 

-8,000 

+287,000 


+213,000 


+11,000 

+67,000 

+388,000 

+68,000 

+6.000 

+421,000 

+84,000 

-30,000 

+148. 000 

+200,000 

+5,000 

-44,000 

—828,000 

+328,000 

+484.000 

+8,000 

+9,000 

— «6,000 
+712, 000 

-87,000 
+202.000 
+155,000 
-488,000 
-230.000 
—190,000 


45^714.000  j      46,907,000 


+1.193,000 


52, 211, 000  .       52,  089,  000  +778, 000 
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Domestic  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Germany. 


Principal  artides. 


Asricaltnral  implements. 

Bucking 

Boneblack,  &,e 

Books,  pamphlets,  &c 


Bread  and  breadstnflb: 

Indian  com 

Bye 

Wheat 

Flonr 

All  other 


Total  bread  and  breadstnflb. 


Carriages  and  carts 

Carriages,  railroad 

Clocks 

Copper  and  manufactures  of 

Cottoo,  raw     

Cotton  maiiufactures 

Drugs  aod  medicines 

Dje-staffs 

Fancy  articles 

Fruits,  dried,  ffreen,  and  preserved  . 

Furs  and  fhr-sKins 

Glass  and  glassware 

Hemp  manufactures 

Hides  and  skins 

India-rubber  goods 

Iron: 

Manufactures 

Machinery 

Steel  manufactures 

Jewelry 

Leather 

manufactures 

Musical  instruments 

Bosin  and  turpentine 

OUoake 

Petroleum 

Oils,  all  other 

Paintings  and  engravings 

Paper  and  station(*ry 

Plated  ware 

Printing  presses  and  type 


Provisions: 

Bacon  and  hams 

Beef,  salted  or  cured  . 

Butter 

Cheese 

Fish 

Laid 

Meats,  preserved 

Ovstors 

Pork 

Another 


Total  provJHious. 


Seeds,  clover 

Sewing  machines 

Spermaceti 

Spirits,  distilled  from  grain  . 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Starch 

Sutrar,  candy,  and  molasses  . 

Tallow 

Tinware 

Leaf  tobacco 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Sailing  vessels 

Wearing  apparel 

Whalebone 

Wine 

Wood  and  manufactures  of: 

Boards,  clapboards.  Sec . . 

Shooks,  staves,  itc 

Logs,  masts,  sitars,  ice  .. 

Another 


1880. 


$901,000 
17,000 
15.000 
22,000 


4, 082, 000 
267,000 

1,387,000 
68,000 
70,000 


5, 874. 000 


17, 


22,000 

27.000 

60,000 

45.000 

720.000 

170,000 

162,000 

408,000 

34,000 

326,000 

1,248,000 

36,000 

55,000 

51,000 

58,000 

210,000 

370,000 

86,000 

29,000 

1»81,000 

101.000 

90,000 

366,000 

88,000 

J,  870, 000 

136,000 

28,000 

74,000 

15,000 

21,000 


1881. 


$235,000 

8,000 

6,000 

35,000 


Increase  «od 
decrease. 


1,00* 

-9,000 

-9,000 

+13,000 


5, 741. 000 
783,000  , 

3, 515, 000 
103,000  . 
68,000  I 


+1, 650,  OOO 

•f  516,000 

+2, 128,  OOO 

+  35.000 

«=2.000 


10, 210. 000  :      +4.  338,  OOO 


25,000  I 

4,000 

69,000  ■ 

29,000  : 

25,616,000  ! 

160,000  I 

251,000 

341,000 

37,000  , 

671,000  I 

983,000  ' 

32,000  I 

75.000 

62,000  , 

43,000 

216.000 

288,000 

55.000 

26,000 

842,000 

66.000 

12rt,000 

359,000 

59,000 

8, 813, 000 

249,000 

26.000 

77.000 

19.000 

20,000 


1,786,000 

178,000 

664,000 

45,000 

72,000 

6,  380,  000 

390,000 

23,000 

79.000  j 

10,000  I 


3, 156, 000 
140,000 
279,000 
12,000 
69,000 
8, 019.  000 
292,000 
27,000  I 
108,000  I 
9,000  I 


+3,000 
-23.000 

+9,000 

-16,000 

+7, 896, 000 

-1,000 
+89,000 
-67,000 

+3,000 
+245,000 
—265.000 

—4.000 
+-20,000 
+  12,000 
—15,000 

+5.000 

-82,000 

+19,000 

-3,000 

-89,000 

-35,000 

+38,000 

-7,000 

+  21,000 

-57,000 

+108.000 

+3.000 

+3,000 

+4.  OOO 

-1,000 


+  370,000 

—38.000 

-385.000 

—33,000 

-^,000 

+  1,639,000 

—98,000 

+4,000 

+29,000 

-1,000 


9,627,000  !      12,111,000  i      +2,042,000 


841,000  , 

542.000  I 

26.000  I 
146,  000 
169.000 
119,000 

80.000  , 

749,000  ! 

13,000 

,064,000  > 

80,000  I 

72,000  I 

82,000  I 

121,000  I 

69,000  • 

87,000 

61,000 

279,000  , 

81,000  I 


172,000 

523,000 
27,000  I 

120.  000 

102,000  . 

127.000  . 
89.000 

471,  000 

6.000 

3,430,000  , 

66,000 

43.000  ' 

49,000  , 

163.  (KM) 
3,U00 

70,000 
7K,000 
309.000 
49,000 


-060,000 

-9.000 

4  1.000 

26.000 

67,000 

+8.000 

+9.000 

-278,  000 

-7,  OOO 

-634.000 

-14,000 

29.000 

33.000 

-42.000 

-66,000 

-   17.000 
+  16.000 

-i  :m».  w)0 

33.000 
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Damestio  exports  to  Germany— ContinvieA, 


1880.  ,         1881. 


Principal  articles. 

Wood  and  mannfacinres  of— Continaed. 

Hoaaebold  fomit-urb 

Wooden  ware 

All  other  manaikctures 

Wool  BADnfactares »,  000  6, 000 

Zine  nwnafiftctnres j        '     59,000  24,000!  -35,000 


Increase  and 
decrease. 


$87,000  $100,000 

32,000  20,000 

171,000  102,000 


+$13. 000 
—12,  000 
-60,  000 
-3,000 


All  other  mannfactures  . 

▲U  other  nnmanofactared  articles. 

Total  domestic  exports. 


400,  000  357, 000  i  -  43,  000 

265,000  200,000  !  -65,000 


:>6, 292, 000         68, 860, 000  I    +12.  568,  OOO 


An  analysia  of  the  foregoing  tables  shows  tbat  in  the  imports  froai 
Germany  a  decrease  occurred  in  silk  manufactures,  cotton  manufactures, 
buttons  and  button  materials,  linens,  glass  and  glassware,  bar  iron  and 
iron  manufactures,  and  in  miscellaneous  woolen  goods.  The  principal 
increase  took  place  in  cloths  and  cassimeres,  dress  goods  and  hosiery, 
watcher,  straw  goods,  precious  stones,  musical  instruments,  gloves,  pig 
iron,  fancy  goods,  earthenware,  chemicals  and  drugs,  &c. 

Of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  an  increase  of 
$4,338,000  is  noted  in  breadstuffs,  an  increase  of  $7,896,000  in  raw  cotton, 
and  an  increase  of  $1,639,000  in  lard.  The  other  articles  showing  any 
marked  increase  are  bacon  and  hams,  drugs  and  medicines,  steel  manu- 
factures, musical  instruments,  oils,  pork,  household  furniture,  &c.  The 
increase  in  meats  and  lards,  when  the  tariff  difficulties  are  considered, 
is  remarkable,  showing  clearly  that  the  German  people  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon  American  provisions  and  breadstuffs,  and  that,  even 
with  a  tariff  which  was  thought  to  be  prohibitory,  these  products  still 
force  their  way  upon  the  German  market  in  imcreasing  quantities. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  German  tariff  has  affected  Ameri- 
can manufactures  in  only  a  very  minor  degree.  The  exports  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures  to  Germany  during  the  year  1881  amounted  to 
$7,261,000,  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of  only  $400,000,  and 
this  debrease  was  undoubtedly  occasioned  more  by  our  home  demand 
and  a  consequent  withdrawal  of  pressure  from  the  German  markets  than 
by  the  tariff. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  in  1876  the  exports  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  to  Germany  amounted  to  over  $97,000,000, 
while  the  exports  of  American  produce  thither  amounted  to  only 
$49,232,000,  and  that  in  1880  the  former  had  fallen  to  $82,348,000,  while 
the  domestic  exports  from  the  United  States  had  risen  to  $69,000,000,  it 
will  at  once  become  apparent  that  our  trade  with  Germany  is  compara- 
tively in  a  satisfactory  condition. 


FOREIGN  COnilllERCi:  OF  HOLLAND. 

According  to  Dutch  official  returns,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Hollantl* 
was  as  follows  during  the  year  1880 :  Imports,  $333,067,000,  a  decrease 
•f  $2,785,000  from  the  preceding  year;  exports,  $261,48^,000,  a  decrease 
of  $19,230,000  from  the  preceding  year. 
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The  distribution  of  this  trade,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was 
as  follows : 

Imports  and  exports  of  Holland  by  principal  countries. 


From  andt 


Imports. 


Exporta. 


Great  Britain $85,342,000 

Germany 88,100,000 

Belgium 45,000,000 

Dutch  India 22.000,000 

BritUh  India i  10, 000, 000 

France e.  070. 000  | 

Norway  and  Sweden  3,102,000  i 

Bussia     I  18.331,000  I 

United  states i  32,687.000 

All  other  coontriea 26,848,000 


$58, 
106, 

18, 

4, 
2. 
3, 
1, 
22, 


933.000 
570,000 
774.000 
830,000 
142, 000 
221. 000 
681,000 
698.000 
487. 000 
206.000 


Total  trade I    337, 570, 000  i 

Less  bullion  and  specie 4,503,000 


263,542,000 
2,060,000 


333.067.000  i  261,482,000 


Total  trade. 


$144, 275, 000 
194, 670, 000 
80,774,000 
40,830,000 
10. 142, 000 
10,291,000 
5. 873. 000 
22,029,000 
34. 174, 000 
49, 054, 000 


601, 112,  OOO 
6,563,000 


594.549,000 


For  a  full  appreciation  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Holland  it  should 
be  understood  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  imports  figure  again  in  the 
exports — some  of  the  latter,  it  is  true,  undergoing  a  certain  amount  of 
manipulation  before  being  exported,  but  the  greater  part  being  simply 
handled  and  reshipped.  This  gives  a  somewhat  fictitious  volume  to 
Dutch  trade  as  compared  with  the  trade  of  other  countries  whose  ex- 
ports are  divided  into  two  classes,  native  and  foreign.  The  following 
statement  showing  the  principal  imports  and  exports  of  Holland  during 
the  year  1880  illustrates  this  peculiar  phase  of  Dutch  trade,  and  shows 
Low  largely  the  Dutch  merchants  rely  upon  intermediation  for  their 
profits. 

Principal  imports  and  exports  of  Holland,  1880. 


Articles. 


Imports. 


£xport«i. 


Quinine 

$11,  995, 000 
2  902,000 

$11, 589, 000 

ikllother 

1.185  000 

Total  drugs 

14,797,000 

12, 774, 006 

Cott4>n  mannfaotnres: 

Yam 

8,839.000 
4,137,000 

4,654,000 

Manufactures. 

6,079,000 

TotAl  yarn  and  mannfaotnres ,..-,,  r-, r .....,.,  r  r ... . 

12,976,000 

10,733,000 

Cotton,  raw 

11, 176, 000 

7, 918,  OOt 

Grain: 
Wheat 

22,729,000 
10,930,000 
13, 060. 000 

9,636,000 

Bye 

5,388,000 

A  il  other,  includLIng  flonr 

8, 083, 000 

Total  grain 46,719,000  ' 


23,106.000 


Iron  and  mannfactui^es  of  iron : 

Pigiron 

Bar.  rod,  band,  plate,  &o. . . 

Wire 

Rails 

Another 


7, 880. 000 
7, 638, 000 
6.  512, 000 
11, 600.  000 
4. 324. 000 


7,303,000 
1,650.000 
5.528,000 
10. 280,  000 
5,  279, 000 


Total  iron  and  maunfactures  of 37, 944, 000 


30, 040, 000 


Coffee 

Wool  and  manufactures  of: 

Wool,  raw 

Yam 

Manufactures 


17,  080,  OOf) 


3.  50.»,  000 

4,  3.J0,  000 
4,850.000  , 


11,778,000 


3.  668,000 
2. 447,  OOO 
2,365,000 


Total  wool  and  woolen  goods •      12,709,000  ! 


8,480,000 
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rrineipal  import$  and  exports  of  Holland^  1880 — Continned. 


Articiea. 


Wood  and  timber 

Ooal 

Pecraleiiin 

Kice  and  rioe  floar 

Lard  and  gmae  of  all  aorU. 
Steal  and  man  nCaotiirea  of ... . 
Sapir: 

Raw 

Kcflned 

BoUer 


Tote]  principal  articiea. 
AU  other  artidea 


Totel  trade . 


Importa.     j 

$a  484. 000  : 

12,423,000  ; 

4,956,000  ; 
11. 504. 000  ! 
10.941,000  ' 

7,876,000 

18,275,000  I 


400,000 


Bxporta. 


$3, 169, 00« 
804,006 
2, 383, 000 
4. 182. 000 
1. 903, 000 
6. 076. 000 

1, 656. 000 
10, 610, 000 
11,394,000 


228,259,000  , 
104.808,000 


146,  906.  000 
114, 486. 000 


067,000    261,482,006 


In  regard  to  the  exports  of  cottoD,  wool,  Iron,  and  steel  manufactures 
iQ  the  foregoing  list  it  is  not  possible  to  definitely  state  how  much  thereof 
was  foreign  and  how  much  Dutch,  although  the  presumption  is  that 
they  were  very  largely  foreign.  The  other  exports  were  undoubtedly 
foreign  with  the  exception  of  butter,  which  was  Dutch;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  sugar,  which  was  refined  in  Holland,  they  underwent 
no  manipulation  whatever,  save  that  necessary  to  the  handling  for  re- 
^ihipment. 

The  following  statements  show  the  particulars  of  the  British,  French, 
and  American  trade  with  Holland,  as  taken  from  the  official  returns  of 
those  countries : 

ImporU  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Holland. 


Artiolea. 


AAunala,  living : 

Oxen  and  balls 

Cowaand  ealres 

Mhrep  and  lambs 

Swine  and  bogs 

Horaes 

Anns  and  ammnnitiim. . . 
BoBM.  except  wbaleflna  . 
Batter 


Bsttvaa  and  studs  . 
Candida,  stearins.. 
C'aoatcboac 


Chemical  manafaciures. 
<Ioeka. 


<"«afeetioiicrr  , 

rorn: 

Wbeat 

Barley 

Oata. 


Pesseand  beans. 
Raw. 


Yam 

Maaafoctnred 

I>T«ataff8,  for  tanning  . . . 

Eks» 

Extract  of  bark 

Kanaaeeoaa  sabstaooes. 
F»h 

n*» 

Fruit 

Hair 

Hi<i»«: 

Not  dresaed 

Tanned  and  dresaed 

H-T* .-■ 

Iron . 

Baw 

We 

>tc«l.  anwroagbt . . . 
Uaonfketnred 


1879. 

1880. 

♦154,000 

9491,000 

855,000 

802.000 

4,134,000 

4,292,006 

355,000 

156.000 

408,000 

246.000 

39,000 

78.000 

59,000 

102,000 

16.180,000 

19. 827, 000 

1,932,000 

2,463.000 

795,000 

812,000 

68,000 

83,000 

3,609,000 

8,935,000 

676,000 

705,000 

452,000 

462,000 

1,035,000 

1. 161, 000 

84,060 

1,000 

162,000 

328,  OOS 

287,000 

848.006 

34,000 

251,000 

1,000 

18,000 

504,000 

447,000 

3,604,000 

3,726,000 

268.000 

408,000 

884.000 

360,006 

1,618,000 

2,507.000 

190.000 

166.000 

880,000 

1.210,000 

2,113,000 

1.268,000 

1. 170,  000 

1, 385,  000 

54,000 

102.000 

603,000 

729.000 

627,000 

862,000 

787,000 

1,159,000 

89,000 

117,006 

03,000 

520, 000 

117, 000 

180.006 

2,944,000 

4,404.000 
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ImpmporU  into  ike  United  Kingdom  from  Holland — Continued. 

Articlea.  1879.  1680. 


Lead,  pig  or  sheet . 

Leather 

Madder 

Boot. 


Garancine 

Meat,  fresh  and  salt.. 
If  aaical  inatrumenta  . 
OUaeed. 


Onions,  raw 

Painters'  colors. 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

Piokles  ana  vegetables  (in  salt) . 

Plants 

PoUtoes 

Rice. 


Seeds: 

Clover  and  grass . 

Flax  and  linseed . 

All  other 

Silk: 

Raw. 


Manafactnred 

Unenamerated 

Skins  and  f ars 

Spirits,  Geneva 

Sugar: 

Refined  and  candy . 

Unrefined 

Tea 


Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots,  bars,  &c. 
Tobacco : 

Unman  ufactnred 

Manafactnred 

Toy 


"Wine 

Wood,  sawn 

Wool,  sheep  and  lanibs . 
Woolen : 

Mannfactores 

Rags 

Yarns 

Yeast,  dried 

Zinc: 

Crvde 

Manufactnred 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


$884,000 

$447,000 

326. 000 

561,000 

50.000 

64.000 

30,000 

5.  OOO 

8,000 

2,000 

1,230.000 

1,  2M,  000 

768,000 

977.000 

178,  000 

204.000 

617,000 

753,  000 

1,  870.  000 

2.  055,  OOO 

1,014,000 

1,292.  001> 

272,000 

317,000 

321,000 

331.000 

729,000 

637.000 

360,000 

331.000 

136,000 

88.000 

40,000 

311,000 

622,000 

4509.000 

6,000 

1.000 

10.808,000 

12, 828.  OOO 

3,988,000 

3,  595.  000 

467,000 

0^.000 

209,000 

211.000 

5. 110, 000 

6.  193.  OOO 

1,108,000 

1,188,000 

778,000 

583,000 

326,000 

739,000 

1,292,000 

1. 176.  000 

161.000 

136,000 

<        1,  050, 000 

1.58A.00O 

1,477,000 

1,710.000 

<            333,000 

365,000 

1            535,000 

612,  000 

7,042,000 

12, 175,  000 

i           394.000 

501.000 

1              68,000 

112.000 

1        1.487,000 

1,  i^S.  Otto 

1            481,000 

744.000 

!            612. 000 

1              719,  0*H) 

1      11,347,000 

11,335.040 

<    106,920,000 

1 

125,918.000 

Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Holland, 


BlilTISH  GOODS. 

Alkali  

Animals 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Caoutchouc  manufactures 

Cement 

Chemical  products  and  preparations 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel 

Cotton,  yarn 

Cottons : 

By  the  yard 

By  val  ue  

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Jute: 

Yam 

Manufacture 

Leather,  wrought  and  not 

Linen  yam 

By  yard 

At  value 

Machinery : 

Steam-engines 

All  sorts 

Metahi: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Oilseed 

Silk,  thrown,  twist,  and  yam 

Skins  and  furs,  all  sorts 


438.000 

XiO.  01  o 

117.000 

59.  00<» 

326, 000 

263,  0(H» 

302,000  , 

:tn.cHM> 

238.000 

253.  OiM> 

2,215.000 

2,  9.S4, 1HH> 

923,000 

1.  060.  mio 

9,  244. 000 

8,  25;{.  (HH» 

8,682,000 

:{.  4.S4.  OtHj 

1,  040. 000 

H21.  0<M> 

884.000 

404.  i)it\> 

48,000 

44,  WH) 

428,000 

209.  OOO 

1,156,000  ' 

H75.  000 

778.000 

5S3,  iMH> 

73,000 

59.  eO(k 

151,000  , 

154S.OOO 

816.000 

.V.«.  OOO 

918.000 

9«7.  OtK> 

4,723.000  , 

4.901.  00# 

855,000 

1,  llKOOO 

617,000 

612.  OOO 

821,000 

M^.  mH» 

127,000 

2u"».  lilK> 
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ArUoIea. 


British  goods— Continned. 


Wool,  tbeep  and  bunbs 

Woolen  Ukd  wonted  yams  . 
Woolens: 

Bjtheymrd 

^▼alue 

AU  other  srticles 


Total  British  . 


FOHXION  GOODS. 


Bsrk 

Caoatchoac 

Chemical  manafaetaring  products. 
Coooa., 


Cofiee 

Cora,  wheat . 
Cotton,  raw  . 
Drue 


Drues. 
Dyems 


n%  and  tannine  stnffli : 

Cinch  and  sambies 

Indigo 

P^ulnaoeoas  substances 

Gnaoo 


Gan: 

Lac,  seed,  shell,  Ac. 

All  other 

Hid^: 

Xot  dressed 

Dressed 

Jste. 


Metals: 

Copper,  wroaght  and  not. 

Tin,  in  blocks 

Kotaforoil 

(hi: 

Coeoaaat 

Palm 


(1^ 

Itirv,  not  in  hnsks  . 

$e«da: 

riax  and  linseed. 


ForoQ 

Silk,  raw 

^iasaad  fan 

Spkw. 

5^o«ar 

TaSow  and  stearine 

T«a . 

Tobacco,  nnmanufactnred . 

Wise... 

Wool  sheep  and  lambs 

All  oiher  articles 


1870. 


1880. 


Total  foreign 

Grand  total,  British  and  foreign. 


$08,000 

$200,  ooa 

5. 232, 000 

4,1M,000 

3,463.000 

3,  430.  m> 

204,000 

234,  OOO 

6, 864, 000 

8,044,00» 

45,456.000 

44,  038.  W> 

1,472,000 

1,181,000 

408,000 

401,000 

40,000 

34,000 

243.000 

374, 000 

0,632,000 

7.874,000 

544,000 

1, 504,  000 

2.686,000 

4, 425,  OOO 

185.000 

122,000 

306.000 

287,000 

1,467,000 

1,402,000 

282,000 

331.000 

44,000 

54.000 

107,000 

112,000 

186,000 

297.000 

1. 336, 000 

1, 190,  OOO 

40,000 

73,  OOO 

214, 000 

282,  000 

753,000 

705.  OOO 

525,000 

204,000 

122,000 

314,  OOO 

141,000 

24»'.  OOO 

1,  302, 000 

1,356.000 

88.000 

50,000 

5,000 

15,  OOO 

243,000 

336,000 

297,000 

210,000 

234,000 

408.  OOO 

59.000 

4, 472,  OOO 

156,000 

248,  OOO 

166.000 

132,  000 

224,000 

112,000 

661,000 

914,  OOO 

778,000 

909,  OOO 

102,000 

^    117,000 
•    170,000 

146.000 

1,930,000 

1,278,000 

2, 430.  000 

3,653.000 

30.646.000 

31, 140,  OOO 

75, 101,  000 

76,  078,  OOO 

Imports  into  France  from  Holland,  1880. 


Articles. 


<V»se 

P'wur 

Ksv  hid^'iuid'skinis".!!.'.'!! 

liinm 

Bettor 

Hiari^  acid'in  maas  . ." II '! 
Bnndr.  spirits,  and  liqnon 

TiMsfhift. 

Wool  In  mass 

Csttto 

5r«b 


General  im- 

General im- 

ports. 

ports. 

$1,616,000 

$1,470,000 

821,000 

810, 000 

666,000 

661.000 

507,000 

502,000 

556,000 

556.000 

515,  000 

504.000 

253,000 

240.000 

250.000 

158.000 

202,000 

202,000 

183,000 

183.000 

160,000 

160,000 

154,000 

163,000 
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Imparts  into  France  from  Holland — Continned. 


ArtiolM. 


I  General  ex- 
port*. 


Tei^etablee,  dried 

Cereals 

•Candles , 

Books  and  stationery . . . 

Leaf  tobacco 

Tobacco,  manufactured.. 

Wool  mannfaotures 

Fish  oil. 


Forafto,  bran  

Cotton  manufactures  — 
Zinc  (primary  smelting)  . 

Cotton  in  bales 

Rice. 


Fecnlas,  native 

liother-ofpearl shells  . 

Curios 

Vinegar  

Cacao  

Oleic  acid 

Indigo  . 


Cinchona  bark 

India  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  crude  . 

Alcaline  plantu 

Canes  ana  reeds 

M  eat,  fresh 

Starch  . 


Molasses 

Manure , 

Sulphur    

Other  articles. 


Total. 


$142,000 
141,000 
120,000 
120.000 
125,000 
109,000 
108,000 

ioe.000 

105,000 
92.000 
85,000 
84,000 
RI.OOO 
78,000 
66,000 
44,000 
40.000 
3*^,000 
31,000 
27,000 
25,000 
24,000 
23.000 
23,000 
23,000 
22.000 
18,000 
1,000 
13,000 

941,000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$142, 000 

135,000 

2.000 

111.000 

114,000 

3,000 

108.000 

103,000 

105,000 

7,000 

&1.000 

84.000 

76.000 

76,000 

53,000 

43.000 

40.000 

32.  OOU 

31.000 

27,000 

25,  000 

a4.  000 

23,  000 

22.000 

22.000 

22,  0(  0 

IH,  000 

13,  000 

13.  OOO 

640,  OlH> 


8.827,000 


7,897,000 


Exports  from  France  to  Holland,  1880. 


"Wine $1,775,000 

Ottton.  raw      ,  970.000 

Oils,  fixed,  pure 840,000 

Wool  manufactures I  703,000  , 

Coffee 469,000   . 

Rawhides I  469,000  , 

Dye-wood  extracts 1  292.000 

■Grease 280,000 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors 205,000  ' 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal j  204.000  ■ 

Tools  and  hardware 189,000  . 

<;ereals i  131,000  i 

Silk  manufactures    127,000  ' 

Books  and  stationery 106,000  i 

Fish,  pi«ienred  in  oil 103,000 

Wool 94,000 

"Clothing  and  underclothing  sewn 92, 000  > 

Leaf  tobacco 85,000 

Table  fmits 85,000 

Oleaginous  fruits ■  76,000 

Marl,  ^c ,  68.000 

Fanc}' articles,  Parisian  industry 67,000 

Thread    67,000  . 

Manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp I  64,000 

Mercery  and  buttons I  67,000 

Oil-cake I  66,000 

Salt,  reflnwl,  white '  62,000 

Honey '  51,000  ' 

Machines  and  machinery  38,000 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather 87,000 

Soap,  common '  34, 000 

Acetate  of  copper,  crystallised i  26,000  I 

Licorice  Juice i  24,000  ' 

•Colors 21.000 

HoiTi,  crude ;  19, 000 

Cinjierbread 18.000  > 

Modenand  fashions 17,000 

Hides,  tanned I  16,000 

Olvcerine      I  15,000  i 

Other  articles 773,000 

Total .  8,820.000  I 


$1. 75.n,  WIO 
652,000 
657.000 
701,000 

462.0(0 

291.0(H) 

S80.000 

108.000 

2U2.000 

35.000 

131,000 

126.000 

106,000 

103.000 

94,000 

92,000 

5.000 

79.000 

72,000 

7a,  000 

37,000 

66,000 

62,000 

53.000 

50,000 

5),  000 

51,000 

17,000 

37,000 

34,000 

26.000 

24,000 

20,000 

19.000 

16.000 

17,000 

16,000 

13,000 

497,000 


7.282,006 
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TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATED  AND  HOLLAND. 

The  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Holland  during  the 
fiscal  year  1881  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $8,8189000,  an  increase  of 
tl,374,000  on  the  preceding  year ;  exports,  $26,353,000,  an  increase  i>f 
t9,146,000  on  the  preceding  year.  It  will  thus  appear  that  our  exports 
to  Holland  are  more  than  treble  the  value  of  our  imports)  therefrom. 

Of  the  imports  all  but  $18,000  worth  came  in  foreign  vessels,  and  of 
the  exports  all  but  about  $300,000  worth  went  in  foreign  vessels.  Fa- 
Torable  as  our  trade  with  Holland  may^  be  considered  otherwise,  it  thu* 
appears  that,  the  American  merchant  marine  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  any  share  therein. 

The  principal  imports  from  Holland  during  tlie  year  1881  were  as 
follows:  Wool  manufactures,  $620,000;  wines,  $504,000;  chemicals, 
t472,000;  pig  and  scrap  iron,  $540,000;  silk  goods,  $293,000;  hides 
aud  skins,  $268,000;  glass,  $250,000;  cottons,  earthenware,  fancy 
jCOod8,  herring,  furs,  steel  rails,  paints  and  colors,  seeds,  leaf  tobacco, 
liquors,  &c.  With  the  exception  of  chemicals,  old  and  scrap  iron,  steel 
rails,  and  silk  goods,  which  show  a  decrease,  all  these  articles  show  a 
healthy  increase  in  the  imports  of  1880.  Coffee,  which  was  imported 
in  1860  to  the  value  of  $550,000,  fell  to  $11,000  in  1881,  a  decrease  to 
be  deplored,  as  in  any  efforts  of  our  trade  with  Holland  to  approach  any- 
thing like  equalization,  this  article  should  contribute  materially. 

Exp&rUfrom  the  United  States  io  Holland. 


ArticlM. 


^imd  tad  1»raadttaffi : 
ladteeoni 

^hmi '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' v. 

n«ar 

AlloUker 


Total  bnftdstnlb. 

2jtt«i.imw 

rrvit,drlMl  applM 

Heap  nanafiictfirM . . . . 

ifini  aaoalaetnrea 

PetrelflOB 

Boilo  and  tarpentin«. . . 
Ubrieatlnx  olU 


Bed:Mltod. 

Lm* 

li««te,  pTMierred. 
An«  * 


Total  proTiftioiifi., 
•pivlUof  tvrpentiDe .. 


Uft 

V««4  aad  maaafactares  of.. 
AttoUcrartlolea 


Total  doneatio  exporCa . 
^Mifaexporta 


Oraad  total . 


1880. 

1881. 
$67,000 

Increase  and 
decrease. 

157,009 

1634,000 

597,000 

4,020.000 

176,000 

9,000 

1,905,000 

557,000 

8,537.000 

1, 345. 000 

23,000 

+1.271.009' 

-40,000 

+4, 517,  009 

+1,170.009 

+14,009 

R,  485, 000 

12,387,000 

+6.972.009 

8, 305. 000 

23.000 

34,000 

39.000 

1,657.000 

211,000 

212,000 

8, 724, 000 
181,000 
60,000 
75,000 
1,856,000 
145.000 
153,000 

+419.  009 
+  158,009 
+26.009 
+  36.009 
T 109.  009 
—66,009 
-59.009 

662,000 

67,000 

563,000 

61,000 

12,000 


1,845,000 


655.000 
38,000 
48.000 

801,000 
68,000 
15,000 


—69.009 

-9,009- 

+  248.000 

+7.009 

+3.000 


1,525.000 


—180, 000 


97,000 

65.000 

836,000 

1,088,000 

209,000 

2, 8?!,  000 


4.5.000 
210.000 
441.  000 

1,098,000 
285.000 

8.663,000 


16»887,000  I 
820,000  I 


26,785,000 
568,000 


17,207,000  I  26,863,000 

I 


—52. 009 
+  145,009 
+  105.009 
—10,009 
+76.009 
+  732,009 


+  8,889,000 
+  248,00» 


+9, 149. 999 
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Among  the  minor  exports  to  Holland,  articles  whose  export  to  that 
country  in  any  amounts  may  be  considered  remarkable,  as  going  to 
prove  our  ability  to  compete  in  the  Dutch  market  in  these  special  man- 
ufactures, the  following  are  noticeable :  Agricultural  implements,  brass 
manufactures,  books  and  maps,  carriages  and  carts,  clocks,  cotton  goods, 
drugs  and  medicines,  dye-stuffs,  fancy  articles,  preserved  fruits  in  cans, 
gas  fixtures,  glassware,  machinery,  cutlery,  jewelry,  leather  and  manu- 
factures of,  marble  manufactures,  musical  instruments,  oils  of  various 
sorts,  paper  and  stationery,  perfumery,  plated  ware,  printing  materials, 
scales  and  balances,  sewing-machines,  distilled  spirits,  tin  ware,  tobacco 
manufactures,  trunks  and  valises,  varnish,  furniture  and  other  wood 
manufactures,  &c.  Of  our  total  domestic  exports  to  Holland,  manu- 
factures constitute  fully  $4,000,000. 


FOREIGN  COMIOIERCi:  OF  BELGIUM. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  Belgium  (imports  entered  for  consump- 
tion and  exports  of  domestic  produce)  was  as  follows,  during  the  year 
1880:  Imports  $326,767,000,  an  increase  of  $30,210,000  on  the  preced- 
ing year;  exports  $236,536,000,  an  increase  of  about  $5,000,000  on  the 
preceding  year. 

The  principal  increase  in  the  imports  occurred  in  the  following  arti- 
<5les :  Wool,  $8,492,000 ;  hemp,  flax,  &c.,  $3,400,000:  raw  hides,  $3,400,- 
€00;  live  animals,  $2,000,000;  cotton,  $1,500,000;  tallow,  $1,400,000;  pe- 
troleum and  rosins,  $1,400,000 ;  wood  for  building,  $1,400,000 ;  cotton 
manufactures,  silk  and  silk  goods,  meats,  woolen  goods,  &c.  A  de- 
crease occurred  in  dye-stuffs,  grain,  iron  ores  and  pig  iron,  manures  and 
oil -seed. 

In  the  exports  an  increase  is  noted  in  cotton  manufactures,  coal  and 
coke,  glass  and  glassware,  raw  hides,  linen  and  hemp  goods,  machinery, 
j>aper,  raw  sugar,  wool  manufactures,  and  juice.  A  remarkable  de- 
crease occurred  in  the  export  of  wrought  iron,  the  other  principal 
exports  showing  a  decrease  in  linen  yam,  grain  of  all  sorts,  and  flax. 

The  principal  imports  and  exports  of  Belgium  were  as  foUows  during 
the  year : 

Special  imports. 


Articles. 


Grain  of  all  kinds 

Wool 

Flax,  hemp,  &c 

Animals  or  all  kinds,  except  hones, 

Meats  of  all  kinds 

Oleaffinous  seeds 

Wood  for  bailding 

Cotton,  raw 

Cotton  mannfactnres 

CoflFee  

Dyes  and  dye-stafh 

Hides,  raw 

Horses 

Iron  ores  and  pig  iron 


Value. 


164, 718, 000 

35,657,000 

19, 223, 000 

12,430,000 

11.176,000  I 

8,029,000 

9, 940, 000 

8, 837, 000 

2.903,000 

8, 748, 000 

2,004,000 

11, 213, 000 

1, 158, 000 

4,922,000 


Articles. 


Manure 

Petroleum  and  rosins 

Silk 

Silk  mannfaoturea 

TaUow 

Wine 

Wool  maDufaotores 

Metals  and  minerals,  except  Iron, 
copper,  tin,  and  coal 

Total  principal  axtiolea 

All  other  articles 

Total  imports 


ValM. 


18. 628. 000 
7,411,000 
2,810,000 
8,688,000 
6.167,000 
4,348.000 
4,586,000 

10.287.000 


24S»40Q.ab0 
84,807.000 


836^767,000 
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Special  exports. 


Articles. 


I       Value. 


Artiolee. 


Yalae. 


A*m» 

Bauer 

I'aodles 

*  4ul  and  coke 

CotioQ  nttonfactares. 

r.x 

<iliiM  and  glMsware  . , 

Ui«i«,  rmw 

Hone*.. 


Irrit  wronght,  wire,  ndU,  &o  . . 
Linen  and  Eemp  manolkotares  . 

Linen  and  hemp  yam 

MMrbiaeiT 

pAperano  paper  hangings 


♦2,780, 
2,837. 
2.866, 

15, 826, 
5.442, 

18.066, 
9,053, 
6^140, 
1,428, 
7,608, 
8,725, 
9,900, 
8, 416, 
4.150, 


Bosins  and  bitumens . . . 
Stone,  rough  and  hewn . 

Susar,  raw 

Tallow 

Wool: 

Manufactures 

Yam 

Zinc.i 


Total  principal  articles. . 
All  other  articles 


Total  exports . 


$a,  856, 006 
11, 213,  OOt 
5. 446,  000 
4.613,000 

5, 386, 000 

15, 141, 000 

5^674,000 


143, 954  000 
92,582,000 


286,536,000 


The  distribution  of  the  foregoing  trade  among  the  principal  countries 
was  as  follows : 


From  and  to— 


France 

Crcat  Britain . 

<'enDaaT 

Holland"   

rnitedSutes. 


Imports. 


>wedenand  Norway. 

>paio 

luly 

Svitieriaad 

Brwril. 


#84, 
49, 
47, 
45, 
52, 
24, 
6. 
4, 
1, 


Exports.     I  Total  trade. 


Cni^way , 

Arisentine  Republic . 
Continent  of  Asia*  . 

om  and  Peru 

All  other 


616^000 
234,000 
285,000 
645,000  , 
300,000 
434, 000 
813,000  I 
65i.000  ! 
370,000  ' 
286,000 
667,000 
343,000  I 
604,000 
474,  000 
621.  000 
423.000  I 


$77, 

47, 

45, 

29, 

8. 

2, 

1, 

3. 

2, 

6. 

2, 


056,000 
630,000 
162, 000 
143,000 
987,000 
547,000 
534, 000 
860,000 
567,  000 
848,  000 
567.  .000 


047.000 
930, 000 
773, 000 
909,000 


$141, 

96, 

92. 

74, 

59, 

26, 

8, 

H, 

3, 

6, 

6, 

4, 

8, 

5, 

2. 

17, 


672,000 
864,000 
447,000 
788,  000 
287,000 
981,000 
347,000 
512,  000 
037, 000 
134, 000 
234.  000 
343, 000 
651,000 
404,000 
394.000 
332,  000 


Total  trade I    326,767,000 


236,560,000  j      563,327,000 


*  British  India,  China,  Japan,  Persia,  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

ii  will  be  seen  by  tbe  foregoing  statement  that  the  special  imports 
into  Belgium  from  the  United  States  exceed  those  from  any  other  coun- 
try with  the  exception  of  France,  exceeding  those  from  Great  Britain 
more  than  JB3,000,000.  In  1877  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
were  less  than  the  imports  from  either  Germany,  Great  Britain,  or  Hol- 
laud,  being  then  filth  on  the  list.  The  imports  during  that  year  were 
a8  follows:  France,  $68,500,000 ;  Great  Britain,  $41,000,000:  Germany, 
I41,4ri0,000;  Holland,  $37,963,000;  the  United  States,  $22,604,000. 
Thus,  while  the  imports  from  the  other  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
Great  Britain,  have  fallen  off  during  those  four  years,  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  have  increased  more  than  114  per  cent. 

Althongh  the  Belgian  exports  above  recorded  asshipped  to  the  United 
States  are  nearly  double  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  more  than 
double  those  of  any  year  previous  to  1879;  according  to  Belgian  returns, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  not  hold  anything  like  reasonable  equality 
when  compared  with  the  imports,  being  only  a  little  more  than  as  one 
to  eight. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  foregoing  is  the  special  trade  of 
Belgium,  viz:  Imports  entered  for  consumption,  and  exports  of  Belgian 
prodace  and  manufactures.  (Jf  tlie  general  or  transit  trade  there  are 
no  returns  available. 

The  following  statements  show  the  details  of  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  with  Belgium  as  collated  from 
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the  official  returns  of  the  three  conntries.  The  fact  that  *< foreign  goods  ^ 
comprise  more  than  one-half  the  total  exports  from  Great  Britain  to 
Belginm,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  table  of  exports  following^ 
is  remarkable,  as  showing  the  great  increase  of  this  class  of  goods  in 
British  general  trade. 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Belgium, 


Articles. 


Animals: 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Horses 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Bark  for  tanning  and  dyeing. 
Butter. 


Candles : 

stearins 

All  other  sorts 

Chemical  manufacture  and  prodacts  . 
Chicory. 


China  and  earthen  ware  . 

Confoctionory 

Cottons : 

Yams 

Manufactures 

Dye  stuffs 

Eegs 


Flax. 

Fruit,  raw 

Glass: 

Window 

Plate  

Flint 

Manufactured  . 
Gold  loaf 


Hides : 

Not  dresHCd . 
Dressed,  &c . 


Hops  . 

Iron  bars 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of. 
Lace 


Lead 

Leather  gloves 

Linen : 

Yams 

Manufactures 

Meat 

Musical  instruments  — 

Oilseed 

Onions,  raw 

Painters'  colors  

Paper  and  pasteboard . . . 
Pictures,  drawingH,  &o . 

Platina,  wrought 

Pork,  fresh 


Potatoes. 

Poultry  and  game 

Seeds,  clover,  and  grass  . 
Silk: 


Raw. 


Woven 

Manufactures,  stuffs,  and  ribbons  . 

Uneuumerated 

Skins  and  furs 

Stationery 

Stones . 


Sugar : 

Keflned  and  candy . 
Unrefined 


Toys. 

Watches 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambd'  . 
Woolen  manufactures  . . 

Rags 

Yams  for  weaving. . 
Zinc: 

Crude  

.   Manufactures 

All  other  articles 


1879. 


isai 


Total. 


$195, 000 

$112,000 

136.000 

49,000 

022,000 

399,  00» 

156.000 

161,000 

1.900,000 

1,472.600 

753,000 

700.000 

39.000 

44,000 

161,0*0 

370,000 

326,000 

389,000 

263,  (KX) 

253.000 

666, 000 

646,000 

20,000 

15.000 

977,000 

1,093,000 

10.000 

5,000 

1,152,000 

1, 433, 000 

4,  508, 000 

S.034JWO 

1.307,000 

1, 190,  OOO 

1,836,000 

1,948,000 

452,  000 

617.000 

471,000 

510.000 

1, 013,  000 

1, 268.  OOO 

1,013,000 

1,263,000 

423,000 

525,000 

1,079.000 

982,000 

122,000 

175.000 

1,273,000 

729,000 

379,000 

525,000 

2,689,000 

3,041.000 

311,000 

306,000 

462,000 

404,000 

758,000 

890,000 

1,535,000 

866.000 

200,000 

204.000 

719,  000 

705,000 

161,000 

123.000 

93, 000 

26,000 

195, 000 

122.000 

428,000 

481,000 

1.069,000 

1.196.000 

365,000 

390.000 

224,000 

180,000 

224,000 

83.000 

340,000 

185,000 

1, 118, 000 

1, 103.  000 

170,000 

180,000 

5,000 

5.000 

3,000 

12.000 

263.000 

122.000 

763,000 

404.000 

811, 000 

671,000 

122,000 

64.000 

394,000 

433.000 

693.000 

753,000 

1, 647, 000 

2.  623.  too 

263.000 

253,000 

2.113.000 

2. 016.  OOO 

1,069,000 

1,402.000 

661.000 

642,000 

865,000 

87,000 

4.610,000 

6,164,000 

510.000 

vS70,O0O 

637.000 

690.000 

5.  982, 000 

6,  S78.  000 

62,128,000 

64.  OM^OOO 
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Exports  from  tht  United  Kingdom  into  Belffium. 

Articleii.  1879.         i         1880. 


BRITISH  GOODS.                                                                  '  | 

Alkali $331,000  ,  $374,000 

AninuOs 127.000  |  214.000 

Apparel  and  hAbenUsbery 486.000  578,000 

CMotcbooc manaCactnrM 374,000  ,  438,000 

CVmieal  products  and  preparations 683,000  '  729,000 

CoaU.  cinder. and  fael    486,000  I  588,000 

Coal,  prodocta  of  included,  naphtha,  paraffine  and  oil 316, 000  i  2P8, 000 

Corn 156,000  '  258.000 

rotten  yam 3,133,000  ,  2,031.000 

Cott»na*:                                                                                                                  I  I 

BTtbeyard i  2,945,000  1,031,000 

Byvalae 938,000  i  1,177,000 

Dnin and  medicinal  preparationa I  54,000  ,  54.000 

FWi,oyater» 107,000  122,000 

EUrdware and  cutlery 1  180.000  i  243,000 

Bata.  all  aorta '  304,000  331.000 

Jnt^aunnfaetures. i  117,000  88,000 

Leather,  wrought  and  not '  462,000  729,000 

Unen  yama |  564,000  ,  520.000 

Linen* : 

Brthevard 122,000  i  141,000 

Bvvaltt'e '  73,000  83,000 

Machinery : 

StMmenc^inea i  132.000  .  106,000 

Another 1,050,000  1,433.000 

MetaU: 

Iroo.  wrought  and  not 1,861,000  2,720,000 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 642,000  510,000 

OilMd ,• I  243,000  180,000 

Painten'  colors  and  materials 156, 000  166, 000 

Sitkn: 

Thrown,  twiat.  and  yam LT7,000  229,000 

Manofaetarea 442.000  2,510,000 

Kkiasaadfnrs.  all  aorta 195,000  219.000 

Sosar.  refim^ ,  355,000  370.000 

Wool:                                                                                                                              I  I 

Sheep  and  Umba'    200,000  466,000 

AU  other,  and  flocks  and  rag  wool >  122.000  214,000 

Woaleos and  worsted  yam 238,000  438,000 

Woolma: 

Bytheyard 2,541,000  3,153,000 

Byvalae i  277,000,  316,000 

Another 4,126,000  5,062,900 


Total  British  gooda 24.815,000  28,168.000 

FOBBIGK  AXD  COLONIAL. 

Bacon  and  hama 180,000  298.000 

<'aootchoac 54,000  102,000 

Coffee 2.560.000  2,818.000 

Coni,wh«it 112.000  321,000 

Cotton,  law 6,154,090  8,500,000 

Ihfing  or  tanning  stuffs 370,000  418.000 

ihuaUr 44,000  20.000 

Hnap,  dn«aed  and  not 316.000  365.000 

Hidrs'  224,  QOO  185,000 

radieaaed 

Dreaacd 102.000  127,000 

Jote                  590.000  816,000 

Hrat 34.000  25,009 

Metala.  copper, wrought  and  not 744,000  506.000 

Oil  44,000  64.000 

Cecoannt ! 

Palm 510.000  1,006,000 

Kice  not  in  hnak 297,000  238,000 

v^npr 486.000  321,000 

!i»^k.fmw. 234  000  l.'e.000 

.<kte*:  1.283.000  666,000 

<Hiat 1 

Sheep  l.">6,000  413,000 

^lar.  refined  and  not 117,000  127.000 

Tillow  atearine 88.000  83.000 

T.4««9o naoofhctarea 93,000  ,  59.000 

V«l  abeen and  lambs 14.732,000  ,  13.008.000 

Allothef'            3,431,000'  4.038.000 


Tutalforelgn 32.9.'>5,000  i        34,948,000 

mad  total.  British  and  foreign 57.770,000         63, 116,  WO 
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Imports  into  France  from  Belgium  j  1880. 


Articles. 


Coal 

Wool  in  mas8. 
Cereals 


Cattle. 

Sa^ar,  raw 

Bnildine  niateriala . . 
Wool  manafactores. 
Coke. 


Thread,  flax,  and  hemp. 

Flax 

Lumber. 


Iron,  steel,  and  castings  . 

Horses 

Batter. 


Chicory  roots,  dried 

Manutacutures  of  flax  and  hemp. 

Machines  and  machinery 

Zinc 

Cotton  thread 

Cotton  manufactnrcs 

Books  and  stationery 


Arms. 

Coffee 

Skins  and  hides,  uudrcsHed. 
Meats. 


Woolen  thread 

Tools  and  hardware 

Dressed  hides 

Stones  and  clays  for  maunfautures. 
Copper 


GrejMirt. 

Carnages 

Molasses 

Hasks  and  shells. 
Rice  . 


Tottery 

Hops 

Eggs 

Marble 

Cotton 

Table  fruits 

Bitumen 

Rags 

Starch 

Load 

Bran 

Curios,  not  in  commerce  — 

Iron  ore 

Sugar,  refined 

Pewter 

Bristles 

Stones,  worke<l 

Fish 

Silk,  raw 

Acids 

Vegetables 

Tobaco4),  manufactured 

Curled  hair 

Cheese 

Soaps,  perfbmery 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors  . 

Potatoes 

Tree  plants 

Oils — fixed,  pure 

Other  articles 


Total ^ 108,  014, 000 


General  im-  ' 

Special  im- 

portM. 

porta. 

$14, 410, 000 

$14. 361,  0W> 

10, 365, 000 

9, 953,  000 

7.948,000  . 

i.  376,  OOO 

5,  875, 000 

5,  810,  OOO 

3,844,000 

3, 429,  000 

3, 190, 000 

3, 169.  OOO 

2,916,000 

1,012.000 

2,881,000 

2.  881. 000 

2, 830,  000 

1,  005.  OOO 

2.  872,000 

2, 669. 000 

2,478,000 

2,453,000 

2, 355,  000 

1, 003.  000 

2, 157,  000 

2, 104.  OOO 

1,894,000 

1,892.000 

1,880,000 

1,  816.  OOO 

1, 833, 000 

817,  000 

1,734.000 

1,  209.  000 

1,  720, 000 

1. 687,  000 

1,701,000 

927,000 

1,  664,  OOO 

389.000 

1,443.000 

1.206.000 

1,  368.  000 

477.000 

1, 289,  000 

362.000 

1,  230, 000 

1, 144. 000 

1, 209.  000 

1, 161.  000 

1.  098,  000 

969.000 

1,  013.  000 

613.000 

989,000 

871,000 

897, 000 

893.000 

961,000 

663,  OGO 

717,000 

210,000 

608,000 

480.000 

692,000 

690.000 

090.000 

690.000 

657, 000 

561.000 

5115,  000  ; 

340,000 

565,000  1 

565,000 

535,000 

535.000 

530,000 

520.000 

511, 000 

214.000 

491,000 

492.000 

450,000 

82.000 

420.000 

411.  OOO 

414,000 

:J66.000 

410,  000  ' 

410.000 

409,000 

530.000 

:i83.000 

376.000 

378,000 

378.000 

377,000 

271.000 

375, 000 

375.000 

367,000 

243,000 

362,000  , 

361.0110 

341.000 

335.000 

296,000  1 

237.000 

290,000  1 

255.000 

287,000 

285.000 

284,000 

177.000 

265,000 

248,000 

254,000 

213,000 

236, 000  ' 

227,000 

236.000  1 

141.000 

232,  OCO 

231.000 

203, 000 

242.  000 

223,000 

38,000 

6,199,000  1 

5.220,000 

108,  014,  000 

88,275.000 

I'jXporU  from  France  to  Belgium^  1880. 


Wool I  $15,149,000  $14,860,000 

Thread,  wool 1  7.264,000  7,254.000 

Wool  ma  n  u  f ac t  u  re  s '  6. 51 0, 000  5, 668, 000 

f'ereals  (flour  and  grain) 6. 164. 000  3, 175. 000 

Wines 4,984.000  4. 888.  OOO 

Mercery  and  buttons 3,209,000  3,270,000 
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Articles. 


TooU  aod  hardware 

Hides  mid  akin*,  aiidremed  . 
FUx. 


Cotlon  manoCacturea  . 

C«(t<ni  in  bales 

Batter 


Oncake   

Maoofacturea  in  Hkin  and  leather. 

Maehiii*  a  and  uiacbinery 

Books  and  stationery 

Grease 


Silk  manufactureM . 

Coffw. 

Lanber 


Rses. 

PMterv.  slaas,  and  cr}  atal 

Cattle*  .. 

Clothinfi:  and  underclothius,  sewn  . 

Anno  snd  war  niuniirlons 

Hides,  dressed 

Tsnhark. 


BaiMiBg  materials 

Corifis.  Dot  in  oomiiiert't 

fKl«— fixed,  pure ... 

Toy*.  Ar  . 


Tbmul,  flax  or  h«*ni|»  . 

HsBiire 

8f«il 

Eru*  

Chwe*.    

Fnniitare 

Polatops 


FiuKT  artidea.  Parisian  industry 

llfots 

Jewplrv.  imitation 

Potassium' 

Ina,  steel,  and  caatijigs 

BttrartM  from  dyewooda. 

Fofa|;ip. 


Vr^Hablea,  dried. 

Cod  .... 

Xitnit«*l!!r.*!!. 

Jate  thread 

Colors      

Table  fraita 

Pestbem 


Teost 

Wonden  maDufACtare.t  (not  funiitureK 

^'atlTs  iwdna     

Mosical  histmmenfa  

Ovidfl*  of  dBC 


J'velry  snd  £nld  and  silver  plate. 

Modes  and  artifleial  flowers 

4t,  spirita  and  Itqnors 


Maaafkrtoresof  flaxand  hemp. 

FUk 

Tmile*  

mherarti«l«i 


Total 103.231.000 


General  ex- 

Special   ex 

ports. 

ports. 

$3,059,000 

$1,866,000 

2.541,000 

2, 315, 000 

2. 705, 000 

2,628,000 

2, 264.  000 

2, 078,  000 

1.  9(r2,  000 

1, 186, 000 

1,  82l',  000 

1,810,000 

1,766,000 

1,  766,  000 

1, 746, 000 

1,  372,  000 

1, 736. 000 

789,000 

1, 606. 000 

1,641,000 

1, 576, 000 

1.568,000 

1,387,000 

1,344,000 

1,  335. 000 

1.  186. 000 

1,166.000 

1, 163,  000 

1,141.000 

1, 152, 000 

1, 135, 000 

1. 125. 000 

1,105,000 

1,009,000 

975.000 

791, 000 

660,000 

784.000 

779. 000 

778,  000 

777,  000 

777. 000 

762, 000 

765.  OtJl» 

73.1, 000 

758,  000 

488, 000 

743.  000 

743. 000 

606,000 

567,000 

604,  000 

556, 000 

648,000 

648,000 

635,000 

33. 000 

608.000 

187,000 

575, 000 

562.000 

559.  000 

558.000 

552, 000 

552, 000 

477, 000 

221,  000 

460.  000 

469,000 

461,000 

461,000 

452, 000 

100. 000 

427,000 

419,000 

382,000 

382.000 

:r76,ooo 

347. 000 

371,000 

340.000 

367,000 

367,000 

361.  000 

361, 000 

356.000 

;t50,000 

348,000 

276, 000 

338,  (KW 

332, 000 

331,000 

331,000 

380,000 

:r22,ooo 

320, 000 

329,  000 

315,000 

306, 000 

312,000 

312,  000 

304. 000 

54.000 

:ioi,ooo 

292,000 

298,000 

298,000 

281. 000 

273,000 

27H.  000 

276, 000 

269,000 

227, 000 

267, 000 

259.  000 

2.57, 000 

257, 000 

9. 21 1, 000 

8, 096,  000 

103. 231.  000 

89.741.000 

The  very  marked  ditterence  betweeu  the  trade  returiiH  of  France,  as 
irivfn  in  the  fore(?oiii^  stat«enientH,  and  the  returns  of  the  same  trade^ 
a»*  j^en  in  tlie  Belgian  returns,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  show 
««ily  the  special  trade  with  France,  the  transit  trade  not  being  given, 
nz,  the  French  returns  credit  Belgium  with  all  the  imi>ort8  received 
from  and  through  that  country ;  the  Belgian  returns  only  give  the  value 
of  Belgian  produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  Franc  * ;  in  like  man- 
ner the  French  returns  show  the  total  exports  to  Belgium,  while  the 
Belgium  returns  only  show  the  goods  entere<l  for  consumption. 
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Principal  imporU  into  the  United  States  from  Belgium, 

1880. 


Articles. 


Ckeaucala,  dra|!:s,  and  dyes 

GImw  and  glnsswai'e: 

Cylinder,  crown,  or  common  window  . 


$28'>.  000 


1881. 


$275,  000 


Cant  polished  plat<>  . 

Same,  silveretl 

All  other 


Total  glass  imports . 


Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of: 

Pig:  iron 

RiHlroad  bars,  of  iron 

CAd  and  scrap  iron    

Steel  ijii£0ts,  bars,  sheets,  and  wires 

Steel  rafls 

Fire-arms •. 

Cutlery    

All  other  mannfactures  of  iron  and  steel . 


Total  iron  and  steel . 


Paintings,  statuary,  dbc  — 
Paints  aud  painters'  colors. 

Papier-mach^,  &c  

PmviaionH 

Silk  Miaaufactuivs 

Straw  manufiM'turcs    

Brown  siiptr 

Wine         

Wood  mauufactnres   

Wool,  raw      

Woolraannfactun'S 

Zinc,  and  uiamifactnres  of. . 
All  other  articles 


1,231,000 

1,227.000 

398,000 

460.000 

10,000 

271.000 

06.000 

170.000 

1,  735, 000 

2, 140.  000 

457.  000 

522.  000 

471.000 

508.000 

1, 495. 000 

636.000 

.•S93, 000 

1.248,000 

254. 000 

593,000 

217,  000 

331.000 

2,000 

41.000 

420. 000 

474.000 

3, 915, 000 

4,  353.  000 

30.000 

46,000 

78.000 

73,000 

4H.0OU 

74.000 

66. 00'» 

93.000 

132, 000 

4.V5.000 

9,000 

81.000 

94,000 

93.000 

t05,000 

780.000 

31.000 

118.000 

94-i,000 

24.000 

400,000 

773,000 

298,000 

67.000 

3, 224, 000 

3.488.000 

Totalimpoits 11,791,000  1        12.603,000 


Principal  exparttifrom  the  United  States  to  Belgium, 


Axfienltmral  iroplementa . 

Itive  animals: 

Homed  eaittle 

Horses 

Sheep 


Total  live  animals. 

Brand  «nd  breadstufls : 

Indian  com 

Bw  

Flour 

Wheat 

Another  


$22,000 

112.000 

343,000 

117.000 

6,000 

202.000 
3.000 
2.000 

466,000 

207.000 

1,323,000 

836.000 

259,000 

16,489,000 

14,000 


1.548*000 

200.000 

866,000 

17, 690.  000 

15,000 


Total  bread  and  breadstuffs . 


18, 921, 000 


20,388.000 


CoUon: 

Raw 

Kauufactares -' 

Drugs,  roedicin«*s,  and  dyestufia 

Fruits :  Drk^d,  green,  and  preserved 

Hemp  manufactures — 

liachinery,  and  other  mauufactures  of  iron . 

Steel  manufactures    

]>ather,  and  manufactures  of 

Bosin  and  turpentine 

Petroleum 

OOa,  all  other 


1, 031. 000 

13,000 

64.000 

9,000 

91.000 

18.000 

6,000 

124,000 

73,000 

2,846,000 

170,000 


Provisions: 

Baoon  and  hams  . 

Beef,  salUMl 

Butt«r,  lard 

Preserved  meats  . 
All  other 


1, 029,  000 

4,000 

68.000 

121.000 

90.000 

63,000 

13,000 

174,000 

if6.000 

8,4^000 

153.000 


4,932,000 
7,000 

2, 914.  000 
56.000 
49.000 


Total  provisions  . 


7, 162, 000 


7,958,000 
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Principal  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Germnny — ContiDiieil. 

ArticleB.  I  188«.  1891. 


Sfcd,  clover 

SewiBe-machiDea 

S«p8 

Spirits  

Sptriu  uf  turpentine 

T«now 

Tobacco: 

Letf 

Hanataictnrefl 

Wood  and  manfactnren  of. . 
AD  other  articlea 


TotAl  domestic  exjMi-to  . 
Pbreign  exports 


Total  exports,  domestic  and  foreign. 


$256,  OOO  $lt,  000 

24, 000  17.  OOO 

104,000 

40.000  9,  OOO 

7tt,000  322,000 

37, 000  58,  OOO 

310. 000  251, 000 

1,290,000  770.000 

84.000  60,000 

207,000  lfi8,00O 

367,000  '  027,000 


33,710,000  35^681.000 

438,000  643,000 


34,154,000  ,        36,3-26»00O 


FOBEIOBT  GOIIIIIIERGi:  OF  THE  UNITED  KllVGDOM. 

According  to  Bri  tish  official  returus,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  dnited 
KiDgdom  during  the  year  1881  was  as  follows:  Imports,  $1,929,529,000; 
exiwrtfi  of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  11,137,349,000;  ex- 
ports of  foreign  goods,  $306,472,000;  total  exports,  $1,443,821,000. 
According  to  the  returns  from  which  these  figures  are  taken,  the  im- 
ports show  a  decrease  of  $69,049,000;  the  exports  of  British  goods 
show  an  increase  of  $53,277,000;  and  the  exports  of  foreign  gc^s  a 
decrease  of  $1,428,000,  as  compared  with  1880. 

The  revised  returns  of  British  trade  for  the  year  1880  give  the  follow- 
ing results:  Total  imports,  $1,998,577,000;  exports  of  British  goods, 
♦1,084,071,000;  exports  of  foreign  goods,  $307,851,000;  total  exports, 
$l,39l,922,000.  This  leaves  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  country, 
$606,665,000,  an  amount  very  nearly  as  great  as  the  total  imports  into 
the  Tnited  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1881. 

Tlie  comparative  value  of  British  foreign  commerce  for  the  past  ten 
years  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement: 

Imports  and  exports  qf  the  United  Kingdom  for  ten  years. 

Exporta,  British  anil  foreign.  Balance    of 

_                           ^         ^  I      trade  aeainsi 

Years.  Imports*. the     United 

'  British.        1       Foreign.        !         Total.         '      kingdom. 

J _,    ,.  t 

U73 $1, 71«,  717, 000  '  $1, 245, 209, 000  $283, 4S8, 000  $1,  528. 097, 000  I  $188, 020,  OOO 

Wa 1.804.456.000  1,240, 102,000  I  271,382,000]  1.511,484,000  1  292,971,000 

1^4 1,798,603,000  1,164,252,000,  282,327.000!  1,446, 579,000  1  352,024,000 

WS 1.817,»48,000  1.086,044,000  282,589.000  <  1,368,633.000  448,715,000 

KM     1,823,853,000  975,105,000  272,826,000,  1,247,931,000  1  575,»?2,00O 

Vn l,91C.h80.000  965.620,000  1  259,782,000'  1,225,402,000,  691,478,000 

M».^ 1.792,237,000  9:«7, 246, 000  ,  255,806,000  1  1,193,052,000  599,185.000 

U79.# 1,761.141,000  990,845,000,  278,245,000,  1,209,090,000  1  555,051.000 

UW 1,998,577.000  1,084.072.000  307,900,000'  1, 391, 972, 000  I  606,605,000 

Wl 1.929,529,000  1,137,349,000  1  306,472,000  1,443,821,000.  485,708,000 

Total 18,362,340,000     10,765,8U,000  ,    2,800,817,000  |  13,566,661,000  ,      i795,679,0M 

The  year  1872  was  selected  as  the  first  of  the  foregoing  series  of  years, 
because  it  was  considered  as  a  normal  year,  the  imports  having  attained 
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to  what  was  considered  their  maximum  should  be,  and  the  exports  having 
reached  their  largest  volume  for  any  single  year  before  or  since.  The 
total  imports  for  1865  amounted  to  only  $1,317,410,000,  and  the  total  to 
exj)orts  *1,063,619,000. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  almost  continuous  annual 
increase  in  British  imports  from  1865  to  1881.  The  exports  show  a 
steady  increase  from  1865  to  1872,  and  while  the  latest  years  show  an 
effort  toward  recovering  lost  ground,  the  exports  of  any  single  inter- 
vening year  have  not  reached  the  value  of  those  of  1872. "  There  would 
seem,  however,  to  be  a  limit  beyond  which  British  imports  cannot  safely 
continue  to  advance  while  the  exports  continue  to  show  an  annual  de- 
crease. It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  British  trade  will 
again  reach  its  1872  conditions,  which  year  has  been  referred  to  in 
these  publications  as  showing  an  import  trade  beyond  which  it  was  not 
Safe  to  advance  unless  the  exports  advanced  in  like  proportion.  The 
imports  of  1881,  however,  exceed  those  of  1872  by  $212,812,000,  while  the 
exports  of  1881  are  less  than  those  of  1872  by  $84,876,000.  There  is  an 
apparent  tendency,  however,  to  return  to  the  comparative  conditions  of 
1872,  but  all  further  efforts  toward  that  end  must  be  chiefly  effected  by 
a  reduction  of  impcnrts,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  British  exports  will 
ever  again  very  much  exceed  their  present  magnificent  volume. 

The  balance  of  trade  above  recorded  against  the  United  Kingdom  for 
ten  years — $4,795,679,000 — is  remarkable.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
other  country  could  stand  such  an  adverse  balance  of  trade ;  neither 
could  the  United  Kiugdom,  with  all  its  wealth,  were  it  comi)elled  to 
pay  gold  and  silver  to  its  creditors  therefor.  That  it  does  not  pay 
directly  for  the  excess  of  imports  is  very  apparent,  viz :  During  the 
foregoing  ten  years,  in  which  England  purchased  foreign  merchandise 
in  excess  of  her  exports  of  both  British  and  foreign  goods,  to  the  value 
of  $4,705,679,000,  the  imports  of  bullion  and  specie  into  the  country  ex- 
ceeded the  exports  therefrom  by  about  $75,000,000.  Thus,  not  only  did 
England  receive  of  the  world's  products  to  the  value  of  $4,795,679,000 
more  than  she  sold  thereto,  but  she  also  received  of  that  world's  gold 
and  silver  $75,000,000  more  than  she  paid  out. 

How  the  United  Kingdom  settled  this  immense  balance  of  trade  and 
received  $75,000,000  in  gold  and  silver  besides,  would  be  a  most  vala- 
able  commercial  problem  to  solve,  and  would  doubtless  show  that  her 
immense  carrying  trade,  her  invested  capital  abroad,  and  the  great  fact 
of  London  being  the  world's  banker,  are  the  principal  factors  in  tlie 
solution  thereof. 

It  would  seem,  however,  as  though  the  immense  imports  of  England 
were  beginning  to  overcome  all  the  favorable  circumstances  which  ha ve 
heretofore  enabled  her  to  settle  the  balance  of  trade  against  her,  for 
although  the  imports  of  gold  and  silver  during  the  decade  ending  with 
1881  were  $75,000,000  greater  than  the  exports,  the  exports  during  the 
last  four  years  of  the  decade  were  greater  by  $85,000,000  than  the  im- 
ports. 

The  following  statements  give  the  details  of  the  principal  British  ex- 
ports during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1881 :  • 
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PRINCIPAL  BRITISH   EXPORTS,  1872-1881. 

Exports  of  cotton  yarns  atid  cotton  manuf act  area. 


Ye*™. 


1871. 
Ig73  . 
M74.. 
187S.. 
1«?5., 
l«7  . 
1878.. 
]97».. 
188S  . 
1881.. 


Total  for  ten  jears  . . 


Cotton  yams. 
Quantity. 


Pounds. 
212.327,972 
214. 77«,  827 
220, 682, 910 
216. 609,  580 
232,544,027 
227, 651, 402 
250. 631,  800 
235, 625,  500 
215,  544, 800 
254,039,900 


Value. 


Cotton  manufacturea. 
Quantity.  Value. 


|51, 147, 000 
77, 244, 000 
70, 5.S3, 000 
68. 021, 000 
62,121,000 
59, 269, 000 
63. 080, 000 
58,806,000 
57, 834, 000 
63,992,000 


Tardti. 
3,537,985,311 
3, 483,  735.  585 
3, 606. 639, 044 
3,  562, 462, 000 
3. 660, 454, 374 
3, 837. 820, 850 
3. 618, 665. 300 
3, 724,  648, 800 
4,405,645,000 
4, 776, 736,  800 


Exportation  of  iron  and  steely  wrought  and  unwronght 


$308.  440, 000 
298,  734,  000 
290,  288. 000 
284, 786. 000 
266,  717, 000 
277. 190, 000 
257, 108. 000 
251,957.000 
309, 158, 000 
320,391.000 


2.280,337,327  |        662,067,000     38,313,792,864         2,864,778,000 


Years. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Wf72 

1873. 

1874. 

L875 

1876. 

1«7. 

1878. 

1879 

1880  . 


Total 


Tong. 
3.  382, 762 
2,957.913 
2,  487,  52-2 
2.458.306 
2.224.470 
2,  346,  370 
2,296.860 
2,883,484  , 
3, 792,  993 
3,820.315 


$174.  941. 000 
183. 393.  000 
151,  588, 000 
125. 730, 000 
100,767,000 
100. 602, 000 
89. 005. 000 
04,473,000 
137. 975.  000 
134. 002,  000 


28, 650.  895         1. 202,  656. 000 


Exports  of  machinery  and  millwork,  and  of  hardware  and  cnthry. 
[Quantitiea  not  given.] 


Yearn. 


I  Machinery   '    Hardware 
and  mill  work.'  and  cutlery. 


1872    $30. 

im I  48, 

1874 j  47. 

W75 1  44, 

1K7 '  22, 

1*78 .lO, 

W7» I  .15, 

M» 1  45, 

WO  -^ 48. 

ToUl I  413, 


858.000  , 
777.  000  I 
584,000 
027.000  1 
041,000  I 
674,000 
480,000  , 
376,000  ' 
023.000  ' 
323,000 


24, 
21. 
20, 
16, 
16. 
16, 
14, 
17. 
18, 


733,000 
003.000 
308.000 
723,000 
027,000 
223.000 
028,000 
716.000 
112.000 
755.000 


164,  000    100,  618. 000 
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ExportatUn  of  wearing  apparel,  and  kaberdoMhery  and  miUinerif. 


Years. 


1872 $15,124,000  $30,005,000 

1873 18,704,000  32,061,000 

1874 15,557,000  1  20,840.000 

1876 I  16.470,000  I  23,021,000 

1876 ,  14,375,000  18.322,000 

1877 13,773,000  18,606,000- 

1878 ,  15,435.000  10.230.000 

1870 15,501,000;  16,042,000 

1880 ; I  15,610.000  I  18,828,000 

1881 1  18,081,000  20,303,000 

Total : 155,670,000  '  228,108io0^ 


Exports  of  woolen  yarns  and  manufactures. 


Years. 


Woolen  yarna.  Woolen  niann&ctares. 

Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 


Pounds. 

1872 30,734,024 

1873 ,      34,744,507 


1874. 
1875., 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1870. 
1880. 
1881.. 


34,  OKI.  008 
31, 724, 000 

30,  854. 100 
26, 072, 536 

31,  ISO,  600 
33.  378.  500 
26,464.300 
20.  710, 000 


$20. 646.  000 
26. 106.  000 
29, 118,  000 
24,  734,  000 
21. 487. 000 
17. 306, 000 
18,954,000 
18,  04O,  000 
16.  248, 000 
15,  660,  000 


Tards. 
412,540,035 
345. 886, 038 
326, 670.  504 
317,636.350 
282. 242. 155 
261, 415, 203 
257. 876, 500 
251. 254, 700 
262.  355, 700 
272, 735, 000 


$157,  368.  OOO 
123, 201, 000 
lOP,  888,  OOa 
10.\  268,  000 
OOp  306.  000 
84, 070,  000 

«t,i62,ona 

77,  03«,  000 
83.  847,  00(^ 
88,106,000 


Total 310,763,435       215,488,000   2,000,523,075     1,000, 334,000 


Exportation  of  Hnen  and  Jute  manufactures. 
[Yams  not  included.  ] 


Years. 


1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877.. 
1878., 
1870.. 
1880.. 
1881., 


Linen  goods. 
Quantity.  Value. 


Tarda. 
245, 010, 404 
208. 123. 476 
104,  682, 404 
204.  573, 172 
162, 068. 088 
177,  766,  527 
160. 801. 700 
160, 310. 600 
164. 066.  600 
174,  Oil,  000 


$30, 078,  000 
35,  507. 000 
34,  583. 000 
35. 347, 000 
27. 318.  000 
28, 353, 000 
27, 000,  000 
26.  500. 000 
28.  412, 000 
28, 412, 000 


Jute  goods. 
Quantity.  Value. 


rard«. 
84,452,467 
05.  035, 108 
112,810,415 
102, 105,  570 
120,813,066  , 
116.753,003  I 
122,061,000 
164.  054, 600 
183. 202, 400 
2U4, 206, 700 


$7. 

7. 

8. 

6. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

0, 
10, 
11, 


222,000 
732,000 
465,000 
828,000 
572,000 
518.  OOO 
723,000 
540,000 
964,000 

m.ooo 


Total ,    1,853,224,231       311,500,000       1,307,085,228  85,116,000 
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Exportation  of  coal,  coke,  and  clnderp. 


Coal.  I  Coke  and  cinders. 

Years.  j~''^~"i '    '■  ' 

j      Quantity.      |       Value.       '     Quantity.  Value. 

\  Tont.          \  ,  ToTM. 

1872 12,712,231  $47,909,000  |  279,022  $1,920,000' 

Ign 12,077,507  I  60,123,000  l  261,649  2.430.000 

1«74 1  13,331,071  55,205,000,  236,240  1,526,000 

1875 ,  13,978.966  44,498,000  1  307,629  1.45.%000 

1876 15,690,402  41,184,000  326,707  1,293,000 

1877... 14,880.889,  38,643,000  1  333,640  1,224,000 

1878 14,998,827  1  34.069,000  I  274,239  981,000 

1879 I  15,740,082  32,919,000  1  345.438  1,127,000 

1880 I  17,891,1811  37,089,000  1  442,797  l.C4:*,00O 

1881 1  18,760,000  40,265,000  1  414,762  1,390,000 

Total I        149, 851, 146       429,939,000  3,307,361  15,U7,000 

\ \ 

An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  statements  shows  the  following  present 
condition  of  the  principal  British  exports  as  compared  with  1872. 

CotU>nyarnH. — The  exports  of  1881  were  in  excess  of  those  of  li>72 
in  quantity',  42,611,928  pounds,  but  less  in  value  by  $17,155,000,  thus 
showing  a  considerable  increase  in  this  industry,  but  at  a  great  sacrifice 
in  price.  The  price  of  yarn  in  1872  averaged  very  nearly  38.22  cents 
per  i)onnd,  while  in  1881  it  averaged  only  a  fraction  over  25.09  cents  i)er 
pound. 

Cotton  nmnufa4!tur&t.  —  The  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  in  1881 
amounted  to  1,238,778,280  yards  more  than  the  exports  of  1872,  while 
the  value  thereof  was  only  $11,942,000  more  than  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  1872.  The  price  of  the  piece  goods  exported  in  1872  averaged 
•^.72  cents  per  yard,  while  the  exports  of  1881  averaged  only  6.01 — a 
decrease  of  2.71  cents  per  yard.  The  years  1872  and  1880  give  more 
dt^finitecomparative  results,  the  plain  and  printed  goods  not  being  given 
separately  for  1881.  In  1872  the  price  of  British  cottons  exported  was^ 
a«  follows:  Plain  piece  goods,  7.13  cents  per  yard ;  printed  piece  goods,. 
10  cents  per  yard.  The  price  in  1880  was  5.52  cents  per  yard  for  plain 
goods,  and  7.68  cents  for  printed  goods. 

The  following  statements  show  the  distribution  of  this  great  British: 
indn«tr>'  during  the  year  1880: 

I. — Exports  ofcott4m  twist  and  yarn. 


Whither  exported.  Quantity.    ;       Value.         pUunJf** 


I 

Pound*.    .  DoUart.  Cents. 

10,207,700  2,931.000  1  28.72 

J^VHlfoaod  Norway 3,867,200  972,000,  2.5.13 

Dramark i        3,680,600  802,000  I  21.71 

Oemany 28,520,700  8,136,000  2^52 

Bolbnl 30,640,900  8,257,000'  26.95 

Brlximi ;        5,861,900  2.057,000  35.14 

rnB«« \ 4,954,500  2,143,000  43.25- 

.SfMln 178.000  92,000  51.69 

Italy 10,530,300  2,411,000  22.90 

AtMtria  HangarT ,        1,985,300  452,000  22.82 

«T»*«e -. I           906,500  199,000  21.93 

KMmaaia 2,385,300,  476.000  19.96 

Tarkey I        9,341,400'  2,188,000  23,21 

Ic^pt 2,942.000  690.000  23.47 

P«^ I            322,100  78,000  24.22 

t>atcli  Indies 999,200  345,000  34.i53. 

ftilippioe  Ifllandii I        1,241,400  379,000  30.64 

Cfciaa 2,731,200  588.000  21.  ."Va, 
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1. — EjtporUf  of  cotton  twist  and  yam — Continued. 


Whither  exported. 


Quantity. 


■  I  - 

PoundM. 

Japan 28,912,200 

United  States  783,200 

Central  America 549,600 

Brazil 711,300 

Malta 529,800 

British  India: 

Bomhay  and  Scinde v 12,450,800 

Madras 12,089,400 

Bennl  and  Bnrmab 19,557,500 

Sti aits  Settlements 2,838.300 

Hong-Konp ; ,  1«,782,8«»0 

Other  countries j  1,043.600 

Tot«l |*"215, 544, 800  ' 


Value. 

Price  per 
pound. 

DoUam. 

Cents. 

5, 497, 000 

20.48 

202,000 

33.33 

141.  000 

25.64 

165, 000 

23.20 

107.000 

20.  .9 

3, 650, 000 

29.24 

3, 567, 000 

29.  5« 

6.555,000 

33.52 

802,000 

27.90 

3,611,000 

21.  51 

811. 000 

29.78 

.'i7, 844, 000 

a6w83 

2. — Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods,  plain. 


Yards. 

Russia 4,479,100 

Sweden  and  Norway 6.477,300 

Denmark 7,3&1,700 

Germany 21,492.400 

Holland' 19.686.800  ' 

Belgium 17, 293. 900 

Frauc«     22,773.300 

Portugal,  Aisorrs,  and  Madeira  59.641,000 

Spain  and  Canaries 7. 073, 400 

Italy ■  30,216,400 

Austria-Hungary -•..  8,671,000  I 

Orecoe '.. I  20,510,200 

Roumanla 14.047.300  , 

Turkey '  223,107,600 


119.849,400  ! 
8,230.500  ' 

15,252,100 
7, 227,  600 
2,  635,  600 
8, 413.  700 

39,053.500 


l^SL 

Morocco 

West  Africa  (foreign) 
East  Africa  (native) . . 

Persia 

Dutch  India 

Philippine  Islands '  28,383,600 

China :  258,834.100 

Japan       35,501.300  ; 

Unit«dStates     25,377,400 

Foreign  West  Indies 80,848,000  , 

Mexico 15,012,700 

Central  America 19,M5,000  [ 

United  States  of  Colombia 20,(HJ2,000  i 

Vener,nela 8,727.900  ' 

Ecuador... 6,750,600  | 

Peru    3,815,900 

Chili 34,670,000  ' 

Brazil 104,858.600  , 

ITrugnav 19,  628. 600 

Argentine  Republic 29.163.400 

Gibraltar 15.811.200  ! 

Malta 16.130.100 

West  Africa  (British) 14,280.500  ] 

South  Africa  (British) 8.459,400  | 

Mauritius     5.029,900 

British  India: 

Bombay  and  Scinde 429,559.200  ' 

Madras 66.307.000 

Bengal  and  Burmah 876. 389, 800 

Straits  SottlomentJi 95,287,300 

<;evlon 20,171.100  ' 

Hong-Kong 152,411.300  ' 

Australia 29.892,500 

British  North  America 6.631,900 

British  West  Indies  and  Guiana 20.  803, 400 

Other  countries 11,768.100  I 


IkiUar*. 
345,000 
407,000 
525.000 
1, 750, 000 
1.837,000 
1.409.000  ' 
1, 803.  000 
3,203.000  , 
607.000  I 
1.759.000  I 
209.000  I 
1,186,000  ' 

841,000 
13.  846, 000 
6, 736,  000 
452.000  ; 
948.000  ! 
326.000 
141.000 
659,000  I 
2.097.000 
1.  764.  000  ! 
13,618.000  I 
1.925,000 
2,513,000  , 
2,211,000 
909,000 
1,020,000 
1. 196. 000 
401.000 
428,000 
209.000 
1.  857. 000 
45.929.000 
1. 205. 000 

1,  J'37, 000 
938,000 
923, 000 
753,000 
673.000 
277,000 

20,78^000 
3.008,000 

43,  200, 000 
4. 875, 000 
1.196.000 
8.636,000 

2,  867, 000 
554,000 

1, 293, 000 
724, 000 


Total 3.067.965,900  '     168,910,000 


Peryard. 
7.70 
6.28 
7.14 
&14 
6.74 
8.15 
7.94 
5.37 
8.57 
5.82 
5.86 
5.78 
5.99 
6.26 
5.62 
5.49 
6.21 
4.51 
5.84 
6.64 
6.90 
6.21 
5.26 
5.43 
9.90 
7.16 
6.06 
5.  28 
5.78 
6.93 
6.34 
5.  48 
5.32 
6.65 
6.17 
6.29 
5.93 
5.72 
5.  .14 
7.95 
5.50 

4.84 
5.84 
4.94 
&09 
5.93 
5l65 
9.50 
S.3S 
6.23 
6115 
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3. — Exports  of  cotton  piece  goodn,  piinted. 

Whither  exported.  Quantity. 


Tardt 

RnMW 4,865,300 

Sweden  and  Korwa v '  3. 939, 1 00 

Drnmirk 3,601,000 

Crennany 21,750,700 

Holland 22,330,000 

IWjriam 5,764,800 

France  33,412,600 

Portuj^aL  Azorea,  and  Madeira 9, 898, 200 

Spun  and  Canariea 10,303.100 

lUlT 30,357,900 

Aoatria  Hungary 2,134,400 

Oteece 13,239,600 

lUwawaia 29,231,500 

Turkey 160,606,900 

r.2Tpt 24,261.800 

Tripoli  and  Tunis 727,300 

Aliperia   '  4,012,000 

Moroeoo I  1,371,700 

West  Africa  (foreign) I  31,148,000 

Eaat  Africa  (native) 2,183.900 

P«f«a    I  1,787,500 

Dutch  India '  37,279,600 

FhiHppine  lalanda 22,863,500 

<"hiaa ;  23,501,300 

Japan 25,539,300 

roiled  States  51,584,100 

FoTviiBi  Weat  Indies 44,928,900 

Mexico I  19.052,100 

CeatralAmerloA !  11,961,600 

rait«d  Stat4sa  of  Colombia 26, 645, 900 

Tenexoela 13,363,300 

Bcnador 7,568,900 

Tvru...  I  2,765,300 

€hiK    34.056,800 

Brtril 125.617,000 

Tniguay '  18,441,200 

Anentine  Repabllc ,  30.652,400 

Gibraltar !  9,376,600 

Maha        I  12,884,400 

Wr«t  Africa  (British) i  20,390,200 

Sooth  Africa  (British) 15,584,100 

Maaritina 3,936,600 

British  India:  I 

Bombay  and  Scinde 121,719,200 

Madras 20,627,800 

Beogaland  Bnrmah 166,058,700 

StniU  Settlements 20,029,900 

Ceylon       6,749,000 

HoBK-Kong 10,894,100 

Aoatralia .  33,790,800 

British  North  America 28,207,400 

British  West  Indies  and  Guiana 25,067,000 

Oth  r  countries 7,195,300 


Value. 

Price  per 
pound. 

Dollarg. 

Per  yard. 

530, 000 

10.88 

340. 000 

8.63 

340.000 

9.21 

2, 007.  000 

9.22 

1,968,000 

8.81 

588.000 

10.20 

3,5.33,000 

10.57 

753, 000 

7.60 

957, 000 

9.28 

2, 517, 000 

a29 

175,5)00 

8.20 

1, 123, 000 

a48 

1,895,000 

6.49 

12,004,000 

7.49 

1,807.000 

7.41 

63,000 

8.88 

277,000 

6.67 

126,000 

9.90 

1,805,000 

6.07 

155, 000 

7.08 

170,  000 

9.51 

2,  590,  000 

7.87 

1.  648, 000 

7.21 

2,333,000 

0.10 

2,  280, 000 

8.93 

5,  837, 000 

11.25 

3,  363, 000 

7.49 

1,375.000 

7.62 

835,000 

7.15 

1,725,000 

6.75 

885,000 

6.62 

573,000 

7.57 

209.000 

7.59 

2, 270, 000 

6.66 

9, 547, 000 

7.52 

1,  487. 000 

ao6 

2, 226,  QOO 

7.26 

729.000 

7.77 

763,000 

5.92 

1,477,000 

7.24 

1,511,000 

9.70 

267,  000 

6.74 

8, 2:t8,  000 

6.52 

1,497,000 

7.25 

10, 852, 000 

6.49 

1, 477, 000 

7.37 

486,000 

7.20 

991,000 

9.09 

3, 431,  000 

10.16 

2, 867, 000 

8.35 

1, 735, 000 

6.72 

515, 000 

7.16 

108, 757,  000 

7.68 

Total 1,416,348.200 

4. — Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods — mixed  maieriah,  cotton  pi'edominat'mg. 

7  I 

(fenoany 153,700 

HoUaad 1,360,800 

BeljnQm 247,900 

France 144,500 

Spein 167,700 

Turkey 287,800 

^•▼» 664,800 

Pbillppinelalaiida 189,800 

China 65,400 

J*l»n .' 330,800 

doited  States 964,000 

Fondgn  Weat  Indies 1,919.900 

Mexieo  943,400 

Braill 2,635,600 

Crajjuay 1,026,500  , 

AvgeDtme  Republic 1,858,500  ! 

British  South  Africa '  672,000 

British  India I  634.300 

^traita  Settlements 158,700  , 


24.000 

15.58 

146,000 

10.73 

3J*,000  ' 

15.72 

24.000 

16.56 

19,000  1 

11.31 

43,000  ' 

16.05 

•   136,000 

20.30 

29,000  1 

16.26 

19,000  ' 

28.77 

58,000 

17.  .53 

160,000 

16.60 

209,000 

10.88 

122,000 

12.73 

311,000 

11.79 

112,000  , 

10.90 

248,000 

13.34 

102,000 

15.18 

97,000 

15.  30 

19,000             11.96 
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4. — Exports  of  cotton  piece  goods — mired  maieriaUf  cotton  predominating — Continued. 


Whither  exported. 


Australia 

British  North  America 

British  West  Indies  and  Goiana 
CMfher  countries 

Total 


Quantity. 


Tardtt. 
1.990.600 
2, 001.  800 
621,400 
1, 311,  000 


Valae. 


Price  per 
ponnii. 


DoUartt. 

267,000 

209,000 

92,000 

167,000 


P€r yard, 
13.41 
10.44 
14.81 
12.74 


20, 330, 900 


2,631,000 


13.04 


5. — Exports  of  lafe  and  patent  net  goods. 


Whither. 


ToRasaia 

Sweden  and  Norway'. 
Denmark  . 


Value. 


$97,000 
49, 000 

4«,000 

Germany 1,045,000 

Holhind 195,000 

Belgium 670,000 

France 709,000 

Spain '  233,000 

Italy 213.000 

Turkey |  .53,000 

Egypt !  29,000 

United  States 5, 025. 000 

West  Indies  (not  British) |  34,000 

Mexico !  19,000 


Whither. 


To  Central  America 

United  States  of  Colombia. 
Brazil 


Uruguay'. 
Argentine 


Argentine  Republic 

Gibraltar 

British  India 

Australia 

Canada...., 

British  West  Indies  and  Guiana. 
All  other  countries 


Total. 


Value. 


$14.0C0- 

M,  oca 

]36.0(0> 
24.  OCO 
39.0C0 
10.000 
48,000- 

433,000 

22«,0f0- 
19.000 

190,000 


6. — Exports  of  stockings  and  sock^. 


Whither  exported. 


Quantity. 


9,504,000 


Value. 


Unitwl  States 

Chili 

Brazil 

Ar}!entiue  Republic 

South  Africa  (British) 

British  India 

Australia 

'British  North  America 

British  West  Indies  and  Guiana.... 
Other  countries 

Total • 


Dozen  pairs. 
211, 542 

DoUart. 

501.000 

52. 720 

39,000 

53.811 

39. 000 

57, 707 

58.000 

65.575 

112,000 

86,218 

92,000 

523,540 

826,000 

59.267 

97.000 

35,921 

53,000 

101, 557 

136,000 

1, 227, 858         1, 053, 000 


7. — Exports  of  hosiergy  other  than  stockings  and  socks. 


Whither  exported. 


Value. 


Denmark ;  $15,000 

Germany I  170,000 

Holhiud , 15,000 

Belgium '  34,000 

ItaJy 19,000 

Turkey 53,000 

Egypt 29.000 

China 19,000 

United  States 1, 055,  OOO 

Foreign  West  Indies 39,000 

Central  America 15,000 

United  States  of  Colombia 29, 000 

Ecuador 19,000 


Whithei  exported. 


Chili 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentine  Republic 

South  A frica  (British) 

,  BriUshlndia 

I  Straits  Settlements 

I  Australia 

I  British  North  America 

British  West  Indies  and  Guiana. 

Other  countries 


Value. 


178.000 

122,000 
44,000 
73,000 
24.000 

112,000 
19,000 
87.000 

340.000 
43,000 

178.  OOa 


Total I      2,631,000^ 
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Whither  exported. 


Quantity.         Value. 


RoMia 

i*wedeii  and  Korway ! 

DeDoiark 

OrmuuiT  ... ' 

BoUand   

B«-Isinm 

Franer : , 

PortDgal.  Asorem  and  Madeira 

S}Min  and  Canaries 

It»iy I 

Turkey ' 

J.ra.; 

FnilcdSutea 

Weat  lodiea  (foreif^n) ; 

Mfiico ,....' 

Central  America - 

rntt«d  States  of  Coloni bla 

VeaezueU 

ChiU 

Biaiil 

Vrngmr .^ 

ArKentine  Republic 

BritidilDdia  I 

Sinits  Settlements I 

Aa*tnJia 

Britinli  North  America   I 

BritWi  West  Indies  and  Guiana 

Ot  h«T  countries I 

Total I      13,075,100 


Pounds. 

DtMart. 

829,700 

763. 000 

542,900 

471,000 

145, 300 

141,000 

1,356.600 

1, 215, 000 

646,400 

437.000 

277,300 

243,000 

171,600 

151,000 

255,700 

160.000 

388,700 

335,000 

146,000 

92.000 

164,800 

92,000 

164,800 

102,000 

2.497,600 

2.133,000 

310,300 

204,000 

379, 100 

253.000 

130.900 

92,000 

163,400 

87,000 

113, 100 

73.000 

273.500 

160,0t)0 

971,700 

8U7.000 

181.600 

180,000 

266.400 

248. 000 

794,600 

418.000 

181.500 

97.000 

319,900 

253,000 

510, 100 

403,000 

126,100 

97.000 

665. 500 

372.000 

10, 074, « 


9. — Exports  of  all  other  cotton  mnnufactures. 


Whither. 


Value. 


ToRiiasia $186,000 

Swedenand  Norwaj' 107,000 

Gennany 301,000 

Holland 170,000 

Beijriuro 233,000 

France 252,000 

Portoxal 34.000 

Spain  and  Canaries 38.000 

Italy 53,000 

Tttrliey 78,000 

Algeria 29.000 

Eastern  Africa  (native  aUtes)  . .  190, 000 

♦Java 29.000 

China 78.000 

Japan 24.000 

United  States 447. 000 

West  Indies  (not  British 122, 000 

Mfiiw 34,000 


Whither. 


Value. 


To  Central  America $24,000 

United  States  of  Colombia 02, 000 

Chili 97,000 

Brazil 126,000 

Uruguiiy 29.000 

Argentine  Repabllc 87, 000 

South  Africa  (British) 486, 000 

Britishlndia 360,000 

Straits  Settlements     98,000 

Ceylon 24,000 

Honff-Kong 83.000 

Australia 510.000 

Canada 117.000 

,         British  West  Indies  and  Guiana  ,  68, 000 

All  other  countries 206.000 

Total 4.821.000 


Iran  and  steel, — ^The  exports  of  1881  were  435,576  tons  more  than 
those  of  1872,  but  in  value  $40,926,000  less.  The  following  details  of 
the  tra4le  of  the  first  and  last  years  of  the  decade  will  give  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  change  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  than  any  general  statement 
which  conld  be  made. 
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Exports  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  Unitefl  Kingdom  in  1872  and  1881. 

4  -  — 

1872.  1881. 

Ufrtcriptiou. 


Pig 

Bar,  aiiffle.  bolt,  aud  rod 

Kailroaa  iron 

Hoopa,  sheets,  boiler  plate,  Slv. 

Tin  platea 

Caat^  and  mauufactiireH  of 

Wire 

Old  and  scrap 


Total  iron  . 


Steel,  unwruujzlit... 
Steel  manufactures  . 


Total  steel 

Total  of  iron  and  steel . 


Quantity. 

Value. 

I 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ttrna. 

7'«»i*. 

1. 331, 143 

$:«.625,000  , 

1,482.364  , 

$19.  926.  000- 

313,800 

17,606,000  , 

294,361 

9,  793,  000 

945.420 

49,  669, 000 

82<»,800 

27.  50<>.  000 

207, 495 

16,  573, 000 

304.925 

16, 606.  000 

118,  083 

18,  5<'2.  000 

24.3,  381 

20, 120,  000 

269,607 

23.182,000 

291.844 

19. 317.  000 

33,  .'>40 

3,271.000 

75,129 

4,860.000 

1            107.521 

3. 188. 000 

123.  725 

2.381,000 

'        3,326,409 

164,666,000 

3,  636,  519 

120,  303,  000 

44.969 

7. 183. 000 

167,  i23 

9,  088,  000 

11.384 

3, 092,  000 

16.  373 

4.  501. 000 

56,353 

10, 275. 000 

183.796 

13.  589.  000 

3,  382,  762 

174,  941, 000 

3,  820.  315 

134, 092,  J»00 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  foregoing  detailed  statement  that  the  increase 
in  quantity  as  well  a^s  the  decrease  in  price  were  general.  The  decrease 
in  the  values  of  the  several  articles  will  be  seen  by  the  following  state- 
ment : 

Prices  of  iron  and  steel  per  ton. 


Ailicles. 


Iron: 

Pig 

Bar.  anple.  Set; 

Railroad  iron 

Hoops,  sheets,  Arc 

Tinplut«« 

Cast,  and  manufactures , 

Wire 

Old  

Steel: 

Unwroupht    

Manufactures 

It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  foregoing  decline  with  anything  like  a  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  British  iron  industry  at  present.  If  we  are  ever 
to  assume  that  in  1872  the  most  liberal  profits  were  realized,  it  is  hard 
to  account  for  profits  at  present  prices.  With  every  allowance  for  in- 
creased facilities  in  production,  manufjicture,  and  shipment,  the  forego- 
ing statement  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  British  iron  industry  is- 
sailing  very  close  to  the  wind  in  order  to  maintain  its  place  in  the 
world's  competitive  race. 

In  regard  to  the  exports  of  British  iron  and  steel  rails — einbraccnl  in 
the  foregoing  statement  under  the  caption  of  "railroad  iron'' — the  fol- 
lowing details  will  prove  of  interest : 


Price  in 

Price  in 

Dei 

ii-«aMt* 

1872. 

1881. 

per 

ton. 

r23  91 

$13  46 

$10  4r> 

r^  30 

33  20 

2:i  10 

52  56 

33  52 

10  04 

70  66 

.'-.4  34 

25  32 

156  80 

83  14 

73  6ft 

86  10 

62  49 

65  91 

97  64 

64  80 

32  84 

29  52 

19  19 

10  33 

159  62 

54  42 

105  20 
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Description. 


Years. 
1879. 


1880. 


iTDnrmOs tons. 

Stftl  nils do. 


177,  852 
235,453  I 


107,268 
.251,491 


55,004 
332, 145 


144,903 
459,187 


Toua 


do.. 


413,305 


1]9.68«> 
591,419 


358,759  387,749  604,090  I  714,105 


Iron  nils value 

SIm)  rails do. 


$5. 638, 000     $2,  940.  000     $1, 434.  000 
9,411.000       9,078,000       9,481,000 


$4,544,000  , 
15,926,000  ! 


$3,  441,  000 
19, 255, 000 


Total do..    15,049.000     12,018,000     10. 915, 000     20,  470, OOO  ;     22,696,000 

The  prices  of  the  iron  rails,  as  above,  were  about  as  follows,  per  ton: 
In  1877,  $31.75  ;  in  1878,  $27.48 ;  in  1879,  $26 ;  in  1880,  $31.36 ;  in  1881, 
•28.67. 

The  prices  of  steel  rail  were  about  as  follows:  In  1877,  $40;  in  1878, 
•:«);  in  1879,  $28.56;  in  1880,  $34.69;  in  1881,  $32.42.  The  increase  in 
the  price  of  both  iron  and  steel  rails,  in  1880,  was  occasioned  by  the  gene- 
nil  revival  of  trade  daring  the  last  half  of  1879  and  the  first  half  of 
1880,  especially  in  the  United  States ;  that  sudden  demand  being  satis- 
fied, the  prices  fell  back  again  to  very  nearly  their  normal  figure.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  price  per  ton  of  steel  rails  in  1881  was  only  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  price  of  iron  rails  in  1877. 

Of  the  total  exports  of  rails  during  the  years  1879, 1880,  and  1881,  the 
following  amounts  were  sold  to  the  United  States : 

Exports  of  British  rails  to  the  United  States,       r 


Iron  rails 

Deacription. 

•           w    tOUA 

Slrrl  nil«     

Hn 

Total 

Inmraili  

StMlnils 

do  .. 

Total 

do  ... 

1879. 


20,955 
23,681 


44.636  I 


106,061 
113,214  I 


219.275  I 


$497,000  $3,246,000 
670,000   4,082,000 


1881. 


06,3;)9 
195.  295 


291.634 


$2,682,000 
6,512,000 


1,167,000  I  7,328,000    9,194,000 


The  prices  per  ton  of  iron  and  steel  rails  exported  to  the  United  States^ 
as  above  were  as  follows,  the  general  prices  to  all  other  countries  being 
given  in  parentheses  for  comiiarison : 

Iron  rails.— In  1879,  $23.71  ($26);  in  1880,  $30.62  ($31.36);  in  1881, 
♦27.94  ($28.67). 

Steel  rails.— lu  1879,  $27.92  (28.56);  in  1880,  $36.12  ($34.49);  in  1881, 
133.39  ($32.42).  ' 

It  thus  appeara  that  whil^the  iron  rails  exported  to  the  United  States 
(luring  the  last  three  years  were  considerably  less  per  ton  than  the 
average  price  of  British  exports  to  all  countries,  the  steel  rails,  save  in 
1879,  were  considerably  more  than  the  average  price  to  all  countries. 
Of  the  total  exports  of  British  rails  during  the  year  1881  three-fourths 
of  the  in>n  and  more  than  one-thiid  of  the  steel  were  for  the  United 
States. 

The  following  statements  show  the  distribution  of  the  iron  and  steel 
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-exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  duriDg  the  years  1872  and  1881,  and  tlie 
.chancres  which  have  occurred  in  the  trade  during  the  decade : 


CouDtrieA. 


1872. 


1»81. 


Inrrease  and 
decroase. 


PKi   IRON'.' 


I 


I 


United  States '. I  $4,918,000  ,  $6,619,000  ,  4-  $1,701,000 

Germany  /. i  7,232,000  ■  3,062,000       -  4,170,000 

Holland* 8,226.000  |  2,888,000     —  5,38^000 

France 2,046.000  1,700,000     -  346,000 

Rasaia I  549,000  1  1,934.000     -f  1,385,000 

BelRinm  3,290,000;  978,000  1-  2.312,000 

Canada  I  2.381,000  I  520.000     —  1.881,000 

JLllothor 3,983,000]  2,275,000     ~  1,708.000 


Total piginin '  32,625.000     19,926,000  |  +  12,699,000 


RAILROAIl  lUOX. 


TJnitod  StiU«6 

Canada 

Australaftia , 

BritiHh  India  

Brazil 

Italy 

Kuasia    

Bpaln  

Sw^eden  and  Norway  . 
British  South  Africa. 

€hUl  and  Peru 

Another 


884,000 
403.000 
409, 000 
724,  000 
K75,  000  I 
601.000 
564.000 
530.000 
583,000  I 


803,000 
233,000 


9,  336. 

8.674, 

3,368, 

3, 110, 

1,394, 

909, 

549, 

501, 

233. 

224. 

97. 

4. 105, 


000  - 
000  - 
000  '  + 
000  I  -f 
000  I  + 
000  + 
000  — 
000  — 
000  I  — 
000  I  + 
000  - 
000  1  - 


14,  548. 000 

729,000 

2,  955, 000 

2,  :M<>.  000 

519,  000 

248,000 

5,000 

29.000 

35ti(oO0 

2i4,  000 

1,706,000 

11, 101,  000 


Total  railroad  iron  ...: 49,669,000     27,500,000     -22,142,000 


BAR,   ANGLE.   IIOI.T,    AND   ROD. 


Oauada 

British  India.. 
Australasia  . . . 
United  States  . 
Italy 


Germany 

Russia 

Turkey 

Holland 

France I 

All  other !    9,555,000 


634,000  i 
772, 000 
131, 000 
363,000  , 
996.000  I 
928,000 
137,000 
680,000  , 
462,000  I 


1,  337, 000 

1, 298,  000 

1, 225, 000 

758, 000 

700.000 

287,000 

136.000 

267,000 

116,000 

34,000 

3,  635, 000 


+ 

I- 
I   + 


1.297.000 
526,000 

1,0^2,000 
396.000 
296,000 
641.000 

1.001,000 

413.000 

346,000 

34,000 

5, 920, 000 


Total  har,  angle,  &c 17,656,000  ,    9,793,000 


7. 86:),  000 


HOOPS,  SHKRTB,  AXD  DOILEU  AXI>  AHUOK  FLATEB.  I 

I 

Australasia $675,000  i  $4,301,000  +  $3,626,000 

British  India  '  812.000  1.584,000  +  772,000 

UnitedStates 1,944.000  1,463,000  ,  h  481,000 

Russia 821,000  1  758.  (KM)  '  -  63,000 

Germany 996,000  i  637,000  -  359,000 

Canada I  1,064,000,  612,000  -  452,000 

Italy '  569,000  I  602,000,+  33.000 

Holland 593,000  262,000  -  331.000 

France '  248,000  |  345,000  +  97,000 

Spain  I  471,000  510,000  +  39,000 

All  other 8,193,000  5,532,000  -  2.661.000 


Total  hoops,  sheets.  &c 16, 573, 000  |  16, 606. 000     -f  33,000 


TIX   I'LATKS.  I 

UniUd  States I  13,462,000     14,770,000  I 

€anada *.  694,000          957,000 

Australasia 914,000  •        749,000 

*Yance 452,000  ,        457,000 

All  other  countries '  2,980,000       3,187,000 


1.304,000 

263,000 

235.000 

5.00(» 

207.000 


Total  tin  plates |  18.502,000  |  20,120,000  '  +     1,618,000 


CAST,    AXD  MASIFACTVHE8  OF  IROX. 

Australasia ,    2,483,000 

British  India I     1.209,000 

British  South  Africa 

Brazil 982.  (KK) 


I 


4. 049, 000 
3,266.000  , 
1,484.000 
952, 000  I 


1, 566,  (m 

2,055.000 

1,434,000 

.30.000 
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CouotriM. 

1872. 

1881. 

'  Increase  and 
decrease. 

nsaee 

$.^89,000 
1,239,000 
1,973.000 
1,  918,  000 
1,142,000 
471,000 
1,  731, 000 
1, 157,  000 
8,288,000 

$831,000 
802,000 

+ 

$242,000 
437.000 

Knntii . .      .   

CmmUm        .     .                    

773,000  ,  - 
729,000     ~ 
510, 000     ~ 
022,000     + 
442.000     + 

43,000  ;  - 

4,864,000  1  - 

1, 200,  000 

GfniAn  J     « 

1, 118,000 

HiriluHl''                                                                             

632,000 

5i»Ib 

151,000 

l^nitidStetefl             

1, 289,  000 

Pen 

1,114,000 

All  othw  countries 

3,  366,  000 

Total  caot,  Ac                                      .     .................. 

23, 182, 000 

19,377,000 

- 

3, 807, 000 

STXXL,  UXWBOUOHT. 

raitedStateo     

8,737,000 

133,000 

3, 013, 000 

5,492,000 

627,000 

2,969,000 

+ 
+ 

1.  755, 000 

fnuiee 

194,000 

AU  otfafir  conntriea                   

44  000 

Total  iitpol,  Tinwroaglitr...^.-^ - ■,-, 

7,188,000 

9,088,000 

+ 

1,905,000 

flTXBL  MAKUVACTUBXS. 

^>t  d«fligiuiti*d  by  conntries 

Total  ttool  mannfiactiirM. ........r .rr,^- 

8,092,000 

4,501.000 

+ 

1.509,000 

Woolen  yarns  and  manufactures. — The  exports  of  woolen  yarns  in  1872 
vere  10,015,024  pounds,  and  $13,977,000  greater  than  the  exports  of 
1881.  The  decrease  in  value,  it  will  be  noted,  is  much  greater  than 
even  the  decrease  in  quantity,  the  price  in  1872  averaging  74.69  cents 
per  poand,  and  in  1881  only  52.72  cents  per  pound. 

The  exports  of  wool  manufactures  show  a  far  more  serious  decline 
than  even  the  exports  of  yarn,  having  fallen  off  in  quantity' from 
412,540,935  yards  and  in  value  from  $157,368,000  in  1872  to  272,735,000 
yards,  valued  at  $88,106,000  in  1881. 

The  following  details  of  the  exports  of  woolen  manufactures  in  1872 
and  in  1881  wiU  show  wherein  the  foregoing  changes  principally  took 
place : 

Exports  of  Bi-iiish  woolen  and  worsted  manufactures, 

[Unmixed  and  mixed.] 


Articles. 


1872. 


Quantity. 


Valae. 


1881. 


Quantity.  Value. 


Clotha,  coatin/Ss,  Ae 

Wonted  stnfls 

Blanketo  and  blanketing 

riaonels 

Carpets 

Hodety \ 

All  other  kinds 5 

Total 


Yards. 

40, 734, 224 

844,968,689 

6, 257, 524 

8, 764. 598 

11, 815, 900 


$33, 981. 000 

101, 608, 000 

3. 057. 000 

2.313,000 

9, 817, 000 

7,092.000 


Tards. 
55, 692. 100 
191,050,600 
6, 856. 000 
9, 027, 500 
9, 709, 700 


$36, 

35. 

2. 

1, 

5, 

[J: 


713, 000 
157, 000 
828,000 
895,000 
657,000 
380,000 
476,000 


412,540,985 


157,868.000 


272.785,900 


88, 106, 000 


It  thus  appears  that  the  principal  decrease  occurred  in  worsted 
goods:  a  decrease  of  153,018,089  yards  in  quantity,  and  a  decrease  of 
$66,551,000  in  value  in  ten  years.  The  decrease  in  carpets  is  almost 
relatively  as  large. 

The  exports  of  cloths  and  coatings  show  an  increase  in  quantity  and 
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in  value.    The  decrease  in  the  value  per  yard  from  1872  to  1881  was  as 
follows! 


1 

1 

« 

•^.i 

t^  . 

Pi 

Articles. 

|g 

II 

:1 

S^ 

§5 

i 

5, 

^ 

& 

CenU. 

CenU. 

CmU. 

Cloths  coatinn.  Ac 

83.42 
29.45 
48.  «J 
26.38 

78.85 

65.02 
18.32 
44.50 
21 
5a  26 

17.50 

Worsted  stnflSi. 

11.13 

Blankets 

4.35 

Flannels 

&38 

Carpets 

2a  50 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  woolen  manufacturing  industry  of 
England,  as  far  as  the  ezi)ort  trade  is  concerned,  has  declined  nearly 
one-half  in  ten  years. 

Linen  manufactures. — ^The  exports  of  linen  manufactures  have  de- 
clined since  1872,  in  quantity,  71,008,404  yards,  and  in  value  $11,566,000. 
The  particulars  of  this  decline  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement : 


Description. 


Linen  goods,  plain 

Linen  goods,  checked  and  colored  . 
Sail-cloth  and  sails 


Total  piece-goods . 

Thread  for  sewing 

Another 


1872. 


Qoantityi 


L. 


Valao. 


1881. 


Qaantity. 


Tardi, 

233,838,338  $85,101,000 

7. 307. 040  1, 137, 000 

3,783,126  [  1,004.000 


245,010,404  I      37,422,000 

1,645.000 

'        1,011,000 


Tardi.       \ 

165, 045. 500  I 

5,400,800  , 

3,308,000 


Valae. 


$23,507,000 
782,000 
806.000 


173, 853. 300 


25,005,000 
1.604,000 
1,713,000 


Total  linen  manufactores 245,010,404        30,078,000  1    173,858.300 


I 


28,412.000 


The  exports  of  linen  yam  declined  from  31,187,051  pounds,  valued 
at  $10,357,000,  in  1872,  to  18,285,500  pounds,  valued  as  $5,137,000,  in 
1881,  showing  a  very  large  decrease  in  this  important  industry,  both 
in  the  exports  of  yarns  and  manufactures. 

Jute  yam  and  manufactures. — ^The  jute  manufactures  show  an  increase 
of  119,843,543  yards  and  $4,262,000  in  1881,  as  compared  with  1872. 
Jute  yarn,  while  showing  an  increase  of  4,642,431  pounds,  shows  a  de- 
crease in  value  of  over  $121,000.  The  value  of  jute  yarn  was  a  little 
less  than  10  cents  in  1872 ;  in  1881  it  was  valued  at  6.81  cents  per 
pound.  The  jute  manufactures  exported  in  1872  averaged  8.55  cents 
per  yard,  while  those  exported  in  1881  averaged  only  5.61  cents  i>er  yard. 

Coaly  cokCy  and  cinders. — ^The  exports  of  coal  in  ten  years  show  an  in- 
crease in  quantity  of  5,947,769  tons,  but  a  decrease  in  value  of 
$7,644,000.  The  value  of  British  coal  exported  in  1873,  the  year  of  the 
decade  in  which  it  had  reached  its  maximum  value,  averaged  $4.99  per 
ton,  while  the  exports  of  1880  and  1881  averaged  only  about  $2.13  perton. 
The  exports  of  coke  and  cinders  show,  relatively,  the  same  changes — 
increase  in  quantity  and  decrease  in  value. 

Machinery  and  milltoork. — ^The  exports  of  machinery  and  mill-work 
during  the  year  1881  show  that  this  great  branch  of  British  industry 
has  recovered  from  the  dullness  of  recent  years  and  has  nearly  touched 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  maximum  year  of  the  decade,  1873. 
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Hardware  and  cutlery. — Although  the  exports  of  the  year  1881  show 
an  increase  of  over  $5,600,000  on  those  of  the  preceding  year,  they  still 
show  a  decrease  of  nearly  $6,000,000  from  those  of  the  year  1872.  The 
British  manufacturers  are  putting  forth  their  best  efforts  to  maintain 
their  leading  position  in  this  important  industry  in  foreign  markets. 
With  American,  French,  and  Grerman  competition,  it  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  they  will  be  able  to  reach  the  volume  of  their  exports  of  1872. 

Wearing  apparel. — ^This  export  shows  an  increase  in  1881  over  1872  of 
nearly  $3,000,000,  and,  although  during  the  ^<  panic  years"  it  declined 
somewhat,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  only  leading  British  export  which  has 
shown  a  steady  advance.  More  than  one-half  the  total  exports  of  wear- 
ing apparel  for  the  year  1881  went  to  Australasia  and  British  South 
Africa,  and  fully  another  quarter  went  to  other  British  possessions,  thus 
leaving  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  for  shipment  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, of  which  France  was  the  chief  purchaser,  the  United  States  re- 
ceiving about  $350,000  worth. 

Haberdashery  and  millinery. — The  exports  for  the  year  1881  show  an 
increase  over  those  of  the  preceding  year,  but  a  decrease  as  compared 
with  1872  of  over  $9,700,000,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  export 
will  ever  again  reach  the  volume  of  1872  and  1873. 

TOTAI.  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  following  statements,  showing  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  first  by  articles  and  next  by  countries,  supplemented  by  state- 
ments showing  the  navigation  and  the  commerce  between  that  kingdom 
and  France  and  the  United  States,  have  been  compiled,  with  great  care 
and  labor,  from  o£Bcial  returns,  ana  are  very  clear  expositions  of  British 
trade  in  all  its  comparative  bearings : 

Total  imports  into  Great  Britain  by  continents  and  covntries. 


Whence  imported. 


OOKTDnRT  OV  AVUCA. 


Al^erU. 


1872. 


$1,744,000 


Chm  of  Good  Hope |  15,495,000 

CueiyUlaiida ,    2,094.000 

EaskCoaetdiftilTeaettiemeDt) i       503,000 

E|7pt    -.^ I  79.030,000 


iPo !        112,000 

Frmch  Poueeaioiw  (Senegftmbia) i 

OeUeoesi |    1.900,000 


MMiritiiu. 
Moftteco... 


4, 4761000 
3.332.000 
2.526,000 


1875. 


$2, 429, 000 


16. 088, 000 
2,060.000 

310,000 
52, 020. 000 

136,000 


2, 283. 000 
238.000 
4, 003,  000 
3,454.000 
3,663,000 


(Africa 

West  AiHca 

Seanim.... 

ffierrm  Leone  and  Gambia 

St.  Helena 

Tonis 

West  Coaat  (natlTe  aettlement). 


530, 000  '  456, 000 
15,000 

43d,  000  680, 000 

98.000  '  54,000 

690,000  I  734.000 

9, 210, 000  I  8, 020, 000 


Total  from  AMea 126.168,000  >  09.551,000 


coaiimLUT  OF  ambrica. 


I 


United  States 264,574,000  336,816,000 

We«t  Indies : 


Spaais] 
Fivnoh 


I  25.408,000 
151, 000 
423,000 
214,000 


oh, 

Dutch 

Danish 
Gniasa: 

Dnteh 850,000 

Ha5tl  and  St.  Domingo 1,896.000 

Mexico 2,W7,000 

Central  America ]    6,470,000  i 

UnitMl  States  of  Colombia |    4,950,000  1 


17, 826, 000 
556,000 
136,000 
185,000 

661,000 
2, 157, 000 
3,502,000 
6, 358, 000 
4,673,000 


1879. 


1880.   I   1881. 


$2, 206, 000  $3, 600,  OCO 


10,429,000 
1, 652, 000 

734,000  I 
43,209,000 
73,000  I 


2,244,000 

60,000 

3, 137, 000 

748,000 

3,958,000 

50,000 

354,000 

11,000 

574,000 

44,000 

1,987,000 

6, 732, 000 


24, 398, 000 

2,  079. 000 

1, 035, 000 

44,638.000 

68,000 

30,000 

8, 017, 000 

40,000 

1,  385,  000 
1, 705.  000 

2,  088, 000 

107,000 
806,000 


87, 201, 000 


446,235,000 

13,440,000 

58,000 

335,000 

175,000 


768,000 

10,000 

2,429,000 

8, 282, 000 


$3,649,000 

34,000 

28, 908, 000 

1,686,000 

1, 001, 000 

45,  835, 000 

25,000 

19,000 

1, 701,  »)00 

223,000 

1,682,000 

1, 195, 000 

2, 808,  COO 

150, 000 
660,000 


782,000 

30,000 

2, 676, 000 

7, 042. 000 


97,475,000  ,  94,096,000 


520,414,000 

8, 530, 000 
1,000 
83.000  I 
840,000 


714, 000  -  490, 000  482.  qoo 

505,000;  908.000  554  000 

2, 833, 000  3, 062, 000  2, 872,  000 

6,715,000  6,607,000  6  817,000 


501, 800, 000 

7,802.000 
118,000 
35,000 
90,000 
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Whence  imported. 


COKTIKENT  OF  AFRICA— Continued. 


Tenezuela 

Ecuador ■ 

Peru 

Bolivia 

CliiU 

Brazil 

TJnignay 

Argentine  Bepnbllo 

Patagonia 

Britiah  Posseasiona : 

Canada  

Newfoundland 

Bermuda 

West  India  lalanda  . 

Honduras 

Guiana 

Falkland  lalanda... 


Total  firom  America . 


CONTIlf  EMT  OF  ABIA. 

Arabia: 

Aden 

Muscat 

Borneo 

Cevlon 

China 

Cochin  China 

Hong-Kong 

India: 

British  Poasessiona 

Dnt«h  Possessions 

French  Possessions 

Portuguese  Possessions — 

Spanish  PtMsessions 

^ativelslands 

Japan  

Persia 

Siam 

Straits  Settlements 

Turkey  in  Asia : 


Total  from  Asia . 


AUSTRALASIA. 


West  Australia..... 
South  Australia  . . . 

Victoria 

Nbw  South  Wales., 

Queensland 

Tasmaiiia 

New  Zealand 

Fiiii  Islands 


Total  from  Australasia . 


COKTIXB5T  OF  XUROFE. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Channel  Islands 

Denmark 

France  

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Italy 

Malta 

Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  and  Serrla. 

Netherlands,  The 

Norway 

Portugal 

Ronmania 

Buasia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 


Total  from  Europe 


540, 090, 000 


1872. 


$508,000 

1, 186, 000 

20,460,000 

4, 770, 000 

27, 162, 000 

45, 927, 000 

45. 900, 000 

9,244,000 

20,000 

44, 159, 000 
2,327,000 


24, 684. 000 

755,000 

6.621,000 

185,000 


34,000 


277,000 
364.000 
322,000 
45,000 
571,000 

600.000 
561,000 
175,000 


6,684,000 


897,000 
34,000 
826.000 
025,000 
367,000 


1875. 


$180, 000 

1, 137. 000 

23, 723, 000 

2, 249,  000 

20. 881, 000 

36, 061, 000 

36, 036, 000 

6,606,000 

93,000 

49, 429, 000 

2, 900.  000 

25.000 

26,297,000 

9. 860, 000 

9,284,000 

243,000 


597, 374. 000 


627,302,000 


1, 312, 000 


146. 000 

21. 280, 000 

65, 861, 000 

34,000 

5, 610,  000 

146, 380, 000 

7,  009,  000 

263,000 


7, 577, 000 

1,836.666 

214.  000 

209.000 

15,  300, 000 

12, 780, 000 


289,282,000  285.811,000 


784,000 

9.958,000 

29,064,000 

18. 020. 000 

3, 357. 000 

1,832,000 

12, 945, 000 


75, 910, 000 


4, 
63, 

2. 

17, 

203. 

W, 

9, 
20. 


425,000 
941,000 
976,000 
574, 000 
162,000 
292.000 
506.000 
705,000 
206,000 
914,000 


1,074.000 
14. 358, 000 
39. 066, 000 
21.  581. 000 
4. 518. 000 
2.317,000 
16, 952,  000 


99.866,000 


6.412.000 
71. 739. 000 

3. 434, 000 

20, 604,  000 

229,482.000 

105,  698, 000 

544.000 

8.559.000 
22,404,000 

1. 137, 000 


63, 

11, 
20, 

117, 
45, 
32. 

14. 


704.000 
497,000 
012,000 

(*) 

710,000 
254,000 
660,000 

(t) 
063,000 


79.583,000 
10. 472. 000 
21,586,000 

(*) 

100,231,000 

;  42,068,000 

'  32.849.000 

(t) 

19,060,000 


1879. 


$569,000 

2, 542, 000 

16.468.000 

1, 487, 000 

18, 167,  000 

23, 085, 000 

1, 808, 000 

4. 024, 000 

93,000 

47, 793. 000 
2,969,000 
43,000 
20, 610, 000 
1, 108, 000 
10,780,000 
806,000 


711. 518, 000 


1,006,000 
10,000 


17, 840, 000 

63, 698, 000 

122,000 

6. 349, 000 

120, 032, 000 

8, 670, 000 

34,000 

39,000 

7. 194, 000 

2,192,*  000 

350.000 

146.000 

12. 466, 000 

12.160,000 


241.708,000 


909,000 
14. 858, 000 
36. 774. 000 
25. 102, 000 
4. 359, 000 
2. 711, 000 
21, 862. 000 
107,000 


106, 682, 000 


8. 194, 000 

52, 128. 000 

3, 48.5,  000 

22, 708,  000 

186,  911,  000 

107, 000. 000 

175.000 

9. 040, 000 

15,717,000 

926,000 


106,721.000 
9, 812, 000 
14. 693. 000 
6,660,000 
53, 766, 000 
40,819,000 
31, 450, 000 

(t) 
4, 717. 000 


721, 601, 000  ,776, 862, 000  ;674, 430, 000 


1880. 


$962,000 

3, 141, 000 

12,891,000 

U  599,000 

16. 800. 000 

25^564,000 

3,378,000 

4. 316. 000 

39,000 

62,840,000 

2, 226. 000 

29.000 

21, 627. 000 

923.000 

10, 313, 000 

472,000 


1881. 


1,895,000 


16.456,000 

67,460,000 

688,000 

6,090,000 

146,874.000 
10,872,000 


44,000 

8,204,000 

4,000 

2,  586, 000 

399.000 

118,  000 

17, 372, 000 

11, 227, 000 


279, 669, 000 


1, 195. 000 

17. 695, 000 

39. 722. 000 

33. 121, 000 

4,678.000 

2.638,000 

25.285,000 

826.600 


124, 660. 000 


$1,018,000 
1,410,000 

10, 638,  ICO 
1,  5.4, 000 

IS.  207, 000 

28, 712. 000 
2, 260, 000 
4,018,000 


62,026.000 

2,894,000 

44,000 

18,006,000 

967,000 

9, 676. 000 

447.000 


673,390.000 


1,749,000 
12,000 


10, 881, 000 

62, 012, 000 

102,000 

4,937,000 

158, 577, 000 
12, 942. 000 


11,392,000 

■3,285,000 

403.000 

165,000 

18, 390. 000 

13, 729, 000 


288,670,000 


1,278.000 
15,518,000 
43,822.000 
37,481.000 
6.468,000 
2.666.000 
24. 912, 000 
58,000 


131, 080. 000 


0, 956. 000 

54. 603. 000 

3. 935. 000 

25. 675.  000 

203. 428. 000 

118, 365, 000 

2()0. 000 

7.204,000 

16,451,000 

1,005^000 


125. 918, 000 
13. 231, 000 
18, 278. 000 
7,102,000 
60,735,000 
52,002.000 
40.159,000 

(1) 
7,607.000 


762,988,000 


6, 760, 000 

55. 039. 000 

3. 674.  000 

22. 414. 000 

194. 319. 000 

114,939.000 

128,000 

10. 512. 000 

16, 917. 000 

826.000 

668,000 

HI.  892, 000 

13  132.000 

16. 815  000 

13. 409, 000 

68.438.000 

48,736.000 

35,731,000 

(t) 
«,  636. 000 


735^176,000 


*  Not  reported. 


t  Not  noted  in  British  trade  returaa,  being  indirect 
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Exportifrom  Greai  Britain  6y  oaniinent9  and  countries. 


Wmther  exported. 


OOHTDTXHT  OV  AFBICA. 


Algeria 

AMenaioB 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Ctearv  lalands 

Zaet  CoMt  (DAtive  aettlement) 


FcnuttdoPo 

Freacli  Poeoeaelona  (SesegMnbiA) . 
GoldCoMt 


XAdnsMfear . 
MMiikiu  ... 


Moroeoo. 

HeUl 

Poitnimeee  Poeeeariona; 

SeotAfHea 

Weat  Africa 


St.  HeleBa 

Sieiia  I^one..  ••••...  •••••..•> ... 

Tripoli 

Tunis 

West  Cosst  (nattve  settlement) . 


Total  to  Africa. 


00HTlini3IT  OP  AiaUCA. 


United  SUteo  . 
WeatlMiiea: 

Spanish  ... 

Ftench.... 

Dntch 


Onana: 

Ticaeh 

Dutch   

Hayti  aad  Sob  Domingo  . 


Ccatnl  America 

United  Statea  of  Colombia. 


CkSli 

Bimdl 

Uraitnay 

Ai^crvtiae  Bepoblic . 


Canada. 
Kevfbnndlaiid  . 


Weatlndiea. 


Gmiaaa 

Vklklandfalsads. 


Total  to  America. . 


uomusT  ov  jmiA. 


AjaMa:  Aden. 

cnhm :::::::: 

CUaa    

CorUa  China.. 


British  . 
Datch.. 


flpoaish 

Ifatfrel 


1872. 


1879. 


Prodacts  of 
the  United 
Kingdom. 


•447,000 

34.000 

15, 893. 000 

1,190.000 

444,000 

35, 496, 000 

93,000 

59,000 

2,172,000 

34,000 

2,871,000 

1, 420,  OOO 

8,498,000 

64.000 
1.676.000 


122,000 
1,938,000 

406.000 

5,805,000 


63.664.000 


229, 196, 000 

16,885,000 

195,090 

2,283.000 

2,327,000 


365,000 

8,065.000 

4,372,000 

1,632,000 

15, 412, 000 

2,662,000 

433,000 

16,238,000 

156,000 

16. 364, 000 

87, 604, 000 

9, 321, 000 

19, 584, 000 

51,089,000 

8,94.3.000 

822.000 

13, 054, 000 

797.000 

4,833,000 

120,000 


$1,118,000 

15,000 

23,009,000 

846,000 

2,230.000 

10, 723, 000 

49,000 

853,000 

2,308,000 

80.000 

1,779,000 

1, 530, 000 

7,932,000 

420,000 

2,507.000 

186.000 

136,000 

1, 803, 000 

186.000 

4,164,000 


61,276,000 


124,022,000 

11,889.000 

1, 190. 000 

860.000 

1,046,000 

28,000 

189,000 

767,000 

8. 718, 000 

3,641,000 

4,393,000 

2,284,000 

1,443.000 

4,418,000 

292,000 

6,096,000 

29,092,000 

4,704,000 

10,885,000 

27,463,000 

2,274,000 

287,000 

10, 813. 000 

481,000 

3,514.000 

83.000 


1880. 


Prodnctaofl 

Dial  coun- '       *"*'• 
tries.  I 


$1, 419, 000 

12,000 

24. 179, 000 

1. 020,  000 

763,000 

14, 868, 000 

83,000 

233,000 

2,240,000 

250,000 

1, 740, 000 

1, 195, 000 

8.025.000 

850,000 
1.496,000 

185,000 

94,000 

1.598,000 

481.000 

8.658,000 


63,739,000 


148.952.000 

7. 144, 000 
768,000 

1,185,000 
979,000 

22,000 

257,000 

2,449,000 

5,954,000 

8,198,000 

5,054,000 

2,080,000 

1, 710, 000 

1,522,000 

384,000 

9, 326, 000 

82, 475, 000 

6,711,000 

11,911,000 

33,126,000 

4,840,000 

291,000 

10, 852, 000 

490,000 

8.558,000 

122,000 


452.810,000  ,254,296,000  ,295,355.000 


625.000 


5, 178, 000 

88,263.000 

15,000 

15,063,000 

116, 003, 000 
8. 750, 000 


1,997,000 


1,648,000 


4,019,000 

24,980,000 

.28.000 

15, 202, 000 

110,894,000 

8,065,000 

117,000 

7,000 

2,978,000 

2,000 


496,000 

6,000 

4,796,000 

I  24,610,000 

I  6,000 

,  18.861.000 


147.992,000 

8,608,000 

49,000 

4,000 

6, 815,  boo 

4,000 


$39,000 

3,000 

2,026.000 

243, 000 

44.000 

554,000 

11,000 

44,000 

200,000 

5,000 

136,000 

263,000 

773,000 

25,000 

1,667,000 

81,000 

38,000 

292,000 

11,000 

1,030,000 


7,415,000 


84,496,000 

8,995,000 

505.000 

25,000 

80.000 

1,000 

5.000 

78,000 

282,000 

112,000 

166,000 

48,000 

78,000 

825,000 

49,000 

1, 196, 000 

1,132.000 

166,000 

438,000 

8,677,000 

845,000 

87,000 

1,239,000 

54,000 

661,000 

44,000 


$1,468,000 

15.000 

26, 205, 000 

1,263,000 

807,000 

16, 422, 000 

44,000 

277,000 

2, 440, 000 

255.000 

1,876,000 

1, 458, 000 

8,798,000 

876,000 

3,153,000 

166,000 

132,000 

1,880,000 

442,000 

4,688,000 


71, 154, 000 


49, 119, 000 


185,000 


243,000 

2, 191, 000 

4,000 

923,000 

7.664,000 

100,000 

5.000 

2,000 

186,000, 

ligitizea'By 


184,448,000 

11, 189. 000 
1. 273, 000 
1,210.000 
1,059,000 

23,000 

262,000 

2,527,000 

6,236,000 

8, 810, 000 

5, 220, 000 

2, 123, 000 

1,788,000 

1, 847, 000 

483, 000 

10,  522, 000 

33. 607. 000 

6. 877, 000 

12,348,000 

86,708,000 

4,685,000 

828,000 

11, 591, 000 

644,000 

4,204,000 

166,000 


844,474.000 


<LJ 


681,000 

5,000 

5.089.000 

26, 801, 000 

10,000 

19, 284, 000 

155,666.000 

8.608,000 

64,000 

6,000 

6.461,000 


^J^ 
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JSxporUfrom  Great  Britain  ly  continents  and  countries — ContiDued. 


Whither  exported. 


CONTINBMT  OP  Aaia— Continued. 


Japan 

Persia 

Slam 

Straita  Settlementa. 
Turkey  in  Aaia 


Total  to  Asia. 


$10, 530. 000 

122.000 

140,000 

12, 308, 000 

12, 721,  000 


210, 508, 000 


AUSTRALASIA. 


West  Australia 

South  AuatraUa  . . . 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales. 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

F^i  Islands 


Total  to  Australasia. 


COICTIHBHT  or  BUBOPI. 


1672. 


1870. 


$14. 570, 000 

817.000 

80.000 

10, 800. 000 

15, 474, 000 


208,008,000 


818,000 

7, 520, 000 

81, 747, 000 

10, 070, 000 

2,007,000 

1, 005, 000 

15, 027, 000 


75, 107, 000 


Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Channel  Islands 

Denmark 

France 

Q«mian7 , 

Gibraltar 

Oreeoe 

lUly 

Malta  

Netherlands,  The 1 124. 

Norway    I    8, 

Portuf^ 

Boumania , 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

SwitserUnd 

Turkey  in  Europe 


0. 

83, 

4, 

4, 

11. 

187. 

208, 

«. 

6, 

37, 

4. 


Total  to  Europe 758,812,000  506,411,000 


28. 


452,000 
404,000 
408.000 
187.000 
586.000 
419.000 
524,000 
203,000 
082,000 
345,000 
731. 00«) 
120.000 
700,000 
003.000 

(*) 

830.000 
035.000 
705.000 

(t) 
060,000 


$15, 904, 000 

1,098,000 

113,000 

11, 027, 000 

13, 503, 000 


252,971,000 


885,000 
11, 760, 000 
24, 757, 000 
26,360,000 
8,580,000 
1,390.000 
18,502,000 


87,234.000 


5,088,000 
57, 770, 000 


3,050,000 

0.842,000 
120.072.000 
143,  073,  000 

8,506.000 

5. 252, 000 
20. 354. 000 

4,634,000 
75, 101, 000 

7. 521. 000 
11, 789, 000 

5,329,0U0 
51, 545, 000 
18,269.000 
11, 566, 000 

(1) 
21, 960,  000 


1880. 


Products  of 
the  United 
Kingdom. 


778,000 

11, 881, 000 

24, 106, 000 

25,685,000 

4, 33^  000 

1, 181, 000 

14, 152, 000 

113,000 


82,234,000 


2,887.000 
28,168.000 


2, 837, 000 

9,227,000 
75,788,000 
82,848,000 

8,750,000 

8,088,000 
26, 404, 000 

4. 012. 000 
44,088.000 

6. 091,  COO 
10.230,000 

5.408.0C0 
38. 846, 000 
15, 6d0, 000 

9,433,000 

(t) 
10, 274. 000 


Products  of 
foreign 
and  colo- 
nial conn- 
trlea. 


$2,687,000 

45,000 

7,000 

928,000 

574.000 


16,544,000 


88.000 

1, 283, 000 

2,939,000 

2.924,000 

287.000 

07.000 

1,240,000 

1,000 


8,828,000 


1,142,000 
84,948,000 


1,127,000 

2,178,000 

60,248,000 

58,884,000 

282,000 

478.000 

4, 874, 000 

894,000 

31, 140, 000 

8,208,000 

%  414. 000 

418,000 

14,848,000 

4, 160, 000 

6,201,000 

(1) 
1,724,000 


Total  for 
1880. 


$18, 581. 000 

1. 143, 000 

120,000 

II,  055,  oeo 

14, 167,  000 


288,  515, 000 


841.000 
13. 144. 000 
27, 045. 000 
28,809,000 
4, 6*25, 000 
1,276,000 
15,401,000 
114,000 


91, 057. 000 


4,029,000 
88, 118, 000 


3,984,000 
11. 406, 000 
136^038,000 
141. 212. 000 

4,033,000 

4,459.000 
80. 778. 000 

4.908.000 
78.078,000 

9.297.000 
12, 844, 000 

5,824.000 
68. 294, 000 
10.  820. 000 
15^034,000 

(t) 
20.998^000 


388,082,000  228.444,000  ,  017,526^000 


*  Not  reported.  t  Not  noted  in  British  returns,  being  indirect  trade. 

Total  imports  into  Gredt  Britain,  by  articles. 


Articles. 


1879. 


Animals,  living: 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows  and  oalTcs 

Sheep  and  lambs  

Swine 

Horses 

ToUlliring 

Bacon  and  hams 

Bark: 

For  tanners,  &c ... 

PeruTian 

Beads  of  glass 

Beef,  salted  and  ftvsh. 

Bones,  all  kinds 

Books 


$374,000 

22,538,000 

10,048,000 

880,000 

1,000,000 


88,286,000 


43,135,000 

782,000 
4,712,000 

200,000 
0,800,000 
2, 104. 000 

816,000 


1880. 


$378,000 

87,848,000 

11, 007, 000 

889,000 

1,185,000 


50,857,000 


53,358,000 

876,000 
6,748,000 

428,000 
11,779,000 
2, 


S^^g." 


188L 


80.328.000 

10,668.000 

899,000 


41,876,000 


61,910.000 


847,000 
8,811.000 
8.888.000 

18.850,000 


865,000 
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Articles. 


BriiiUM 

Batter 

Bvttanii  and  stada 

Ciadtos,  Blearioe  

Caoateboac 

Ctottteboao,  raanafuctare*  of 

ChMileal  mannfiftctnTes  and  prodaote. 

CkiMry.  raw  and  kiln  dried 

China  and  porcelain  ware 

Clocks : 

Cocoa I.I 

Coflee 

Coafaetioserj  

Cordaieeaad  twine 

Cork: 

Cunanvfkctured 

ManniSsctared 

Cereals  and  floor : 

Wheat 

Other  kinds,  oom  and  grain 

Wheat  floor , 

Other  kinds,  meal 

Total 

Cotton: 

Baw- 

Tama 

Kanafaciores  of  India  and  China . 

▲n  other  mannfactnres 

Drugs,  onenamerated 

D]reing  and  tanning  stuflW : 

Cochineal,  granilla,  and  dnst 

Cmch  and  Kwnbier 

Garmncine 

ladigo    

Vadder 

Madder  root 

Shnmac 

TaloDia 

Other  substances  and  extracts  . . . 

Total  dyeing  and  tanning  stnifii 

Dye-woods: 

Logwood 

Unennmerated 

xSiMvlderT  and  needlework 

Feathers: 

For  beds 

Ornamental 

Fish  

Flax,  dressed  and  nndressed 

Flowers,  artiflcial 

Frnit: 

Afanonds,  all  kinds 

Cvnanu 

Figs 

Oiangee  and  lemons 

Saisins 

Saw,  nneniDnerated 

Total  fhiit 

OsOs 

GlssB,sU  kinds 

GttSBO 

DBS: 

AraUo 

Ceorie 

Iac,  seed«  shell,  Slo 

All  Other  kinds 

Ovtta-pereha 

Total  gums 


1870. 


$082,000 
1. 186, 000 

50,418.000 

2, 754. 000 

1.589.000 

7,898,000 

423,000 

18.523,000 
4,323,000 
344.000 
1,360,000 
2,688,000 
5,290,000 

84. 428, 000 
1, 820, 000 
1, 788, 000 

797,000 
1,681,000 


152. 845. 000 

101. 859. 000 

41,296.000 

2,050,000 


297,550.000 


175, 732, 000 

2,065,000 

224.000 

10, 880. 000 

3, 357, 000 


783,000 
312,000 
20,000 
244,000 
78,000 
85,000 
826,000 
683,000 
278,000 


21, 204, 000 


1, 317, 000 

782,000 

11,152,000 

234.000 

389.000 
6,567,000 
8,029,000 
17,403,000 
2,288,000 


1, 030, 000 
7, 170, 000 
991,000 
6,402,000 
4,887,000 
8.486,000 


28,966,000 


219,000 
7,646,000 
8,420,000 


1,244.000 

608,000 

875,000 

1, 671, 000 

2,040.000 


6,488,000 


1870. 


$1, 215, 000 
1,436,000 

58, 971. 000 
3,220.000 
1, 617,  000 

11, 599, 000 
503,000 

24,028,000 
6,683,000 
428,000 
1, 679, 000 
2,696,000 
4, 216. 000 

83, 325, 000 
2, 356. 000 
1, 827,  COO 

880,000 
1.827,000 


148, 781. 000 

112,181,000 

42, 287. 000 

2,099,000 


806.298,000 


1881. 


$1, 178. 000 
1, 720, 000 

62, 789, 000 
2,362.000 

*io,'756,'ooo 

'25, 418,' 666 
6,956,000 
539,000 
1, 929, 000 
2,887,000 
8,830,000 

24, 978, 000 
2,809,000 
1,940,000 

856,000 
1,090,000 


152, 020, 000 

96,524,000 

44, 741, 000 

7]i».000 


294, 895, 000 


I 


207,750,000 

2,604.000 

127,000 

12. 158, 000 

3.230,000 


2, 074, 000 

3, 187, 000 

6,000 

8,821,000 

78,000 

34,000 

705,000 

2,626,000 

4,926.000 


21.856.000 


2, 147. 000 

988,000 

10, 866. 000 

219. 000 

619,000 
6,640,000 
8,  097, 000 
19, 798, 000 
2, 249, 000 


211,420,000 

2,206,000 

122,000 

12,033,000 

4, 140, 000 


1,720.000 

8,  285, 000 

20,000 

11,401,000 

87,000 

80.000 


1.089.000 
4.840,000 


23,322,000 


1,725,000 

923,000 

11, 290, 000 

223,000 

617,000 
6, 424, 000 
8. 884, 000 
16,  514, 000 
2, 420, 000 


1,623.000 
5,212,000 
875,000 
7, 106, 000 
3,686,000 
10, 880, 000 


29,23S,000 


671,000 
8,627,000 
8,986.000 


1,050,000 
088,000 
1,798,000 
1,676,000 
2,560,000 


8, 017, 000 


1, 361, 000 
8.101,000 
1,414.000 
7,076,000 
4,952,000 
8, 354, 000 


31,258,000 


719,000 
8. 130, 000 
2.872.000 


1. 216, 000 
967,000 
2,926,000 
2.096,000 
2, 446, 000 


9,640,000. 
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Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


Hair: 

Cow,  ox,  ball,  and  elk 

Goat 

Horse 

Manufactured 

Hats  and  bonnets : 

Felt 

Straw 

Hemp,  dressed  and  not,  and  tow 

Hides: 

Kaw 

Tanned 

Hops 

Horns  and  hoofs 

Isinglass  —  • 

Jute 

Jute  yam,  waste,  &c 

Lace ,. 

Lard 

Leather,  manufactured: 

Boots  and  shoes 

Glores 

Unenumerated 

Total  leather  goods 

Linen  yam 

Linen  manufactures 

Licorice 

Manganese,  ore  of 

Meat: 

Baited  or  fresh 

Preserved 

Metals  and  ores: 
Copper : 

Ore  and  regulus 

Wrought  and  not 

Manufactured 

Iron  ore 

Iron  in  bars 

Steel,  unwronght 

Iron  and  steel,  manufSsctured 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet. 

Silver  ore 

Tin,  in  blocks,  Sto 

Zinc,  crude,  in  cakes 

Zinc,  manufactured 

Total  metals  and  ores 

Musical  Instmments 

Kuts  and  kernels : 

For  expressing  oil 

Of  otiier  sorts 

Oils: 

Train  and  blubber,  and  si>ermaceti 

Animal 

Cocoanut 

Olive 

Palm 

Seed,  of  aU  kinds 

Turpentine 

Chemical,  essential,  &c. 

Total  oils 

Oil-seed  cake 

Onions 

Opium 

Painters'  colors  and  figments 

Paper  and  pasteboard: 

All,  except  hanging 

Paper-hangings 

Petroleum 

Pitch  and  tar: 

Pitrh 

Tar 

Plumbago 

Pork,  salted  and  fireeb 


$268,000 

3,600,000 

559,000 

894,000 

496,000 

234,000 

8,214,000 

14, 164, 000 

10,735,000 

5. 816. 000 

734,000 

476,000 

15, 820, 000 

370,000 

1,904,000 

6.902,000 


2,832,000 
0,247,000 
1,268,000 


9, 847, 000 


1,796,000 
972,000 
277,000 
224,000 

2,138,000 
8,209,000 


10, 978, 000 
14,206,000 
224.000 
5, 100, 000 
4, 265, 000 
297,000 
8,360,000 
7,437,000 
3,522,000 
5, 557, 000 
2,740,000 
1, 681, 000 


64,367,000 


2,745,000 

2,536,000 
2,  040, 000 


2,866,000 
914,000 
1, 934, 000 
5, 698, 000 
6.533,000 
2.468,000 
1,409,000 
943,000 


22,765,000 


7,922,000 
2, 186, 000 
2,104,000 
8,634,000 

4,940,000 

272,000 

6, 713, 000 

64,000 

452,000 

355.000 

3, 357, 000 


$501,000 

5,994.000 

878.000 

520,000 

501,000 

195.000 

9,074,000 

18,846,000 

14, 839, 000 

4.372.000 

982.000 

472,000 

19, 516, 000 

797,000 

2,303,000 

8,996.000 


1,856,000 
8,466,000 
1, 851. 000 


1, 312, 000 

1,195,000 

855,000 

326,000 

2, 089. 000 
9, 253, 000 


1340.000 

3,620,000 

743.000 

612.000 

549.000 

160,000 

10,586,000 

15. 570, 000 

15,5i:<.000 

3,865,000 

875,000 

539.000 

19, 391, 000 

369,000 

2,561,000 

10.706.000 


1,886,000 
7,300,000 
1,482,000 


11,673,000'   10,668,000 


972,000 

1,234,000 

354,000 

345,000 

2,507.000 
7,966,000 


12.  341, 000 

11,762,000 

12, 488, 000 

10,089,000 

457.000 

13,  552, 000 

ii.  396, 666 

5,902,000 

6, 550,  OOO 

340,000 

370,000 

11,779,000 

12,300,000 

7,592,000 

6,786,000 

3,075,000 

8,343,000 

6, 432, 000 

9,117,000 

3, 065, 000 

3,684,000 

1,885,000 

2, 017. 000 

81, 109, 000  1   76, 364. 000 


3,430,000  I    3,548,000 


3,638,000  I 
2,478,000  ; 


2.478,000 
2, 187, 000 


2,317,000 
1,516,000  I 
2,623.000 
4.406.000  > 
7.383.000  , 
2,512,000 
1,836.000 
1,006,000  ; 


2,809.000 
479,000 
1,798,000 
5,924.000 
5,793,000 
2,009,000 
2,420,000 
986,000 


23,509,000  I   22,818,000 


gitiypfi  by_ 


9, 435,  000 
2,504,000 
1, 739, 000 
3.993,000 

5,635,000 

268,000 

6,358,000 

78,000 

442,000 

515,000 

8,323,000 


S 


8.563,000 
2,760.000 
3,023,000 
4,053,000 

5,550.000 

233,000 

9,5*2,000 

103,000 

588,000 

506,000 

f205,000 
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Total  impwrU  into  Cheat  Britain,  iy  articlcB — Continaed. 


ArticlM. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


Pimltfy  Mid  game 

Pyniet  of  iron  or  copper 

Qwekaflrer 

S«^  and  material  for  paper : 

Liaen  and  cotton  rags 

E«parta,&o 

Weblen 

Total  rags,  Sco 

Biee 

Scwia 

Safflower 

Sago .V 

Other  flMinaceons  anbatancea .... 
Saltpeter 

Cnliie  niter 

Bda: 

GraMand  clorer 

Cotton 

Has  and  linen 

Bape 

Tareaand  lentila 

TJDennmerated,  for  oil 

Another 

Total  aeeda 

SOk: 

Baw : 

Konbaorbaakaof  silk 

Thrown 

Silk  Baaalketarea : 

or  eonntrlea  ont  of  Bnrope 

Ofooontriea  in  Bnrope 

Total  ailk  mannikctnree 

Skiasaadfrna: 

Sheep  and  lambs' < 

Goat 

Seal 

Another 

AH  otber  aorta 

Total  aUna  and  fbrs 

Spices 
Cix 

Ginger 

Pepper 

Unenomerated 

Total  Bpioea 

^irita: 

Brandy 

Genera 

Bam 

TTnennmerated,  not  sweetened 
Sweetened  and  perftmied 

Tofeslspirite 

Bellned  and  candy 

Baw 

Molaases 

Glaeose 

Total  aogar 

Tsllow  and  stearins 

Tea 

Teeth,  slepbant,  sea-cow 


$13,100,000 
2, 100, 000 
5, 100. 000 
1, 676, 000 


1,836,000 
6, 247. 000 
8,206,000 


10, 789, 000 


16, 903, 000 
1, 594, 000 
20,000 
1,288,000 
2. 576, 000 
1, 409, 000 
3, 789, 000 


8.668,000 
7,043,000 
19, 893, 000 
3, 697, 000 
384,000 
1,297,000 
1.  540. 000 


87, 522, 000 


16.442,000 

2,827.000 

578,000 


1,603,000 
60,768,000 


62, 871, 000 


4.537,000 
5,552,000 
2,686,000 
972,000 
3, 687, 000 


17, 444, 000 


540,000 

710,000 

1,322,000 

1, 929, 000 


4. 501, 000 


10,568^000 

214,000 

2,842,000 

442,000 

603,000 


14, 669, 000 


20, 080, 000 

87.113.000 

1. 365, 000 

1, 448, 000 


110, 006, 000 


10, 230. 000 
54, 716, 000 
1,977,000 


$18, 829, 000 
2,045.000 
7,398,000 
1, 725. 000 


$5,381,000 
2, 216, 000 
5,852,000 
1,779.000 


2, 196, 000 
7,977,000 
8, 983, 000 


1,924,000 
6, 201. 000 
3, 703. 000 


14. 156, 000  I 


11,828,000 


18, 239, 000 
1, 632, 000 
117,000 
1, 496. 000 
8, 192, 000 
1,467,000 
a  405, 000 


17. 818, 000 
1, 786. 000 
68,000 
1, 492, 000 
8, 557, 000 
1, 443, 000 
3. 840. 000 


2, 852. 000 
8,831,000 
20, 789, 000 
3, 915, 000 
384,000 
1,341,000 
1. 244, 000 


8, 013, 000 
8,665,000 
21,859,000 
3,723,000 
380,000 
1,647,000 
2, 002, 000 


89, 356, 000 


15, 208. 000 
3,643,000 
1,224,000 


40;78P,000 


11, 994, 000 

3. 679, 000 

685,000 


1,166,000 
63, 556, 000 


822,000 
56,176,000 


64, 722, 000 


56, 998, 000 


6.768,000  I 
6,203.000  ! 
3, 026.  000  , 

477,000 
4,590.000 


6. 745, 000 
6, 406, 000 
2, 050, 000 
408,000 
4, 714. 000 


21,064,000  I    21,223,000 


586,000 

530,000 

1, 034,  000 

3, 177, 000 


6.227,000 


6, 499. 000 
214, 000 

2,560.000 
243,000 
651,000 


10, 167, 000 


588,000 

272.000 

2. 245, 000 

2,294.000 


5, 399, 000 


6, 132, 000 
238, 000 

2;  391, 000 
379,000 
675,000 


8, 815, 000 


21,542.000 
89, 663. 000 

418,000  I 
1,880,000 


19, 754, 000 

98, 396. 000 

637.000 

1, 783, 000 


118. 503, 000    120,  570, 000 


11,230.000 
56,416,000 
2,601,000  ' 


10,215,000 
55, 137,  OOd 
2,654,000 
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Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


Tobaooo: 

Raw 

Maunfactured,  cigars  and  BnuiT 

Total  tobaooo 

Toys 

Yegetablea,  nnenamerated 

Watches 

Wax 

Whale  fins 

Wine 

Wood  and  timber : 

Hewn 

Sawed  and  split 

Steves 1 

Furniture,  hardwood : 

Mahogany 

TJnenumerated 

Total  wood 

Wool: 

Sheep  and  lambs'  

Alpaca,  vicalia,  andlllama 

Woolen  manufactures 

Woolen  yam 

Yeast,  dried 

All  other  articles 

Grand  total 


$5,054,000 
3,901,000 


$8,480,000 
6,480,000 


$8,818,000 
5^982,000 


9,555,000 


13,925,000 


12,300.000 


2, 180, 000 

1,042,000 

2,230,000 

4:2,000 

238,000 

20, 059, 000 


2, 803, 000 
1,798.000 
2,089,000 
923,000 
302.000 
81. 407. 000 


2. 054. 000 

1,909.000 

2,270.000 

048.000 

243.000 

27.507,000 


14. 130, 000 
34,311,000 
1, 997, 000 

1,778,000 
1,480,000 


20, 610. 000 
51. 710. 000 
2.283.000 

1, 743, 000 
1,773.000 


23, 284, 000 

44,003,000 

2,840,000 

1.888,000 
3.284.000 


63,702,000  I  84,019,000 


74,908,000 


113,  090. 000 
1,405.000 

27, 815, 000 
0,888,000 
2,488,000 

52,795,000 


127, 230. 000 

880.000 

87.158,000 

9,020.000 

2.048.000 

07,425,000 


125, 514, 000 

841,000 

29,034,000 

0, 012. 000 

2.034,000 

79. 524. 000 


1. 704. 141. 000       1, 998, 578, 000 


1.929.529,000 


Total  exports  from  Oreat  Britain,  by  articles, 
[Distinguishing  British  ttom  foreign  products.] 


Articles. 


1879. 


1880. 


188L 


BBITISH  GOODS. 

Alkali 

Animals,  living       

Apparel,  and  dops 

Arms  and  ammunition: 

Fire-arms 

Gunpowder    

All  other  kinds 

Total  arms,  Sec 

Bags  and  sacks,  empty 

Beer  and  ale 

Biscuit  and  bread 

Books,  printed 

Butter .♦. 

Candles,  of  all  sorts 

Caoutchouc,  manufactured 

Carriages,  carts,  &c. : 

Railway  carriages,  for  passengers 
Wagons,  trucks,  Ac 

Total  carriages,  Slc 

Cement 

Cheese 

Chemical  produfts  and  preparations  . 

Coals,  cinders,  Slo.  : 

Coals 

Coke  cinders.  &o 

Fuel,  manufactured 

Products  of  coal — naphtha,  Sco. . . 

Total  coals  and  cinders 


$9, 703, 000 
1,433,000 
15, 542,  000 


$13,034,000 

1, 511.  OOU 

15. 010. 000 


$10, 187, 000 

1,847.000 

18, 031. 000 


1,254,000 
1,502,000 
2. 641, 000 


5,297.000 


0,985,000 
8,513,000 
2.350.000 
4. 049. 000 
1. 142, 000 
050,000 
8,097,000 


1,492,000 
1, 807,  OUO 
3, 774, 000 


1. 541, 000 
1.784,000 
3.431.000 


7. 073, 000 


0,760,000 


7.058.000 
8.423,000 
2,832.000 
4, 712, 000 
977,000 
095,000 
4, 051, 000 


7, 828, 000 
8,383.000 
2,909.000 
5.340.000 
998.000 
000.000 
4.554,000 


140.000 
472,000 


805,000 
1,040,000 


335,000 
704,000 


018,000 


2.082,000 

208,000 

9,894,000 


83,000,000 

1, 122, 000 

880,000 

2, 439, 000 


37,441,0 


1,405,000 


1,C 


3,300,000 

248.000 

11, 580, 000 


87,898,000 

1, 042. 000 

957.000 

2,390,000 


42.887.000 


8,030.000 

243.000 

12.407.000 


89,400.000 
1,850,000 
1.044.000 
2,751,000 


45.045,000 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ  iC 
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Total  exports  from  Great  Britain,  by  or/iclr*— Continued. 


ArtideB. 


1878. 


1880. 


188L 


Cordi^Mid  twine 

Cora,  grain,  and  meal: 

Wbeat     

Wheat  fiour 

Another 

Cottooyam 

Cotton  mannCtctores : 

Pieee  eooda,  wliite  and  plain 

PrintM.  djed,  and  colored 

Of  mixed  material 

Lace  and  net 

Stockinga  and  aooka 

Thread,  foraewinff 

Hooieryand  amall  wares 

Total  oottona 

£irtben  and  china  ware 

Herriafcs 

All  aorta 

To«alllah 

Funitere,  cabinet,  and  npholatery. . 

Gbm: 

Plate,  ronfrh  or  ailTered 

Flint,  of  aH  kinda 

Bott]ca,&c 

Other  manolSMstarea 

Total  glaas 

Habcfdaahery  and  millinery 

Hud  ware  ana  cntlery 

Hate,  an  aorta 

laplemento  and  toola  of  indnatry.... 

Leather  and  mannfac tares  of: 

UowTonght 

Wnnueht,  boota  and  shoes 

All  other 

Saddlery  and  haineas. 

Total  leather,  &c 

Liasaandjnie: 

Linen  yam 

Jateyam.   

Total  linen  and  Jnte  yam 

Um  and  Jate  manof aotures : 

Linen  piece  Kooda,  white  or  plain 

Checkered,  printed,  or  dyed 

Safl-dothand  aaila 

Thread,  sewing 

Unenamerated 

Total  linen  manofaetores 

Jnte  mannfactoxes 

Tstal  Uncn  and  Jnte  mannfhctores. . . 

LndfbrmatchM 

Another^ 
Total  machinery 

i.dfnKa,A«.. 

Old 

Pig.  and  old 


$1,880,000 

1,668.000 

224,000 

1,  MM,  000 

88,806,000 


$1,433,000 

1,601,000 

360.000 

1, 448, 000 

57, 8U5, 000 


$1,618,000 

1, 161, 000 

340,000 

2,206,000 

63,902,000 


142, 006. 000 
83. 810, 000 
1,788.000 
6,08&.000 
1, 708, 000 
8,008,000 
6,558,000 


168,725,000 
108, 710, 000 
2, 652, 000 
0,568.000 
1.053,000 
10. 060, 000 
7,461,000 


180,646,000 
103, 105, 000 
3.402.000 
11. 566, 000 
2,881,000 
11,226.000 
7, 076, 000 


250,043.000 


800. 158, 000 


8.743,000 


10. 030, 000 


5, 164, 000 
1, 720, 000 


6,007.000 
1, 734, 000 


6,884,000 


8,641,000 


2,016,000 


2,332,000 


661,000 
1, 118. 000 
1,482.000 

549.000 


988.000 
1,205,000 
1, 618, 000 

714,000 


3,800,000 


4,470,000 


16, 937,  OOO 
14, 708, 000 
4.357,000 
1,773,000 


18,822,000 
17. 112, 000 
4, 979, 000 
1.836.000 


7,320,000 
6,368,000 
1,569,000 
2,060,000 


5,506,000 
6,227,000 
1. 817. 000 
2,118,000 


17,317,000 


15,758.000 


5,227,000 
972,000 


4,758,000 
1,132,000 


6.199.000 


6,885,000 


21,440,000 

972.000 

967,000 

1,700,000 

1, 501, 000 


26,580.000 
9, 535. 000 


23,402,000 

729.000 

807,000 

1.807.000 

1,594.000 


28,330,000 
10,958,000 


86.115.000 


89. 297. 000 


549.000 


705,000 


10. 676, 000 
24,677,000 


13, 532, 000 
81,460,000 


85,853,000 


4, 974. 000 
8,808,000 


5.479,000  I 
3.964.000 


3,891,000 
15^800,000 

7,461,000 
18,974,000 


320, 891. 000 


5. 650. 000  I 
25,345,000  ' 
11,541,000  I 
14,636,000  I 

Digitized  by 


10, 225, 000 


5.958.000 
1,929.000 


7,887,000 


2,001.000 


1,085,000 

1, 414, 000 

1.550,000 

637,000 


4.636,000 


20,363,000 
18. 755, 000 
5,457,000 
2,050.000 


7,125,000 
7.608.000 
1,973.000 
2,284,000 


19,080.000 


5. 187. 000 
1, 152, 000 


6,280,000 


28,507,000 

782,000 

806,000 

1,604,000 

1,703,000 


28,402,000 
11, 518, 000 


30,920,000 


860,000 


15. 484. 000 
82,839,000 


44.902,000  1   48,823.000 


8,809,000 
4.563,000 


2, 381. 000 
10, 926, 000 
9,798,000 


G 
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Total  exports  from  Cheat  Britain,  (y  arlioZes— Continued. 


ArUolM. 


Metals— Continned. 
Iron: 

Hoop 

Tin  plates 

Wire 

Cast  and  wrousht 

St«el,  nnwronght 

Steel,  mannfactures  of 

Total  iron  and  steel 

Copper: 

Uuwronght 

Mixed  or  yellow  metal 

All  other 

Brass  mannfactares 

Lead— pig,  pipe,  and  sheet 

Tin,  unwTought 

Zinc  or  spelter,  wrought  or  not 

Oil, -seed 

Oil  and  floor  cloth 

Painters' oolorSf  &o 

Paper : 

Hangings 

All  other 

Pickles        

Plate,  goldsud  silver 

Plated  gilt  wares 

Provisions,  iiuenumerated  

Kacs  and  other  paper  materials . . . 

^Silk: 

Thrown,  twist,  and  yarn 

Mannfactored  piece  goods 

All  other 

Total  sUk 

Skins  and  furs,  all  sorts 

Soap 

Spirits,  British  snd  Irish 

Stationery  (not  paper) 

Sugar... 

Telegraphic  wires  and  apparatus. 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

Woolen  ana  worsted  yam 

Wool,  manu&ctures: 

Cloths,  coatings,  &o 

Worsted  stuffs 

Blankets  and  blanketing 

Flannels 

Carpets  and  druggets 

Another 

Total  woolens 

All  other  articles 

Total  British  goods 


FORBIOK  AND  COLONIAL  OOODB. 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Bacon  and  hams 

Bark,  Peruvian 

Beads,  of  glass 

Butter 

Candles: 

Stearine 

All  other 

Caoutchouc : 

Cheese 

Chemical  manufactures  and  products    

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Com,  grain,  and  meal : 

Wleat 

Other  kinds  of  corn,  &o 

Wheat  meal  

Other  kinds  flour 


1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

$10,239,000 

$16,432,000 

$16,606,000 

17. 039, 000 

21,654.000 

20,120.000 

2,414.000 

4,  U17, 000 

4,860,000 

16, 676, 000 

18,419,000 

19,317,000 

4.974.000 

6,169.000 

9,088.000 

8,337,000 

4.012.000 

4. 501. 000 

95.304,000 

137,895.000 

134.092,000 

5.264.000 

5,115.000 

5,968.000 

4,656.000 

4, 960, 000 

4,879,000 

5,256,000 

6.111,000 

5.856,000 

1,501,000 

1,570,000 

1,866.000 

2. 754. 000 

2.837,000 

3,300.000 

2, 176. 000 

1,938,000 

2. 240, 000 

418.000 

656.000 

573,000 

6.747,000 

7.874,000 

7,028,000 

1.943.000 

1.856.000 

2,201,000 

5,003,000 

5.654.000 

5,866,000 

no,  000 

660.000 

782,000 

4.445,000 

5,372,000 

6,000,000 

3,196,000 

3,294,000 

3,965,000 

311, 000 

321,000 

89B.000 

705,000 

812,000 

953.000 

4,479,000 

5, 028, 000 

5,598,000 

2,138,000 

8.274,000 

2,736,000 

2,682,000 

2,934,000 

2.853,000 

3.376,000 

3,323,000 

4,908.000 

3,876,000 

4, 921, 000 

5.493.000 

4.362,000 

4,940,000 

6.633.000 

11,614.000 

13, 184, 000 

17.029^000 

6, 703, 000 

7. 981, 000 

18, 689, 000 

2,100,000 

2,138,000 

1.934,000 

2,196,000 

2,643,000 

8,737.000 

3, 230, 000 

3,512,000 

3,868,000 

4, 717, 000 

5,474,000 

5,220,000 

12,143,000 

6, 315, 000 

9,593.000 

1,603,000 

2,220.000 

2,281,000 

4, 571, 000 

6.766,000 

4,340,000 

18.040,000 

16,248,000 

15,668,000 

29,848,000 

32, 718, 000 

36,713,000 

33, 617, 000 

86,171,000 

35. 157, 000 

2,643,000 

2,847.000 

2,828.000 

1,  268, 000 

1. 506, 000 

1,895,000 

8,901,000 

5,604.000 

6.657,000 

5,  751,  000 

6,101,000 

6,856,000 

77.028,000 

83. 847, 000 

88.106,000 

48,328.000 

54,524,000 

61.823.000 

930. 845. 000 

1,084,072.000 

1.137,849.000 

811,000 

1,036,000 

277.000 

2,623,000 

3.789,000 

2,984,000 

3, 158, 000 

2,968,000 

8,648,000 

164.000 

204.000 

204,000 

972,000 

1,064,000 

1,448,000 

1, 410, 000 

1, 312. 000 

1, 740, 000 

49,000 

64,000 

72,000 

4,872,000 

6.168,000 

5,810.000 

698,000 

590,000 

661,000 

510,000 

706.000 

903,000 

1,930,000 

1,628,000 

1.506,000 

28,318,000 

20.439,000 

19,833.000 

1,312,000 

2,691,000 

2.419.000 

1,630,000 

1,684,000 

890,000 

219.000 
10,0069 

tizedby®,^ 
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Total  exparUfrom  Great  Britain  hif  articles — Continoed. 


Articles. 


Cotton: 

Baw 

T«n» 

Hanafactnred 

Dnica,  naenamented , 

Djeink  or  tanninf  ttaift : 

Cochineal 

Cntch  and  gnmhier 

Indixo 

Uaenumented 

Dye  woods:  Logwood  and  others  . 

Feathers,  omamoncal 

Fifth. 


Flax,  dressed  and  not ... 
FnU: 

Almonds. 

Currants 

Oranges  and  lemons . 

Kaisios        

Gisss,  aU  kinds 

Gnano 


Arabic 

Eaorie 

Lac.  teed,  shell,  sticks*  and  dye  . 
All  othf-r 


Hnnp. 
Hidm: 

Kaw 

Tanned. 
Jnte 


Meat  preserred.  not  salted 

Hetals : 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Iron  bars 

Steel,  unwronght 

Iron  and  steel  manufactared. 

Lead,  pifs  or  sheet 

Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots,  Sm 

Nats,  kernels,  for  oil 

Ofl: 

Cocoannt 

Olire 

Palm 

Opium  . 


Psper,  sU  kinds 

Qokksilrer 

Racs  and  other  material  for  paper. . 
Kice. 


Seeds: 

Flax  and  linseed 

Rspe 

Unenomented,  for  oil 

sak: 

Kaw 

Enabeandwaate 

Thrown  .-.-............•..••. 

Of  countries  out  of  Europe. .. 

Of  countries  in  Europe 

Skins,  furs  and  pelts : 

Goal 

Sheep  and  lambs* 

AU  other 

Spices: 

Cinnamon 

Pepper 

CTnenumcrated 

Spirits: 

Brandy 

Bom 

Other  sorts  (and  all  in  bond)  . 
Sa^ars: 

BeflnedandoMidy 

Kaw 

Holasses 

Tsllow  and  stearino 

T«. 


T«eth,  elephants*,  sea-cow,  Slo. 
Tsbaceo: 

Raw 

Maanfiictared,  all  kinds..., 


1879. 


$20, 978, 000 

401.000 

3, 002, 000 

1,920,000 

1.200,000 
855,000 

8,330,000 
540.000 
836,000 

2, 385.  000 

1, 506,  000 
345,000 

428,000 
812,000 
603.000 
447,000 
924,000 
1, 025, 000 

243,000 

287,000 

656,000 

1.  060, 000 

1, 016, 000 

6.854,000 

2, 317, 000 

3, 920, 000 

200,000 

5, 363, 000 
2, 070, 000 

170, 000 
1, 910, 000 

268.000 
8,065,000 

996,000 

1,200,000 
816,000 

2,541,000 

910.000 

447,  000 

875.000 

64,000 

9, 671, 000 

311,000 
855,000 
972,000 

5, 178, 000 
802,000 
136,000 
200,000 

1,006,000 

4, 095, 000 

884,000 

1,365,000 

413.000 
1. 090. 000 
1,773,000 

564,000 

1, 205,  000 

554,000 

937,000 

2, 050, 000 

141,000 

1, 487. 000 

11,342,000 

1, 118, 000 

1,122,000 
899,000 


$26,545,000 

418,000 

3, 280, 000 

2, 478, 000 

1, 351, 000 

1, 050. 000 

e,  815, 000 

428,000 

340,000 

3, 211,  000 

1,487,000 

399,000 

632,000 
1, 351,  000 
948,000 
651,000 
910.000 
1, 477,  000 

370, 000 

447,000 

1,025,000 

1, 230, 000 

1,822,000 

7.  111.  000 

2,283,000 

4, 547. 000 

195,000 

4, 867.  000 
3,  216, 000 

253.  000 
3,415.000 

309,000 
3, 745.  000 
1, 657, 000 

1,351,000 
612.000 

3, 171, 000 
928.000 
523,000 
535,000 
496. 000 

9, 992, 000 

889,000 
554,000 
918,000 

3,600,000 

501,000 

44,000 

102,000 

1,162,000 

4, 474, 000 

1,  647, 000 

2,  570, 000 

379,000 
1, 142,  000 
1,982.000 

62*2,000 

1, 288. 000 

501,000 

865,000 
1,817,000  I 

112,000 

1,  845, 000 

18,615,000  , 

1, 652, 000 

1,011,000 
1,060,000 


1881. 


$24, 193, 000 

330.000 

2, 755, 000 

1, 875, 000 

086,000 
1,234.000 
7,533,000 

607,000 

301,000 
3, 513, 000 
2,491,000 

539,000 

772,000 

1,206,000 

787,000 

8:i6,000 

1,  025.  000 

1, 448, 000 

301,000 

330,  000 

1, 817, 000 

1, 302, 000 

1,983,000 

6,658,000 

1,647,000 

5,228,000 

296.000 

4,262,000 
2. 804,  000 

223,  000 
4,  505,  000 

403,  000 
4,  447,  000 
1, 191,  000 

1, 089, 000 
807.000 

3,  222, 000 

1,  646, 000 
491, 000 
777, 000 
709, 000 

8, 520, 000 

223,000 
617. 000 

1,  522, 000 

3,480,000 
223.000 
20,000 
102,000 

1, 166,  000 

4, 612, 000 
1,132,000 
1,890,000 

350,000 
1, 297, 000 
2.061,000 

549,000 

1, 137, 000 

709,000 

1, 088, 000 

1, 5il,  000 

87.000 

2,  882, 000 
12, 068,  000 

1, 720. 000 

1,  045,  000 
797,000 
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2bfa7  exports  from  Oreai  Britain,  by  arHele$ — Continaed. 


Articles. 


Wax 

Wine 

Wood  and  timber : 

Hewn   

Sawn,  split,  and  dressed. 

Famiture  and  hardware. 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

Woolens,  roannfactared : 

Cloths  and  stnfEs 

Unennmerated 

All  other  articles 


200,000 
2, 745. 000 

243,000 

830,000 

452,000 

68,782,000 

1, 657, 000 

433,000 

24, 337, 000 


278, 245. 000 


Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total.  BritUh  and  foreign !    1,209,090.000 


855,000 
2,988,000 

180,000 

462,000 

535,000 

69, 895, 000 

2,499.000 

814,000 

30, 137, 000 


1881. 


292.000 
2,940.000 

296.000 

933,000 

544.000 

79,046,000 

1,701,000 

874,000 

29, 021, 000 


307,000.000        806,473,000 


1,391,972,000  ,  1,443,821,000 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Statement  ehowing  the  entrances  and  clearances  into  and  from  the  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom,from  and  to  foreign  countries,  and  British  possessions,  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels, 
with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  together  with  the  tonnage  of  cargoes  received  from  and  deared 
for  the  several  countries  whose  flags  are  specified,  for  the  year  1881. 


PlAgS. 


Entrances :  sail  and  steam ;  with  cargoes  and  in 
ballast. 


Sail. 


No. 


5,373 

3.220 

3,104 

1,279 

2,264 

665 

824 

313 

116 

14 

655 

257 


Tons. 


1.667.889 
817,996 
327,749 
832, 623 
306,430 
100, 343 
461, 860 
301,403 
33.956 
4,900 
222,761 
1  BO,  346 


Steam. 


No. 


Norwegian 

(German 

French 

Swedish 

Danish 

Dutch 

Italian 

Unitkp  States 

Spanish . 

B«-lgian 

Kossian 

Anstrian.  . 
All   other   for- 
eign   

Total  foreign ...  1 8, 1 95   4, 852, 379    6, 1 24     3, 229. 601 
British I]  1, 906  4.398,800  26, 193   16, 038, 726 


279 

1,263 

1,340 

542 

654 

621 

34 

3.'t 

383 

857 

52 

10 


109  !    45, 105  I        47 


Tons. 


Total. 


118.835 

767,091 

562. 666 

287, 166 

311.881 

475.  156 

24. 017 

64,046 

281. 851 

264,051 

25.251 

4,084 

41,206 


Grand  total  30,191   9,250,688  32,317   19,208,327 


No. 


5,652 

4,483 

4,453 

1.814 

2,018 

1,28« 

858 

346 

409 

871 

707 

267 

165 


Tons. 


1, 786. 144 
1, 585,087 
800.415 
610, 780 
618,820 
584.499 
486,786 
455,449 
316,807 
270, 851 
248,012 
134,440 


24, 310     8. 081. 080 
38,189  20,437,035 


62,508  28,519,015 


Tons  of  cargoes  entered  from 
the  several  conn  tries. 


33 

s 

■a  .8 
11 


I 


862.550 
1,697.706 
1,966.635 
1.161.035 

255,018 
1, 355, 811 

296.496 
5, 034, 323 
1, 859, 984 

957,530 

1,899,901 

36,451 


206,650 

1,  000. 302 

1,552.625 

366.3.58 

40,654 

847,  8.59 

268.560 

8. 912. 168 

1. 617.  624 

713. 460 

906.061 

834,625 


II 
-11 


603,002 
618. 401 
292,511 
400,899 
202,927 
487,883 
16,067 
337,870 
147.  573 
186,099 
100,  525 
1,790 


.i. 


16, 883, 449  11, 466, 036  3, 405, 5:^ 
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Statement  shomng  the  entrances  and  clearances,  4'C, — Continued. 


H»gt. 


Nonreipaii. 

Gcmuji 

French 

Swedish 

Daninh 

Dutch 

Itatian 

U.xiTKD  States  \ 

SpanUh 

BclgUn 

RoMian 

Anttrian 

All  other   for- 
•i«n 

ToUl  foreign  . . 
BuTttH 


Grand  total  . 


Clearaocea:  sail  and 

iteam :  with  cargoes  and  in 

Tons  of  cargoes  cleared  for  the 

ballast. 

several  countries. 

1^. 

-i 

Sailing  Teasels 

Steamers. 

TotaL 

m 

n 

i> 

J  «  8 

■=« 

•wig 

ip 

•53 

1 

No. 

Ton& 

Na 

Tons. 

Na 

Tons. 

^« 

5,308 

1,667,962 

277 

119,537 

5,585 

I,7s7.i99 

624,  111 

152,896 

337,882 

3,275 

837,056 

1,296 

799,551 

4,571 

l,■N^'i,^»7 

2,476,010 

1,538,165 

815,939 

3,115 

327.428 

1,380 

596,354 

4,495 

i^-[.782 

3,527,879 

2,884,478 

572,866 

1,266 

330,887 

563 

290,440 

1,829 

iV.u\M7 

793,600 

237,750 

406,793 

2,604 

332.238 

656 

317,199 

3,160 

'rU^t37 

753,094 

189,  648 

371,335 

524 

100,101 

635 

488,538 

1,159 

.>>^.il39 

1,401,750 

1,0.38,091 

344,121 

'       907 

499, 119 

34 

29.634 

941 

:■>,  753 

1,241,050 

951,  716 

203,727 

323 

400,539 

37 

70,799 

360 

^71,338 

3,796,786 

3,105,386 

296,148 

124  ;     34.841 

894 

294,816 

518 

:s:^:i.<»7 

883,773 

624, 797 

130,981 

4  1       2,405 

852 

274,893 

850 

::77.  J98 

983,  520 

777,130 

189,841 

661  1  227,267 

65 

26,896 

716 

254,163 

1,263,734 

841,833 

96,786 

296      150,657 

2 

980 

298 

151,655 

66,440 

39,030 

24,276 

131       51, 557 

71 

13.612 
3,362,249 

202 

95,161 



18,438  4,962,057 
12,181   4,527,859 

6,252 

24,690 

8, 324, 306 

17,711,747 

12,380,920 

3,783,695 

28,681 

16,578,365 

38,862   21.106.224 



30,619  9,489,916 

32,933 

19,940,614 

63.522 

29,430, 530 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  share  of  British 
toDDage  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom,  entrances  and  clearances, 
is  41,543,259  tons  out  of  a  totsil  of  57,949,545,  leaving  onlj- 16,406,286 
toDs  for  the  vessels  of  all  other  countries. 

In  the  direct  international  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  twelve  principal  commercial  countries  enumerated  in  the  foregoing 
statement,  it  will  be  noted  that  of  the  total  cargoes  which  constituted 
said  trade  the  British  flag  covered  23,846,956  tons,  while  the  twelve 
flags  of  the  countries  with  which  the  trade  was  carried  on  covered  only 
7,189,250  tons.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  are  the  only  countries 
whose  shipping  control  a  larger  tonnage  share  of  their  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  than  the  British  flag.  The  nine  other  countries  take 
saeh  a  surprising  part  in  their  own  carrying  trade  as  to  be  worthy  of 
reproduction  for  more  condensed  review. 

5/«lfsmi<  showing  the  total  tonnage  in  the  trade  betioeen  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  several 
countries  tnnmeratedf  together  with  the  share  thereof  carried  in  British  vessels  and  in  the 
tessels  of  the  respective  countries  during  the  year  idSl. 


With— 


G«naaBT  

France  : 

Hotlaod 

JSS.::::::-.;:: 

B«l|;iitai 

ltB<>^ 

Aaatrta!!!!!/' 
TirrED  Statu 

Total.... 


Tana, 
4, 178, 716 
5. 494, 514 
2, 757, 561 

1,  537. 546 
2, 743,  7.57 
1.941.050 

2,  663.  635 
102,891 

8,  837, 107 


Si 


Tons. 
2,538,557 
4,437,103 
1, 850,  9.50 
1. 220, 276 
2, 242. 421 
1, 490,  690 
1,747,89* 
72.655 
7,017.554 


i^ 


9  S  o  «S 

2  f* «  o 


p« 


PR  jg 


Torw.    I 
1,434.340  I 
865,377 
832.004  I 
219,794 
278,553 
375,940  i 
207,311 
26,075 
633,018 


1, 104, 217 
3, 571. 726 
1,027.946 
1.000,482 
1,  963,  868 
1, 114,  650 
1,  540,  583 
46,580 
6,  384, 536 


►,  251, 777    22, 627, 000    4, 872, 412  ,    18, 354, 588 
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The  following  reduces  the  foregoing  exhibit  to  closer  comparative 
results : 

The  British  flag  covers  1.70  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  Oerman  flag 
in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  2.21  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  Dutch  flag 
in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  2.81  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  Austrian  flag 
in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  3.97  tuns  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  Belgian  flag 
in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  6.12  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  French  flag 
in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  5.51  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  Italian  flag 
in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  8  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  Spanish  flag  in 
the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  8.2  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  Russian  flag 
in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

The  British  flag  covers  10.58  tons  to  1  ton  covered  by  the  American 
flag  in  the  trade  between  both  countries. 

TRADE  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  statements  show  the  details  of  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  as  compiled  from  British  official  returns. 

The  study  of  the  trade  between  these  two  great  manufacturing  and 
commercial  nations  is  worthy  of  the  closest  analyzation.  On  general 
principles  it  would  seem  that  the  manufactures  of  each  country  were  so 
perfected  as  to  render  any  extensive  purchases  from  the  other  unneces- 
sary. This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
statements  that  Great  Britain  imported  from  France  during  the  year  1880 
products  and  manufactures  to  the  value  of  $203,428,000,  of  which  at 
least  $180,000,000  represented  French  goods.  Of  these  total  imports  of 
French  products,  manufactures  amount  to  at  least  $115,000,000.  This 
amounts  to  about  three-fourths  more  than  the  total  imports  of  all  goods 
into  the  United  States  from  France. 

The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  France  amounted  to  $136,036,000, 
of  which,  according  to  French  returns,  there  were  entered  for  consump- 
tion in  France  $128,056,000.  According  to  the  British  returns  the  ex- 
ports to  France  during  the  year  1880  were  as  follows:  British  produce 
and  manufactures,  $75,788,000;  foieign  produce  and  manufactures, 
$60,248,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  France  sells  about 
$180,000,000  annually  of  French  products  to  Great  Britain,  the  latter 
only  sells  $75,788,000  worth  of  British  products  to  France.  Of  the 
British  exports  to  France,  manufactures  comprise  about  $56,000,000, 
the  balance  being  composed  of  raw  materials. 

.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  very 
much  in  favor  of  France. 
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Imports  into  Oreat  BHtain  from  France, 


Articles. 


1879. 


I  -  . 


AntaMla,  Ilrmg: 
OxeB«ndbnlU 


Sheep  and  laooibe. 
Swine  mad  hogs... 
Honee 


Tetal  live  animaU. 


Art,  works  of 

AtphaUom 

Books 

Brass  sod  bitmxe,  manafkctured. 
Batter 


$34,000 

2,000 

10,000 

268,000 


Cbcniieala,  maaolkctared  . 
Cbiaa  and  earthen  waro. . . 

Clocks 

Corks,  maaaibctared 

Cora: 

Wksat 

Barley 

OaU.. 


314,000 

~  234. 000 

68,000 

272,000 

142,000 

11.002,000 

744,000 

1,263,000 

710,000 

1, 457, 000 

782,000 


1880. 


$170,(1 
7,C 


282.000 


469.000 


68.000 

806,000 

127,000 

13, 732, 000 

685,000 

1.453,000 

685,000 

1,390,000 

972,000 


39,000  ' 
1,433,000 

60,000  I . 

180,000  I 


4,fl 
2,526,C 


Other  kinds. 
Wheat  flonr.. 


20,000 
1, 472, 000 


Total  com 3,203,000 


Cotton: 

Kaw 

Tarn 

Manufactures 

Dye  itaflb  and  tanning  stufTs 

*«is 

KSSuers 

Hah 

Plax 

Wowers 

Kmit: 

Plnou 

Raw 

Note 


122,0 

2.C 

10,  C 

1.186,fl 


3,850,000 


Obss: 

Plate 

Flint 

HannCMtared 


680.000 
5,000 
3,393,000  I 

209,000 
6,757,000  , 
1,496,000 
1,802,000  I 

164,000 
2,148,000 

268.000 

1,288,000 

321,000 


282,000 
102,  000 
748,000 


127,  fl 

15,  C 

4,017.C 

270,  C 
6,184,1 
1,346,1 
1,346,1 

302,C 
2, 074,  C 

272,0 

1, 540, 0 

510,0 


374.000 

78,000 

787,000 


Total  glaas  and  glaasware. . 

Hair,  coir,  Ac- 

HaU  aad  bonnets  of  felt 

Hidfo: 

Not  dressed 

_    Tanned,  curried,  and  dreased. 

Heps 

Inm  and  steel,  mannfaetared 

-fate  jani  and  waste  of 

L»ce 


1, 132, 000 


83,000 
379,000 

652, 000 
1.987,000  ' 
200,000 
42«,000 
565,000 
1,574,000  • 


1,230,000 

166^000 
370,000 

753,000 
2,720,000 
248.000 
574.000 
608,000 
1,902,000 


i4«thfl»r.  mannfliciareo  of: 
GloTss 


roeaomermted 

Total  leather  and  mannfactares  of . 


4, 867, 000 

1,336,000 

705.000 


6,610,000 

1,288,000 

874,000 


6, 908, 000 


8,268,000 


Tara 

HaanfictarBd  . . . 
MsMer 

Boot 

Garaadae 

Maoleal  lastnunenta. 

OUre 

.S»«d 

Tarpeotiae 

«»l«efid<»ke 

Piiatrrs'  colors , 


4277- 


.19 


8,000 

321,000 

15,000 

^,000 

15.000 

807,000 

83,000 

345,000 

1,000 

476.000 

3J6.000  . 


70,000 

302,000 

13,000 

1,000 

3,000 


64,000 
350,000 

22,000 
345,000 
408.000 
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ImporU  into  Great  Britain  from  France — Continued. 


Articles. 


PaperhanidDgs 

Of  other  BorU 

Pictures  

Pork»  salte<l  and  fresh  — 

Potatoes 

Ponltrj  and  gAxne 

Rairs  and  other  materials  . 

Kosln i 

Seeds: 

Clover  and  fptus 

Of  other  sorts 


8Uks: 

Raw 

Waste,  knubs  and  twist. 
Thrown 

If  annfsctnres : 

Staffs  and  ribbons  . . . 

Plush  fur  hats 

Unenumerated 


Total  silks  and  silk  goods. 


Skins  and  furs,  all  sorts. 

Skhas,  mannfttctured 

Spirits,  brandy 

Stones,  rough  or  hewn. . 

Sucoades  

Sugar : 

Refined  and  candy  . . 

Unrefined  

Tallow  and  stearine  . .  . 
Tea. 


Tobacco,  nnmanuffustured . . 

Toys 

Vegetables,  unenumerated . 
Watches 

Wine 


Wood,  hewn 

Wool,  sheep  and  lamb's 
Woolen : 

Manufactures 

Rags 

Yam  fi>r  weaving  . . . 
All  other  articles 


1879. 

1866. 

121.5.000 

$215,000 

146,000 

525.000 

982.000 

933,000 

4,000 

1.5,000 

2,444,000 

2.  322,  OOO 

617,000 

6(M.00O 

166.000 

83,000 

73,000 

59.000 

714,000 

404,000 

277,000 

282,  000 

1,  477, 000 

384.000 

744,000 

1. 161.  OOO 

248,000 

1.176,000 

35,899,000 

35.142,000 

761,000 

122.  too 

9, 132, 000 

11,  3U8. 000 

48,261.000 

40.293,000 

2, 157, 000 

2,249,000 

710,000 

1. 093.  OOO 

10,283,000 

6.820.000 

253,000 

311.000 

811.000 

302  000 

10,968,000 

11,381.000 

982.000 

661.000 

510,000 

282,000 

3,000 

2.  OOO 

68.000 

15,000 

894,000 

384,000 

875,000 

982,000 

89.000 

30,000 

12,007,000 

1.5, 946,  OOO 

1, 229, 000 

1.496.000 

1.831,000 

2, 157. 000 

16, 4.52, 000 

20.993,000 

816, 000 

923,000 

880.000 

1.351.  OOO 

17,  721, 000 

20,  561. 000 

Grand  total  imports  from  Franco 186, 911. 000  I      203, 428, 000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kifigdom  to  France, 


BKITISH  GOODS. 


Alkali 

Animals  and  haberdashery , 

Arms: 

Ammunition,  &c 

Fire-arms   

Gunpowder  , 

All  other  kinds    

Beer  and  ale    

B iscu  it  an d  bread 

Books,  printed , 

Caoutchouc   

Cement 

Chemical  prodnctn.  preparation ....  ^„ 

Coala,  cinders,  and  fuel    8, 6*J6, 000 

Coal,  products  of,  naphtha,  petroleum,  &c 

Com: 

Wheat 

Oats , 

Wheat-meal  or  flour , 


€otton  yams — 
Cottons: 

By  the  yard. 

Byralue 


Total  cottons  and  yam . 


$263,000 

$433,000 

943,000 

855.000 

70.5,000 

782,000 

15.000 

25,000 

2.000 

5,000 

15,000 

196,000 

220.000 

.    617,000 

763.000 

166.000 

1811.  Ovu 

666.000 

748.  OOO 

175.000 

26K.0OO 

972,000 

1.088.000 

6, 626, 000 

7,  .564, 000 

889,000 

884,000 

1.322.000 

1, 152.  OOO 

68.000 

384,000 

8.000 

25.000 

2, 172, 000 

5.572,000 
904,000 

2, 142,  OUO 

5.368.000 
1.118,000 

8.648.000 

8.623.000 
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ArtiolM. 


BBinsH  oooDB— Continued. 


Drap  and  medicinal  preparations. 

larthfo  and  china  ware 

lUh  of  all  sorts 

Hardwan!  and  cutlery  . . .' 

Leatber,  vronght  and  not  ; 


LbMoyam 

Useas: 

By  the  yard. 

By  Talae 


Total  linens  and  yam 


Machinery: 

Steam  engines  . 
Another 


Total  machinery. 


Maanre 

Metals: 

Iron,  WTOUftht  and  not 

Copper,  wTonght  and  not . . 

Lrad,  pi^.  pipe,  and  sheet  . 

Tin,  nnwrought 


Total  metals . 


Ofliwd 

Faioters'  colors  snd  materials . 

PrsTiaions,  nnennmerated 

Silk:     . 

Thrown,  twist,  or  yam  . . . . 

Mannflactnres 

SUna,  all  sorts.. 


T^leeaphic  wire  and  apparatus  . 
Wool,  sheep  uid  lamb's 


Weolcn  and  worsted  yams. 
Woolens: 

Bjyard 

AtTalne 


Total  voolens  and  yams . 


Tarn,  slpsca  and  mohair. 
AD  other  articles 


Total  British  products  . 


FORRION  GOODS. 


%  sod  haniR . 
Bsrt  Pemrian . 

CaootchoQc 

r^foa 


rtO^ 

(ore.  (rain,  meal,  and  wheat. 

<'«Cioo.  raw 

DracR,  nnenoroerated 

I^riDjT  and  tanning  8tuff« : 

lodieo   

raeoumerated 

Foathens  ornamental 

fUi.  dressed  and  nmin'sse<I . 


(;i 


Lae  seed  dye 

AUothersorta 

B««p  and  other  like  regetable  aubstances,  except  Jute. 


Bsvsaaadhoofa 

isu 

Mmi.  prcaerred  <not  salted) . 
MflCab: 

Copper,  wrought 

Tin,  In  blocks,  ingots  ... 


Palm    . 

gsirkaUTer. 


J_ 


1879. 


$73,000 
438.000  1 
870,000 
680,000  I 
1, 890. 000  I 


1880. 


$112,000 

501,000 

865.000 

846.000 

1, 273, 000 


671,000  I      593,000 


812,000 
78,000 


I 

1,112,000  ; 

59,000  I 


1,842,000 


1,483,000 


I 


472,000  I 
2,371.000  I 


627; 000 
2, 750, 000 


2, 818, 000  I 


3,877,000 


588,000  j 

3, 104, 000  I 
2,623,000 
234,000  I 
525,000 


6,486,000 


452.000 
423.000 
642,000 

1.  564. 000 
2, 055, 000 

923,000 
a,  109. 000 

302.000 


831,000 

3.  833. 000 

2,  230, 000 

185,000 

520, 000 


6. 768, 000 


608,  000 
476.000 
826.000 

1,  613.  000 

2,  803. 000 
768,000 
175.000 
321. 000 


972,000  , 

13. 649. 000  I 
787,000  I 


1, 117.  COO 

14, 450,  OOO 
8*23, 000^ 


15, 408, 000  ' 


16. 390,  00<> 


1.030.000 
8. 978, 000 


1.166,000 
10.  593,  OOO 


72, 846, 000  j        75,  788,  000 


132,000 

146,  000 

062.000 

884.  OOO 

413,000 

544.  000 

612,000 

253, 000 

2,283.000 

2, 089, 000 

102.000 

73,000 

1. 584, 00<» 

•  1, 487, 000 

316,  000 

326,  000 

608.000 

598.  000 

195,  000 

1«.  000 

1,404.000 

1,997.000 

132, 000 

40,000 

59,000 

91,000 

44.000 

82.000 

117,000 

156,000 

132,000 

243.000 

284,000 

243,000 

331.000 

380.000 

1,924,000 

2,i:i8,000 

20.000 

80,000 

1, 341. 000 

062,000 

870,000 

326,000 

68,000 

98,000 

253,000 

258,000'^ 

144,600 

132.800  Z 
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Articles. 


1879. 


FORBION  GOODS— Continued. 

Kice,  not  in  husks $870,000 

Seeds: 

lUpe .       15.000 

Unenumenited 586, 000 

SUks: 

Baw 4,100,000 

KnniM  and  twists  of  silk  and  wast^^ 180, 000 

HanufiMtared 671,000 

Skins: 

Goat 845,000 

Furs  and  all  other 390,000 

Tea 170,000 

Teeth,  elephants*,  sea  cow,  Ac 816,000 

Wine 204,000 

W  ool ,  sheep's  and  lam  bs' 29, 532, 000 

All  other  aitlcles 5,099,000 

Total  foreign  kocmI s 66, 226, 000 

Grand  total,  British  and  foreign  exportn  129,072,000 


1880. 


$243,000 

5.000 
229.000 

2,920,000 
450,000 
651,000 

1,280,000 
482,000 
161,000 
345,000 
224,000 
33,694,000 
5^929.000 


60,248,000 


136,086,000 


TRADE  BETWEEN   THE  UNITED    KINUDOM  AND    THE   UNITED   STATES. 

According  to  Britisb  official  returus,  the  trade  of  tbe  Uuited  King- 
dom with  the  United  States  during  the  decade  ending  with  December 
31,  1881,  was  as  follows : 


Year». 


I 


Import H  fi-oiii 
the  ['iiitiHl 
Stat<'H. 


KxportH  to  the  United  States. 


BritiHli  <;otHlH.     Foi^ign  goodn. 


Total. 


Balance  of 
trade  in  favor 
of  the  United 
Stotos. 


I87'i I  $1!04, 574, 000  $197,165,000  $25,030,000  $222,195,000  $42,379,000 

I87:{ :t47.349.U00  163.174,000  15.182,000  178,356,01)0  168,993,000 

1874 y57,663.000  136,690,000  19,343,000  156,033,000  201.630,000 

1875 :{38,207,000  106.278,000  15.518,000  121,796,000  216,411,000 

1876 :<e7,351,000  81,474,000  16,423.000  97,897,000  269,454,000 

1877 378.234,000  79.482,000  17,054.000  I  06,536,000  281.698,000 

1878 433.250.000;  70,723.000  14,483,000  85,206.000  348,044,000 

1879 446.235.000  98,765,000  25,257.000  124.022,000  322,213.000 

1880 520.414,000  149,060,000  :^,  496.000  184.456.000  335.958.000 

1881 501,591,000  144,748,000,  33,957,000  178,705,000  322,893.000 

Total 3,  954, 868, 000  1, 228, 459, 000 


216,743,000^    1,445,202,000         2.  T'OO,  073, 000 


It  thus  api)ears  from  British  official  returns,  that  the  United  King- 
dom purchased  from  the  United  States,  during  the  decade  above  given, 
in  excess  of  the  sales  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States, 
merchandise  to  the  vahie  of  $2,509,G7;3,000. 

In  connection  herewith  the  following  statement  showing  the  importn 
into  and  exports  from  the  Unitod  Kingdom  from  and  to  the  Unit^l 
States,  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  during  the  same  period, 
will  prove  interesting: 
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G^ld  and  silver  coin  and  huUion  imports  and  exports  into  and  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


Balance. 


v.a«.  ^"JK'^ttJSSS  1  Exports  to  the  - 


I  Uuited  Statea. ,  United  Statea. 


1872 $«2;252,000    $62,252,000  i 

\m 44,365,000  I        $11,708,000            32,657,000; 

W74 38,640,000,               166,000            38,483,000    

1W5 ,  55,8<M,00()  I           3,223,000            32,141,000  > 

1876 7 1  34,063,000,          18,087,000            15,096,000  1 

18n I  22,734.000  1           7,108,000            15,526,000  | 

1«« I  12,063,000  1           0,290,000  1            2,773,000    

IfiTO I  14,602,000  I          36,766,000  ' $22,254,000 

1«M I  6,004.000  I          26,949,000  , 20,865,000 

\m 12,738,000  ;          36,051,000    !           23,313.000 

Total I  302,824,000  150,218,000,        198,028,000  '           66. 422, 000 


This  statement  shows  that  notwithstanding  the  immense  balance  of 
trade  in  merchandise  against  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  ($2,509,673,000),  the  excess  of  gold  and  silver  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States  during  the  ten  years 
under  review  exceeded  the  exports  to  the  United  States  to  the  amount 
of  $132,500,000.  This  represents  on  total  interchange  a  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  $2,638,219,000. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  principal  articles  constituting 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as 
the  various  changes  which  have  taken  place  therein  during  the  last  ten 
years,  will  prove  both  interesting  and  instructive: 
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FOREIOIV  COmniERCE  OF  FRAIVCE. 

According  to  French  official  returns,  the  foreign  commerce  of  France 
^as  as  follows  during  the  year  1880:  QeneralimporU^  $1,179,809,000; 
special  imports^  $971,408,000;  general  exports^  $889,174,000;  special  ex- 
ports, $669,305,000.» 

.  As  compared  with  1879  this  shows  the  following  increase:  In  general 
imports,  $103,004,000;  in  special  imports,  $84,634,000;  in  general  ex- 
I)orts,  $65,141,000;  in  special  exports,  $45,664,000. 

The  following  details  will  give  a  clearer  explanation  of  the  foregoing^ 
increase: 

Increase  in  imports. 

ClASsiflcAtion.  Geuornl.      I     BpecUil. 


Kfttnral  prodacto $42,«28,000  I  $31,727,000 

Articles  necessary  to  industry '  15,  843, 000       47, 255,  OOO 

llanafactures '  44.533,000  '      5,  552,  OtO 

Total  incrvMe 103,004.000  |    84,534.  oot> 

Increase  in  exports. 


Kaiural  pro<lncU..». |    $19,477,000  j  $10,158,000 

Ifanufactuies I      45, 664, 000  |    35, 506,  000 

Total  increase j      65,141,000  ,    45.664.000 

The  increase  above  noted  in  the  imports  of  articles  necessary  to  in- 
dustry and  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  special  manufiictures,  are 
evidence  of  a  prosperous  condition  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country  during  the  year  1880. 

The  principjil  articles  of  import  showing  an  increase  or  decrease  dur- 
ing the  year  were  as  follows: 

Natural producU, — Wine,  an  increase  of  over  $37,000,000  on  that  en- 
tered for  consumption  (the  wine  entered  for  consumption  during  the 
year  1880  was  nearly  threefold  the  total  general  imports  of  1879);  coffee^ 
oil- seeds, table  fruit, sugar,  meats,  cheese  aud  butter, brandy  and  spirits^ 
&c.  A  decrease  is  noted  in  cereals  (over  $13,000,000  in  those  entered 
for  consumption),  cattle,  dried  vegetables,  eacao,  and  fish. 

Articles  necessary  to  industry, — Wool  shows  an  increase  in  that  entered 
for  consumption  of  $39,220,000,  an  increase  greater  than  the  total  im- 
port of  1879.  The  other  articles  showing  an  increa^se  are  lumber,  cotton, 
coal,  ores,  mats  and  matting,  steel  and  iron,  raw  hides,  woolen  yarn, 
saffron,  silk,  sulphur,  &c.  The  imports  of  articles  necessary  to  industry 
showing  a  decrease  are  flax,  olive  and  other  vegetable  oils,  grease^ 
dressed  hides,  leaf  tobacco,  indigo,  manures,  linen  yarn,  petroleum  and 
anilines,  hemp,  jute,  zinc,  &e. 

*  The  general  imports  represent  all  gootls  received  iu  France :  the  special  imports 
represent  only  those  goods  entered  through  the  French  cnstoms  tor  consuniption ;  the 
dinereuce  between  the  general  and  the  special  imports  represents  the  transit  or  t  ran.H- 
shipment  trade;  the  general  exports  embrace  this  latter  as  well  as  special  exports,  bnt 
the  special  exports  represent  I'Yench  products  and  manufactnres  alone,  save  those 
goods  which  are  entered  for  consumption  and  afterwards  exported.  These,  however, 
are  not  thought  to  amount  to  much.  The  special  trade  is  therefore  the  trade  proper 
•f  France. 
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Manufactures. — ^The  imports  of  manufactures  showing  an  increase  are 
silks,  cottons,  woolens,  machinery,  jewelry  and  plated  ware,  straw  hats, 
leather  goods,  paper  and  stationery,  tools  and  hardware,  clocks  and 
watches,  tobacco  manufactures,  &c.  This  increase  in  manufactures  en- 
tered for  consumption,  amounting  in  all  to  $5,552,000,  is  evidence  of  the 
ability  of  forei^i^n  manufacturers  to  compete,  in  the  articles  named,  with 
the  French  in  their  own  markets.  The  imports  of  manufactures  entered 
for  consumption  in  France  during  the  year  1880,  viz,  $82,191,000,  is  far 
greater  than  the  total  imports  of  either  Sweden  or  Denmark. 

Exports. — The  principal  exports  showing  an  increase  or  decrease  are 
as  follows : 

Natural  products. — Wool,  cheese  and  butter,  cereals,  raw  hides,  rags^ 
olive  oil,  flax  and  hemp,  raw  sugar,  oil-cake,  building  materials,  olea- 
ginous seeds  and  oils,  iron  and  steel  castings,  &c.,  show  an  increase* 
The  natural  products  showing  a  decrease  are  wines,  dressed  hides, 
brandy  and  spirits,  live  animals,  fish,  eggs,  dried  vegetables,  grease^ 
seeds  for  planting,  saffron,  &c. 

French  manufactures. — ^Total  export,  $377,429,000;  total  increase^ 
135,506,000,  occurring  principally  in  the  following  articles  :  Wool  man- 
ufactures ($11,754,000),  silks,  toj's,  mercery,  &c.,  leather  goods,  clothing, 
cotton  manufactures,  stationery  and  paper,  jewelry  and  plated  warev 
woolen  yarn,  pottery  and  glassware,  clocks  and  watches,  musical  in- 
struments, fancy  articles,  felt  hats,  arms,  cotton  thread,  &c.  The  de- 
crease occurred  in  refined  sugars,  tools,  and  hardware,  chemicals,  linen 
and  hemp  goods,  soaps,  indigo,  linen  thread,  &c. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  import  of  foreign  wines  into  France, 
coupled  with  the  decrease  in  the  export  of  French  wines,  shows  in  a 
very  forcible  maiyier  the  devastation  by  the  phylloxera,  for  the  foreign 
wines  are  simply  used  for  admixture  with  the  native  wines;  that  is,  the 
foreign  wines  are  manipulated  in  some  manner,  and  thereafter  shipped 
as  French  wines  to  supply  the  foreign  trade.  Whether  the  French 
vendangeurs  find  these  foreign  wines  as  profitable  as  the  native  wines, 
or  how  long  the  foreign  consumers  will  accept  such  manipulations  a& 
French  wines,  are  questions  which  the  near  future  will  solve,  unless- 
some  means  shall  be  discovered  for  staying  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera. 

While  a  general  increase  in  nearly  all  French  manufactures  is  to  be 
noted,  that  in  woolen  goods  is  the  most  remarkable,  the  exports  of  which 
nearly  equal  the  combined  exports  of  the  next  four  highest  articles  on 
the  list,  viz,  silks,  and  toys,  mercerj^  and  small  wares.  Special  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  large  exports  of  foreign  silks,  cottons,  tools,  and 
hanlware,  machines,  and  machinery,  clocks,  and  watches,  &c.,  through 
France.  The  exports  of  foreign  silks  alone  are  nearly  as  large  in  amount 
as  the  exports  of  French  silks  during  the  year  1880. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  give  the  details  of  the  trade  of  France 
in  the  most  varied  and  comprehensive  manner,  in  the  following  tables. 
First  is  given  the  details  of  the  trade  by  countries,  and  secondly  the 
details  of  the  trade  by  articles,  classifying  the  same  under  their  respect- 
ive groupings,  as  '-Natural  Products,"  "Articles  Necessary  to  Indus- 
try," and  *'  Manufactures.'^  These  statements  will  not  only  help  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers  to  appreciate  the  volume  and  variety  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  France,  but  they  will  also  enable  them,  without 
entering  into  time-consuming  analyzation,  to  appreciate  the  constituent 
parts  thereof,  showing  that  which  is  crude  froni  that  wiiich  is  manufact- 
ured, and  that  which  is  necessary  to  French  industries  distinct  from 
the  other  two.  The  percentage  of  French  exports  which  undergo  more 
or  less  manipulation  at  the  hands  of  the  French  people,  and  which  en-j 
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titles  them  to  be  classed  ss  manufaetares — ^the  greater  portion  of  which 
is  of  the  highest  order  of  manufacture — is  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
nation.  It  is  a  trade  that  is  therefore  worthy  of  the  deepest  consid- 
eration of  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  general. 

Imports  into  France,  hy  countries. 


1879. 


1880. 


Whence  Imported. 


£iiglaiiil 

United  States. 
Belgium  ...']... 

Oermany 

Italy. 


Switzerland 

Spain 

Raaela 

British  India 

<;hina 

Argentine  Kepublic. 

Turkey 

Algeria 

Austria 

;$weden 

Brazil 

HlLSnd!'.!!!."!'.'.*.*.;; 


Havti. 

Dutch  India 

Norway 

CTrnguay 

Chili ; 

•Japan • 

Oroece 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

United  States  of  Ctdonibia 

Barbary  States 

Martinfoiie 

Roumauia 

^t.  Pierre.  Miqnolon,  and  Grande  Pdche 

Australia 

<TuadaIonpe 

Peru 

Senegal 

Island  of  Reunion 

Venezuela 

Spanish  American  colonies 

All  other  countries 


General  im- 
ports. 


$143,843,000 
144, 499. 000 
95. 168. 000 
97, 176,  000 
90,922,000 
66,  875, 000 
39, 623, 000 
72, 838, 000 
26, 885, 000 
25.302,000 
26, 981, 000 
34,  026, 000 
23,  893, 000 

18,  509,  000 
16, 637, 000 

19,  725, 000 
10,  287, 000 

9, 110, 000 
8. 067,  000 
4, 053, 000 
5.  211, 000 
6,311,000 
4. 42, 000 
9,  206, 000 

3,  397. 000 
5,587,060 
4,883,000 
7.  102,  000 

4,  525,  000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


General  im- 
ports. 


$115,007,000 
138,169,000  ! 
80,095.000  , 
79,709,000  I 
60,055,000 
19, 918,  000  I 
35,280,000  I 
66, 199;  000 
24,357,000  ! 
18,412,000 
25.078.000  I 
20,992,000 
23,604,000  I 
17, 467, 000  1 
16,468,000 
10,615,000  ! 
9.225,000  I 
8. 164, 000 
6, 388, 000 
3.783,000  I 
5,153,000 
6,234,000 
4, 169, 000  I 
5,906,000 
2,856,000 
5,  385,  000  , 
2,683,000 
6,562,000  ' 
4,632,000  j 


4.  778,  000 
2,065,000 
3.  976,  000 
9.940,000 
2, 470,  000 
4.111,000 
3.995,000  I 
5.037,000 
15,  372,  OOO 


4, 458.  000 
1, 949, 000 
3,  667, 000 
0,  940, 000 
2,451,000 
3, 455, 000 
2,856,000 
8. 995. 000 
12, 043, 000 


♦  l.'.-i,  JiO.OOO 

l^i*.  [154,000 

]f>^.  (03,000 

M  ■    '57,000 

:     37,000 

■''    55,000 

:  I     89,000 

<:'.   :74,000 

IS  ]  77, 000 

iM  rlO,000 

■:^. '41,000 

-:^;^52,000 

J  4,  ^58,000 

;m.:  57,000 

]4i.  L>95,000 

]. .788,000 

]-,  159,000 

^. -20,000 

7.720,000 

r^  794,000 

I,  743,  000 

i:  '»28,000 

r.  1:21,000 

^67,000 

".  -48,000 

■  ►. 36, 000 

* -136,000 

5.481,000 

4, 729, 000 

4, 323, 000 

4,285.000 

4, 150. 000 

a,  995, 000 

3.860,000 

3.  840,  000 

3, 493, 000 

S,  378, 000 

3,281,000 

17,181,000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$128,058,000 
141,068,000 
88, 2178, 000 
84.578,000 
76.872,000 
13,021,000 
66,238  000 
60. 621, 000 
20, 031, 000 
19,474,000 
27,773,000 
25,760^000 
24,492,000 
23.951,000 
16,840,000 
10, 113,  000 
10,761,000 
7.904^000 
6,523,000 
6,562,000 
6,730,000 
6.504,000 
6,187,000 
4,439.000 
5,230,000 
5,539,000 
2, 760.  000 
5.211.000 
4.111.000 
3,  512.  000 
428  000 
.  4,003,000 
428,000 
3, 704.  000 
3.821,000 
3, 030, 000 
2,700,000 
8,117.000 
31.  937.  000 


Total 1,076,805,000       886,874.000   1.179,809,000         971,408,000 


Exports  out  of  France,  by  countries. 


1879. 


Whither  exported- 


General  ex- 
port«. 


England 1  $202, 225, 000 

Belgium 95,516,000 

Unrted  States !  76.660.000 

Germany 73,417,000 

Switzerland 72,545,000 

Italy 57,147,000 

Spain • 44,390,000 

Algeria 33,157,000 

Argentine  Republic 16,598,000 

BriusU  16,594,000 

Turkey 1  20,226,000 

£2ypt I  7,180,000 

HoUand I  10,847,000 

Russia i  7.720.000 

Mexico i  5.153.000 

Austria 4.439.000 

United  States  of  Colombia '  5.673,000 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$160. 

82, 

63, 

66. 

*7. 

84. 

28. 

26, 

14. 

13. 

11, 
5, 
8, 
6. 
2. 
4. 
4. 


220, 
874, 
307, 
296, 
576, 
818. 
873, 
885, 
109, 
684, 
522. 
308, 
627, 
601, 
663, 
111. 
304, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


1880. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


$225, 289, 000  I    $175,  740; 


103,236,000  I 

95, 186, 000 

76, 525, 000 

69, 004, 000 

59,811,000 

47.324,000 

37.403.000 

19, 211, 000 

18,674.000 

15, 440, 000 

9. 110  000 

8,  820, 000 

7,932,000 

6.060.000 

5. 8i9,  000 

5.890^000 


QVU  D.»HU.^UUO  .4. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 


80,78S. 

70.040, 

42,637, 

34.091. 

30,029. 

31.227, 

16,328, 

14,707, 

8.782, 

7.237. 

7.237, 

0,562. 

3.43SI, 

5,  50I, 

4.092. 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
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£xport$  oitt  of  Fntneey  bg  ixmntrieB — Continued. 
I  1879. 


Whither  exported. 


StThomaii 

Porta((al 

rnignay 

SiMmteh  America  . 

lUrtinlqne 

CUb*.. 


Chill 

GVeeee  

SeneKal 

Goadaloope 

fiwUirSUtea  .... 

firitith  India 

JapM 

H»yti 

lutnd  of  Reunion . 
Xorway. 


BritiahAMca 

Sweden 

West  CoMt  ot  A  frica . 

FreDcb  Guiana 

Brritiah  America 

AU  oUier  countries 


1880. 


General  ex-  i  Special  ex-     General  ex-  I  Special  ex- 
ports, porta.  ports.  ports. 


$3,  Oil,  000 
4,800,600 
4, 700, 000 
3, 018. 000 
3,821,000 
4.505,000 

2,  644,  000 
.-).  378. 000 
3,609,000 

3,  088, 000 
3.  628, 000 
2,567,000 
3, 403, 000 
1,448,000 
1,858,000 
1,139.000 
2. 025, 000 
2,  470, 000 
1,351.000 
1,563,000 
1.  255, 000 
1. 20.3,  000 

12, 398, 000 


Total -I    824,033,000       623,641,000       889,174,000         660.305,000 


12, 567. 000 
3.629,000 
4,092,000 
2, 760, 000 
2.644,000 
676,000 
2. 2.^8. 000 
2, 451,  000 
1,1»7,0<:0 
2, 316,  COO 
2, 162, 000 
1, 370, 000 
1.698.000 

1.  235,  000 
1,428.000 

946,000 

2.  084, 000 
2,142.000 
1,216.000 

579,000 

984,000 

1, 177, 000 

10. 244, 000 


$5,423,000  I 
5,  211, 000  ; 
4,729,000  , 
4,304,000  ' 
3.905,000 
3,957.000  > 
3.899.000 
3.879,000  ' 
3, 706. 0(  0 
3. 049,  too 
2,856,000 
2,  6(j6,000 
*2. 548,  000  I 
2, 400,  000 
2. 403. 000 
2.  200, 000 
1,988,000 
1,911,000 
1,660,000 
1,486,000 
1, 332, 000 
1,  312,  000 

11,496,000  , 


$4,613,000 
8,  802, 000 
4,053,000 
3. 300, 000 

2,  721, 000 
606,000 

3,  435.  000 
3. 185. 000 

1,  505, 000 

2,  239, 000 
1.  949, 000 
1,081,000 
1,  004,  000 
2,181,000 
1, 776, 000 
2,084,000 
1, 351, 000 
1. 679, 000 
1, 544, 000' 

502,000 
1,022,000 
1, 177,  000 
9, 496, 000 


Artioles. 


Imports,  hy  articleity  into  France. 

11-79. 


General  ini-      Special  im- 
poriH.  ports. 


OmOti $181,5;W,000 


WtMS. 

r.*ttle 

Cofce 

obagbMms  seeds    

TsUefmiU 

Siij(ar— foreign 

M«au 

rhMiw  and  hotter 

Sicsr  from  the  French  colonies  . ... 
P<*aauta  and  other  olesKinous  nots. 

Brandy  and  spiriis 

Dried  TegrUhles 

Fish. 

Eke 


24, 4.'>.3,  000 
38,  8:^2,  000 
34.470,000  I 
18.798,000 
14. 089, 000 
8. 260.  000 
12.506.000 
10,790,000 
9.  187,000 
7.2.38,000  ' 
0.786,000  I 
7,488,000  , 
7.488,000  I 
5,829,000  , 
.>,288,000  ! 
Allothf^artirles 43,770,000  | 


IIO.'S.  478, 000 
2:1,  29.5,  000 
37. 828.  '100 
17,9tJ8,000 
19,512.1)00 
13,742,0c0 
7,681,000 

n,8;)i,ooo 

7,  836,  000 

8,  762, 000 
7. 102,  000 
4,  091, 000 
7, 373, 000 
4.749,000 
5, 771, 000 
4.227,000 

50,508,000 


Total  natural  products 

imrLE.*  SK<  K.-WAKT  TO  IMU'HTKY. 


436,767,000  I 


Raw  bides  ami  sk ini, 

fUx  . 

<HJTe  and  other  reiceUihle  oils 


Ihffvad  (onttoo) 


Rimes 

<»rr*— mineTsI  .. 
MaUand  nattin:: 
I^caf  tohareo 


35, 165. 000 

13,4U,000 

16, 309, 000 

12,813,000 

8, 145. 000 

8, 666, 000 

8,396,000 

7.378.000 

5, 558, 000 

5.115.000 

6.388,000 


18«0. 


GeiiersI  im-  '   Special  im- 
ports, ports. 


$165,555,000  I 
61,934,000  I 
34,933,000 
29,413.000  I 
22, 407. 000 
10,088,000  ' 
17,003.000  , 
14,475.000 
ll,.'>90.000  1 
9,09(»,000  ; 
8,955,000  ' 
8,260,000  I 
6,909,000  I 
0,909,000  I 
5,578,000 
5.443,000  I 
51. 844, 000  i 


$152, 180, 000 

60, 583,  000 

34,  200,  000 

22, 099,  000 

18,  837, 000 

17.  663,  000 

16, 096, 000 

13, 352,  000 

8,  511,  000 

9,225.000 

8. 704,  000 

5. 250, 000 

6,  "<  78, 000 

3,  744. 000 
5,  501, 000 

4,  111,  000 
42,737,000 


397,  844, 000       479, 395. 000  1      429, 571. 000 


>Uk 75,5e8»000  , 

Wool 56,819.000  1 

Unber 42.788,000  I 

C«tton 42,943,000, 

C«ialaDdcoke 29,355,000  I 


61, 065, 000 

32,229.000 

32, 672. 000 

29. 449. 000 

28.082,000 

33.833.000  < 

13,  356, 000 

12.622,000 

11.599,000  ! 

6,  813, 000  ! 

6.755,000 

6, 888, 000 

6,929,000  < 

5.  568, 000  ■ 

2,683,000 

5.539,000 


4277 


Ji) 


77,  046. 000 

72, 915, 000 

53, 847, 000 

47, 387, 000 

34,566,000 

34. 508. 000 

12. 642, 000 

11,773,000 

11,541,000 

8,029,000 

8. 010, 000 

7,685,000 

6,967,000 

6.967.000 

6, 674. 000 

6, 137, 000 

Digitized  by 


;i 


63, 184. 000 

71, 449, 000 

53.664,000 

41, 571, 000 

32, 829, 000 

32, 810, 000 

12,564,000 

8,897.000 

10,750.000 

7.892,000 

6,041,000 

5,656,000 

6.818,000 

6.009,000 

3.493,000 
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Imparts,  hjf  articles,  into  France — Continued. 
_  _-. 

1879.  1H80. 


CoiintrieH. 


General  im-  I   Special  im-     General  im-     Special  im- 
ports, portfl.        I       ports.  ports. 


I 


Steol  and  iron $4,806,000 

Indliro 5,250,000 

£xoti<2  woods |  4,497.000 

Guano  and  other  manures 6, 427, 000 

Tarns  (flax  or  hemp) 3,358,000 

Load ;  3.744,000 

Thread  (wool) 3,049,000 

Petroleum,  and  aniline 3, 2H1, 000 

Hemp 4,053,000 

Saflron 1,644.000 

Jut« 3,416,000 

Zinc 3,049,000 

Iron,  mw 1,776,000 

Pewter,  raw 1,814,000 

♦Sulphur 1.608,000 

Niti-ates  of  Ao<1a  and  potash 5,  539. 000 

All  other  Jiiiifh-s  58.200.000 

TotalH,  articles  ueoossarv  to  industry. .  489, 846, 000       412, 391. 000 


♦2, 741, 000  . 
4,922,000  , 
4,439,000 
6,833,000  I 
2. 220, 0«iO 
3, 706, 000 
2, 799, 000 
3, 068.  000 
3, 397, 000 
907,000 
3,  397. 000 
3,  Oil,  000 
926,000 
1,756,000 
1.679.000 
5,  520,  000 

.76. 000, 000 


$5, 404, 000 
4,  767,  000 
4, 700,  000 
4, 207,  000 
4, 072, 000 
3, 764,  000 
3,  667, 000 
3,  474,  000 
3,069,000 
2,  953,  000 
2,  760, 010 
2, 683, 000 
2.413,000 
2. 277, 000 
2, 220, 000 
1,679.000 

44, 777, 000 


$3,  030.  000 
4, 130, 000 
4,  632,  000 
4.034,000 
1,505.000 
3. 743,  000 
3,  358.  000 
2,  914.  0<N) 
2. 355,  000 
2,  277,  000 
2,  760,  000 
2,  644,  OOt) 

1,  004.  000 
V,  258.  OtM 

2.  220,  000 
1,544,000 

47.  537.  OtH) 


505,  689.  000         450.  646.  OOO 


M\M'K.\(Tri:F.S. 

Silk  niauuiactuitH   37, 712. 000  i 

Cotton  mauut'a<-Uu*es 31.092,000  | 

Wool  maiuifactures 21,8f»6,000 

Machines  and  machinory 8,994,000  , 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 6.523,000 

Straw  tats 4,922,000 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather 5, 404, 000  ^ 

Books  and  stationery 3,899,000  \ 

Tools  and  hardware...  3,957,000  i 

Clocks  and  watches 2,  8e6, 000 

Manufactures  of  hemp  and  flax ,  4, 709, 000 

Anns ■ 1,872,000    . 

Tobacco 1,737,000 

All  other  manufattui-ed  ai-ticles 14, 629, 000 

Total  manufactures 150,192,000  . 

Total  ait Icles  neceHsary  to  industry 480, 846, 000  ' 

Total  nat  ural  products |  436, 767,  000 

Grand  total  of  imports 1,  076, 80.^  000 


7,  334,  000 

12, 224, 000 

13. 163, 000 

7,  295, 000 

1.062,000 

3, 378, 000 

753,000 

3. 146. 000 

2,  95:).  000 

579, 000 

2.  992,  UOO 

'"8.36,' 000 
20,  930, 000 


43, 271, 000 

34. 124, 000 

25, 187, 000 

10, 171,  000 

7.102,000 

6, 157,  im 

5, 906, 000 

5,771.000 

4, 767. 000 

3,  9!>7, 000 

3, 667, 000 

2. 046,  000 

1.  756,  000 

40,844,(NK) 


76,639,000 
412,391.000 
397.844,000 


194. 725, 000 
505, 689. 000 
479,395.000 


8. 164, 000 

12.  815,  000 

15. 266,  000 

8,125.000 

1.255.000 

3,  706,  000 

1,004,000 

9,  786.  000 

3,  513,  OOu 

656,000 

1, 949,  000 

967.060 
15,  045.  000 


82, 191,  000 
450,  646. 00i> 
429,571.000 


886,874.000    1,179,809,000         971,408,000 


Expart»y  by  ariicleSf  /row  France. 


1879. 


1880. 


.Vrtifles. 


General  v\- 
ports. 


Special    ex- 
]M)rtH. 


General  ex- 
portH. 


Sp<»cial    ex- 

IMltH. 


AVincH $51,126,000  i 

Silk 45,259,000 

Wool 23,990,000 

Hides,  drcsMod 20,  .555,  000 

Cheese  and  butter 16.  617, 000 

Rrandv,  spirits,  and  llnuorM 22.  .581,  000 

(Cotton,  raw Ifi.  :{oo,  000 

Cereals 26,171,000 

Hides.  raM-  11,4H0,(KH) 

Horscjt,  muleM.  and  cattle H,  TtHd.  mm 

Fish  7.460.000   ' 

Lumber «.  176.  OOo 

Ejigs 7,  07 1 .  (SHI 

Potatoes  and  dried  vejjctal>I<M «.  7.'m.  imki 

Table  fruit 5. 115.  00<» 

iJrejwe .■..  7:iJ,  IKIO 

RngH 3.  030.  000 

Olive,  and  otiier  ve;;etal»le  oil. «.  !>2!i.  0lM» 

F1h\  nnd  hinip 3.40.{.«>O(i 


$40, 
30. 
22 
IH. 
14. 
10. 


736,000  , 
610.000  ' 
620,  IH)0 
547,  000 
012,  000 
937,  000 
912.  000 
492.  0(H» 
171,000 
411,IN)0 
:Ci4.  IN)U 
602.  »»0(J 
292,  000 
(KIO,  04»O 
X2."»,  000 
07U,  WH\ 
{K'a.  0<M» 
0:(0,  (NNl 
77!».  <K>0 


Digitized  by 


$49, 138, 
44,911 
27,271 
19, 78:<. 
20,  .Vk», 
17,  910. 
19.8(r-». 
26, 267. 
13,645, 

0,631. 

7.  .VI6. 

6.  mm. 

7.  5««l, 
.-».  44:». 

,}.  .'iOl. 

i  ii  1! 

7. 160. 


WHl 
000 
0(MI 
(MNI 
000 
000 
INIO 
(H)0 

om) 

(MM) 
000 
4MKI 
(NK> 
000 
000 
000 
(N)0 
(MMI 


•47. 
30. 
25, 
17. 
17, 
15. 
13, 
12. 
12. 
8, 


oogle 


:i04,ooo 

224,  000 
573,  (KK) 
775.  000 
428,  000 

.vve.  000 

414,  tK}«» 
i)82.  00«» 

005.  IMHi 

738,  mo 
160.0041 
Tie.  i«n 

7!H».  OIH' 
211.  (h<ll 

mi.oiMi 

Tu4.  «Kio 
iHI5  <»«»♦. 

.vtl*.  0»»«» 

204.  <»»N. 
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Articles. 


Sagar.raw 

OU-cake 

Boildim;  materiftls 

Seeds,  for  plaoUng 

Bristles.... 

Olea^oas  seeds  and  fniit. 

cSTf::;;:;;.:;:::::;;:::; 

Ores 

Iron,  steel  and  castinjcs  •  •  • 

iislfinon 

Sslt  meat . 


1879. 


1880. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


$3,4.S5,00() 
2,41H.0OO  I 
2,  451, 000  ' 

3,146,000  ; 

2, 490,  OOO 
1.891,000  ' 
2,  007, 000 
2, 702,  000 
579, 000 
3,416,000 

1,  :m,  000 

1, 119, 000 


Special   ex- 
ports. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


All  oth^T  products 41,760,000 


$2, 586, 000 

2,413,000  , 

2,432,000 

3, 197, 000 

2,200,000  ' 

1,621,000  I 

1,139,000 

1,312,000  ; 

379,000 

502,000 

772, 000 

501.000 

2:i,  176,  000 


13.532,000  I 
2,895,000  < 
2. 856. 000 
2.799,000  , 
2,  .586,  000 
2, 181, 000 
2,  89.5,  000 
3, 262,  000 
936,000 
4,  207. 000 
1,  351, 000 
1, 448,  000 

.'iO,  195, 000 


Special   ex- 
ports. 


«2, 934, 000 

2,856,000 

2, 818, 000 

2, 760. 000 

2, 297, 000 

2, 007, 000 

1, 872,  000 

1, 737, 000 

868,000 

772,000 

676,000 

500.000 

24,  557, 000 


Tufal  natural  pitxhicts '    :i64, 127, 000       281. 718,000       383,604,000         291,876,000 


M AXlFACrLKKl»  A IH H  L>>. 

Wool  manufactures 

Siik  msnnfactnres 74, 

Toja  nereery,  and  small  waren 31, 

XsnafsctoTM  in  skins  and  leather 'XI, 

Supr.  refined 19, 

Clothinf: 13, 

Cotton  msnufactures 31, 

Tools  and  hardware 19, 

Chemicals 12, 

SUtioDerr  and  paper 10, 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 14, 

vVoolen  thread 8, 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 8, 

Modes  aqd  artificial  dowers .5, 

MaaofMrtarea  of  fiax  and  hemp i  6, 

Hachinm  and  machinery '  8, 

Ctocks  and  watches .-  s 

Curios,  not  in  commerce 

Pepared  medicines  , 

Instruments,  musical 


FsBfT  goods,  Parisian  industry. 

F«»lihats 

Arms 


Perfamerv 

Indi^...' 

ThrMd,  of  tlax  and  hemp  . 

Thread,  cotton 

'aodles* 

Tohacro 


Tohacro^ 1, 

All  otb^-r  article*   56, 


391,  000 
324, 000 
32(^,000 
756, 000 
570.000 
607,000 
768,000 
300,000 
506,000 
133,000 
619,000 
666.000 
550,000 
829,000 
736.000 
608,000 
076,000 
606,000 
123,000 
027.000 
335.000 
197,000 
007,000 
.335,000 
756,000 
563,000 
181.000 
374,000 
374,000 
621,000 
293,000 
451,000 


50,  095,  000 

43,  irm.  000 

29, 587,  000 

28, 622,  000 

19, 454, 000 

13,066,000 

12, 236,  000 

13, 085, 000 

11, 251, 000 

9, 225,  000 

9,689,000 

8, 434, 000 

7, 373, 000 

5,808,000 

5, 057, 000 

4, 439, 000 

2,  953, 000 

2,  374, 000 

2,046,000 

1, 930,  000 

2, 162, 000 

1, 197, 000 

1. 149, 000 

1, 235, 000 

1, 756, 000 

1,525,000 

1,853,000 

1, 235, 000 

4, 632, 000 

447,000 

447,000 

34,208,000 


84,  090,  000 

80, 307, 000 

33,  910,  000 

37, 172, 000 

18, 046.  000 

16, 270, 000 

36, 747.  000 

20,  690, 000 

13,  278, 000 

11,  580, 000 

16, 617,  000 

9, 824, 000 

9, 206, 000 

6,273, 000 

7,276,000 

9, 341, 000 

5,906,000 

3,  Oil,  000 

2,451,000 

2,335,000 

2,  374, 000 

2,027,000 

1,834,000 

2, 837, 000 

1, 621, 000 

1, 602, 000 

1, 795, 000 

3, 706, 000 

2, 470, 000 

1, 621, 000 

1, 158. 000 

58, 695, 000 


71,449,000 

45,  220,  000 

32, 501, 000 

31, 633,  000 

17,901.000 

15.498,000 

15, 266, 000 

12, 777, 000 

10.948,000 

10, 506, 000 

10,  557, 000 

9,  515, 000 

7, 971, 000 

6,253,000 

5. 404, 000 

4, 613, 000 

3, 300, 000 

2,  702, 000 

2, 374, 000 

2. 220. 090 

2, 102, 000 

2,027,000 

1, 756, 000 

1,641,000 

1, 002, 000 

1, 525, 000 

1,293,000 

1,158,000 

5. 304, 000 

447,000 

447,000 

39, 374, 000 


Toul  manufactures 459,906,000)    341,923.000  |    505,570,000  {      377,429,000 

<  ir.ind  total  of  exporu 824, 033, 000      623, 641, 000  ,    889, 174. 000  I      669. 305, 000 
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Imports  into  France  from  Great  Britain,  including  Mediterranean  poasetiionSf  1S8*>. 


Articles. 


Wool 

Woolen  manufactures. 
Coal. 


Cotton  nuinu&ctures  . . 
SUk,  unuianufactureu. 
Ships . 


Machines  and  machinei^ . 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Dressed  nides 

Silk  manufSactures 

Copper . 


Cotton  thread 

Iron,  steel,  and  castings . 
Cereals. 


Hemp,  flax,  and  Jute  fabrics. 

Straw  hats 

Jute. 


Baw  cotton 

Medicinal  substances. 

Woolen  thread 

Pure  fixed  oils 

Tools  and  hardware . . . 
Coflee.. 


Mats  and  matting. 
Goat-hair  thread . . . 

Table  fruits 

Bitumen 

Grease 


Indigo . 

Raw  hides 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors . 
Horses - 


Fish. 

Books  and  stationery 

India-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  crude. 

Animal  manure 

Pewter 


Skins,  undressed 

Mother-of-pearl  

MMUufactures  in  India-rubber  and  gutta-pert'ha  . 

Mineral  pitch 

Preserves,  candies,  and  sirups 

Horns  and  hoofs 

Curios,  not  in  commerce t 

Rice. 


Meats 

Oilcake 

Pottery,  glass,  and  cry Htal . 
Soda 


Sulphates 

Felt  manufactures v 

Earths  and  clays  for  manufactiii-e 

Seed. 


Exotic  gums 

Colors 

Merc-ery,  buttons,  and  brushes  . 

Elephants'  teeth 

Starch  . 


Building  materials 

Sponges  

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather. . 

Lea<l,  crude,  in  masses 

Oleaginous  seeds 

Clotning  and  underclothing,  sewn 
All  other  articles 


General  im- 
ports. 


Special  im- 
ports. 


f24,328,000 
14,  Ml.  000 
1^060,000 
11,914,000 

-.:(»,  000 

4.?II2,000 
.:,  748,000 

;i.  Li8,ooo 

J.  H25,  000 
-.1*08,000 
I'  Li01,000 
L.  790,000 
J,  700,  000 
J.  H  81, 000 
V.  L^86. 000 
J,  L:'82, 000 
J.  173,000 
::.  032, 000 
l.h43,000 
1.088,000 
],r76,000 
)  053,  000 
3,038,000 
1  r'M,000  ' 


] .  :l34.  000 

1, 317,  000 

1  i22,000 

1, 317.  OOC 

]  ^44, 000 

1,242.000 

1.189,000 

1, 074.  900 

M39,000 

650.000 

1.138,000 

1, 057.  000 

J .  1^23, 000 

7T7.00<» 

KB6.000 

928,000 

: '42, 000 

906,000 

^94,000 

839,000 

65,000 

851,000 

-57,000 

iSOO.OlH) 

-19.000 

7»3,O00 

^07, 000 

789,000 

>  03, 000 

.  801.000 

746,000 

940.000 

723.000 

722,000 

087,000 

574.000 

X^.OOO 

520,000 

5()5, 000 

408.000 

487.000 

218, 000 

477,000 

370.000 

477,000 

476, 000 

461,000 

407.000 

440,000 

40f,000 

398,000 

195.000 

306,000 

306, 0«0 

393.000 

392.000 

393,000 

•  390,000 

379,000 

218.  OOO 

349,  000 

J««2.  000 

339. 000 

83,000 

335,000 

333.  00i» 

:t22.000 

313.  OlMI 

306,000 

307.  001» 

290.000 

278.  00(» 

297.000 

236,000 

293,000 

279.000 

282,000 

25.000 

269,000 

204.  OOO 

11,798,000 

109. 404,  000 

Totals i     154,511.000  1 
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Exporti  from  Irance  to  Great  Britain  {including  Mediterranean  poesessions),  1880. 


Articles. 


Silk  mannlaotarefl . . 
Wool  manufjkctares. 


Batter 

MABofacturea  in  skin  and  leather. 

Silk. 


Bnmdj.  spirita,  and  liqaeura  . 
Sugar,  renned . 


Meroei 


Mercery  and  buttons . 

Dremed  hides 

Cotton  manofaotures  . 
Tea. 


Oreal* 

Wool 

Cbemieal prodact»  ... 
Feathers,  ornamental. 

Saffar.raw 

SkiiM  and  hides 

Jlsh,  preserved  in  oil. 

Ftowers,  artificial 

Table  fruits 

Lumber 


Ra«».  

Thread 

Books  and  stationery 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal. 
Potatoes.. 


Tools  and  hardware 

VegeUbles 

Pwaerros,  candies,  and  sirups 

^iCats  and  mattinff 

CWthing  and  onderclothing,  sewn. 

Cloaks  and  watches 

Seed.. 


MeaU 

Jewelry.  imiUtion 

Cork,  manufactured 

SkioA.  drmsed 

Curio*.  D^  in  trade 

Hoftical  iDMtnimoDts 

Cattle 

MannfactnreN  in  guttapercha  and  India  rubber. 

Hachtneti  and  machini^ry ; 

Strswhat-* 

Ihnifs 

Ciatta-peri-ha  and  India  rubber,  crude 

Copper    

J'-welrk .  and  gold  and  silver  work 

<»U,  pure,  lixtMl  

HaaufurtiireK  of  Hax  and  hemp 

Volatile  oiU 

te':::;--::-;;:::::;;;::;:::;::;::;::: 

Ba«ki»l  work 

Coff#^  ,., 


Kurniturf 

<  MfA^otu  fruits 

TovR.  Am 

Croid  and  platinum,  in  ph^tes  and  wire    

J^y*  and  itoneM.  for  arts  and  manufactures. 

MaauCATturca  in  wood 

*  ti>ase  / 

**^l'T  arti<lt*H 


TofaN 


General  ex- 

Special  ex- 

ports. 

ports. 

132,065,000 

$19. 106, 000 

19,898,000 

18,099.000 

13,956,000 

13,926,000 

11,769,000 

11,672,000 

10,967,000 

8.395.000 

9.827,000 

2,063,000 

9,744,000 

9,633,000 

8.690,000 

8,689.000 

6,791,000 

5,617,060 

5,140,000 

4,749,000 

5,068,000 

4,843,000 

4,606,000 

1.272.000 

4, 447, 000 

4, 235, 000 

2,763,000 

3, 791, 000 

3, 719. 000 

3, 631, 000 

2,792,000 

3,695,000 

3,682,000 

3, 012, 000 

2,708,000 

2,853.000 

2,627,000 

2,661,000 

2,556,000 

2, 531. 000 

2,530,000 

2.351,000 

2,309,000 

2, 342, 00(1 

.       2.819,000 

2,308,0011 

2,249,000 

2,220,001^ 

1, 760, 000 

2,107,001) 

1,995.000 

1.956,00^F 

1.840,000 

1,782,001) 

1,782,000 

1.721.00<f 

1, 158. 000 

1.610.00Nf 

1.609.000 

1,596.00'k 

1.559.000 

1,421,00^* 

126,000 

1, 415.  OOi^ 

1, 159, 000 

1, 320,  OOi) 

1, 022, 000 

1.266,00^1 

1,283.000 

1,123.00.1 

1, 039, 000 

l,031,0(Ki 

1,023,000 

904,00^1 

66,000 

859,00.1 

857.000 

781,  00^1 

721,000 

7i6,00.i 

729,000 

734,  OOO 

649,000 

727,000 

707,000 

714,000 

525, 000 

704, 000 

232,000 

«83,000 

317,006 

679,000 

147.000 

6.55,000 

386,000 

r»53,000 

443.000 

649,000 

372.000 

642,  000 

561,000 

623, 000 

326,000 

602,000 

61.000 

570,  000 

93,000 

532.  000 

488,000 

528,000 

.525,000 

511,  OOO 

499,000 

456,000 

474, 000 

436,000 

464,000 

456,000 

4.')7,  000 

429.000 

437, 000 

431,  000 

429.000 

384.000 

416,000 

402,000 

12, 302. 000 

9.  687, 000 

226, 438. 000 

176, 364, 000 

TR.VDK   BETWEEN  FRANCE   AND   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

.Vcrordiiig  to  French  official  returns  the  special  imports  into  France 
from  Hie  United  States  darinj^  the  year  18^  exceeded  those  from  any 
other  country  by  more  than  f  13,000,000 — ^viz,  from  the  United  States, 
«141,088,000;  from  England,  next  highest,  $128,066,000. 

In  the  matter  of  special  exports  from  France  in  1880,  the  IJuited;^ 
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States  occupied  the  fourth  place — viz,  England,  $175,746,000  ;  Belgium, 
$89,785,000;  Germany,  $70,040,000;  the  United  States,  $64,121,000. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  imports  into  France  from  the 
United  States  is  much  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  exports  from 
France  to  the  United  States.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  with 
volume  and  value  the  favorable  comparison  ceases,  for  while  the  Ameri- 
can goods  consumed  in  France  are  chiefly  natural  products,  the  exports 
from  France  to  the  United  States  are  composed  of  the  articles  which 
have  received  the  highest  and  fullest  manipulation  in  passing  through 
the  subtle  hands  of  French  artisans,  as  the  following  statements  from 
French  official  returns  will  show: 

Jmportin  into  France  from  the  United  Stateffy  It'SO. 


ArticleH. 


I  Geueral  ini- 
!        ports. 


Cereals  (grain  and  flour) I  $85,545,000 

Cotton  (in  bales) i  30,858,000 

Meat  (fresh  and  salted) '  9, 109,000 

Greaae  of  all  sorts I  7,720,000 

Tobacco,  unman ufaota red 1  a,  224, 000 

iJitumen '  3,027.000 

Wood,  common 1,606,000 

Coffee i  1,350,000 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors !  1,250,000 

Oils,  fixed,  pure 1,016,000 

Machines  and  machinery •- I  581, 000 

Cinchona  bark :  409,000 

Silkworm  eggs '  309,000 

aice 243,000 

Rawhides,  fresh  and  drie<l , 207,000 

Cattle I  200,000 

Seeds 155,000 

Fish 131,000 

Whalebone,  crude 126, 000 

Tools  and  met-al 125,000 

Whale  and  other  fish  oil 109,000 

Native  rosin 108,000 

Bristles 85.000 

Fruits 81,  000 

Manufactures , 73,  OOO 

Curled  hair , «7.  000 

DritMl  apphis  anil  pearn  . .   52, 000 

Kxotic  woods 51,  COO 

Butter 50,  000 

Cacao 49.  000 

Copper,  pui-«' - 44,  000 

Potassium 37, 000 

Quercitron .' 36, 000 

(Told  and  silver  ware 3i{,  000 

All  other  art  itles 997, 000 

TotjU   149,  0(53,  000 


141.  0>?, 


Exports  from  France  to  the  United  Sfaietiy  1880. 


Articles. 


Central  ex- 
ports. 


Special  fx- 
poir-*. 


Silk  manufactures $32, 432,  00l> 

Wool  manufactures 15. 946,  OiH» 

Cotton  manufactures — 4.  535, 000 

Skin  and  leather  manufactures 3,  H42,  OOO 

Prepai-ed  skins 3, 427, 0(R» 

WtH>Is 2,  .'>38,000 

Feathers,  ornamental 2, 142. 000 

Mats  in  straw,  bark,  and  chip 1,850,000 

Wines 1.849,000 

Straw  hats  and  bonnets 1,778,000 

Jewelry  other  than  gold,  silver,  and  platinum 1,655,000 

Mercery 1 ,  460, 000 

Hair  and  bristles 1 .  252. 000 

Skins  undresse<l 1,  210. 000 
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Articles,  i 


(jeneral  ex- 
portM. 


Buitoon ,      $1 

n*h 1, 

'lock* ,        4, 

Toyi  Ac 1, 

MwIm  and  ArtifleUl  Ho  went 

Silk  and  «akfl«)ck8 

r«ivi»  ami  metal  manufactui-cH 

i  trtar.  cnide 

lAble  fnilta  ftod  olctai^inous  fnilts 

I'l'tttry,  xkaa,  and  orvatal 

MilUtooea,  &c '. 

■  lothioKand  uDderoIothin);  (sewn) 

K\tnKia  of  iiye-wood.<4 

Mua£actQT«aof  flax  or  hemp 

i'^pcr,  cardboard,  books,  aod  eugravinj^a 

'  Hyrvt*  of  collection  (out  of  commerce) 

•  ufcae. 


I  run.  caatingii,  and  Ktoel ... 

<  kU  rtxed  pare    

Itnuidr,  wiDCM,  and  apiritA  . 


'•hc^rine 

•Irvrln  ami  plate  (lioUl,  Hilver,  and  platinam) . 

i^QUune 

<  itild  and  pUtiuum,  hammertMl  and  drawn 

MuM€al  inatrumcDts ." 

Vrgt^blee,  pre»erve«d 

Human  hair,  manufiu^tiired 

P«Tfnniery 


'Iptical  ioAtruments 

Furnituns 

'«lor< , 


Uornt . 


MugaD^iMs 

Volatile  oila 

Marine  laltA,  Sec . 
^nberarticleH 


, 151, 000 
021, 000 
019, 000 
012,  000 
i)H2,0<)0  ' 
947,000 
836,000 
813,000 
790.000 
733,  000 
539, 000 
519, 000 
496,000 
477,000 
439,000 
384,000  I 
363,000 
294,000  I 
284,000 
274,000  I 
273,000 
234,000  , 
204,000 
190.000 
176,000 
170,000 
167,000  I 
166,000  ' 
150.  000 
141,000 
114,000 
113,000 
104,000  ' 
102,000 
85.  f  00 
71.000  I 
63,000  ' 
61,000 
,774.000 


Siiecial  ex- 
l»orts. 


$1,108,000 

958,  000 

434,000 

1.011,000 

982,000 

550.000 

773, 000 

807,000 

774,000 

070,  000 

539,  WK> 

513,000 

496.000 

360.000 

357. 000 

372,  000 

22, 000 

214, 000 

126,  000 

252,  OOO 

206,  000 

204,  000 

135,000 

.'{9.  OOO 

176.  OOO 

167,  000 

166,000 

166,  OOO 

157.000 

140,000 

113,000 

110,  000 

103,  000 

102.000 

«     83,000 

71,000 

63,000 

61,  000 

1.  830,  000 


Total 94,674,000 


64.121,000 


For  a  more  thorough  unclerataiuliiif^  of  the  latest  phuHes  of  the  tratlo 
l»etween  France  and  the  United  States,  the  following  tabular  statements 
are  given,  the  first  showing  the  principal  direct.exports  from  the  l^^nited 
States  to  France  during  the  fiscal  years  1880  and  1881,  as  compiled  from 
the  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department;  ami  the 
«W!ond  showing  the  value  of  exports  for  the  United  States,  as  declared 
at  the  various  consulates  in  France,  as  <*ompiled  at  the  consulate-gen- 
♦'ral  at  Paris. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  direct  domestic  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  France  during  the  fiscal  year  1881  show  a  decrease  of  }§fi>,0()0,()00y 
while  the  exports  oi'  foreign  goods  show  an  increase*  of  over  'r<3,(HK),000 
aji  compared  with  the  year  1880,  thus  reducing  the  total  decrease  to 
abont  $(»,0<H),000.  The  principal  decrease  occurred  in  breads! utfs  (over 
t23,0O(),O0O»,  that  on  wheat  alone  amounting  to  821,0(MMM)0.  Oca  ex- 
ixirts  of  breadstufi's  to  France  being  controlled  by  the  French  harvests, 
this  decrease  has  no  further  significance  than  the  fact  that  the  French 
harvests  of  1880  were  more  abundant  than  those  of  1870,  and  hence  the 
(le<;rease<l  imports  of  wheat  and  corn  during  the  fiscal  year  1881.  An 
increase  of  over  $10,000,000  took  place  in  the  export  of  cotton,  showing 
that  France  is  beginning  to  purchase  its  supplies  of  this  staple  direct 
I'rom  the  United  States,  instead  of  i)urchasing  so  larg(»ly  from  England 
and  (iennany,  as  formerly. 
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Notwithatauding  the  well-known  obstacles  to  tbe  trade,  the  exports 
of  provisions  show  a  considerable  increase  for  1881,  especially  in  the 
articles  of  bacon,  hams,  and  lard. 

As  was  said  before,  the  contrast  between  the  charaeter  of  Frencli 
exports  to  the  United  States  and  American  exports  to  France  is 
very  marked,  the  greater  portion  of  ours  being  composed  of  raw  ma- 
terials, while  there  is  scarcely  any  article  of  French  export  hither  which 
has  not  been  subjected  to  manipulation  enough  to  entitle  it  to  be  classed 
as  a  manufacture.  Yet,  perhaps,  the  small  proportion  of  American 
manufactures  consumed  in  France— something  over  $2,000,000 — ^is  not 
surprising  under  the  circumstances. 

The  exports  declared  in  France  for  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1881,  the  statement  of  which  is  given  in  detail 
immediately  after  the  following  statement  of  direct  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  France,  show  a  decrease  of  $2,363,000  from  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  principal  articles  showing  a  decrease  are  argols, 
works  of  art,  buttons  and  trimmings,  leather  and  calfskins,  chemicals, 
cotton  goods,  hardware,  merinoes,  cashmeres,  and  miscellaneous  dress 
and  silk  goods.  The  decrease  in  the  dress  and  silk  goods  is  especially 
marked.  The  French  goods  showing  an  increase  are  fancy  goods,  feath- 
ers and  flowers,  jewelry  and  precious  stones,  laces  and  ribbons,  silk  and 
velvet  ribbons,  wines  and  liqueurs,  and  raw  silk.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  decrease  occurred  in  goods  in  whose  manufacture  we  excel,  w^hile 
the  increase  occurred  in  articles  of  luxury. 

Direct  exports  from  the  Uuited  States  to  France, 


Articles.  1880.  1881. 

AgricnltaTsl  implements $505,000  $302,000 

Homed  cattle 136,000  130.  #00 

Asbea,  pot  and  pearl 57,000  46, 0<>o 

BreadstaffW: 

Indian  corn 4.748.000  2,6«8.00o 

Wheat 52,268,000  34,213,000 

Floor 64,000  290,000 

AUother 425.000  23.000 

Total  breadstuffs * 60,505,000  37,194,000 

Copper '  443,000  605,00*) 

Cotton,  raw  (Sea  Isbuid,  $418,000) 20,865,000  31,017. 00i> 

Cotton  manafaotares 22.000  IT.ooo 

Drugs  and  medicines 38,000  5.%.  O0i> 

Fruits,  principally  dried  apples 19,000  345,  ooo 

Hemp  manufactaros 124, 000  96.  OOO 

Hides  and  skiDS  86,000  92,0O«> 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  machinery,  cutlery,  &;c 62, 0(Mi  120, 0t>o 

Jewelry 49,000  44,oOt> 

Bosin  and  turpentine 37, 000  68.  OOit 

Petroleum,  principally  crude 1,844.000  2.387.00O 

Oil: 

Cottonseed 657,000  155,  OOt) 

AUother 345,000  291.00i» 

Paintings  and  en^^ravings 22.000  2«<,0n«» 

Paperand  sUtionery *. 11,000  32.00O 

Plated  war« 5,m)0  15,  oo<» 

Provisions : 

Bacon I  i  mo  non  4.518.00O 

Hams 5  3,***».«W  338,000 

Beef,  salted 60,000  23.000 

Butter 66,000  62. 00»> 

I^id 3.942.000  5,567.00»> 

Preserved  meats 151,000  83.00<> 

Pork 104,000  132,00(> 

.VUother 39,000  77.0Oi» 

TotHl  provi.Hion.s    m.211,00«  10.800.00it 
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Articles. 


1881. 


NcttUt  clover  Aud  iiniotby  . 

Sieving  mftohiDes  

Spirito  distilled  from  grain . 

Sfirita  of  torpentine 

S0fiB«dngsr 

Tillow..... 

TobMeo,le*f 

Varniih 

VhilelSne:. 


Wood  and  mnnnfkcturM  of: 

Botids»  clnpbo«rd&  &o 

i^hooka,  stnvM,  and  h««dingn . 


Lofi,  Blasts,  spars,  &o. . . 

Timber,  sawn  and  hewn 

All otherwood  and  timber 

Household  ftimitaie,  wooden  ware,  and  other  manufactures  of  ■ 


Total  wood  and  mannfactnn's  of. , 
All  other  articles: 

Muoftctored 

rBBaonfiMStured 


$93,000 

50,000 

689,000 


Total  domestic  exports . 
Fottioi  exports 


Grand  total  direct  exports  to  France  . 


702,000 

1,046,000 

16,000 

26,000 

117.000 


$36,000 
41,000 

667,000 

142,000 

16,000 

1,027,000 

2,628,000 

30,000 

13.000 

137,000 


234,000 
260,000 
39,000 
95.000 
17,000 
56,000 


I 


601.000 


620,000 
203,000 


08,889,000 
1, 173, 000 


213,000 
120,000 
28,000 
177,006 
19,000 
69,000 


626,006 


450,000 
102,000 


80,844,000 
4,853,000 


100,062.000  1        94.197,0 
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Table  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  districts  in  France  (iftvhtding 


Articles. 


Paris. 


LyoiiB.      '    Bonleaiix.       MarfteiIlo8.   i        Hnvie. 


Albumen 

Areola  and  cream  of  tartar 

Art,  works  of 

Books  and  engravinKS 

Boots,  shoes,  and  leather  man- 
ufactures   

Brandy 

BrisUes 

Buttons  and  trimmings 

Calf  skins,  leather,  and  hides 

Carpets 

Carriages 

C  heese 

Chemicals 

Church  ornaments  anfl  metal- 
lic trimmings 

Clocka  and  watches 

Corks 

Corsets 

Costumes  and  dresses 

Cotton  goods 

Drugs  and  medicines 

I>ye  stuffs 

Fancy  goods 

Feathers  and  flowers,  artificial . 

I'^miture  and  cabinet  woods  . 

Glass,  porcelain,  and  potteries. 

Gloves 

Glue 

Hair,  human 

Hair,  vegetable  and  horse. .  . . 

Hardware,  machinery,  rails, 
and  piff  iron 

Hats  ana  hatters'  goods 

Horses  and  asses 

Hosiei-y 

India-rubber 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones.. 

Laoes  and  tulles 

Lemons 

Linen  goods 

Licorice 

Merinoes,  cashmeres,  and.mis- 
cellaneous  dress  goods 

Millstones,  planter,  and  cemeht. 

Miscellaneous 

Musical  iiiHtrtimeutH 

Oils 

Optical  and  scientific  iii»tru- 
mentH 

Ores 

Paints 

PreseiTed  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Preserved  meat  and  Hai-dincs  . 

Prunes,  raisins,  nuts,  Ace 

Rags  and  old  paper 

Salt 

Seeds  and  plants 

Shawls 

Silk,  raw 

Silk  and  velvet  piece  goods  . . 

Silk  and  velvet  ribbons 

Soap,  ordinary 

Sponges '.► 

Stationery 

Straw  goods 

Sugar  and  confectionery 

Tobacco '. 

Toilet  artich^s  and  perliiuiery . 

T'pholstery  goods    ami   wall- 

Saper..'. 
legar 

Whalebono 

Willow  and  wootlware 

Wines  and  liqueurs 

Wool 

Woolen  rloth 

Zinc 


$104,265  00  ' 

471,490  00  1943,613  51 

1,996,375  00  , ] 

228,292  00  ; 


$53,  013  09 


92, 
5, 

56, 
2,776, 
4,396, 

27, 

53, 

864, 

42, 
455, 

158, 

411, 

456, 

301, 

371, 

2,  072, 

1, 826, 

168, 

774, 

577, 

82, 

415, 


791  00  ; 
703  00 
848  00 
329  00 
939  00 
427  00  I 
858  00 
296  00 
383  00 

179  00 
945  00 
142  00  . 
827  00 
634  00 
771  00 
163  00 
484  00  I 
458  00  ! 
025  00 
448  00 
483  00  I 
689  00  I 
479  00 
331  00 


8. 201  00 


1  74  I. 


244, 178  62 


140, 117  87  I 


6,  925  65 


361  97 
78,  270  52  . 


3, 648  47 


9, 431  61  ' 


83, 174  95  : 


175,  369  99 


432  24  i 


:,  220  69 


101,602  94 
1,225  20 
7,  236  48 


515,  877  00 

1,  362,  953  00 

266, 726  00 

909, 105  00 

6,467  00 

4,  557, 050  00 

3, 014, 971  00 


279, 523  00 


10, 284,  076  00 

659  00 

178.  9<>0  00 

186,  382  00 

43,723  00 


8'n  00 
^Xl   00  I 
022  00 
584  (K)  I 
208  00  I 
692  (»0 
373  00 


I I    4,01665 

23,732  C7  '• 239,463  75 


•|- 


102,703  54  ' 


9, 466  15  ! 


I 


1,707  52  I. 


29,705  48 

154,176  78    252,023  59  (  25,641  33 

8,450  52  .104  43 

171,  704  07  153;  341  06 


13. 
99, 
180, 
80, 
76. 
68, 


310,653  80 

547, 542  03 

325. 180  33 

15,451  57 


94, 
4H4, 
135, 
178, 

78. 


309  00 
980  00  I 
338  00  I 
682  00  ' 
048  00 


9,211  69  . 

1,  349, 945  67  . 

8,  565,  687  34  . 

5,001  82  I. 


5, 433  27 
10,  934  47 
667  95 
186, 625  67 
16.  6:<8  44 
26,113  98 
41,210  70 


34,619  47 


10. 

148. 

X\. 

45, 

3, 


779  00  , 
«»71  00  ' 
960  00  I 
489  00  I 
955  00 
005  00 


79,021  M 
65  74 


15,  143  61 
"5K,  2.">9  88 


1,224,576  00 

1,  395  00 

278, 498  00 

50.  856  00 

79.  WKJ  00 

754  00 

619,741  00 


' 

5, 129  46 

182  34 

1,391  28 

'   109,723  07 

1, 619, 548  5(? 

306.423  18 
394  229  99 

1... 

1 

$800  00 
145  00 


123  86 


26:).  883  25 


J  3,  508  46 
12,317  36 

1,259  70 

4,064  36 

22,470  03 


_l_ 


8,  508  05 
98, 072  70 
30,&«0  38 
61,605  29 


12, 186  12 
5.  249  41 

5,  745  02 

6,  352  44 
11,121  81 
18,332  13 

95,216  80 


62,910  80 
2, 486  40 

13. 739  65 
7,  (H»6  86 


137  90 

91.261   .^'» 

51.499  75 

1,  8«W  94 

2;'.  \*:i  68 


245  CI 


56,  490  39 
27.831  00 

57.  394  95 


1. '1.300  20 
3.  334  91 


9,  174  08 
i:k284  68 


3,  :r.i  22 

48.65;J  55 
10.  548  M 


18.442  64 

Total 145,948,707  00   10.585,648  66  i  4.325,630  63  '•  2,396,637  34     1,  :V4:{,  807  89 

Total  for  preceding  year.  44, 938.  555  00   11, 705, 870  62  |  4, 492, 037  73  j  3, 789, 194  79     2,  548, 912  15 

Increase  

Decrease 


1,  010, 152  00 


1,  120, 221  96  ;       166, 407  10 


10     l,392,.y.7  45     1,205.0 
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a^ncUs)  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  qtvarters  of  the  year  ending  September  :(0, 1881. 


Reims. 

LaBochelle. 

Nice. 

jRouen. 

St.  fitienne.  , 

Xflnte.s. 

Total  for  the 
>'ear. 

$104, 255  00 
1,468,116  60 

::::::;::::::i 

195  20 

1. 

1,997,270  20 
228. 442  00 
100,  992  00 

( 

' 

11,210.851  71    .. 

; 

1 

1, 338,  536  63 

56, 848  00 

2, 798, 251  14 

4, 937. 439  69 

27, 427  00 

54, 056  00 

14,280  43 

976, 562  53 

183, 556  57 

460,009  36 
26, 260  50 
158,827  00 
411,634  00 
521,024  04 

1, 

$8,053  40  ,. 
32, 259  82  ' 

$179  00  ^ 

$200  00 

i' 

■ 

114  00 
14,  666  00 

1 

r 

, 

1 



3, 377  00 

"*'42,'936'38  ''. 

. 

489, 225  69 
660,669  82 
2,134,495  53 
1,  826, 091  87 
370, 502  69 
1,451,010  85 
1,510,083  12 



66  87  '. 

133  33 
679  37 

88, 132  30 
1,338  00 

1 

667,361  33 
233  95    -. 

675  45  L 
916,957  98    . 

1 

88,831  44 
426,452  81 

22,348  18 
886, 870  80 

1.  362, 953  00 

340,  251  00 

911, 591  40 

20, 206  65 

4, 564, 056  86 

4,  573, 027  44 

9, 466  15 

321, 725  95 

1  707  52 

1 

3,352  91  ,.. 

7,  770  00 

1,063  67 

:m  00 

1 

10,  615  00 

1 

...        1 

, 

1, 406,  ass  73 

48,  664  17  1 . 

18,580  52 

' 

1 

240, 788  55 

' 

10, 489, 001  55 

121,  626  03 
727, 178  5:; 
196,  797  89 
401.951  05 

1 

rA7r-*o:i 

127  61 

32, 167  41 

3.  498  93 

3,  325  00 

4,  434  91 

0, 164  33 

."^70,  076  61 
30  235  0(» 

17,  002  00 

*"l3,'46i  66 
1«7,  209  00 

161  845  66 

549,  464  27 
8.")3  021  93 

588,498  00 

100  463  01 

,' '  ■ 

26,113  98 
162  962  64 

185  28 

21,  567  00 



494, 191  69 
1,519,903  14 
8,  769.  602  97 

768. 193  38 

i.517  00 

8,416  -iri 

081,  X08  «5 

.........   '..   1 

■ 

79,921  34 

16,  844  74 
156,  U89  65 

H,  OIH  65    .. 

33  960  00 



69,  806  69 

".•,7.97529 

""42.95i'r»o" 
1.'>3,C05  10 

, 

3,955  00 

885,476  41 

1,378,181  10 

7, 144  09 



4.  586  )iH 

1.100  40 
12.  352  (K) 
:i5,  007  07 

278,  498  00 

60, 165  38 

^  *"«i  'i25  41 

7;J7  77    .. 

6,  4.35  42 

0,  96«  00 

4,966,019  96 

417, 884  33 

674,  808  07 
18, 442  64 

244. 883  00 
199,422  OU 

-.•'I2.2J0  44 
.•J17.»3  72 

1.  tm,  556  32 
1.741,770  l.> 

63,  6:)0  99 
89, 728  59 

2.051,001  85 
1,  896,  526  00 

1,75<>.837  17 
2.057,405  18 

73. 413, 684  29 
75,  777,  015  93 

m  ertj  72 

148,  7H6  17    .. 

"2C,'697  60 

154.  475  85 

45,461  00 

—          Digitize 
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The  following  interesting  review,  collated  by  Consul-General  Walkei 
of  Paris,  from  the  '^Economiste  Fran^ais"  and  embodied  in  his  an 
nual  report,  shows  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  for  the  first  si: 
months  of  1881.  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  in  his  re 
dnctions  the  consul-general  estimated  the  franc  at  20  cents,  while  i: 
all  the  reductions  in  the  foregoing  and  subsequent  statements  by  th 
department  the  franc  is  given  its  Treasury  valuation,  viz,  19.3  cents 
In  the  total  trade  of  France  this  makes  a  very  marked  difference,  viz 
the  geiieral  imports  of  France,  during  year  1880,  according  to  the  esti 
mates  of  the  consul-general,  amounted  to  $42,791,000  more  than,  th 
true  estimates  ba«ed  upon  the  Treasury  valuation.  It  is  therefore  nee 
essary  to  bear  in  mind  this  overvaluation  in  the  consul-general's  esti 
matps,  especially  where  large  amounts  are  under  consideration. 

THE  SPECIAL  COMMERCE    OF  FRANCE  DURING  THE    FIRST   HALF  OF  THE    YEAR   1881 

For  the  first  half  of  1881  the  imports  show  a  decrease  of  $12,319,000  as  compare< 
with  the  imports  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1880;  in  exports  a  still  great<' 
diminution  appears,  namely,  |15,258,600. 

The  total  movement  of  trade  for  the  first  half  of  1881  is  therefore  less  by  f27,577,60 
than  for  the  first  six  months  of  1880. 

This  abrupt  diminution  of  exports  is  attributed  to  the  recent  political  events  ii 
Tunis. 

The  categories  of  merchandise  principally  affected  by  this  depression  of  trade  are 

IMPORTS. 


Descriptiun. 


1881. 


Artldeaoffood $178,264,800 

Natarml  prodacts  and  raw  materials I    231, 571, 000 

Kannfaotnred  articles 47,632,600 

other  merohandise 25, 475, 200 


1880. 


$197. 448, 84] 
232, 118, 6C 
42,903,00 
22,607.80 


Total 482.844,200         495,163,20 


li 


The  tigure8  for  articles  of  food  show  the  greatest  decrease,  being  $19,184,000  less  thai 
in  1880.  Manufactured  articles,  on  the  other  hand,  figure  at  $4,531),600  above  tin 
value  of  those  imported  in  1880. 

The  export's  show  a  still  greater  decline  than  the  imports,  viz  : 

EXPORTS. 


Description. 


1881. 


Maoufaciured  articles ^ {  $168, 937, 200 

Natural  products,  articles  of  food,  and  raw  materials I    132, 599, 400 

Other  merchandise 19,217,200 

Total '. !    320,753,800 


1880. 


$178, 852. 24V 

138, 367,  80. 

18,792,40< 


336, 012.  401 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  manufactured  articles  exported  in  the  first  si?! 
months  of  1881  was  less  by  $i),915,000  than  for  the  same  period  of  1880 ;  that  of  ra^ 
materials,  food  producis,  &c.,  less  by  $5,768,400.  Exports  of  other  merchandise  wen 
very  slightly  greater  in  1881,  but  the  total  decrease  in  the  value  of  exports  amonnte*] 
to  $15,258,600. 

Statistics  concerning  cereals  having  a  sj^ecial  importance,  it  will  be  worthv  oi 
notice  to  observe  below  the  value  of  the  importations  of  the  same  for  the  first  half  ol 
*?ach  of  the  last  few  years: 

Imports  of  grain  and  flour. 

1875 *. $11, 956,0011 

1876 •20,0a7,40< 

1877 18,370,40«1 

1878 33,345,00< 

1879 78,947,60(1 

1880 75,213,20<i 

18H1 52.957.0OC 
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The  importations  of  wine  for  the  periods  given  in  the  above  table  were  as  follows: 

Imports  of  wine, 

1?^) $1,717,000 

1^6 2,641.400 

1^ 2,920,800 

1^8 5,559,400 

1^ 10,165,800 

im 37,993,000 

1(^1 : 40,044,200 

Great  variations  appear  in  the  imports  of  raw  materials;  a  marked  decrease  for  the 
fimhalf  of  1881  appearing  as  to  wool,  $13,413,600 ;  hides  and  skins,  $7,817,000 ;  timber, 
117,647,000;  stone-coal,  $5,997,000.  On  the  contrary,  the  imports  increased  in  1881,  of 
i^ottoo,  |3i,414,000,  and  silk,  $23,350,000.  Increased  figures  are  also  shown  for  linen, 
dyewoodfl,  zJnc,  nitrates  of  soda  and  of  potash,  Indigo,  and  some  other  chemical  prod- 
octs. 

Under  manufactured  articles  the  imports  decreased,  as  compared  with  last  year, 
tij  $4,466,000 ;  they  have  increased  principally  for  cotton  thread  by  $:},284,000 ;  silk 
^WNia,  $3,627,000;  straw  matting  and  braids,  $4,022,000;  machinery,  $7,803,000;  iron 
fthips,  $2,599,000. 

Taking  aeain  the  exports  into  consideration,  it  will  appear  that  refined  Hugar,  wine, 
botter,  wool,  silk  textiles,  woolen  textiles,  woolen  yarn,  leather  and  leather  goods, 
and  books,  have  suffered  most. 

Under  articles  of  food  and  natural  products,  the  figures  are: 

EXPORTS. 


Articles.  1881. 

Btiaed  »ngai- $7,800,000 

Viae. 25,740.000 

^pJriU 1    7,533,000 

<iWMe ; 2,249,800 

Itatter  6,780,400 

fi*P I    1,877.200 

Tiaber 1,918,600 

KawiklM I    5,103,400 

^«A '  10,286,800 

f ^noiDfBtal  featlierB \    2,308,200 


1880. 


$0,200,000 
26, 671. 200 
8. 781, 800 
2,618,200 
7,453.600 
2,546.800 
2,474,400 
6,965,400 
14,813,400 
3,562,200 


An  advanced  value  in  exports  for  1881  is  apparent,  however,  by  $5,576,800  for  grain 
Ahd  floor;  $960,800  for  silk;  $138,400  for  re-exported  cotton. 

The  slight  augmentations  realized  in  the  exports  of  straw  matting  and  braids, 
machineiT,  ladies'  hats  and  costumes,  paper,  and  chemical  products,  do  not  compen- 
•4(«  for  the  deficits  shown  in  other  articles.  The  manufactured  articles  that  have 
differed  the  greatest  reductions  are  those  presented  in  the  following  table  : 


EXPORTS. 


Article*.  1881. 

%  '  ' 

;;i'L  textile* i  $20,516,600 

««o1«B«oodft    I    33.118,800 

fbt«  goods 189.600 

VMleoyara ; i      3,485.200 

'(•ttooyan '         296,000 

FUxud  heap  vara I         496,600 

;"t*jini '. I         239,400 

J**»k#r I      8,400,000 

-Mibn  gouds I    14,400,000 

fi*ok* '      2,200,000 


1880. 


$22,007,000 

34, 869, 200 

217,600 

5,167,000 

327,000 

637,800 

285,000 

0, 200, 000 

15,400,000 

3,000.000 
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FOREIOfV  COmiVIERCE  OF  SWITZERI.AND. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Switzerland  being  effected  through  the  foai 
conterminous  countries,  viz,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria — ^thc 
principal  of  these  being  France— we  can  only  arrive  at  an  approxima 
tiou  of  the  value  thereof  through  the  official  returns  of  those  powers. 

The  fact  that  Swiss  trade  is  completely  ignored  in  the  official  returns 
of  nearly  all  countries,  except  the  four  mentioned  conterminous  coan 
tries,  is  a  severe  example  of  the  unreliability  of  customs  returns,  as  fai 
as  the  details  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  world's  commerce 
are  concerned.  For  instance,  France  places  it  upon  official  record  thai 
Swiss  goods  to  the  amount  of  $57,500,000  passed  through  its  territory 
for  export  to  other  countries.  The  greater  portion  of  these  were  des 
tined  for  England  and  the  United  States,  and  yet  in  the  British  anc 
'  American  commercial  returns  the  country  of  origin  is  completely  ignored 
and  France  credited  therewith,  merely  because  they  passed  througl 
French  territory  in  transit.  In  like  manner,  products  of  England,  the 
United  States,  and  otber  countries,  to  the  value  of  $26,600,000,  parsed 
through  France  to  Switzerland,  and  these  are  also  credited  in  the  officia 
returns  of  the  countries  of  origin  as  exports  to  France.  Thus  while  ever^ 
mart  in  the  civilized  world  is  familiar  with  the  manufactures  of  Switzer 
land,  and  while  her  foreign  trade  is  equal  in  value — leaving  thequestior 
of  its  character  out  of  view — to  the  foreign  commerce  of  Sweden  and 
Xorway,  the  country  is  entirely  ignored  in  the  commercial  statistics  ol 
the  nations,  outside  of  the  conterminous  countries  before  mentioned. 

The  following  may  be  taken*  as  a  fair  approximation  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Switzerland : 


CountricH. 


Imports  from     Exports  to    ;  Tutnl  tr«Ho 
Switzerland.    SwlteerUmd.     ^"***  *"****^- 


1  ' 


France ♦79,551,000 

*  iermauy  (estimated) 20, 000, 000 

Italy 8,880,000 

Austria /  1,487,000 

i$elRium 286,000 

Total 108,204.000 


$60,095,000 

18.000,000 

20,448,000 

1,693.000 

5, 848, 00(1 


$148, 646. 00( 

38,000,001 

27,32K,00( 

3, 180,  001 

6,134,00^ 


115,084,000  I      223,288,001 


Of  the  foregoing  trade  of  France  with  Switzerland,  the  imports  en 
t«red  for  consumption  amounted  to  $22,014,000,  the  remainder  passing 
in  transit  through  France  for  other  countries.  Of  the  exports  to  Switz 
erland,  French  goods  amounted  to  $42,467,000,  the  lymainder  repn» 
senting  foreign  goods  in  transit  through  France  for  Switzerland.  The 
impossibility  of  obtaining  official  statistics  showing  the  trade  of  Grer 
many  with  Switzerland^  renders  the  "estimate"  thereof,  as  given  above, 
nothing  more  than  an  approximation. 

The  following  statement  showing  the  details  of  the  foreign  trade  ol 
Switzerland,  as  conducted  with  and  through  France,  is  a  fair  illustration 
of  the  nature  thereof.  Attention  is  called  to  the  imports  of  silk  and 
cotton  manufactures,  the  silk  import  alone  constituting  about  half  tln^ 
value  of  the  total  trade.  It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  a  general  import 
of  both  manufactures,  amounting  to  $46,780,000,  only  to  the  value  ol 
•S4,750,000  was  entered  for  consumption  in  France,  the  reraaintler  pass 
in^i:  through  for  other  countries. 
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Imparts  into  France  from  Switzerlandf  1880, 


ArticleB. 


Silk  DUBufiiCUireM $34, 

Cotton  manufacturefl 

CheeM 

Clocks  and  watches 

>Uk,raw 

Lumber  .f - 


Jewelry  . 

IIid«g  and  nkina,  iindreHsetl . 

lUu  and  mattinz 

ThtWMl. 


Machines  and  machinery 

Mannfat'tares  in  akin  and  leather. 

Cattlf., 


Meat*. 

Boots  and  staiiouerv 

I>rp«ji4  hide!* 

Wool  niannfacturef!    

Crold  and  platinnm  wire  and  sheeta  . 

Straw  hati> 

Wines . 


Aniline  dyes 

Mf nt;ry  and  hiittoua 

MABufiiVtiirt>i}in  India  mblier  and  giitta-pcrcba  . 

Riiv     

Butler  

Kac«. 


Cigars 

Howes 

Tottery.  daM,  and  cr>-8tal 

Toola  and  hardware 

Hannlactarea  in  woimI 

Clothioft  and  unilerclothing,  sewn  . 

I*i*j»rvf»M 

W»«j  . 


Nnnff  

Maaiifiictiire!!  of  hemp  and  flax  . 

Brand} ,  spirits,  and  liquora 

Fiimiture 

BttlWinif  materials*   

Nnip  and  candies 

Pa*  km:;  caMS  (already  used) 

Berr 


Asb^^  and  itoldsniith'.*!  wast*' 

Cen'AU 

i'ong,' 

>*ruit  frenh  

<Hli#r  Artii'les 


Total . 


(Jeneral  ira-  ' 

Special  im- 

ports. 

ports. 

$34,064,000 

•2,074,000 

12,  Tie,  000 

2.676.000 

4, 906,000 

2,290,000 

3,777,000 

573.000 

3,488,000 

2, 522, 000 

3,  266, 000 

3,260,000 

1,  701, 000 

872,000 

1,510,1)00 

1,221,000 

1, 485,  000 

292,000 

1.244,000 

764,000 

J, 040. 000  , 

429,000 

918,000  ' 

17,000 

703,000  ! 

791,000 

695,000  ; 

693,000 

562,000  1 

373,000 

519,  000  i 

57,000 

461,000  1 

23,000 

389,  000  1 

388,000 

375,000  ' 

162,  000 

291,000 

274,000 

290,000  1 

177,  000 

270, 000 

52,  000 

264,000  , 

9,000 

188,000  ! 

179,000 

164,000 

178,000 

123.000 

169, 000 

36,600 

168,000  ; 

154,000 

165,000  ' 

43.000 

163,000  1 

61, 000 

154,000 

98,000 

128,000 

21,000 

123,000 

62,000 

113, 000 

46,000 

119,000 

90,000 

14,000 

82,000 

18.000 

82,000 

39,000 

67,000 

67,000 

64,000 

6,000 

64,000 

64,000 

56,000 

56,000 

53,000 

53,000 

48,000 

46,000 

47,000 

47,000 

34,000 

34,000 

1,  984, 000 

786,000 

79, 551,  000 

22,014,000 

J'JxporlM  from  Franve  to  Siritzerlaiid,  18H). 


ArtirK-K. 


(fcneral  ex- 
I        ports. 


Nlk.raw $14,888,000 

•»?-4N 6,973,000 

<  "ttiin " 

Wine«  • 

Wiwl  iiisnufactun'M 

•alt|.     


i»i 


ii-.U  and  haitlwarf* 

M4iiii(a4tnreM  In  skin  and  leather 

^  ».  ..  annlAt'tiirei* 

■^♦■•♦-in,  mod  gold  and  nilvi-r  ware.. 

<  oiWdj  'iiAOiirai  tureH  

'•  .^-     

•  "»nj:tt2  «>nd  tiitderwr 


sir.  new II 


•Iri'Hfuil 


'•^•1,  ^nd  eaHtinuH  . 
I  ml  <itMtion«T\   .... 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


5.926,000 
4,  527, 000  j 
3.671,000 
1,869.000  I 
1. 698, 000 
1,459,000    .. 
1, 429,  000 
1,  382,  000 
1,  255, 000 
1, 155, 000 
1,110,000 
1.  100.  000 

961,000 

862,000 

762,  000  I 

756,000 

716,000 

664.000 
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$10, 284,  000 
978,000 
3,  020, 000 
3, 498, 000 
2,550,000 
1,253,000 
1,504,000 

826. 000 

1, 320.  000 
1.058,000 
867,  OOO 
419,  WHi 
593,  000 
929. 000 
169,  00<» 
671,000 
737, 000 
53.  m> 
637.  OOO 
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Exports  from  France  to  Switzerland,  1880— Continaed. 


Articles. 


Oils,  fixed,  pure 

Maehinea  and  machinery 

Bitomen 

Hanufkcturea  of  flax  and  hemp. . . 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liqaors 

Clocks  and  watches 

Fruit 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 

Silver  wire  and  plates 

Meats 

Coal 

Seed 

Cork,  manufaottired 

Rice 

Semoules 

Cacao 

BnildinK  materials 

Hides  and  skins,  undressed 

Fancy  articles,  Parisian  industry  . 

Butter 

Straw 

Dyewoocl  extracts 

Soap,  common 

Toys 

Vegetables 

Horses 

Lumber 

Furniture 

Tan  bark 

Manufactures  in  wool 

Potatoes     

Modes  and  artificial  flowers 

Other  articles 

Total 


General  ex- 

Special  ex- 

ports. 

ports. 

$625,000 

$354,000 

511,000 

202,000 

489,000 

118,000 

470.000 

271,000 

468,000 

328.000 

438,000 

.     396.000 

430.000 

346,000 

421.000  ) 

:hm,ooo 

216,  000 

216.0<>0 

:{6U.00O 

266.00i» 

313, 000  1 

29r».  00t» 

313, 000 

287. 000 

312,  000 

41,  OOO 

280.000 

7,000 

277.000 

257. 00^> 

259,000 

1,000 

258,000 

254,000 

241.000 

197.000 

233,000 

233,000 

258, 000 

258.000 

217,000 

90.000 

208,000 

170,000 

202,000 

201.  000 

183.000 

169.  OOO 

182.000 

174.000 

171.000 

158,000 

168.000 

162.000 

153,000 

140.00c* 

146.000 

146.000 

136,000 

101,000 

127,  OOO 

127. 000 

114.000 

114.000 

6, 016. 000 

4, 331.  OOU 

69, 095, 000 

42,467,000 

•  According  to  a  report  from  Consul  Mason,  of  Basle  (See  Consular 
Report,  No.  17,  for  March,  1882),  the  exports  declared  in  Switzerland 
for  the  United  States  during  the  year  1881  amounted  to  $14,788,000,  a 
deci-ease  of  $1,500,000  from  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  {irticles 
comprising  this  trade,  together  with  the  decrease  or  increase  in  the  sev- 
eral  articles  as  compared  with  the  year  1880,  were  as  follows: 


Articles.  Valuf. 


Increa!te»ii<i 
decrea*r. 


Silk  and  silk  goodj* ,  $9,357,000  -$1.434,WH» 

Cotton  and  woolen  goods 2*4.000  — 125,00i> 

Embroideries ,  3,648,000  -_700,00<» 

Straw  and  horsehair  goo<ift ,  646,000  +77.01H* 

Watches  and  watch  materials 2,277.000  +321,000 

Muslcalboxes 86,000  I  -:-36.0«t 

Cheese 457,000  t  78.00i> 

Leather  and  skins - 295, 000  ^  1 00.  OOO 

Miscelhmeous 778,000  +147,0<<» 

Total.." 14.788.000  —l.SOO.OW^ 


FOREION  COIVimERCE  OF  SPAIN. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  is  estimated  as  follows  for  the  vear 
1880:  Imports,  $92,180,000;  exports,  $106,688,000.  This  shows  aii  in- 
crease in  imports  of  about  $6,000,000,  and  an  increase  in  exports  of 
$15,000,000. 

In  the  imports  the  increase  took  place  in  animals,  brandy  and  spirits, 
coal,  cocoa,  codtish, cotton, iron,linen,machiuery,ships,  8iljk,timl)er,  and 
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woolen  manufactures.  A  large  decrease  occurred  in  the  import  of 
wheat  with  lesser  decrease  in  the  imports  of  sugar,  paper,  mineral  oil, 
hides  and  skins,  cotton'manufactures,  and  chemical  products. 

In  exports  the  principal  increase  is  noticeable  in  common  wine,  while 
a  considerable  decrease  occurred  in  sherry  and  port  wines,  quicksilver, 
cork,  lead,  and  mats.  The  other  articles  of  export  showing  an  increase 
were  esparto  grass,  copper,  salt,  flour,  and  wool. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  during  the  year  1880  were 
as  follows : 


Importa. 


Articles. 


BaveoUoD 

Tinber  and  baildinif  materials . 

WoolfD  mannfactarea 

KichiD«ry 

Bnody  and  spirits 

Cod    .*. 

Codfish 

IroD.  WToachtand  unwrought. 

Liaeo  and  nemp  yam 

JHijpu- 

Antmalt 

Cbemkal  pitNiacts 

Cocoa...;. 

Cottoo  laaaufacturea 

ajAm  and  9111011 

loHi  and  tiemp  tnamifiiotarea. 

MiBtraloilg 

Paper 

Kawillka 

Sjk  manafactnrera 

Wheat 

ADothwarticlea 


Exports. 


Value. 


$14, 580, 000 
5,550,000 
4, 940, 000 
4,883,000 
8, 110. 000 
4. 246, 000 
4, 092,  000 
3, 465, 000 
3, 396, 000 
4, 091. 000 
1, 351, 000 
2, 393, 000 
3. 160.  000 
1, 737, 000 
2, 663, 000  |{ 

775,000 
2,277,000  I 
1,138,000  , 
1,351,000 
1.158.000  I 
1,756, 0:0  ! 
15,063,000  I 


Articles. 

Valae. 

Wines: 

CommoD 

$32. 810, 000 
6,736,000 
6,«794,000 

Port  an<l  ahf  rrv 

other  kinda... 

Total  wines 

46, 340, 000 

Lead,  in  blocks,  bars 

Copper,  in  blocks,  bars 

8, 785. 000 
4, 037, 000 

Fmits: 

RalMina 

3, 840, 000 

2, 760, 000 

776,000 

726,000 

Oranses 

Almonds 

Spanish  nuts : 

Totaliniports. 


Total  fruit.. 

Olive  oil 

Wheat  flour , 

Animals    

Esparto  grass 

Quicksilver 

^It 

Raw  silk 

Brandy  and  spirits 

Wool 

AU  other  articles 


jB,  101, 000 

2,258,000 
2,644,000 
1, 795, 000 
1, 58:1, 000 
1, 158, 000 
1, 177, 000 
498,000 
328,000 
2,084,000 
26,900,000 


The  distribution  of  the  foregoing  trade  by  countries  is  not  given  by  any 
available  Spanish  returns ;  the  following  statement,  however,  compiled 
from  the  official  reports  of  the  countries  mentioned,  supplies  the  principal 
part  of  this  deficiency : 

Trade  of  the  principal  countries  with  Spain. 


Countries. 


Imports  from     Exports  to  ,  rr«*«i  *^a^ 
Spain.         I         Spain.         I  Total  trade. 


Jnu»«'    i  $70,888,000  I 

*»r'^t  Britain ,  52.002,000  i 

•"naany 2,700,000  ] 

J-'i-nm    : 4,652,000  , 

''»    2,300,000 

{/•tiI-1    1  2,4riO,000  ' 

« t.'.-isutes f),  933,  000  1 


|- 


$47,316,000  i 

19,820.000  ; 

1,350,000  ' 

3,860.000  I 

800,000  i 

1. 140,  000 

12,  550,  000  I 


I 


$118, 204, 000 
71, 822, 000 
4.  050,  000 
8,  512,  000 
3, 100,  000 
3,  590.  000 
18, 483,  000 


Tlie  following  statements,  compiled  from  the  official  reports  of  the 
<<»untrie8  named,  show  the  details  of  the  trade  of  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  United  States  with  Spain : 
4277 21 
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Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Spain, 


Articles. 


1879. 


Animals,  living : 

Oxen,  balls.. 

Batter . 


Copper : 
Ores 


sandreguloa... 

Wrotight  •. 

Cork: 

Unmanufactared  . 

Manufactured  — 
Com: 

Wheat 

Other  kinda 

Wh^at  flour 

Cotton,  raw 

58«" 


^Fruit: 

Almond 

Figs 

Nuts  

OriMiges 

Kaisina 

Another 

Iron  ore  

Lead  ore 

Pig  and  shet^t 

Licoric« ^ 

Manganese  ore 

Oil,  olive 

Pyrites  of  iron  or  copper. . 

Quicksilver 

Bags  and  vegetable  fibers. 

"Silver  ore 

Win© 


Wool  . 

Zinc  ore 

All  other  articles  . 


Total. 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Spain, 


1880. 


$1,462,000 

«2. 045,  MO 

2,000 

7,000 

3,502  000 

4, 420,  000 

34,000 

49,000 

34,000 

15,000 

204.000 

132,000 

10,000 

:»,ooo 

10.000 

1.000 

3.000 

161,000 

i4i,66o 

336,000 

481.000 

49,000 

88.000 

83.000 

875.  000 

4,  046. 000 

4,  707.  000 

2,  847,  000 

2,  298,  000 

1,224,000 

1. 462.  000 

4, 459,  000 

11,  220.  000 

88, 000 

141,000 

1        5, 421,  000 

5. 416, 000 

'              17.000 

20.0iJ0 

30,000 

08,000 

88,000 

238,  000 

3, 959,  000 

5.  173,  000 

33.000 

32.  «W 

1, 724, 000 

2,  210,  000 

2,  026, 000 

1.904,000 

6,  956,  000 

7.  179,  000 

83,000 

306,  0(>0 

34,000 

25,000 

1,132,000 

1.  333. 000 

40. 819. 000 

52,  002,  000 

BRITIBH  GOODS. 


AlkaU 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Caoatcbouc  manufactures 

Chemical  products  and  preparations  . 

'  Coals,  ciuders,  and  fuel 

Cotton  yam 

•  Cottons: 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

~i~)rngs  and  medicinal  prepantions ... 

Vish,  cod  and  ling 

Hardware  and  cutilcry 

,)  ute  yaruH 

Linen  yarn s 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Machinery: 

Steam  engines 

All  others 

Metals : 

Irou,  wrought  and  not 

(yopper,  wrought  and  not 

Tin  not  wrought 

Oilseed 

Silk,  manufactured 

S 1 1  gar,  refln  ed 

Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

AUoUier 


Total  British  goods . 


9331.000 

$433,000 

200,000 

151.000 

34,000 

44.000 

162,  OOO  . 

98,000 

170,000  : 

189,000 

2, 113,  000 

2,254.000 

93,000  ; 

96,000 

1.147,000  1 

1, 098.  000 

447,000  ' 

608,000 

44,000  ■ 

W.OlK) 

132.000 

134.00') 

418.  000  , 

501,  t>00 

496,000 

438.000 

1,370.000 

1,414.000 

44,000  ! 

0-J,  (NJO 

132,000  ! 

130.000 

831.000 

627,000 

.1,098,000 

1. 39(S  000 

1,988.000 

2. 38«>.  0*M1 

44,000 

73.  ihW 

59,000  ' 

73.  ii»a 

136,000 

151,  euO 

102,000 

Stt,i**0 

15.000 

4.000 

549.000 

52.1,  fH)0 

44,000  , 

31*.  IK'O 

2,179,000 

2, 53<).  OuO 

14,  288,  000 

15,660,000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  ^iMiJn— Continued. 


Articlea. 


1879. 


1880. 


iraM  and  Ammunition. 

BifTOB 

Cbfwe 

Coco* 

CoAe.. 


FORKIOlf  OOODB. 


Cotton,  raw 

Dveiog  and  tanning  atnflb  . 
Goan*. 


GniB,  lac,  8«ed,  shell,  and  dye  . 
Hulea,  andrraaed 

Jote. 


Metali: 

Copper,  wronght  and  not,  and  "  old ' 

^    Tin  in  blocks  and  insota 

Niter,  cubic 

OU:  ■ 

Paha 

Coecaooi 

Rife  

S»ltppler !!.*.!.*!.*.".'." 

SUk.raw 

CiDaamon 

Pepper 

CapDomerated * . 

Sagar.  refined  and  not 

Tja 


wiae .**;;.'; 

yood,  hewn,  aawn  . 
AH  other  articles  . . . 


Total  foreij^  articles 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign  . 


#404,000  I 

10.000  1 

221,000 

68,000  I 

297,000 

200,000  I 

234.000  1 

16,000 

83,000 

200.000 

13,000  ' 
24,000  I 
38.000  I 

18,000  , 
15.000  , 
133.000  ' 


25.000 
117,000 


146,000 
54,UO0  . 
64,000 
3,000 
20,000 
44,000  I 
15.000  I 
1.  511, 000  , 


3,981,000 


$25,000 

185,000 

10,000 

89,000 

)^,000 

530,  000 

302, 000 

408,000 

A  000 

59.000 

234,000 

15,000 
30,000 
63,000 

15.U00 

98,000 

277,000 

'      34,000 

107,000 

127.000 
68,000 
68,000 
5,000 
22,000 
93,000 
10,000 
1,  085, 000 


18.269.000  , 


>    4.160,000 
19,  820,  000 


Imports  into  France  from  Spain,  1880. 
[Inclading  the  Canary  and  Balearic  Islea.] 


Articles. 


Wbes 

g^tableandoieaginons)  . 

Wool.;;; 

Lead '.".'.'.;''"■.*'.'*.!';'.; 

Cork  mannfactored  .'..'.'.'.'.'.[ 

Cattle    

Ifooor*. 

P»*wh«ie«V.'. 

Oli?eoil   .      

CVhinetl...' 

^^r^::::::::::::::::::" 

Zinc   . 

Pish . ';.".';;  .'';.'*.' 

Jf  »nK»n««e" ! ; '. ".  *.  .W, '. .'..[  [ '.  \  \ 
Ceivala 


General  im-  I 
ports.        ' 


Special   ini- 
porta. 


^Paned  hides 

Amnrca  (olive  lees) 

i'»''t»ate»:  acid  of  potassium  . 
J>*b,inoiI. 


^«ty.  apiri'ta  and  li'qneura 


S'PP*' 

fata  and  mattine. 

Lonjber. .  * 


{Ionia,  hoofii,*and  boneiV 


*euniea. 


Hor»«« 

\^^*i  and  wicker  work  *. 

A.K<it  ice  root 

i;*,"lO'  and  plated  ware*.! 

ffOM  and  stationery 

yconce  juice ' , 

wn^Mlt 

*«>?pUble«,driwJ ,..<• 

^n*".  green 

'father*  . 


$42, 898.  000  < 
4,395,000  : 
2,917,000  ' 
2,815,000 
2,  241, 000  • 
1,967,000 
1,  967,  000  , 
1.315,000  I 
1, 106, 000 
884.  ouo  ; 
.776,000  ! 
729.000  ! 
582,000  , 
568.000  ' 
478, 000 
440. 000  i 
412,000  ' 
3H8.000  I 
338,000  I 
302,000 
267,000 
227.000  I 
224,000 
178,000  1 
140,000  , 
133,  000  • 
118,000  I 
115,000 
87,000 
6:1,000  , 
82.000  ! 
70,  000 
77,  000  T 
72,000 
69,000  ; 
68,000 

D^Pt^dby 


$42,  654, 000 

4.  234,  000 

2,  252,  000 

2,  789, 000 

2.  229, 000 

226, 000 

1.  967.  000 

1,282,000 

l,091,v00 

560.000 

655, 000 

714.000 

582,000 

531,  000 

478,000 

434. 000 

365,  000 

388,000 

279,000 

17,000 

245,  000 

216,000 

223,000 

64.000 

135,  QOO 

133,000 

117,000 

115,000 

17,U0u 

83,000 

9,000 

39,  000 

75,000 

47.  000 

07,000 

*7,000, 
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*'   M 


;!: 


!1 


it 


'  (. 


.;t* 


1*1 


I 


Articles. 


General  im-  ,  Special  im- 
porta.  porta. 


HeatB :  $64,000 

Manure I  53,000 

Cnrioa,  not  in  commerce I  46. 000 

Manaf aotures  in  skin  and  leather !  39. 000 

Seed 36,000 

Tan  bark |  36,000 

Coffee 33,000 

Sulphur I  33.000 

Other  articles I  932,000 

Total I      70,888,000 


Exports  from  France  to  Spain,  1880  {including  the  Canary  and  Balearic  Isles), 


Articles. 


Wool  manufactures 

Horses,  donkeys,  and  mules 

Silk  manufactures 

Cotton,  raw : 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Tools  and  hardware ! 

Cotton  manufactures 

Lumber 

Wooden  manufactures 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 

Silk,  raw 

Machines  and  machinery 

Dried  vectjtables *. .*. . 

Preparodhides 

Boo  k  «  an d  8 ta tionery 

Hides  and  skins,  undressed 

Cattle 


Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors. 

Cereals         

Sugar,  refined 

Clocki  and  watches 

Jewelry,  imitation 

Carriages 

Cacao 


Wool  . 

i'ottery,  glass,  and  crystal. 

Grease  and  fat 

Thread  . 


Game,  poultry,  and  turtles  . 

Toys  

Furniture 

Aniline  products 

Indigo 


Iron,  steel,  and  castings 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn. 
Hemp 


Musical,  optical,  chemical,  and  surgical  instruments. 

Wines 

Oils.  axe<l,  pure 

Manure. 


Manufactures  of  fiax  and  hemp 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather 

Sulphate  of  quinine    

Manufactures  in  india-rubber  and  guttapercha. 
Meats. 


Colors 

Extracts  of  dye-woods. 

Gum**,  pure  exotic 

Coal  . 


Prepai  e«l  luedicines 

Cheese  

Fell  manufactures 

Modes  aud  artificial  flowers. 

SodA  and  potiissium 

Straw  hats 

Potatoes 

:;utlery   


C6pper 
Wax,  crude... 

Fish    

Other  artich-8  . 


Total 


I  General  ex-  I  Special    ex- 
ports, porta. 


$6, 837, 000 

2. 518, 000 

1, 981, 000 

1,  882, 000 

1, 754, 000 

1.  749. 000 

1, 720,  000 

1,  528, 000 

1,432,000 

1,211.000 

1,203,000 

1, 156,  000 

1, 043,  000 

961,000 

956,000 

896,000 

864,000 

818,000 

766,000 

755,  000 

723,000 

673,000 

600,000 

590,000 

584,000 

538,000 

525.  OUO 

499.000 

500,000 

385,000 

384,000 

378.  000 

367,  000 

340,000 

331.000 

329,000 

304,000 

301,000 

296.000 

282,  000 

276,000 

256.  UOO 

221,000 

218,000 

194,  OUO 

191.  OUO 

190.  000 

174,000 

1*4,  OtKl 

164,  000 

163.000 

163,  000 

161,000 

146,  000 

12.3.000 

119,000 

115,000 

109,000 

105.000 

103.  000 

3,491,000 


$4,585.0 

2.497,0 

1,  621,  0« 

206.  0< 

1,411.0 

1.208,0 

542.0 

1, 517,  0 

1,877.0 

877,0 

884,0 

469,0 

872.0 

524,0 

748,0 

575.0 
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Artiolea. 


I 


Cliefinioals.  dnijCH,  dyes  &c 

Ftnita  aod  Dotn,  of  aJI  kinds 

Iran,  principally  old  and  scrap 

Straw  numufactures 

Brown  sof^r 

S|>irita,  wines,  and  cordials,  principaUy  wines  . 
AU  other  articles 


Value. 


$217. 000 

3, 139, 000 

850,000 

98.000 

46,000 

74,000 

830,000 

296,000 


Total  imports  . 


5. 052. 000 


Principal  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Spain. 


Articles. 


Sraadstiiffii : 
Indian  com  . 

Wheat 

Wheat  Hour . 
All  other.... 


Total  breadstaffii ^.. 

OottoB^raw Ml, 

Kerosfloe.  crude  and  refined 

Provisions  of  all  kinds 

Spirite  distilled  ftt>m  grain 

Tobacco 


Value. 


1880. 


$1,073,000 

894,000 

65,000 

50,000 


2, 082  000 
8, 326, 000 
868  000 
200,000  , 
979.000  I 
513,000  I 


1881. 


$156,000 

36.000 

8,000 

9,000 


209  000 
7, 601, 000 
1. 372, 000« 

161,000^ 
1,302,000 

896,000 


Total  principal  articles '      13,558,000 

AD  other  articles |        1,083.000 


Total  exports*  i      14.641,000 


11,  543, 000 
1,007.000 


12, 560, 000 


In  the  foregoing  exi)orts  the  falling  off  in  breadstuffs,  althoagh  very 
marked,  does  not  denote  any  permanent  decrease  in  that  trade,  which 
is  governed  principally  by  the  harvests  of  Spain.  When  these  fall  short 
the  imports  of  breadstuffs  increase;  when  they  are  bouutifal,  the  imports 
fall  off,  as  in  1881. 

The  increase  in  distilled  spirits  would  seem  to  be  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter. It  will  1)0  seen  that  in  our  trade  with  Spain  fruits  constitute 
more  than  one-half  our  total  imi)orts  therefrom,  while  raw  cotton,  petro- 
kom  (principally  crude),  spirits,  and  tobacco  make  up  the  bulk  of  our 
exports  thither.  Spain  buys  from  the  United  States  direct  the  raw 
materials,  which  cannot  be  purchased  on  such  favorable  terms  elsewhere, 
and  ships  us  in  return  her  fruits  and  wines. 

In  a<Idition  to  onr  present  direct  trade  with  Spain,  there  can  be  no 
doobt  but  that  considerable  of  our  products  reach  that  country  through 
Oreat  Britain  and  other  European  nations.  Through  these  nations  con- 
siderable Spanish  produce  is  also  received  in  the  United  States.  This 
indirect  trade  being  credited  to  the  countries  through  which  it  is  con* 
dncted,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  its  volume. 

A  glance  at  the  statement  showing  the  exports  from  France  and  Great 
Britain  to  Spain  will  show  how  largely  dependent  that  country  is  on 
foreign  manufactures.    The  difference  between  the  British  and  French  • 
exports  and  the  American  is  as  noteworthy  in  nature  as  in  volume. 
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FOREION  COnUHERCi:  OF  POBTVOAI^. 


4 


A 


4   •: 


r 


The  foreign  commerce  of  Portugal  during  the  year  1880,  according  t( 
a  recent  and  able  report  by  the  British  consul  at  Lisbon,  wsls  as  follows 
Imports,  $43,607,000,  of  which  $37,743,000  were  entered  for  consumption 
the  balance  being  re  exported ;  exports,  $32,558,000,  of  which  $5,864,001 
represented  "foreign  goods'^  re-exported. 

The  distribution  of  this  commerce  among  the  principal  countries  wa 
as  follows : 

Statemint  showing  the  special  commerce  of  Portugal  with  the  principal  countrieSf  impori 
entered  for  consumption^  and  exports  of  Portuguese  and  colonial  pr^ucts. 


Principal  countries, 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

France 

Bnizil 

Sp^^in 

Germany 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Portuguese  Africa 

Belgium 

Another. 

Total 


Importa. 


$16,451,000 
5,  732, 000 
4, 472,  000 
2.611,000 
2,  L'S?.  000 
2,  008,  000 
1, 309, 000 
«67,  000 
887.000 
1,  364, 000 


Export*.        Totid  trade 


$11,645, 
658, 

1.592. 

6,441. 

1,  920, 

1,222, 
483, 
784, 
346. 

1,633, 


000 

000 

000  I 

000 

000  I 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 


$28,096.0( 
6,380,  (K 
6,064,01 

t,052.CH 
,172.  OC 
3, 230,  IK 
1, 792.  W 
1,451.0( 
1. 233.  0( 
2,997,0( 


37,743,000 


26,724,000 


64,467,0( 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Portugal. 


Articles. 


187a 


1880. 


•i 


fir 


i' 


I 


Animals  . .. 
C'auiitchoiK 
C<»p|M«r . 


$1, 


On 


lif>:iilti8 

Cask  : 

runi.inuractured  . 

Maiiui.u-tured 

Corn,  wluat 

Cotton,  raw 

Dye^tufls    


a^-j-iiH 

Fruit: 

Almond. 


FigH. 


OrangeH 

All  «»tiier 

Gum,  allntirts 

Hides,  not  dressed  . 
Iron  ore 


Lead  : 

Ore 

IMji  or  Hheet 

Maugnnt  »<-  ore 

ManurcH,  iiueuumerated . 
Oil : 


Olive. 
l*ulm 
StH^d  . 


OniouH. 

Potatoes       

Pyrit«'M  of  iron  or  copper  . 

QuickHilver 

Salt     

Teeth,  elephant's 

Wax 


Wine  

Wool,  §h<>c-p  and  lambs' . 
All  other  articles 


Total 


619,000 
136,000 

161.000 
,118,000  I 

656,000 

685,000 

4,000 

5,000 

49,000 

34,000 

64,000 

15,000 

447,000 

428.000 

7,000 

195.000  I 

15.000 

25,000  I 
136.000 

54,000 
180,000 

23,000 
1,000 
30,000 
510,000 
107.000  I 
938,000 
,409,000 
23,000  I 
30,000 
34,000  I 
,391,000  , 
343.000 
849.000  I 


14.683,000 


$1,  856.  0( 
272,  OC 

229,  OC 
1,  045, 01 

748,  OC 
690,00 


3,00 
49,00 

30,00 

132,00 
30,00 
564,  UO 
496,00 
5,00 
170.00 
214,00 

39,00 
156.00 

44.00 
404.00 

15.l>0 

lO.lK) 

10.l>0 

739.00 

175,00 

1,997.00 

1,297,00 

24.00 

44.00^ 

199,00 

5,028.00( 

695,00 

859,  U0( 


18.278.0W 
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Artiolea. 


BRITISH  GOODS. 


Apjttrd  and  haberdashery 

Butter  

Chemical  prodaota,  preparations. . . 

CoaKdnaera,  and  tael 

Cotton  jams 

Cottons: 

fiythsTard 

By  val  ae 

Hrxif^  and  medicinal  preparations  . 

GIjuw  tnanufactvea 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

LinfOit,  by  yard 

UatfhiDery  and  mUlwork 

Hctal.'*: 

Irun.  wroaght  and  not . 


<nl 


("oDper.  wroaKht  and  not . 
ii*rd.. 


"Ilk.  thmwn.  twist  and  yam 

Spirits.  British- and  Irish 

TeUtcniphic  wire  and  apparatus  . 
W*»lena: 

By  the  yard 

Byvaltte 

All  other  articles 


Total  British  goods . 


fO^VIOH  GOODS. 


B<-id«  of  g]AM 

rLi-»s<« 

'  otton.  raw 

I>'.»in2  or  tanning  stnffs  . 
H<  mp.  ilre^sK^d  and  not . . . 

Hd.s  undressed 

Qii.kMh>r 

Hj.v     .. 


^uar  refined  and  not . 
1 4llo»  and  stearine 

T-. 


T'lbtcro.  anmaoafactared . 

w'««l  sktHvort 

WiK.l.  Mheep  and  lambs 

All  othrr  articles 


Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign 


1879. 


1880. 


$09,000 

$88,000 

806. 000 

652, 000 

169,  000 

199,000 

558,000 

608,000 

44,000 

44.000 

8, 017,  000 

3,  789,  000 

195,  000 

253,000 

88,000 

68,000 

15,000 

15,000 

146. 000 

161, 000 

141,000 

170,000 

381, 000 

345,000 

1,  018,  000 

978,000 

101,  000 

97.1)00 
175,  HOO 

98,000 

59,000 

68,000 

20,000 

30,000 

20,600 

2,000 

506,000 

620,000 

20. 000 

25,000 

1,723,000 

1, 943, 000 

9,224,000 

10, 230,  OOO 

4.000 

5.000 

68,000 

64,000 

.  73,000 

59,  000 

107,  000 

146,  000 

39,000 

f   34, 000 

15,  000 

16,  000 

15,000 

15,000 

603,  000 

540, 000 

25,000 

34,000 

482. 000 

5t8,  000 

16,000 

2,000 

282, 000 

263,000 

3,000 

2.000 

30,000 

45, 000 

26,000 

30, 000 

779,000 

671,  000 

2.665,000 

2, 414,  000 

11, 789, 000 

12, 644, 000 

Imports  into  France  from  Portugal^  1880. 
[Including  Madeira,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  the  Azores.] 


Articles. 
Fnj  t«  

^l«H*     ... 

C'-T'-aa  ....!!.!'.!''...! '..'...;*. 

2';*uMnoQtseed« 

Wrml   

TAlMtWI    

MMlirinal  fruit* 

Unutn 

Oi'jajnnoai!  fruits .*- ..*.'. ... ."'.'.".'.*  .* 

Inlitrabbrrandgnita'percha 

CJir^o 

M^Qcaneae .'."...'*.' .'. 

Cofk.rmde 

%lk.raw 

fc»«w^ 

Bnu ; ;;      ; 


General  im>  !  Special  im- 
ports.       I       portH. 


$390,000  I 

343,000 

339,000  I 

218,000 

218,  000 

180  000 

120,000  I 

97.000  ! 

85,000  I 

75,000 

53,  poo 

51,000 

60.000 

47.000 

48,000  I 

39,000 


$384.  000 

3i:i,  IKiO 

339,  OOO 

21 «,  OOO 

67,  000 

175, 000 

108.000 

97,000 

66.000 

64,000 

20,000 

51,000 

46,000 

26,000 

12  000 

39.00(^ 
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Articles. 


Rawhidea 

Manure 

Elephants'  teeth ■. 

Marine  salt 

Exotioreetna 

Albamine 

Coffee 

Sea-flah ^. 

Horns  and  hoofs,  crude 

Curios,  not  in  general  commerce. . 
Other  articles 

Total .• 


General  im- 

.Special   im- 

ports. 

ports. 

$38,000 

$30,000 

37.000  1 

37,000 

31,000  1 

31.000 

20,000  , 

8.000 

18.000 

18.000 

18,000  1 

18.000 

15,000 

12,000 

11,000 

11.000 

9,000 ; 

8,000 

9,000 

9,000 

121,000 

117.000 

2,673,000  , 


1,000 


Exports  from  France  to  Portugal,  I860. 
(Including  Madeira,  Cape  Verde  Islandfl,  and  the  Azores.] 


Articles. 


Wool  manufactures 

Tools  and  hardware  

Machines  and  machinery 

Books. an<}  stationery 

Silk  manufactures 

Mercery 

Cotton  manufactures 

Prepared  hides 

Manufactures  in  skin  aftd  leather 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn  .... 

Clocks  and  watches 

Modes  and  artificial  flowers , 

Grease  . .     

Prepared  medicines 

Bristles , 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 

Pottery,  glass  and  crystal 

Manufactures  of  hemp  and  flax 

Thread 

Furniture 

Iron,  steel  and  castings 

Pins 

Silk,  raw 

Colors 

Umbrellas  and  parasols , 

Straw  hats 

Extracts  ftom  dyewoods 

Exotic  woo<is 

Brandy,  spirits,  and  liquors 

Wines"    ...  

Je welrj',  imitation  

But  ter 

Instruments  of  precision,  and  optical., 

Sponges 

Coal. 


Per'iiniery 

Building  materiHla 

Potatoes 

Glyoorin«  

Oxi'l«  of  zino 

Other  articles 


General  ex- 
ports. 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


Total . 


$1, 143. 000  1 
580.000 
323,000 
241,000 
240.000 
227.000 
145,000 
117,000 
113,000 
112,000 
109.  000 
103,000 
100,000 
90,000 
89,000 
85.000 
74.000 
70,000 
55,000 
55.000 
54.000 
53.000 
51.000 
51,000  . 

47,000  ; 

44,000 
42,000  . 
32,000  I 
30.000  I 
30.000 
28.000  ; 
23.000 
20.000 
19.000 
17.000  t. 
16.000  , 
18.000  ' 
18,000  ' 
7.000 
8.000  i 
•   540,000  1 

5,213.000  ' 


$1, 018, 000 

130,000 

105, 000 

194,000 

199,000 

215,000 

74.000 

106.000 

97.000 

103,000 

240,000 

102.000 

92,000 

90.000 

78,000 

25,000 

58,000 

88.000 

44.000 

54,000 

1.000 

42.000 

44.000 

50.000 

47.000 

44.000 

38.000 

32.  OM 

27.000 

30.000 

27.000 

19.000 

19.000 

19.000 


18.000 

16.000 
ltf.000 
7.000 
6.000 
427. 000 


3.  797.  liOO 


TRADE  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES   WITH  PORTUGAL. 


Accordinja:  to  official  returns  the  direct  trade  between  the  Ignited 
States  and  Portugal  was  as  follows  daring  the  fiscal  year  1881 :  Iniportti 
from   Portugal,  ^T^HjOOO;   exports  thereto,  $4,291,000.     The  imi>ort4 
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show  a  slight  increase,  while  the  exports  show  a  decrease  of  nearly 
1300,000,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Almost  our  entire  di- 
rect trade  with  Portugal  is  conducted  under  foreign  flags. 

The  principal  direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Portugal  con- 
«i8t  of  Indian  corn,  wheat  ($2,930,000),  wheat  flour,  cotton,  hemp  man- 
ufactores,  cotton  goods,  clocks,  petroleum,  bacon  and  other  provisions, 
spirits,  leaf- tobacco,  tallow,  and  wood  and  wood  manufactures. 

The  principal  imports  from  Portugal  consist  of  small  lots  of  gums, 
chemicals,  dyes,  salt,  wine,  scrap  iron,  &c.,  the  scrap  iron  constituting 
the  highest  import  of  any  single  article.  The  principal  imports  into 
Eoglaiid  and  France  from  Portugal  are  wines,  wool,  rubber,  cork,  al- 
monds, oranges,  tartrat-es,  &c. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  British  and  French  exports  to  Portugal 
consists  of  such  manufactures  as  cotton  goods,  iron  manufactures,  woolen 
goods,  machinery,  ha];^ware  and  cutlery,  silk  manufactures,  mercery, 
leather  and  manufactures  of,  medicines,  ]>ott«ry  and  glassware,  &c. 
British  hntter  in  large  quantities  is  exported  to  Portugal. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Portugal  are  greater  than  from 
any  othersingle  country,  England  excepted,  and  are  more  than  as  8  to 
1  when  compared  with  our  imports  thereof. 

Not  having  received  any  reports  from  our  consuls  in  Portugal  treating 
upon  the  subject  of  enlarged  commercial  relations  with  that  country,  I 
am  unable  to  give  any  further  details  thereof. 

FOREIGN  COmillEBCi:  OF  ITALY. 

According  to  the  very  interesting  report  from  the  consul-general  at 
Kome  the  foreign  commerce  of  Italy  was  as  follows  during  the  year  1881 : 
Imports,  $265,823,000,  an  increase  of  $20,700,000 'on  the  imports  of  the 
rrece<ling  year ;  exports,  $238,581,000,  an  increase  of  $  12,180,000  on  the 
sports  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  details  of  the  foregoing  trade,  according  to  Italian  customs  class- 
ification, are  given  in  the  following  statement: 

I  Imports.  I  Exports. 

Articlefl.  '  j 

1880.         '  1881.         ;  1880.  1881. 

^pirila.  wiact.  and  oil  1  $11,306,290  I  $11,190,187' 

<f  rowtiM.  tpioM.  aod  totMcoit           I  10. 400. 568  20, 313,  023  | 

vheniicab.  dni|^  r^aios.  aiid  perfumerv 7, 156, 868  I  9.  698, 342 

^(SMiddjMtutf!!  '  3.993,428  1  4,819,888; 

Heap.  fUt,  Jate.  fto 8,400.931  i  7,147.397 

1^^     30,978,060.  37,638,215 

^«»laiidhiir 18,390,070  22,318,984  1 

^^  • ,  22,054,635  I  19,240,482, 

Wood  aa4  iitniw   ,  8.281,024  9.985,717  ' 

J«p«r»ndbook« .'  1.363.683  1  1.673.687  | 

Hiuaodftirt    |  8,349,272!  10.123,346, 

MiB«BlaaiMtiD«UL«    I  31,016,224;  45,024.119' 

>'«o*.  ♦»rth.  pottery,  andtf  Ihm  ware 16. 376, 858  !  18. 707, 536  1 

^'^''•U  flmr.  TefTHahW.  ^r ;  37,826,596  1  19.418.575 

^uaul»wdiininialprodiirt«   18.666,343  20,  .531, 959 

AM  ©ther  ■rtUlM 6,502,150  7.991.247  | 


T«U! ,    245,119.000  I    205.822.814  j 


$33,139,905 

$34,175,572 

1.028.688  ' 

1.344.920 

8.223.560 

9,025.843 

2,038,190 

1.901.845 

8,149,222 

8,472.936 

7.058.086  , 

6.133.396 

2,589,106  ' 

1,782,616 
73,886,333 

61,010.609  1 

11.27X.463  * 

12,340,224 

2. 4«0. 958 

1,758,339 

4, 424. 694 

3,741,009 

10, 018. 917 

9.376,181 

13.774.458 

13.369.010 

27.  490.  349 

27, 513. 818 

31.091,862 

31,131,167 

2. 635. 135 

2.628.089 

226,402,192 

238,  581.  3 
07 
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Imports  and  exports  by  countries ^  1880. 


From  and  to—  Importe.  Exports.       Total  trade. 


France |  $60,975,000  $100,693,000  $161,668,000 

Great  Britain 51,851,000  18,745.000  08.506,000 

Austria  ,  36, 3.'i2, 000  '      38,262,000  69.6U.00<; 

Switzerland 6,880,000  20.448.000  27.328,000 

United  St at4?8 15.145,000  10,948,000  26,093,0(K> 

Germany 17, 5«7, 000  15.670,000  :«,243.0(M> 

Bflgium 2,47r),000  804.000  3. 279, 00<' 

Holland 1.823,000  1,391.000  3.214,000 

Russia   16,  9.'>3,  000  3, 779, 000  20.  732,  QOa 

A rjrentinfi  Republic 3.370.000  4,136.000  7.515,00<i 

Turkej-  in  Eur^.p*" '  6, 414,  000  2,  KiC.  OOO  9.  2:)0, 0(K' 

British  India 9, 414, 000  5,  #49,  OOo  14,  K63. 000 

Air  otlier '  If),  f  01,  000  10,  235,  000  26,  126,  OOO 

TotAl 245,119,000       226,402,000         471.521,000 

The  large  increase  in  the  imports  of  dyes  and  dyestnft's,  hemp,  flax 
and  jute,  cotton  and  wool,  minerals  and  metals,  &c.,  would  indicate  an 
active  condition  of  the  industries  in  which  these  articles  were  consumed 
during  the  year,  while  the  remarkable  decrease  in  the  imports  of  ce- 
reals, flour,  and  vegetables  would  indicate  agricultural  prosperity  also. 
The  only  increase  to  be  noted  in  the  exports  is  that  which  occurred  in 
silk  ;  all  the  other  articles  show  a  decrease  of  about  $700,000. 

In  the  statement  showing  the  trade  by  countries  it  will  be  seen  that 
France  has  a  very  i)ositrve  lead,  especially  in  the  exports  from  Italy. 
A  great  portion  of  this  trade,  however,  only  passes  through  France  for 
other  countries,  as  will  be  seen  by  tUe  subsequent  statement,  showing 
the  details  thereof.  Notwithstanding  the  greater  imports  from  France, 
reported  above,  the  consumption  of  British  products  in  Italy  is  far 
greater  than  the  consumi)tion  of  BYencli  products,  the  French  exports 
being  much  swollen  by  foreign  goods. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  imports  and  exi>orts  the  United  States  holds 
the  fifth  place,  being  prece<led  in  imports  by  France,  England,  Austria, 
(icrmany,  and  Russia,  and  in  exports  by  France,  England,  Austria. 
Switzerland,  and  Germany.  The  foregoing  tigures  show  the  direct 
trade,  the  declared  exports  for  the  United  States  at  our  various  consul- 
ates for  the  year  1881  being  valued  at  $12,494,000,  or  $1,546,000  more 
than  the  i^inount  given  by  the  Italian  customs  for  the  same  year.  How 
much  of  our  products^ are  imported  into  Italy,  through  England,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  it  is  impossible  to  even  approximate  with  any  cer- 
tainty. 

A  remarkable  ditt'erenee  is  to  be  noted  between  the  Italian  returns 
of  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  the  British  returns  of  expt)rts  to 
Italy  during  the  year  1880,  viz:  The  former  value  the  imports  at 
$51,858,000,  while  the  latter  value  the  exports  to  Itlay  at  only  a  little 
over  $^0,000,000,  a  difference  of  $21,000,000,  which  cannot  be^uade  ni> 
by  any  reasonable  addition  for  increased  value  from  yie  time  they  leave 
England  until  they  are  entered  at  the  Italian  customs.  The  imports 
into  England  from  Italy,  as  given  in  British  returns,  and  the  ex])orts  from 
Italy  to  England,  as  given  in  Italian  returns,  substantially  agree.  The 
trade  between  France  and  Italy,  as  given  by  the  returns  of  l>oth  coun- 
tries, can  also  be  harmonized,  so  that  the  foregoing  difference,  if  not  an 
overvaluation  on  the  part  of  Italian  customs,  must  represent  gocxls 
erroneously  credited  to  England. 
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The  following  statements,  collected  from  the  official  returns  of  the^ 
several  countries,  show  the  details  of  the  trade  of  Oreat  Britain,  France^ 
and  the  United  States  with  Italy: 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Italy* 


ArtlolM. 


Art,  works  of 

5*rk  for  tonnetB 

Rrtubof  eUs8 

^DM,  t>xf«pt  whale-fin . 


Chemical  maanfactarefl  and  producto . 

voMHTon? *       . 


V"tn: 


Whm 

Barley 

PMwandbeanB. 
Majze 


C..««n.r»ir 

{,^l'>«tr^ff8.  aodgabetances  pertaining. 

' -u-inaccons  Dubstancea 

1«  .  


fruit: 

Almond* 

^^^f^  and  lemons 

f  rtftcn-pd  without  sugar. 
^JJ^»<*k«  in  the  rough,  ofw< 

Iftioorp" 
Udor,. 


1879. 


U54.000 

$132,000 

15, 000 

15,  OOa 

154,000 

840.000 

59.000 

68,00» 

94«,000 

1, 152.  000 

918, 000 

1,234,000- 

272,000 

338,  000' 

4,000 


83,000 


« in  the  rough,  of  wood . 


l!id.l«-    

Oil  

Olive  

.     Cheiiiitjj    

n'r»R>s 

iVklp*.  preuervedin  salt. 

[hiiV.Mh>r 

J  '-s  and  stiiflf  for  paper . . 

J* ''If  iLix  HQil  IinHe«d 

^ll'lJtC 


5,000 
175,000 
170, 000 
08.U00 
20,000 

302, 000 
1, 220, 000 
253,000 
20.000 
1,963.000 
243,060 
650,000 
156,  000 


K»r 

^'Wf 

"^'"•nn.  nhn-n     

Jt^ni-.  roBgh.  hewn,  and  manufactured. 

•^wr.  unn-ftned 

"II 


3,706.000  I 
302. 000 
44.000  I 

1.000 

117,000  ' 

15,000  I 

93,000  ' 

772,000  I 

190,000  I 
3,000 

60.000  ; 

495.000  ; 


J««»d.  furniture 

J««'j,  »h«T)  and  lambs' 

Joo^Dr*** 

*'6r  urn    

Alioiber^rUdea 


Total 


505,000 

93,000  I 

5,000 

7,000 

161,000  1 

1, 367, 000 


16,717,000 


1880. 


44.000> 


316, 00& 


4,000 
141,  OOO 
166,000 
89,000 
44.000 

471.000 

1, 174,  OOO 

224,000 

l.OOO 

1, 147, 000 

890.  OOO 

340.000 

200,000 

10,000 

3, 342.  OOO 

2«7.00O 

30.000 

2,000 

107,  000 

10,000 

83,000 

646,000 

224,000 
10,  000 
15.000 

525,000 
15, 000 

544,000 
60,000 
68,000 
10,000 

209,000 
1, 724,  OOO 


16,451,000 


Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Italy. 


BBITISU  GOODS. 

A.k*h    

ApiiarH  jipH  halM'rdaiihfrv 

Ami*,  ammunition.  Sec: 

<  «>N  cindi>ni,  and  fuel 

<>«"•«  )  am* 

Cmtont : 

Bvthevard 

Rjralae 

a*rth«-n  and  china-ware 

p»hofall  iifurta   

HanlvareaodcaUery    

Bythejard 

BvTalae 

Jitteaaaaiactarea 


$248,000 

112.000 

30, 000 

2. 724, 000 

2,633.000 

4. 662, 000 
849,000 

68,000 
452,000 
190.000 

44,000 
243,000 

413.000 

44,000 

287.000 
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$306,000 

98,000 

34,000 

3. 051.  OOO 

2,  405,  OOO 

4.280,000 
374.  000 
54.000 
549.000 
175,000 
59.000 
224,000 

413.000 
59.000 
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Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Italy — Contiuued. 


British  goods— Continued. 
.  ^Machinery : 

Steam  engines 

All  other  sorts 

Metals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Oil-seed  

8oap . 


Sugar,  refined 

Woolen  and  worsted  yams . 
Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  value  , 

All  other , 


$496,000 

$1,  200,  OC 

880,000 

959.00 

3,090,000 

3,  750.  Ofl 

535,000 

467,  0( 

632.000 

1.  054.  OO 

64,000 

68.  UO 

1,011,000 

1,118.« 

93.000 

98.  OQ 

2,769. 

107, 

%  125, 


000  I 
000 

000  I 


Total  British  goods I      24,210,000 


FOBEIOM  OOODB. 


Bark,  Peruvian . 

Ooooa 

Coffee. 


Cotton,  raw 

Dyeing  and  tanning  stu£Es  . 

<^uano  

•Oura , 

Hides 


Metals : 

Copper,  wrought  and  not,  and  old  parte. 

Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots,  Sec  

Niter,  cubic 

Oilseed 


Rice,  not  in  husk 

Spices : 

Pepper  

Other  sorts  .  

Spirits,  all,  not  sweetened  . 

Sugars,  refined  and  not 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  . 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' 

All  other  articles 


Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total  British  exports  . 


5, 144. 000 


29,354,000 


2.822,00 

78,00 

2.344,00 


26. 404.  00 


190.000 

166,00 

44,000 

78,00 

1,  370. 000 

1,137,00 

515,000 

297,00 

272,000 

282,00 

68,000 

39,00 

25,000 

34,00 

418.000 

316.  00 

34,000 

15,00 

49.000 

93,00 

136,000 

146,00 

64,000 

8,00 

880,000 

729,00 

64,000 

141,00 

78,000 

64.00 

49,000 

30,00 

39,000 

78,00 

15  000 

34,000 

15,00 

800.000 

726,00 

4,  374, 00 


30. 778. 00 


1 
I 


Imports  into  France  fiom  Italy ^  1880. 
Articles. 


Silk— unbleached,  gr^ges,  or  milled. 

Wines 

•Cattle 

Silk,  flock,  combed,  carded,  or  spun. . 

•Olive  oil 

Oereals .' 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather  . . 

Mats  and  matting 

Ifggs 

Straw  hats 

Cotton 

Sulphur 

Hemp 

Rice 

Lumber  and  fire-wood 

Raw  hides  and  skins 

Fruit 

Silk  and  cocoons 

Thread 

Butter .. 

Silk  fabrics 

Marble 

Tegetables 

Meats 

Oame,  poultry,  and  turtles 


General  im-  i  Special  im- 
ports, ports. 
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$19,772,000 

14. 299. 000 

8. 091, 000 

6.080,000 

3, 768, 000 

3,252,000 

3, 251, 000 

3, 218, 000 

2,766.000 

2.622.000 

2.844.000 

2. 140. 000 

1.906.000 

1. 881. 000 

1. 695, 000 

1.466,000 

1,278.000 

1. 213, 000 

1,003.000 

962,000 

91^000 

g74,000 

863.000 

840.000 

tiioofir 


$16,  374, 00< 

13, 460,  W 

7,455,001 

4,  340, 00< 

3.03l.00( 

2,793.00( 

25,00( 

1.  247. 00( 

1,034.00( 

.     682.001 

46.00C 

2.137.00C 

1.212,001 

1.633.00( 

1.673,01k 

1.321,00( 

l.O72,O0C 

1. 177.  C« 

285.00(1 

861,  OOC 

577,008 

728,008 

SOlOOfl 

781.008 

778.008 
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Articles. 


r«ra].  mannlkctxiTed,  onset . 

Tftrtnt«« 

Prepsred  hides 

Wool  in  mam 

Salphat^  of  quinine 

Hones,  moles.  See 

8omsc  . 


Carioc  m>t  in  eommerce . 


Chestnuts. 

Pottery,  gUss,  and  crystal . . . . 
Bnndj.  spirits,  and  uqneors. 

Almonds  and  nats 

Books  aqd  stationery 

Cheese 

Zior  ore , 

Maanncse 

LMdfl 


Uercen*  and  bottons . 

n*h  - 

Seed. 


Baildinje  materials 

Earths  and  stones  for  manofaotore . . 

E«Mnice  of  orange  and  others 

Fnrmtore 


Alshsnt^r 

Citric  scid,  35°  and  under  . 
Jewelry  and  plated  ware . . 

Amorca  (olive  lees)   

▼ejfstobles 

Oilfske  . 


Uaoafartares  in  wood . 

$^Koin](  vessels 

Wool  Disnufactares 

Porsge. 


Herap  rordsge . 

Flat 

HmnaB  hair. . . . 

Tobacco,  leaf  V. 
Other  article's.. 


General  im-  j 
ports. 


$812, 000 
785, 000 
764,000 
724,000 
691,000 
676,000 
664.000 
517,000 
488.000 
418,000 
414.000 
383,000 
332,000 
323,000 
320.000 
296,000 
295.000 
28d!000 
289,000 
284,000 
284,000 
280,000 
275, 000 
190,000 
178, 000 
173,000 
167,000 
167,000 
151,  000 
150,000 
147, 000 
146,  000 
139.000 
139,  000 
138, 000 
i:)8,000 
134,000 
124,000 
115,  000 
114.  OOU 
3, 418. 000 


Total , 103.744.000 


Special  im- 
ports. 


$498,000 
718,  OOO 
551, 00<^ 
471, 00» 

74,000 
642,000 
507,000 
420,000 
488,000 
344,000 
306,000 
147,000 
276,000 
102,000 
183,000 
296.000 
295,000 
289,000 

29,000 
274,000 
262,000 
280.000 
265.000 
177,  OOO 

64,000 
141,000 
165,000 

20,000 
151.000 
140,000 
128,000 
107,000 
138,000 

19,000 
141,  000 
104,  OOO 

68,000 
115,000 
106,000 

49,000 
1,  796,  OOO 


76. 865,  OOO 


ExparUfrom  France  to  Italy,  1880. 


Articles. 


General  ex- 
ports. 


'  Special    ex- 
1       ports. 


Silk— *cme,  dyed,  and  flock $8,699,000 

Wool  manafactores 8,252,000 

Cotton  manofactures 2,966.000 

Thread ; 2,665,000 

IfaaafsctaresofaOk i  1,961.000 

Tods  and  hardware I  1,004,000 

aik  cocoons I  1,792,000 

Wool  Inmsss I  1,735,000 

Prrpared  hides : 1,645,000 

Xachines  and  machinery I  1, 606, 000 

JJtins  sod  hides,  raw I  1,381,000 

Vi^rcery  and  buttons i  1.321,000 

t'inchona  bark .' 1,263.000 

Coft* ^ 1,248,000 

Ch^-^ue I  1,280.000 

Pottery,  glass,  and  crystal 1  843,000 

Iron,  steel  and  castings ,  736,000 

Coal I  641,000 

HsQnfsctnres  of  hemp  and  flax .5R4, 000 

Crt>^Uj I  r>r/2.ooo 

Copper 61'K,  000 

Bisndy I  513.000 

^ilkironneggs  493,000 

Books  and  stationery I  436,000 

CiirioR  not  in  ciimmerce I  430,  OOo 

Uinber 409,000 

Oils,  tiled,  pure '. I  407,000 
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$7, 371,  OOO 

3, 655.  OOO 

676,  f  OO 

239,  000 

1,  583,  OOO 

1,048,000 

1,  768,  000 

1,  214. 000 

1,  344, 000 

399,000 

890,000 

1,  241. 000 

240,000 


146.  OOO 
539, 000 
37,000 
560,000 
179,  OOO 
108,  OOO 
28«,  000 
113.000 
416. 000 
376,  000 
282,  000 
374,  OOO 


164. 000  , 


Cnobgle 
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Artioles. 


If 


Fi«h    

Jewelry  aud  plated  ware 

fior8<'8,  muleBf  and  donkeys 

Sugar,  refined 

Cotton,  raw 

Hat«  and  matting 

Wineii,  ordinary 

Buildiup:  mateiialA  

Manufactares  in  Hkin  and  leather  . 

Clocks  and  watches 

Bristles . 


Grind  and  mill  stones  ■ 

Indigo 

Rags 


Clothing  and  underclothing. . 

Wood  manufactures 

Cattle 

Modes  and  artificial  flowers. 
Grease. 


Manufactures  in  India  rubber  and  gutta-peroha. . 

Feathers,  ornamental 

So<la. 


Sugar 

Extracts  of  dyewoods 

Coral,  cut,  unset 

Clays,  earths,  and  stones,  for  manufacture. 

8t<'aric  acid 

•Colors 

Straw  hats , 

Toys 

Fruit 

Zinc. 


Saflfron 

Musical  instruments 

Instruments— optical,  chemical,  surgical,  ice 

Baw  coral    

Other  articles 


Total  . 


General  ex-  | 

Special    ex- 

ports.       1 

ports. 

$404,000 

$299.  OC 

308,000 

374.00 

389.000 

374,00 

387,000  , 

385,  OC 

352,000  , 

197.00 

344.000 

284,00 

333,000 

285,  OC 

330,000 

33.00 

328,000  , 

132.00 

325,000  , 

221.  OC 

316,000  1 

208.  Ot 

308.000 

308, 0( 

278,000 

169.  OC 

271,000 

257.  OC 

208.000 

206,  OC 

237,000  1 

227.0^ 

230,000 

169.  OC 

223,000  , 

214,01 

214,000 

181, OC 

204,000 

51.  OC 

203,000 

203.  UC 

191,000 

190,  W 

184.000 

losr.oc 

180,000 

162.  OC 

171,  000 

106,  OC 

169, 000 

160,  OC 

165,000  , 

136,  OC 

165,000  1 

151.  OC 

160,000 

95,  OC 

154.000 

127.  OC 

152, 000 

120,  OC 

150,000 

142  OC 

148,000 

43.  OC 

146,  000 

139.  OC 

140,  000 

121,  OC 

135,  000  1 

69,  OC 

4,780,000 

3. 101,  OC 

59,  811,  000  1 

34,997,0C 

TRADE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES  WITH  ITALY.    ^ 

The  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Italy  dnring  the  yea; 
ending  June  30, 1881,  was  as  follows :  Imports  from  Italy,  $11,644,000 
an  increase  of  $1,326,000  on  the  preceding  year.  Exports  to  Italy 
$9,103,000 ;  a  decrease  of  $3,245,000  from  the  preceding  year. 

The  increase  in  impc^rts  occurred  in  argols,  brimstone,  and  strav" 
manufactures ;  the  two  first  articles  being  necessary  to  our  industries 
may  b<j  considered  an  increase  favorable  to  our  manufactures. 

The  decrease  in  the  direct  exports  to  Italy  occurred  in  cotton-seed  oi 
^$1,100,000),  Indian  corn  ($2,468,000),  aud  kerosene.  An  increase  tooli 
place  in  leaf  tobacco  and  raw  cotton. 

The  very  large  decrease  in  cotton-seed  oil  was  occasioned  by  th< 
special  tariflf,  almost  prohibitory,  which  went  into  effect  in  the  earl.i 
part  of  1H81.  This  tariff  was  instituted  to  prohibit  the  import  of  Ameri 
can  cotton-seed  oil,  which  was  largely  used  for  admixture  with  oliv( 
oil,  for  which  it  is  said  to  have  such  affinity  as  to  elude  the  inspectioi 
of  even  experts  when  mixed  in  reasonable  quantity  with  the  latter 
The  tariflf  has  efltected  its  purpose  in  shutting  out  the  American  oil 
but  it  has  also  had  the  effect  of  almost  destroying  the  export  of  olivt 
oil,  which,  in  its  pure  state,  cannot  compete  in  foreign  markets  with  th< 
oils  of  other  countries.  For  this  latter  reason  it  is  thought  that  the  pro 
hibition  will  be  repealed.* 

'.\*  See  report  hereupon  from  Consul  Crain,  of  Milan,  in  Consular  Reports  for  May 
1882,  No.  lU. 
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As  a  whole,  our  trade  with  Italy  is  not  as  large  or  as  varied  slh  it 
should  be,  considering  the  volume  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  both 
coantries,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : 

American  direct  trade  Kith  Italy. 

IMPORTS  FROM  ITALY,  1881.  EXPORTS  TO   ITALY,  1881. 


kTgoU $416,000 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  &c . .  -  688, 000  ; 

Rags / 819,000  ' 

Salphor  and  brimstone 2, 645, 000  • 

Fruits  and  nuts 3,769,000  | 

Marble,  and  manufactures  of  .  554, 000  ; 

Essential  oils 189,000  ' 

Halt 133,000  i 

Straw  and  palm-leaf  manufact- 

nres 778,000  | 

All  other  articles 1,653,000 


Indian  corn ^258, 000 

Wheat 203,000 

Cotton 4,014,000 

Kerosene 1,466,000 

Cotton-seed  oil 313, 000 

Lard..: 331,000 

Leaf  tobacco 1,841,000 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of. . .  180, 000 

All  other  articles 497,000 


Total 9,103,000 


Total 11.644,000  ; 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  imporlsfrom  Italy  is  com- 
iwsed  of  nine  articles,  and  that  more  than  one- half  the  total  value  is 
comprised  in  sulphur  and  frufts,  rags  constituting  the  next  highest  ar- 
ticle. The  exports  from  the  United  States  of  cotton,  kerosene,  and 
tobacco  amount  to  $7,301,000  out  of  a  total  of  $9,103,000. 

Late  reports  from  our  consuls,  however,  give  hope  of  an  enlarged  and 
more  varied  trade  with  Italy,  in  consequence  of  increased  and  more 
ilirect  steam  communication  between  both  countries,  in  which,  however, 
the  American  flag  has  no  share. 


FOREIOni  COIfllllERCi:  OF  AVSTRIA-HIJJVOABY. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Austria-Hungary,  according  to  official  re- 
turns, as  given  by  Consul-General  Weaver,  of  Vienna,  was  as  follows 
during  the  year  1881:  Imports,  $262,682,000;  an  increase  of  $13,642,000 
on  the  preceding  year.  Exports,  $290,615,000 ;  an  increase  of  $14,657,000 
on  the  preceding  year. 

The  increase  in  imports  occurred  in  raw  materials,  necessary  to  in- 
dnstry,  $9,622,000,  and  in  manufactures,  $7,958,000.  A  decrease  of 
W,938,000  took  place  in  the  imports  of  breadstufts  owing  to  the  boun- 
tiful harvest  of  1880.  The  increase  in  the  imports  of  manufactures  took 
place  principally  in  agricultural  machinery,  metal  ware,  and  textiles. 

The  increase  in  the  exports  is  classitied  as  follows:  Breadstuffs, 
$4,425,000 ;  materials  necessary,  to  industry,  $3,654,000 ;  manufactures, 
♦6,578,(00. 

The  imports  and  exports  during  the  years  1880  and  1881,  according 
to  Austro-Hungarian  classification,  were  as  follows : 

Imports  and  exports  of  Austria-Hungary. 


I 


Articles. 


1881. 


Ini  ports. 

1880. 


,  Increase  and 
I     decrease. 


'  "lonial  produce  and  tn»ptcal  fruit« $17, 255, 000 


loWio.  and  man  u fart ures  of 

'  '*ril»  fi  and  flf*Ul  pr«nlure    , 

-^  ti  Tiuli  rikI  tht^ir  products , 

[»«  Un!  andoil  

{> «« r»jc»»i»  ami  eatablea 

>a«]  and  timber  .. 

^n»U«.  cheniirala.  and  fnmn 

y^AVtiiiC  m*teriaU  and  yarna  

Jextilwi,  cloUiiDC,  and  millinery 

wtniM.  bark,  fiber,  and  paper  goods 


81404,  000 

34,510,000  1 

23,  W8,  000  ; 

5,  887,  000  ' 

1,040.000  ; 

11,449,000  ' 
13, 479,  000 
62,483,000  I 
24, 725,  000  , 
2,477,000  : 


$15,509,000 

11,246,000  ; 

39.910.000  I 

20,016,000  1 

6,212,000  t 

1,908,000  ' 

10, 475.  000 

10,840,000  ] 

57,693,000  ' 

23, 101,  000  I 

2,477,000 


■f  $1, 746.  000 

—  2,  842,  000 

—  5,  400,  000 
+  3,532,000 

—  325,000 
•I-  41, 000 
+  974,000 
-f  2,6.99,000 
+  4,790,000 
+  1,624,000 
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Imports  and  exports  of  Austria-Hungar ff—Contmned, 


.!.; 


.i' 


' 


w: 


Ill 

HJiili 


Articles. 


Importa. 


1880. 


Incr«a»e  and 
decrease. 


GutUpercha,  leather,  and  fur  goods $12,261,000 

Wood,  bone,  glairs,  and  clav  good8 7.  024. 000 

MetalH  and  hardware  " j  9, 866, 000 

Vehiclee  for  transportation     !  203,000 

Instmments,  machini'ry,  and  fancy  goo<l.H 1  11.  693, 000 

Medicines,  colore,  salt,  explosives I  6,496.000 

Objects  of  art  and  literature I  7,592,000 

Refuse j  1,381,000 

Total I  262.682.000 


$10,921,000 
6,943.000 
8^323,000 
81,000 
9.866.000 
5.684.000 
6,  577. 000 
l,258,0o0 


+$l«34O,OO0 

\-  81,000 

+  1,548.000 

+  122,000 

+  1,827.000 

+  812.  OOO 

+  1^015,000 

+  123.  OOO 


249,  040. 000       -f  18, 042,  OOC 


Articles. 


Colonial  produce  and  tropical  fruits 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

Garden  and  field  producce  

Animals  and  tbeir  products 

Pat,  lard,  and  oil  

BeTerages  and  eatables 

Fuel  and  timber 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  gums 

Weaving  materials  and  yams 

Textiles,  clothing,  and  millinery 

Bristles,  bark,  fiber,  and  paper  goods 

Gutta  percha,  leather,  and  fur  goods 

Wooil,  bone,  glass,  and  clay  gotMS 

Metals  and  hardware 

Vehicles  for  transportation        

Instrumeuts,  maciiinery,  and  fancy  goods. 

Medicines,  colors,  salt,  explosives 

Objects  of  art  and  literature 

ReiTuse 


Total 290,615,000       275,958,000       +14,657,000 


Exports. 


1881. 


$28, 
3, 

56. 

37, 
5. 
7, 

28, 
2, 

2o! 

26, 
4, 
8. 

17, 

1 

18, 
6. 
4, 
2. 


136,000 

086.000 

272.000 

595.000  I 

197.000 

714,000 

704,000 

111.000 

178.000 

146.000 

060,  (MM) 

364,000 

660,000 

165.000 

477,000 

514,000 

$37,000  I 

019.000 

680,000 


1880. 

Increase  and 

decrease. 

$25,294,000 

+$2,842,000 

2,964.000 

+       122,000 

54.  236. 000 

+  2,036,000 

33. 292, 000 

+  4,303.000 

5,  237, 000 

-        40,000 

10.  759.  OOO 

-  3,  045.  000 

27. 405,  000 

+  1,299,000 

1.  827.  000 

+       284.000 

20.728.000 

-       551.000 

22,533.000 

+  3,518.000 

3.  .:»73, 000 

+       487.000 

7.552,000 

+       812.000 

17, 173.  000 

+       487,000 

11,936.000 

-      761, 000 

2.436.000 

+        81,000 

16,971,000 

+       543.000 

6,049.000 

+      488.000 

3.816,000 

+       193,000 

2, 177, 000 

+      563.000 

Theconsul-geueral,  not  being  able  toobt«.in  from  the  Austro-Hiingarian 
customs  complete  details  of  the  commerce  of  1881,  the  following  details 
for  the  years  1880  and  1879  are  given  as  collected  from  his  very  full 
report  covering  these  years. 

The  principal  imports  and  exports  of  Austria-Hungary  during  the 
years  1879  and  1880  will  be  seen  by  the  following  tables : 

Principal  imports. 


Articles. 


I 


1879. 


Grain 

Textiles:  Cottons,  woolens,  and  silks. 

Cotton,  raw 

Wool,  raw 

Cotton  and  woolen  yams 

Coffee . 


Increase  and 
decrease. 


Tobacco 

Hides  and  skins 

Leather 

Silk,  raw 

Cheniioals 

Fiiiicy  articles 

Colors  and  dyes 

Flour,  uu-al.  and  bran. 

Animals,  for  food 

Machinery 

Mineral  oils 

Flax    

All  otber  articles 


$15, 
16. 
16, 
H, 
12. 


323, 000 
520,  000 
8.'»0,  000 
372.  000 
;j4y.  (KK) 
1^^6,000 
086.  000 
7S8.  000 
160,000 
X14.  000 
70S,  000 
121,000 
915,  000 

:{4.'i.  000 

136.000 
.'»02,  000 
254.  000 
171,  000 
371,000 


$26,  92«, 
18.089, 
17.  635, 
1.M16, 

n.or.i, 

11.481, 
9.  128, 
9, 168. 
7. 14,'>. 
6.  443 
.*».  162, 
6,318. 
«,  3(H). 
4,  :»84, 

4.  :).>4. 

3.  882. 

3,  428, 

4,  873, 
7.5.  695, 


000  ' 

000 

000 

000  I 
UOO  ! 
000  I 
000 

UOO 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000  I 

000  I 

000  ' 

000 

000 


+  $11,605,000 

+  1.  569.  OOO 

-+-  TOS.  OOO 

-H  744.000 

-I-  702,  OOO 

-f  4, 295.  000 

+  42,000 

-  620, 000 

-  2, 014,  000 

-  371, 000 
-f  454.000 
4-  1,197,000 
-f  1,945,000 
+  1, 239.  OOO 

-  3.  582,  000 

-  620, 000 

-  820.  (too 
-♦-  702,  COO 
-K  6, 324. 000 


ToUl  imports |     225,980.000,     249,  040,  000      4-  23, 140.  OOO 
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Principal  exparU, 


Artides. 


1878. 


1880. 


Increase  and 
deoreaae. 


Grain 

8a«ar 

TKitltoa 

Wood  and  timber  .... 

Animala  for  food 

yaacT  artidce 

WooF 

Fknir  and  bran 

Wood  and  btintt  wares 
(aUaa  and  ^aaawnre  . 

HudwartB 

Leather  and  leniber 

Wioos 

Annnak.  draagfai  . . . 

Coal  and  eoke. 

Hidra  and  akin* 

Ilreaae  of  all  aorta  . . 
Bra^B  and  ehemioala 
An  other  artielea.... 

Total  exports  . 


$38,152,000 
23, 541. 000 
19, 824. 000 
17, 750, 000 
13,020,000 
16, 024. 000 
0. 278, 000 
19,741.000 
6,  850  000 
6, 319.  000 
6. 440. 000 
0.236,  (NX) 
2,932.000 
4,584,000 
4. 171.  0(jO 
8,065,000 
3. 843.  OUO 
4. 097, 000 
72. 413,  OUO 


$31,274,000 
24,1I9,0(H) 
IM,  75«:,  000 
IM.  502.  IKK) 
14,785,000 
14.200.000 
10, 945, 000 
10. 160. 000 
7, 847,  000 
7.475,000 
7,555.000 
7, 145,  (H)0 
6,402.000 
5.808.000 
6. 121, 000 
6,000,000 
4,163.000 
6. 165, 000 
71,891.000 


-$6,878,000 
H-  578,  «K)0 
-I-  74.000 
+  743,  «"00 
+  1,15(1,000 

—  1.734.000 
+  4.067,000 

—  9,581,000 
+  001,  (-OO 
+  1,156,000 
4-  1,115,000 
+  200,000 
•f  8,470,000 
+  785,000 
+  950,000 
+  1,035,000 
-f  820,000 
+   168,000 

—  522,000 


277. 704, 000 


275,958.000 


1,746.000 


The  large  increase  noted  in  the  foregoing  tables  in  the  imports  of 
grain  and  flour,  and  the  decrea^se  in  the  exports  of  the  same,  were 
eansed,  so  says  Consul-Qeneral  Weaver,  by  the  iK)or  harvests  of  1879. 
Ibis,  however,  was  counteracted  by  the  abundant  harvest  of  1880,  as 
will  be  seen  on  reference  to  imports  and  exiK>rts  for  1881.  The  increase 
in  the  imports  of  coffee,  petroK'Uin,  and  some  other  articles  was  caused 
by  tbe  laying  in  of  large  stocks  thereof  in  preparation  tor  the  new  tariff 
which  went  into  effect  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1879,  resulting  in  very 
mneb  redaced  imports  during  that  year.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  year  1881  will  restore  Austrian  foreign  trade  to  its  usual  level, 
when  her  imports  of  grain  will  amount  to  about  $16,000,000  and  her  ex- 
ports thereof  to  between  $40,000,000  and  $43,000,000  annually. 

The  jm ports  during  the  year  1881  show  an  increase  of  $13,642,000, 
and  the  exports  an  increase  of  $14,657,000,  as  compared  with  the  year 
1880,  thus  showing  a  continuous  augmentation  of  Austrian  foreign 
trade.  The  principal  increase  in  the  imports  of  1881  occurred  in  raw 
cotton,  flax,  iron  ore,  petroleum,  jute  manufactures,  glassware,  agricul- 
toral  machineiy,  coffee,  fruit,  potatoes,  oxen,  swine,  sheep,  &c.  A 
lar^  decrease  in  the  imports  of  breadstuffs  took  place. 

The  most  remarkable  incretise  in  exports  occurred  in  sugar,  viz., 
193,000  tons  daring  the  first  nine  months  of  1881,  against  120,000  tons 
daring  the  same  period  in  1880.  Consul-General  Weaver  notes  that  the 
growing  prosperity  of  this  industry  is  due  to  the  encouragement  given 
thereto  by  tbe  government.  A  large  increase  took  place  also  in  the  ex- 
ports of  swine,  sheep,  and  rape  se^.  A  very  remarkable  decrease  oc- 
carred  in  the  exports  of  wine,  iron  rails,  pig  iron,  and  fresh  fruit,  with 
lesser  decrease  in  the  exports  of  flour,  glassware,  pottery,  coal,  and  wood. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Austria-Hungary  is  almost  the  only  country 
in  Earope  haying  a  healthy  balant  e  of  trade  in  its  favor,  and  this,  too, 
is  very  much  tbe  result  of  the  pros])eroas  condition  of  her  manufactur 
iog  induAtries,  which  receive  the  special  protection  of  the  government. 
4277 ^22 
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AUSTRIAN  MANUFACTURES. 

Speaking  of  theindastrial  condition  of  Austria,  Gonsal-General  Wea- 
ver says  that — 

While  Hnnj^ary  is  devoted  almost  exclnslvely  to  agrionltnre  and  tbe  milling  in- 
dustrji  Anstna,  on  the  contrary,  is  engaged  in  almost  every  branch  of  industry  and 
roannfactnre.  The  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  salt  are  government  moufipolies,  re- 
turning large  revenues  to  the  state,  while  the  manufactures  of  beet-sugar,  beer,  wine, 
and  liquor,  paying  excise  duties,  are  under  the  control  and  directiou  of  state  officials. 
Other  manufactures  of  glass,  paper,  iron,  wool,  cotton,  stone,  wood,  bone,  and  rlav 
are  successfully  carried  on,  and  their  products  sent  to  the  first  markets  of  tbe  worlcf. 
In  order  to  perfect  as  far  aspossible  these  Austrian  manufactures,  and  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  with  foreign  nations,  industrial  and  art  schools,  supported  by 
the  government,  are  located  in  nearly  every  city  of  any  importance  in  Austria.  Tlie 
Bum  oer  of  these  schools  in  1879-*80  was  seventy -five,  naving  172  teachers  and  4,479 
scholars,  embracing  embroidery,  lace-makins,  spinning  and  weaving,  ceramics,  wood 
carving,  marble-cuttinj^,  glass  and  metal  iurTustries,  clock  and  bronze  making,  musi- 
cal instmments,  and  children's  toys.  There  areyfui-thermore,  industrial  societies  duly 
constituted  and  officered  which  provide  every  means  of  advancement  in  the  indus- 
trial arts  through  lectures,  libraries,  museums,  and  exhibitions,  local  and  otherwise. 
Again,  industrial  and  manufacturing  Joint  stock  companies  are  formed  in  the  princi- 
pal cities,  with  liberal  government  concessions  and  large  capital,  to  operate  more 
successfully  in  any  one  direction.  The  *' Compass '' for  18^Q  contains  lor  Austria 
alone  257,  and  for  Hungary  129  such  Joint  stock  companies,  giving  the  amount  of 
capital  invested,  yearly  receipts,  expenditures.,  and  dividends;  and  an  the  yearly  divi- 
dends range  from  4  to  10  per  cent,  for  the  most  part,  and  frequently  run  as  high  as  20 
per  cent,  tor  the  most  iuiportant  industries,  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  general  the 
industrial  condition  of  Austria-Hungary  is  fairly  satisfactory. 

Tbe  principal  manufactured  articles  of  Austria  that  are  exported  to  other  countries, 
particularly  to  the  United  States,  are  porcelain,  glassware,  buttons,  leather  goods, 
glove  leather  and  gloves,  meerschaum  pipes,  and  musical  instruments,  each  of  which 
furnishes  employment  to  a  large 'number  of  eni]»]ny4s.  In  several  of  these  it  might 
seem  that  their  manufacture  could  be  introdnwd  into  the  United  Stat'OS,  luit  there  is 
generally  some  potential  preventing  cam^fs,  such  as  cost  of  labor,  lack  of  proper 
inatei'ial,  or  skilled  labor  which  prevent  it;  tor  example,  the  pearl-buttun  trade  of 
Vienna  is  carried  on  by  small  manufacturers  who  pay  the  lowest  possiMe  wages  to 
their  workmen,  and  as  the  shells  cannot  be  successfully  cut  by. machinery,  the  mono- 
poly is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Vienna  poor.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  manufact- 
ure of  meerschaum  and  other  pip  s,  while  for  the  other  industries  the  additional 
element  of  skilled  labor  comes  in,  so  that  in  such  articles  as  cannot  be  manufactured 
by  machinery,  but  must  be  turned,  carved,  and  manipulated  by  hand,  the«question 
of  skill  and  cost  of  labor  are  vital  elements  which  turn  as  yet  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  Austrian  manufacturer  and  give  him  the  monopoly. 

The  following  statement  of  the  exports  of  Austrian  manafactnres 
daring  the  year  1880  shows  the  relative  value  thereof  to  the  total  ex- 
port trade: 

Objects  of  art  and  literature $.3,897,000 

Instruments,  machinery,  and  fancy  goods 17,i?63,000 

Wagons,  sleighs,  and  ships 2,469,000 

Leather  and  fur  goods 7,682,000 

Textiles,  clothing,  and  millinery 22,9^,000 

Iron,  steel,  and  hardware 12,142,000 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  &o 6,012,000 

Yarns - 4,956,000 

Tobacco  manufactures 2,395,000 

Liquors 4,336,000 

Wood,  bone,  glass,  stone,  and  clay  goods 17,470,000 

Total  manufactures  exported 103,554,000 

Exporta  of  unmanufactured  goods 172,4^,000 

Total  export  trade 270, 958, 000 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  AUSTRO-HUNaARIAN  TRADE. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Austria- Hungary  is  with 
conterminous  countries,  entering  and  clearing  through  inland  custom- 
houses, as  the  following  statement  will  show : 

Imports  and  exports  of  Austria-Hungary,  1880, 


Imports.  Exports.       Total  trade. 


OTXBLAND  TBADB. 


WtthOermuiy 


KoamaalA 

Serria      .     

Turkey  and  Monteoegro . 

Ilrfy.. T:.... 

SvitMClMd 


$158,641,000 
14,611,000 
16, 745, 000 
4,262,000 
17.000 
10,355,000 
1, 491, 000 


$166,580,000 
14,iMX»,000 
21. 186, 000 
4,827,000 
22,000 
17,861,000 
1,603,000 


$310. 230, 000 

20, 601. 000 

87.031.(H)0 

».  080.  000 

39.000 

28,216,000 

8. 184,  000 


Total  overiand  trade 

•     8BA  TRADS. 


200, 122, 000 


227.168,000 


427,290.000 


Throa|i:h  Trieste 

Through  Finine  and  other  ports. 


83. 666, 000 
15,252,000 


Total  sea  trade . 
Giand  total...  . 


48,018,000 


240, 040. 000 


Through  Aastrlan  costom-boases. . . 
Thixni^  Han^arian  cnstom*hoiises . 


217,002,000 
32,038,000 


Total. 


249, 040, 000 


88, 619, 000 
10, 171, 000 


72,285,000 
25, 423. 000 


48,790,000 


97,708,000 


275, 058. 000 


524, 006, 000 


252,951,000 
23, 0U7. 000 


469,953,000 
55,045,000 


275, 058, 000 


524, 998, 000 


It  will  be  easily  inferrefl  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  direct 
trade  of  Austria-Hungary  with  over-sea  countries  is  very  limited,  a  fact 
which  the  following  tables,  showing  the  imports  and  exports  into  and 
from  Great  Britain  and  France,  fully  bear  out : 

Imports  into  the  United  Eingdomfrom  Austria-Hungary, 


Articles. 


fi<«4i  of  glaas  . 
Cora: 

Wheat 

Bariey 


Wheat  fltfor. 
Cotton 

?a?= 

Corrants.... 


Osm  arable 

Hhop 

iBdiiKi. 


IronbM* 

OU: 

OHre 

Seedcake 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

QnlcksilTer 

Ksgs  and  other  sttiiT  for  paper  . 

8«d,aUsorta V...... 

SoniM  

^klaasadftirs 

T^kmla 


Woitd: 

Hinm 

Staves ^. 

Wool,  sheep  and  lamba* 

All  otfcer  articles 


Total 8,194,000 


1870, 


$8,000 
46,000 


4,000 
,  140, 000 


50,000 

10,000 

8,000 

122,000 

10,000 


2,000 

91.000 

3,000 

182,000 

20,000 


10, 000 

15,000 

25,000 

2,000 

50.000 

49,000 

17,000 

330,000 


1880. 


$27,000 

12,000 
15,000 


5, 567, 000 
80,000 


98,000 

30,000 

6.000 

64,000 

132,000 


156.000 
44,000 
4,000 
2.000 
22, 0(>0 
40.000 
20,000 

44.000 
88.000 
100, 000 
415, 000 


6,956,000 
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ExporU  from  ih«  United  Kingdom  to  AutiriO'Hungary, 


AitlelM. 


i 


-J, 


¥ 


I 


BRITIBH  GOODS. 

Alkali 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel 

Cotton  yarns 

Cottons: 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

rUh,  allsorU 

Hardware  aud  cutlery 

JutemannCactures 

Leather,  wrought  and  not 

Linens: 

By  the  yard 

By  value....'. 

Machinery : 

Steam  engines 

All  other - 

Hetals: 

Ii-on,  wrought  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

OUseed 

Woolens : 

By  the  yard 

By  value i- 

All  other 

Total  British  goods 

VORBIOK  GOODS. 

Bacon  and  hams 

Candles,  stearine 

Cotfee 

Cotton,  raw. 

Gum 

Hides: 

Undressed 

Dressed 

Lard  

MeUls:  ^      ^ 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots,  See 

Kiter,  cubic 

Oil: 

Cocoanut • 

Palm 

Lead 

Klo<»,  not  in  husk 

Spices : 

Pepper - 

Other  sorto 

Tallow  and  stearine 

All  other  articles 

Total  foreign  goods - 

Grand  toUl,  British  and  foreign 


1879. 


108, 
180. 
904, 

909, 
49. 
15, 
80. 
91. 

140, 


UOO 


19,  fl 

74.C 
98,C 

286.C 
161,  C 
229.  C 

161,  fl 

8.C 

405.  fl 


8.883.000 


148.000 
27,000 

811.000 
35.000 
10,000 

112.000 
88.000 
15,000 

7,000 

8.000 

27,000 

5.000 

12,000 

25.000 

151,000 

5.000 

20,000 

8,000 

218,000 


1,205,000 


5.088,000 


Imports  into  France  from  AuetriO'Hungarjfj  1880. 


Articles. 


General  im-  Special  im- 
ports, ports. 


Lumber 

Wine 

Sugar,  raw 

CaUle V , 

Hides  and  skins,  undressed 

Vegetables,  dried 

Cereals 

Wool,  in  mass 

Tobacco,  leaf • 

Silk • 

Pmit 

Oleaginous  seeds 

HanufACtures  in  skin  and  leather 
)iea^  fresh 


$10, 857. 000 
2.407.000 
2, 077, 000 
],8.%4,00U 

i,iin.ooo 

887,000 
648,000 
606.000 
498,000 
868.  OUO 
2.18.000 
256.000 
248.000 
201,000 
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Iw^fortt  into  Frunce/rwm  Au9tria-H9Liufarjff  1880— Continaed. 


AiticlM. 


General  im- 
porU. 


Speclnl  im- 
ports. 


InM 

Poctety,  glMs,  and  cryetol. 

M^roer;  and  buttoa* 

Fnnitiira ". 

MttufkctarM  in  wool 

TooUMdhardwnie 


Bqei 

Honejr 

DrtoedUdM 

Klekd 

lUnoAcCaTiM  in  wood  — 

Por«  exotic  ram 

Cario^  not  m  eommeree . . 
HaeUaet  «id  mnchinery . 

StedWa 

Ffotkert,  onMnentnl 

WAx.erade  . 


Books  sad  ilntioneiy . 
HonuMdboneo 


Bnadj.  fikirita,  and  Uqnors 

Mutgntm 

Hedidaal  flowom 

HMlidaAl  roou 

OtWartifileo 


$201,000 

196,000 

146,000 

134.000 

121.000 

111.000 

101.000 

06.000 

90,000 

72,000 

69.000 

68.000 

67.000 

62.000 

58,000 

46^000 

87.000 

87.000 

85,000 

85,000 

81.000 

27,000 

10.000 

17.000 

17,000 

880.000 


Total 


34,856,000 


$301,000 

173.000 

110.000 

121.000 

121.000 

80.000 

80,000 

95,000 

90.000 

72,000 

60.000 

68,000 

46,000 

49,000 

56.000 

89,000 

8.000 

87.000 

24.000 

81.000 

81.000 

16^000 

19,000 

17,000 

2.000 

885.000 


28,811,000 


E:qH>rUfrom  France  to  Auitria-Hungarjf,  1880. 


ArUolet. 


Oenend  ex- 
ports. 


Special  ex- 
ports. 


8ak  nsDofMtiiRo 

Silk,  aamuinfiictared 

Woolanaafactania  

Mcreery  sod  battfona 

dotUniiaDdunderolothlnc 

MaanfM^nrea  to  skJB  and  leather 

Toob  sad  hardware 

OOs,  fixed.  paf« 

Faacjtrtirlea.  Pariaian  Industry 

Modes  sad  artifloialilowera 

Books  »Bd  stationery        

Harhiaes  and  maehtoary 

Csrios,  not  in  eommeroe 

I>r«iedhld«a 

Coflfee       

To^  sad  small  warea 

Feathers,  ornamental 

CoCtoB  aannlkctarea 

fisftwi 

Bawhidea 

iBBtrnmsnta,  optical  and  othera 

Chieksandwatcliea 

FQnitare 

Wool  

Ibnubctnreaof  flax  and  hemp 

wiaet,  ofdlnary 

gtfswhato..-.. 

Thread 

Fmit 

I^rpsred  medlotoea 

^■UTerosina 

Colofs 

Felt  hats    

Pottery,  glass,  and  eryatal 

^ttoB.iamass 

Wood  manafactnrea 

wanfsctares  to  India  rubber  and  gntta-percha 
Other  artlcloa 

Total 


$1,140,000 
867.000 
.  700,000 
481.000 
278,000 
247.000 
168,000 
180,000 
12^000 
119.000 
100,000 
99.000 
97.000 
96.000 
90.000 
88.000 
77.000 
60,000 
48,000 
45.000 
41.000 
41,000 
87.000 
86.000 
82.000 
82,000 
81.000 
24.000 
31,000 
19,000 
18,000 
17,000 
17.000 
16.000 
16.000 
16.000 
16.000 
844.000 


5,826.000 


$1,189,000 

867.  OUO 

684.000 

481,000 

273.000 

247.000 

115.  OUO 

90,000 

12K,000 

119.000 

100,000 

76,000 

97.000 

96,000 


88,000 

77.000 
59,  IKK) 
48,000 
45,000 
41.  (KM 
41,000 
34,000 
85,000 
82»000 
82,000 
81,000 
24,000 
16.000 
19,0(« 
18.U00 
17,000 
17,000 
16,000 
16.000 
16,000 
16.000 
247.000 


6,407,000 
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TRADE  BETWEEN   THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  AUSTKIA-HUNGABY. 

According  to  the  official  returns  of  the  Treasury  Department,  th< 
direct  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Austria-HungarY  was  ms  follows 
during  the  fiscal  year  1881:  Imports  from  Austria-Hungary,  $1,410,000 
exports  thither,  $2,255,000.  These  returns  show  a  slight  decrease  ii 
the  imports,  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  exports  as  compared  with  th< 
preceding  year. 

These  figures,  however,  fall  short  of  the  real  volume  of  trade  betweei 
both  countries.  For  instance,  Consul-General  Weaver  gives  the  vh1u< 
of  exports  declared  for  the  United  States,  at  the  consulate-general,  con 
sulates,  and  agencies  in  Austria-Hungary,  for  the  year  ended  Septeui 
ber  30,  1881,  as  amounting  to  $6,633,000,  a  decrease  of  $673,000  frou 
the  preceding  year. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  nature  of  these  declared  export 
for  the  United  States  and  the  i)laces  at  which  they  were  declared : 


Articles. 


Bed  feathers 

Books    

Buttons    , 

Cloth  and  woolen  eoods  . . 
I)res8  goods  and  shawls — 

Drujss  and  chemicals 

Fancy  goods  and  Jewelry. 

Fraits,  dried. 

Furniture 

Glassware 

Gloves , 

Gam , 

Human  hair 

Hops 

Iron  and  steel 

Insect  powder 

Leather,  skins  and  ftirs. . . 

Lentils  

Linen  and  cotton  goods. . . 

Machinery 

Mineral  water 

Musical  instruments ...... 

oils 

Pipes  and  pine  fixtures. .. 

Porcelain  ana  pottery 

Bags 

Seeds  

Silks 

Sponges.   .   

Toys  and  chip  goods 

Wine,  beer,  ana  liquor 

Wool 

All  other 


Total. 


Buda. 
P  e  s  t  h. 


12,441  00 


122,255  00 
'"£,035  00 


120  00 


2,803  00 
42,801  00 


14,805  00 


7  00 


185.687  00 


Prague. 


$12,885  00 
4, 935  00 
54.282  00 
72, 445  00 


11,152  00 
20,  849  00 
G,  625  00 
2.915  00 
1, 405, 983  00 
5,666  00 


21,  686  00 
14.322  00 


48.768  00 


15,296  00 


10, 413  00 
6,426  00 


170, 198  00 


20,263  00 
42,087  00 


9,389  00 


1.956,294  00 


Trieste. 


$51,651  00 
"800,'8i3'o6 


239,658  00 


89,406  00 
•  14, 853  00 


49,853  00 


5,805  00 
90,926  00 


27, 419  00 


91,427  00 
155, 513  00 


Vienna. 


$352  00 
828.999  00 
173, 540  00 
9,360  00 
210,187  00 
329,830  00 


27, 437  00 
4, 453  00 
78,230  00 


48,078  00 


168.666  00 

17, 632  00 

448,666  00 


95,863  00 


233, 171  00 
5.633  00 


8S.872  00 


12,856  00 
'17,895  00 


1,707,319  00  I  2.783,710  00 


Total. 


$12. 685  ( 
.5,1*87  C 

83a.  2H1  C 

245,  OKn  t 
O.HHU  I 

27:t.431  ( 

.15,679  C 

l,019,6ft3  C 

:40.3.V2  ( 

1,411  471  ( 

7H.  790  i 

239.6.'i3  ( 
21.  805  ( 
14.3-22  ( 
48.U7JJ  ( 
80,4li6  ( 

227.287  ( 
17.6*2  i 

463,982  ( 
2,<)83  ( 
63.3(14  t 

102.279  I 
49,K53  ( 

233.171  C 

175,831  < 
5.8C15  ( 
90.926  ( 
83  K72  i 
27.419  ( 
20.2i»  ( 
69.308  < 
91,427  ( 

182.814  ( 


6,6C3,020  ( 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Austro-Hunp^arian  merchants  de<;lare  th 
exports  intended  for  the  United  States  at  the  American  consulate  fceu 
eral,  consulates,  and  agencies,  a  very  close  approximation  of  the  amoaii 
of  Austro-Hungarian  products  consumed  in  the  United  States  can  l> 
reached ;  but  as  the  Austro-Hungarian  customs  t>ake  no  note  of  th< 
country  of  production,  merely  crediting  the  country  through  which  th( 
imports  are  received  as  the  country  of  origin,  it  is  impossible  to  ai-riv 
at  any  definite  estimate  of  the  amount  of  American  products  consume 
in  the  empire. 

The  principal  direct  exports  to  Austria-Hungary  during  the  fiscal  yea 
1881  were  as  follows:  Kerosene,  $1,498,000;. cotton-seed  oil,  8183,000 
rosin  and  turpentine,  $114,000 ;  spirits  of  turpentine,  tallow,  tobacco 
salted  beefy  and  small  lots  of  mediciue,  dyes^  leather,  clocks,  lard,  brooms 

&C.  it 
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For  varioas  apparent  reasons  the  country  offers  a  difficult  field  for  the 
eulargeoieut  of  American  trade. 

In  regard  to  our  gen*'ral  trade  prospects  with  Austria,  the  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  Consul  Weaver  will  prove  interesting: 


IMPORTATION  OF  AMEBICAN  PRODUCTS. 

It  is  therofore  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximation  of  the  amonnts  of  the  vari- 
ous prodacta  of  .the  United  States  imported  by  way  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
the  frae  ports  of  Trieste  and  Finme  into  this  empire.  The  chief  articles  imported 
directly  to  Trieste  in  18d0  were  1,2*^4  tons  of  pork,  lard,  and  bntter;  600  tons  tallow, 
35  tons  salted  and  smoked  meats  (hams),  'MAl'-i  tons  refined  petroleum,  5,50d  tons 
iwiQ,  5'i7  tons  cotton,  67U  tons  wood,  344  tons  dye-woods,  20  tons  sole  leather,  1:1  t-ous 
hides  and  skins,  29  tons  tobacco,  3,15d  tons  cotton-snod  oil,  1,574  tons  maize,  227  tons 
spirits,  111  tons  acid  not  specified,  130  tons  coal,  and  varions  other  articles  valued  at 
6,340,000  florins,  equal  to  $2,6o5,740.  But  just  what  portion  of  these  imports  are  con- 
snmed  in  Trieste  or  forwarded  from  there  into  thb  customs  district  of  Austria- Hnn- 
garyisnot  known.  But  the  amount  of  petroleum  sent  in  from  Trieste  in  1B80  was 
42.460  tons,  exceeding  the  amount  received  during  the  ytmr  at  that  port,  the  balance 
beinjf  probably  in  stock  from  1879.  The  amount  received  via  Germany  for  IHH)  was 
57,417  tons.  The  amonut  of  cotton  arriving  via  Trieste  was  32,693  tons,  while  the 
smonot  arriving  via  Germany  was  :i5,9&5  tons ;  but  the  origin  of  those  cottons  for 
statistical  purposes  is  lost;bnt  if  the  datAfor  Trieste  are  correct  it  would  appear  that 
only  abont  one-sixth  of  the  cottons  arriving  from  Trip«t«areof  American  origin, 
bat  as  the  quantities  arriving  via  Germany  are  received  from  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Amsterdam,  Antweqi,  and  Havre,  and  are  received  from  the  large  European  cotton 
ports  drawing  their  principal  supplies  from  the  United  States,  it  wonld  seem  just  to 
SQppose  that  at  least  the  major  part  came  originally  from  the  United  Statt^.  The 
same  may  be  remarked  of  the  tallow,  rosin,  lard,  and  meats,  woods,  hides  and  skins, 
sod  the  other  chief  American  products  arriving  in  Austria-Hungary.  Besides,  the 
qoADtity  of  machinery  imported  for  agricnUnral  and  for  domestic  purposes  is  great 
Slid  possibly  increasing.  But  the  return  of  bettt^r  titnes  in  the  United  States  has  so 
increased  the  prices  of  many  articles  that  competition  with  European  production  grows 
\xm  favorable  to  our  manuifacturers. 

During  the  past  and  present  years,  however,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce certain  articles,  with  satisfactory  success,  such  as  clocks,  bent  wood  chair-seat«, 
leather  and  cotton  lielting,  &c.;  but  the  special  eff<»rt  to  introduce  certain  other  arti- 
cles, Kiich  as  robber  hose  and  enameled  leather,  has  failed  or  proven  so  far  unprofita- 
ble, on  account  of  carelessness  in  filling  orders  or  in  packing  the  goods.  Bnt  those 
most  deeply  engaged  in  introducing  American  manufactures  npon  these  markets  are 
not  disconrageil,  but  have  gone  to  the  Unite- 1  States  t«  explain  in  person  the  demands 
of  the  trade,  and  to  remove  as  far  as  poe«sible  the  hinderances  to  success. 

The  prohibition  against  American  swine  products  still  continues,  without  much 
hope  of  immofUate  change,  and  even  the  rendered  lard  is  now  attacked  by  certain 
parties  in  Pesth,  who  hope  to  be  able  to  exclude  it  also  on  sanitary  grounds. 

FOREION  €OI«I!fIEB€E  OF  TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

In  the  absence  of  any  Turkish  official  statistics,  an  approximation  of 
the  valne  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Turkey  in  Europe  can  only  be 
reached  throngh  the  official  returns  of  the  principal  countries  having 
commercial  relations  therewith,  which  give  the  following  results : 


Principal  countries. 

Imports 
from   Tar- 
key  in  En- 
rope. 

Exports   to 
Turkey  in 
Europe. 

Total 
trade. 

Praaee 

•28.852,000 
9,348,000 
7, 5VJ,  000 
6, 414. 000 
1, 704, 000 
283,000 
6.000,000 

$18,448,000 
8. 087, 000 
20, 098. 000 
2.888.000 
4, 618. 000 
619.000 
8.000,000 

143. 798.  OCO 

17.435.04  0 

28.  iSftS.  000 

9, 250. 000 

6, 322,  Of  0 

W«,  ono 

18. 000. 000 

x«ttb....v: ::::::::;::::::::::::::::: ::": 

BngiBod 

luij :::       .      :    .             : 

BoaniMiia ;: ; : ;..".; .'.■.■.*.'..": 

l^BltodSUtes 

AH  otker  cooatries 

Total 

S8, 608, 000 

60,604,000 

119.802,000 
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The  French  trade  abore  given  indades  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  while 
there  is  no  positive  means  of  ascertaining  the  volnme  of  the  latter,  it 
wonld  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  imports  into  France  from  Asiatic  Tar- 
key  amount  to  at  least  $10,0(K),0(M),and  the  exports  thereto  to  $8,000,000. 
The  total  foreign  commerce  of  Turkey  in  Europe  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
following  figures,  allowing  for  the  increase  in  the  imports  from  their 
shipment  in  the  several  countries  to  their  arrival  in  Turkey:  Imports 
into  Turkey  in  Europe,  $65,604,000 ;  exports  therefrom,  $50,698,000. 

The  following  statements  show  the  details  of  the  trade  of  England 
and  France  wil^  Turkey: 

ImparU  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Turkoff  in  Enrope. 


Aniclo 


1878. 


1880. 


Bones,  except  whAle-flns 

Com: 

Wheat 

Barley 

Haize 

Otberklnda 

D jeatuib  and  tanning  snbatancea  — 

Galls 

Gnms,  of  all  sorts 

OU: 

OUre 

Chemiosl,  essential,  or  perftimed  . 

Opinm 

Bags,  and  other  material  Ibr  paper  . . . 

Flax  and  linseed 

All  other  sorts 

SlUc: 

Baw 

Waste 

Skins,  sheep  and  lamhs' 

Tohacoo,  unmannfactared 

Valonia 

Wood,  hard  wood,  nnennmerated 

Wool: 

Sheep  and  lambs* 

Goat's  wool,  and  hair 

Woolen  mannfactares 

All  other  articles 


#88,000 


Total. 


4,717,000 


$U»1,C 


20,000 
83,000 
84,000 
49,000 
87,000 
6,000 
64,0I<0 

1,000 
10,000 
161.  UOO 
20.UOO 
54,000 
4.000 
40.000 

175.000 
47.000 

808,000 
78,000 

2.000 

84,000 

438,000 

88.  UOO 

88,000 
•8,000 

900.000 
83.000 

25,000 
16.000 
80.000 

148.000 
20,000 

263,000 

85,000 
25.000 
25,000 

180,000 
15.000 

168.000 

158.000 

2.386,000 

64,000 

168,000 

560,000 

4,445.000 

234,000 

657,000 

7,507,000 


Exporte  from  ike  United  Kingdom  to  European  Turkey, 


BRITIBB  OOOM. 


Apparel  and  haberdashery  ... 

Arms,  ammunition,  &e  

Coals,  cinders,  and  Aiel 

Cotton  yam 

Cottons: 

By  the  yard 

By  valae 

Xarthen  and  china  ware 

Glass  manufactures 

Hardware  and  cuUery 

•Tnte  manufactures 

Lnens: 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Ifiachlnery  and  mill- work 

Metals : 

Iron,  wrought  and  not . . . . 

Copper,  wrought  and  not . 

Tin,  unwrought  

Spirits,  BritUh  and  Irish 

woolens : 

By  the  yard 

Bt  value 

All  otoer  articles 


$127,000 

10,000 

515,000 

1.885.000 

18, 700, 000 

200,000 

73.000 


166,000 
88,000 

127.000 
15,000 
146,000 

625,000 

870,000 

20,000 

4.000 

865.000 

08.000 

640.000 


Total  British  goods. 


$68,000 

10.000 

58K0OO 

1,220,000 

14,854,000 

18QLC00 

90,000 

6.000 

107,000 

88,000 

48;  000 

5.000 


870.000 

248.000 

88.000 

2,000 

603.000 

8^000 

524.000 
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Articles, 


1880. 


FOBKIGX  GOODS. 

Aran  isd  amiuaiiltioii 

CaiHlkt,  stetfine 

Coffee 

Dvcinc  Mid  tHiminff  stalb : 

Cochineal 

Indigo 

HidM,  luidntMd 

Ino: 

Ban 

KftnafkctnrMof  iron  and  steel 

UncB  mtaafsctares 

|Pj«^I*PP«' • 

8piiito»  sH  softs,  not  sweetened 

SofEW,  refined  and  nnreflned 

Tea.... 

Att  other  articles 

TotslforeigB  goods 

Gnnd  total  British  aad  foreign 


$78,000 

66,000 

846^000 

8,000 
73.000 
80,000 

170,000 

107.000 

10,000 

20,000 

8,860.000 

8,000 

112.  OUO 

48,000 

887,000 


1,764.000  I 


81,860,000 


$1,006 
64,000 
544,000 

80.000 
83,000 
15,000 

64,000 
08,000 


80,000 

855.000 

8.U00 

25,000 
105.000 
812.000 


1, 724. 000 


20.908.000 


ImparU  into  France  from  Turkey,  1880.' 


Artiolea. 


General 

Special 

imports. 

imports. 

$5,854,000 

$5,813,000 

4,407.000 

4,342,000 

8,441.000 

8,838.000 

8,263.000 

2,916,000 

2,866.000 

2, 109,  000 

1,280,000 

1.268,000 

1.030.000 

995.000 

031,000 

fOS.OOO 

643.000 

80.\000 

422,000 

422,000 

885.000 

142. 000 

854.000 

145,000 

884.000 

232,000 

827,000 

158,000 

267,000 

81.000 

241.000 

74,000 

227.000 

220.000 

202.000 

196.000 

170.000 

157,000 

164,000 

164.000 

189.000 

180.000 

188,000 

136,000 

128,000 

119.000 

122,000 

15  000 

111.000 

111,000 

104,000 

104.000 

101, 000 

8R.  000 

96.000 

97,000 

85,000 

64.000 

78,000 

75.000 

77.000 

77,000 

74,000 

52.000 

68.000 

60,000 

68.000 

59,000 

56.000 

38.000 

49,000 

26,000 

48,000 

88.000 

41,000 

41,000 

84,000 

81,000 

80,000 

80,000 

65.000 

28.000 

844,000 

811,000 

28,352,000 

25,759.000 

TaWsfrnito 

aik 

VooliBinass 

Cmah 

Ksv  hides 

Oksciaoas  seeds 

SriedTegetaUes 

Ibises  

Cott«ii,raw 

wnshit * 

5Sooo,*iMr.V////.*V/.V/.V/.y/.'.7/.*.".V.'.V.! 

WoolearpeU 

GtUsnto 

M«Udael  fruits 

OliTeoil 

Alaooda  and  nats 

^rokea  eovper 

Bonn        v. 

HiUf^dn'ssed 

Briitlia 

Bnadjr.  ■pirits,  aadUqnenn 

Hooa  and  hoses 

Bsa 

to'iiS^::::::;::::::::::::::- 

UBsrteeJQice 

y« 

£«tbs  snd  stoiies»  for  maaalSaotiires  snd  art 

fcsiie  woods 

JiflOe  gsms.  Mrs 

f»«its,lSDrdistil1iBt[ 

Csasnrseod 

^ysr.  pare,  flist  smelting 

CviM.  Bot  in  commerce 

y«**kss.. 

Bfsa 

Other  sftieles 


.  *The  trad**  with  Asiatic  Tnrkev  is  included  in  these  Ubies.  French 
<isrt>rtiMi  hetvesii  tho  trade  wlUi  Karopeau  and  AaUUo  Turkey. 


pnblicationa  making  no 
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ExpcrU  from  France  to  THrkey,  1JJ80.* 


AiHolea. 


Genenil 
exporta. 


Special 
•zporto. 


Coffee 

Wool  manafactares... 

Prepared  hides 

Cotton  mannfaoturee . 
Tools  and  hardware  . . 

Floor 

SUk. 


BuRar,  refined 

Mercery  and  buttons 

Thread 

Pottery,  Klaes,  and  crystal 

Snk  mannfacturee 

If anufao tares  in  skin  and  leather.. 

Cochineal 

Haunfactnres  of  flax  and  hemp 

Iron,  steel,  and  castings •. 

Brandy,  spiritsu  and  liquors 

Books  and  stationery 

Wines 

Clothing  and  underclothing,  sewn. 

Hides,  raw 

Machines  and  machin  ry 

Toys 

Bice. 


Olive  oil 

Furniture 

Fish,  preserved  in  oil 

Coal 

Modes  and  fashions 

Building  material 

Pepper 

Colors 

Copper 

ClocKs  and  watches 

PoUtoes 

Prepared  drugs 

Zinc,  laminated 

Indigo 

Felt  hats 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 

Fruit 

BrisUes 

Cheese , 

Mannfacturee  in  India  rubber  and  gutta>peroha.. 

Perfumery « , 

Musical  instruments 

Acids 

Other  articles 


$1,  573. 000 

1.504,000 

1, 892. 000 

1, 874. 000 

1.088.000 

948.000 

830,000 

029,000 

528.000 

808,000 

200.000 

281,000 

253,000 

246.000 

238,000 

210.000 

207.000 

194.000 

175,000 

171,000 

146,000 

124.  (KX> 

111.000 

104.000 

98.000 

98,000 

90.000 

80.000 

60,000 

79,000 

60.000 

66,000 

59.000 

55  000 

6.\000 

49,000 

48.000 

47,000 

46,000 

45,000 

41.000 

40.000 

871000 

83,000 

80,000 

29,000 

27.000 

1,288,000 


$1,016,000 

1.231.000 

4U5.000 

419,000 

101,000 

791.000 

629,000 

510,000 

12,000 

239,000 

142, 000 

246.000 

243,000 

185,000 

3.000 

77.000 

165,000 

146.000 

152.000 

133.  WO 

86,000 

110,  000 

6,000 

41,000 

93,000 

89.000 

76,000 

8U.  000 

78,000 


63.000 
34.000 
10,000 
55.000 
48,000 
4d  000 
12. 006 
46,009 
?',U00 
8.000 
40.000 
12.000 
12.000 
80.000 
28.000 
25.000 
780,000 


Totals. 


15,446,000 


4,781,000 


*  The  trade  with  Asiatic  Turkev  in  included  in  these  tables,  French  official  publieations  making  no 
distinction  between  the  trade  with  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 

TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  TUBKEY  IN  EUBOPE. 

r 

The  total  direct  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Turkey  in  Enrope 
amounted  to  only  $283,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1881,  of  which  chemi- 
cals, drugs,  and  dyes,  entered  free  of  duty,  comprised  $200,000,  the 
balance  being  composed  of  small  lots  of  gums,  hides,  paper  materials, 
pig  and  scrap  iron,  &c.  The  direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Turkey  in  Europe  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  only  $6l9,000,  of 
which  petroleum  amounted  to  $584,000,  and  wheat  to  $28,000. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  British  export  table  above  that 
cotton  manufactures  to  the  valneof  nearly  $15,000,000  were  exported  from 
England  to  Turkey  in  Europe  during  the  year  1880.  Not  a  single  yard  uf 
American  cotton,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  Turkey  during  the  same  year.  British  cotton  yarns,  in  addition  to 
the  other  cotton  manufactures,  to  the  value  of  $1,229,000,  were  also  ex- 
ported to  Turkey  during  the  same  year.  The  other  principal  ex]K)rt8 
from  England  to  Turkey  consisted  of  iron  and  copper,  wrought  and 
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unwroaght,  coals,  clothing,  hardware  and  cntlery,  machinery  and  mill- 
work,  woolen  manufacture8,  and  jnte  and  linen  goods. 

Tbe  principal  exi)ort8  from  France  to  Turkey  consist  of  prepared 
hides,  cotton  goods,  utensils  and  tools  in  metal,  silk,  refined  sugar,  mer- 
<^r>'>  yarns,  silk  goods,  leather  goods,  spirits,  paper,  wines,  &c. 

Taking  the  nature  of  this  British  and  French  export  traile  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  noteworthy  that  American  trade  should  be  confined 
almost  wholly  to  petroleum. 

FOREIOIV  COMMERCE  OF  OBEECE. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Greece  may  be  estimated,  in  the  absence  of 
official  returns,  as  follows:  Imports,  $20,000,000;  exports,  $16,000,000: 

Principal  imparis  of  Greece. 


ArtidM. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Yalao. 


CotmIs 

CtfUon  mumfiMtarea 

CoUon  wn 

Hide«.i»w 

Wool  maoaflMtarM 

2«J»r 

Timber  for  baflding 

Irra,  wronght  and  anwrooght. 

iiaiBah,  living , 

8ilt«d  proTiikioiia 


$6,500,000 

2,500.000 

300,000 

1,636.000 

1,060.000 

1, 100,  000 

600,000 

650,000 

570,000 

560.000 


Cflial    

'  Coffee 

I  Rice   

I  Silk  nuumfactarea . 

'  Salphur 

I  Beveragea 

I  All  other  artiolea  .. 


Total  Importa.. 


$513,000 
465.000 
874,000 
485. 000 
857.  000 
1P5.000 
3. 045. 000 


20.000,000 


Principal  exporU  of  Greece, 


Artiolea. 


Yalaa. 


Articlea. 


Yalne. 


fnit: 

Cnrnuita 

5P 

Oiaagea 

Total  fruit. 

ouT6«a , 


$7,800,000 
770.000 
200.000 


8,270,000 


1,500,000 


HIAea,  dreaaed 

Lead 

Wine 

Valonia 

Soap 

All  oth^r  articlea . 

Total  exporta 


$060,000 
900,000 
315.0(10 
896.000 
195. 000 
8.  464.  000 


16. 000, 000 


The  direct  trade  between  Greece  and  the  United  States  is  very  ui  • 
satisfactory,  onr  imports  therefrom,  during  the  fiscal  year  1881,  amount- 
ing  toonly  $550,000;  oar  exports  thereto  amounting  to  still  less,  viz, 
1142,000. 

The  following  statements  show  the  details  of  the  trade  of  England 
and  France  with  Oreeoe  : 


ImporU  into  the  United  Kingdom  fnm  Greece 

Artidea. 

187». 

1880. 

rnift*: 

Cmranta .--.. 

$7,097,000 

7,000 

74.000 

442,000 

685,000 

112,000 

4,000 

2,(K)0 

132,000 

5,000 

$5,173,000 

Pf  >aei  »  ad    without  laaar  r  r....r....,.........,..rTrT......,r,.-,r.--...r 

10,000 

lUittaa                

78,000 

I^fad.nlfaiMlaliAAt .  ..,.--..-                   ,     .        .... 

551,000 

cMSft?^.rl^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^ 

224,000 

Silverore   

253,000 

7.000 

1,000 

viiSSr:!?^^?^^.:;;;;::. .::::;:.:.. ::;.::;::;:^  ....:;:..;:;;;:;:;;:: 

200,000 

wuT*.;: ::;::::;::::::::::;:::.;:;:::::::::;:;;::::::.::::.;:..:;::..: 

3,000 

^coL  ■harni  and  Iambi* 

20,000 

ai^  ^^ 

282,000 
108,000 

263,000 

^f«<k«rartielaa. 

421,000 

Total 

%040.000 

7.204.006 

!'. 


>.• 
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ExporU  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Greece, 


BBITUH  GOODS. 

Alkali 

Apparel  and  haberdjuhery 

AiTxiB,  aramnnitioD,  4kc 

CoaK  cinders,  and  ifael 

Cuttonyam 

Cotton : 

By  the  yard 

By  valne 

Fish  (aflaorU) 

Hard  wares  and  oatlerj 

Linens  by  yard 

Mdchinuryaud  mill  work 

lieUls: 

Iran,  wmnght  and  not 

Copper,  wrought  and  not 

Woolens; 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

All  other  articles 

Total  British  goods 

FOBBIOJr  GOODS. 

Coffee 

Dyeing  and  tanning  stnffs  

Gum  (all  sorts) 

Hides,  nndressed 

Metals:  Iron  hars 

Rice 

Spices  (all  sorts)     .. 

Spirits  (all),  not  sweetened 

Sugar,  refined 

All  other  articles 

Total  foreign  goods 

Grand  total  British  and  foreign 


$54,000 

30, 000 

83,000 

185,000 

418.  UOO 

t,  541. 000 
44,000 
83.  UOO 
44,000 
30.(100 
73.000 

248,000 
83,000 

210,000 

4.000 

447,000 


4,688,000 

3.983,00 

57,000 

fr4,00( 

84,000 

80,00< 

10,000 

15.00( 

50.000 

68,00( 

80,000 

15,  IKK 

150,000 

85.001 

2:1,000 

24.00( 

08,000 

44.00( 

15,000 

5.0» 

190,000 

186,001 

eee.000 

470. 0» 

5,252,009 


l^i 


Importe  into  Frmncefrom  Oreeoe,  1880. 


Articles. 


Baiains. 
Sponges 
Wines.. 

nik  ... 

Lead.... 
Wool  in 

Fire-arms    

Cereals 

Fruits,  medicinal 

Olive  oU    

Hides  and  skins,  raw 
Emery  stone,  crude . . 

Lead  ore 

Rags 

Cotton,  raw 

Other  articles 

Total 


Exports  from  France  to  Greece,  1880. 


General 
imports. 


$4, 127,  MO 

541.000 

178.000 

178.000 

1*29,000 

85,000 

75,000 

70.000 

47,000 

48.000 

86.000 

88,000 

81,000 

28,000 

22.000 

224,000 


5,848,000 


Articles. 


Clothing  sad  nndercloihing.  sewn  . 

Wool  manufactures 

Hides,  dressed 

Tools  and  hardware 

Coffee , 

Hides  and  skins,  undressed 

Cotton  mauutactures 


General 
export*. 


$»«7,000 
466,000 
858,000 
2.'Ki.  000 
236,000 
«.^.  IKIO 
140.000 
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Articles. 


Mercvtyuid  buttons 

Cadlhkdri«d,siated  .  .. 
PotteTT,  glsas  and  crystal. 
Straw  bats 


Salphste  of  qainine  . 
fiouks  and  stationery 


PiimitarB.        

Machines  and  machinery.. 
Iran,  steel,  and  castings  . 


WilMt.. 


Mk..... 

PK]Mred  dmgs  . 

Sstar 

Other  articles... 


Totals 8,877,000 


General 
imports. 


$01,000 
70,000 
66,000 
5H,U00 
40,000 
46.000 
43.000 
43,0U0 
85,000 
84,000 
83,000 
28,000 
21,000 
12,000 

681,000 


Special 
Im^orta. 


$91,000 

70,000 
67.000 
65,000 
10,000 
48,0(0 
43,000 
28,0t0 
1.000 
84,000 
83.000 
23,000 
20,  COO 
12,000 
411,000 


8,]85,C 


FOREIGN  GOMMfiRCi:  OF  ROUMAIVIA. 

CoDsnl-General  Schuyler,  of  Bocharest,  estiraates  the  foreign  com- 
meice  of  Roumauia  as  follows  for  the  .year  1880:  Imports.  $51,067,000, 
a  very  small  increase  on  the  preceding  year;  exports,  $43,783,000,  a 
decrease  of  $3,947,000  on  the  preceding  year.  Thi8  decrease  occurred 
in  the  exports  of  cereals. 

The  .principal  imports  into  and  exports  from  Boumania  are  as  follows, 
according  to  Bounianian  customs  classiflcation,  which,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, does  not  give  the  details  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of 
Uie  particular  articles  composing  the  trade: 

ImparfB  into  Moumania. 


Articlsa. 


1«7«. 


1880. 


Increase  and 
de«srease. 


Tntile  aad  textile  materiala . . . . 
Hct«ls,  wroogbt  and  anwroagbt 

Lesther,  ftirs.  and  skins 

Ctlooisk   

▼osd.  sad  aaaafactQTra  of 

GIsia.  pottrry.  and  minerala 

w  fresse,  wa«,  4ko 

Ijv«  aoinuib 

Oriia.  floor.  See 

^aind  prodaeta,  alimentary  — 

Uquon  and  wines 

ra^r.  sutMiaery,  books,  &o  .... 

PHTteleiUB,  titoinen,  Jcc 

CsrriiKes.&o    .       

Allslherartieles 

Total 


$15. 456, 000 

8.151,000 

6, 572, 000 

8,327.000 

2, 031.  (.DO 

1,409.000 

1,856.000 

8, 604,  OIK) 

1, 141, 000 

531,000 

643.000 

2,110,000 

5(i3.000 

506,000 

8. 402.  000 


$18, 881, 000 

0, 5(>5, 000 

6, 052, 000 

2,614,000 

2,542.000 

1,406.000 

1, 417. 000 

707,000 

875.000 

630,000 

553,000 

1,660,000 

607,000 

406,000 

8.718,000 


-f$2,025,000 

+  1,354,000 

-  520,000 

-  718,1)00 
4-  512, 000 
-f  27.000 
+       61,000 

-  2.807.000 

-  206.000 
-H         8,000 

-  90.000 

-  456,000 
•f      104,000 

-  100.000 
+      221,000 


50.898,000  I   51,067,000 


-f   160.000 


ExporU  from  Bouniania, 


Gnis  floor,  and  cereals 

UTe  aDloMls  

iMtfWfl  ami  trxtile  matrilals  . 

^tksr.  ram.  and  skins 

wi«4.  and  nannfacturea  of... 
Aahual  prmhicts.  alimeiitary.. 

rr«it «  and  %  r g«'ta1ites    

"twilwei.  biuinien,  h/o 

All  otber  articles 


$36. 660. 000  $3»,  560, 000  -$3. 100, 000 

3,»88.0U0  2,430,(100  -  1,558,000 

],074.0(«0  1.720,000  +      640,000 

1,061.000  1,073,000  +        12  000 

667,  (KM)  l,0l5,001t  +      348,000 

940,  (100  1,530,000  4-      596,000 

1,780,000  861.  OOU  -      910.000 

875,000  592,000  +      217,000 

l,lt»,000  996,000  -      189,000 

Total 47, 780, 000  43^783,000^  -  8,947,000 


igiiu(j(j'uy  vjv^^* 


:le 
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With  tbe  exception  of  cereals,  live  animals,  animal  products,  and 
fruits  and  vegetables,  it  may  be  assumed  that  tbe  exports  given  in  tbc 
above  statement  were  composed  of  foreign  manufactures  and  produce 
Tbe  imports  entered  for  consumption  may  therefore  be  reckoned  at 
$46,000,000,  and  tbe  exports  of  Roumanian  produce  at  $38,000,000. 
nearly  all  of  tbe  latter  being  tbe  product  of  tbe  farm. 

Tbe  distribution  of  tbe  general  trade  of  Boumania  is  given  as  follows 
for  tbe  year  1880  by  Consul-General  Scbuyler : 

Foretffn  cammtrce  of  Boumania  hy  countries. 


Conn  tries. 


Austria-HnDgaiy 

(vroat  Britain 

France 

Turkey 

Germany 

KnfMiia    . . 

lUly 

Servia 

Hul^iria    

Gr«»-re 

All  other ., 

Total 


Import*. 


$25, 280, 000 

11.472,000 

8, 876, 000 

1, 704, 000 

4, 786,  too 

1, 182.  000 

308.000 

116,000 

880,  ()00 

721.000 

083,000 


61, 067, 000 


Exports. 


$16, 502, 000 

11.288,000 

5. 552. 000 

4,618.000 

145. 000 

073,000 

584.0(H) 

828,  (KK) 

2,  476.  000 

82K.0J0 

408.000 


Total  trftdft. 


$41,872.00 

22. 755. 00 

9,228.00 

6.322,00 

4,  031,  00 

2, 155, 00 

892,00 

430,00 

3,  315,  00 

1,550,00 

1,301.00 


48.783,000  I 


04,850,00 


\] 


't 


Tbe  difference  between  tbe  foregoing  statement  of  trade  between  Ecu 
manian  and  Englisb  and  Frencb  trade,  as  given  by  tbe  Roumanian  ens 
toms,  and  tbe  returns  of  tbe  same  trade  as  given  in  tbe  Britiab  and  Freucl 
returns,  is  so  very  marked  as  to  leave  the  impression  tbat  tbe  formej 
are  not  correct,  as  far  as  tbe  distribution  by  countries  is  <*x)ucerned 
Tbe  imports  into  Kommania  during  tbe  year  1880  from  Great  Britaii 
are  given  in  tbe  foregoing  statement  as  $11,472,000,  wbile  tbe  exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  Kouinania  during  tbe  same  year  (wbicb  is  substan 
tially  tbe  same  trade)  are  given  in  Britisb  export  returns  as  amount 
ing  to  only  $5,824,000.  The  exports  from  Roumania  to  Great  Britain  an 
given  as  $11,283,000,  wbile  tbe  Britisb  returns  give  their  value  in  tlu 
imports  into  Great  Britain  as  only  $7,102,000,  whereas  their  value  sboulc 
be  much  greater  when  received  in  England  than  when  exported  fron 
Boumania.  A  similar  disproportion  appears  between  tbe  Roumanian 
Frencb  trade,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  statements  hereinaftei 
published  with  the  foregoing  statement  as  given  by  Consul-Genera 
Scbuyler. 

The  official  returns  of  the  United  States  customs  take  no  cognizanci 
of  any  trade  with  Roumania,  so  it  has  to  be  assumed  tbat  we  have  n( 
direct  commercial  relations  with  that  country,  although  there  can  be  n< 
doubt  but  that  American  manufactures  and  produce  in  limited  quanti 
ties  are  consumed  therein. 

The  following  extract  from  tbe  very  interesting  annual  report  of  Con 
sulGeneral  Scbuyler,  concerning  tbe  trade  possibilities  between  tb< 
United  States  and  Roumania,  is  herewith  inserted  as  containing  mat 
ters  of  interest  to  our  exporters  : 

As  to  future  trade,  it  is  possible  that  something  may  be  done  in  sending  hen 
aKricnltural  machines  and  tools  (of  which  I  have  spoken  before  in  a  special  report 
and  in  cotton  goods  and  in  cotton-seed  oil.  Although  oil  is  made  in  Roumania  fron 
hemp  seed,  linseed,  and  colza,  yet  the  importation  of  vegetable  oils  is  very  great 
amounting  to  $850,000  annually.  The  railway  administration  consumes  annually  fnm 
375,000  to  45 ',000  pounds  of  olive  oil,  which  it  buys  in  Greece  and  pays,  delivers 
free  at  Galatz,  l.Ofi  fraucs  per  kilogram  (9  cents  per  ptmud). 

About  5,000  barrels  of  retined  colza  oil  come  from  Austria.    The  price  at  the  factory 
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is  32  florins  per  100  kilograms,  transport  12  francs  per  100  kilograms,  and  it  is  sold 
in  Roaniania  at  1.20  francs  per  kilogram.  The  railway  administration  uses  annually 
from  54,0U0  to  55,000  kiloffraros  (119,000  to  121,000  pounds),  and  pays  at  Buda-Pest 
1.05  francs  per  kilogram,  delivered  free  at  the  frontier  station. of  Verciorova. 

Tlie  consnmption  of  linseed  oil  coming  from  England  is  about  6,000  barrels  s  year. 
The  railway  administration  buys  annually  in  England  from  40,0('0  to  5U,t<01»  kilo* 
irramB  (88,000  to  110,000  pounds)  of  boiled  linseed  oil  at  90  centimes  per  kilogram,  de- 
livered free  at  Galatz. 

The  duty  on  olive  oil  for  domestic  purposes  is  12  francs  per  100  kilograms :  that  on 
Tej^able  oils  for  industry,  such  as  coiza,  linseed,  &c.,  7  francs,  20  per  cent,  being  al- 
lowed for  tare.     For  some  of  this  oil,  cotton-seed  oil  could  perhaps  be  substituted. 

I  have  thought  that  salt  might  perhaps  bo  advantageously  exported  from  Rou- 
mania  to  the  United  States,  and  witn  this  belief  have  had  some  samples  of  Roumanian 
rock  sslt  sent  to  the  United  States.  Its  freedom  front  other  chemical  salts  would  give 
it  an  advantage  over  marine  salt  for  the  curing  of  meats  and  fish,  while  the  hardnesa 
sod  purity  of  some  varieties  render  it  very  fit  for  cattle.  As  the  price  for  exportation 
depends  entirt- ly  upon  the  government,  the  kernel  of  the  (]ue8tion  is  whether  the  ad- 
n  iDistration,  in  the  hope  of  a  large  sale,  can  be  persuaded  to  sell  at  a  price  suflQ- 
ciently  low  to  compete  with  the  marine  salt  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  large  quantities 
of  which  are  sent  to  the  United  States. 

A  decree  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1881,  by  which  the  entry  of  American  pork, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  into  Ronmania  was  prohibited.  This  prohibition  was 
luade  io  order  to  prevent  Roumanian  swine  and  preparations  of  pork  being  prohib- 
ited in  Austria- Hungary.  To  prevent  indirect  importation,  it  was  forbidclen  also 
from  England,  Russia,  and  Turkey.  It  was  thought  that  this,  with  the  prohibitions 
in  Germany,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  Greece,  France,  aud  Italy,  would  be  sufH- 
cient.  Curiously  enough,  by  some  accident  Belgium  was  omitted  frohi  the  list.  So 
far  as  I  kuow  there  has  been  no  direct  importation  from  the  United  States,  and 
trven  the  indirect  importation  must  be  very  small. 

Cnuimercial  and  consular  treaties  between  Roumania  and  the  United  States  have 
Wu  concluded  during  the  last  year,  and  when  these  are  ratified  the  citizens  of  the 
Vuited  States  will  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  other  nations  in  all  that 
rf';,'anl8  their  trade  and  commercial  facilities.  The  conventional  tariff  applies  to 
gvmls  imported  from  the  United  States  from  the  day  when  negotiations  were  begun. 

Ronmanian  merchants  have  rarely  direct  relations  with  foreign  manufacturers. 
Tlie  business  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  commissioners,  who,  according  to  the 
Ian*  and  commercial  usages,  are  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  bargain,  and  re- 
cHve  a  comminsion.  F^r  that  reason  the  commission  house  is  frequently  men- 
tifloed  in  all  the  clauses  of  the  contract,  including  of  course  that  for  the  payment  of 
the  goods.  It  not  nnfroquently  happens  that  these  commission  houses  are  not  relia- 
l>le,  and  frauds  are  committed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  seller.  It  would  be  better  in 
all  cases  to  specify  in  the  consignment  of  the  merchandise  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
Mle^ould  be  paid  not  to  the  commissioupr,  but  to  some  person  or  banking  house  named. 
The  expense  may  be  greater,  but  the  security  is  also  greater.  The  law  on  brokers  and 
niiddlemen  recently  passed  will  perhaps  do  something  to  provide  greater  security 
vith  regard  to  commissioners. 


Imparts  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Boumania. 


Articles: 

1879. 

1880. 

BoBft 

$6,000 

82S,000 

2, 244. 000 

3, 015, 000 

25,000 

49.000 
93.000 
12,000 

$1,000 

Wheat          .         ...  .- 

811,000 

Barier     

8,872,000 

Uaiza 

2, 711. 000 

OtherkindA                       

78,009 

Scfil:             ^ 

R>ipe 

AllAllwirBorta          

98,000 

An  other  srtirlea     

30,000 

Totid. 


0,909,000  I 


7, 102, 000 
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Exports  fn)m  ike  Uniii4  Kingdom  to  Bovmania, 


BBXTUH  OOOIM. 


GobU,  cinden,  and  fael  ....%. 

Cotton  .vain 

Cottons: 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

Sartbern  and  china  ware 

Bard  wiire  Hnd  ontlefy 

Maf.hluery  and  mill- work 

MeUU: 

Iron,  wTouffht  and  not ... 

Clipper,  wrought  and  not. 
Wootena: 

By  the  yard 

By  value 

All  other  artidea 


Total  Britiah  gooda . 


rOBBXOH  OOOM. 


Candles,  atearlne 

Coffee 

Dyeing  or  tanning  stufEs . , 

Oum,  all  aorta 

Rice . 


Bpicea,  pepper 

Spiritii  of  all  aorta  unaweetened  . 

Sugar,  refined 

Tea. 


All  other  artiolea 

Total  foreign 

Grand  total,  Britiah  and  foreign  . 


$188,000 
1.487,000 

1,402,000 

80,000 

58.000 

73,000 

814,000 

'  480.000 
89,000 

81,000 

6,000 

768,000 


6,880,000 


$288,000 
487,000 

8,740,000 

40.000 

47.000 

M.OOt 

182,000 


20,000 

112,000 

5.000 

912,000 


4,843,000 

5.408,000 

7,000 

10,000 

146,0()0 

107,000 

13,000 

18.000 

11,000 

10,  DUO 

141.000 

189.000 

17,000 

10.000 

^000 

6.  COO 

82,000 

85,000 

27,0fl0 

17.000 

87,000 

78.000 

486,000 

418.000 

6^824,000 


Imports  into  Franoefrom  Ronmania^  1880. 


Artidea. 


General  Im- 
porta. 


Bpeetal  fan- 
porta. 


Cereala 

Togetablea,  dried 
Wool  in  mass  . . . 
Oleaginous  aeeda 

Rawhidea  

Other  articles 

Totala 


$8,858,000 
446,000 
886,000 
60,000 
54,000 
87,000 


4,821.000 


$3,579.00$ 

422.000 

86$,  000 

00,000 

54,  coo 

80.000 


8,511.000 


Exports  from  France  to  Boumaniaf  1880. 


Artidea. 


Sugar 

Coffee  

Tools  and  hardware 

Candles  

Wod  manufacturea 

Flah 

Manufactures  in  skin  and  leather 

Silk  manufactures    

Mercery  and  buttons 

Fiimitun^    

Prepared  hides  

Oils,  fixed,  pure 

Cotton  manufactarea  

Other  artidea 

Totala 


General  ex* 

Special  ex- 

porta. 

ports. 

$170,000 

$170,000 

90,000 

6H,000 

48.0<1» 

66,000 

1S.0II0 

40,000 

86,000 

8K,000 

38.0U0 

34.000 

84,000 

27.  WW 

27,0U0 

2.XU0U 

•.!B,0C0 

22.  (MK) 

22.0UO 

22,0WI 

21',  000 

22.UO0 

18,000 

19.U00 

18.000 

837,  UOO 

206,000 

071*.  UU> 
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It  will  be  seen  by  tho  foregoing  statement  of  direct  trade  that  the 
oonsamption  of  French  products  and  manufactures  in  Europe  exceeds 
the  ooosumption  of  British  products  and  manufactures  by  more  than 
(90,600,000.  This  is  due  to  the  very  high  order  of  French  manufactures, 
which  must  ever  find  their  principal  markets  among  the  peoples  most 
advanced  in  civilization ;  hence  the  localization  of  large  consumption 
of  French  products  in  Europe,  of  which  Great  Britain  itself  consumes 
folly  twice  as  much  as  any  other  country.  It  is  principally  due  to  this 
high  order  of  manufactures  that  French  trade  is  so  circumscribed — 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  special  exports  of  France  finding  mar- 
kets in  Europe.  British  trade,  on  the  contrary,  adapts  itself  to  the 
world's  wants,  and  hence  its  universality,  only  something  over  one-third 
of  British  products  and  manufactures  finding  markets  in  Europe. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  consumption  of  American  products  in  Europe 
only  &lls  short  of  being  equal  to  the  consumption  of  British  and  French 
products  combined,  by  the  amount  of  $122,956,000.  The  very  nature  of 
oar  foreign  export  trade — ^being  composed  principally  of  cotton,  bread- 
staffs,  provisions,  &c. — ^has  a  circumscribing  tendency  almost  equal  to 
the  fineness  of  the  French  exports;  the  total  exports  of  American  pro- 
docts  and  manufactures,  save  goods  to  the  value  of  about  $136,000,000, 
finding  a  market  in  Europe— more  than  one-half  of  our  total  exports 
going  to  Great  Britain  alone.  Of  our  total  imports  more  than  one-half 
comes  from  Europe. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  direct  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  Europe,  and  the  amount  thereof  carried  in  American  and  foreign 
bottoms : 


Imports. 


From  and  to— 


In  Ameri- 
can TeaaeU. 


In  foreign 
veaaela. 


Total. 


In  Ameri- 
can Teaaela. 


Exports  of  American  gooda. 


In  foreign 
▼eaaels. 


Total. 


Anstria.. 
Bdghim. 
Deuurk 
Fisnee.. 
€«rauiij 
Sagtaod. 
Scotlaad. 
Inland.. 
BiitUi 

Gneee 

Italy 

ygtberiaada 
Pntagil.... 


Sweden  and  Korwny . 
Tirkey ... 


TMal. 


$75,000 

97.000 

19,000 

890,000 

277,000 

9,088.000 

158.000 

119,000 


80.000 

111,000 

18.000 

77.000 

257,000 

683,000 


$1,841,000 

12,546.000 

384.000 

69,407,000 

52,712.000 

143,978,000 

15,096,000 

5,910,000 

404.000 

520,000 

11.538,000 

5,784.000 

681.000 

2,540.000 

5,801,000 

948.000 

288.000 


$1,416,000 

12,603,000 

403,000 

69, 806, 000 

52,989.000 

153,610,000 

15.249,000 

5,629,000 

404,000 

550,000 

11.644,000 

5, 802. 000 

758.000 

2,797.000 

5.994,000 

948,000 

283,000 


$194,000 

1,458,000 

75,000 

7.834.000 

1,88.\000 

25,859.000 

85.000 

4,898,000 

825,000 

15,000 

713,000 

291,000 

381,000 

1,266^000 

1,903,000 

75^000 


$2,061,000 
34,226,000 

6,318,000 
82, 010, 000 
67, 024, 000 
365, 747, 000 
84,939,000 
46,422.000 

2.601,000 
127,000 

8,274,000 
25,494,000 

3, 910. 000 
14,558,000 
10, 633, 000 

8,330,009 
619,000 


11,868,000 


328,968,000 


840,881,000     46,707,000 


$2,255,000 
85,684,000 

6.393,000 
89,844,000 
68,859.000 
391, 606, 000 
85,024,000 
50,820,000 

3,926,000 
142.000 

8,987,000 
25, 785, 009 

4,291,000 
15, 819, 000 
12,536,000 

8,405,000 
619,000 


706,288,000 


764,996^000 
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A  comparison  of  the/oregoing  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  sev- 
eral countries  and  possessions  (as  taken  from  their  official  returns,  as  fa 
as  was  possible)  with  the  direct  exports  thereto  and  imports  therefrom, 
from  and  into  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  as  given  in 
a  succeeding  statement,  will  show  the  increase  in  value  of  the  merchan- 
dise composing  this  trade  from  the  time  of  its  exportation  from  the  coun- 
tries of  its  production  until  it  is  entered  as  import  in  the  countries  for 
which  it  was  destined.  This  increased  value  represents  labor,  freight- 
age, commissions,  and  the  usual  trade- value  increase. 

Thus  the  total  exports  from  Great  Britain,  viz,  $1,391,922,000,  are  re- 
turned in  the  imports  into  the  several  countries  and  colonies  as  amount- 
ing to  $1,530,456,000,  an  increase  in  value  of  $138,534,000.  The  French 
special  exports— for  the  general  or  transit  merchandise,  amounting  to 
$219,869,000,  are  credited  to  the  countries  of  their  productiou — ai*e  given 
by  the  French  returns  as  amounting  to  $669,305,000,  and  as  imports  into 
the  several  countries  they  are  valued  at  $748,412,000,  an  increase  in 
value  of  $79,107,000.  The  American  exports  from  the  time  of  their  leav- 
ing the  United  States  until  they  are  entered  as  imports  in  the  several 
countries  and  colonies  show  an  increase  of  $106,898,000.  From  the  im- 
perfect manner  of  keeping  trade  returns  in  the  majority  of  the  countries 
and  colonies,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  returns  from  many  of  the 
others,  the  foregoing  statement  is  at  best  but  approximate,  but  as 
closely  approximate  as  could  be  compiled  from  the  material  available 
for  its  compilation. 

The  total  exports  to  Great  Britain  from  the  several  countries  and  colo- 
nies is  given  as  amounting  to  $1,875,239,000;  when  entered  as  imports 
in  Great  Britain  their  value  is  given  as  amounting  to  $1,998,577,000 — 
an  increase  of  $123,338,000.  The  total  exports  for  the  several  countries 
and  colonies  to  France  are  estimated  at  $934,886,000,  and  when  entered 
as  French  imports  at  $1,182,938,000— an  increase  of  $248,052,000.  The 
difference  between  the  world's  exports  to  the  United  States,  from  their 
shipment  until  they  are  entered  as  American  imports,  as  will  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  foregoing  and  following  tables,  is  only  $13,654,000.  It 
should  be  computed,  on  the  relative  increase  in  the  exports  to  France, 
at  the  very  least  at  $46,000,000.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the 
European  statistics  and  the  greater  portion  of  those  of  the  other  conti- 
nents are  computed  for  the  calendar  year,  while  those  of  the  United 
States  are  for  the  fiscal  year,  the  exports  from  many  countries  to  the 
United  States  as  given  in  their  official  returns  are  greater  in  some  years 
tiian  when  entered  in  the  United  States  as  imports.  For  instance:  The 
exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  are  valued  in 
British  returns  at  $124,022,000  for  the  calendar  year  1879,  while  the 
imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1879,  are  valued  by  the  United  States  customs  at 
only  $108,584,000— which  is  $15,483,000  less  than  the  British  valuation. 
Per  contra,  the  imports  into  the  tJnited  Kingdom  from  the  United  States 
during  the  same  calendar  year  were  valued  at  $446,235,000  by  the  Brit- 
ish customs,  while  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  fiscal  year  were  valued  at  $97,407,000  less. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  that,  as  far  as  our  trade 
with  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  notwithstanding  the  annual  differences 
occasioned  by  the  difference  in  the  time  of  computing  the  international 
trade  returns — June  and  December — ^in  the  series  of  years  given,  the 
returns  of  both  countries  substantially  agree ;  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain  during  the  ten  years  ending  June  30, 1881,  were 
valued  at  $3,574,900^000^  while  the  merchandise  which  composed  the 
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same  was  valued  at  $3,953,304,000  when  entered  as  imports  in  the 
British  customs — an  increased  value  of  $378,404,000;  the  exports  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  during  the  same  ten  calendar  years 
were  valued  at  $1,444,245,000,  but  when  entered  at  the  United  States 
customs  as  imports  they  were  valued  at  $1,845,795,000 — an  increased 
valae  of  $401,555,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  British  exports  to 
the  United  States,  which  were  valued  at  only  a  little  more  than  one-third 
the  value  of  the  American  exports  to  Great  Britain,  increased  in  value 
to  the  amount  of  $23,151,000  more  than  the  latter. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  France  daring  the  ten  years 
ended  June  30, 1881,  were  valued  at  $547,706,000;  when  entered  as 
special  imports  in  the  French  customs  they  were  valued  at  $733,248,000 — 
an  increase  of  $185,542,000.  Ter  cantraj  the  exports  from  France  to  the 
United  States  during  the  same  ten  years  were  valued  at  $533,330,000, 
while  the  same  merchandise  when  entered  as  imports  in  the  United 
States  was  valued  at  only  $520,302,000— a  decrease  of  $13,028,000, 
whereas  a  very  large  increase  should  have  been  reported.  Only  the 
exports  from  France  which  were  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the 
country,  and  the  imports  entered  for  consuniption,  are  here  taken  into 
consideration.  According  to  French  returns  the  merchandise,  the  pro- 
ducts of  other  countries,  but  shipped  from  France  to  the  United  States, 
during  the  ten  years  amounted  to  $115,600,000,  and  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  into  France,  but  re-exported  to  other  country, 
amounted  to  $108,350,000.  If  to  the  special  trade  of  France  with  the 
United  States  these  amounts  are  added — and  it  would  seem  that,  as  the 
United  States  customs  returns  are  supposed  to  embrace  all  trade  with 
France,  they  should  be-^the  international  trade  between  the  countries 
during  the  ten  years  would  stand  thus:  Exports  from  the  United 
States,  $547,706,000 ;  when  entered  as  imports  at  the  French  customs, 
1341,598,000— an  increase  in  value  of  $293,892,000.  Exports  from  France 
to  the  United  States,  $648,930,000;  when  entered  at  the  American  cus- 
toms, $520,302,000->a  decrease  in  valuation  of  $128,628,000— showing 
such  a  radical  difference  between  the  valuations  of  the  French  and 
Ao^can  customs  as  would  seem  to  deserve  investigation. 
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DIRECT  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  WORLD. 

The  direct  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  world  shows 
a  large  balance  of  trad«  in  our  favor.  This,  however,  is  more  than 
equalized  by  other  well-known  factors.  Diiring  the  nine  years  begin- 
ning with  1873,  when  the  balance  of  trade  became  favorable  to  the 
United  States,  and  ending  June  30, 1881,  our  exports  of  merchandise 
amounted  to  $1,350,000,000  more  than  our  imports  during  the  same 
period.  Notwithstanding  this,  for  reasons  which  are  apparent,  our  ex- 
ports of  bullion  and  specie  during  those  nine  years  wereabout  (70,000,000 
in  excess  of  our  imports  thereof.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
United  States  sold  abroad  during  those  nine  years  produce  and  manufac- 
tures to  the  value  of  $1,350,000,000  more  than  they  purchased. 

The  following  statement*  show  the  nature  of  our  foreign  trade,  our 
imports  being  divided  into  <' natural  products,"  "  articles  necessary  to 
our  industries,"  and  ''manufactures,"  and  our  exports  into  "natural  pro- 
ducts" and  "manufactures": 

Statement  showing  the  importe  into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  years  1880  and  1881. 


ArtiolM. 


1R80. 


1881. 


HATUBAL  PB0DUCT8. 


Camphor . 
Coooa 


Coffee  . 
Eg 


Eggs  . 


Guano. 
OUs. 


Soda.1 
Salpnar . 
Tea 
Wood. 


nitrate  of. . 


Breadstuff^ 

Coal,  bitaminous  . . 

Frnitaandnute 

Opium,  extract  of . 
Potatoes. 


ProoiouB  atones. .... 

ProYisions 

Salt 

Seeds 

Spioea 

Sosar  and  molasses. 

Tobacco 

Spirits  and  wines . . . , 

Timber 

All  other  articles  — 


Total  natural  products . 


▲BTICLK8  NBCE8SART  FOB  AMBBICAK  MANUFACTUBBS. 


Chemioala,  drugs,  and  dyes 

Chloride  of  lime 

Cochineal 

Cutoh  and  gambler 

Bristles 

Fur-skins,  dressed  and  undressed  . 

Gums 

Hair  of  all  sorti 

Hides  and  skins 

India  rubber  and  gutta  peroha 
Indig 


$382. 
1,306. 

60.800. 
901. 
8,403. 
108, 
8,769, 
1,805, 
1. 927, 

19. 7t'2, 
2.884, 
8, 211', 
1.503. 

12, 344. 
2,780, 
276. 
6,698. 
1,2:14. 
1.837. 
2,689, 
2,  428, 

88,766, 
2,404. 
7, 736, 
5,645. 

21.  648. 


530 
769 
582  ! 

600  j 
735 
381  I 

no  I 

502 

601  , 
579  ' 
412 
505  , 
6«5 
606 
454  ! 
4H8 
992 
432  1 
125  I 
657 
138 
812  ! 
532  ' 
532 
439 


262,826.930 


Indigo. . 
Madder 

Paper  materials 

Silk,raw 

Tin,  in  bars  and  blocks 

Flax 

Hemp,  raw  _ _, 

Iron,  pig,  old,  and  scrap,  &-c I      27.058,740 

Jute,  raw 6,075.045  | 

Lead,  bars,  aorap,  and  pig {  825,076  | 
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6, 730, 168 

987,  585 

890.168 

1, 80.3, 5K2 

849,599 

6, 424, 112 

2,441,302 

1.882.958 

80. 402. 254 

9.606,230 

3, 752,  900 

212,384 

7,087.197 

12,021.690 

6, 223. 176 

1,248.919 

3.06K.004 


$350,503 
1,046,700 

56, 775,  381 
1. 203.  (M>7 
3,737,650 
471. 188 
3. 986,  861 
2. 356, 183 
2,713,494 

21, 914. 813 
8, 329.  814 
9, 919,  031 
3,004,777 

13, 270.  678 
1, 944.  587 
874,223 
8.090.441 
1,  '^8,  400 
2, 090,  578 
1,713.206 
1. 700,  275 

93,400.485 
2, 257. 000 
8. 731. 115 
6, 9A2. 128 

24,789,503 


275. 852. 305 


5.880,805 

800,178 

537,300 

1, 609, 510 

355,425 

7.082,480 

3,170.617 

1. 53f>,  814 

27.567.U1 

11.064.940 

1,535,590 

50.918 

4. 844. 630 

10.888,294 

3,9n.7l8 

1,462.2^ 

4.047.472 

15. 187. 106 

4,026.020 

136,024 
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Statement  showing  the  impartB  into  the  United  States^  tfo— Continued. 


ArUoleo. 


AmCLEB  HBCBBAAHT  FOR  ▲MSEICAIC  MAlfUFACTUKBS— Continned. 


SodM,  carboDAtea,  cansMc,  &o. 

Wool 

Zinc,  in  pigs 

Another* 


1880. 


$6, 157, 701 

23, 727, 650 

303.334 

10, 74t,  553 


Total artioleft  necessary  for  American  mannfiutiires 168,070,2 


MANUFACTUBU. 


BattODS  of  all  aorta 

Cbemlcala,  dmga.  and  dyes. 
Clothinft. 


Coooa,  mannfikctur^d 

Copfper  manolkctarea 

Cotton  manufactures 

laithen,  Bton«),  and  china  ware 

FiBcy  goods 

Linen  goods 

Glass  and  Elansware 

Hair  mannf actures 

Hemp  manufactures 

Iron  and  ateel,  and  manufactures  of . 

Jewelry 

Jate 


1881. 


$6,712,250 

9, 703, 046 

73, 421 

7.660,000 


120, 850, 312 


SJLK^.: 


Mamifaftnres  of  leather 

M etsls,  and  manufactures  of. 

Haakal  instmmenta 

PatDiinj;s,  statuary,  &c 

P^u 

Paprr,  and  manufactures  of 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

SUkKOods 

Straw  coods 

Tin-  pl^ii    

Tobacco  manufiactares 

Watches  and  moTemeata 

CahinHware  and  household  furniture  . 

WmIso  mannfjftoturea 

All  other  manufiictnred  articles :. . 


$1, 009, 405 
8, 877, 103 
1,445,809 
80,096 
400, 803 
29, 929. 366 
5,660,267 
5. 983, 163 
22,481,407  I 
5,221,511  I 
922,887  , 
223,575  I 
25,755,268  I 

347,271 
7,841,871  ! 
7,623,769 
4,681,264  < 
1,300,497 
917,778 
2, 104, 565  I 
1,108.795  ! 
1,671,120 

390.392  < 
32,188,690 
3, 497, 002 
17.  223,  266 
2, 491, 214 
1, 529, 9^8 
1, 122,  016  I 
38,910,913  I 
14. 117, 279 


Total  mana&ctnres 237,057,490        234,962,011 


$911,519 

8, 128, 934 

1, 812, 787 

37,460 

887,076 

81,219,361 

6,580.223 

7, 750, 329 

16, 159, 176 

5, 877, 918 

864,365 

197. 226 

31, 455, 955 

394,462 

8, 851.  965^ 

5, 745, 901 

4,831,865- 

1,  352,  04» 

1,471,163 

2, 420,  881 

997, 413 

1,841,841 

458,  273 

31, 156,  701 

4, 364, 434 

14, 189, 390' 

2, 373, 793 

2, 090, 090* 

1, 368, 18? 

31,234,210 

18,437,075 


Gnad total  imports 657,954,746        642,664,628 


Statement  $kaving'tke  exporU/rom  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  years  1880  and  1881. 


NATURAL  FRODUCTB. 


ja]a.Uvlne 

Bark.  Cdt  tanning 

Bnad  and  breadatiilb 

Ceal 

Cepper,  ore,  pigs,  bar,  sheet. 


Vrnit,  of  all  sorts . 

Ginseng 

Hair..: 


Hay 

Biica  and  skins. 

Hoi* 

ke.. 


Marble  and  stone 

Xaral  stores,  ruein.  tar,  pitch,  &o  . 

<W<4ke 

(Mtf,  muMTml.  unrefined 

P>««istoos 


^^am,  raw.  and  molasses. . 
Tobs^* 


Wood,  of  an  aorta 

Wool 

All  ecbcr  aunaBateotiired  artiolea.. 


$10. 


''k 


2, 

6, 

1, 

127, 

2, 

7, 
16, 

8. 


I 
202,824  I 
210, 126 
597,737  : 
058,080  i 
723,005  , 
535, 905 
090,634 
538,042  ' 
232,726 
206,819 
649,074  ; 
573, 292 
136,686 
199,051 
452,908 
259, 827 
927,207 
043, 242 
776,  823 
540.667 
689,232 
379, 107 
255,847 
669,199  , 
71,987  ' 
082,661 


Total  nataral  prodoets. , 

4277 24 


$16^674,287 

120,426 

268,890,189 

2, 831, 463 

848,359 

247,696,746 

4,442,719 

661, 545 

295,188 

233,529 

883,787 

2, 016, 97U 

132,120 

220,362 

2, 638, 817 

6,284,827 

8, 065, 4r4 

151,428,2t^8 

1, 062, 76<i 

650,  m^ 

6,800,62^ 

18,787,043 

326,400 

10,9S8,]^C4{ 

19,217 

818,44.-. 


• :    Wy,047,708        748,586, Oili 
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Statement  ahmoing  the  exports  firom  the  United  Staiee — Continned. 


Artioles. 


KAKt/FACTURlD  ABTICLKS. 


Agricaltural  implements . 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter 

Bells 


Billiard  tables  and  apparatus  . 

Blacking 

Books,  pamphlets,  maps,  &c. . 
Brass,  and  manufactures  of . . . 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Caudles 


Carriages  and  carts . 

Cars,  railroad 

Clocks . 
Combs . 


Copper  manufactures. 
Cordage  . 


Cotton  goods  

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines  — 

DvestufTd 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware 

Fancy  articles 

Furs  and  far-skins 

Oas-fixtures  and  chandeliers 

Glass  and  glassware 

Hair  manufactures 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets 

Hemp  manufactures 

India-rubber  goods 

Iron  and  steelT  and  manufactures  of. . 
Jewelry 


Lamps  ■ 

Leatner 

Leither,  manufactures  of 

Manures,  manufactured 

Hatches 

Marble  manufactures 

Musical,  mathematical,  and  optioal  instruments  . 

Oils,  refined  and  manufactured 

Ordnance  stores:  Cannon,  shot,  shell,  &o 

Paints  and  painters*  colors 

Paintings  and  engravings 

Paper  and  stationery 

Perfumery 

Plated  ware 

Printing  presses  and  type 

QoieksUver 

Soalesand  balances 

Sewing  machines 

Soap. 


Spirits,  dUtilled 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Starch 

Steam  and  other  fire  engines 

Sugar,  refined,  and  oonfeotionery. 

Tin  manufactures 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Trunks  and  Talisee 

TJmbrdlas,  parasols,  &o 

Yamish 

Vessels,  staam  and  sail 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Wearing  apparel 

Wood  manuuctnres 

Wool  manufactures 

All  other  manufactured  articles  . . 


Total  manufactured  articles . 
Grand  total  exports 


f2, 348,742 
2i>8,818 
15.866 
28,800 
163,021 
626.630 
183.468 
110,410 
237,627 
823,702 
583,723 

1,356.742 

16,008 

126. 213 

356,808 

9,081,418 

2,756,469 
702,750 
100,724 
518,108  I 

5,404.418  I 

36,237  I 

749.866 

24.552 

221,733 

1.283,655 

306,680 

12, 615. 576 

231,581 

263,110 

5. 744, 300 

1, 015, 826 
588,777 
119, 246 
453,912 
898,888 
89,448,787 
774,844 
281, 7U 
196,579 

1, 183, 140 
802.998 
292,563  , 
251,227  ' 

1,860,176  ' 
A90,412  j 

1,649,867  I 
728,689  I 

8, 027, 545 

2, 132, 164  I 

447,842 

10,942 

2,799,320 
144,185 

2,063,106 
183,768 
8.230  , 
96.062 
236,480  I 
96,495  ' 
4«.a2  , 

7.800,611 
216,576  < 

8,565,632  ! 


1881. 


$2,406,318 
847.788 
24,963 
17,880 
179,903 
090,350 
216,057 
152,  716 
210,  64:^ 

1, 012,  444 
544,041 

1, 146,  728 

15.172 

88,036 

421, 732 

13,  571,  287 

8, 045,  338 
626,749 
123,177 
653.4^ 

5,  444,  768 

31,952 

756.052 

42,033 

283,112 

1,206,299 

400.534 

14.068,244 

279,300 

280.720 

7, 133, 714, 
966,131 
581.900 
lit.  167 
400,433 

1,128,885 

40, 014,  378 

889,064 

387,338 

254.450 

1.847,727 
292,939 
810.  577 
186,011 

1,124,955 
261.571 

1,M3.324 
694,852 

8,247,931 

2,414.719 

•39,710 

9,611 

2,068,511 
198,544 

2,141,841 
178,639 
2,113 
156.617 
130.730 
100.710 
683.961 

7,857.922 
231.003 

8,956,190 


125,998.645    136. 879.904 


828,946,853    883,915,»47 


AMERIOAK  IMPORTS. 


It  will  be  seeu  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  dnring  the  year 
1881  the  United  States  imported  '<  natural  products"  to  the  value  of 
$275,852,000.    Of  these  amounts,  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  fruits  and  nuts,  and 
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wines  and  spirits  constitnted  $194,000,000.  Precious  stones  amonnted 
to  $8,300,000,  and  breadstaffs  to  nearly  $10,000,000. 

^^  Articles  necessary  to  our  indastries,"  that  is,  articles  raw,  or  which 
underwent  a  certain  ambant  of  manipnlation  abroad,  bat  which  after- 
wards entered  into  oar  mannfactares,  were  imported  daring  the  year 
1881  to  the  valne  of  $129,850,000,  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year 
of  about  $38,000,000.  Tliis  decrease,  however,  does  not  necessarily  in- 
dicate any  decrease  in  oar  manufactures,  and  can  probably  be  explained 
•n  the  hyx>othesis  that  the  sadden  revival  of  industries  during  the  latter 
half  of  1879  caused  an  unusual  importation  of  these  articles  during  that 
period  and  the  first  six  mouths  of  1880,  the  American  dealers  being 
unprepared  for  the  sudden  demands  made  upon  them,  and  the  marketo 
in  Europe,  where  the  revival  did  not  begin  so  soon,  being  overstocked. 

The  decrease  in  the  importation  of  wool  in  1881,  as  compared  with 
1880,  amounted  to  $14,000,000.  The  import  of  wool  during  1880  was, 
however,  abnormal. 

Manufactures  were  imported  during  the  year  1881  to  the  value  of 
$234,962,000,  a  decrease  from  the  imports  of  the  preceding  year  of  over 
$2,000,000. 

Many  articles  tabulated  with  manufactures  might  be  classed  with 
*' articles  necessary  to  our  industries,"  e.  ^.,  tin  plates  to  the  value  of 
$14,189,000,  chemicals  and  dyes  to  the  value  of  $3,130,000,  and  leather 
to  the  value  of  nearly  $6,000,000;  yet  these  articles  underwent  suffi- 
cient manipulation  abroad  to  entitle  them  to  be  entered  as  manufactures. 
•  Woolen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  tin 
plates,  glass  and  glassware,  and  jewelry  were  the  principal  manufact- 
ured articles  imported  during  1881.  They  amounted  to  $154,000,000  out 
of  a  total  import  of  $234,962,000. 

It  is  probable  that  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  these  manufactures  in  the  United  States  their  imxiortation  will  be  in 
the  future  largely  reduced  by  the  development  of  home  industries. 

AMERICAN  EXPORTS. 

The  total  exports  of  domestic  manufactures  during  the  year  1881 
amounted  to  $883,916,000,  of  which  natural  products  constituted 
$748,536,000. 

The  magnitude  of  the  natural  product  export  so  overshadows  the 
manufactures,  that  the  latter,  unless  they  are  grouped  and  brought  for- 
ward^ are  not  apt  to  receive  that  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  total  export  of  French  manufactures,  which  constitutes  more  than 
one-half  the  total  export  of  France,  amonnted  to  $377,429,000  during 
the  year  1880,  which  amount  is  only  a  little  more  than  double  the  ex- 
port of  American  manufactures. 

Whether  the  exports  of  raw  material  will  increase  very  materially  is  ' 
a  question  which  it  is  not  within  the  purview  of  this  report  to  answer, 
but  in  any  consideration  of  the  matter  it  should  be  remembered  that 
formidable  rivals  may  appear  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  and  that 
Australasia,  India,  Russia,  and  other  countries  will  endeavor  to  take  firom 
us  an  important  share  in  the  breadstuff  and  pro\ision  markets  of  Europe. 

The  wonderful  manner  in  which  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  States  are  being  populated,  and  the  vast  acreage  which  is 
from  year  to  year  brought  under  cultivation,  render  it  difficult  for  Europe 
to  find  elsewhere  a  granary  from  which  to  draw  food  at  as  small  ex- 
pense. Supplied  with  the  facilities  for  transportation  which  are  so 
readily  developed  in  this  country,  the  American  agriculturist,  on  cheap  ^ 
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lands,  with  a  healthy  climate,  free  government,  and  low  taxes,  supple- 
mented by  an  intelligent  application  of  the  most  advanced  mechanical 
and  scientific  appliances  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  possesses  very 
superior  advantages.  But  efibrts  will  be  congTtautly  made  to  undersell 
our  products,  and  even  now  the  possibility  of  exporting  fresh  meat  from 
Australia  and  other  distant  points  to  Europe  is  under  serious  consider- 
ation. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  our  foreign  trade  in  natural  prod- 
ucts, the  agriculturists  of  the  United  States  will  probably  rely  for  their 
chief  suppoit  ux)on  home  consumption.  An  increase  in  the  export  of 
manufactures,  a  greater  diversity  in  kind,  while  aiding  and  increasing 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  will  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide a  better  home  market  for  the  natural  products ;  therefore,  while 
guarding  and  developing  the  already  immense  export  trade  in  this  re- 
gard from  the  United  States,  efforts  should  not  be  omitted  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  export  of  manufactures. 

The  large  import  of  foreign  manufactures  and  the  relatively  small 
export  of  manufactured  goods  from  the  United  States  result  chiefly 
fo)m  the  great  increase  in  home  consumption. 

The  wants  as  well  as  the  purchasing  power  of  most  other  countries 
are  fixed.  With  the  United  States,  however,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Here  no  limit  can  be  set  to  the  increase  in  consumption,  and  the  esti- 
mates of  the  most  enthusiastic  optimist  for  one  year  are  sure  to  be 
exceeded  by  the  requirements  of  the  next.  The  annual  influx  of  immigra- 
tion, which  lessens  the  European  demand  as  it  increases  the  American;^ 
the  lands  brought  each  year  under  cultivation ;  the  natural  increase  of* 
population;  the  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  necessary  to  bring  these 
newly-reclaimed  lands  in  connection  with  the  sea-ports,  and  which  are 
now  being  so  rapidly  constructed;  the  growth  of  new  industries  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  are  all  factors  giving  assurances  of  a  large  increase 
within  our  own  borders  in  the  consumption  of  manufactures — an  increase 
which  has  no  parallel. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  vast  annual  development  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States  creates  and  stimulates  the  consumptive 
capacity  of  the  people  to  a  very  large  degree,  especially  in  those  gen- 
eral manufactures  which  enter  into  the  utilities  of  life,  as  well  as  in 
breadstuff's  and  provisions.  The  importation  of  manufactures,  there- 
fore, is  principally  due  to  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  reports  of  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  show  the  very  satis- 
factory result  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  American  merchants  for  the 
introduction  of  their  wares  abroad  during  the  stagnant  periods  fix>in 
1875  to  ISTS-'TO.  At  that  time  almost  every  industry  of  Europe  was 
seeking  to  unload  its  overstock  upon  glutted  marketi^.  Enforced  idle- 
*  ness  had  reduced  the  price  of  labor,  and  stocks  were  being  sacrificed  to 
enable  mill-owners  and  factors  to  keep  their  machinery'  from  rusting 
and  their  employes  from  starving  or  emigrating.  The  dullness  of  trade 
in  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  forced  American  manufacturers 
to  enlarge  their  exports,  and  they  succeeded,  in  face  of  enormous  difti- 
culties,  in  introducing  their  goods  into  the  markets  of  Europe,  where 
they  obtained  immediate  and  general  recognition  by  their  superior  qual- 
ities, neatness  of  finish,  and  their  adaptabilit}'  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
were  designed. 

The  consuls  of  the  United  States  bear  universal  testimony  to  the 
popularity  of  American  cotton  manufactures,  tools  and  utensils,  agricul- 
tural niachinery,  &c ,  in  the  several  markets.    In  1879  canie  a  sudden  ix». 
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vi  val  of  business  tbroaghoat  the  world.  Oar  manafactarers  then  became 
anable  to  supply  the  home  demands,  and  to  a  very  great  extent,  there- 
fore, withdrew  their  pressure  upon  foreign  markets,  in  many  cases  refus- 
ing to  take  orders  from  foreign  correspondents.  The  latter,  therefore, 
tamed  once  more  to  the  British,  French,  German,  Swiss,  and  Belgian 
manufacturers,  who  immediately  repossessed  themselves  of  the  field 
from  which  the  United  States  had  withdrawn.  Had  the  American  man- 
afacturers  found  it  to  their  interest  to  continue  to  canvass  and  supply 
the  world^s  markets  our  exports  would  have  been  much  larger  in  1881, 
and  we  should  have  been  assured  of  the  future  increase  which  posses- 
sion of  the  markets  implies. 

There  is  scarcely  a  leading  consul  from  whom  reports  have  not  been 
received  regretting  the  withdrawal  of  American  manufacturers  &om 
the  several  markets  and  protesting  against  the  cessation  of  American 
efforts  for  the  introduction  and  enlargement  of  our  foreign  trade  in  man- 
ufactures. The  primary  advantages,  such  as  quality  and  utility,  avail 
bat  little  unless  supplemented  by  active  personal  and  continued  pre- 
sentation, and  it  speaks  well  for  the  suitableness  of  our  manufactures 
to  the  world's  wants  and  tastes  that,  without  this  personal  effort,  they 
have  forced  their  way,  by  their  intrinsic  qualities,  into  so  large  a  share 
of  the  foreign  markets  in  the  face  of  the  well-perfected  and  ably-directed 
efforts  of  those  manufacturing  countries  which  are  compelled  by  the 
bm"den  of  overproduction  not  only  to  seek  the  mp,rkets  already  in  exist- 
ence but  in  various  ways  to  create  new  ones. 

Many  disappointments  have  resulted  to  American  merchants  from  in- 
trusting agencies  for  the  introduction  of  American  goods  abroad  to  men 
already  the  agents  of  European  and  other  interests.  It  is  reported  to 
this  Department  that  in  many  cases  orders  for  the  sale  of  American 
goods  have  been  solicited  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  the  estab- 
lishment of  American  agencies,  and  thus  through  an  assumed  interest 
in  the  enlargement  of  our  trade  the  most  effective  means  have  been  taken 
for  retarding  it  by  methods  which  require  no  further  illustration,  and  the 
consuls  suggest  that  agencies  for  the  sale  of  American  goods  to  be  sue- 
eessftil  should  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  men  directly  and 
exclusively  interested  in  our  trade.  Where  trade  partnerships  can  be 
effected  with  responsible  native  houses  whose  representatives  know  the 
cnstoms  and  wants  of  their  people,  and  who  will  not  be  so  likely  to  pro- 
voke local  hostility  and  bitterness  as  if  they  were  strangers,  the  forma- 
tion of  such  connections  is  advisable;  but  they  further  suggest  that  it  is 
better  not  to  introduce  trade  at  all  than  to  introduce  it  improperly 
through  the  agencies  of  irresponsible  parties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

FEBD'K  T.  FEBLINGHUYSEK 

Hon.  J.  W.  K£iFBB, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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SOUTHEEK  DIVISIO]^. 

(FROM  8ENAGAMBU  AROUND  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  TO  CAPE  GUAR- 

DAFUI.) 

SIERRA  liEOHTE. 

Report  by  Consul  Lewis  for  the  year  1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Sierra  Leone^  March  31,  1882. 

AGBIOULTUBE. 

There  is  nothing  of  special  importance  to  say  in  addition  to  report  of 
last  year  regarding  agriculture  as  pursued  in  this  colony. 

Mr.  Grant  (whom  I  alluded  to  in  a  former  report),  who  has  a  large  tract 
of  land  under  cultivation,  went  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1881  intend- 
ing to  procure  sugar  machinery,  &c.,  to  bring  out  to  Sierra  Leon#,  and 
advertised  for  every  one  to  cultivate  sugar-cane,  as  he  would  buy  it  and 
manufacture  it  into  sugar,  but  died  in  England  before  completing  his 
arraugements. 

Samuel  Lewis,  esq.,  barrister-at-law  (native),  also  took  a  large  tract 
of  land  (about  1,000  acres),  and  has  been  working  it  vigorously  during 
the  past  year.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  man  of  means  and  desires  to  test  the 
question  as  to  what  the  land,  as  worked  by  native  labor,  is  capable  of 
(ioiDg,  and  at  the  end  of  one  year's  trial  he  tells  me  that  he  believes  it 
can  be  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  at  a  profit,  and  after  a  lapse  of  suf- 
ficient time  to  bring  the  cola,  cocoa-nut,  and  the  coffee  tree  into  full 
bearing  (which  is  from  five  to  ten  years),  that  this  pursuit  will  pay  a 
very  handsome  profit. 

I  copy  the  following  from  a  lecture  on  agriculture,  delivered  in  Sierra 
I^ne,  April  14, 1881,  by  Mr.  Lewis: 

With  the  price  of  labor  in  Sierra  Leone  the  cnltivatioii  of  cotton,  with  a  prospect 
<)f  sale  on  the  spot  at  3<f.,  -will  be  remunerative. 

Maize,  or  Indian  com,  is  becoming  an  important  article  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
for  exportation,  and  in  many  of  the  soils  of  this  colony  three  crops  arc  ^rown  in  a 
>»*ar.  In  the  returns  of  this  colony  it  seemed  to  have  formed  an  exportable  produce 
f«»r  a  few  years  from  1835. 

The  castor-oil  bean  is  a  plant  of  hardy  growth  and  thrives  here,  producing  about 
lOO  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 

Cocoanut  has  been  neglected  here,  and  although  thousands  of  full-bearing  trees  are 
i'*  yards,  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  cultivate  it.  In  fact,  there  is  a  super- 
stition among  the  inhabitants  respecting  this  article  which  prevents  its  being  regu- 
larly coltivated.  A  plantation  is  in  course  of  formation,  in  which  the  growing  of  this 
tree  will  receive  a  particular  share  of  attention.  For  the  encouragement  of  those  who 
would  wish  to  grow  this  article,  it  maybe  stated  that,  at  the  reduced  price  of  £17  per 
ton  now  mUng  in  England  for  coprah — the  dried  kernel  of  the  nut — it  will  repay  the 
ootlay  of  the  cultivation.  Calculating  the  ordinary  annual  yield  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
trees  at  twelve  doasen  per  tree,  it  will  require  the  produce  of  only  forty-two  trees  to 
give  the  ton.  In  one  street  in  Freetown — Percival  street — there  are  now  bearing  in 
yards  eighty-eight  full-grown  trees,  the  produce  of  which  is  hartlly  utilized.  A  nrin 
in  Sierra  Leone  is  prepareil  to  give  £11  per  ton,  and  we  believe  other  merchants  will 
I»ay  a  similar  price;  and  by  availing  themselves  of  the  market  offer,  the  residents  in 
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Percival  street  will  save  every  year  £22  to  £34,  now  practically  thrown  away.  The 
tree  takes  from  five  to  eieht  years  to  bear  fruit,  and  a  plantation  of  it  laid  out  at  25 
feet  distance  would  yield  alx>nt  1^  tons  per  acre  annually. 

Cola-nuts  will  take  from  eight  to  ten  years  to  come  to  maturity.  They  grow  in  yards 
in  Sierra  Leone  and  yield  about  £2  annually  per  tree.  If  carefully  cultivated,  it  would 
yield  a  greater  result.  The  fact  that  this  cola  trade  has  increased  from  £5,764  in 
1867  to  £25,000  in  1880  makes  its  cultivation  worthy  of  immediate  attention. 

KDUOATION. 

Kothing  special  has  occurred  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  in  the  de- 
partment of  education  since  my  report  of  last  year.  All  of  the  schools 
that  were  then  in  operation  are  still;  and  I  don't  know  that  any  new 
ones  have  been  organized  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 1881. 

About  the  same  interest  seems  manifested  throughout  the  schools. 
During  the  year  there  was  delivered  at  the  hall  of  the  Wesleyan  high 
school,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  J.  C.  May,  principal,  a  course  of 
six  popular  lectures,  which  were  tolerably  well  attended.  The  following 
are  the  subjects  discoursed  upon: 

Life  and  times  of  Martin  Luther. 

Peter  Cartwright,  the  backwood  preacher. 

The  agricultural  position  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  Hamitic  race  in  sacred  and  secular  histories. 

The  rise  of  Methodism. 

Africa  and  the  Africans. 

All  the  above  lectures  were  delivered  by  Methodist  clergymen  (two 
Europeans  and  three  natives),  save  the  one  on  agriculture,  which  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

HABBOB,  ETC., 

remains  the  same  as  last  report,  with  the  addition  of  quite  an  amount 
of  new  sea  wall,  which  has  been  substantially  constructed  during  the 
year. 

The  customs  and  landing  surveyor's  offices  have  the  same  occupants, 
and  the  business  is  transacted  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Every  item  of  information  regarding  shipping,  &c.,  will  be  found  in 
my  report  of  shipping  accompanying  and  marked  A. 

IMPOBTS  AliD  EXPOBTS. 

The  total  amount  of  imports  to  this  colony  during  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31, 1881,  as  shown  by  official  customs  report,  was  $1,672,326.10 ; 
exports,  $1,756,136.56. 

Of  this  amount  the  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  same  period, 
as  shown  by  invoices,  were  $187,003.17,  and  exports  to  the  United  States 
$168,264.46. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  being  a  little  over  11  per  cent, 
and  the  exports  little  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  and 
exports. 

For  1880  the  imports  were  10  per  cent,  and  the  exports  13  per  cent. ; 
1879,  imports  13  per  cent,  and  exports  8  i)€r  cent. 

For  full  information  regarding  imports  and  exports  see  tabulated 
statements  accompanying  and  marked  respectively  B  and  C,  wherein 
each  article  is  named,  value  given,  duty  paid,  and  the  country  from 
which  imported  or  to  which  exported. 
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SANITARY.   . 

The  sauitary  condition  of  the  colony  has  been  improving  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  everything  is  being  done  by  the  inspector,  Mr.  Alfred 
Revington,  to  increase  the  healthfulness  of  the  place  and  to  ward  off 
any  approach  of  epidemic  disease. 

Tfro  years  ago  I  reported  that  horses  would  not  live  here,  although 
in  former  years  many  horses  were  kept  and. seemed  to  thrive.  During 
the  past  year  about  ten  horses  have  been  imported,  and  seem  to  bear  the 
climate  tolerably  well. 

GENERAL  TRADE. 

The  trade  during  the  past  year  has  only  been  an  average  one,  not  the 
best  and  fortunately  not  the  worst. 

More  or  less  trouble  is  still  experienced  by  the  action  of  the  native 
chiefs  and  their  followers  in  warring  with  each  other.  Several  towns 
in  the  Mellicourie  River  have  been  burned,  with  great  loss  to  the  traders, 
and  for  the  present  a  total  suspension  of  business. 

Without  the  full  co-operation  of  all  the  native  chiefs  and  their  peo- 
ple in  all  the  surrounding  country,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  trade, 
then,  of  course,  it  dwindles  to  insignificant  proportions.  Consequently 
one  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  considered  by  the  government 
here  is  the  proper  disposition  and  treatment  of  the  chiefs,  in  order  to 
disconrage  petty  wars,  and  to  keep  the  roads  open  from  the  interior  to 
the  towns,  that  trade  may  be  uninterrupted.  This  is  often  a  hard  thing 
to  do,  aad  perhaps  perplexes  a  governor  more  than  anything  else.  They 
disregard  treaties  and  try  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  others. 

POPULATION  AND   CENSUS. 

The  European  population  is  somewhat  increased  since  last  report. 
The  estimated  population  of  the  colony  for  the  past  two  or  three  years 
has  been  put  down  about  40,000 ;  but  in  April  last  a  very  careful  and 
complete  census  taken  of  the  whole  colony  shows  that  the  population 
now  is  60,546. 

For  particulars  of  number  of  males,  females,  whites,  blacks,  native 
tril)e8,  occupations,  ages,  religions,  &c.,  you  are  respectfully  referred 
to  the  tabular  statement  herewith  inclosed,  under  the  head  of  "  recapit- 
nUtion  of  census  of  1881  .^ 

I  copy  the  following  regarding  races,  occupation,  and  religion  from 
the  census  report  of  Sierra  Leone  for  1881,  prepared  by  Hon.  T.  Eise- 
ley  Griffith,  colonial  secretary: 

RACES. 

Xo  ime  who  attentively  examines  the  census  returns  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
tht*  varieties  of  the  African  nationalities  which  form  the  popalation  of  Sierra  Leone, 
»nil  I  venture  to  express  the  belief  that  there  is  no  other  colony  throughout  Her 
Maj**<»ty*s  pofwessious  that  contains  so  mixed  a  population  as  are  assembled  upon  this 
P'Fiin^ula.    Some  sixty  languages  are  spoken  in  the  streets  of  Freetown. 

T\i\H  pecuHaritv  is  much  increiwed  when  it  is  explained  that  of  the  35,530  classed 
'■H'Ur  the  hewl  of*'  Lil>erated  Africans  and  their  descendants,"  is  included  a  number  of 
Triin-H  whose  ongin  is  quite  separate  from  the  distinct  tribes  otherwise  enumerated. 
It  wMs  found  that  it  would  be  an  endless  labor  to  endeavor  to  classify  so  many  extra 
tn»  *"».  and  they  were  therefore  inserted  under  the  one  heading  before  mentioned.  The 
njn^t  Qurnenms  and  important  are  the  Akus  and  Eboes.  The  country  of  the  former 
i*  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lagos,  whilst  the  Eboes  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 
Many  others,  such  as  the  Congos,  Popos,  Mocos,  Kakandahs,  Calabars,  &c.,  might 
be  enumerate.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  with  the  numerous  other  strangers  they  observe 
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the  laws  aud  customs  of  the  place,  and  tribal  riots  are  now  altogether  unknown,  the 
last  fracas  having  occurred  in  1834,  in  the  second  eastern  district. 

Of  the  neighboring  tribes  who  dwell  among  us,  the  most  numerous  and  impor 
tant  are  the  Timmanees,  Mandineoea,  Soosoos,  Mendis,  Sherbros,  Loccos,  and  Kroo 
men.  I  will  make  no  attempt  to  describe  the  geographical  position  of  the  oountrieH 
of  these  people,  a  general  idea  of  which  can  be  formed  upon  looking  at  any  map  oi 
this  portion  of  the  coast,  none  of  which,  however,  are  over-clearly  dehned. 

The  Timmanees  immediately  adjoin  us  in  Quiah.  Though  theircountry  is  divided  int< 
petty  kingdoms,  they  speak  the  same  language  throughout,  with  but  slight  variation 
They  are  pagans,  possessing  no  religion,  but  are  believers  in  fetichism,  though  some 
proiess  the  religion  of  the  Froplfot  in  name,  but  not  in  practice.  Though  not  hard 
working  themselves,  the^  manage  to  make  their  slaves  grow  a  CToat  deal  of  produce ! 
they  bring  large  quantities  of  rice,  ground-nuts,  benniseed,  and  other  articles  into  tht 
settlement,  which  swells  the  exports  of  the  eolony.  I  would  willinely  ascribe  to  th< 
nearest  of  our  neighbors  some  virtues  if  they  possessed  any ;  but  unfortunately,  takei 
as  a  people,  they  have  been  too  truly  described  by  able  and  observant  writers  as  dis- 
honest and  depraved,  and  many  of  them  indolent.  Though  not  naturally  of  a  war 
like  disposition,  they  have  engaged  in  many  wars,  both  internal  as  well  as  incursion 
ary,  which  have  invariably  been  of  a  predatory  nature. 

The  conntnr  of  the  Mandingoe9  covers  a  very  large  tract,  but  though  large  its  in 
habitants,  who  are  of  migratory  habits,  are  to  be  met  at  Futah  Jallon,  Kankah,  San 
garah,  Korweah,  and  even  Lego.  They  are  Mohammedans  in  religion,  and  they  folio v 
various  pursuits ;  they  are  skillful  as  tanners  and  blacksmiths ;  and  as  they  are  of  i 
shrewd  nature  many  of  them  become  brokers  and  interchaneers  of  produce  in  Free 
town  for  the  other  less  intelligent  tribes.  Their  habits  of  lira  and  their  religion  an 
productive  of  a  better  state  of  existence  than  other  uncivilized  tribes.  I  am  assured  h} 
the  assistant  Arabic  interpreter,  who  is  a  Mandingo  by  birth,  that  destitution  is  almos 
unknown  in  their ^;oun try,  and  that  age  is  treated  with  care  and  veneration.  Of  »1 
the  tribes  who  come  to  us  the  Mandingoes  are  least  mendacious,  a^d  this  accords  witl 
the  accounts  of  travelers  who  have  resided  in  their  country.  The  care  of  their  age* 
is  a  trait  that  the  natives  of  this  peninsula  would  do  well  to  emulate,  and  leads  on< 
to  the  belief  that  there  must  be  some  good  in  a  people  who  carry  out  the  tenets  of  theii 
faith  in  so  practical  and  praiseworthy  a  manner. 

The  Foulahi  may  be  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Arab  tribes,  and  their  feature 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  Europeans.  They  reside  mostly  in  the  country  known  su 
Futah,  or  the  Fonlah  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  generally  Soolima^ 
They  are  Mohammedans  in  religion,  and  bring  us  cattle  and  hides,  gold,  and  beeswax, 
They  are  a  fine-looking  race,  but  unfortunately  of  unclean  habits.  They  seem  to  hav( 
a  natural  aversion  to  clean  clothes.  As  a  race  they  may  be  biiefly  described  as  dirty 
but  rich. 

The  Soosoos  were  originally  emigrants  from  the  Mandingo  tribes ;  they  came  to  tb< 
Mellicourie,  Fouricariah,  and  Soombnyah  countries  and  intermarried  with  the  abor 
igines,  who  were  BuUoms,  Tonko  Limbas,  and  Baggas.  Being  better  educated  in  tb< 
Koran,  which  appears  to  be  the  standard  of  education,  they  soon  became  powerfu 
enough  to  command  the  country  to  which  they  had  originally  immigrated,  aud  whicl 
Ls  now  their  own. 

Some  time  since  we  were  obliged  to  help  the  Timmanees  against  the  Soosoos,  nota 
bly  in  1858-^59,  when  they  were  unable  to  combat  with  this  then  powerful  tribe,  but 
more  recently  the  Timmanees  have  acquired  greater  strength  and  matters  are  now  re 
versed,  the  Soosoos  being  unable  to  stand  against  the  Timmanees.  The  Soosoos  briu^ 
us  produce  of  all  kinds,  but  particularly  ground  nuts,  benniseed,  aud  gnm;  they  an 
reckoned,  as  Africans  go,  to  be  a  hard-working  people,  and  still  continue  Islamites  it 
religion. 

The  Mendis  are  warriors.  They  almost  live  by  war;  they  are  ready  to  hire  them 
selves  out  as  war  men  to  almost  any  tribe  or  nation  willing  to  pay  them  for  sucl 
services,  or  without  pay  where  they  can  plunder  for  reward.  The  English  have,  how- 
ever, found  them  to  be  most  useful  allies  at  times.  They  fought  for  us  as  far  back  a» 
1838,  and  upon  several  occasions  since  have  their  services  been  proffered  and  acceptcMl 
In  tne  Ashantee  war  of  1873-74,  about  300  of  them  were  engaged  on  our  side  and  gave 
every  satisfaction.  Only  as  lately  as  the  recent  Ashantee  difficulty  they  made  an 
offer  of  their  services.  They  are  out-and-out  pagans,  but  are  useful  as  neighbors  in 
the  Sherbro  country,  where  they  carry  whatever  produce  they  have  to  dispose  of 
They  are  glad  to  see  a  white  man  amongst  them,  and  think  hignly  of  the  English. 

Kroomen, — Of  the  Kroomen  as  a  race  of  hard-working  men  in  the  particular  de 
scription  of  labor  for  which  they  aie  so  well  and  deservedly  known,  I  cannot  say  tm 
much.  Whether  it  was  from  discontent  at  their  own  country,  or  a  knowledge  of  th« 
increased  prosperity  that  would  result  by  emigrating  to  Sierra  Leone,  I  cannot  6a> 
bat  very  shortly  after  the  formation  of  this  colony  the  Kroo-boys  appear  to  have  set 
tied  in  large  numbers  in  Freetown,  and  in  the  year  1816  an  ordinance  was  pas8e«] 
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aothoricing  the  purchaae  from  one  Eli  Ackim  of  certain  lands  which  were  devoted  to 
these  people,  and  where  they  at  present  reside  in  the  portion  known  as  Krootown. 

Erery  mail  steamer  that  comes  from  Europe  and  touches  at  Sierra  Leone  takes  a 
certain  number  of  Kroo-boys  on  board,  who  perform  the  work  of  unloading  and  load-, 
ing,  painting,  scraping,  and  cleaning  generally  during  the  voyage  down  the  coast 
and  until  the  vessels  return,  when  the  European  sailors  again  turn  to.  Each  man-of- 
war  takes  a  complement  of  them,  and  they  perform  the  same  description  of  work,  re- 
Ueving  the  white  sailors  frx)m  exposure  to  the  sun. 

In  cases  of  disobedience  punishment  is  awarded  and  administered  by  the  headman, 
whose  authority  over  his  boys  is  thoroughly  recognized,  and  it  is  found  to  be  incou- 
Tenient  on  board  even  a  man-of-war  to  interfere  with  this  method  of  summary  pun- 
ishment. 

As  boatmen  they  are  exceptionally  good,  and  lower  down  the  coast  there  is  hardly 
a  trading  firm  who  do  not  employ  from  eight  to  thirty  of  these  boys,  who  land  and 
ihip  the  goods  and  manage  the  surf-boats.  In  these  latter  cases  tney  engage  them- 
selves from  uerioils  of  from  one  to  two  years,  at  {irices  ranging  from  £1  to  30«.  a  month 
with  or  without  rations  (rice),  according  to  circumstances.  During  their  term  of 
service  the  majority  of  them  save  their  pay,  and  when  their  time  is  up  they  return, 
mostly  to  the  Kroo  coast,  where  they  indulge  in  the  purchase  of  a  wife  or  two  and  live 
at  ease  until  the  money  is  gone,  not  a  very  long  time,  when  they  engage  for  a  fresh 
term.  Ipioee  resident  in  Sierra  Leone  are  under  a  king  or  chief,  chosen  by  them,  who 
Mttles  disputes  and  adjudicates  in  minor  cases  of  larceny,  &c.,  amongst  themselves. 

Taken  as  a  i>eople  they  are  the  hardest  workers  amon^t  the  Africans,  and  they  are 
occasionally  so  appreciated  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships  that  some  of  them  are  to 
be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  nc^mistaking  them,  for  they  all 
have  the  broad  blue  band  tattooed  on  their  faces,  which  commences  at  the  top  and 
center  of  the  forehead  and  reaches  in  a  straight  line  to  the  tip  of  their  noses.  They 
make  excellent  carriers,  and  are  engaged  on  all  expeditions.  They  look  up  to  the 
Enffliah,  whom  they  regard  as  parental  in  every  sense,  and  I  believe  they  would  will- 
ingly hand  over  their  country  to  Qreat  Britain  if  the  smallest  promise  of  protection 
and  support  ^ere  made  to  them.  They  are  pagans,  but  many  of  those  resident  in 
Sierra  Leone  have  embraced  Christianity,  frequently  they  adopt  the  most  absurd 
names,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  upon  an  ordinary  pay-list  such  names  as  Pe^ 
ijoon,  Bottle-of-Beer,  Jack  Never-Fear,  and  Tom  Two-Glass. 

Tne  census  returns  show  that  610  are  at  present  in  Sierra  Leone,  but  as  three-fifths 
of  them  are  always  on  the  move  the  number  may  be  considerably  enlarged.  The  men 
are  of  very  little  use  at  farming,  nor  do  they  make  good  house  servants.  In  other  re- 
spects their  services  are  indispensable  to  commerce  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

OCCUPATION. 

The  rank  or  occupation  of  the  people  next  claims  attention.  The  679  placed  under 
the  head  of  government  officers  include  the  policemen  and  boatmen,  school-teachers, 
measengers,  and  clerks,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  departments,  also  the  crew  of  the  colo- 
nial steamer  Prince  of  Wales. 

Of  the  1G9  classed  as  ^ninistcrs  of  religion  and  members  of  the  legal  and  medical 
professions,  not  more  than  19  belong  to  the  latter,  thus  leaving  140  ministers  to  deal 
with  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  The  159  does  not  include  the  lay  preachers, 
who,  if  classed  here,  would  double  the  numbers:  they  are  included  under  their  various 
trades. 

Merchants  and  merchants'  clerks  are  returned  as  528 ;  but  this  is  an  exaggerated 
number,  I  am  convinced,  from  the  fact  that  in  Sierra  Leone,  as  indeed  thro  ighont 
many  other  small  colonies,  the  tendency  is  to  call  retailers  and  persons  who  in  no  way 
command  a  large  business,  merchants,  whereas  they  should  be  termed  shopkeepers  or 
traders. 

That  there  should  be  out  of  a  total  j^opulation  of  60,546  close  upon  11,000  traders 
and  hawkers  is  a  circumstance  suthcieutly  surprising  and  important  to  claim  the 
closest  attention  of  the  executive  and  the  legislatui-e ;  nor  can  the  ordinary  observei^ 
of  these  statistics  fail  to  be  impressed  with  such  a  state  of  things.  On  the  peninsula 
of  Sierra Leoue  there  are  returned  53,862.  Of  these,  traders  and  hawkers  number  10,250, 
or  about  19  per  cent.,  but  as  many  of  the  so-called  school  children  and  persons  who 
describe  themselves  as  of  no  occupation  are  also  hucksters,  to  say  nothineof  the  tran- 
sient traders,  the  percentage  under  this  head  can  safely  be  put  at  23.  What  good,  I 
Mk,  can  come  of  a  country  where  one-fourth  of  its  people  are  dependent  for  their 
livelihood  upon  what  they  sell  to  the  remaining  three-quarters,  or,  to  put  it  more 
plainly,  where  one  individual  in  every  four  is  dependent  upon  the  profits  of  what  he- 
or  she  disposes  of  to  the  other  thitse  f 

In  the  &ce  of  such  proofs,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  some  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  force  them  to  discontinue  an  occupation  so  manifestly  prejudicial  to  their 
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own  advancement  as  well  as  to  the  country  generally,  and  oblige  them  to  engage  in 
labors  of  production. 

Farmers,  farm  laborers,  and  market  people  number  12,300,  but  one-half  of  these  belong 
to  the  Qniah  and  second  eastern  districts,  and  as  a  large  namber  of  the  remainder  are 
market  women,  who  do  little  else  than  purchase  vegetables  in  the  districts  and  bring 
them  into  the  town  to  sell,  it  reduces  the  class  of  people  who  are  most  needed — namely, 
the  agriculturist — considerably  below  the  minimum  of  the  namber  required. 

Of  grumettas,  laborers,  and  house  servants,  the  two  former  are  a  legitimate  body  of 
bread  winners. 

Of  the  fishermen  and  native  seamen,  who  number  nearly  2,000,  more  than  one-half 
may  be  said  to  be  fishermen,  who,  beyond  providing  themselves  and  their  families 
with  the  means  of  subsistence,  contribute- but  little  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  practically  nothing  to  the  state.  The  native  seamen,  taken  all  around,  are  an 
ill-paid  and  ill-conditioned  class,  who  endure  many  hardships,  and  who  appear  to  have 
at  present  but  a  slight  chance  of  ameliorating  their  condition. 

Of  mechanics,  butchers,  bakers,  dtc,  the  numbers— 2,611— may  be  considered  propor- 
tionate to  the  population ;  but  it  must  not  be  Kupposed  that  the  1,964  who  are  pleased 
to  return  themselves  as  mechanics  in  any  way  represent  the  real  numbers  who  are 
authorized  by  experience  or  capability  to  claim  such  a  title.  The  real  number  of  arti- 
sans or  mechanics  who  have  any  right  to  the  term  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  is 
very  limited,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  peopre  are  apt 
to  learn  and  tolerably  quick  to  apply  when  they  give  care  and  attention,  there  is  not 
a  gp*eater  number  of  thorough  workmen  to  teaen  their  handicrafts  and  become  ex- 
amples to  the  rising  generation.  A  youth  who  has  been  two  years  with  a  car))enter, 
boat-builder,  blacksmith,  or  mason,  arrogates  the  title  to  himself  without  any  com- 
punction, and  frequently  while  he  is  learning  from  an  indifferent  teacher  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  trade  he  sets  himself  up  as  a  master  of  his  profession. 

There  is  hardly  a  single  trade  that  can  turn  out  half  a  dozen  men  who  would  be 
certificated  by  any  European  firm  for  |io8s««ssinjr  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it. 

Of  all  trades  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  irt-rtainly  in  Freetown,  that  of  tailoring  is,  I  think, 
the  most  patronized ;  but  this  arises  from  the  love  of  dress,  which  is  inherent. 

Of  the  persons  classed  under  the  heading  miscellaneous  the  majority  are  laundresses 
and  seamstresses.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  far  too  excessive,  however,  to  admit  of 
anything  like  a  comfortable  livelihood  being  earned  by  any  but  the  most  experienced. 

The  transient  traders  and  strangers  are  the  people  who  bring  money  into  the  col- 
ony, coming  in  lots  of  from  ten  to  fifty  at  a  time.  They  bring  the  articles  which  the 
surrounding  country  furnishes— gold,  rubber,  bees- wax,  gum  copal,  and  various  other 
products.  It  is  the  internal  resources  of  the  countries  and  the  slave-grown  produce 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  that  makes  Sierra  Leone  what  it  is,  and  not  the  hard  work  of 
its  own  inhabitants.  Shut  up  the  roads  and  close  the  highways  of  communication  to 
the  interior,  and  Sierra  Leone  would  soon  dwindle  in  numbers  and  prosperity  to  small 
proportions.     It  is  not  self-supporting. 

The  number  of  school  children  is  recorded  as  12,592.  The  official  returns  show  that 
not  more  than  half  that  number  forms  the  average  attendance.  The  rainy  season 
much  interferes  with  the  attendance  of  many  children,  whilst,  unfortunately,  parents 
will  detain  children  at  home  on  the  smallest  pretext  of  domestic  help. 

The  number  of  infants  is  disproportionate  to  the  population,  but  I  take  it  the  chief 
'Cause  of  so  small  an  infantile  record,  and  consequently  so  gentle  an  increase  of  the 
population  amongst  a  people  whose  prolific  tendencies  are  indisputable,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  mothers  nurse  their  children  for  periods  of  from  one  to  three  years,  whilst 
■among  the  Mohammedan  population  polygamy  may  operate  to  a  small  extent. 

RELIGION. 

The  number  of  Episcopalians  is  18,660.  Of  these  the  majority  reside  in  the  districts, 
Freetown  containing  only  5,562.  This  arises  from  fact  tliat  the  Church  missionaries 
first  commenced  their  operations  in  the  districts,  whilst  the  Wesleyans  commenced  in 
Freetown. 

To  the  Church  Missionary  Society  Sierra  Leone  owes  much.  They  commenced  to 
•establish  educational  institutions  in  the  colony  as  early  as  1815.  In  1839  they  erected 
a  stone  church  at  Kissy  road ;  in  18-19  that  at  Pademba  road;  in  1827  they  established 
the  institution  at  Fourah  Bay.  The  Church  Missionarv  Society  has  spent  close  npon 
half  a  million  of  pounds  in  Sierra  Leone!  They  withdrew  their  grants  in  1862,  and 
at  the  present  moment  give  about  £300  a  year  only,  but  there  is  no  promise  of  con- 
tinuing this  help. 

The  average  amount  collected  among  church  members  for  the  support  of  the  churches 
is  about  £1,950,  and  from  other  sources  about  £1,500,  besides  an  additional  £500  re- 
ceived annuallv  for  the  support  of  missions  at  Bnllom  and  British  Qniah. 

The  first  bishopric  was  established  in  1852.  To  the  support  of  this,  and  an  acting 
-colonial  chaplaincy,  the  government  contribute  about  £650.    Latterly,  the  native 
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eborch  paetorate  has  taken  over  the  ecclesiastical  fnnctious  of  the  former  Episcopal 
Missionary  Church  The  constitution  of  the  native  church  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  England. 

The  year  1792  appears  to  have  been  one  of  great  importance  to  Sierra  Leone,  for  it 
wsw  then  that  there  arrived  a  party  of  1,100  free  negroes  from  Nova  Scotia,  sometimes 
called  settlers,  who  landed  from  fifteen  vessels  that  brought  them  here,  and  as  they 
embraced  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  and  members  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection,  each 
sect  claims  that  period  as  the  era  of  its  commencement  in  this  settlement. 

Some  earlier  attempts  to  establish  Methodism  near  Sierra  Leone  were  made  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Ceke  in  1769,  but  they  failed,  and  Methodism,  with  this  single  exception,  was 
inchoate  1792. 

It  was  in  1811  that  the  first  ordained  Wesley  an  missionary  arrived  in  Sierra  Leone,  and 
since  then  be  has  been  followed  by  an  nnbroken  snccession  of  European  missionaries. 

There  are  at  present  in  Sierra  Leone  three  distinct  bodies:  The  Weslevau  Method- 
ists, United  Methodists'  Free  Churches,  and  Maroon  Methodists  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Westmoreland  street.  Combined  they  possess  some  50  chapels  and  6  or  7  other  preach- 
ioe  rooms. 

In  the  year  1880  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  collected  about  £1,950.  Apart  from  this 
the  parent  body  In  England  made  a  grant  of  about  £650.  About  £750  was  incurred 
in  salaries  of  school  teachers  and  expenses  of  day  schools,  towards  w^hich  the  fees  from 
school  children  only  amounted  to  £200. 

The  United  Methodist  Fr^  Churches  collected  about  £825. 

The  number  of  Methodists  given  in  the  census  returns  is  17,098. 

The  body  known  as  Lady  Hantingdon^s  Connection  number  at  present  2,717 ;  thoy 
principally  reside  in  the  second  eastern  district.  They  have  increased  very  gradually. 
In  the  yeju*  1813  they  nu  mbered  879.  They  have  about  a  dozen  chapels  in  various  parts 
of  Sieira  Leone.    They  are  a  self-supportinj^  body. 

The  Baptists  are  a  small  body  of  Christian  worshipers  compared  to  the  other  de- 
nominations. Their  present  number  is  about  400.  Even  in  this  slender  sect  there  is 
s  division,  and  a  branch  called  '*The  Church  of  God''  now  includes  nearly  half  the 
number.  Their  superintendent  is  Mr.  Thomas  George  Lawson,  who  has  held  that  of- 
fice since  1864,  but  whose  connection  with  them  dates  from  1848. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  4  small  but  earnest  body  of  workers.  In  proportion  to 
their  size  they  educate  more  children  of  both  sexes  than  any  other  religious  denomi- 
nation in  Sierra  Leoue.  They  commenced  their  labors  as  recently  as  1864.  The  sisters 
ire  all  Europeans,  who,  beyond  being  maintained  with  food  and  raiment,  receive  no 
other  payment  or  reward  for  a  life  entirely  devoted  to  acts  of  piety  and  usefulness  in 
a  climate  so  unhealthy  and  unsuitable. 

Of  the  Mohammedans,  who  are  returned  at  5,178,  there  can  be  no  doubt  their  numbers 
have  considerably  increased  daring  the  last  ten  years.  The  prime  cause  is  that  a  (plater 
nomber  have  come  to  Freetown  to  trade  from  the  surrounding  country  ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  others  have  become  proselytes  to  that  faith  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  recorded  aa  pagans. 

That  Mohammedanism  is  preferable,  false  as  it  is,  to  no  religion  at  all,  I  do  not  think 
will  be  denied  for  a  moment.  It  is  a  species  of  Christianity,  and  contains,  as  the  late 
Thomas  Carlyle  tells  us,  ''a  genuine  element  of  what  is  spiritually  hignest  looking 
through  it,  not  to  be  hidden  l>v  all  its  imperfections."  There  is  no  hypocrisy  about 
it,  nor  is  it  an  easy  religion,  if  such  a  term  may  be  applied,  with  its  numerous  fasts, 
ils  frequent  calls  to  prayer,  and  its  demand  for  total  abstinence.  It  certainly  has  not 
been  propagated  by  the  sword,  as  is  sometimes  urged,  in  Sierra  Leone,  or  within  a 
margin  of  100  miles  all  round  us,  and  yet  it  grows  and  finds  favor  with  the  Africans. 

Out  of  a  total  of  60,500  there  are  recorded  16,000  pagans,  or  over  26  per  cent.  About 
one-half  the  number,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  table,  are  resident  in  British 
Qoiah  and  British  Sherbro.  These  are  figures,  however,  which  the  various  missionary 
WNiies  wonld  do  well  to  examine  into. 

I  am  aware  how  hard  it  is  for  the  most  earnest  and  painstaking  to  struggle  withpa- 

gins,  who  for  years  have  carried  on  their  acts  of  idolatrous  worship  in  Sierra  Leone, 
otit  seems  equally  hard  to  understand  that,  surrounded  with  churches  and  chapels  and 
mixing  with  the  large  body  of  pastors  and  teachers,  there  should  still  be  those  among 
ns  who  believe  in  and  worship  every  possible  thing  from  small-pox  to  thunder. 

It  would  be  difficnlt  to  point  to  a  town  or  country  which  contains  so 
many  churches,  chapels,  preaching  places,  or  meeting-houses  in  com- 
parison to  population  as  Sierra  Leone,  and  Freetown  in  particular;  and 
if  an  estimate  of  the  godliness  of  its  inhabitants  were  based  on  such 
statistics,  Sierra  Leone  wonld  indeed  be  a  model  community  in  modern 
Christendom.  It  is  not  for  me,  however,  to  criticise  the  motives  which 
actuate  the  people  in  erecting  so  many  preaching-places,  or  judge  of  the 
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good  which  results  therefrom,  yet  I  cannot  help  mentioning  how  often 
during  my  two  years'  residence,!  have  thought  what  increased  advanta 
ges  would  result  if  the  majority  of  those  who  teach  and  preach  to  tin 
African  brethren  would  inculcate  a  little  less  of  the  "  Lord  will  provide ' 
doctrine,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  theory  which  teaches  us  to  believi 
that  "  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 

JUBSON  A.  LEWIS, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate. 

Sierra  Leone,  March  31, 1882. 


Return  showing  rainfall  in  Freetown.  Sierra  Leone,  in  the  years  1877.  1873.  1879,  1880,  an 

ISdl. 


Period. 

1877. 

1878. 

• 

InthM. 

3.01 
32.02 
101. 74 
26.37 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

.Ta.niifl.rv  tO  MArcb-r-r - - 

Inches. 

2.02 

26.89 

70.58 

32.01 

Inehet. 

5.18 
86.88 
105. 70 
20.35 

Ineihet. 

1.48 

82.30 

111.  76 

1&43 

Inehet 

1. 

Anril  to  Jane    - - • 

86w 

Jm V to  SfiTitomlier  ................................ 

9& 

October  to  December 

& 

fota]         .....-, 

131.60 

163.14 

168.11 

162.06 

143. 

Bei%vm  showing  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  ships  and  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Freetown  dm 

ing  the  years  as  indicated. 


Period. 


Jannuy  to  Marob . . . . 

April  to  June 

Jnly  to  September — 
Ootober  to  Deoember. 

Totel 


1877. 


Tons. 
84,796 
84,704 
86,880 
81,088 


187,427 


187& 


Tont. 
87,043 
37,409 
42,194 
86^714 


153,860 


1879. 


Tont. 

48,478 

45,804 

42.658 

45.167 


182,107 


1880. 


Tont. 
52.923 
50.835 
48.105 
42.874 


180,737 


1881. 


Tone. 
40.2 
W.7 
•5,1 
88,0 


151,0 


If! 


]' 


it 


. 


Return  of  births  and  deaths  which  have  heen  registered  in  Freetown  and  the  districts  dwrii 
the  year  ending  December  31, 1881. 


Dlstriote. 

Birtbs. 

TotaL 

Deaths. 

Total 

Halef. 

Females. 

ICales. 

Females. 

250 

77 

180 

1(>4 

77 

240 
60 

116 
08 
87 

490 
137 
265 
202 
164 

318 

113 

147 

85 

70 

266 
75 

110 
72 
54 

Mountain 

Western 

Total 

647 

601 

1,248 

733 

667 

1,J 

Popnlation  of  tbe  above  five  districts.  46.418. 
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Gtneral  imports,  by  countrieSfinto  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  the  year  1881. 


From— 


Uoited  Kinj^dom 

British  eolonies: 

British  GuUoa 

6«mbU 

Gold  Com!  Colony . 
Foreiipi  countries : 

Frmnce 

Germany 

Madeira 

Ten^riffe 

Grand  Canary 

Goree 

Seneeal 

Windward  coast... 

]>eirard  coast 

Liberia  

United  SUtes 


Total. 


Value. 


£ 

s.  d. 

260,529 

14  8 

1.022 

12  8 

9,273 

2  4 

2.148 

2  0 

11,842 

2  0 

17,692 

4  0 

02 

6  2 

310 

6  5 

5 

0  0 

1,632 

16  6 

1 

0  0 

8,644 

6  11 

1,276 

6  10 

294 

17  10 

33,771 

7  1 

348,401      6    6 


Jtedaced  to  United  States  money $1,672,326  10 

General  eicporie,  by  couniries,  from  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  the  year  1881. 


To- 


Unifced  Kingdom 

BritlahColontos: 

Gambia 

Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Fercifni  eonntriee : 

Vranee 


Madeira 

TeneriiTe 

Oraiid  Canary.. 
G«ree. 


Srneoal. 
^W^indwiu 


Sward  ooaat.. 
L«eward  coast ... . 

Liberia 

tJnltAd  States.... 
BataTia 


Total. 


Produce  and  man- 
ufactures of  the 
colony. 


£ 
637 


170 


«.     d. 

2      1 


4      6 
0      8 


11      0      0 


1    10      0 


16  10 

3  6 

8  0 

4  6 
0  6 


0.039    16    11 


0.848    19     6 


British,  foreijcn, 
and  other  colo- 
nial produce  and 
manufaotures. 


£  «.  d. 

124,783  15  5 

25,486  7  8 

4,782  16  1 

114, 509  8  1 

10. 841  0  0 


5,728  18 

888  0 

66,702  17 

1,906  12 

728  4 

18,476  16 

45  7 


850,012    16     8 


ToUl. 


£  «. 

125,320  17 

25,666  11 

4,840  15 

114,610  8 

10,841  0 


6,745 


66,710  17 

1,960  17 

798  9 

19,615  13 

45  7 


1    10     0 


),861    16      8 


Bedaoed  to  United  States  money $1,756,136  6 
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I^o.  5. — NumheTf  tonnage,  and  creics  of  sailing  vessels  of  each  natUm  entered  at  ports  in  i 
settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  in  the  year  IBHI. 


Entered. 

Nationality  of  vessels. 

W 

> 

8 

116 

47 

'    8 

1 

ith  cargoes. 

In  ballast. 

Total. 

• 

1 

1,549 
4,891 

4,  528 

1,886 

180 

2 

o 

69 

729 

337 

68 

10 

9 

13 
108 

1  Vessels. 

Tons. 

1 

• 

1 

> 

go 

0 

&    ; 

1. 549 
5,463  1 
5,626  , 
1,886  1 

180  ; 

406  ' 

373  1 

68  1 

8.676  1 

1 

BritUh: 

United  Kinirdom    

8 
183 

56 
8 
1 
1 
2 
4 

12 

Colonial   

17            572 

108 
67 

I*renoli     .  ......•.•> 

9 

1.098 

Danish                  •• 

Italian 

i  :      406 

11 
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1.843 
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No.  6. — Number f  tonnage,  and  crews  of  sailing  vessels  of  each  nation  cleared  at  porta  in 
settlement  of  Sierra  I..eone  in  the  year  1881. 
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1,378 

27  1     1.513 
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20,806 

1       1 

t 

1       *» 

No.  7. — Number,  tonnage,  and  crews  of  steam  vessels  of  each  nation  entered  at  ports  in 
settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  in  the  year  1881. 


Entered. 


Nationality  of  vessels. 


With  cargoes. 


In  ballast. 


Total. 
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> 

i  ! 
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• 
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11 
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1 
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""lY 

• 

1 

•     1 

e 
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*© 

i 

> 
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1 

33 

134,189  1 

25 
12.134  1 

■ 
t 

British : 

TTnited  'Kingdom 

140 

1 

15 

2,592 
"*627* 

5 

Colonial 

French 

ToUl 

156  1 143, 229 

5.599 

32  , 

3,119 

422 

IW 

146,348 

6 
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No.  B.^Number,  tonnage,  and  crews  of  steam  vessels  of  each  nation  cleared  at  ports  in  ike 
settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  in  the  year  1881. 
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10.880  I        424 

French 

is  1    1.288 
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650 
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147 

136,896 

5,363 

20  1     9  S23 
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1(S7  130  110 

6,601 
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inADAGASCAR. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  Robinson.  • 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tamatave^  September  2,  1881. 

Inclosed  herewith  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  United  States  trad 
at  this  port,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1881.  The  sanv 
reasons  given  in  former  reports  will  be  the  explanation  for  the  absenc 
of  statistics  of  the  trade  of  other  nationalities  here — simply  the  irapossi 
bility  to  obtain  them ;  and  my  visit  to  the  capital  from  December  to  Maj 
interrupted  for  so  long  a  tinie  the  taking  statistics  of  navigation,  tha 
the  table  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  rendered  useless 

Seven  United  States  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3,664,  entered 
this  port  during  the  year,  one  of  them,  however,  carrying  the  British  flag 
Five  of  these  vessels  came  from  the  United  States  direct,  bringing  ful 
cargoes  of  United  States  goods.  Two  called  here  on  their  homeward 
voyages,  to  take  in  cargoes  of  native  productions  for  the  United  State 
market. 

You  will  see,  by  reference  to  the  table,  that  the  total  amount  of  ou 
trade  for  the  year  at  this  port,  was  $550,311.25 ;  and  that  with  the  es 
ception  of  general  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $1,542.10,  the  importer 
United  States  goods  consisted  wholly  of  domestic  sheeting  and  shirtings 

You  will  also  notice  that  the  disproportion  of  the  value  of  exports  t 
the  imports,  that  has  existed  heretofore  in  a  marked  degree,  is  mud 
less  for  this  year.  It  has  been  due  to  the  increasing  scarcity  of  mone; 
in  the  country,  and  consequent  falling  oti'  in  sales  of  cotton  (a  resul 
I  prophesied  five  years  ago),  which  scarcity  is  owing  to  the  discourag 
ing  policy  of  the  government  toward  agriculture  and  all  other  produc 
tive  industries.  This  policy  which  has  been  followed  during  the  preseu 
reign,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  the  government  is  now  willini 
to  ameliorate.  But  as  the  lead  in  the  industries  and  improvement 
must  be  taken  by  foreigners,  time  will  be  required  for  the  news  of  th 
intimation  of  a  changed  policy  to  get  abroad,  and  bring  back  many  wh« 
have  been  driven  away  by  the  discouraging  action  of  the  authorities 
and  yet  more  time  for  the  industries  to  get  enough  advanced  to  yield  pro 
^        !  ductions  for  exportation ;  but  that  time  is  sure  to  come.     Here  is  a  larg< 

and  inexhaustible  field  to  develop  by  the  industries  and  commerce,  an< 
wise  legislation  is  all  that  is  required  to  increase  the  trade  and  wealtl 
\  of  the  country  a  thousand  fold. 

I  have  said  so  much  heretofore  relative  to  the  feasibility  of  increasinj 
our  trade  in  this  country,  by  bringing  a  greater  variety  of  our  goodj* 
'  that  1  touch  the  subject  at  present  with  fear  of  being  annoying.    I  stil 

continue  to  receive  letters  of  inquiry  from  our  manufacturers  relativi 
to  the  prospect  for  placing  their  specialties,  and  many  circulars  de 
scribing  their  goods,  but  generally  without  any  pricelists — which  neglee 
of  itself  renders  their  circulars  and  letters  futile.  In  this  is  exhibited 
a  wonderful  ignorance  of  the  situation — of  the  fiict  that  we  are  8om« 
10,000  miles  from  the  States,  without  banking  facilities,  and  communi 
cations  irregular;  that  it  takes  tive  or  six  months,  a^id  frequent!; 
longer  time,  to  write  and  get  a  rei>ly ;  and  yet  the  manufacturers  tini 
merchants  send  us  their  letters  and  circulars  icithout  price  lists,  solicit 
ing  orders,  with  the  very  interesting  information  that  they  will  acconi 
modat^  so  far  as  to  receive  payment  upon  shipment  of  the  goods 
up(m  the  bills  of  lading.  Some,  however,  demand  the  money  wuth  th* 
order.     Now,  if  persons  herfi  should  desire  to  order  any  of  the  articles 
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m  advertised,  how  are  they  going  to  do  it  ?  Even  shouki  they  be  will- 
ing; to  trust  the  distiint  seller  to  not  swindle  them,  either  by  sending 
spurious  {joods,  overchar|jing,  or  not  sending  the  goods  at  all,  but  keep- 
ing the  money,  and  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  party  here  from  whom 
tbey  can  i>urchaj«;t;  a  draft  on  the  ''  States''  for  the  sum  needed,  how  are 
they  to  know  what  sum  is  required  !  1  frequently  have  a[)plication 
for  some  ne/r  thing — perhaps  a  new  invention — which  is  found  adver- 
4isod  in  the  journals  or  by  circular  sent  to  me,  but  no  one  here  knows 
anything  about  the  cost  of  the  article,  whether  the  price  may  be  SoO  or 
•ifjbo.  How  are  they  to  decide  whether  to  order  or  not,  and  how 
nmch  money  to  remit !  Evidently  there  is  but  one  way,  a  way  that  not 
more  than  one  in  ten  will  follow  ;  the  nine  will  prefer  to  dispense  with 
the  article  and  let  the  matter  drop.  It  is  to  trrifc  for  a  price  li^t,  or  at 
least  for  the  price  of  that  article ;  and  it  will  take,  as  I  have  said,  five 
to  six  months  or  more  to  get  it,  then  probably  nine  months  more  to 
send  and  get  the  article,  even  if  a  vessel  can  be  found  that  will  take  it 
(which  is  always  doubtful).  Now,  it  must  be  a  very  unprogressive  per- 
son who  would  not,  during  that  long  time,  get  entirelj'^  out  of  conceit 
for  the  article,  and  his  circumstances  so  changed  that  he  would  no 
longer  think  be  needed  it.  These  circumstances  point  directly  to  the 
need  of  better  facilities  of  communication  between  the  United  States 
and  this  part  of  the  world — to  the  need  of  aline  of  steamers  (which 
sahject  I  shall  speak  of  further  on),  and  also  to  the  need  of  an  Ameri- 
can commission  house  here  in  general  merchandise  and  specialties. 

It  seems  that  the  impression  has  obtained  among  the  exporters  in  the 
*•  States"  that  the  brown  cottons  (called  domestics  in  the  States)  and  re- 
fined i)etroleum  are  the  only  United  States  productions  that  can  find 
sale  in  this  market;  and  1  believe  I  know  how  this  erroneous  impres- 
sion has  been  conveyed.  Three  firms  only  in  the  United  States  are  en- 
frajjed  in  the  Madagascar  trade  (they  also  trade  at  other  points  in  this 
ocean),  and  notwithstanding  that  they  restrict  the  trade  to  the  com- 
ffl'^ities  before  mentioned,  probably  because  they  have  been  long  time 
<'»?ajred  in  that  line,  and  still  find  in  it  all  their  vessels  can  do,  aud  oc- 
cupation for  all  the  capital  they  wish  to  employ  in  tnule,  yet  they  seem 
to  have  extreme  fear  of  competition  from  other  parties  in  the  States ; 
fear  that  the  establishment  of  other  American  houses  or  agencies  here, 
<*ven  though  such  new  houses  would  not  deal  in  their  line  of  United 
^^tates  go(Hls,  yet  would  compete  in  the  purchase  of  Madagascar  pro- 
ductions for  exportation  to  the  States.  The  supply  of  native  produc- 
tions being  still  limited  and  below  the  demand  for  exportation,  compe- 
tition in  their  purchase  is  sharp.  This  is  i)robably  thecause  of  the  efforts 
on  the  part  of  our  shippers  to  maintain  secrecy  in  regard  to  this  trade 
and  relative  to  affairs  in  general  in  this  country.  They  clear  their  ves- 
-v-ls  tor  Zanzibar  '*  ami  a  markety^  when  the  same  are  coming  direct  to 
Madagascar  and  sometimes  do  not  go  to  the  latter  jdace  at  all.  And 
f<»r  the  S4inie  reason,  no  jiersons  looking  for  a  field  in  which  to  establish 
an  American  mercantde  house  would  get  anyencouragement  from  them. 
1  received  a  letter  some  time  ago  from  a  party  in  the  States  nmking  iu- 
<juir}*  relative  to  placing  certain  specialities  here.  It  contained  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  as  explanation  and  apology  for  asking  the  desired  in- 
f<[»rmation  : 

It'H  Qoniw  to  aHk  H.  (one  of  ourmerchantM  iu  the  Ma diigasciir  trade)  anything  abont 
Muiaga^car;  he  jnnt  Hliaken  in  his  boots  when  an  ontHlder  mentions  the  name  to  him ; 
^d  what  a.4touii«heH  you  at  this  tremor  is,  that  when  you  have  forced  him  to  talk, 
}(Mi  find  ke  doe»  not  know  there  is  suck  a  placr  in  the  world* 

Sometimes  the  masters  of  their  vessels  bring  a  few  articles  of  general 
merchandise  or  specialities  on  their  own  account,  being  privile^dd  per-  j 
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hupH  for  loug  and  faithful  service,  and  although  such  goods  have  no 

been  selected  for  this  market,  nor  such  as  would  find  the  most  reiul; 

sale  here,  yet  they  have  been  taken  at  prices  ranging  from  100  to  80 

i  per  cent,  above  retail  prices  in  the  States;  and  usually  all  the  maste 

has  to  sell  is  taken.     One  captain  sold  here,  during  the  few  days  he  wa 

!  in  port,  in  July  last,  between  $800  and  $900  worth  of  such  United  State 

goods.    Another,  in  last  month  (August),  brought  between  $200  an< 

$300  worth,  an  order  previously  given,  and  now  another  is  on  the  wa; 

I    «  out,  having  on  board,  we  suppose,  a  small  quantity  of  such  goods  als 

I  previously  ordered  through  the  captain.    These  are  small  matters,  it  i 

I  true,  but  they  show  that  other  United  States  productions  tban  ''  doinci: 

tics"  can  be  Bold  here  at  good  profit.    Jf  we  were  certain  of  being  able  t 

get  goods  shipi)ed  direct  from  the  States  at  all  times,  and  had  facilities  fo 

remitting,  1  could  induce  orders  for  every  mail.     And  even  this  wonli 

be  a  small  trade  compared  with  what  might  be  done  by  an  establishes 

American  bouse,  with  stated  communications,  and  enterprising  agent 

to  i)ress  the  trade.    As  it  is,  no  more  United  States  general  merchar 

dise  is  sold  here,  than  above,  for  this  only  reason :  We  can't  get  then 

,  In  the  mean  time  the  English  and  French  importers  are  making  r€ 

newed  efforts  to  maintain  their  standing,  and  to  increase  tluir  trade  b 

enlarging  its  scope,  and  widening  the  field  of  their  0)ura:ion8  by  ne^ 

facilities  of  (toasting  by  means  of  steamers.     One  house  has  just  receivci 

^  one  new  steamer  of  l.M)  tons  register,  to  run  up  and  down  the  coast  froi 

I  this  port,  and  to  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.    I  am  told  they  exi»ectanothe 

I  like  it  for  the  same  trade.     Another  party  has  just  received  a  stil 

I  smaller  steamer  from  France  (abtmt  30  tons),  which  came  out  in  sec 

'  tions,  and  is  now  being  put  together,  which  is  also  intended  for  coasting 

*  We  have  here  one  French  house  wliich  has,  in  addition  to  a  number  c 

I  small  sailing  coasters,  two  steameis  (one  of  430  tons  register  and  th 

'  other  about  000  tons  register)  in  this  trade,  which  have  been  emi)loye( 

most  of  the  time,  <luring  the  last  year  or  two,  in  transporting  live  cat  tl 

from  the  West  (^oast  to  Mauritius  ami  "Bourbon.     This  house  also  rt 

A  ceives  nearly  all  its  goods  from  France  by  steamers,  either  beUmginj 

\  to  or  chartered  by  the  house. 

In  addition  to  those  we  now  have  a  monthly  line  of  French  nia] 

I  steamers  plying  between  Bourbon  and  Mayotte,  touching  at  Tamatavt 

*  St.  Mary,  and  Nosi-b^.     This  line  is  subsidized  by  the  French  goverr 

ment,  and  the  first  steamer  called  here  on  her  first  trip  on  the  24t] 

ultimo.     She  is  of  362  tons  register.     So  we  now  hope  to  have  regula 

I  communications  with  the  worhl  without  interruption  by  fear  of  the  hiii 

I  ricane  season,  a  facility  which  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  the  Mada 

\  \  gascar  trade. 

I  The  steam  coasters  will  also  be  a  valuable  help  in  extending  the  field 

they  were  much  needed.     There  is  not  a  harbur  on  the  coast  south  c 

this  port;  consequently  vessels  visiting  the  various  points  of  traile  ar 

obliged  toan<hor in  «)pen  roadsteads, cxpo.^'ed  to  the  winds antl curients 

which  are  frequently  strong.     Sailing  vessels  are  compelled  to  stand  oi 

and  wait  favorable  weather  for  ap])roaching  the  point  of  destinatioi 

and  fretiumtly  are  coinpelletl,  by  change  «>f  weather  or  appearance  c 

it,  to  su(hlenly  leave  their  anchorage  and  seek  safety  in  flight  to  th 

open  nea,  vvhiirh  in  many  causes  they  are  not  able  to  do  by  reason  of  coi 

trary  winds  and  cui rents,  and  fintl  themselves  driven  upon  the  iveft 

with  generally  total  loss  of  ves>el  and  cargo.    These  <langers  cause  th 

underwriters  to  refuse  to  insure  foreign  vessels  visiting  tlnse  points 

and  even  the  local  vessels  whose  masters  are  accustomed  to  the  coas« 

can  obtain  insurance  for  only  a  portion  of  the  year.    To  the  nortl 
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although  there  are  two  are  three  tolerablj^  safe  harbors  for  medium- 
sized  vessels,  yet  at  other  points  the  situation  is  the  same  as  at  the 
south.  So  Tamatave  must  always  be  the  port  of  this  coast  for  foreign 
Tesseb.  This  condition  of  the  coast  has  been  a  serious  drawback  to 
trade,  which  steam  coasters  will  remedy  to  some  extent,  as  they  will  be 
more  independent  of  the  winds  and  currents,  and  consequently  more 
regular  in  their  trips. 

It  seems  vain  to  speak  of  the  need  of  a  line  of  United  States  merchant 
steamers  to  ply  between  the  States  and  these  parts,  so  long  as  our  mer- 
chants and  our  C  ngress  remain  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  establish- 
ing such  lines  to  more  important  quarters;  but  the  fact  is,  that  such 
facility  would  develop  a  wonderful  increase  to  our  trade,  not  only  iu 
Madagascar,  but  at  Zanzibar,  and  all  the  East  African  coast.  Coaling 
stations  could  be  located  at  Saint  Helena,  Cape  Town,  Tamatave,  and 
Mojanga.  This  route  would  avoid  the  expense  of  tolls  of  the  Suez  CanaL 
I  really  believe  that  even  for  our  present  trade — to  say  nothing  about 
increasing  it — it  could  be  done  with  two  1,200  ton  steamers,  as  cheap 
if  not  cheaper  than  now  done  with  fleets  of  some  eight  or  ten  barks,  and 
perhaps  with  less  capital.  This  might  be  done  if  our  shippers  engaged 
in  this  trade  would  agree  to  unite  interests  in  so  far  as  transportation 
is  concerued. 

It  is  yet  too  early  in  the  season  to  report  definitely  the  value  of  this. 
year's  crop  of  sugar  and  coffee ;  an  increase  upon  last  year's  crop  is^ 
howerer,  ]>romised. 

1  have  uot  yet  received  the  statistics  of  our  trade  on  the  west  coast, 
but  incidental  reports  inform  me  that  it  is  still  increasing.  One  United 
States  bark  left  this  port  two  weeks  ago,  taking  part  of  her  cargo  of 
United  States  goods,  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  new  house  at 
some  point  on  that  coast. 

W.  W.  ROBINSON, 

Conn  III. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tamatave,  September j  1881. 


TRADE  OF   MADAGASCAR  WITH   THE    UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  showing  ih^  imports  and  exports  beticeen  Tamatave,  Madagascar y  and  the  United 
States  for  tite  year  ended  June  30,  18«^1. 


Imports.  Exports. 


Articles. 


Amount.   '     Yalae.         Amount.        Value. 


J^wii  cotton  sbeetiogs  and  shirtings bales  I  3, 666  $329, 876  28 

««j«m  uerrhandise,    such   as   provisions,    flour.  , 

wook*  nails,  roetAUic  hair  brushes,  shoes,  clocks,  I  ' 

»«ps.  Hohnan^s  "liver  pads,"  &e..  &c 1 1.542  10 


331. 418  38 


}5.«rit«lhklfB number.. |         46.452  ;  fll4.982  6^ 

gjf'obber pounds.  I 219,603  I      98, 188  98 


CoOre 


do....' I I  36,071 


Supr..;:::: ;;:;;;;-;; ;;; ;;;;;";;;;;;;; do  ..  | ,        1,553 


b,  644  33 
76  94 


218, 892  87 
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ZANZIBAR. 

Anmial  report  by  Consul  Batehelder  for  the  fiscal  year  1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Zanzibar,  June  30,  1881. 

The  only  products  of  the  island  of  Zanzibar  are  cloves,  peppers,  ant 
eocoanuts.  The  clove  crop  the  last  season,  commencing  in  Septembe: 
and  ending  in  June,  can  only  be  given  from  what  my  own  knowledge  en 
ables  me  to  say,  as  no  statistics  whatever  are  kept  by  the  Sultan  or  an;| 
of  his  officers. 

From  actual  inspection  and  information  obtained  from  the  natives 
I  estimate  the  last  season's  crop  at  1,400,000  pounds,  which  sold  at  ai 
average  of  $9  per  35  pounds— $360,000.  This  crop  was  the  largesi 
gathered  since  the  hurricane  in  1872,  and  each  year,  now  for  some  years 
the  crop  will  continue  to  increase,  as  new  trees  are  continually  bein^ 
planted  and  beginning  to  bear.  In  this  estimate  it  must  not  be  under 
4Stood  is  included  the  entire  quantity  of  cloves  exported  from  this  place 
as  the  entire  product  of  the  island  of  Pemba  is  brought  to  this  marke 
for  sale  and  export.  This  crop  is  much  larger,  and  was  estimated  the  las 
year  at  3,500,000  pounds,  valued  at  $900,000 ;  so  that  the  entire  clovi 
crop  of  this  island  and  Pemba  reached  the  large  quantity  of  4,900,00( 
pounds  and  brought  the  good  sum  of  $1,260,000.  Of  this  quantity  then 
was  exported  to  the  United  States  1,206,120  pounds,  valued  at  $344,541 

Peppers. — This  article,  owing  to  the  great  advance  in  price  abix)ad 
fully  equaling  100  per  cent.,  has  received  a  great  deal  more  attentioi 
than  formerly,  and  in  consequence  a  large  crop  has  been  grown,  whicl 
I  estimate  at  315,000  pounds,  valued  at  $36,000 ;  37,000  pounds  were  ex 
ported  to  the  United  States,  valued  at  $3,251. 

The  cocoa-nut  growth  of  the  island  is  not  of  much  importance,  anc 
iio  statement  can  be  given  of  the  amount  or  value.  None  is  exported 
to  America,  but  most  all  goes  to  France,  and  are  used  in  making  soaj 
scents. 

The  island  has  no  manufactories  or  mines,  and  its  people  engage  ii 
fishing  only  enough  to  supply  their  own  requirements.  The  forest*  ar( 
small,  and  are  only  cut  for  firewood. 

I  have  tried  very  hard  to  get  some  statistics  of  the  exports  to  al 
countries,  but  have  been  unsuccessful,  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  bein^ 
given  to  the  public.  The  revenue  of  the  island  from  the  customs 
which  are  farmed  out  to  private  parties,  I  estimate  at  $500,000,  whi(5l 
is  correct,  and  from  an  extra  tax  on  all  cloves  and  rubber  the  Sultar 
obtains  an  extra  sum  of  about  $400,000.  This,  with  a  moderate  sun 
derived  from  his  own  clove  plantations,  gives  him  an  average  incom< 
yearly  of  probably  $1,200,000.  No  statistics  being  given  to  consuls  oi 
any  one  of  the  imports,  I  am  only  able  to  form  a  statement  of  then 
from  the  United  States. 

England  leads  the  world  in  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  thh 
country  by  a  very  large  amount,  as  her  facilities  by  direct  steam  com 
munication  give  her  every  advantage. 

Ail  kinds  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  are  brought  here  and  hav< 
an  immense  sale. 
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Manufactured  iron  and  iron  bars,  wire,  nails,  &c.,  powder,  canned 
goods,  and  many  other  articles  which  are  required  by  the  island,  are  all 
imported  from  England. 

Many  goods  of  American  manufacture  come  here  from  England,  aa 
purchasers  cannot  obtain  them  direct. 

LEONAED  A.  BAOHELDEE, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate,  • 

Zanzibar^  June  30, 1881. 
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No.2.— 4^/ot  tnent  showing  ihe  imports  and  exports  between  Zanzibar  and  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Artielet. 


Iraporta. 


EafK>rt«. 


Amount     Value.     Amount,  i  Value. 


American  brown  cottoua bales.. 

American  hleaclif^  cottons caj»ee.. 

Kvroai»De  oil do 

Yellow  iMMp box es . . 

Chairs bundles . . 

Lamps cases.. 

Ki^n r. bbU.. 

BiATuit CHSfS.. 

FK»ur  bbla..i 

PLuika   number 

Rrasa  padlticks case 

Large  iTory tusks 

Cloves bab  8 

Hides number 

Gum  copal cases 

Bdliardlrury tnaks 

Rabbet pkga 

lioatakina bales 

EboDj logs 

Small  iTorj- tuska 

CloTe  sterna  bales 

Red  peppers do  . 

AkMB kegs 

Coir  yam ba  les 

Shells   pkgs 


5,500 

28 

54,377 

18.986 

206 

88 

500 

45 

156 

400 

1 


$338,682 
2,842 
74.688 
11.365 
1,540 
1.197  , 
RIO  , 
6H0  I 
775  I 


130 


432,080 


2.217 

1362.069 

0,258 

344,541 

75,246 

130,931 

841 

123,484 

1,486 

58,838 

600 

52,273 

323 

15, 576 

»,306 
56U 
081 
5d7 

46 
353 

62 


12,370 
9,700 
7,880 
6,755 
1,807 
8,251 
442 


1,123,487 


MAURITIUS. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  Prentiss. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Port  Louis,  July  10,  1881. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  trade  and  shipping  statistics  of  this 
port  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1879.  As  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  miule  full  returns  from  this  consulate  for  some  years,  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  this  report  as  complete  as  jwssible.  There  is,  how- 
ever, considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  reliable  information  from  other 
than  government  sources;  and  as  the  annual  blue  book  is  not  pub- 
hshed  until  late  in  the  following  year,  I  have  not  been  able  to  prepare 
returns  for  1880.  Still,  I  venture  to  hope  that  those  I  now  send  will  not 
be  devoid  of  interest. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  1  have  returned  weights,  quanti- 
ties, and  values  as  they  stand  in  Mauritius.  The  government  of  this 
colony  adopted  the  French  standard  for  their  weights  and  measures, 
and  the  East  Indian  rupee  as  the  basis  of  their  currency.  To  convert 
each  item  of  import  and  export  into  United  States  weights  and  measures 
and  currency  is  a  task  obviously  beyond  my  jwwers  to  undertake,  and 
I  have  not  felt  myself  justified,  without  authority,  in  incurring  the  ex- 
pense necessary  to  obtain  assistance  in  working  out  such  a  vast  number 
of  arithmetical  calculations.  The  kilogram  is  slightly  over  2  pounds, 
English,  50  kilograms  being  equal  to  108  pounds  ;  the  meter  is  39 inches ; 
a  gallon  contains  ^  liters;  and  the  value  of  a  rupee  may,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  be  taken  to  represent  41  cents. 
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EXPORTS. 


With  the  exception  of  sup^ar,  rum,  vauilla,  aloe  fiber,  and  a  little  coi 
fee,  nearly  every  article  exported  from  this  colony  is  the  prodnct  of  soni 
other  country.  So  that,  for  so  small  a  p  ace,  considerably  isolated  froii 
the  rest  of  the  world,  Mauritius  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  fair  share  o 
trade.  In  this,  however,  the  United  States  do  not  largely  participate 
In  1879  we  bought  sugar  to  the  value  of  170,000  rupees,  whilst  Man 
ritius  took  from  us  only  20,948  rupees  worth  of  merchandise,  of  whicl 
18,043  rupees  was  for  petroleum  oil.  Upon  this  point  1  shall  have  raor 
to  say  hereafter.  The  total  exports  for  the  year  amounted  to  32,302,08 
rupees,  inclusive  of  1,740,554  rupees  in  specie.  They  were  di&tribute( 
as  follows: 

Rupees. 

Unit4>d  Kiugdoui 3,  :^ii7, 14 

British  Possessious 25, 6'A2,  0^ 

Foreign  conutries 3, 3H*2,  fH^ 

IMPORTS. 

Mauritius  may  be  said  to  produce  nothing  for  itself  except  the  suga 
and  rum  consumed  by  its  inhabitants.  Every  article  of  food  has  to  b 
imported,  except  fresh  fruit  and  some  vegetables.  Persia,  India,  Aus 
tralia,  the  <  ape  colonies,  and  South  America  supply  the  people  wit 
breadstuff's ;  Madagascar  has  the  monopoly  of  beef;  whilst  India  an^ 
Madagascar  share  between  them  the  4,404,964  rupees  annually  paid  fo 
rice — the  consumption  of  which  is  upwards  of  2,000  bags  a  day.  Th 
total  declared  imports  tor  the  year  amounted  to  23,498,1 18  rupees,  ii 
elusive  of  3,202,771  rupees  in  specie;  and  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Rupees. 

United  Kingdom 3.784,3: 

British  Possessions 12, 464, 11 

Foreign  countries 7, 249, 54 

Comparing  the  imports  with  the  exports,  there  is  an  apparent  balanc 
of  trade  in  favor  of  the  colon}'  amounting  to  8,804,468  rupees.  But  tha 
balance  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  the  government  statisticiai 
has  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  fact.  He  says  that  the  total  valu 
of  imports  for  the  ten  years  ended  1878  is  set  down  at  £21,000,000  stei 
ling,  and  the  total  exports  at  £32,000,000 — showing  an  apparent  trad< 
balance  in  favor  of  Mauritius  of  £11,000,000  for  ten  years.  I  tind  o 
examination  that  there  is  much  truth  in  his  assertion.  On  the  1st  c 
January,  1877,  the  currency  of  the  island  was  changed  from  the  Britis 
to  the  Indian  standard — the  base  of  the  former  being  gold ;  that  of  th 
latter  being  silver.  Up  to  the  above-mentioned  date  the  Indian  ruj)e( 
value  Is.  Sd..  had  been  accepted  and  circulated  as  an  equivalent  for  th 
English  florin,  value  2s.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1877,  the  change  wa 
made,  the  eliect  of  which  was  the  withdrawal  of  every  British  coin  froi 
circulation,  leaving  nothing  except  silver  Indian  rupees  in  their  placi 
This  will  account  tor  what  follows.  Taking  the  seven  years  ended  D< 
cember  31,  1876,  the  total  imports  during  that  period  are  set  down  ^ 
£15,271,137,  and  the  total  exi)orts  at  £20,012,800.  These  figures  sho^ 
a  trade  balance  of  £4,751,723  in  favor  of  the  colony ;  or  something  lik 
£678,817  year.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1877,  the  conversion  of  the  tw< 
shilling  piece  into  the  rupee  was  carried  into  etfect;  and  now  mark  th 
result.  During  the  next  three  years  (1877-'79),  total  imports  are  state 
at  £6,938,000,  and  the  total  exports  at  £1 1 ,114,923 — leaving  a  balance  i 
trade  in  favor  of  the  colony  of  £4,170,317 — or  £1,392,105  a  year. 
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It  will  be  til  as  seen  that  whereas  the  average  balance  in  favor  of  the 
colony  daring  the  seven  years  preceding  1877  was  £678,817  a  year,  the 
exports  during  the  following  three  years  appear  to  have  made  a  sudden 
'^ottod,  amounting  to  £613,288  a  year,  or,  in  other  words,  the  balance  of 
trade  in  favor  of  the  colony  was  nearly  double.  The  explanation  of  this 
^H  not  difficult.  When  the  currency  was  based  upon  the  English  stand- 
anl,  the  rates  of  exchange  for  drafts  on  Europe  did  not  exceed  2J  per 
cent,  premium ;  but  when  the  rupee  became  the  basis  of  the  currency 
the  exchange  rose  to  20  and  sometimes  as  high  as  27  per  cent.,  against 
the  colony. 

When  goods  are  entei'ed  for  payment  of  duty  at  the  custom-house  the 
values  are  declared  as  per  invoice.  Thus,  say  a  merchant  buys  £100 
worth  of  goods  in  London,  or  2,500  fnnjics  in  Paris,  he  would  in  both 
cases  enter  the  value  at  Mauritius  as  1,000  ru[)ees  ;  that  is,  10  rupees 
are  taken  to  represent  20  shillings  or  25  francs.  But  if  he  has  to  pay 
tbe  banks  1,200  rupees  for  his  £100  and  2,500  francs,  it  is  clear  that  the 
abnormal  rates  of  exchange,  which  sometimes  go  up  as  high  as  27  per 
<^ent.,  should  be  added  to  the  declared  value  of  imports  if  strict  accuracy 
Hto  be  obtained. 

But  there  is  also  another  point  to  which  attention  shouhl  be  directed. 
For  a  long  series  of  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  declare  all  kinds  of 
Indian  grain,  such  as  rice,  dholl  and  gram,  at  10  shillings,  or  5  rupees, 
I«r  bag.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  average  is  much  higher ; 
and  it  is  estimated  that,  if  the  actual  cost  in  India  were  declared,  the 
value  of  the  imports  would  be  raised  to  the  extent  of  3,000,000  rupees. 
Therefore,  if  to  that  sum  be  added  the  exchange  on  bills  for  remittance 
N)  Europe  and  other  gold-using  countries,  I  estimate  that  the  difterence 
i>etween  the  declared  values  of  imports  and  the  declared  values  of  ex- 
lM>rts  would  be  lessened  by  one-half.  The  government,  I  believe,  have 
!iow  the  matter  under  consideration,  with  the  view  to  enable  the  respon- 
Aihle officers  to  put  forward  more  reliable  figures.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  fault  has  not  been  intentional;  it  was  simply  an  oversight. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Thetotalreceiptsduringtheyearundernoticeamounted  to  7,637,295.50 
mpees,  and  the  total  expenditures  reached  7,461,993.61  rupees. 

SHIPPINa. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  inwards  was  610,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  258,209  and  10,257  men.  (Jf  these  vessels  537  brought  car- 
goes, and  73  arrived  in  ballast.  The  nationality  of  these  ships  was  as 
follows:  354  British,  175  French,  40  North  German,  16  Italian,  9  Dan- 
ish, 7  American,  4  Dutch,  2  Swedish,  1  Austrian,  1  Belgian,  1  Spanish. 
Form  No.  O  will  show  the  ports  from  whence  they  sailed. 

The  number  of  vessels  cleared  outwards  during  the  same  period  was 
^»27;  gross  tonnage,  270,171;  number  of  men,  10,697.  Of  these,  503 
rook  away  cargoes,  and  124  sailed  in  ballast.  Their  nationality  was  366 
British,  175  French,  42  North  German,  20  Italian,  8  Danish,*  4  Ameri- 
can, 4  Dutch,  4  Swedish,  1  Austrian,  1  Belgian,  1  Norwegian,  and  1 
Spanish. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  13  vessels,  both  inwards  and  outwards,  are 
the  Messageries  Maritimes  (French)  mail  steamers,  and  7  vessels,  in- 
wards and  outwards,  are  the  Donald  Ourrie  (British)  mail  steamers, 
running  between  England  and  Mauritius  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Thir 
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line  was  run  for  eighteen  months,  at  a  loss  of  about  $5)000  a  montl 

f  and,  as  the  local  government  declined  to  pay  the  subsidy  asked  f 

*  (£7,500  a  year),  the  steamers  have  been  withdrawn.    It  is  worthy 

I  note  that,  of  this  large  number  of  ships,  610  inwards  and  627  outward 

only  two  arrived  at  Mauritius  from,  and  seven  left  for,  the  Uniteii  State 

of  the  latter,  two  left  in  ballast.    From  this  it  will  be  seen  that — 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED   STATES 

is  almost  nil.  The  question  is,  Can  it  be  increased?  The  United  Stat 
ought  to  produce  many  things  suitable  for  a  community  that  spen< 
$12,000,000  a  year  in  British  and  foreign  markets.  Although  I  shou 
hesitate  to  make  recommendations  which  might  influence  shippers, 
may  be  as  well  if  I  state  a  few  facts  which  have  come  under  my  notic 
leaving  merchants  and  others  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  In  t 
first  place,  timber  for  buildiug  purposes  is  dear,  and  is  likely  to  rise 
price.  The  dwelling  houses,  with  a  few  rare  excei)tions,  are  built 
wood,  whilst  woo<l  or  charcoal  is  the  only  fuel  used  for  cooking  purpofc 
for  some  375,000  persons.  Deforestation  has  been  carried  on  to  so  gre 
an  extent  that  both  the  conditions  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  t 
soil  have  undergone  great  changes  during  quite  recent  years.  Ev 
as  I  write  a  law  is  being  passed  that  will  virtually  stop  woodcuttii 
for  some  years  to  come.  In  addition  to  this,  the  government  is  abo 
to  purchase  large  areas  for  conservancy  purposes,  and  to  replant  moui 
ain  reserves  which  have  been  denuded  of  trees.  Besides  house-buil 
ing  purposes  and  fuel,  timber  is  required  by  the  various  docks  for  ] 
pairing  ships  and  replacing  masts  and  spars;  and  a  considerable  i 
crease  may  be  expected  to  take  place  in  the  importation  of  timber.  . 
present,  the  principal  imports  consist  of  teak,  Singapore  planks  and  lo 
(pune)  and  pine,  both  red  and  white.  Only  hard  woods  are  adapted 
house-building,  owing  to  the  destructive  tendencies  of  the  white  ai 

i.  which  abounds  in  the  island.     It  is  therefore  probable  that  shipmeii 
of  American  timber  would  pay,  especially  if  the  proper  sorts  were  sei 
Heavy  hard  woods  might  be  used  as  ballast ;  and  assorted  cargo  con 
be  easily  found  to  complete  the  shipment.    Lard,  butter,  cheese,  sj 
.  i  beef,  preser\^ed  meats,  &c.,  are  largely  consumed  here,  and  would  C4 

I  tainly  sell  if  not  thrown  upon  the  market  in  excessive  quantities.     I 

I  is  used  in  the  colony,  though  not,  I  believe,  in  such  quantities  as  to  ma 

'  its  manufacture  a  lucrative  investment ;  aud  there  is  some  talk  of  cl< 

ing  the  factory'.    If  a  suitable  building  could  be  constructed  at  a  mc 
!  erate  outlay  for  storing  American  ice,  and  if  it  could  be  retailed  at  fo 

,  I  cents  per  pound,  a  quantity  might  be  packed  with  lard,  butter,  Sa 

I  *  which  would  effect  the  twofold  object  of  keeping  those  articles  cool  di 

ing  the  passage,  and  of  forming  an  additional  item  of  commerce. 

With  respect  to  general  merchandise,  I  should  not  like  to  comn 
myself  to  a  decided  expression  of  opinion.    Consignments  sent  as  me 
ventures  might  or  might  not  pay.    The  safest  way,  I  believe,  and  oi 
^      which  I  think  would  pay,  would  be  for  some  one  to  open  a  general  who 
sale  aud  retail  warehouse,  and  keep  it  well  stocked.    I  think  a  thing 
i  that  kind  would  pay  if  properly  conducted.     Petroleum  and  lamps,  wi 

their  fittings,  well-made  chairs,  ironmongery,  and  drugs  would  meet 
ready  sale.  The  agriculture  of  the  island  must  absorb  a  vast  numb 
of  pioches" — an  implement  half  adze,  half  hoe — whilst  coach  ironmc 
gery  and  harness  is  in  greal  demand  for  so  small  a  community.  In  fsu 
I  have  never  been  in  so  small  a  place  where  so  many  carriages  are  use 
The  annual  importation  of  horses  may  be  si  t  down  at  between  800  ai 
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900,  every  one  of  which  is  for  carriage  use,  except  a  very  few  lor  mouBted 
police,  besides  which,  many  planters  use  mules  for  carriages.  With  re- 
spect to  the  general  class  of  goods  suitable  for  this  market,  that  knowl- 
edge would  probably  have  to  be  gained  by  experience. 

AGRICULTURE 

ifi  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  growth  of  sugar.  Mauritius  sugar 
is  undeniably  amongst  the  finest  in  the  world.  No  expense  is  spared  in 
tbe  acquisition  of  the  most  improved  machinery,  and  the  government 
botanist  has  quite  recently  returned  from  a  three  years'  tour  in  search 
of  the  finest  and  newest  specimens  of  canes. 

The  sugar  industry  is  carried  on  at  high  pressure.  There  are  160 
estates,  the  finest  of  which  are  from  1,000  to  1,500  acres  in  extent^ 
and  employ  from  700  to  900  hands,  and  in  average  seasons  pcoduce 
from  four  to  five  million  pounds  of  sugar,  French  weight.  Owing: 
to  the  stony  nature  of  the  soil,  plows  cannot  be  used.  Everything  iii 
the  way  of  culture  is  done  by  hand,  not  because  the  people  are  be- 
hind the  age,  but  for  the  reason  just  mentioned.  Mules  and  oxen 
are  used  to  cart  manure  to  the  cane-fields,  and  canes  from  the  fields 
to  the  sugar-mills.  They  afterwards  draw  the  manufactured  article, 
as  quickly  as  it  is  made,  to  the  railway,  or  direct  to  the  port  of  ship- 
ment. There  is  probably  not  one  planter  who  does  not  work  under 
advances  from  one  of  the  banks,  credit  companies,  or  mercantile  firms. 
The  capital  required  to  work  these  large  estates  is  enormous;  and, 
hence,  as  the  sugar  is  made  it  is  sent  to  the  docks  to  be  stored  until 
sold.  There  are  several  fine  vauilleries,  and  the  pods  grown  are  of 
^ood  quality.  Aloe  fiber  is  also  produced,  out  of  which  good  rope  is 
made.  This  industry  might,  and  probably  will,  become  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  island. 

At  the  present  time  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  land  is  under  cul- 
tivation.  With  the  exception  of  portions  of  the  Savanne  district,  a. 
broad  belt  around  the  seaboard,  once  under  sugar  crops,  has  become 
sterile  and  is  abandoned  to  whatever  will  grow  thereon.  In  these  dis^ 
tricts  the  aloe  luxuriates ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  it  thrives^ 
better  in  a  wild  state,  upon  these  lands,  than  when  grown  ux>on  culti^ 
vated  grounds.  Up  to  this  time  the  difficulty  has  been  the  want  or 
suitable  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  fiber.  The  pulpy- 
leaf  of  the  plant  is  more  than  three-fourths  juice  and  refuse.  There  is^. 
therefore,  against  the  development  of  this  industry  defective  machinery 
and  an  immense  waste  of  power.  To  remedy  these  defects  the  govern- 
ment some  time  since  offered  92,500  as  a  bonus  to  any  manufactnreir 
who  should  produce  the  best  machine  for  dressing  aloe  fiber.  But  the 
amount  appears  to  have  been  too  small  to  tempt  inventors.  What 
seems  to  be  required  is  a  light  traction  engine  capable  of  getting  from 
place  to  place  where  the  leaves  may  be  crushcni  at  given  points,  so 
that  the  transport  of  a  mass  of  useless  matter  may  be  avoided.  A 
proposition  has  just  been  made,  however,  by  a  London  engineer  to  sap> 
ply  a  semi-portable  engine  and  machinery,  such  as  he  manufactures  for 
the  preparation  of  the  Sisal  hemp,  grown  in  large  quantities  in  Mexico. 
The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  has  taken  the  matter  up,  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  what  has  been  so  long  wanting  has  been  at  last  discovered. 

Coffee  of  fair  quality  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  in  Mauritiu.«j,  but 
the  industry  has  not  yet  taken  firm  root  in  the  soil.  Probably  the  peri- 
odical cyclones  which  pass  over  the  islands  are  as  great  a  drawback  to 
the  development  of  this  industry  as  anything  else. 
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Bum  is  very  extensively  distilled  from  molasses  of  low  quality ;  so  low 
in  fact,  that  tons  of  it  are  spread  upon  the  ground  for  manure.  The  ruu 
is,  in  my  opinion,  inferior  to  that  produced  at  Bourbon,  and  of  course 
far  behind  the  products  of  Jamaica  and  Demerara.  One  reason  of  it 
inferior  quality  may  perhaps  arise  out  of  the  circumstance  that  it  is  pu 
in  the  market  and  consumed  here  as  soon  as  it  is  distilled. 

LABOR  AND  WAGES. 

Labor  is  plentiful  and  wages  reasonable.  Coolies  have  for  years  pas 
been  imported  from  India,  under  contracts  of  service  for  five  years,  th< 
engagements  being  entered  into  before  an  agent  of  this  government  resi 
dent  at  the  port  of  departure.  Planters  requiring  fresh  hands  hav< 
been  aecustouied  to  indent  upon  the  government  for  the  number  desired 
and  when  these  indents  are  sufficient  to  fill  the  'tween  decks  of  a  shi] 
they  are  forwarded  to  Mauritius.  On  arrival  here  they  are  taken  charge 
of  by  the  immigration  department,  and  distributed  amongst  the  planter 
who  have  indented  for  them.  The  duration  of  contract  is  five  years 
upon  a  fixed  scale  of  wages  and  rations.  Upon  most  well-manage< 
estates  these  i>eople  have  many  privileges  not  included  in  their  con 
tracts.  They  are  allowed  to  keep  cows,  goats,  pigs,  fowls,  &c.,  by  th 
rearing  and  sale  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  make  considerable  addi 
tions  to  their  earnings.  It  is  optional  with  the  women  whether  the; 
work  or  not.  They  are  under  no  contract,  but  sometimes  during  th 
season  they  go  out  to  cut  canes  at  day  wages.  Vernacular  schools  wer 
established  a  few  years  since  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  estat 
laborers,  but  from  some  cause  or  other  they  have  not  been  successful 
and  are  to  be  gradually  discontinued,  and  the  children  are  to  be  gat  I 
ered  into  the  ordinary  government  schools,  the  education  imparted  i 
which  is  of  a  high  standard.  If  on  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  er 
gagement  immigrants  desire  to  return  to  India,  free  passages  are  pn 
vided  for  themselves  and  families  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  Most  c 
them  take  home  what  for  them  are  considerable  <ums  of  money  ;  enougl 
in  fact,  to  make  them  persons  of  some  importance  in  their  native  vi! 
•Jages. 

Emigration  to  Mauritius  is  thus  rendered  somewhat  i>opular  in  case 
^wherein  caste  prejudices  do  not  prevent  from  crossing  the  sea  Hindu 
^f  certain  sects.  But,  although  many  Indians  return  to  their  nativ 
country,  by  far  too  great  a  number  remain  in  Mauritius.  It  is  generall 
admitted  that  the  island  is  overcrowded,  and  that  there  are  on  the  spc 
sufficient  hands  to  do  the  work  of  the  country;  and  well-informed  pei 
sons  consider  that  immigration  should  be  suspended.  The  habitue 
•these  people  are  at  the  best  far  from  cleanly,  and  fever  and  disea« 
have  been  increased,  if  not  engendered,  by  their  presence.  Every  suga 
mill  is  built  as  near  a  stream  as  possible,  and  from  some  strange  ovei 
•sight  the  laborers'  camps — sometimes  containing  1,000  persons — ar 
oconstructed  upon  the  banks  of  such  stream.    The  rest  need  not  be  tolc 

if,  therefore,  we  take  into  consideration  that  Mauritius  is  rapidly  Ix 
yjoming  an  Asiatic  settlement,  we  need  not  feel  greatly  surprised  if  th 
general  health  of  the  place  should  assimilate  to  that  of  Asiatic  countrie 
generally.  Out  of  a  total  population  of  357,339  at  the  end  of  1871 
243,386  wei'e  Asiatics — Arabs,  Hindus,  and  Chinese.  Astheremainin, 
113,953  covers  persons  of  African  descent,  of  all  degrees,  it  will  be  see 
tliat  the  white  population  is  by  no  means  numerous.  As  every  negr 
was  either  introduced  into  the  island,  or  born  in  it,  a  slave  in  times  past 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  richest  families  in  the  country  belong  to  wha 
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iei  termed  the  colored  population  goes  far  to  prove  that  thej-  were  not 
devoid  of  energy  and  perseverance  not  so  long  since.  It  is,  however,  an 
undoubted  tact  that,  in  commerce  at  least,  they  are  being  outstripped 
in  the  race  by  the  Asiatics.  The  entire  grain  trade  between  the  East 
and  Mauritius  is  in  the  hands  of  Arab  and  Hindu  merchants,  who  also 
ship  the  sugar  that  goes  to  India.  The  grain  imports  in  1879  maj^  be 
roughly  stated  at  5,780,075  rupees.  This  amount  fell  to  their  share,  ex- 
clusive of  other  articles  imported  by  them ;  whilst  in  return  they  sent 
sngar  amounting  in  value  to  9,907,817  rupees.  The  lower  clafis  retail 
8of^good8  trade  is  also  in  the  hands  of  Asiatics,  whilst  the  retail  gro- 
cery and  oilmen's  stores  business  is  almost  monopolized  by  Chinamen, 
every  one  of  whom  holds  a  wine,  spirit,  beer,  and  tobacco  license.  The 
ordinary  creole  of  African  descent  cannot  compete  with  the  Asiatic. 

BANKING  FACILITIEfi. 

There  are  two  banks  at  Port  Louis — one  a  colonial  institution,  theother 
a  branch  of  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation.  Both  do  a  remarkably  good 
business.  A  third  banking  establishment  is  just  starting — a  branch  of 
the  Franco-Egyptian  Bank. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  principal  enactments  of  1879  wtjre  ordinance  Ko.  3,  to  provide  to 
the  government  facilities  towards  the  economical  and  speedy  construc- 
tion of  a  certain  railway  in  the  Island  of  Mauritius;  ordinance  No.  4^ 
for  preventing  the  progress  of  contagious  diseases  among  cattle  and. 
other  animals;  ordinance  No.  5,  to  remove  doubts  resulting  from  certaia 
provisions  of  the  code  of  commerce,  at  present  applicable  to  anonymous 
companies ;  ordinance  No.  6,  to  authorize  the  raising  of  the  sum  oC 
£105,000  upon  debentures  for  the  construction  of  a  certain  railway  ia 
the  Island  of  Mauritius;  ordinance  No.  7,  to  authorize  the  raising  of  a 
loan  of  £220,000,  on  the  credit  of  the  revenues  of  Mauritius,for  the  pur- 
pose of  redeeming  the  debentures  issued  under  ordinance  No.  19  of  1862  ; 
ordinance  No.  10,  to  authorize  the  raising  of  £700,000,  on  the  credit  of 
the  revenues  of  Mauritius,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  and  consoli- 
dating the  public  loans  of  Mauritius  and  to  defray  the  expenses  incident 
to  snch  conversion. 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Of  these  there  are  twenty-seven,  exclusive  of  those  wholly  maintained 
at  government  expense.  Of  these  twenty-seven,  all  except  three  are 
connected  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-three 
are  chiefly  supported  by  grants  of  public  money.  The  remaining  seven 
are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  remaining  three  insti- 
tutions belong  to  the  Protestant  Church.  Two  of  these  receive  state 
aid,  and  the  third  is  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions.  Besides 
these  are  the  government  establishments,  the  chief  of  which  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  paid  poor  law  commissioner.  The  headquarters 
are  the  Barkly  Asylum,  situated  in  a  healthy  part  of  the  country.  On 
the3l6t  of  December,  1870,  there  were  27S  persons  in  the  asylum,  ex- 
clusive of  some  500  paupers  who  had  passed  through  the  establishment 
during  the  year.  Connected  with  Barkly  Asylum  are  six  poor  law  hos- 
pitals, situated  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  The  number  of  patients 
in  these  six  hospitals  on  December  31, 1879,  was  2t)(»,  exclusive  of  about 
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6,000  persons  who  bad  passed  through  during  the  year.  •  Again,  there 
are  ten  poor  law  dispensaries  scattered  about  the  island  for  the  con 
venience  of  out-door  paupers.  In  these  dispensaries  medicines  were 
furnished  gratis  to  16,474  persons  during  the  year.  An  analysis  oi 
these  patients  shows  that  13,533  belonged  to  what  is  here  called  the 
^neral  population,  n  «.,  whites  and  colored  people  of  African  descent, 
whilst  only  2,941  belonged  to  the  Asiatic  population.  These  figures  are 
significant,  as  showing  the  disinclination  of  Indians  to  submit  to  regu- 
lar medical  treatment.  The  cost  of  the  government  charitable  institu 
tious,  exclusive  of  the  sums  given  to  those  under  private  management, 
was  279,609  rupees. 

In  connection  with  poor  law  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  fever,  for  the 
prevalence  of  which  Mauritius  has  of  late  years  obtained  an  unenviable 
notoriety.    In  considering  the  state  of 

PUBLIC   HEALTH, 

we  have  to  remember  that,  from  having  been  one  of  the  most  salu 
brious  places  near  the  tropics,  Mauritius  ha«,  of  late  years,  become 
exceedingly  unhealthy.  Various  theories  have  been  put  forward  tc 
aiccount  for  the  change  in  this  respect.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
deforestation  on  a  large  scale,  the  presence  of  an  immense  number  o1 
Asiatics,  the  discharge  into  streams  of  water  of  the  refuse  from  sugai 
houses  and  distilleries,  and  a  certain  amount  of  carelessness  on  the  pari 
of  the  general  inhabitants,  may  be  accepted  as  the  cause  of  the  spreacl 
of  malarial  fever — the  germs  of  which  are  believed  to  have  been  ira 
ported  from  abroad.  For  more  than  a  year  past  a  committee,  appointed 
hy  the  government,  has  been  conducting  inquiries  with  the  view  to  as 
certain  the  real  cause  of  the  fever,  and  devise  if  possible  means  for  ite 
abatement.  I  have  been  permitted  to  see  a  yet  unpublished  report, 
drawn  up  and  sent  in  to  the  committee  by  an  eminent  medical  man 
As  the  report  will  be  published  long  before  these  remarks  meet  the  eye 
of  the  public,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  my  quoting  one  or  two  o1 
the  results  of  the  doctor's  interesting  researches.  Although  the  mala 
rial  fever  only  began  to  assume  an  epidemic  form  towards  the  end  ol 

1865,  the  health  of  the  colony  had  been  highly  unsatisfactory'  during 
the  four  previous  years. 

THE   FIRST    WAVE   OF   THE  EPIDEMIC — 1865-'06. 

The  epidemic  commenced  about  the  end  or  middle  of  November,  1865, 
at  Petite  Riviere,  Albion,  and  Gros  Cailloux,  in  the  district  of  Black 
Biver,  became  more  prevalent  during  the  first  and  second  quart/Crs  ol 

1866,  and  subsided  somewhat  during  the  third  and  beginning  of  the 
fourth  quarters.  In  November  and  December,  1866,  the  disease  started 
afresh,  gathered  force,  extended  the  range  of  its  ravages,  and  culmin 
ated  in  the  great  epidemic  of  1867.  The  epidemic  of  1866,  starting  from 
Petite  Riviere,  a  country  and  thinly  popnlatcnl  place,  extended  northward?^ 
in  succession  to  Grand  River,  Failles,  Cassis,  Port  Louis,  Rochebois,  the 
village  of  Pamplemousses,  the  arsenal,  aud  southwards  as  far  as  the  vil 
lage  of  Bambous.  In  this  period  of  its  progress  the  disea.se  was  more  or 
less  limited  to  low  and  unhealthy  localities,  and  chiefly  affected  the  In 
dians  and  the  poorer  class  of  Creoles.  The  mortality,  excepting  in  the 
vicinity  of  Petite  Rivi<^»re,  was  comparatively  slight. 
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THE  SECOND  WAVE— 1866-'67. 

The  great  epidemic  wave  of  1867  spread  over  all  that  district  which 
had  been  alreaily  visited  by  the  wave  of  the  previous  year.  It  extended 
in  January  to  those  parts  of  Painplemoasses  district  that  had  hitherto 
e«cai>ed,  reached  Riviere  due  Remport  in  February,  and  Flacq  in  the 
end  of  April  and  May.  In  the  same  way  it  gradually  spread  toward  the 
southeru  extremity  of  Black  River,  and  also  invaded  the  lower  parts  of 
Moka  and  Plaiues  Wilhems.  During  this  period  the  epidemic  was  at  its 
height,  and  within  the  comparatively  limited  area  to  which  it  was  then 
confined  the  mortality  was  appalling.  It  spared  no  class;  Europeans 
and  natives,  rich  and  poor,  wei^e  struck  down  by  the  same  invisible 
enemy.  Xearly  a  third  of  the  population  of  Port  Louis  died,  and 
above  30,000  perished  during  the  year  in  the  affected  districts.  During 
a  part  of  this  time  quinine  sold  at  $150  an  ounce ! 

THE  THIRD  WAVE — 1867-68. 

The  third  wave  commenced  in  the  end  of  1867,  or  the  beginning  of 
l'S6S.  Although  less  fatal  than  that  of  1867,  it  extended  its  range,  pass- 
ing from  Flacq  down  the  east  coast  to  Grand  Port,  and  from  Black 
Eiver  to  Savaue,  so  as  to  encircle  the  island  and  overflow  the  whole 
coantry,  except  the  high  lands  in  the  interior.  (It  may  be  here  noticed 
in  passing  that  this  year  (1868)  also  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  the  same 
fever  in  the  neighboring  island  of  Reunion — three  years  after  its  appear- 
ance in  Mauritius.)  The  epidemic  thus  advanced  in  three  distinct  an- 
nual waves,  with  two  periods  of  recession.  Its  progress  was  slow,  but 
:t  was  steadily  onwards.  It  could  readily  be  traced  from  week  to  week 
advancing  both  to  the  north  and  south.  Oases  of  the  disease,  more  or 
less  namerons,  occurred  in  advance  of  the  epidemic  wave  and  heralded 
its  approach. 

After  1868  the  disease  may  be  said  to  have  subsided  as  an  epidemic, 
'>ut  it  has  lingered  on  as  an  endemic,  continuing  to  be  more  or  less  prev- 
alent in  different  localities,  and  more  or  less  fatal  in  different  years; 
taking  the  place  of  some  diseases  which  formerly  prevailed,  modifying 
the  course  of  others,  dominating  over  all,  adversely  affecting  the  con- 
stitution of  that  part  of  the  population  subjected  to  its  influence,  and 
proving  in  itself  the  cause  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  deaths  regis- 
tered in  the  colony  since  1869. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  interesting  matter  in  the  report  I 
jave  already  referred  to,  did  space  admit  of  its  introduction  here.  I 
'^ill,  however,  briefly  state  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  Malarial  fever 
was  not  endemic  in  the  island  before  the  year  1865,  and  was  unknown, 
even  as  a  8|>oradic  disease,  until  1857.  The  steadily  increasing  number 
of  cases  of  malarial  fever  met  with  after  1857  indicate  that  between 
that  year  and  1865  changes  had  been  going  on  favorable  to  the  spread 
of  malaria.  The  most  material  circumstance  that  has  led  to  Mauritius 
'teeoming  the  habitat  of  malaria  is  the  extensive  destruction  of  the 
forests  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  which  has  caused  large  tracts  of 
land  on  the  sea-coast  to  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  fluctuations  in  the 
iiamidity  of  soil  and  air,  and  more  frequent  and  severe  inundations 
and  droughts.  The  running  to  waste  of  fertile  and  formerly  cultivated 
land  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  humidity  of  the  soil  and  air  prepared 
the  lower  lands — naturally  miasmatic— for  the  propagation  of  the  fever 
germ  ;  while  the  severe  inundations  and  droughts  of  1865  actually  de- 
termined the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic.    The  pollution  of  rivers  and 
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streams  by  organic  matters  (derived  from  the  discharges  of  sugar-mill 
and  distilleries) — which  readily  undergo  chemical  changes,  and  have 
besides,  the  property  of  determining  change  in  organic  substances  sut 
mitted  to  their  action — is  not  only  injurious  to  public  health,  but  cal 
culated  to  favor  the  spread  of  malarial  fever.  Meteorological  condi 
tions  effect  a  variation  of  about  16  per  cent,  in  the  mortality  of  th^ 
endemic  fever ;  and  the  insanitary  conditions  in  Port  Louis  increase 
the  mortality  about  5  per  cent.  The  disease  is  intimately  connecter 
with  the  soil  and  altitude  of  dififerent  localities ;  and  there  are  limite< 
foci  of  malaria  in  otherwise  comparatively  healthy  localities,  as,  fo 
instance,  in  Port  Louis.  A  single  house,  a  small  cluster  of  houses,  ma; 
be  subject  to  the  malarial  influence,  while  the  neighboring  house 
escape.  In  these  concentrated  foci  family  after  family  entering  upoi 
the  occupation  of  the  infected  premises  succumb  to  the  malady  au( 
either  die  or  have  to  leave  the  spot. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  recording  my  deep  sense  of  th 
kindness  and  courtesy  which  have  been  extended  to  me  since  my  arriva 
at  Mauritius,  both  by  his  excellency  the  governor,  the  lieutenant-govei 
nor,  and  the  heads  of  departments  with  whom  I  have  been  brought  ii 
contact.  On  every  side  I  have  met  with  the  greatest  willingness  t< 
afford  me  such  information  as  I  needed,  and  every  assistance  that  wa 
in  their  power  to  render.  ' 

THOMAS  T.  PKENTIS, 

Consvl, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Port  Louift,  July  10,  1881. 


Stale mtnt  showing  the  importti  at  Mauriiiufifor  the  year  endlny  Dec^nher  31,  1879. 


Description. 


ikcid : 

Carbolic 

Muriatic 

Sulphuric...  kilograms  . 
.A  mmonia : 

Carbooate  of  .kilograma. 

Liquor  of 


Quantity.     Value  entered. 


_J 


23,089 
313 


Saltsof i 

Sulphate  of . . kilograms . . , 

Superphosphate  of  .  .do. . ' 

Animoniacalaalts do..! 

Animals:  | 

Asses number.. 

Birds   

Cows  and  oxen . number. . 

Deer do 

Dogs do 


1,044.027 

21,858 
293 

273  ' 


Peacocks . 
Sheep  .... 


.do. 
do 


Swine do. 

Turtles do 

Apothecary  waree* — 


,004 

1 

26 


745 


343  I 

507 


aw.  00 

19.00 
2.101.00 

249. 00 
507.  90 

280.00 
198.  083.  50 

775.  00 
237.50 

7,960.00 

60.00 

154, 788. 00 

30.00 

1,230.00 


Gazelles  .... 

do.. 

1 

50.00 

Goat* 

do... 

15  1 

122.00 

Horses 

do... 

805  , 

72.  895.  00 

Mules 

do  .. 

2. 138 

199.  980.  00 

™uties  Countries  whence  import*** 


Rupees. 


Fnited  Kingdom. 
France,  United  Kingdou  . 
do.  do. 

United  Kingdom. 
Australia,  United  Klngdiui 

France. 
United  Kingdom  and  Franc 
United    Kingdom,    Franc 

and  AustnOia. 
France. 
United  Kingdom. 


10.00 
6.461.00 

.1634.00 
643.00  ' 
238.259.18 


I  India,  Muscat,  Per!»ia. 

I  France. 

I  Madagascar. 

, !  India. 

137.60  i  France.    United    Klnc'dori 

I      Uruguay,  &c. 

I  France. 

'  India  and  Muscat. 

!  Australia,  Sandalwood,  Aa 

I  Uruguay.    Argentine    Coi 

I      federation,  See. 

Reunion. 

;  Australia,  Umgnay,  Franc 

I      &c. 

I  Madagascar,  India,  &.c. 

Madagascar,  Reunion. 

13.757.54     France,    United    Kingdcw 
India.  Reunion,  &c. 
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IVfi*  Hption. 


Qnantlty.    Valne  entered.     "^JKtieJ."^      CoontiiM  whence  importi-«l. 


^PP»r^ 

Arma,  Stc  -. 

C*iwi 

Cartridge>* 

PowUng-pi<H^**ti.  number. . 

Gnnpowdfr. .  kiloj^ramM'. . 

i  fault number.. 

Pistole do 

Rifl*-* do.... 

Maakete do.... 

Shot,  bead . . .  kilograma .  .• 
SwoTdaand  cutlaaaes  No 
Arrowroot kiloKrams.. 

AapbaH do....' 

Raeon  and  bAin« do 

Hags,  empty ; 

Gmnj number. . 

Linen do 


170 
49.  721 


10 

27t< 


344 

10, 143 

22 

2,035 

17.144 
44,606 


876,508 
603,105 


Straw  . 


do... 


Cacao do.... 

Bark,  tannei'n. .  .kilopruns. . 
fiaaketa  and  baaket- work,  do. . 
B«ada.  ornamental 


1. 578, 259 

176,384 
22,468 


h«^f  aa]te<l kilograms. 

h^T  and  ale.  all  sorts 


505,209 


beUowH,  smiths'  . . .  number. . 
Betel  outs 


604 
45 


Blocking 

Hlocka,  sbippiug . . .  number. . 

beau do.. 

Books,  printe<l 

Braa kilogram*..     1,500,715 

Bread  and  biscuits do. . . .  28. 287  , 

Bricks  and  tflt-s do. . . .         411. 075 

Brimstone   do...  81,764  ; 

Brashes  and  brooms 

Boating meters.. 


Batier kilograms.. 

Cskbinet  an«l  upholstery 

<'smphor kilograms. . 

<!andles: 

Tallow kilograms. . 

Compiwition do 

Wax  and  sperm... do.... 

Ciines  and  sticks.,  .number.. 

CasQtehoQc kilograms . . 

( 'sootchouc,  manufactured  . . 

Cards,  playing 

Carriages number.. 

Carta  and  wagons do 

<Jasts  of  statue* do.... 

Csanenti. kilograms. . 

do... 


2, 218 
72, 415 


83.669 


3,120 
8,149 

7.170  , 

880 
30,837 


14 

10 

19 

589, 443 

57.  227 


Rupees. 
239,  551. 48 


310.50 
4,  275.  55 
ti.  313.  80 

2:>,O31.0O 

31.00 

1,  502.  38 

277. 00 
1, 291.  76 

2,  124.  00 

29.00 
:)08.22 

360.50 
38,115.97 


112,  486.  81 
51,719.60  I 


98. 503. 75 

11, 193. 41 
1,659.50 

460.50  . 
2,565.00 


138,  514. 50  I 

140,205.30 

908.00 
15. 919. 86 

8. 677. 32 
565.00 

3,  434. 43 

55,  256. 21 

134, 082. 04 
4,938.65 

26, 065. 00 

7.921.00 

6, 959. 36 

750.82 

65,022.16 

36,616.23 

45, 636. 70 


1,484.58  ' 

8.197.00  , 

6,189.25  i 

335.  20 

33,166.00 

7,090.66  : 

1,455.22  , 

9.775.00  I 

1,754.00  I 

674.00  ' 
16,561.50 

39,696.31  ' 


Buittes. 

12,152.83     United    Kingdom,    Franc-e. 
Pondicherry,  India,  Sec. 

1 8. 93     United  Kingdom. 
.^4. 50     United  Kingdom  and  Francp. 
465.56  !  Madagascar,    United  King- 

,      dom,  France,  &.c. 
440. 40  I  United  Kingdom,  Cape,  and 
I      Fiance. 
1. 62     Java,  Reunion. 
91.13  ;  France,  United  Stotes,  I16- 

union.  Java. 
18. 70     France.  United  Kingdom. 
6. 20     ('ape,  Reunion,  dio. 
107. 94     United  Kingdom,  France. 
196. 00  ,  S^'union,  India,  Java. 
27.56  i  Madai;ascar,  India,  France,. 

United  KUigdom. 
24. 34  ,  United  Kingdom. 
1, 960. 73     United  Kingdom.  Australia, 
France,  Cape,  &c. 

6, 934. 25     India,  Reunion.  Jara,  &o. 
3.445.56     France,    United    Kingdom, 
Peru,    Argentine  Confed- 
eration. 

Madagascar,    Reunion, 

France,  Pern. 

Sej'chelles,  Reunion. 

112.02  •  Australia. 

31. 69  France,  United  Kingdom. 
62.11     United    Kingdom,    France, 

India. 
9, 479. 94  ,  Australia,  United  Kingdom, 

'      Reunion.  United  SUtea. 
31,06.^29     United    Kingdom,    Ceylon, 
Australia,  France. 

59. 70  United  Kingdom. 

1. 129. 38     Ceylon,  In&,  Pondicherry, 
France. 
588. 10  ,  United  Kingdom,  France. 
32.29     United  Kingdom,  Java,  In- 
dia. United  SUtes. 
231.84     IndiA,      United      Kingdom, 
S««ychelles,  &c. 

United    Kingdom,    Franc«v 

Austndia,  &c. 
9. 019, 00  '  Australia,  India.  Cape,  &c. 

204.81  AuHtralia.    Cape,    United 

Kingdom,  Peru,  &c. 

United  Kingdom,  France. 

538.65  do.  do. 

367. 04     United  Kingdom.  France,  &  c. 
27.54     United    Kingdom,     France, 
Reunion. 
2. 663. 76     France,  Madagascar,  Anstra- 

;      lis.  United  Kingdom,  Stc. 
2,454.34  I  France,    United    Kingdom, 

;      India,  Reunion.  Sec. 
3,075.37     Unite<l    Kingdom,    France, 
Reunion,  India,  &c. 

100. 13     France. 

543.18     India,   Pondicherry, .  United 

Kingdom. 
417.78     United    Kingdom,    France^ 

India. 
18. 45     France.  Singapore,  India. 
4. 05     Madagascar. 
474. 91  ,  United  Kingdom,  France. 
98. 23     France.  United  Kingdom. 

659.82  ,  France,    United    Kingdem, 

Australia. 
2. 70     United  Kingdom.  R6nnion. 
44. 28     France,  Pondicherry. 
845.  r>2     United    Kingdom,    France, 
Reunion,  &e. 
2.517.98  .  United    Kingdom,    France 
AuHtralia,  Cape. 
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Statement  ihawing  the  imports  at  MaurittM,  ^c. — Cojitiniied. 


Description. 


Quantity. 


Value  entered.     "^XSm  ^'  '  Ck»«ntriee  whence  imported. 


Chocolate,  dtc.. 


..do. 


Clay do.... 

Clookaand  watchee,  noinber . . 
Coala kilograms.. 

Coffee do 

Confectionery 

Coonac,  &o 


6, 421 

13, 914 

1,467 

31, 086,  232 

1, 125, 6o9 


Copner : 

Old kilofframs . . 

Rods number. . 

8heets  and  nails. .  .kilos. . 

Corda^: 

Coir kilograms.. 

Hemp do 

Cordials  and  liquors . .  liters . . 

Cork kilograms. . 

Corks  and  bungs gross. . 

Com: 

Grain,  meal,  and  barley, 

kilograms. 
Beans kilograms. . 


DhoU. 


.bags. 


Grain do... 

Lentils do. . . 

Maize kilograms.. 


Oatmeal . . . 
Oats 


.do. 
do 


Pease do 

Pollard do 

Rice ^A}^  - ' 

Wheat do.... 

Wheat  floor,  .kilograms . . 
Cotton  manufactures : 

Plain meters. . 


Colored  . 


do  ... 


Counterpanes,  Sec... Ho.. 
Hosiery 


179.  3^0 

28.  871 

390 

124. 765 


135, 826 
217, 591 

19.423 

I 
8 
54,978  , 


54,585 

224,764  ' 

77,374  i 

128,801  : 
3,200 
1,463,643 

132 
4,912,388 

201,082  ! 
92,  529 
871,765 
125,  839 

3,657,632  \ 

8,335,516  ; 

3,469,120  ; 

322 


Cotton,  sewing kilos..'  6,870  ; 

Wicks,  wast€i.  &c. . do  . . .  5, 476 
do...         196,249 


Wool 

Diamonds 

Smrtheoware     and     china,  |        861,350 
pieces.  , 

Eggs number..  2,400 

Feathers,  ornamental ' , 


Fiber: 

Aloe  kilograms.. 

Rapid do  .. 

Fire  work.M 


14,45«)  I 
59.  218 


Fish: 


I 


Dried  and  salted  . .  kilos . .     1,  824, 281 


Pickled  salmon do 

Other  kind« do 


210 
277,  973 


Ruveet. 
7,128.70 

402.00  I 

19. 118. 53  < 

512,061.39    . 

I 
504,  038.  73  | 

39, 189. 28  I 

7, 807. 90  '. 

12, 604.  07  I 

316.00 
77, 036.  88 

23,916.00  ; 
70,  685.  69  ' 
I 
22,  046. 74 

8.00 : 

19, 703. 11 

I 

3,646.80  J 

40,924.34 

I 
388,864.00 

631.  698.  00  , 
16, 165.  00 
54, 600. 13  : 

36.00 
478,741.00 

19.904.78 
8.037.00  : 
4.404.964.08  I 
174,416.44 

487,497.13  [ 

424,058.96 

555,066.11  I 

866.90 
38,265.72 

28,881.90 

1,733.34 

I 
44,871.79 

150.00    . 
54,582.76 


Rupeet. 
447. 59 

26.55 
1,280.32 


22, 372.  24 
2,534.22 


France,     United    Kingdom 

Ut'union. 
Fnited  Kingdom.  France. 
Fmnce,  Uuited  Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom,  AustroliM 

India,  Peru,  &c. 
Java,  Ceyloo,    Madagancar 

&c. 
United    Kingdom,    France 

Australia,  ^>ingapo^e. 
India. 


279. 16     Java,  Reunion,  Tape,  Ac 
21.34     Fi-ance,  ('ni ted  Kingdom. 
5. 175. 51     Uuit«d    Kingdom,    France 
India. 


1,  599. 99 
4, 280. 10 

15. 156. 52 

..54 
1.  380. 18 


Flower.  aHifl.'iftl 


19.00 
1. 102.  50 


3,440.00  i 
14,648.50  I 
4.600.30 


275,  335.  64 

216.09 
34,  044.  00 

11,339.16 


436.68  ' 

1,718.12  [ 

28,  891. 17  I 

48,  763.  36 

1, 142.51 

8, 103.  58 

i 

2. 44  ' 

39,044.32  * 

1,608.05  i 
740.23 
348,540.6.i  , 
15,  389.  89  I 

28,555.22 

30,477.03 

31,  292.  35 

58.45 
3,512.82 

1,856.17 

114.  83  ' 

289.85 

"3,' 558.' 44* 


1.28 
72.40 


India,  Cape,  Ceylon. 
United    Kingdom.     Fraoo« 

India.  AuHtralia,  drn. 
France,    United     Kingdon 

Madagascar,  Sic. 
United  Kingdom. 
France,     United    Kingdom 

R^'nnion. 

India,   Australia,   Fmgua] 

&c. 
Cape,      France,     Austral  it 

Madagascar. 
India,  Madagasc4ir.  Franc< 

Ceylon. 
India,  Pondicherry,  Persia. 
India,  Reunion. 
Cape,   India,   Uruguay.    Ai 

gentine  Confederation. 
United  Kingdom. 
India,  Australia,  Cape,  Un 

guay. 
Reunion,  India,  Cape. 
Australia,  Cape. 
India,  Madagascar,  Cape. 
Urn  sua  V,  India,  Persia,  Am 

tralia.' 
Australia.    Uruguay.    Indi; 

Reunion. 
United    Kingdom,     France 

India,  Pondicherry. 
United     Kingdom,      Pood 

cherry,  France,  India. 
France,  tTnitt>d  Kingdom. . 
United    Kingdom,     Frane 

India. 
United    Kingdom.     Fnuic< 

India. 
India.     United    Kingdoi 

France. 
India. 

France.  United  Kingdom. 
India,    United    Kinsdoi 

France,  Singapore.  Pond 

cherry.  &o. 
France. 
United     Kingdom.     Franc 

India. 


1. 35     MadagAAcar. 
30. 92  Do. 

285.  78     Singapore.  Uiiitetl  Kingdoi 
France. 

16.331.30     Cape,   ludid.    United    Kin 
dom.  Xcwfoundlujid 
2. 10     United  Kingdom. 
2,  779.  73     NewfoundUnd,  United  Ria 
dom,  France.  lU<unl«»n. 
7.59.99     France.  United  Kingdom 
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Description. 


Dri«d  almonds kilott. 

Apples do — 

CoeoanntH namber . 

I>4tes kilograms. 


Fig* do.. 

PUUchio  nutfi ....  do  ■ , 
Raisins do.. 


Walnnts do... 

Xot  enumerat<Hi ...  do 


Fresh . 


Qnantity. 


10, 816 

25 

717, 327 

102,537 

75] 
281 
6,645 

761  ! 
1, 747  1 


r<»paJ . 


HabeMMhery.  Ac  , 

Bair. 

Hots* kUo>;rama.. 

<)nMm<«tal 


H»rtirare  and  cutlery    

fiau: 

J'wlt... namber.. 

Silk do... 

^tnw do.... 

N>lah do  ... 

Other  aortu do  ... 

Hay  and  straw balos.. 

Hemp.andrMM^d  kiloeraros.. 


Hkl«*.  law  . 
Hso*T 


Hops 


-.do  .. 

liter;* . 


.kilosrams. 


"i"*!?* niiinWr.. 

dtlk,  of  T«*«s«>U  abandoned. 

^        nnmber 

i**U«» kilo2r»ai8.. 

Wr>Hixht   tnchorn  .kilo 

KTaOM. 

^»r kiloisramM.. 

'  i« do  ... 

Xails do  ... 

SbsPt do  ... 

Other  s<«rtii      .   . .  do 

<»W do  ... 

>'ilpluti>or do 

•  wx  warm ". 

•'-w-IrT 


Value  entered. 


^Jh«e kilograms..'  122,295  I 

<iinp?r do •  %73&, 

OrlaM:                                         I  I 

Window panes..]  104,083  1 

Bottle«. empty gross.. i  44  ' 

Mirrors.  &r . . . . number. .  42,245  , 

Gaa*.irar» do...  337,715  j 

•'ilne    kilograms..  1,673' 

•»r»i«.   do....  59,037 

(Troceries ' 


ArAbjc kilograms.  .1  2, 303  I 

do  ...;         18.518  i 


1,061  ; 


I 


23,540  ! 

361 
32,301 

2,  525 
7,878 

2.657  ; 

57.086  ■ 

2.901 
146  , 

92 

19.485 
11  ' 

15.UI9  I 

8.275  I 

1,079,239  ' 
437,538 
224.621  ; 


I 

507,425  I 

262,672  , 

99,300  ! 

5.960  ' 


Bupeet. 
3, 060. 70 
14.00 
18. 88a  57 

10, 873. 65 

43.00 

41.00 

2. 391.  80 

206.00  I 
922.50  I 

1.885.50  I. 


Amount  of 
duties. 


Rupeei. 
267.36 
.95 


742.57 

2.90 

.75 

161.44 

18.93 
62.01 


Countries  whence  imported. 


74, 527. 31 
301.69 

11,240.56 
446.00  I 

7. 49$.  52  ' 

34, 821.  50 

1,07L38  , 
4,636.33  , 
10, 033. 19 

I 

1,4.54.74  ; 

14, 451. 00  ' 
369. 323. 40  j 


739.50  , 
1,605.50  I 
I 
697. 526. 23 


32. 580. 14 
1, 161. 04 
14, 792  87 


5,009.64 
20.37 

749.  95 
30.12 

458.  57 

2,278.86 

70.03 
298.77 
657. 27 


India,  Aust  al'a,  France. 

United  Kingdom. 

Seychelles,  Johanna,  Mada- 
gascar. 

India,  Muscat,  Persia, 
Prance.  Cane. 

United  Kingdom. 

India,  Johanna. 

India,  Cape,  United  King- 
dom. Persia,  France. 

France,  India. 

United  Kingdom,  India, 
France. 

Seychelles,  Australia,  Re- 
union. . 

India,  Pondicherrr. 

India. 

France,  United  Kin<:dom. 
United  Kingdom,  India,  Aus- 

tn^a. 
France,     India.    Singapore, 

United  Kingdom. 
France.    United    Kingdom, 

Ceylon,  India. 
France,  United  Kingdom. 
Unite<l  Kingdom. 
United   Kingdom,    Cape. 

France,  India,  d:e. 


98. 14  I  France,  India,  United  King- 

I      dom. 
9. 39     Madagascar,  Singapore. 
23,953.88     France,    United    Kingdom, 
;      India,  &.c. 

49. 91  I  France,  United  Kingdom. 
71. 32  '  Madagascar,  I^^nce,  United 
I      Kingdom. 
31,452.29  '  United  Kingdom,  France,  In- 
I      dia,  Reunion,  &c. 


2, 191. 50  ' 
7,  202.  50  ! 

7.492.00 

7.  430.  61 

3, 521.  25  ' 
86.97  . 

61.00  , 

679. 16 
28.220.00  , 

6,  312.  10  I 

631.00  ' 

47,  516.  21 
25,295.41  I 
43.781.49  < 

70, 348.  31 
18,  208. 25 


224. 12  : 
76.00 
85,  676,  78 


2.  239.  87 
7^34 
886.53 

127.67 
518.58 


United  Kingdom,  France. 

France,  United  Kingdom. 

India.  France,  Madagascar, 
United  Kingdom,  &c. 

India,  Pondicherry. 

United  Kingdom.  France,  In- 
dia. 

Australia,  Uruguay,  Mada- 
gascar, dec. 

India,  Madagascar,  Philip- 
pines. &c. 

Java,  Madagascar. 

Reunion,  Singapore,  Austra- 
lia. 

United  Kingdom,  France, 
Reunion. 

Madagascar,  Pern. 

India,  Java,  and  five  oth^r 
countries. 

United  Kingdom.  France. 


45.  01 
5.86 


28.36 
1,  904. 39 


399.49 


43.95  '  India,    Philippinn^.     Peru, 
[      Java,  &c. 
2, 879. 13     United  Kingdom,  Franco. 
1, 573. 15  I  Do.  I>«.. 

2.947.48     United    Kingdom,     Franco, 

Madagascar. 
4,706.60  I  United  Kingdom. 
1.229.06  ,  Do. 

59.60     United   Kingdom,    Java, 
I      Fi-ance. 

I  Unit^'d  Kingdom,  France. 

5.13  -  France. 
5,  670.  85  I  France.  India,  United  King- 
dom, Pondicherry. 
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Statement  ehawing  the  imports  at  Mauritius^  ^o. — Coniiuuet'i. 


DeBcription. 


Quantity.     Valae  entered,    '^"^t^^  ^^      GoimtrmM  wh«^Do©  inipor 


Juice,  lemon  or  lime  .  .Iltev8. .  <  1, 636 

Jute kUojp-aius..  134,834 

Lard do  . . .  472,045 

Lead:                                         j  ' 

Old kilograms..  55 

Sheets  and  pipes  ..do 134,299 

Leather :                                       |  j 

Unwroaght. .kilogiams. .  34, 167  ' 

Boota  and  shoee . . .  paira . .  147, 640 

Gloves gross..  1,401 

Other  sorts 


Leeches -' 

Lime kilograms. . 

Carbonate  of do 

Nitrate  of do....; 

Phosphate  of do.... 

Superphosphate  of  do 

Linen : 

Manufactured,     plain,  ' 

meters. 
Ifanufactured,    colored, 

meters. 

Sails meters..! 

Sailcloth do ; 


10.000  I 

146.683  I 

133  : 

10,000  i 

176, 143 

1,735,941  I 


26,619 

12,219  i 

I 
1, 148 
118,559  I 

I 
6.008  I 


Thread kilograms. . ' 

Machinery  and  mill  work i 

Manure :  | 

Guano kilograms . .  j  27,  996, 146  i 


Other  sorts . . 


.do... 


742,224 


Maps  and  charts 

Matches  of  all  sorts 

Mathematical  instruments. 
Mais  and  matting 


Molasses kilograms.. 

Moss 

Musical  instruments 


Music,  ]»rinted ! 

Oakum kilograms..!  978 

Oil:  I 

Cloth meteis..'  4,319' 

Castor kilograms . .  348,  072 

Cocoanut Tlitei-s..  744,876  ' 

Gingely kilograms..  11,651  | 

Mustard do....,  114,293  , 

N  eat' s-foot liters . .  1  4, 456  I 

Olive do....  52,075 

Petroleum .do I  447,899 

Pistachio kilograms,  .j        911, 399 

Sperm liteis..'  4,637' 

Other  sorts do....         330,282  i 

Onions  and  garlic,  kilograms..  64,132  | 

Opium do....i  3,209 

Painters*  and  dyers'  colors ' 

I 

Paper :  i  ' 

Stationery 


Hanging...  rolls. .|         57,214 

Pearl    and    Scotch     barley,  ;  4,779 

kilograms.                        j  1 

Perfumery 


Pickles  and  sauces 

Pictures,  oil  paintings 

Pilch  and  tar barrels . 


# 


19 


I 


Jiupres. 

480.03 

9,966.66 
299,  427.  20 


7.60 
1^.604.90  , 
I 
37, 121.  27  j 

24C,  U64.  79 

16, 155.  08 
26,572.46 

248.44 

1,  877.  00 

48.00 

1,400.00  I 

16, 4M.  OU 

124,  897. 26 

*  I 

7.539.50  I 

2, 150.  00  I 

7,«46.50 
63,212.10 

11,660.58  I 
469. 146.  79 

305,  846. 00  I 

53, 106. 15  I 


32.  44 

21^.58 
It,  704,  28 


.52 
1,255.84 

2, 469.  40 

16,  213.  20 

1, 090.  47 
1, 785.  91 


360.75  ;. 

32,757.40  I 

6,  720. 89  > 

3,579.65  I 

1.24  ! 

204.20  I 
12,364.20 

3.320.64    . 
291.  30 

::,  831.  00 

88,  082.  74 

146,]9L43  I 

2,  498.  82 
33,561.34 

1,799.50  ' 
29,002.25 
40,078.82  j 

214,375.02  ! 

1,355.00 

30,219.27  I 

5.234.00  !. 
73,826.00 
95,058.32  ; 


12,061.67  j 

10,070.40 
858.94 

56,135.94  ' 

24,827.89  i 

5, 119.  00  ' 

:i.  107.  50 


Seychi'UeB.  TnitedKingc 

Jfudiu. 
India. 
India.  Franci%  United  S 

dom,  Kt'niniou,  &.c. 

Madagascar,  Fi-antt:. 
United  Kingdom,  Fi-anc 

Anstralia.    Pondiche: 

United  Kingdom,  Frai 
France,  India,  United  E 

dom,  Pondicberry,  6lc 
France.  United  Kingdoi 
United    Kingdom,     Frt 

Australia,  ^c. 
India,  Fi-ance,  Pondichei 
India,  France,  S<'ychell 
United  Kingdom.  * 
J^rance. 
Do. 
Australia.    France.     Ui 

Kingdom. 


508.92  :  UniUd  Kingdom,  Franc 

! 

145. 13  j  Do.  Do. 

528. 64  ,  K<'-uuiou,  India,  &.c. 
3,  518. 04  I  United  Kingdom,  Fniuci 
i      dia,  Muscat,  &.c. 

804. 03     United  Kingdom. 
I  France,  United  Kingdoi 

P^ra,  Australia, Cape,  Ui 

Kingdom. 

Australia,     France.      I: 

j      United  Kingdom. 

'  France,  UnitMl  Kingdoi 

2,  211. 15     United  Kingdom,  France 
409. 70     Fi-ance,  UniU«d  Kingdoi 
India,    Madagascar.    Ui 

Kingdom. 
Australia. 

Singapoiv.  Seychelles. 
France,     United    King 

Australia. 
France,  Unite<l  Kingdoi 
PYance,  Cape. 


206.87 

.09  ' 
13.78 
811.94 


19.67 

191. 12 
5,  939.  09 
9,  0-24.  68 

182.45 
2,  26.').  39 

:21.47 
2,  050.  09 
2,  474.  47 

14, 39a  91 

91.46 

1.861.35 


41, 164.  38 
5,  784.  20 


790.88 

712.96 
57.97 

3,  684.  58 

1,  578. 15 


209.  66 
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United  Kingdom,  Frau« 
India,  Poudiclierry. 
Seychelles. 
Pondicberry,  India. 
Imlia. 

United  Kingdom,  Austi 
France, -United  Kingdoi 
Keuniou,  Unite<l  Statei 

dia,  Newfoundland. 
Pondicberry.  India,  Ren 
United  Kingdom,  Seych 
Madagascar.    Unite^i    1 

dom,  France,  India. 
India,  Reunion,  Cape. 
India. 
United  Rinf;dom,  Franc 

dia.  Reunion. 

Franre,    Singapore,    U 

Kingdim,  India. 
France,  L'^nited  Kingdo 
United  Kingdom. 

France,  United  Kinf 
Singapoie,  India. 

Uuittd  Kingdom,  Ft 
Cape,  Singapoie.  &.C.. 

Fi-auce,  Reunion,  U 
Kingdom. 

United    Kingdom,     S« 
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Statement  showing  the  imports  at  MaHritiuSf  rf-c. — Coatiniied. 


Dew'ription. 


Quantity. 


Plaota  and  rooia 

Fta«ter  of  Paris .  ktlograms. . 
PUtod  and  gilt  warwi 


3.050 


P!at«d  and  wrought  silTfir  . . 
Pork,  salted kilof^rams. 


Pttaah.  nitrate  of do ... . 

PoUtoe«  do  .. 

PrintA  and  pngravin^zii , 

PrintlniC  *yv^9  and  mat^^rlals 
Prorirfons.  prwiervwl  


piecen.. 


Rahamw 

Rattan*. 

Red    kilograms.. 

Rtm;  h do 

Saddl^n*  and  hamowH 


••^fo kiloipnms. 

SUanmoDiap do 

?^t do... 


j^tprter do... 


:>aDd 


.do... 
.lo  .. 


?Wdir 

Oard«'n kilojcranm. 


ra4*nnm*»mt««1 

i^hoatkint:  paper,  or  felt 

f<i!k : 

Manttfiietnrml   .  meters. 


SiMp 


.S«win|t  - 


Carbonate  of.    .  .meters. 

yitmteof do...' 

Phoaphate  of do  .. 

Solder 

>ix^e: 

Gold  


Silver 

Specimens  natural  biatory  . . 
Npelter  or  zinc  .kilojn'Amfl. 
Npieea : 

Cinnamon kiloKrama. 

CloTe* do. . . 

Pepp«jr do... 

Of  other  fti>rt« do... 

Spirits: 

Brandy liters. 


Rum  . 


-do. 
do. 


Whinky do... 

Of  wine do . . . 

Sponge kilograms. 

8tarcb do... 

Stationery    


Steel,  nnwrou  ght .  kilograms . 
Ston« : 

Filtering nnmber. 

Orindatonee do. . . 

Marble slabs. 

Paving naniber 

Slates do... 

Tombfftonea do  . . 


Value  entereil. 


duties.       I  Countries  whence  imported. 


173,974 


208,050 
737,963 


74,094 


5,422 
12,100 


30, 380 

105 

2,  961, 783 

192,116 

103,340 
3,794 


GO,  475 


50 

i.'aao 


818 
1,976  , 
19. 014 
65,662 

96,116 

11,773  ' 

106,402  ' 

3,942 
563  , 
124 

5,801  . 


10, 199  I 

164  ' 
825 

188  i 
1.261  I 

6  I 


Jiupeet.        ' 
2,765.40  . 

119.00 
14. 164. 88 

591.00 
69,298.20  I 


Rupee*. 


tl.  01 


39. 
3, 319. 


36, 124. 00 
37,762.38 
4,559.58  < 
2,622.00  ; 
85,298.07 

11,  022. 17 
10.  870. 13 

482.00 
716.50  i 

18,774.63  ' 

3.434.24 

50.00 

85,  547.  52 

43. 2^.  00 

1, 47a  40 
.5,  045. 40 

5, 045. 30 

25, 877. 06 
1. 387. 00 

46,378.06 

516.00 
193,378.35 


176. 
6, 262. 


590. 
618. 


32.55 
47.37 

1,  260. 70 

231.04 


2, 398. 64 


326.50  ;. 

.^00  . 

6.602.00  . 

909.50  ; 

43,824.00  . 

3,158,946.50  . 
1,253.00  ,. 
295.00 

294.90  i 
926.80 
5,065.89 
7, 594.  75  ; 

I 


France,  Toited  Kingdom, 
Australia. 

France. 

France.  United  Kingdom, 
Australia. 

France,  United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  France, 
Australia,  Cape,  United 
States. 

India,  United  Kingdom. 

Reunion,  Australia. 

France,  United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  Fftince. 

France,  United  Kingdom,  Re- 
union, Newfoundland,  &c. 

Madagascar. 

Singapore. 

France. 

United  Kingdom,  France,  In- 
dia. 

United  Kingdom,  France,  In- 
dia, Australia. 

Singapore,  United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom. 

France,  Sweden.  Muscat, 
United  Kingdom, Reunion. 

France,  India,  United  King- 
dom. 

France,  Cape. 

France.  India,  United  King- 
dom, Sweden. 

France,  United  Kingdom.  In- 
dia, Ceylon,  Sec. 
India,  Pondicherry.  &c. 
United  King(ioni,  France. 

India.  TTnite<l  Kingdom, 
iVancr,  Pondlcli«rry. 

India,  United  Kingdom. 

France,  Australia,  India, 
United  Kingdom,  dtc. 


Unite<l  Kingdom. 

Do. 

France. 

06. 44  United  Kingdom. 

j  United       Kingdom,      Cape, 

France. 

I  India,  France,  Seychelles,  &o. 

I  Madagascar,  Australia,  Sec. 

19.92     France,  United  Kingdom. 

16.88     India,  Singapore. 

62. 56     Sevcbelles,  India. 
341. 70     India,  Singapore,  Java. 
509. 62  I  Pondicherry,  India. 


98.47 
166.68 


1,688.02 
93.62 

3,043.57 

32.14 
13,  094. 33 


112. 606.  r>8         114, 432  74 


I 
7.909.34 

34,002.29 

3,003.46 
293.81 

2, 843. 00 
696.81 

141.049.88 

2, 835.  59  ' 

982.42  i 

1,486.88  i 

1,053.80  I 

588.00 

15.00 

1.  484.  50  I 


10. 831. 37 

41,301.26 

3. 685.  .?7 
541.14 
129. 97 
45.15 

7,668.64 

170.67 

66.12 
96.75 
71. 13 
39.60 

"ii*96.'83 


France.  Uniteil Kingdom, lU- 
union,  <&c. 

France.    United    Kingdom, 
Peru. 

Madagascar,  Jamaica,  United 
Kingdom,  &-c. 

United  Kin;;dom. 

France,  United  Kingdom. 
Do. 

Madagascar,    India,    United 
Kingdom,  Singapore. 

United  Kingdom,  France,  In- 
dia, &c. 

United  Kingdom. 

France,  United  Kingdom. 
France,  ITnited  Kingdom,  Siv. 
France,  United  Kingdom. 
France. 
Do. 
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Statement  $howifig  ike  imports  at  Mauritius j  ^-c. — ContiDued. 


DeBcription. 


Straw  ware 

Bugar: 

Candy kilograms. 

Refined do... 

Raw do — 

Tallow do... 

TamarindH do — 

Tarpaulin  t) number... 

Tin: 

Un  wrought 


Plates  . 


Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured . .  .kilo- 
grams. 
Manufactured  .kilograms. 


Cigars do... 

Snuff do... 

Pipes gross. 

Tongues 


Tea kilograms. 

Tortoise  shell 

Toys 


Turmeric kilograms . . 

Twines do... 

Umbrellas,  parasols: 

Cotton number.. 

Silk do... 

Other  sorts do — 

Vanilla kilograms., 

Vegetables,  fresh do. . . 

Vermicelli,  macaroni  .  .do . . . 
Vinegar Uters... 

Wax,  bees' kUograms. 


Wine 

Wood: 

Boards,  Ac. cubic  meters. 

Casks,  empty  ..number., 

Firewood  .cubic  meti-rs. 
If  astsand  spars .  numbtrr . 

Oars ilo... 

Shingles do... 

Timber  . . .  cubic  metei  s. . 
Wooden  ware 


j  i 

Qnantity.   i  Value  entered. 


'^duties  ^^     Countries  whence  impoi 


257 

309 

1, 821,  900 

94,633  I 

455,114  , 
90 


893, 754 
53.407 


8,973 

11 

1,180 


120.334 
74,096 

11,349 

20,586 
251 
126 


11,780 
83,720 


60,779 


11,169 

12,264 

20 
532 

106 

1,374,500 
2,971 


Woolen  manufacturer : 

Cloth meters.. 

Blankets number.. 


Carpets do... 

Mixed ..  meters. 


Shawls. 


.number 


26,960 

21,323 

8,478  i 
272,141  I 

15,058  : 


Hupees. 

387.11 


88.00 

90.50 
345, 821. 57 

84, 145. 16 

24, 541. 08 
1,026.15 

13, 313.  00 

34, 132. 78 


112,  059. 06 
47, 973. 03 


6, 255. 88 

57.00 

3,  668.  22 

6, 105.  00 

25, 869. 11 

98.00 
47, 920. 63 

11, 867. 65 
21, 77a  90 


12, 2ia  48 

35, 840. 64 

106.00 

875.00 

131.00 

3, 671. 04 

14, 146.  60 

37, 806. 38 


627. 189. 11 

249, 476. 52 

36, 035. 24 

136.00 
20, 796. 00 

457.92 

19,  909.  50 
115,  512.  03 
20, 178.  94 

57, 866. 71 

18, 058. 20 

2.512.18 
173,  723.  25 

20. 226. 20 


Rupees.      i 
22.58  I 


France,     Madagascar, 
chellea. 


11. 31  I  Singapore,  United  Kinfc 

&c. 
13. 60     United  Kingdom, 
1, 292. 25     Johanna,  Java,  Peru,  i 

gascar,  dec. 
2,032.16     Australia,    France,    Ui 

Kingdom,  India. 
1, 610.  57     Pondichorrj-,  India,R^u 
23. 16     India,  United  Kingdom. 

513. 01     United  Kingdom,  Sings 
India. 
2,352.48  ]  United     Kingdom,      I 
j      France. 

499,019.44     India,    Java,    Pondich 
i       Reunion.  Sec. 
United    Kingdom,    Fr 

.Singapore,  Reunion,  U 

StatfS,  &c. 
IndiM,  Cnpe,  Madagascj 
France,  United  Kingdo 
United  Kiutrdom.  Fran< 
Uruguay,  United  Kini^ 

Madagascar, 
Singapore,  United  King 

Frunce,  Ceylon,  &c. 
Muda^ast'^tr. 
Frsnce,  United  Kingdot 

dia,  Australia,  &,c. 
India,  PoudicheiTv. 
India,      United      Klo« 
!      France,  Cape,  Ceylon 


®.00 


4,512.63 
23.80 
23a  11  I 
268.  62  I 

1.788.97 


3, 147. 09 

781.  37 
1, 455.  S 


680.03 

2, 335. 81 
7.16 
26.33 


247.18 
953.13 


130.89 


United    Kingdom,    Fr 

Cape. 
France,  United  Kingdo 
United  Kingdom. 
Madagascar. 
Reunion,  France. 
France,  Singapore. 
France,  United  Kingdoi 

dia,  Australia. 
Madagascar,     France, 

union. 
«M  ^M  50  (France,    United    Kinj 
233,303.29  J    Cape,  and  Reunion. 

16, 830. 12     Singapore,  United  Kin^ 
Swe<len,  F'rance.  Sec. 
2,431.95     Unignav,  Cape,  United; 
dom,  Java,  Sec. 

France,  Sec. 

1,400.39     Pondicherrv.    United  j 
dom.  India,  &,c. 
24.17     United  Kingdom,   lUv 
AuHiralia. 
1. 283. 15     United  Kingdom,  Singa 
7, 791. 81     Singapore,  India,  Seych 
830. 10     UnU^d  Kingdom,  Franc 
I      dia. 

3, 152. 33     France,  United  Kingdoi 

i      dia. 
1, 173. 08     India,      United      Kinj 
!      France. 
169. 58     United  Kingdom.  Fran 
11,682.18     United  Kingdom.  FraiK 

dia. 
1, 372. 45     France.  United  Kingdoi 
i      dia. 


Total I    23.551,199.48     2,119,492.20 
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Staimnent  Bk&wing  the  exports  frwn  Mtmritiu»fwr  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Description. 


Qnantity.*         Value. 


Acid,  tiJpharic kilograms. 


Amm number. .  I 

Calrre  and  oxen do ' 

FovIb do 

Horses do 

Tun )  es do • 

Apothecary  waree   ' 

Apparel 


kilograms. 


Anst: 

AmmnnitioD,  fowling  piece8. kilos. 

Wiles do  .. 

Caps 

(■unpowder kilograms . 

Cartridges . 

Shot,  lead kilograms. 

Arrowroot do... 

Artificial  flowers 

Aspbaltum kilograms. 

Bacon  and  hams do. . . 

Bags: 

Emptj,  gunny number. 

Straw do  .. 

Vacou do  .. 

Baskets  and  banket  work 

Beads,  ornamental 

Beet  8alt<Hl kilograms. 

Beer  and  ale  (H.  L.  &  L.  in  B.)  7«.  08. . . 

BellowM,  smiths* number. . 

Betel  nut* kilograms. 

Blacking 

Blocks,  for  sbip-rigging number. 

Boats do... 

Books,  prinud kilograms. 

Bran do. . . 

Bread  and  biscuits do... 

Bricks  and  tiles number. 

Brinstone kilograms . 

Brashes  and  brooms 

BoBioii,  sUver kilograms. 

BiBttor do... 

Cabinet  ware  and  upholstery 

Camphor ki 

CaDdfrs: 

Composite kilograms. 

Tallow do... 

Wax  and  sperm do... 

Canes  and  »tioKs number. 

Caootchonc kilograms . 

Caoutchouc,  mannfiActured 

Carria#i:es num  ber . 

Csrts and  wsgons do... 

Cement kilograms. 

Cheese do... 

Chocolate do... 

Cboorah do... 

Clocks  and  watches number. 

Coals kilograms. 

Coffee do... 


CoDfectlonenr 

Copperah  anclpoonao kilograms. 

Copper: 

Old kilograms. 

Bods do... 

Sheets  and  nails do... 

Cordace: 

Ak»e kilograms. 

Coir do. . . 

Hemp do . . . 

Cordials  and  liquors liters. 

Corks  and  bungs gross. 

Com: 

Grain  and  meal  (barley) kilos. 

Beans do... 

Choll bsgs. 

Gram...... ......do. . . 

Lent  lis do... 

ICaixe kilograms. 


1 
302  , 


34,983  i 


240 
75 


200 
1,151 

1,  216, 000 
791,450 
82,775 


12, 265 

35, 015 

1 

13,701 


58  I 
4 
5,249  , 

9,085 

3,211 

30,830 

207 


92 
594 


808  < 

1,143  ' 

51  ' 

312  I 

25  ! 

35,477  i 


61 
24  j 
6,200  I 
1,446 

17  i 

105  i 
43 
197,000 
141, 783 


Countries  whither  exported. 


Rupert,      i 
847  ;  370.00     Madagascar,  Johanna. 

1  200.00     Seychelles. 

2  120. 00     Cape. 

5  15.00     France. 

7  ;         4, 600. 00     India,  Reunion,  Seychelles,  ^c. 
548  798. 00     Reunion,  Madagascar. 

;       13, 1 26. 01     Madagascar.  Se\'cbelles,  Cape,  &o. 

25, 724. 64     Cape,  United  Kingdom,  Madagas- 
car, K6union. 

85.00  '  Madagascar. 
1,280.00  I  Cape.  United  Kingdom. 

3.00  I  Sevoh«41ts. 
17, 975.  50  '  Reunion,  Sevchelles. 
8.  00     Seychelles.  ' 
76.00     iSe.vchelleft.  Madagascar. 
33.00  i  Unite*!  Kingdom. 
200.00  I  Madagascar. 
20.00  ,  St»vchelle». 
1,236.00     Reunion,  Seychelles,  Madagascar. 


665 

128,589 

50 

10,287 

1,475  I 

650 

23,735  ' 

1,564  ' 


150 

9,615 

4,r.6C 

4,779 

571 

258,170 

15.  956.  00 

61,  718.  00 

12,  001.  00 

461. 12 

1,645.00 

2, 864.  00 

15, 126.  74 

1.00 

5, 018.  24 

301,00 

70.00 

920. 00 

11,261.00 

987.50 
1, 515. 00 

3,  010.  00 

61.00 

5w50 

6,  453. 00 

816.40 

3,964.00 

956.00 

8C5.00 

30.00 

1,000.00 

62.00 

48, 495. 00 

192.  00 

1, 670.  00 

1,215.00 

535.00 

1, 702. 20 

30.00 

18.00 

2,  550.  00 

4,  700. 00 
244, 66L  84 

3,744.20 
120.00 

66, 427. 69 

40.00 

4, 233.  87 

500.00 

270.00 

4,553.98 

1.486.40 

2,851.00  ; 


India,  Cape,  Madagascar,  Cape. 
Australia.  Madagascar,  Cape. 
JofaaLua,  Australia,  Cape,  Sec. 
Cape,  Madagascar,  &c. 
Madagascar. 

Cape,  Seychelles,  Reunion. 
Reunion,  Madagascar,  Seychelles. 
Seychelles. 

R^MUiion,  Cape,  India. 
Seychelles.  Madagascar,  Johanna. 
Reunion,  SeyclielTes.    • 
Madagascar,  Johanna. 
Madagascar,  United  Kingdom,  Cey-< 

Ion. 
Sandalwood,  Seychelles,  &c. 
Madagascar,  Seychelles.  &c. 
Madagascar,  Jonanna,  Seychelles. 

Johanna,  Cape. 

France. 

Seychelles,  Madagascar. 

Seychelles,  Cape,  Afadagascar. 

Cape,  Reunion,  Seychelles. 

Seychelleb,  Madagascar. 

Seychelles,  R^unfon. 

Seychelles. 

Madagascar. 

United  Kingdom. 

Seychelles,  Johanna. 

Australia,  &c. 

Cape,  Madagascar. 

Madagascar,  Johanna,  Seychelles. 

Reunion,  Madagascar,  &.c. 

Madagascar. 

Cape. 

France,  Madagascar. 

Seychelles,  B6union,  Johanna. 

United  Kingdom,  Cape,  SeychoIlM, 

dtc. 
Se^  chelles,  Madagascar,  Cape. 
Pohdicherry,  India. 

Do. 
Mndngascar. 
Poudicherry,  Reunion,  Slc 

Cape. 

Cape,  Sevchelles,  Reunion. 
United  Kingdom,  Cape,  Reunion. 
Seychelles,  Ma<lagascar. 
Seychelles,  Cape,  Madagascar. 


15.00  I  Sandalwood. 

1, 296. 00  I  Reunion.  Seychelles,  &o. 
32, 426. 50     Cape,  Reunion,  Seychelles,  dco. 
16, 112. 00     R6anion,  Cape,  Seychelles. 

5, 130. 00     R^l' union,  Cape,  Madagascar. 
14. 712. 60     Reunion,  Sandalwood,  Muscat 

*  The  quantities  exported  come  in  the  order  of  the  p'aoet  named,  i  by  V^nV^V^ 
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416  COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 

Statement  shotcing  the  exports  from  Mauritius,  ^*c. — CoDtinaed. 
Deftcription.  |  Quantity. 


Corn — Continned. 

Malt do.... 

Oat«  do.... 

Pease do 

Rice bags.. 

Wheat do... 

Wheat  flour kilograms. . 

Cotton: 

Manufactnres,  plain meters.. 

Colored do  ... 


Hosiery ...i. 

Wick 

Sewing  thread kilograms. . . 

Wool do ; 

Diamonds i . 

Drawings ' . 

Earthen  and  China  wares . . .  .number . .  < 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Fiber:  i 

Aloe kilograms . . 

Rafla  do ' 

Fireworks '. 

Fish :  i 

Dried  and  salted kilograms.. 

Not  described do  — , 

Fruits: 

Dried  almonds kilograms..! 

Cocoannts number. . . j 

Dates kilograms. . 

Raisins do 

Not  enumerated* do  ... 

Fresh 

G  bee k  ilograms . . 

Ci  niger do 

GlaM: 

Bottles,  empty number. . 

Broken kilograms. . 

Looking,  and  mirrorts 

Glassware,  pieces number.. 

Glass,  window  panes  do 

Grease kilograms . . 

Groceries 

Gum  copal kilograms . . 

Haberdashery* 

Hair,  horse . . ! 

Hardware  and  cutlery 


1,800 
10.925 
15. 924 
25,198 

4,073 
107.332 

790, 055 

985. 612 


100 
182,005 


54.123 


863. 870 
22,  307 


440,679 

2,945 

422  I 
35,607 

87,823 

30 
955 


9,354 
1,250 

1.855 
8.250 
8,524 
7,719 
16,659 
250 


18.636 


Hat«: 

Felt number..  158 

Straw do...!  5,045 

Ofothersorts do  ....  528 

Hay  and  straw bales. . I  162 

Hemp,  undressed kilograms. . !  40,  020 

Hides,  raw number..!  14,778 

Hoofs kilograms..!  7,200 

Horns,  cow  or  bull number..  85,988 

Lidigo kilograms..  868 

Iron:  I 

Bar kilograms . .  |  175, 673 

Cast do....'  9.650 

Sheet do...  I  16,125 

Sulphate  of kilograms.  .|  62 

Anchors,  &o number..  4 

Wrought,  and  nails kilograms . . '  9, 636 

Ofothersorts do....;  1,711 

Old, for  remanufacture do.. .11  518,135 

Jewelry 

Juice  of  lemons  or  limes 

Jute   kilograms..; 

Lard do 1 

Lead :  , 

Sheet  and  pipe kilograms . .  | 

Old,  for  remannfacture do....' 

Leather :  j 

UnwTought kilograms . . 


Boots  and  shoes pair^. 


259.  515 
42,385 

4,086 
3,560 

1,765 

3,358 


Value. 

Rupees. 

180.00 

1,484.00 

1, 814. 50 

149,  908.  58 

24,092.50 

19, 065. 88 

95,965.40 

163,893.67 

545.70 

1.00 

1, 000. 00 

62,  .577. 74 

•  35.00 

70.00 

8,322.50 

210.00 

144, 260. 00 
4, 912. 00 
2, 853. 73 

67,276.30 

683.00 


Countries  whither  ex-ported. 


Cape. 

Reunion,  Cape,  India. 

Reunion.  Madagascar,  Cape,  &c 

Seychelles,  Cape,  Reunion,  Sec. 

Reunion. 

Seychelles,  Reunion,  Madagaaca 

Madagascar,  Seychelles,  R6nni< 

&c. 
Madagascar,  Seychelles,  Capn,  ■ 

hanna.  Sec. 
Madagascar,  Seychelles. 
MadagaHcor. 
United  Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom.  India. 
France. 
Madagascar. 

Seychelles,  Madagasi'«r,  Cap*^.  41 
United  Kingdom,  Cape. 

United  Kingdom,  Australia. 
United  Kingdom.  France. 
Reunion.  Seychellea. 

Reunion,     Singapore.    Cape,    S 

chelles. 
Reunion,  Madagtuscar,  Seych«lle 


170. 
3,200. 


Reunion. 

Cape,  Reunion,  India,  United  KL 

nom. 
8, 626. 10     India,  Cape,   Reunion.  Seycbel] 

d:c. 
Madagascar. 
Seychelles.  Cape. 
Cape. 

Cape.  Seychelles,  MadagaM**.ar,  i 
Au.'itralia,  Rt^union.  Cape. 


32. 

150. 

22. 

7,040. 

218. 


290.00 

132.00 

1, 074. 00 

1, 618.  00 

1, 131. 00 

10.00 

4. 269. 00 

14,  478.  00 

78,  540. 27 

99.00 

62,  533. 97 


392.  00 

3, 447.  00 

452.00 

275.00. 

9,  380.  00 

53, 309,  27 

1,  365.  00 

2,  069. 74 
949.00 

4,775.40 

1, 882. 40 

4,536.56 

5.00 

415.00 

1, 829. 00 

308.00 
13, 623. 89 
10, 457. 00 
20.00 
13,  797.  22 
25.  924. 00 

1,573.00 
658.00 

841.75 

4, 429.  98 


Madagascar. 
IndU. 

Madagascar.  Sec. 
Madagascar,  Seychelles,  Jtihann 
Madagascar,  Reunion, Pondichei 
Seychelles. 

Cape.  Madagascar,  Seychelles,  i 
United  Kingdom. 
Madagascar,  Seychelles,  Cape,  ^ 
Madagascar. 

Madagascar,    Seychellea,     Unit 
Kingdom,  Cape,  Sec. 

Madagascar. 

United  Kingdom,  Singapore. 

Madagascar,  Cape,  Sevchelles. 

India,  Madagasiar,  M^u-ncat,  Sec. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom.  India. 

United  Kingdom. 

Do. 
India,  Seychelles,  Sec. 

Singapore,     Pondioherry.      Ind 

Seychelles. 
Reunion,  Pondicherry. 
Seychelles,  Reunion,  Madagaacj 
Madagascar. 
Madagascar,  Seychelles. 
United  Kingdom,  M  a  d  a  g  as  c  i 

Sychelles,  Johanna. 
Seychelles,  Madagascar. 
Pondicherry.  India,  Reunion. 
France,  Australia,  Cape,  Sec 
India. 

United  Kingdom. 
Rt^union.  Sec. 

Seychelles.  Madagascar.  Johani 
Pondicherry,  India,  See. 

United     Kingdom.      Pondicber 

Madau:ascar,  Seychelles. 
SyBvch^lies.JTape.  Madagascar. 
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Description. 


Leather— CoDtinaed. 

Other  sorts 

Lime kilograms.. 

Lime,  phosphate  of do.... 

Linen: 

Msanfactared,  plain meters . . 

Ssil  cloth do.... 

Thread kilograms .'. 

Machinery  and  millwork 

Ksuoxe: 

Guano kilograms.. 


Of  other  aorta . . 


do... 


Mathematical  and  optical  instmments. 
Matches,  all  sorts 


Mats  and  matting 

Molasses kilograms. 

Mnaical  iastmments 

MoBtc,  printed 

Oakam kilograms. 

Oil:  * 

Castor kilograms. 

Coeoannt liters . , 

Oingely kilograms.. 

Cloth . 


Mnsurd. kilograms. 

Wive  Tliiers. 

Pistrfchio kilograms. 

Petroleum liters. 

Other  sorts ^o... 

<MoBsaad  garlic kilograms. 

Oirinm do... 

Painters'  and  dyers'  colors 

Paper: 

Mannfactnres  of 

Stained,  hanging rolls. 

Psarl  and  Scotch  barley . . .  kilograms . 

Pof nmery 

Piekles  and  sauces 

PietQr«s.oil  paintings 

Pitch  snd  tar barrels . 

Plantssnd  roots 

Plated  and  Bill  wares  

Plata,  vToagbt  silver 

Perk,  salted kilograms. 


.do.. 


Potatoes 

Prints  and  engravings 

PrintinK  types  and  materials 

ProTisions.  preaerved 

Sapi  sad  paper  staflJs kilograms. 

Kobaaas pieces. 

lUttana kilograms. 

Besia: 

Red kilograms. 

RoBgh do... 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Saso kilograms. 

iUt. 


."kltprter 

SsBsagea kilograms.. 

Garden 

ra«9nme>ratied 

Sheathing  paper,  or  felt 

Msanfaetarsa meters.. 

Sewing kilograma.. 

Soap ..do..-. 

Specie: 

Gold 

ROTer 

Copperaiid  bronse 

Paper  correncT 
Lttatunu 


Qnantity.         Value. 


4277- 


i  history. 

-27 


137, 725 


416 

11,266 

50 


876, 918 
149. 166 


958,196 


300 

84,091 

782,160 

2,674 


20,230 
1,510 
41,200 
52, 815 
88 
19, 403 


2.345 
40 


126 


734 
{#,880 


876 
12,414 
20,962 

45 
445 


7,422 


5 
60,233 


Uupees. 
12L0O 
4,803.00 
100.00 

533.00 

8, 915. 12 

50.00 

50,60LOO 

90,768.00 

7,792.00 

254.00 
2,87&00 

2,266.00 
27,223.00 

674.00 

4.00 

79.00 

12,168.20 

229, 838. 97 

1,050.00 
81.00 

6, 677. 00 

1, 131.  00 
23,  213.  00 

3, 363.  00 
32.00 

2, 7U8.  50 

3, 412. 50 
4, 872.  00 

743.00 

388.00 

14.00 

1.904.00 

2. 343.  80 

285.00 

1, 734. 25 

3.528.00 

2,  051. 00 

100.00 

337.00 

4,484.00 
2o.  00 
118.00 
12.857.67 
2,009.00 
3. 154. 00 
2,808.00 

85.00 

123.00 

1, 759. 50 

1,063.00 

10.460.40 

80.00 

10.00 

314.00 


Countties  whither  exported. 


Madagascar,  Il6anion. 

Madagascar,  Cape. 

B6anion.  « 

Madagascar. 

India,  R6anion,  Madagascar. 

Madagascar. 

Madagascar,  Cape, 

United  Kingdom,  R^  a- 

gascar. 

United  Kingdom,  Reunion,  Mada- 
gascar, Cape. 

Madagascar,  France,  Seychelles. 

Madagascar,  Seychelles,  Johanna. 
&c. 

Anstralia,  K^nnion. 

United  Kingdom,  Cape,  India,  R«. 
onion. 

Madagascar  Seychelles. 

Seychelles. 

Madagascar,  Seychelles. 

Cape,  R^anion,  Seychelles,  Mada- 
gascar. 

United  Kingdom,  India,  Cape,  R^ 
union. 

Cape,  Reunion,  Seychelles. 

Madagascar. 

Cape,  &o. 

Seychelles,  Madagascar,  &o. 

Cape,  United  Kingdom,  R6union. 

Reunion,  Seychelles,  Madagascar. 

Madagascar,  Reunion. 

Cape,  Seychelles,  Madagascar,  R6- 
1      union. 
I  Cape,  Reunion. 

Seychelles.  Madagascar,  Reunion. 

Madagascar,  Cape,  &o. 
Ma<lagjiscar,  R6anion. 
Seychelles. 

Madagascar,  Cape,  Reunion. 
Madagascar,  Seychelles,  Johanna. 
France,  United  Kingdom,  Cape. 
Seychelles,  Madagasca.r. 
Madagascar,  Reunion.  &c. 
United  Kingdom,  Madagascar. 
France. 

R^anion,  Madagascar,  &o.         * 
Cape,  Seychelles,  Madagascar,  In- 
United  Kingdom. 
Seychelles,  United  Kingdom. 
Madagascar,  Australia,  Slo. 
United  Kingdom. 
Pondicherry,  R^anion,  &c. 
Cape,  Australia,  Reunion,  Sco, 

Seychelles. 

Madagascar.  Seychelles,  &c. 
Cape,  Seychelles,  Reunion. 
United  Kingdom,  Seychelles,  fto. 
Madagascar,  Seychelles,  &c. 
Seychelles. 
Do. 


Madagascar,  Sec. 
6, 565. 65     Cape,  R^nnion,  Seychelles,  &o. 
89.40  I  Reunion. 


2,072.60 

40.00 

12, 108. 00 

19, 688. 50 

1,706,763.21 

250.00 

8,400.00 

9, 404. 00 


R^nnion,  Madagascar,  Cape. 

Madagascar. 

India,  Reunion,  Seychelles. 

Sandalwood,  France. 

India,  Madagascar,  Reunion, 

Cape. 

Seychelles,  France. 

United  Kingdom.  Franoe. 


&e. 
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Statement  shouing  the  exports  from  Mauritiud^  ^t. — Continued. 


De«eription. 


Spices : 

CinDamon kilograms. 

Cloves do... 

Nutmegs do... 

l*epper do... 

Of  other  sorts do... 

Spirits: 

Brandy liters. 

Geneva do... 

Bom do... 


Stationery 

Steel,  onwroaght kilograms. 

Stones: 

Bnilding number. 

Filtering do... 

Grindstones do... 

Marble do... 

Tombstones do... 

Straw  ware 


Sugar kilograms. 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do., 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 

.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


Total  sugar . 


Sagar,  candy kilograi 

Tallow 


do... 
do... 
do... 


Tamarinds  ................ 

Tea 

Tin: 

UnwTonght kilograms. 

Plates 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured kilograms . 

Manufactured do... 

Segars do... 

Pipes gross. 

Tongues kilograms. 

Tortoise  and  pearl  shells do. . . 

Toys 

Turmeric kilograms. 

Twines,  of  all  sorts do... 

Umbrellas: 

Cotton number. 

Silk do... 

YaniUa  pods kilograms. 

Vegetables,  fresh do... 

YermicelU do... 

Vinegar liters. 

Wax,  bees kilograms. 

VHialebone do... 

Wine 

Wood: 

Planks cubic  meters. 

Casks,  empty number., 

Ebony cubic  meters. 

Masts  and  spars number. 

Oars do... 

Shingles do... 

TlmMr cubic  meters., 

Wooden  ware 

Woolvti  manufkctures : 

Blankets number.. 

Cloth meters. 

Mixed do.... 

Shawls number.. 


Total  exports . 


Quantity. 


2,515 

50 

8,389 

12,837 

5,125 

45 

3.856,093 


105 

600 

1 

25 

8 

3 


11,  641, 045 

47, 278, 467 

8,997,287 

84, 575, 785 

88,870 

77,355 

997,281 

715 

59,593 

55.401 

2,031 

2, 507, 191 

1,092,400 


107, 867, 461 
2,500 
1,324 
69,065 
986 

2417 


Value. 


53.00 
1, 110. 00 

25.00 
3. 051.  00 
2. 17L  00 

4,683.35 

60.00 

384, 706. 67 

3,887.61 
52.00 

500.00 
23.00 

264.00 
46.00 

160.00 
89.00 


2,187.692.29 

11, 702,  647. 91 

2, 527, 48&  96 

9, 907, 817. 14 

25, 878. 76 

15. 620. 00 

258. 305. 60 

210.00 

17. 180. 52 

14. 539. 40 

432.20 

594.93&00 

170, 000. 00 


55,076 
574 
1710 
152 
45 
816 


12,909 
10,841 

1,400 

128 

18,110 


861 
2,693 
53,795 

16 


180 

3,327 

26 

6 

12 

10,000 

203 


132 

871 

4,777 

47 


27,422,748.42 

625.00 

804.00 

6,459.70 

1,096.00 

1,595.00 
2,461.00 

11,838.90 

620.97 

8,268.60 

418. 70 

36.00 

2, 794. 00 

%  3. 212. 00 

3, 010.  50 

2, 315. 50 

2,2^.00 

328.00 

344, 293. 37 

10.00 

517.00 

601.00 

41,386.22 

40.00 
22,656.80 

4317.26 

15, 537. 00 

665.00 

600.00 

24.00 

280.00 

4, 779. 00 

3, 159. 00 

473,00 

1,864.00 

2,208.88 

84.00 


32,377,462.91 


Countries  whither  exported. 


United  Kingdom. 
Pondicherry,  Cape. 
India. 

Reunion,  Cape,  Madagascar. 
Do. 

Seychelles,  Madagascar,  Sec 

Johanna,  Seychelles. 

United  Kingdom,  Madagascar, 

union,  &c 
Madagascar,  Seychelles,  Sec 
Seychelles. 

Madagascar. 

Seychelles,  Johanna. 

Do. 
Seychelles,  Madagascar. 
Cape,  United  Kingdom,  B^nnio 
JSxport 


duty, 

84,023.89 

137, 482. 78 

26.239.43 

103, 046. 17 

250.86 

209.39 

2,991.88 

2.15 


United  Kingdom. 
Australia. 
Cape  Colonies. 
In&a. 

Seychelles,  dtc. 
St.  Helena. 
France. 

Ltine  Confed< 


MadMasear. 
^ondioherrr. 


180. 84 

166.20  Pondicherry. 

6. 10  Reunion. 

7,62L58  Spain. 

'^,277.52  United  SUtes. 


315. 898. 74 

Pondicherry. 

Reunion,  Seychelles,  Madagaac 

Cape,  Reunion,  Seychelles. 

Seychelles,  Reunion,  MadagBs< 


Madi 
R«i 


kdagascar,  RAnnion,  Seychelh 
union,  Seychelles,  Madagae< 


United  Kingdom,  Seychelles,  In< 
Seychelles,  Johanna,  SiC 
Cape,  Madagascar,  Jobanna,  ict 
Madagascar,  Seychelles. 
Madagascar. 

United  Kingdom,  France. 
Madagascar,  Reunion,  &c. 
Cape,  Reunion,  Seychelles. 
Cape,  Reunion,  Seychelles. 

Madagascar. 

Madagascar.  Seychelles. 

Unit^  Kingdom,  France. 

Cape. 

Reunion,  Madagascar,   Seychel 

Seychelles,  Madagascar,  India. 

United  Kingdom,    Reunion,  Si 

apore. 
United  Kingdom. 
Madagascar,  Seychelles,  Cape, 

Madagascar,  Johanna,  Ac 

Seychelles,  &c. 

United  Kingdom. 

Madagascar. 

Johanna. 

Madagasciff. 

Johanna.  Cape,  United  Kingdoi 

Cape,  Madagascar,  Reunion,  In^ 

Madagascar,  Reunion,  4bc. 

Madagascar. 

Madagascar,  Cape,  SeycheUes. 

Madagascar. 
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StaUmmt  $\awing  the  imports  from  the  United  States  at  E^union  Island  for  the  year  ending 

December  31,  1881. 


Desoriptioo. 


""te^Sl!"'  I     SSSi"  I  CuBtrio.  whence  imported. 


1,901*  mti,  of  2  tins  eMh,  petroleum  =  7,162 
tta«,ooiiitBming  in  toto  12,660  liten,eqaivalent 
to 

SOO  OMM  brd,  out  of  which :  150  CMes  of  10  tins. 
10  Uograms  each,  =15,000  kilograms;  50 
caMi  of  20  tins,  6  Ulograras  each,  =  5,000  kilo- 
grama,  weighing  in  toto  20,000  kilograms 


$8, 204  63 


8, 127  42 


tf  1, 916  85 


New  York,  per  American 
bark  Charles  Stewart,  H. 
R.  Powers,  master. 


:303  23    j 


Total !    16,332  05 


*Oit  of  which  8,487}  cases  have  been  entennl  at  cnstoms,  duties  paid ;  60  cases  shipped  for  Hadagas- 

~  "*  ',  har*      

at  rate  of  exchange,  : 
1 1,571.20  francs,  at  rate  of  exchange,  19.3  s  $303.25. 


eu;  8|  eases  empty,  haying  Jeaked;  total^  ^^.^^^^: 


)  francs,  at  rate  of  exchange,  19.3  «  $1,016.05. 


Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  the  Island  of  Reunion  and  the  United 

States  for  the  year  1881. 


Articles. 


[    Yaloc  of  I   Value  of 
I    imports.    '    exports. 


Petrol«iuB,  3,566  cases  =  13,550  Uters 

Lard,  200  cases,  weighing  20,000  kilograms  . 


$8,204  63 
8, 127  42 


16, 332  05 


Nil. 


A.  LANGLOIS, 

Consular  Agent, 


NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

(FROM  THE  CANARY  ISLANDS  AROUND  BY  THE  BARBARY  STATES  TO  THE 

GULF  OF  ADEN.} 


MOROCCO. 

S^rt  by  Consul  Mathews  on  the  trade^  commerce^  and  navigation  of  the 
Empire  of  Morocco  for  the  year  1880-'81. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tangier,  September  21,  1881. 

The  improvement  in  trade  which  was  looked  forward  to  for  the  year 
1880-'81  has  not  been  realized  to  any  great  extent ;  early  crops  of  wheat, 
Wley,  and  beans,  which  from  the  time  of  sowing  promised  to  be  abun- 
dant, were  subsequently  destroyed  by  heavy  falls  of  rain  and  stormy- 
winds  in  the  spring;  the  damage  done  being  so  great  that  many  agri- 
culturists barely  secured  the  se^  put  in  the  ground,  while  maize,  millet, 
and  dary  seed,  which  were  sown  after  the  i-ains  of  spring,  and  promised 
to  give  good  result,  have  in  many  districts  been  damaged  by  worms  and 
Wight.    The  inclemency  of  the  weather  was  not  without  its  effect  on 
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fruit,  of  which  most  of  the  trees  in  full  bloom  at  the  time  suffered  coi 
siderably. 

But  the  greatest  drawback  to  trade  in  general  has  been  the  want  < 
ronfidence  experienced  by  most  foreign  traders  who  seem  loath  to  speci 
late  in  any  branch  of  trade,  finding  it  almost  impossible  to  get  their  ow 
l)ack  from  the  natives,  who  are  so  ground  down  by  exorbitant  taxatio 
us  to  find  all  their  products  have  disappeared  before  they  have  the  vala 
of  them  in  hand;  that  the  poor  agriculturist  is  on  the  one  side  dunne 
by  his  government  for  taxes,  and  on  the  other  by  his  foreign  creditoi 
who  also  has  to  suffer  from  the  results  of  the  government's  rapacious  pn 
pensities. 

In  many  cases  where  the  native  is  willing  to  acquit  himself  honorabl 
towards  his  foreign  creditors,  he  dreads  to  show  his  resources  for  fea 
.  of  having  his  properties  confiscated  by  the  unsalaried  auUiorities,  i 
whose  eyes  the  greatest  crime  a  man  can  commit  is  to  possess  propert 
of  any  consideration.  Under  these  circumstances  and  in  the  absence  c 
any  proper  tribunal  wherein  redress  is  likely  to  be  obtained,  foreig 
traders  are  chary  about  placing  their  wonted  confidence  in  natives  whos 
solvency  may  from  one  day  to  another  become  nil  by  a  stroke  from  th 
functionary  who  has  jurisdiction  over  them. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  tribes  are  in  open  n 
volt,  and  many  who  were  formerly  honest  and  thrifty  plowers  of  Ian 
have  been  converted  into  bands  of  marauders  whom  all  the  Sultan' 
efforts  cannot  subjugate.  During  the  whole  year  divisions  of  the  Su 
tan's  armies  are  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  empire,  carrying  devastf 
tion  wherever  they  go,  but  instead  of  subjugating  the  tribes,  such  step 
only  serve  to  irritate  them  all  the  more,  as  instead  of  inquiring  int 
grievances  and  endeavoring  to  redress  wrongs  by  introducing  salutar 
reforms,  the  Sultan's  government  policy  seems  that  of  wishing  to  weake 
the  already  overwhelmed  tribes,  who  in  their  turn  resume  their  lawlee 
practices  as  soon  as  the  armies  leave  their  district;  and  in  many  case 
where  the  faults  of  the  guilty  parties  are  visited  upon  the  innocent  thes 
I  also  become  infuriated  and  join  in  the  rebellious  movement  when  the 

1  see  their  property  unlawfully  confiscated  or  destroyed. 

Up  to  the  present  the  Sultan  and  his  army  have  not  arrived  at  th 

southern  capital,  Morocco  City,  on  account  of  the  daily  sanguinary  ei 

*  counters  they  have  to  sustain;  but  what  is  worse  is  that  every  part  c 

•  the  country  they  go  through  bears  the  mark  of  their  passage  in  the  shap 

of  ruin,  misery,  and  rebellion. 

Under  such  government  it  is  not  to  be  reasonably  expected  that  trad 
and  industry  can  flourish,  especially  when  its  autocratic  system  give 
*  the  population  no  chance  of  turning  to  account  the  rich  resources  c 

the  country ;  many  of  the  rich  articles  being  prohibited  to  trade  in  whil 
tlie  less  valuable  produce  is  so  hampered  with  taxation  that  the  pre 
ducer  must  give  his  produce  for  nothing  in  order  to  allow  shippers  t 
realize  cost  after  paying  taxes,  duties,  and  expenses. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  induce  this  government  to  adopt  a  mor 
equitable  system,  and  to  encourage  trade  so  as  to  enrich  its  treasury  b; 
more  legitimate  contributions,  likely  to  result  from  the  extension  c 
*i  commerce ;  but  little  hopes,  as  yet,  are  entertained  of  successful  issu 

for  these  wise  suggestions,  the  Sultan's  government  being  composed  c 
men  who  only  look  to  their  own  private  benefit,  and  so  long  as  thei 
pockets  are  filled  during  their  term  of  office,  little  care  what  becomes  c 
the  multitude,  who,  in  their  eyes,  only  exist  to  be  fleeced  by  their  si 
periors. 
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Owing  to  the  foregoing  reasons,  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  trade 
daring  the  last  year  as  compared  with  the  previoas  one,  and  although 
mme  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  cessation  of  import  in  bread- 
stuffs,  yet  the  deficiency  onght  to  have  been  made  up  by  an  increase  in 
other  goods. 

On  Sie  other  hand,  the  damage  suffered  by  the  crops  of  cereals  can- 
not have  affected  the  export  to  the  extent  of  making  the  total  inferior 
to  that  of  the  preceding  year  when  there  was  hardly  any  crop  at  all  of 
cereals,  while  the  oil  crop  this  year  has  been  most  abundant. 

IMPORTATIONS. 

The  total  import  during  18S0-'81  is  $3,638,895,  against  $4,714,863  in 
i879-'80.    Deficiency  in  1880-'81,  $1,075,968. 

The  total  export  during  1880-'81  is  $3,381,770,  against  $3,747,685  in     * 
m^m.    Deficiency  in  1880-'81,  $365,915. 

Subjoined  is  a  review  of  the  various  articles  which  form  the  staple 
trade  in  the  country,  and  others  which  would  prove  a  means  of  pros- 
perity to  it  being  prohibited  to  trade : 

Raw  cotton. — ^The  quantity  imported  has  slightly  increased,  being  1,051 
cwts.,  value,  $23,155,  in  1880-'81,  against  996  cwts.,  value  $20,310,  in 
1879-.'80.    Prices  ruled  about  $18  per  30  kilograms  for  middling  or  lean. 

Cotton  goods.— QTB,y^  bleached,  and  printed  cotton  cloths  from  Man- 
chester form  an  important  item  of  the  trade,  and  of  late  years  English 
manufacturers  have  so  successfully  imitated  the  Pondicherry  blue  dyes, 
as  to  secure  for  English  dyed  cottons  a  preference  over  the  original 
goods  from  India. 

The  staple  articles  are  T-cloths,  gray,  white,  croydons,  bleached  long 
cloths,  dyed  bafts  and  muslins  of  all  descriptions,  plain,  embroidered, 
and  printed,  from  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  Prices  vary  according  to 
<)Dality  and  fluctuation  of  producing  markets. 

Woolen  cloths. — The  original  Yorkshire  goods  are  now  almost  super- 
seded by  German  and  Austrian  manufactures,  particularly  in  the  low- 
prieeA  goods,  but  in  the  better  classes,  England  still  holds  her  own. 
The  values  run  from  $1.25  to  $3  per  yard. 

French  textures  of  all  descriptions  are  imported  in  small  quantities, 
excepting  silk  goods,  in  which  no  other  country  has  been  able  to  com- 
pete with  any  success  against  Lyons  and  Nismes. 

Iron  and  hardware, — Birmingham  and  Sheflfteld  are  the  chief  sources 
of  sapply,  notwithstanding  German  and  Belgian  competition  in  the 
lower  qualities.  Swedish  and  English  iron  in  bars  is  largely  imported 
from  England,  chiefly  for  agricultural  implements,  but  of  late  years 
some  of  these  being  imported  ready  made,  the  quantities  of  these  metals 
are  not  so  large.  Besides,  the  little  encouragement  given  to  agricultur- 
ists makes  the  demand  for  implements  considerbly  smaller,  the  land  ' 
Older  culture  being  in  some  districts  less  than  one-half  that  in  former 
years.  Other  metals,  chiefly  brass,  copper,  bar  tin,  tin,  zinc,  brass  and 
copper  in  sheets,  are  imported  in  small  quantities  for  native  manufacture, 
chiefly  from  England. 

Loaf  sugar  is  the  principal  item  of  French  importation  to  this  coun- 
try, Marseilles  having  completely  annihilated  Belgian  and  Dutch  com- 
petition in  these  markets.  This  article  amounts  to  nearly  one-half  of 
the  total  import  from  France.  Brown  and  crushed  sugar  in  small  quan- 
tities from  England  and  France. 

Coffee. — Rio  quality  is  imported  second-hand  firom  Marseilles  and 
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Havre  and  London  in  rather  small  qaantities ;  the  local  value  runs  froi 
$13  to$15p6rcwt. 

Teas, — Green  hyson,  young  hyson,  and  gunpowder  are  imported  firoi 
England  in  large  quantities,  prices  varying  from  Is.  M.  to  29.  6d.  pc 
pound  English. 

DrugSy  apices,  and  chemical  products  are  imported  in  fair  quantitie 
from  England  and  France,  but  the  articles  are  so  numerous  and  varie 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  them  with  any  likelihood  < 
precision. 

Baw  silk  is  imported  in  quantities  from  Marseilles  and  Geno%  for  m 
tive  textures  at  Fez. 

Cotton  yams. — Manchester  supplies  these,  gray,  bleached,  and  dye( 
for  the  use  of  native  weavers  at  Eabat. 

Petroleum. — Owing  to  the  abundant  oil  crop,  the  natives  find  it  cheapc 
to  consume  the  latter,  but  among  the  better  classes  petroleum  is  gettin 
daily  into  more  general  use. 

Planks. — Since  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  this  country  hi 
adopted  Swedish  planks  or  deals  which  they  could  at  the  time  get  i 
lower  prices;  still  several  cargoes  have  been  landed  in  Morocco,  and  pre 
orence  would  be  given  to  American  pine  when  such  can  be  obtained 
The  present  price  is  as  follows : 

Per  l«8  X  9  X  3  f©. 

Swedish  red  deale,  6  to  26  feet  long ^12  50  to  $14 

American  red  deals 12  50  to    13  < 

Wbitedeals 10 

Pitch  pine  deals,  12  to  40  feet 16 

The  various  articles  imported  into  Morocco  during  the  year  1880-'8 
their  quantities  and  values,  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  table  marked  2 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  show,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  tot 
value  of  imports  to  Morocco  during  the  last  ten  years : 

Total  valD 
of  import 

1870-71 13,386,4 

1871-72 3,905,2 

1872-73 4,253,8 

1873-74 4,172.3 

lrt74-75 5,238,0 

1875-76 5,057.9 

1876-77 4,888,0 

1877-78 6,413,3 

187>^79 4,492,7 

1879-^80 4,714,8 

1880-'81 : 3,638,g 

EXPORTATION. 

As  before  observed,  there  is  an  important  falling  ofif  in  the  tots 
•  chiefly  attributable  to  the  difficulties  with  which  trade  in  general 
hampered  by  the  ill-advised  government,  but  partly  also  to  the  depre< 
ation  in  value  of  several  of  the  most  important  articles,  such  as  oli' 
oil,  beeswax,  almonds,  &c. 

Almonds. — The  crop  has  been  fair  and  prices  ruled  at  an  average 
from  $11  to  $13.  The  quantity  exported  is  28,766  cwts.,  valued  at  abo 
$421,075. 

Beeswax. — The  quantity  exported  was  3,236  cwts.,  of  the  value 
$228,240. 

Birdseed. — For  several  years  pa«t  the  crops  of  birdseed  have  decline 
The  exportation  during  the  year  1880-'81  was  5,465  cwts.,  of  the  value 
$13,475. 
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Banes.— The  qaantity  exported  during  the  past  year  was  44,541  cwts.^ 
of  the  value  of  $30,195.    The  prohibition  is  now  again  in  force. 

Cdttia.— Further  concessions  having  been  granted  by  the  Sultan  to 
the  Austrian  and  Oerman  ministers,  on  the  same  terms  as  those  made  to 
England' for  her  military  supplies  of  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  private 
speculators  seized  the  opportunity  and  turned  the  grant  to  tiieir  own 
account  by  buying  the  licenses,  and  shipping  a  large  number  of  oxen 
finom  Tangier  to  Gibraltar,  Spain,  Marseilles,  Lisbon,  &c.  The  Sultan  has,, 
therefore,  very  sensibly  lowered  the  duty  on  dead  carcasses  in  proportion 
to  the  reduced  duties  paid  by  the  "concessionnaires,''  by  which  meana 
shippers  of  dead  meat  are  able  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  favored 
few. 

Carpets. — Of  this  article,  182  bales  were  exported  during  the  past  year,. 
of  the  value  of  $31,180. 

Dates. — ^The  crops  have  been  smaller  than  the  previous  years,  and 
although  values  are  equal,  say  from  $13  to  $20  per  cwt.,  the  total  of  what 
has  been  shipped  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  last  year,  1879-'80. 

Umarto.—^ver  since  English  paper  manufacturers  have  adopted  this- 
article,  it  became  a  means  of  subsistence  for  many  of  the  poorer  classes,. 
country  laborers  and  others,  as  it  grows  perfectly  wild,  and  the  men 
and  women  had  it  only  to  collect  and  bring  it  into  port  for  sale;  but  the^ 
government  has  lately  put  such  ^xes  and  tolls  upon  the  article  that 
the  poor  laborer  often  finds  it  difficult  to  make  the  money  he  gets  ade- 
quate to  what  he  has  to  pay  for  tolls  and  taxes.  The  article  is  there- 
fore  abandoned,  and  the  Sultan  cuts  off  one  of  the  best  resources  in  the 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  stops  the  means  of  livelihood  of  many 
thousands  of  his  subjects. 

Ooat  skins. — ^This  article  forms  the  most  important  item  of  export 
to  France,  but  it  nevertheless  gives  no  profit  to  this  country,  there- 
being  only  one  great  French  tanner  who  buys  up  the  Morocco  classes^ 
and  finding  no  one  able  to  compete  with  him,  takes  all  at  his  own  prices, 
and  consequently  shippers,  who  have  to  pay  many  taxes  and  duties 
before  the  goods  leave  the  country,  often  operate  to  a  loss.  In  former 
times  large  quantities  of  these  skins  were  sent  to  America,  but  since 
Marseilles  began  to  sell  them  ready  tanned,  direct  shipments  have  ceased. 
In  1880  several  orders  for  Morocco  skins  and  hides  were  sent  from 
America  and  Canada  to  Marseilles,  but  the  French  tanner  and  some  of 
the  commission  houses  in  Marseilles  sent  up  prices  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  American  and  Canadian  buyers  to  lose  money,  and  give  u\> 
the  idea  of  buying  the  article  in  the  raw  state. 

Grains  of  all  descriptions. — The  few  articles  allowed  to  be  exported 
have  beea  bought  up  for  the  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira  at  higher 
prices  than  they  are  likely  to  fetch  in  Europe. 

Bums. — Arabic  brown,  Morocco,  and  sandarac  have  been  shipped  in 
very  small  quantities,  the  roads  leading  to  sea-ports  from  places  of  pro- 
duction being  unsafe  for  conducting  the  goods. 

Olive  at7.— There  has  been  no  export,  owing  to  the  low  prices  ruling 
in  England,  the  fall  in  value  being  no  less  than  about  75  to  100  per 
eent.  over  previous  years. 

Orris  root. — Of  this  article  the  quantities  shipped  are  exceedingly 
small  at  present,  and  though  in  previous  years  large  quantities  were 
gathered  for  shipment  abroad,  the  recent  tariffs  of  duties  on  produce* 
which  is  brought  into  sea-ports  so  hampers  all  the  low-priced  articles 
as  to  render  speculation  for  shipment  almost  impracticable.  Up  to  last 
year  this  article  could  be  bought  at  about  $2.25  free  on  board,  but  this- 
year,  owing  to  additional  duties  and  taxes,  it  costs  nearly  twice  as  much.. 
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Palmetto  leaves  woald  also  be  a  great  source  of  riches  to  the  coun- 
try people  for  its  unlimited  abundance  all  over  the  country,  but  this  is 
one  of  the  prohibited  articles,  the  Sultan  thus  absurdly  losing  quite  a 
great  revenue. 

Wools. — Owing  to  the  mortality  of  sheep  in  the  previous  years,  the 
<^lip  had  not  been  so  large  and  consequently  prices  had  risen  consider- 
ably, being  from  $16  to  $20  per  cwt.  against  $12  to  $16  the  year  before, 

The  various  articles  exported  from  the  ports  of  Morocco  during  the 
year  1880-'81,  their  quantities  and  values,  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
table  marked  B. 

I  also  subjoin  a  comparative  statement  of  the  total  value  of  exports 
from  Morocco  during  the  past  ten  years: 

Total  vbIvu 
of  exports. 

1870-71 $3,136,84C 

1871-72 4,566,305 

1872-73 6,142,885 

1873-74 7,777,33( 

1874-75 5,396,755 

1875-76 6,466,76C 

1876-77 5,424,940 

1877-78. 6,074,  41C 

1878-79 3.491,  85( 

1879-'80 : 3,747,686 

1880-'81 3,381, 77( 

NAVIGATION. 

The  shipping  return  which  is  subjoined  shows  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
laer  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year  by  65  vessels,  whereas 
the  aggregate  tonnage  appears  larger  by  3,231  tons  than  the  previous 
^^ear.  This  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  cessation  of  the  "  Hispano-Mar- 
roqui  Steam  Navigation  Company,"  which  had  three  small  steamboats 
plying  daily  between  Gibraltar,  Tangier,  Tetuan,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  La- 
xaiche,  and  Babat,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  introdiiction  of  a  new 
English  line  of  steamers  running  between  London,  Lisbon,  Spain,  Ma- 
deira, the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  coast  of  Morocco,  with  a  fleet  of  four 
large  steiimers,  renders  the  total  tonnage  larger,  although  not  making 
«up  for  the  decrease  in  number  occasion^  by  the  withdrawal  of  smaller 
xjrafts,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

1879-'80 :  Vessels  entered  and  cleared,  1,425 ;  tonnage,  366,787. 

1880-'81 :  Vessels  entered  and  cleared,  1,360 ;  tonnage,  369,918. 

However,  the  remarkable  increase  of  tonnage  is  no  indication  of  a 
liealthier  state  of  things  (trade  in  general  being  if  anything  worse  than 
in  the  previous  years),  but  a  keener  competition  on' the  part  of  ship- 
-owners in  England,  who,  regardless  of  the  small  scope  offered,  are  now 
working  at  a  loss,  having  reduced  freights  to  nearly  one-half  of  their 
normal  type  without  benefiting  either  shippers  or  ship-owners. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  labor  of  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  the  most  primitive  style  by 
-the  natives,  as  the  want  of  civilization  opposes  the  introduction  of  aU 
kinds  of  machinery;  and  foreign  improved  implements  of  agriculture 
•which  have  been  tried  have  failed,  as  the  country  has  not  yet  suflftciently 
issued  from  its  normal  state  of  barbarism  and  old,  prejudiced  ideas  to 
;admit  of  their  use.    This  country  is  unfortunately  subject  to  frequent 
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visitations  of  droughts  and  locusts  that  also  in  a  great  measure  check 
the  prosperity  and  increase  of  trade. 

The  real  friends  of  the  Sultan  among  foreign  representatives  are  un- 
ceasingly urging  upon  him  to  remove  the  prohibitive  measures,  and  give 
legitimate  trade  and  agriculture  greater  scope  for  development,  but  so 
far  their  representations  have  proved  unsuccessful,  and  this  rich  country 
18  making  retrogressive  instead  of  progressive  steps  towards  civilization, 
owing  to  its  misguided  government. 

FELIX  A.  MATHEWS, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Tangier,  September  21, 1881. 


Eetam  offateiffu  $hippifig  at  each  port  of  Morocco  in  the  year  1880-'81. 
ENTERED. 


With  cargoes. 

InballMt. 

Total. 

•5.6 

o 
< 

Towns.         1 

!  No. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

No. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

No. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Tsagi«r 479 

Trtosn 60 

Laniche 26 

Rsbst '      30 

CMAbUocs 47 

Vaiapu. 110 

s»sr ,  64 

73,600 
1,826 
6,367 
14, 720 
27.570 
58.736 
42,662 
45.620 

5,321 

269 

289 

674 

1,026 

2.186 

1.461 

1.896 

169 
94 
22 
27 
73 
44 
20 
24 

20,825 
1.733 
4.110 
10.274 
40,889 
4,532 
1,946 

1.421 
513 
267 
479 

1,239 
342 
138 

648 
154 
48 
66 
120 
154 
84 
86 

94,425 
3,059 
10, 467 
24.994 
68,459 
63,268 
44,608 
60,638 

6,742 
782 
556 
1,150 
2,265 
2.527 
1,599 
1.927 

$1,500,230 
200,275 
67.780 
283,885 
600.720 
289,225 
107,685 
689,195 

$167,500 

"is."  920 
227,500 
189.415 
25.000 

Vogador 62 

15. 018        531 

117,220 

ToUla....;    887 

270,  501  |12, 618 

473 

99,327 

4,030 

1.360 

369.918 

17.548 

3,638,895 

755,656 

CLEARED. 


Ttaitlar 

Tetoan 

568 

144 

23 

66 

75 
148 

84 
71 

68,480 
2,316 
7,116 
19,476 
41, 015 
62.580 
44.423 
60.887 

5,459 

617 

330 

910 

1.253 

2.484 

1,575 

1.589 

78 
37 
25 
11 
45 
5 
8 
15 

25,549 

796 

8.851 

5.497 

27,444 

449 

185 

9,801 

1,272 
165 
226 
240 
1,012 
34 
24 
888 

647 
151 
48 
66 
120 
158 
84 
88 

94.029 
8,112 
10,467 
24,978 
68,459 
68.029 
44,608 
60,638 

6,731 
782 
556 
1,150 
2,265 
2,518 
1.599 
1.927 

$79^840 
93,715 
99.965 
800.850 
853.050 
678.390 
214,600 
845.360 

$200,000 
20,003 

Uraiche 

Rabat 

*  78,' 550 

Caaablanea 

siS^^::::::: 

72,860 
70,750 

Mogador 

12,100 

Totals... 

1,160 

306,243 

14.217 

219 

73,072 

3,811  11,857 

869,315 

17,628 

3,881,770 

354,260 

Betnrn  of  foreign  shipping  at  all  the  port$  of  Morocco  in  the  year  1880-'81. 

ENTEBED. 


Nationality  of 

With  cargoes. 

In  haUast. 

Total. 

Value  of 
cargoes. 

Amonnt  of 
specie. 

TseaeU. 

No. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

No. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

No. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Britiah 

468 

206 

178 

19 

127.282 

128.364 

9,468 

854 

5,903 

5,258 

1,122 

139 

179 
67 

187 
32 

1 
1 
1 
1 

49,3R6 

89,516 

7,231 

1,977 

44 

239 

14 

140 

1,817 

1,603 

1,208 

235 

5 

9 

5 

R 

647 

283 

360 

61 

s 

2 

176,668 

16,880 

16,684 

2,831 

44 

239 

14 

140 

324 

417 

8,832 

549 

296 

7,720  12.82&850  8284.580 

Preach 

6,866 

2,380 

374 

5 

9 

5 

1,072.410 

199,785 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

428,875 

SpMiUh 

?r.sr.:::: 

47,600 

Daaiah 

Moonsh 

1 

Swedish 

8  '        (•)        ' 

Norwecian 

1 

324           14 

14           (♦) 
20            3,750 
167          11.025 
22'          1.7»5 

18  1         (•) 

Xethertands.... 
Oennan   .. 

2          257 
8       3.832 
1  J        549 

12 
167 
22 

1  ,        160  1          8 

Belcian 

.               1 

Italian 

2  1        206  1        18 

Totahi... 

887  270.501 

12,618 

473  1  99. 327  1  4, 930 

1.360 

869,918 

17,548 

8,638,895  j  766,655 

^Amounts  not  given  by  the  consuL 
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Return  of  foreign  shipping  at  all  the  porte  of  Morocco  in  the  year  1880-'81 — Continued. 

CLEARBD. 


British 

584 

217 

294 

31 

145,455 

131,462 

14,459 

MB. 

239 

19 

140 

6,672 
5,249 

236 
5 
9 
5 

8 

61 
66 
64 

18 

30,914 

81,418 

2,255 

655 

1,036 

887 
133 

645  176,869 

288   167.880 

858     16, 714 

60       2,791 

1  i          44 

1  1        239 

1  ;          19 

1          140 

1  '        134 

3          417 

8       8,832 

1          549 

3          426 

7  707 

11,731,220 

1,292,150 

267,925 

51,305 

2.400 

2,000 

1,000 

#194,2ftS 

239,065 

20,000 

French 

Bpaniah 

PortugaeM.... 
Jernsaleiii 

6,856 
2,828 
369 
6 
9 
5 
8 

Banish 

Moorish 

Swedish 

^orwfttriftn  .... 

1 
2 
4 

1 
1 

134 
257 
1,760 
549 
130 

14 
12 

9 

14 
20 
167 

Netherlands.... 
Gem  An 

160 
2,072 

8 
75 

8,600 

0  7AR 

Belgian 

22  ' '.'.[.,. 

Italian 

2 

296 

18 

27  1        13,780    

Totals.... 

1,137   296,482 

14.226 

219 

78,072 

3.311 

1,856  369,554 

17,537  1  8,381,770  |  464, 260 

A. — General  returns  of  imports  into  Morocco^  1880-*81. 


Articles. 


Alnm cwts.. 

Amber  heads boxes..; 

Aniseed cwts..; 

Bagging bales.. 

Beams,  iron nnmber.. 

Benzoin cwts.. 

Biscuits do ; 

Books boxes.., 

BrasHware do..-. I 

Bricks nnmber..' 

Butter        barrels..! 

Cn nipeach y  wood cwts..! 

CanaleM , do  ... 

CanvaM    bales. .{ 

Caps,  red dozen..' 

Cards,  playing boxes..- 

Carpets bales... 

CsHsia cases.. 

Celtic owts..j 

Cement ' barrels..) 

Chemicals ^ do.... 

C  hinaware boxes . . , 

Cloth : bales.. 

Clothes boxes.. 

Coal tons.. I 

Cochineal owts..> 

Coffee do 

Confectionary boxes. 

Copper  and  brass cwts. 

Copperas do... 

Coral T boxes. 

Cotton  goods : 

Manufactured bales. 

French boxes. 

Raw cwts. 

Thread bopces. 

Y'am do... 

Crockery do... 

Cnmmin  seed cwts- 

Drugs packages. 

Dyes do... 

Earthenware boxes . 

Flour cwts. 

Fruit. 


Furniture boxes. 

Glassware do... 

Gold  lace  and  thread lbs. 

Hardware boxes. 

Hides,  Buenos  Ayres cwts. 

Iron do... 

Kidney  beans do... 

Leather do... 

Linen  manufactures boxes. 

Marble  slabs do... 

Matches   gross. 


Quantities. 

Values. 

808 

tl.«7fr 

3 

1,000 

97 

979 

6 

1,150 

76 

150* 

131 

4,095 

20 

300 

20 

5f.O 

66 

3,990 

125,000 

1,450 

12 

180 

400 

1,780 

3,667 

.'V,545 

93 

8.9H5 

646 

3.530 

5 

lOO 

22 

800 

8 

60 

67 

670 

325 

1.550 

255 

2,970 

125 

6, 175 

245 

133.800 

49 

825 

13 

200 

82 

5.060 

1,352 

22,965 

36 

705 

291 

7.865 

252 

400 

3 

4/00 

8,014 

1,928,185 

227 

82,900 

1,051 

23,155 

98 

23,660 

128 

16.250 

175 

7,425 

4 

40 

1,108 

49.050 

231 

4,700 

174 

6.520 

3,748 

11.880 

13,250 
5,060 

83 

556 

18.015 

22* 

475 

524 

22,145 

8S6 

12.110 

15,033 

86.415 

40 

160 

170 

9.535 

36 

11,100 

319 

095 

27.675 

14.870 
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Artiolea. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Oil: 

CottoB-«ecd 

Linseed 

^ cwts.. 

do.... 

1,834 

$11,910 
1,460 
3,635 
9,025 
2,665 

4,800 

8,860 

225 

Olire 

do.... 

895 

4,043 

179 

19.558 

4,426 

19 

485 

608 

2,385 

661 

21 

119 
516 
643 
1,664 
2 
158 
920 

4,613 

1,235 

51,099 

Pefenleum 

boxes . . 

PiJnt...:. 

cwts.. 

Pap«: 

Brown , 

..reams. 

Writing 

t.do.... 

Perfiiinery 

cases.. 

PUaks.... 

.....dozen.. 

7,160 
935 

Potatoes 

cwts.. 

ProTiaion* 

nackaffes. . 

11,905 

2,255 

710 

Bice 

cwts.. 

SamoAiillA 

do.... 

SUk: 

MaBoAMtiiTed 

Raw 

l)Oxes.. 

cwts.. 

15,925 

104, 725 

4.845 

29,955 

100 

1,200 

Soep 

do 

Spicee 

do 

Silver-plated  goods 

Statiomrr...:. 

boxes.. 

do.... 

Stetl 

do.... 

3,945 
32,155 

Sugar: 

Brown 

cwts.. 

Crashed 

do.... 

0,490 

Loaf 

do... 

473, 035 

Sondrieo 

nackacres. . 

82,040 

200, 260 

450 

Tea : 

^«v«,~e,vw. . 

cbests.. 

6,560 
192 
782 
637 

1,453 
17 

Tiles 

cases.. 

Tin 

boxes.. 

8,005 

Tobaceo 

cwts . . 

7,945 
36, 110 
3,350 

Wine  and  spirits,  Ao 

WooIma  s^nir* T . 

packages.. 

bf^es . . 

Tot*l 

3. 638, 896 

RECAPITULATION. 

I  Great  Britain $2,617,130 

FrcND  France 991,570 

Ftvm  Spain 19,600 

Fram  Holland 3.760 

From  GK-rmanr 3.025 

FroiD  United  States  of  America .•- 2,175 

FtoiaPortogal 1,645 

8,088,895 
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I 

il 


Artidea. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Almonds..... 

..cwts.- 

28,766 

292 

5,466 

17.268 

37 

44,541 

120 

182 

248 

135 

1,704 

3,190 

564,875 

24,077 

5,256 

4,094 

^21,0- 

2,9- 

13.4 

117,3 

3* 

Amber 

do.... 

Birdseed 

do.... 

Beans 

quarters.. 

Biscuits 

cwts.. 

Bones 

do.... 

•    30,1 
5 

Caraway  seed 

do.... 

Carpets 

bales.. 

31  1 

Citrons    .rr          .     .     »....,     --.,,,  

..casks.. 

a»7 

4,5 
2413 
12,5 
54,5 
25,6 

9,7 

Crockery 

...boxes.. 

Dates 

cwts.. 

Dves 

do.... 

Kfrjrm ■ 

......................  dozens. . 

Bsparto 

cwts.. 

Fenuffreek 

do.... 

Fowls 

- doxAnn  - 

Fruits 

Fullers'  earth 

cwts.. 

78 

24,603 

6,866 

655 

119 

1,165 

8.850 

126 

266 

1.979 

455 

41,076 

842 

88 

4,321 

850 

1.688 

8,797.678 

285 

41 

7,104 

13,006 

16, 010 

1,707 

8,974 

25,800 

80 

25 

2.646 

288.148 

'1 

Gingelly  seed 

do.... 

Goat  skins 

.....dozens.. 

396,7 

100,9 

«.l 

3,4 

6,1 
9817 

4 

Gnnis  ,..r            ..   .1.      ...    .-..TT 

cwts. 

Hair 

do.... 

Hair  stuff 

bales.. 

Henna..... 

, .....cwts.. 

Hides 

do.... 

Horns 

, ,  nackaires . . 

Leather 

cwts.. 

2,7 
CO 
3.1 

"51 

Linseed 

do.... 

Lentils 

, qoarters.. 

liaise 

do 

Mifcrioraro  .. ........... r.r.T.....,.....^.*. 

cwts.. 

Mats 

bales.. 

Meat 

cwts.. 

3,3 
14,9 

1,8 
82.5 

Millet,  Dhonra 

do.... 

Onions 

do.... 

Orantres. 

number. . 

Orris  root 

-- cwts.. 

Ostrich  feathers 

do 

Oxen 

head.. 

177,6 
143,! 

Pease,  chick 

PorcuDine  auilla 

quarters.. 

...............number.. 

Raas 

cwts.. 

9,6 

35,8 

7 

7 

Bivisins 

do 

Bope,  (palmetto  cord) 

Rose  leaves 

bundles.. 

,. ., cwts.. 

Besam©  need 

do 

1 

Sheep  skins 

.• do.... 

2a,  8 

308,3 
4 

Slinners 

nairs. . 

8nu£".............................:..:.: 

.   --.nwtii__ 

Sundries --- -- 

85,0 

2.; 

Tray  s 

...................T.  number. . 

1,200 

1,086 

3.236 

19,098 

16.727 

400 

Tripes 

,.,.. bundles.. 

Wax 

cwts.. 

96.2 
228,2 
472,  e 

90  1 

Wool,  in  firease 

do..,. 

Wool,  washed 

do 

bales.. 

Total 

3,8S1,1 

RECAPITULATION. 

To  Great  Britain 

To  France 

To  Spain 

To  Portugal 

To  Italy 

To  Germany  r 

Total 
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STATEHEXT  SHOWING   THE  TBADE  OF  MOROCCO  BY  PORTS,  DURING  THE  YEAB 

1880-'81. 

[A.  Tangier.  B.  Tetnan.  C.  Laraiche.  D.  Rabat.  £.  Caoablanca.  F.  Mazagan.  G.  Saffi.  H.  Hogador.) 

A.  Tangier. 

Eetum  of  foreign  shipping  at  the  port  of  Tangier  during  the  year  1880-*81. 

ENTERED. 


NatiosaUty  of 

With  cargoea. 

In  ballast. 

Total. 

Value  of 
cargoes. 

TMseU; 

No. 

Toiia. 

Crews. 

Na 

Tons. 

Crews 

No. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

British 

282 

71 

112 

4 
7 
2 

27.808 
84,707 
0.401 

lie 

8,872 
257 

2,503 

i,r27 

780 
28 

150 
12 

95 

11 

52 

9 

12,521 

4;  256 

8.470 

238 

731 

239 

366 

66 

877 
82 

164 
13 

7 
2 

1 
1 
1 

40,419 

88.966 

9,871 

854 

8,672 

257 

824 

549 

14 

8,824 
1,966 
M« 

159 

12 

14 

22 

5 

$871, 255 

551,740 

66,885 

1,840 

3,025 

3.750 

160. 000 
86,500 
21,000 

Ftcneh 

gSS^::::: 

r;«nntn 

NeUMrlaads.... 

Konredaa 

1 

324 

14 

BdgST:;.::.: 

I 

549 

22 

1,735 

Hmkh 

1 

14 

5 

........ 

.      - 

Totals.... 

479 

78,600 

5,321 

160 

20.825 

1,421 

648 

94,425 

6,742 

1.600,230 

167.500» 

CLEARED. 


Brttish 

860 

9Q  !20A 

8.023 
1,348 
1,021 

16 
26 
14 
13 

4 
2 
1 

1 
1 

10,808 
10, 515 

1,760 
257 
184 
048 
130 

286 

618 

125 

94 

92 

12 

14 

22 

9 

376 
82 

164 
18 

40,097 

88,965 

9,871 

854 

3,672 

267 

134 

649 

130 

159 

12 

14 

22 

9 

$480,600 
252,725 
61,410 

$60,00<^ 

i5SS.:::::;:: 
IKSL;::::: 

56     28^450 
150      8,824 

120,000 
20,000 

gSST:::.: 

yetherlanda.... 

8      i9i2 

67 

1,206 

Varvedan 

bE2^  ::: 

TtJlnr 

ToCala.... 

560 

68,480 

5,460 

78 

25,540 

1.272 

647 

94,029 

6,731 

705.840 

200,000' 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


II 
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AFRICA — MOROCCO.  4  55 

B.— Tetuan. 

Return  of  foreign  shipping  at  the  port  of  Tetuan  in  iht  year  1880-'81V 
ENTERED. 

With  cargoes.  In  ballast.  Total. 

Vattonality  of  ressels. 1 -, j  ,    — ,-  i 

Na     Tons.!  Crews.    No.     Tons.  Crews. |  No.   '  Tons.' Crews, ' 

-  -__,__!_._'    ...i__| 1 ] I        .J 

Briti*h i      29  '    926  1        145  '        5  '    495.  36'      34  ,1,421  |         181  j 

Spanish i      31       400  124         89   1,238  i        477  |     120   1,638  |         601  | 

Totals j      GO  11,326  '        2M"i      94  .1. 733  j        SlT]    154   3,059  '        782  | 

1  '  __      _i [ ^ I 

CLEARED. 

British 27  I    899  143'        6  t    545  40         83   1,444  |        I8.'J  , 

SpMiish 87  |1,417  474  |       31  i    251  ,        126       118    1,668  |        .599  j 

Totals ,"7l4  |2,  316  erT'      ^\    796  i        165   "Isi    3, 112  1        782  I        93,7Ki 

..    _    .      J      .  ,  _        I     „;._  _i :_  _  •.       !     ' 

Heturn'-of  imports  at  the  port  of  Tetuan  in  the  year  1880-'81. 


Valus  oS* 
car{;o<?a.. 


$143, 9I» 
56,36& 


200,  27S 


$47,  17ii 
46,54& 


Articles. 


From  Great  Britain. 
Qnantities.  ,  Values. 


From  France. 


TotaL 


Qnantities.  i  Values,  i    Qnantities.       Value.*i; 


Aniseed Ua^s..  29 

Bnss  and  copper cwts..,  117 

Butter barrels..  12  ' 

Canpeachv  wood cwts..'  SO 

Cfcndiss boxes..-  42  i 

Csarss bales..  11  i 

CsrpetJ do..-.  11 

CloOi do 16  ; 

Coffee baga..  222' 

CanmiBseed do....  3 

Cotton :  , 

ManollMtuitjd,    British, 
boxes  and  bales ,  579 

Thread,  boxes  and  baxea. . . .  19 

Troekery . .  boxes  and  hampers . .  76 

Dmgs , 

Hour bags..'  413 

Farnttare 

Glassware boxes. .i  62 

Gnic«ri<>s 

Hud  ware boxes.. 

IlOB cwU..' 

Kidnvj beans  bags.. 

linen  manafactnrea  —  pieces . . 

lUrWe /boxes.. 

Hatches    gross.. 

Oil.  petrole-am Mixes.. • 

Old^cketa bales. .| 

Piinl   barrels.  , 

Pspv^r: 

Brown bales..' 

WriUng boxes. .  I 

Polatoeii    cwt.. 

K»ce bags..' 

aik.raw... bales..' 

Rpir««   bags.., 

Soap boxes.. 

Kagar: 

BrswB bags..  I 

Omabed barrels..' 

Loaf baga  and  barrels... 

ftssdrie* ' 

Tm chesto..'  36 

Tia,uld bales.. I  16  I 

WiD*«.  npirfta.  and  alo 


$370  I 

2,675 

180 

480 

1,050 

275 

275 

8,750 

4,845 

40  I 


66 

3, 145 

20 

100  I 

18 

14 

1.225  ; 

35 

20  ; 

65  ' 
7  ' 

98 
6 
4 

73 

20  , 

805 
120  ' 
29i  I 


121.660  I 
8,460  ' 
2,295  I 
350 

1,475 ; 

4,750  ; 

.    1,100  ' 

160  ' 

4,  570  , 

4,720  I 

160  I 

160 

75 

350  ! 

5,910  i 
525 
220 

390 

250 

90 

50 

2,400  , 

965  I 

100  ' 


10  , 


$150 


lbs., 

I  pieces, 

cwt., 


37  ' 
123 
12 

80  , 

10,500  , 

11  i 

11  1 

75  ; 

277  , 

4 


280 
100 
35 


60 


60 


.5r9 
19 

85 


419 


C2 


<Wt.H., 


66 

3, 145 

40 

100 

18 

950 

1,225 

35 

20 

1,800 
210 
98 
12 

8 
84 
20 


12,075  I 1 cwts.,    I.RIO 

3,060  I ;  "  H60 

4,640 ,     "  464 

1,000  ! i  50    

1,080  1 1 36 

40 •  10 

845  I I  50    


$37(10 

2,82R 

ISO 

480 

1.05<» 

275" 

275 

3,750 

4.845 

4(» 


121.  66» 
8,460 
2.  575. 

45<> 
2,  mio 
4.750 
I.IOO 

220 
4,  .'J70' 
4,720 

160 

660 
7.t 

475 
5, 910 

525 

220 

460 

350 

90 

50 

2.40O 
965 
I0» 

12, 975 

30.060 

4.640 

1,050 

1,080 

40 

805 


ToUl i I  199,365 


910    200,27» 
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Return  of  exports  at  the  port  of  Tetuan  in  the  year  188<)-*dL 


To  Givat  Brit- 
ain. 


To  Fraaw. 


To  Spain. 


Articles. 


!  Quanti-  Valnw*      Q^l*'"*** 
,    tifu.    /»*"*^*-       ties. 


Almonds bags. . 

Aprio<»t8 -cwts.. 


$9,425 


62  ! 
100  , 


•|- 


31 
873 


Beans fanegas 

Canary  see<l bags 

Eggs baskets 

Esparto cwts 

Fowls dozen 

Garlics cwt.. 

Hides  ...bales.. 

I^''ath»r do 

Linseed bags . . 

Maize  fanegas.. 

Mats bales  .  i 

Onions cwts..'        100 

Oranges.... ^...number..    20,000 

K^ears cwts. .         150 

Pepper  plant do 

Pomegi-anates..  number 

<>iiinces do 

Raisins  do  ..       1.086 

Slippers bales..  17 

Snuff Jars..  23 

Sundries | 

Drays pieces..         420 

Vegetables \. 

WalButji serous..!         14 

Wax ,        207 

Carpets,  woolen  ..bales..  1 

SashcH,  woolen  ....do  ...'         13 


300 

245 

1,850 


Specie 


ToUl. 


160 

*i,'l56* 

5,895 
65 


200 

80 

265 


4 

1,588 
3.  545,  000 


4,545 

3,450 

480 

500 

840 

110 

85 

11.650 

00 

1.075 


42.030 
20,000 


62,030 


20 

1.200 

100 


140 


Values.!  Q^°**!valnes, 


$8.1 


261. 

125  !. 


375  i 


40  ' 
3, 175 
14. 180  I 


200 
90 


31, 550 


280 
130 


830  I 


50.935 


50,935 


$75« 


Total. 


Quantities.     ,  Va 


I  cwts., 
do. 

quarters, 
i  cwts., 

eggs,    178, 


cwts.,       1 
quartet's, 


3,565, 


pairs, 
cwts., 


419  I 

56 

41! 
134  ; 
500 
300 

90 

50 

81   \ 

6 

964 

6 

4 

688 

000 

150 

20  ; 
200 
100  I 
974  I 
600  I 
8 


560 


I  cwts.,  28 

!     do.  466 

1 

17 


750 


750  I 


C. — Laeaiohe. 

Return  of  imports  at  tlieport  of  Laraiche  in  the  year  1880-'81. 


Articles. 


From  Great 
Britain. 


From  France. 


From  Portu- 

g«i- 


Q^l  value..  Q«^ti.     ..,„,..  Qu»| 


ToUl. 


Cottons ...bales.. 

i'andles cwts.. 

Coffee do... 

Gin ca.sks.. 

Iron: 

Bars cwts.. 

Old do... 

Pepper do... 

Petroleum boxes . . 

It  mu half  pipes  - . 

Sujrar: 

Loaf cwts.. 

Moist do... 

Silk 

Tea half  chests.. 

Woolen  cloth yards.. 


24 


$21, 625 
400  I 


140 

2. 579 

295 

60 

340 

8 

404 
159 


**.r*'Iv^-**;i:f-^- 


1,675 

6,200  I 
450 
600  ' 
850 

400  I 

3,650 
1,400 


53 : 

150 


$825 
1,500 


60     $2] 
77         ] 


50 


500 


6 


I 


300 


70 


$170 


2,  915  ;  24, 110  | 


10  250 

2,200  I    2,000 


618  ' 


875  I 


Total.<» 39.500 


28,110 


150 

140 

2,  .'>79 

295 

110 

410 

14 

3.319 

2" 

150 

618 

10 

2,200 

6- 
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Return  of  exports  at  the  port  of  Laraiche  in  the  year  1880-'8l. 


^^  ^a^*  ^"'     To  France.    ,  To  Portugal,  j      To  Spain. 


Total. 


Articles. 


Birtlae«d cwta  . 

Beiina qn»rt«rs. 

BoBM cwts. 

Hide* do.. 

SHaa,|5oat do. 


91  '     B 


•         ,   J* 


§1    I 

0? 


584  $1, 150       647     $1, 275   1, 258  i  $2, 475 

195       1,250  ' 93  I        600 

986       1,000  I.. I 

88  880  ;    042  ;    9,420 

11  200  I       88       1, 490 


1,750 


Sargulna ,    780  ' 

PeM« quarters..     300      3,000    i 

Wool? 

Creasy cwts. .        ?2       1, 350  ,3, 779     49, 750 


Washed do 


18 


350  '$3,' 500 '  I     650 
3,871 


.  2, 489  I  $4,  900 
.j  2S8  !  1,850 
.  986  ,  1,000 
.!l,030  '  10,300 
1,690 
1,750 
6.  500 


375   1,044     20,500    | i 1,  ( 


51, 100 

20,  H75 


Totals 9.205 


84,  1S5    3,075  . 


3,500  1 99,965 


Return  of  foreign  shipping  at  the  port  of  Laraiche  in  the  year  l880-'c>l. 


ENTERED 


Xatioosliry  of  vessels. 


With  cargoes. 
No.    Ton."?.     Crews.   No. 


In  ballast. 


Tot«l. 


I 


Tons.    Crews.   No.    Tons.  !  Crews.  \     «  t 


Britidh 6 

French 

Portttjnipse 

SpADtsh 

Totals 26 


British „ 

I'tmch 7 

Portiij^ese 

Spaninfa 


TouIa    23 


6 
5 
3 
12 

1.716 

.3.646 

90 

905 

67       4 

133       4 

19       4 

70     10 

1,350 

2,401 

179 

180 

58 
101 
23 
85 

10 

7 
22 

3,066  ' 
6.047 
269 
1,085 

125 

234 

42 

155 

$17,  270 

23,  735 

4.93.> 

21.  840 

26 

6. 357 

289     22 
CLEARED. 

4, 110  1 

267 

49 

10,467 

556 

67,  786 

5 

7 
3 

8 

1.635 

4,840 

161 

480 

64  1     5 
190  1     2 
20   ;      4 
.56      14 

1.431 

1,207 

108 

605 

61 
44 
22 
99 

10 
9 
7 

22 

1 
3,066  ' 
6,047  , 

260 
1,  085 

125 
234 
42 
156 

$11,  015 

76,  800 

4.900 

7,250 

.116 


330     25       3,351 


226     48     10,467 


99^961 


D,— Eabat. 

Return  of  foreign  shipping  at  the  port  of  Rabat  in  th^  year  1880-'81. 
ENTERED. 


Nationality  of  veswLn. 


With  cargoes.  In  ballast. 

No.'  Tons.    Crews.  No.    Tons.    Crews.  No. 


BriUah 19  1    9,485 

Fmirb 10!    4,812 

PortugoMM^   6  340 

Spanish 4  183 

Hrx^ilh 


:f99     10 
221     11 


Touls 39     14,720 


4,673 

5.324 

120 

1.57 


193  29 

255  21 

15  9 

16  7 


Total. 
Tons.    Crews. 


-3? 


14,158 
10,136 
360  I 
340  , 


502  $226,430 

476  62,335 

45  10.890 

37  ^150 


671     27     10, 274 


CLEARED. 


479     66     24, 904       1, 150     302, 805 


Bniiah 

Frwirh 

PortagQCM* . 
^fM&ish.... 
■noriah  . . . 


.'  22  ■ 
.1  17 

:!?■ 


10, 442 

8,355 

320 

340 

19 


Totals. 


55     19, 476 


440 
388 
40 

7 

4 

3.716 
1.781 

152  ,  29 

88  '  21 

1    8 

14,158  1        502   $244.  H40 

10, 136  ,        476  1     0.\  670 

320  ,          40       14.995 

37 

'     7 

340  1          37       22.  110 

5 

::: i 

19              5         1.78.-. 

910  I  11 

5,497 

240     66     24,973       1,  IIW     37M0O 

D^LtizeibyVjiOUy 
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Return  of  imports  at  the  part  of  Rabat  in  the  year  1880-'81. 

From  FrHncc.         CoaAtwisc.  Totals. 


Prom  1 

Great  BritaiD. 


Articles. 


Q-»«  1  V.l««jQV»«-,  V.lue..   "J-f  iV""""'    '^T.""-  y-^-' 


I         1, 


4\ 


Candles cwts..  132     $1,980          198 

Chemicals haiTels..  204           855            19 

Chinawarc boxes..  4  1        100              7 

Cloth bales..  5      2,500              1 

Coffee  cwts..! i Ill 

Cotton :  i               I 

Raw cwt«..  48 

Thread balea..  14 

Yam do '.  22 

Manufactured do 525 

Drugs barrels. .  i  10 

Dyes  boxes  J  3 

Sarthenware crates. . ]  14 

Crlasaware    boxes..  8 

Hardware do  —  26 

Hides cwta..j '  — 

Iron do  ...  840  |    2, 

Linen,  manufnctu red bales.. I  6       1, 

JMatches cases..;  1  I 

Oil,  petroleum boxes. .  160  ' 

Paiats cwt8..i  26 

Paper reams. . '  80 

Provisions cases..  31  . 

Rnoi  and  ^in . .' casks.)  34       1, 

^lYk  manufactures ca*ie8 ..[ 

S«ap barrels  .     '  

Sl^icef* cwts.  101  ,     1,415 

Swgar:  I 

Loaf do  ...  43          400 

Raw do....i  550  '    3,860 

Saudries packages . .  86       1,  870 

Tea chests..!  247}    7.410 

Tia boxes..!  30          300 


960 
!,800 
400  ' 
550  I 
120  i 
240 
350 
275  ' 
300 

i 

260 
800 
30 
325 
240 
20 
725 
355 


$2,970 

65 

305 

5(K) 

2,  780 

1,840  ; 


$1,000 


1.400 

470  !. 
900  . 

-I- 


23  i    565 

4     200  1 I 

11     250     204   1,225 
120     480  i 


420 


130 


265 


200 
3 
4 
19 


250 

105  

60      30 

2,750  

34 

1,940  


1.125 

*  345  : 


2,  H72 

28,  720 

140  j 

1,400 

152 

2,325 

44 

1 

2,160 
30 

330 

$4,9 

223 

9 

11 

4 

8  1 

4.0 

111 ; 

2,7 

140 

2,8 

14 

2 

22 

4.4 

531 

190,  .-J 

45  1 

5 

9  1 

1,1 

14 

3 

31 

8 

30  ! 

1.5 

215 

1.4 

960  , 

2.1 

6 

l.t 

15 

^ 

290 

: 

26 

1,280 

34 

( 

68 

2,! 

19 

2,- 

34 

227 

3.: 

3.  052 

30,  i 

550 

3,> 

5P2 

6,: 

248  , 

7.1 

30 

Total 1 226,440 48,815  i 8,630 


«j»e<i*- I I    6,250  I 


28:i, » 


12,670  '■ : 1 18.S 


Aggregate I j232,600  | ;  61,485  : 8,836  , 

Return  of  exports  at  the  port  of  Rabat  in  the  year  1880-'81. 


302.) 


Articles* 


j  Great^Briiain.  '    "^'^    ^^*"«*^-  Coastwise.  Total. 

|^^«|^i|values.;Q|-tl-Values.^Q-;«'v 


Sones  cwts. 

Canar>-  seed do... 

Carpets bales . 

Coats'  hair cwts. 

^frnat -skins do. . . 

Hides do... 

Horns    bales . 

Mats   do . . . 

"Melous namber. 

<lranges do  . . 

Pottery ^casks . 

Eajrs  ." bales . 

rSlippers pairs . 

Sinnnries packa<;es. 

"'IVax.  bees' cwts. 

Wq(hI pieces. 

\rild  marjoram cwts. 

Wool: 

Greasy do. . . 

Washed. do... 

Woolen  stuffs bales. 


600  >  $2,  885 
80  I        240  I 
41  !     8,550 


49  $10,250  , 
170  i     1, 295 


11     $2,250 


360  <     3,600 


28 

5,000 

160,000 


110  I 


158 

288 

31 

55  I 


2,370 
3,6<;0  j 
60  I 
220 


300       3, 750 


1 


85  1 12,000 

250    1 

59 


10 
185 


47 

3,  250 

80 

86 


100 
1,600 

530 
1,  935 


22 

4,000 

119 

306 


75 
2,000 
2,  030 
6,740 


270 


rSpecie  . 


Total. 


Aggregate. 


3,134     47,010       1,528 

4,  048   107, 960  377 

53     22,900  I  28 


6,200 

285 

6 

1,002 

44 


3.000 

2,045 

135 

660 

130 


17. 
160, 

i 

13, 


600 

80  ! 
101 
170 
158  ! 
948  , 

31 

84 
000 
000 

59 

69 
450 
484 
398 
,002 

44 


22,920    , 4.862 

9,000  I ! 4,425 

8,900  i  65  i  21,200  146  ' 


$2.i 
21,' 

1,: 

2, 
10. 


6. 
4. 
8. 


lift, 
53. 


197,755  1 69,480 

53,295  25,255 


33,635  ; 


800, 

78. 


.251,050  94,715 


...    33,635 
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AFRICA MOROCCO. 

E.— Casablanca. 

lUtarn  of  foreign  shippimj  at  the  port  of  Ctuablanea  in  the  year  1880-^81. 


439 


Natiosality  of  veaaels. 


ENTERED. 

With  cargoes.      !         In  ballAst. 
_  .  --  -       ,       -  -j  , 

,No.   Tons.     Crews.  No.   Tons.  |  Crews.  No. 


iJriUsh ;  22     12,458  434,37     23,868 

French '  23  .  14,986  ,        678  !  25  i  16,234 

S|»ni»h 2  126;  14  I    4  216 

Portugnene ! 1 1 6  i        527 


«rfni!uueni ' '    1 


44 


559     59 

601  I  48 

30 ;  6 

44       6 

51     1 


ToteU 47     27,570       l.C 


73  I  40, 889  I    1. 230  il20 


CLEARED. 


TotiU. 


Tons.  '  Crews. 


Value  of 
cargoea. 


36,326 
31.220  , 
342  : 
527  , 
44 


993       $466,130 

1,179  I      250,000 

44  •         3,000 

44    

5  I 


8.450  I    2,265  i      728,220 


BritUh 

! 
37  ;.23,868 
25     16,234  ' 
6           342  1 
6           627  , 

1  1       44  ; 

559     22     12,458 
601  '  23  '  14,968 
44  I....I 

434  .  69 
578  1  4« 

36,326 

31,220 

342 

527 

44 

993 

1,179 

44 

44 

5 

$17L  105 

Fwncb 

237,885 
10.185 

SpSDiDh 

6 
6 
1 

f^wtaeoeAC 

44 '       : 

4,885 
2,400 

JcnKMdem 

5 1 ;::'::::::: 

TAftHh 

75  t  41,015  j 

1,  253  '  45  :  27. 444 

1.012  !l20 

ftfl  lAO 

2,265 

425,010 

Retmrn  ofimjtoriH  at  the  port  of  Casablanca  in  th€  year  1880-^81. 


From 


Gre«t  Biltaln.     From  France.       From  Spain. 


Total. 


ArHcles. 


•^r.."?-.!-...  <Jr."-^««-i**tSs"-  r*"'--  I'^ss" 


-^loBi  barrels.. 

Bi<M-nit.t cases. . 

Caadlrt.     do... 

*  loth pieces.. 

iVbioea) bags.. 

^'«lle* do... 

Cotton  KoodA: 

BU«ch<r4 bales.. 

<»rav do... 

Raw do... 

Crockfty crates.. 

^—*U oases.- 

n«rea serons. 

f/'pperaa barrels.. 

Chiaaware cases. . 

('•ttM-nt barrels.. 

<*anl«.pla7inie cases.. 

I*<«U  Swedish dozen.. 

I>nifs    packages.. 

^^f*   do... 

*'ift<^r bags.. 

♦iin hampers.. 

tfUaawarp cases.. 

<«'nn  beiuaaiin do... 

HArdwar* do... 

Matches,  Incifer do. . . 

Co4ioasced casks.. 

Unseed do... 

PKroleom cases.. 

Paprr. 

WrappiuK cases.. 

Writing do... 

iJWr' bag»- 

rMviwioos cases.. 

Psi»t» dmms.. 

2i** bags.. 


1 


44  ;  $220 

20  300 

40  I  1.500 

24  I  1. 000 


45 


178  .  66,7r)0  . 
420   147.000  ' 


3 

20 

120 

12 


320 

60 

700 

375 

1,200 


10  , 

501 
42  I 


340 
430 
400 
500 
1.100 
500 
875 


77  t    6,250 

10  600 

400       1,000 


82  1.120 

12  500 

63  6:iO 

15  150 


120 

12 : 


14,700 
500  i 


30  ! 


560  < 
3,600 


20 


1,800 
800  ' 


•1- 


20 

5 

120 


250  I. 

100    . 

1,600  '. 


•I- 


10  {  $1,000 


16  <    1,500    

2  i          40    

18  !        280    

1 
18  1    1,426    



1 

1 
118     21,000   

34       1,000   

4  j          GO 

........' 

1 

25           125    

Yalaes. 


44 

$220 

20 

300 

160 

6,200 

36 

1,500 

10 

1.000 

75 

1,410 

187 

70,350 

420 

147,000 

45 

1,800 

28 

1,120 

3 

60 

20 

700 

120 

375 

12 

1,200 

20 

250 

5 

100 

120 

1,600 

10 

340 

2 

400 

24 

400 

50 

500 

26 

2.600 

5 

500 

44 

015 

18 

280 

06 

7,675 

16 

600 

400 

1,000 

118 

2.10O 

34 

1,000 

86 

i;i85 

12 

500 

63 

630 

40 

275 
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Eetui-n  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Casablanca  in  the  year  1880-81— Continued. 


From 


Great  Britain     ^^**"  ^™°*^*»-       I-^rom  Spain. 


Total. 


Articles. 


Q;]??^'-  Values. ;  Q}S?*^Values.  Q°??ti-  Values.  %?*^- Valm 


ties, 

-I 


ties. 


.!. 


$500  I. 


1  I 
16 


600 

"so 


ties. 

30     $1,500 


$6,000 
2,500 

150  I 


10  I 
46 

;to 

16 


•| 


20  ! 


500  1 


4.300 

145 

10 

8.1 


Rum casks . . 

Harsaparilla bales.. 

SUk: 

Raw bales.. 

Wares cases. . 

Sploa  celtica barrels. 

Spioes bags.. 

Sugar: 

Loaf cases . 

Moist bags.. 

Rtoel coses. , 

Sundries do.. 

Thread do.. 

Tea,  Hyson do.. 

Wine casks. 

Woolen  goods bales. 

Yam do.. 

Handkerchiefs do.. 

Muslins do.. 

Prints,  cotton do . . 

Potatoes bags . 

Shirtings bales. 

Long  cloths do. . 

Spirits casks. 

Tin  plates cases . 

Total 402,380  i 95,840  I i    2,500    i  500, 

Specie t 63,750  i 163,750  • i |  227, 


4,300     63,000  I 
145  !     2,250 
10  I  70  i 

63  I     1.500 
5       1.000 

1,159  '  23,180  i ; 1,150 

25  750    ,  25 

5       2,000  ' 5 


10     2,125  ;. 

50,000  . 
50,000  . 
20  I  4,000  . 
50  I  200  !. 
20  I  10,000  '. 
100  21,000  . 
7  I  700 
50  500  I. 


20  , 
50 
20 
100 

17  I 
50 


$1.: 


6,( 

3,: 


2,( 
23, 

2.< 

2, 
50.1 
50,  ( 

4,1 

10,  i 

21,1 

1. 


Aggregate ! 466,130  \ 259.590    '2,500 


728, 
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AFRICA — ^MOROCCO. 

Ileiurnit  offordgn  nhipping  at  the  port  of  Masngan  in  the  year  1880-'81. 

ENTERED. 


443 


With  cargoes. 


In  ballast. 


XatioDalitv  of  vc^mhcIh. 


No. ,  Tons.  '  Crewa.    Ka    Tona.    Crews. 


Total.  ,  „  , 

Value 
-     -    -        -of 

No.  I  Tons.    Crews.  «»^«<>««- 


12  i    1,<I 


BriUsh I    47  ,  24,387  .        913 

French 51     22,911       1,159 

Spanish '    12,    1,438'        113'    24.    1,736 

Portiiiniese , 1      5  579. 

Italian I 2  296  1 


194 
39 
18 


Totals ,110     58,736  1    2,185       43       4,293, 


333 


59     26,069 

51  I  32,911 

36  I    3, 174 

5  579 

2  I        296 


995  $186,535 

1. 159  1  227, 010 

307       75,095 


18  1. 


153     63, 029       2, 518  I  488, 640 


CLEARED. 


British 57  25,887 

Fppach 51  '  32,911 

Spsniah 34  3,007 

Portngnf-se 4  I  479 

Italian ,      2  296 


986  '      2          182'          12;  59  !  26.069  995  1272,725 

1,159, , ' I  51132,911;  1,159,327,735 

293  i      2  .        167            14  36       3.174  307  |  116.925 

31  i      1  '        100  >            8  I  5  '        679  30  i     15. 975 

18  I j  2(        296  18'    13,780 


Totals    148     62,680       2,484 


449 


34  I  163  I  63. 029  <    2, 518  .  747, 140 
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G.— Saffi. 

Jieturn  of  foreign  shipping  at  the  port  of  Saffi  in  the  year  1880-'??1. 
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ENTEKED. 


XatioDality  of  vesseU. 


With  cargoes. 


In  ballaat. 


Total. 


No. !  Tons.  I  Crews.  No.  I  Tons.  !  Crews.  No.  i  Tons,    rrews. 


Valuo 
of  car- 
goes. 


^British 39     26,939  1 

Pt«nch '  24  I  15,563  i 

Gsnnsn '  1  ,       160  ! 

Netheriands ;...-! ;- 

Portoguese ' 

Spanish 

Swedish 


624 

8  : 


"I  I' 

10  ,    1.214  ; 


•I- 


1  I 

.1     3 


160  I 
108 
234  I 
140  , 


I  ~ 

54     49  ;  28, 153 

24  '  15,563 

1  ;        160 

8       1,        160 


108 
234 
140 


ToUls 64,42,662       1,461     20,     1,946 


138     84     44, 608 


883  $79, 585 

624  45. 000 

8  8,000 

8    

28    

40    

8    

1,590  132,585 


CLEARED. 


British 49  28,153          883 

Preach 24  15,663          624 

German 1  160 

Ketheriands 1 


Portugal 
Spsalsh. 


3 

I    5 

Swedish 1 


160  8 

108  ,  28 

49  16 

140  ,  8 


ToUla 84     44,423  I    1,575 


185 


185  , 


24 


49  I 
24  I 

1  1 

3 
5 
1  I 


28,153 
15,563 
160 
160 
198 
234 
140 


24  84  44. 608 


883  $142,100 
624  46,000 
6  ,  8,500 
8,500 
5,000 
3.500 
1,000 


40 
8 


1.  599  214.  600 


Return  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Saffi  in  the  year  1880-'8l. 


From  England  and 
colonies. 


From  France- 


Articles. 


Qnantitics. ;  Values.     Quantities.    Yalncs. 


t 

Alom cwts.. 

CandleM do....|. 

Cotton :  ' 

Manqfactnred  goods . . . hales . . 

Raw owts.. 

Cloth,  saperflne yards.. 

Iron..... casks.., 

Bice do...., 

Soap do 

Steel do.... 

Sagar  (refined  loaf) do 

Tea chests.. 

Tinplatee boxes..' 

Soodries ;. 


.'JOO         $1, 100 


347 

10 

1,000 

400 
25 


40,000 

150 

2,000 

800 

60 


25 


100  I 


120 
70 


6.600 

350 

5,000 


^      .  ! 56,160  |. 

Spede ' 15,000    . 


400 


35 
"6,606* 


$4, 750 


175 
'44,066 


TotsLt. 


71,160 


2,500 


51,425 
10.000 


61,425 


Total 


Quantities.'  Values. 

I 

550  '  fl,  100 

400  ,  4,750 

347  ,  40,000 

10  150 

1,000  2,000 

400  800 

25  ;  60 

35  i  175 

25  i  100 

5,500  '  44.000 

120  {  6,600 

70  350 

I  7,500 

'  107.585 

I  25.000 

T. I  132,  585 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 

Return  of  expwis  at  the  port  of  Saffi  in  the  near  188(»-HL 


To  Great 
Britain. 


To  France.      To  Portugal.  ;     T<>  Spain. 


Total. 


Article.s. 


Almonds cwts . . 

Beeswax do  — 

Bones tons . . 

B«an8 qa»rt«rs. . 

Canary  seed cwts . . 

Goat's  hair do  . . 

Goats'  skins do 

Gum do 

Hides do.... 

Lentils do.  .. 

Maize qnarters..<2, 000 

Pease do I  . 

Rags cwts..  I    150 


980  $11,760  i 
150  3,750  ! 
220  I    4.400  I. 

7,  500     52,  500  I . 

I      75  ;        150  I 


I 

200 
200 


$2,400  I 
5,000 


I 


240 


10  '        100 
770  :  11,550 

2,000  I  2-2,000    1 

'       70  850  , i , 

!   50  ,        100  I  I 

10,000  1 12,000   $10,000 

I     900       9,000  I ! 

300 


Sheepskins do....] ,    250       2,  000  j 

Wool,  washed do 2,  500  |  50, 000       250  ;    5,  000  \ 


Totals 1 155,100    36,000    10,000    13,500  1 214.( 


1,500  I 
600 


$7,500 
6,000 


11.180 
350 
'  220 
7,500 
'  75 
I  34 
I  770 
2,000 

i  7« 
,  50 
6,  500 
1,500 
i  150 
I  250 
2,750 


$14,1 

8.  "J 

4.4 

52,  f 

1 

a 

11,! 

22.  C 
I 
1 

27.! 

15.  ( 

2 

2,C 

55,  ( 


H. — MoaADOK. 

lietiu*n  of  foreign  fnhippinff  at  the  port  of  Mogador  in  the  ijear  l^fHO-Vl. 
ENTKHKI). 


Nationality  of  vessels. 


With  car^oftH. 


In  ballast. 


ToUl. 


No.  j  Tons.    Crews.  No.  i  Tons. 


British !  24     23,473 

French 32  j  21,739 

Portngnese ^    6  I       408 


523  !    6       8,583 

811     16     11,299 

62  I     2  136 


Totals . 


45,620  I     1.396     24  !  15,018 


Vftlu 
-   : _        of  c« 

Crews.  No.  \  Tons.     Crew.s.      ^^^ 


104  I  30     27, 056  I        627   $562,  J 

407  I  48  ;  33,038  I     1.218     240.2 

20   8     644  I    82    3,1 


531  !  86  60,638   1,927   806.^ 


CLEARED. 


^ 


British 

French 

Portngnese . . 

Totals  . 


27 
37 
7 

25,277  i 

25,109  1 

451  1 

577 
939 
73 

3  ' 
11  1 

1  I 

1,779 

7,929 

93 

50 

279 

9 

30 
48 

8 

27,066  i 
33.  038  1 

544] 

627  $476,  < 

1,218  1  375,  i 

82    5,  • 

71 

60,837 

1,589 

15  1 

9,801 

338 

86 

60,638  j 

1.927  857,-1 
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TRIPOLI. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  Rohenon, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tripoli  of  Barhary^  July  24,  1882. 
I  have  the  houor  to  trausmit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  fipona 
this  consular  district  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1882. 

AGRICULTURE. 

I  beg  to  report  that  the  grain  crop  in  this  regency  for  the  year  188* 
has  been  more  abundant  than  that  for  years  past.  Though  we  have  n< 
statistics  giving  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  bailey  grown  ir 
the  regency,  yet  it  is  supposed  that  it  will  amount  to  four  or  five  hun 
dred  thousand  bushels  more  than  the  crop  of  last  year. 

It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  importation  of  grain  will  not  be  di 
minished  much,  if  any,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  Tunisian  immi 
grants  who  settled  in  Tripoli  during  last  winter,  which  number  is  saic 
to  be,  by  the  governor-general,  300,000.  The  exportation  of  grain  ha^ 
been  prohibited  by  the  order  of  the  Turkish  Government,  giving  as  \ 
reason  therefor  the  increase  of  population  by  the  Tunisians  referred  to 

Speculation  has  been  prohibited  in  grain  grown  in  the  regency  fo 
the  time  being.  Dates,  oranges,  lemons,  and  olives  have  yielded  gocK 
crops — above  the  average. 

The  increase  of  the  crops  is  entirely  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  rail 
that  fell  during  the  spring,  and  not  to  any  improvement  of  the  cultiva 
tion  of  the  soil  or  the  industry  of  the  people.  Dates,  oranges,  lemons 
and  olives  could  be  raised  in  almost  unlimited  quantities  if  trees  wer( 
planted  and  properly  cultivated;  but  instead  of  encouraging  this  in 
dusty  the  government  collects  a  tax  of  8  cents  per  annum  on  each  dat 
tree,  and  when  they  are  tapped  for  the  juice,  which  is  called  lakby,  th< 
tax  collected  on  each  tree  by  the  Turkish  Government  is  $5.  The  olive 
are  taxed  by  an  assessor,  and  the  tax  collected  will  average  $1  per  annun 
for  each  tree.  This  tax  is  considered  so  unjust  and  proved  so  oppress 
ive  that  a  few  years  ago  the  Arabs  occupying  the  province  of  Elhan^ 
rose  in  rebellion  and  destroyed  the  entire  forest  of  olive  trees  in  tha 
province.  These  people  were  the  most  extensive  olive  growers  in  thi 
regency.  Many  of  the  Arabs  to-day  would  be  glad  if  they  were  rid  o 
their  groves  on  account  of  the  oppressive  tax.  Dates,  in  addition  t 
the  tax  laicf  on  the  trees,  are  taxed  1  per  cent,  of  their  gross  value  whei 
offered  for  sale  in  the  markets,  and  also  the  export  duty  is  1  per  cent 
The  vegetable  crop  is  considered  to  be  the  finest  that  has  been  growi 
for  several  years,  and  any  fear  that  may  have  been  entertained  of  j 
famine  is  now  happily  dispelled. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  goods  made  by  hand  in  the  town,  consisting  of  silk,  woolen,  am 
cotton  goods,  have  not  been  much  affected  by  the  disturbed  state  of  th( 
country.  While  we  are  not  able  to  get  the  quantity  that  is  woven,  it  ii 
very  considerable.  The  goods  made  are  of  good  quality  and  commanc 
good  prices.  The  price  of  wool  has  been  low,  and  large  quantities  o 
bed  covers  and  barracans  are  being  woven  now  id  the  town.  The  sill 
and  cotton  weavers  are  also  busy.  ,  , 
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MINES. 

In  the  regency  there  have  been  no  mines  of  any  importance  developed 
of  gold,  silver,  iron,  brass,  copper,  soda,  coal,  or  other  valuable  mineral, 
nor  are  any  known  to  exist.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  to  be  found  near 
the  coast  in  dUierent  parts,  in  the  lakes,  which  is  said  to  be  of  a  fine  quality. 
The  salt  trade  here  is  a  monopoly,  and  all  that  is  exported  goes  to  Turkey; 
bat  the  parties  (the  agent  of  the  six  indirect  contributions)  that  have 
the  monopoly  are  anxious  to  open  the  trade  with  America,  and  I  have 
been  informed  that  it  could  be  sold  at  30  cents  per  100  pounds.  Lime 
is  found  in  large  quantities  almost  everywhere  (in  fact  the  soil  is  fiill  of 
it),  and  that  of  a  good  quality  ranging  in  price  from  75  cents  to  80  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

FISHERIES. 

The  fisheries  for  the  last  year  have  not  been  productive;  owing  to  the 
rain  storms  during  the  winter  season  the  fishermen  were  not  able  to 
saccessfully  prosecute  their  calling.  The  capital  invested  here  is  small, 
and  the  men  engaged  are  few  in  number,  and  why  this  is  I  cannot  un- 
derstand, as  the  fish  caught  find  ready  market  at  from  30  to  35  cents 
per  pound.  The  boats  and  nets  engaged  in  this  business  are  of  the 
most  primitive  and  inferior  kind,  and  they  do  not  venture  any  distance 
at  sea.  The  value  of  the  fish  caught  last  year  amounted  to  $9,000.  The 
dnty  paid  on  this  article  of  food  is  20  per' cent,  ad- valorem. 

FORESTS. 

In  the  reereucy  of  Tripoli  we  ciinnot  say  that  we  liave  such  a  thing  ah 
a  forest.  The  great  difficulties  the  people  have  to  contend  with  are  the 
want  of  timber  and  running  water.  No  such  thing  as  a  river  or  creek 
can  be  said  to  exist  in  the  whole  of  the  regency. 

COMMERCE. 

From  the  annexed  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  ves- 
sels entered  the  port  of  Tripoli  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1882, 
was  771,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  271,068.  While  showing  a  decrease  of 
95  in  the  number  of  vessels  entered  this  port  during  the  year,  the  ton- 
nage increased  45,526  over  the  previous  year.  Of  the  number  of  ves- 
sels entered,  319  were  steamers  and  452  sailing  vessels. 

I  regret  much  to  have  to  say  that  amongst  this  number  of  vessels  not 
one  carried  the  American  flag. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  cleared  have  been,  during  last  year,  770, 
of  which  324  were  steamers  and  446  sailing  vessels,  with  a  total  ton- 
nage of  267,124. 

IMPORTS. 

The  total  imports  entered  the  port  of  Tripoli  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1882,  amounted  to  t3,980,263,  showing  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  $1,720,979.  The  principal  increase  has  been  on  the  importation 
of  the  following  articles,  viz:  Cotton  goods,  $125,636;  woolen  goods, 
tl20,612;  barley,  $68,330 ;  oil,  $121,851;  petrolenm,  $9,376;  charcoal, 
f9,390;  rice,  $20,862;  flour,  $30,671;  sundries,  $811,220.  On  the  im- 
portation of  wheat  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  $24,152. 

A  large  majority  of  the  goods  imported  into  this  place  come  from 
Malta.  Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  Malta  is  simply  the  de- 
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pot.  Flour,  buffalo  hides,  and  petroleum  «are  of  American  production. 
Cotton  goods  almost,  if  not  entirely,  come  from  England  and  other 
European  countries,  as  also  many  other  articles  that  appear  to  come 
from  Malta.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  goods  that  are  entered  at 
this  port  find  their  way  to  the  interior  and  center  of  Africa. 

EXPORTS. 

During  the  past  year  ending  June  30,  1822,  the  total  value  of  the 
exports  was  $2,669,280,  showing  an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of 
$792,556.  The  increase  was  principally  on  the  export  of  esparto,  ivory, 
ii'ool,  oranges,  and  lemons. 

ESPARTO  TRADE. 

The  esparto  trade  is  increasing  in  importance  every  year.  The  first 
t'sparto  was  shipped  to  England  eleven  years  ago  by  the  firm  of  Perry, 
Bury  &  Co.  For  some  time  it  was  not  known  to  the  people  of  Tripoli 
what  use  was  made  of  the  grass,  but  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that 
it  was  for  making  paper,  gradually  other  firms  ent-ered  into  the  trade, 
^nd  since  that  time  its  trade  has  been  increasing,  and  the  value  of 
exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1882,  was  $878,310.  Before  the 
exportation  of  esparto  began  no  use  was  made  of  this  grass ;  it  is  a 
hard  grass  and  unfit  for  grazing.  The  system  of  gathering,  packing, 
and  shipping  of  this  article  is  similar  to  that  of  cotton  in  the  Southern 
states  of  America.  First  the  grass  is  pulled  by  hand  by  both  men  and 
women,  tied  in  small  bundles,  and  piled  into  piles  of  about  400  pounds, 
U'hese  piles  are  sold  to  camel  drivers  for  from  75  cents  to  85  cents,  who 
l^aek  it  into  rope  nets,  place  it  upon  camels,  and  transport  it  to  the 
market  outside  of  the  town  of  Tripoli  on  the  sea  coast,  where  it  is  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder,  a  camel  load  of  400  ]>ounds  averaging  from  $2.75 
ro  $3.  When  it  is  pressed  into  bales  the  average  weight  of  the  bales 
]>ressed  by  horse-power  is  400  pounds,  and  the  average  weight  of  the 
iiales  pressed  by  the  steam  x>resses  is  600  pounds.  At  Tripoli,  at  present, 
there  are  two  steam  presses  engaged  in  this  business  and  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  other  presses. 

In  some  places  the  esparto  is  transported  from  a  distance  of  about 
80  miles.  The  esparto  grass  is  inexhaustible,  so  to  speak.  The  land 
where  it  is  grown  belongs  to  people  who  have  the  entire  right  of  gather- 
ing and  selhng  the  san^e.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  trade  is  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  the  merchants  and  paper  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  claimed  that  the  paper  made  from  esparto  grass  is 
ui*  a  superior  quality,  which  admits  of  a  beautiful  finish. 

TRADE  WITH   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  direct  trade  between  Tripoli  and  the  United  States  was  small  for 
I  lie  year  ending  June  30,1882,  but  the  increase  over  the  previous  year 
was  very  great,  amounting  to  about  900  per  cent.  ^JThe  total  value  of 
l^'oodsshipped  was$10,253.20,  composed  asfollows :  Goat  skins, $1,542.66 ; 
iamel  skins,  $94.03:  ostrich  feathers,  $7,998;  ivory,  $608.30;  bitter 
(*range  peel,  orange  flower  water,  and  bitter  oranges  in  pickle,  $10.21 ; 
but  this  gives  no  correct  idea  of  the  trade  between  Tripoli  and  the  United 
States,  as  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  ostrich  feathers  and  ivory  that 
i\re  shipped  to  England  and  France  are  reshipped  from  these  countries 
To  the  United  States.     Some  merchants  here  claim^as  high   as  60  per 
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cent,  of  the  whole  that  go  to  Europe  are  intended  for  theAuu  rican  trade. 
If  the  information  received  from  merchants  here  can  be  relied  upon, 
which  I  have  no  reason  todoubt,  if  Tripoli  had  direct  trade  with  America, 
with  reasonable  freights,  the  fees  for  the  invoices  of  goods  would,  in  my 
opiniou,  amount  to  upwards  of  $3,000  annually.  The  trade  between 
Tri  jK)li  and  America  is  bound  to  increase.  The  exporters  of  ostrich  feath- 
ers and  ivory  here  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  open  a  trade  with  Ameri- 
can merchants  in  these  goods,  and  the  importers  of  flour,  wheat,  rice, 
and  hardware  are  also  anxious  to  do  business  with  American  merchants 
direct. 

TRIPOLI  THE  CENTER  OF  TRADE  OF  NORTHERN  AFRICA. 

It  is  difficult  to  overrate,  in  my  estimation,  the  commercial  importance 
of  Tripoli.  It  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  undoubted  center  of  caravan 
trade  of  ^Northern  Africa.  All  efforts  to  divert  the  usual  route  followed 
by  the  traders  of  the  desert  has  been  wholly  unavailable. 

The  coast  of  Tripoli  is  at  least  250  miles  nearer  the  great  marts  of  the 
interior  than  either  Tunis  or  Algeria,  and  therefore  Tripoli  is  the  place 
where  the  caravans  from  Ghadames,  Morzook,  and  Wadai  will  arrive  at 
and  depart  from.  This  vast  system  of  inland  trade  extends  even  to 
Bomou,  Gashna,  Bogo,  Timbuctoo,  and  Sakatoo.  The  coast  line  of  the 
regency  of  Tripoli,  which  stretches  from  Biban,  on  the  frontier  of  Tunis, 
to  Bomba,  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  is  over  SOQ  miles  in  length.  Be- 
sides the  ports  of  Tripoli,  Homs,  and  Benghazi,  it  includes  the  natural 
harbors  of  Bomba  and  Tobruk. 

SYSTEM  OF  BUYING  AND  SELLING  GOODS  IN  TRIPOLI. 

The  usual  terms  on  which  merchandise  is  generally  bought  or  sold  is 
cash,  although  sometimes  the  buyer  instead  of  paying  cash  mortgages 
»  house  or  something  else,  or  gives  a  written  obligation,  by  which  he 
binds  himself  to  pay  the  amount  therein  mentioned  after  a  certain  time. 
This  is  frequently  the  case  when  merchandise  is  bought  to  be  sent  to 
the  interior,  and  then  there  is  always  12  per  cent,  more  in  the  price  of 
the  goods  sold,  which  is  a  legal  rate  of  interest  here.  No  discount  is 
allowed  in  consideration  of  cash  payment.  No  bounties  or  drawbacks 
are  allowed  under  any  circumstances  on  articles  exported.  The  cus- 
tomary charge  of  commission  for  purchasing  and  shipping  goods  is  2 
per  cent.  Brokerage  is  one-half  pe«  cent.,  paid  by  the  seller,  but  when 
ostrich  feathers  are  bought  the  brokerage  is  paid  by  the  buyer. 

The  usual  and  customary  expenses  attending  the  purchase  and  ship- 
ment of  merchandise  are :  Export  djies,  1  per  cent. ;  commission  and 
brokerage  as  above ;  porterage,  lighterage,  packing,  and  weighing  vary 
according  to  the  kind  of  the  goods,  scarcity  of  labor,  &c.,  and  therefore 
HO  fixed  rates.  As  for  other  items,  they  do  not  exist,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  included  in  the  price  of  the  article.  Transportation  of  goods 
from  interior  places  varies  according  to  the  distance  of  such  places. 
The  average  rate  for  50  or  00  miles  is  from  70  to  80  cents  per  100  pounds. 
The  other  expenses  attending  the  shipment  are  as  above. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  INTERIOR. 

The  interior  consumes  almost  60  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  goods  imported* 

The  caravans  leave  Tripoli  for  the  interior  generally  in  July  and  Au- 

guaty  but  they  also  start  before  and  after  that  time.    A  caravan  takes 
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thirty-five  days  from  Tripoli  to  Morzook :  from  Morzook  to  Ghat,  twenty 
six  days;  from  Morzook  to  Bornou,  eignty  days;  and  from  Morzook  to 
VVadai,  sixty  days.  The  number  of  people  composing  the  caravan  vary 
from  20  to  100  or  more. 

Fezzan  caravans  take  goods  to  Morzook,  and  retail  them  there ;  bat 
other  caravans  bound  for  Bornou  or  Wadai  stop  only  at  Fezzan  to  rest, 
and  usually  do  not  sell  any  of  their  goods  there. 

The  prices  of  goods  sold  in  Bornou,  Wadai,  and  other  towns  in  the 
center  of  Africa  vary  from  200  to  300  per  cent,  over  the  cost.  The  in- 
crease and  decrease  in  the  prices  vary  according  to  the  number  of  cara- 
vans there  ready  to  sell  their  goods.  Heavy  expenses  have  to  be  de- 
*lucted  from  the  gross  proceeds,  when  reckoning  the  cost  of  the  camels, 
and  the  mortality  among  the  same.  The  expenses  are  calculated  to 
amount  to  80  cents  per  piece  of  cotton  goods  of  20  yards. 

The  goods  imported  from  the  interior  are  ostrich  feathers,  ivorj^,  gold 
dust,  and  slaves. 

From  Egypt  large  quantities  of  cotton  goods  reach  the  interior  of 
Africa.    A  railway  from  Cairo  to  Darfoor  is  reported  nearly  finished. 


GENERAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  amongst  many  things  there  are  three  that  are 
necessary  and  essential  to  maintain  and  increase  the  trade  of  our  manu- 
factured goods  with  this  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

1st.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  American  trade  to  make  goods  such  as  the  people  want ;  articles 
that  please  the  consumer  are  highly  important.  What  might  be  con- 
sidered useful  and  proper  in  America  do  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  Arabs, 
Yuarecks,  and  negroes  in  this  country,  as  they  like  light  goods  with 
brilliant  colors. 

2d.  It  is  important  that  the  markets  should  be  thoroughly  canvassed 
by  the  merchant,  manufacturer,  or  competent  agents  speakiog  the 
language  of  the  country,  at  least  sufficient  to  do  business  with  the 
principal  merchants.  I  may  here  mention  that  English,  French,  and 
Italian  languages  are  spoken  by  most  of  the  merchants  along  the  coast 
of  Tripoli.  The  said  agents  should  be  also  competent  to  explain  the 
superiority  in  the  finish,  durability,  &c.,  and  the  advantage  that  Ameri- 
can goods  have  over  most  of  similar  goods  manufactured  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  study  the  taste  of  the  consumer 
and  make  themselves  familiar  with  what  the  market  really  demands 
;i8  well  as  with  the  customs  of  the  people  and  the  manner  of  doing 
business.  I  would  recommend  that  American  manufacturers  do  busi- 
ness with  the  principal  merchants  of  the  town,  and  not  with  the  mer- 
chants of  the  interior.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  consuls  have  been 
and  are  doing  much  to  maintain  and  increase  the  trade  of  America, 
but  they  are  not  merchants  nor  have  they  the  right  to  trade  as  a  rule. 

3d.  That  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  revival  of  our 
shipping.  I  deem  it  important  for  the  development  of  our  trade  that 
the  merchants  should  have  direct  communication  by  American  ships 
with  all  the  important  port«  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  principal 
I)ort8  of  the  African  Continent  to  successfully  ex)mpete  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Africa  is  said  to  contain  205,000,000  of  people,  and  all 
are  consumers  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  and  many,  many  other 
articles  manufactured  in  America.  This  country  is  certainly  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 
England,  France.  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  and  other  European 
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conntries  are  roakiDg  great  effort  to  extend  and  increase  their  trade  with 
this  continent,  spending  large  sams  of  money  annually  on  the  civil  serv> 
ice^-all  the  time  strengthening  and  increasing  their  diplomatic  and 
consalar  service.  The  English  Government  now  have  a  consul  in  Sou- 
dan, the  very  heart  of  Africa,  so  to  speak.  France,  Italy,  and  other 
European  countries  are  likely  soon  to  follow  and  send  consular  officers 
into  the  interior  of  the  dark  country,  as  Central  Africa  is  called. 

JOHN  T.  ROBESON, 

Consul, 
United  States  CoNStiLATE,  Tripoli.  July  24,  1882. 


statement  showing  the  imperti  at  Tripoli  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1882. 


Articles. 


Qoantitj. 


Value  entered. 


Amonatofl   Countrieii  whoice 
duties.     I         imported. 


CottoD  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Cotton  yam 

Lumber 

GlMsbends 

Petnleani cases 

Yeteb pounds . . 

Bsans do... 

Riee do... 

do  .. 

do  .. 

do  .. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


.1 


Cloves 

nnek  pepper. 
Indian  saffron 

Cinnamon 

P»ste 

Flonr 

Wiws 

8] 


7.446 
26,400 
79,200 

431,200 

369,600 
47, 176 
24.675 
49,350 

179.200 
6,720 

112,000 
35,200 


Pig  and  sheet  iron 

Steel 

Zinc-..-*. 

Kheet  copper 

GkMware 

Window  glass 

tMtnrfne  candles 

Indigo pounds 

Gonilae do... 

CoehiBea] do... 

SOk  (manafkctured) 

XawsQk 

Gddlnee 

saver  lace 

Cbsaae 

OIlTes 

Herrings  nod  sardines 

PMed&i  (fine) 

Earthenware 

▼ttrtol pounds..! 

AHm do 

Pmr  of  different  qualities \ 


pounds..!  37,606 

...do....  2,188,480 

...do 6,720 

...do...  2,240 

...do  ..  I  66,280 


51,300 
82.500 


BniMinK  atone * •• 

Pranehheans 33,600 

Coal 1.W8 

Wheat cwt..,  4,872 

Barley do....  4,674 

SandAes 

WoelengoodB 

Vtavwood pounds. 

Chtreoal cwt, 

Oil pounds. 

Hard  soap do.. 

BaHef!T 


..cwt. 


4.099,200 

16,683 

188,047 

112,000 


Knwsilk 

I  (aannfactared)  . 


Chareoal. 


-cwt., 


6.000  I 


$1, 301, 000 
241. 21  >0 

94,400 
2,200 

16,000 

14, 462 

31U 

1.440 

17, 798 

30,390 
8,974 

10,485 
3,688 
6,832 
2.796 
6.302 
1,190 

20,000 

10,400 

2,955 

120, 170 

443 

300  I 

14,320 
9.800 
3.860 
2,300 

12,366 

2,647 

292 

50,000 

14,400 

17,000 

6,400 

2,600 

370 

1,200 

12,000 

5,700 

654 

1.796 

12,000 

15,480 
3,700 
1,110  , 
0.885  t 

12,356  I 

5.250  , 

689,400  < 

15,000 
9,475 

12,843 

14,609 
6,990 

58,827 
2,700 
9,600 
3,000 

60.000 
4,660 


$110, 480 

19.296 

7,552 

176 

1,280 

1.156 

25 

115 

1.424 

2,431 

718 

1,319 

295 

547 

224 

504 

95 

2.600 

1,352 

236 

9.614 

35 

24 

1,146 

784 

309 

184 

989 

212 

23 

4.000 

1,162 

1,860 

512 

160 

30 

96 

960 

456 

52 

144 

960 

1,238 


775 

988 

420 

55,152 

1,200 
758 

1,027 

1,169 
569 

4,706 
216 
768 
240 

4.800 
373 


Malta. 

Do. 

T)o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Turkey. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Italy. 
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SUitement  showing  the  imports  at  Tripoli  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1882— Continued. 


Articles. 


Quantity.  I  Valae  entered. 


Amount  of !  Countries  whence 
duties.     I         imported. 


201.600  1 


500  I 


Barthen  pots 

Bricks 

Kice pounds 

Glass  beads 

Lumber 

Petroleum cases 

Woolen  goods 

Sundries i 

Wheat cwt..'  3,305  [ 

Barley do  ...'         82,621 

Oa pounds..'         25,072  I 

Wool do....:         70,000 

Honey do ]  3,860 

Sheep No..  310 

Charcoal cwt..  134  \ 

Sundries 

Caraway  seed pounds. . 

Kyrrh do 

Oil do.... 

Vetch cwt.. 

Beans do — 

Sarthenware  (ordinary) 

Firewood pounds..  44,800 

Bed  caps | 

Almonds pounds  .  13. 440 

Woolen  goods 

Silk  (manufactured) , 

Flour I 

Sundries i 


3,000 
2,700 
8,038 
3,600 
19,600 
1,029 


224,000  I 

134,400 

1,629,423  I 

943  I 

8.583  ' 


Total  amount  of  imports . 


3,980.263 


240 
216 
643 
288 
1,568 


19.620 

850 

39.600 

3,168 

9,267 

741 

154.016 

12.321 

1,971 

158 

5,000 

400 

582 

47 

745 

60 

963 

77 

3,000 

240 

13.204 

1.056 

6,524 

522 

133,281 

10.062 

1.243 

99 

8.700 

696 

1,470 

118 

1.470 

118 

18.000 

1,440 

2.330 

186 

100,200 

8,016 

123,700 

9.896 

31,585 

2,527 

170,000 

13.600 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
BenghasL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Regency  of  Tunis 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total  imporU  for  year  ending  June  3D,  1882 $3.980,M 

Total  imporU  for  year  ending  June  30.  1881 2.299.2ti 

Increaae  over  last  year I,720,y3 

Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Tripoli^  Barhanjy  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1882. 


Articles. 


^       Value,       I 
On&ntUv  including      Countries  whithei 

Vfuauuiy.     ,    ^^^^    ^^  exported. 

charges.     , 


I 


Woolen  goods 

CU>at  skins 

Natron pounds. 

Mats. 


44,800 


Oranges i 

Lemons | 

Carobs pounds..; 

Ostrich  feathers I 

Ivory *. pounds.,  t 

Dates do.... 

Wool do 

Bed  pepper do — , 

Sundries do  — 

Wooien  goods 

Gt>at  skins T...., 

Old  iron pounds.. 

Bags do 1 

Beeswax do 

Ostrich  feathers 

BspuiA  grass tons.. 

Wool  pounds . . 

Sundries 

Woolen  goods 

Salt pounds.. 

Mats 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Dates 

Wool 

Baskets 

Sundries 


18.256 


65.216  ! 
28,000  I 
85,120 
33,600 


.pounds. 

.r.do... 


201.600 

234,000 

4.480 


200 
8.000 


6.309,520 


123,200  I 
14,000 


$37,400 

24.000 

1.791 

11,000 

1,000 

600 

160 

560.000 

73.950 

437 

6.521 

2,144 

75,000 

740 

6,000 

3,145 

2,718 

1,584 

30,000 

3,597 

667 

200 

11,200 

37,192 

14.000 

740 

800 

1,918 

1,166 

1,000 

..    2.000 


I 


Malt*. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Turkey. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do? 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Articles. 


Ifwdeagooda 

Iffttran poanda.. 

ifc* -^• 

Onofes 


Quantity^. 


Leffionft  . 

fiilrer  (manofiMitared). 


Soft  soap... 
BwHtrieo... 
Goatskins.. 
Oraocoa. 


.pounds.. 
— do — 


lf»tron ^ pounds. 

Ottrksh  fcathera 

Sandilea .• 

Ostrloh  fMOhera 

fari  (Mtter  orange) pounds. 

I^wy do... 

B«partograaa tons. 

Soadriea. 


Total  amount  of  exports . 


184.800 


Bedpepper pounds..!  212,200 

Dites do....!  44.800 

Henna do....  88,704 

aOk  (uaauflMtured) I 

Soadriea | 

WooleBgoods 

Vstran pounds..,  11,200 

Otsnges I 


25,200 
92,400  I 


15, 120  ' 


*i4,"566'| 

8,496  i 

45,558  I 


Value, 

including 

costa  and 

charges. 


\5.800 

7,425 

600 

240 

2,000 

13, 579 

607 

4,211 

2.000 

15.000 

7,800 

447 

400 

575 

995 

393 

6,667 

7.000 

10,000 

570 

1,850 

687,000 

500 

86,000 

1,615 

8,640 

874,713 

600 


2,669,286 


Countries  whence 
imported. 


Regency  of  Tunis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Benghasi. 

Do! 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
France. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
England. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Total  ezports  for  year  ending  June  30.  1882 $2,669,286 

Total  exports  for  year  ending  June  80,  188L 1,876,730 

Increase  over  last  year 792, 596 

Statmeni  skomng  the  direct  exports  from  Tripoli,  Barharyy  to  the  United  Statee  for  the 

year  ending  June  30,  1882. 


Articles. 


Cost  skins 

Quel  skins 

grtrichfaatheiB. 

I'Ofj  . 


^ter  orange  peel,  orange-llower  water,  and  bitter  orange  in  pioklo 
Total 


Total  ezporta  to  the  United  States  for  year  ending  June  30, 1882 . 
Total  exports  to  the  United  States  for  year  ending  June  30, 1881 . 

Increase  over  last  year 


Value. 


$1,  542  66 

94  03 

7,998  00 

668  30 

10  21 


10,253  20 


10,253  20 
1,246  40 


9,006  74 
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ALOERIif . 

Annual  report  by  Consul  Jourdan, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Algiers,  September  12, 1882. 

I  have  the  houor  to  transmit  my  annual  report  respecting  the  imports^ 
exports,  and  navigation  of  Algeria  for  the  year  1881,  containing  foar 
statements,  viz: 

Statement  No.  1  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports,  amount- 
ing to  $68,450,532. 

Statement  No,  2  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  exi>orts,  amount- 
ing  to  $28,716,920. 

Annexed  to  statement  No.  1  there  is  the  comparative  result  of  imports 
and  exports  between  the  years  1880  and  1381.  and  also  a  report  of  the 
revenues  of  this  colony  during  the  said  year  1881. 

Statement  No.  3  shows  the  country  whience  the  goods  were  imported 
and  whither  exported. 

Finally,  statements  Nos.  4  and  5  are  the  return  of  navigation  of  Al- 
geria, and  the  trade  between  Algeria  and  the  United  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  1881  a  considerable  decrease  was  expected  in  the 
general  trade  of  the  colony.  The  staple  commodity  had  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  drought,  the  insurrection  in  the  district  of  Oran  was 
increasing,  and  the  laborers,  nearly  all  Spaniards^  were  abandoning  the 
country  to  escape  the  Arabs  and  the  war.  However,  that  state  of 
things  gradually  improved  by  the  middle  of  the  year,  owing  to  the 
numerous  arrivals  of  products  for  the  support  of  the  troops  sent  from 
France  on  account  of  Tunisian  affairs  and  the  troubles  in  the  south 
of  Algeria,  as  also  to  the  activity  in  the  construction  of  new  railroads 
for  military  purposes,  and,  finally,  to  the  return  of  those  laborers  who 
had  fled  from  the  country  apparently  from  fear  of  the  insurrection,  but 
in  reality  for  the  desire  of  returning  to  visit  their  homes  in  Spain  at  the 
expense  of  their  government. 

The  imports,  compared  with  those  of  1880,  gave  in  1881  an  increase 
of  $7,763,604,  due  mostly  to  a  larger  import  of  provisions  on  account  of 
the  movements  of  troops  from  France. 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in  that  increase  amounted  to  $508,328, 
in  spite  of  the  French  decree  of  the  18th  of  February,  1881,  which  pro- 
hibited the  admission  of  American  pork. 

On  the  contrary,  the  exports  show  a  decrease  of  $5,050,107,  which  is 
easily  explained  by  the  deficiency  in  the  staple  products  and  the  trou- 
bles in  the  south,  which  restrained  the  commercial  and  financial  busi- 
ness; the  decrease  is  noticeable  in  cereals,  fodder,  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  esparto  grass,  which  is  principally  exported  from  the  district  of 
Oran. 

The  export  of  iron  ore  has  been  almost  the  same  as  in  1880,  but  lead 
ore  has  been  exported  to  a  much  larger  extent. 

The  treasury  revenues  have  given  an  increase  of  $488,499,  partly  due 
to  the  large  imports  of  cereals  and  provisions. 

The  statement  of  navigation  shows  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of 

vessels  and  tonnage,  but  I  regret  not  to  see  among  them  more  than  one 

American  vessel.    Norwegian,  Italian,  and  British  shipping  continue 

t  o  carry  on  the  trade  from  and  to  the  United  States,  as  the  French  and 
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British  bankers  and  merchants  keep  in  their  bauds  nearly  all  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  transactions.  To  remedy  tbis  state  of  things  I  do 
my  best  to  make  known  and  recommend  oar  prodacts,  so  as  to  continue 
to  increase  yearly  the  quantity  of  our  imports,  which  could  be  made 
much  more  extensive.  I  try  to  induce  the  merchants  to  carry  on  a  di- 
rect trade  with  the  United  States  and  hope  to  succeed,  but  it  requires 
constant  efibrts  and  time. 

ALEX.  JOURDAN, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

AJifiers,  September  12, 1882.  ^ 


1. — ImporU,  kjf  articles f  into  Algeria  during  ilie  year  1881. 


ArUoles. 


QoantitieB.   i       Value. 


Satt<4  meats pounds.,  j 

Greaae  and  butter do...  1 

Chc«wi do 

Sahed  flah do.... 

JToor do.... 

Rfc» do... 

Potatoes do.... 

Dried  reicetablea do 

rreahfrnita do 

Dried  fruits do.... 

Oflj  fruits do.... 

PrwiCTTsd  fruits. do 

Raw  sugar do 

B«flo#dsufar do — 

C<nfee. do .... 

P«irper  of  an  sorts do 

Totaoeoin leaf do  ... 

Tobaooo  (sMjin&c  tared) do 

OMreofl do 

SwdoU do.... 

Aiida do 

Tiuiber cubic  feet.. 

Saved  timber do.... 

Coal  pounds.. 

Ordinary  soap do 

Pocterif* do, 


China,  porcelalii,  st< 
Crrstal,  glnasware 
w  ines  OfaU  sorts  . 
Brand? and  spirits.. 
Haaaibctures  of— 
Cotton 


atonervare . 


.do. 


.pounds., 
.r.do... 


Linen. 
Wool. 


Silk 

Stationerj,  paper,  paateboard. 

Skins  (preauired) 

MetalUeTOks 

Hardwareit  nereery 

Psnitare 

Wood  worka 


2.  Me,  218 
2. 734, 600 
3, 779,  836 
3. 293, 032 

32, 799, 422 
8. 187, 354 

25, 870. 076 
0,906.326 
1,751.126 

11, 387, 818 

2, 298. 412 

440.042 

4. 941, 010 

22,668,906 

9, 701, 180 

599,360 

2,709.750 

336,298 

3.960,682 

7,071,010 

1,976,902 

850,150 

32, 689, 701 
2,020,064 

13, 961, 042 
2, 524. 810 
1, 957. 826 


.1 


6,809,116  , 
1,956,624  I 


5,845,914  ; 


Vaebincry  - 

Wearing  ftpparel 

IroB.  east  Iron,  and  steel pounds. 

Hatf'rialfl  of  all  sortie 

Hops pounds . 

Savmu do... 

Cordage  and  nets do. . . 

MiV»  Ilaneoua 


43,881.500 


83,640 

4,048 

1. 685,  598 


Gold  and  bullion  . 
Total 


$206,225 
150,408 
264.588 

67,861 

1, 147, 980 

327,494 

155,222 

172,658 

83,086 
680,269 
181,321 

43,892 

296.460 

2,720,268 

1,506,589 

83,910 
623,242 
215, 238 
316,854 
565,680 
988,451 
121,450 
1,089^656 
304,609 
837.102 

86,125 
230,006 
549,180 
1, 697, 827 
473,453 

11,903,319 

3.865,035 

2,764,650 

657,977 

1,492,704 

2,97^826 

2,035,997 

581,970 

438,828 

279,494 

974, 123 

3, 140. 435 

3, 259, 575 

588,094 

10,445 

20,240 

185, 142 

15, 193. 625 


64, 465. 148 
3,985,384 


68, 450,  532 
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Comparative  itatemeni. 


Imp^rta. 

Years. 

Value. 

1881. 

168.460.582 
00.088.028 

1880 * 

locnaM  ..*.......... r.w...... 

7,703.604 

Exports. 


Years. 

Yalae. 

1  1881 4 

$28,716,920 

'  1880 .» 

83.767,027 

0,060^107 

1 

RK  VENUES,  1881. 

Custom  dutie* $1,333,099 

Navigation  dues 30,166 

Colonial  dues 1,457,830 

Snndry  revenues 83, 322 

Totall881 2,904,419 

Totall880 2,415,9t20 

2. — Exports,  by  articleSy  from  Algeria  during  the  year  1881. 


Articles. 


Quantities,  j       Valac. 


Horses  and  aesea number. . 

Oxen,  cows,  calves do 

Sheep do 

Leecnes do  —  | 

Raw  skins pounds.. 

Wool do 

Silk do... 

Wax  ( unmanuflMtared) do 

Tallow do  .. 

Dried,  salted,  and  smoked  fish do 

Coral  (unmanufactured) do . . . 

Bones,  hoofs,  horns do 

Cereals: 

Wheat bushels..! 

Rye  do 

Barley do 

Oat« do....' 

Flour  of  all  sorts 

Bread  and  biscuits poundit . . 

Fodder , 

Wines  of  allsorta imperial  jraUon8..| 

Dried  vegetables pounds. . 

Fresh  vegetables do 

Dried  fruits do.... 

Green  firuita do  — 

Tobacco  in  leaf do 

Tobacco  (manufactured) do — 

Olive  oil    do ... . 

Cork  wood do — 

Esparto  grass  (aifa) do 

Dwarf-palm  leaves do — 

Madder do 

Tannin do 

Vegetable  hair ". do« . . . 

Iron  ore do 

Lead  ore do.... 

C  opper  ore do ... . 

Lead  in  pigs do. 

.do. 


14.842 

28.407 

247,689 

105 

5,256.362 

7, 737, 08» 

16,596 

46.350 

389.100 

2,148,068 

40,224 

3, 718, 110 

1.413,732 
73 
900.109 
49.094 
90.863 
126,248 
9.209,476 
411.868 
4,966,060, 
3,983.704  I 
7,886,232  I 
2,025,546  ; 
8. 500, 486 

308,068  1 
1.530.318 
7.600,466 
21,687,700 
63.318 
25.694 
30.001.832 
23,863,092  , 
11, 913. 126 
210, 176 
73,752  ! 
43,768 


Rags do , 

Raw  cotton do....  30.880 

Marble do....  394.164 

Wood-works , 

Collections,  antiquities 

Flax-seed  and  flax  straw pounds. .        3, 381, 458 

Miscellaneous i 


Silver  and  bullion . 


Total. 


1823,112 

1. 123. 573 

1.886,796 

1,170 

005,068 

1.353.090 

27.590 

9,270 

21,820 

128,880 

120,672 

5U974 

3,184,950 

75 

955^068 

25fi,07O 

112,164 

3,156 

37,105 

64,973 

124.151 

50.756 

554,078 

486.703 

850.049 

2.54,763 

153.063 

923,996 

2,426,515 

934 

1.927 

618.039 

596,577 

1.906.100 

945.791: 

73. 75*2 

196,956 

57,880 

10,276 

2.750 

393.20.1 

104.794 

349.88f» 

6,612,941 

38^602,2^ 

24.704 

28,716,934 
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Conntriee. 


Importa.  Exports. 


Fnoce  . 


BelKiam 


Tvkey  . 

FflMcd  States 

AMtriA 

G«nMa7 

8v«den  and  KoiVay . 


8«lte«ria]id 

"tottmi '/.'.'.'./.'. 

K«ther)Mid6 

BtmU 

Ieyp4 

iMtenXIHoa.. 
WMtera  Afric* . 
VrBoeli  eokmiM . 


$58,81«, 
4*888. 

Lm. 

2.177, 

1.268. 

1,008, 

811. 

208, 

268, 


Itebtfy  States. 
SosdrjiklMee... 


86. 
1B7, 
141, 

48, 

26, 
8,< 

53,2 


020  i 

896  I 

427  < 

124 

425  i 

001 

825 

080  ; 

190  . 

818 

616 

856 

031 

137 

881 


9.006 


1,530,764 
22.482 


Total 68.450,832 


818. 048, 187 

4, 610, 458 

2.376,106 

266,508 

460, 213 

816, 117 

559,900 

34,194 

38,313 

67,831 

183,007 

51 

3.880 

93.641 

148.031 

8,'750 

13,624 
108,780 


4,800 

9.260 

866.276 


28,716.020 


4,Setum  of  navigation  for  the  year  1881. 


Flaga. 


Fnveh. 


Italiao 

Barbary  SUt«e  . 

Awtriaa 

Pnftagn— 6 

'^irweclAn 

«w*k. 

Bclcian 

Gffmaa , 


Svediali 

DVMiah 

I'ait«4  States  . 

Dateh 

Tarktah 


Total  (1881). 
Total(1880). 

Increase.. 


Vessels. 

TonoaAo. 

1.904 

1,195,180 

565 

429.239 

1.045 

108,439 

638 

60,000 

55 

1.424 

56 

22,648 

37 

3.532 

44 

18,228 

99 

25,387 

17 

15,351 

16 

11.165 

10 

3.784 

11 

4,264 

4 

1,449 

1 

429 

6 

2,605 

1 

112 

4.500 

1,903,826 

4.066 

l,768,m 

513 

135,019 

o.— Trade  of  Algeria  with  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  1881. 
A--1MP0BTS. 


VlMCt. 


Articles. 


Qoantitiea.     Amonnt  j     Total. 


Alri^ra Petroleam cans.. 

Timber,  pitch  pine cubic  feet. . 

Whest pounds  - . 


JWm*   

^>'^a Petroleum. , 


Total  of  imports. 


142. 084  I  ^,  468  00 

31, 183         5. 044  SO 

1,  550.  000         5. 426  00 


Xone. 


r 


30. 598  I    26. 360  05 


$07, 937  50 
26,360  05 


124,297  56 
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5. — Trade  of  Algeria  with  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  1881 — Continiie<l. 

B.— EXPORTS. 


Place. 


Articlefl. 


,  Quantities.     Amount. 


Algiers i  Fancy  coo<Ia I 

Vegetable  hair pounds..; 

,  Iron  ore tons..; 


Bona. 
Oran. 


.1  Empty  barrels nnmbers.-j 

,  Iron  ore tons.. 


Iron  ore 

I  Total  of  exports . 


.do. 


$728  60 

949,722  I  15,863  00 
1, 900  ,   4. 940  00 


317  I    211  80 
76,670  !  263,665  04 


133,160  :  214,401  50 


Total. 


$21,  531  5$ 


263.876  91 
214,401  50 


499,809  84 


C. — Navigation. 
ENTERED  FROM  THE  UNITED  8TATE& 


At- 

j                      Flags. 

1      .        ... 

Steamers. 

Sailin 

g  vessels,  j         Total. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

<                      1 
Na  (Tonnage.!  Na 

Toimagew 

Algiers 

5 
2 

!     1 

1,832   

)f  OTwegian 

933    

Amfrrlcan 

429    

Swedish 

300          9 

3,494 

Bona 

None 

Oran 

TtiMlAn 

1 

i     1 

242    

Norwegian 

221          2  ,              463 

1          Total 

1 

11 

3,967 

1 

CLEARED  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Algiers . 


Bona. 


Oran . 


Flags. 

Steamers. 

SaUing  Teasels. 

Total. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Na 

11 
2 

1 
1 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Norwegian 

6,476 

1,102 

1,064 

429 

Austrian 

Frenoh 

American 

15 

8,061 

British 

26 

1 

30,694 
894 

4 

3,594 

French 

Italian  

13 
2 

6,269 
ISIS 

Austrian 

Swedish 

1  1           "'483 
1  '               349 

Norwegian 

27  i         31,568 

21 

12,310 

48              43,896 

BriUsh... 
French  ... 
Anstrian  . 
Iltalian... 


ToUl  . 


73,644  I 
1,400 


1,500 
800 


40i 


75,044 


2,300 


45 


77.344 


67 


106,632 


22.671 


108 


129.  M3 
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EOYFT. 

Annual  report  by  Consul- General  Wolf. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Cairo,  October,  1881. 
In  this  report  upon  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Egypt  and  the 
transit  of  the  Suez  Canal,  I  have  tried  to  keep  from  losing  myself  in 
endless  details  that  would  only  perplex  the  reader  to  no  purpose,  and 
to  gi^e,  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible  with  the  material  at  my  disposal, 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  it  in  their  relative 
nnportauce  to  the  various  countries  having  commercial  dealings  with 
Egypt,  and  more  particularly  as  to  its  trade  with  the  United  States. 

L— OOMMEBGE  BETWEEN  EGYPT  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statimmt  showing  ike  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  distnot  of  Cairo,  Egypt, 
to  the  United  States  during  the  four  guarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30, 1881. 


I 

Quarter  ending- 

Total  for 
the  year. 

ArUdw. 

December 
31,1880. 

March 
31,1881. 

June  30, 
1881. 

$1,670  00 
31, 918  06 

49,48100 

September 
30,  1881. 

$1, 163  00 
28,877  00 

16,724  00 

Remarks. 

SenoA 

$2.209  00 
55,243  00 

42,928  00 
1.191  00 

$4,778  00 
22,621  00 

52,885  00 

$9,906  00 
188,650  00 

161,518  00 

1, 191  00 
7,744  00 
1,185  00 
2.294  00 
852  00 

From  Soadon. 

From  Arabia  and  Soo- 
dan. 

Mostly  from  Arabia, 
and  hence  really  not 
belonging  to  the  ez- 
porteofBgyptproper. 

From  Sondan. 

ttk\^^ 

ClTet  horns 

SaodriM 

2.845  00 

4,899  00 
1,185  00 

c«&e_...:. .::.:.  ..::.::::: 

From  Arabia. 
FromBgvpt. 
From  Cairo. 

Sa^ 

2,294  00 
352  00 

Foniitore 

Total 

Total  preceding 
J«M 

101,857  00 
88,161  00 

82,629  00 
83,729  00 

89,158  00 
83,018  00 

49,410  00 
61,745  98 

822.849  00 
316,648  98 

iDenve 

6,200  02 

&atemeni  shotohig  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  to  the  United  States,  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30^ 

1881. 


Quarter  ending- 

. 

Artlolea. 

December 
81,1880. 

March  31, 
1881. 

June  30, 
1881. 

September 
80,1881. 

Total  for  the 
year. 

6sa 

$12,021  08 

52,982  97 

18.094  50 

1.550  45 

$-^3,426  51 
63,540  22 

$85,447  5» 

239,288  94 

38.004  50 

11,364  22 

561  OO 

12,338  00 

120  70 

Rags. .....;....:::::::      : 

$77. 068' 75 

$45.'694'00' 

^  ::::::::;;::::::::::::::::::;;:: 

HUes sad  skins* 

0,804  77 

661  00 

12,035  80 

120  70 

C«fce* 

299  15 

Msaofisctares 

Fomitoie 

Sondries 

824  AO 

Total 

79,658  00 
114, 103  00 

109.488  00 
38,360  00 

77,365  00 
64,338  00 

46.018  00  1    812,529  90 
48.845  00  1    266.646  00 

Decrease. 
34,415  00 

Inere€ute. 
70, 128  00 

InereoM. 
13,027  90 

Decrease. 
2.827  00 

Inereaee. 
45,888  90 

*M(isay  from  Arabia,  and  henoe  not  coming  under  the  head  of  exports  from  Egypt  proper,  neif 


from  Egjptiui  proTinces. 
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The  value  of  declared  exports  from  Egypt  to  the  United  States  for  the 
years  1873-1881  is  as  follows: 

For  the  four  quarters  ending  September  30,  1873 $105,967  00 

1874 131,697  00 

1875 195,604  00 

1876 119,064  00 

1877 451,378  00 

1878 233,377  00 

1879 :161,019  00 

1880 583,294  00 

1881 635,379  00 

The  foregoing  figures  are  taken  from  the  invoice  books  of  the  consu- 
late-general at  Cairo  and  consular  agency  at  Alexandria,  which  books 
contain  records  only  as  far  back  as  the  year  1872. 

IMPORTS  FROrf  THE  UNFrBD  STATES  INTO  BOTFT. 

There  are  no  means  for  accurately  ascertaining  the  value,  nature,  and 
quantity  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Egypt.  According 
to  the  statistical  tables  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1881,  a  summary 
of  which  is  given  later  on  in  this  report,  under  the  head  of  general  com- 
merce of  Egypt,  the  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  to 
Egypt  is  given  at  $242,350.75;  and  the  total  value  of  exports  from 
Egypt  to  the  United  States  is  given  in  the  same  tables  at  $163,521.75. 
But,  as  has  been  shown  above  by  the  authentic  records  of  the  consular 
invoice  books,  the  total  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  St-ates 
for  the  four  quarters  ending  September  30,  1881,  was  $635,379.  So 
that  if  the  statistical  tables  are  as  inaccurate  regarding  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  as  they  are  shown  to  be  as  regards  the  exports  to 
America,  then  the  total  value  of  the  articles  exported  from  Egypt  to  the 
United  States  can  be  roughly  put  down  at  about  $600,000 ;  and  the  total 
value  of  trade  between  Egypt  and  the  United  States  would  be  thus: 

Value  of  exports $635,379 

Value  of  imports 600,000 

Total 1,235,379 

I  will  here  quote  a  few  lines  from  Mr.  Farman's  annual  report  dated 
February,  1881.  Under  the  section  of  commerce  he  says,  of  the  value 
of  exports  from  Egypt  to  the  United  States: 

These  are  small  amounts,  but  they  show  a  rapid  increase,  and  I  hare  no  doubt, 
from  the  American  goods  seen  in  the  market,  of  there  beine  a  corresponding  increa«e 
in  our  exportation s  to  Egypt,  but  they  are  brought  in  foreign  vessels,  and  to  a  lar^e 
extent  through  foreign  merchants,  and  entered  as  coming  from  the  country  from  which 
the  vessel  bringing  them  sailed;  and  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts  as 
to  their  amounts.  •  •  •  But  the  real  amount  of  our  goods  which  reach  this 
country  is  small. 

In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  all  authentic  information  regarding-  our 
mports  into  Egypt,  I  here  give  a  detailed  list  of  articles  and  their 
quantities  imported  from  the  United  States  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Milliken,  a 
United  States  citizen  doing  business  at  Alexandria: 
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Articles  impartsd  into  Alexandria  from  the  United  States  hy  J,F,  MilliJcen  during  1880. 


Alcohol gallons-.  1,300 

Axefl number. .  189 

Axle  washers cases..  2 

Beef,  in  tins do 86 

Beef tierces..  24 

Beds number..  120 

Belting feet..  50 

Billiard  table 1 

Boot-jacks number..  72 

Boiler  fluid gallons..  20 

Coai-scnttles number..  24 

Corn-meal pounds. .  3, 200 

Com-miUs number. .  6 

Books do 20 

Batter tins..  600 

Bay  rum cases..  12 

Carriages,  &c number . .  5 

Cards  and  printing worth. .  $100 

Chromes number..  176  1 

Clocks do....  200  I 

Cotton  goods yards, .  500  j 

Cotton  thread dozens..  50 

Coffeemills number..  22 

Cornstarch pounds..  410  | 

Corushellers number . .  7 

Cotton  gin do 1  , 

Envelopes dd 3,000 

Flour pounds..  320 

Florida  water cases. .  65 

Forges number..  3 

Gaabornere worth..  |50 

Glassware do fL^O 

Hats number..  200  | 

Ham pounds..  5,798  i 

Harness sets..  7| 

Harness  blackinjr,  &c.. dozens..  33  . 

Harness  accessories worth . .  $300  | 

Honiiny ponnds..  300  ' 

Ice-cream  freezers number..  10' 

Inks worth..  $40  j 


Ink  corks dozens..  24 

Jewelry worth . .  $400 

Lamps dozens..  75 

Lard pounds..  14,836 

Liver  pads dozen . .  2 

Meat-choppers number. .  20 

Oil,  lubricating gallons . .  10, 033 

Paper  collars number.  1,000 

Paints worth..  $20 

Palmer's  lotion dozens . .  2 

Papyrographs number. .  9 

Pipecutters do 3 

Plows 11 

Plasters dozens. .  1^ 

Pumps number..  28 

Rice  machinery set..  1 

Revolvers worth..  $260 

Saddles  and  brlddle number.  22 

Segars number. .  80, 400 

Screws gross..  2,110 

Seeds worth. .  $50 

Shoe-polish dozens . .  180 

Soap cases. .  20 

Spirits gallons..  1,374 

Starch cases..  200 

Tallow pounds..  70,956 

Tinned  goods dozen . .  1, 636 

Tobacco pounds..  3,250 

Toys number. .  23 

Tongues,  beef dozen . .  58 

Trunks number..  155 

Watches do 58 

Whips dozen..  10 

Wire  fencing pounds  - .  5, 400 

Windmills number..  12 

Window  shades do 6 

Writing  machines do 1 

Yellow-pine  boards do ... .  40 

Cheese pounds. .  3, 500 

^nd  many  other  small  articles. 


Articles  imported  into  Alexandria  from  the  United  States  hy  J,  F,  Millikenfrom  January  1, 

1881,  to  September  15,  1881. 


Asparagns dozens..  40 

Books number..  7 

Blankets,  horse do...  17 

Briales do 6 

Bacon pounds..  1,208 

Cigars number..  10,000 

Com  beef cases..  47 

Cheese do 25 

Ch.air8 dozen . .  1 

Churns number..  2 

Clocks do 64 

Codlinh pounds..  11,640 

Carnages number..  4 

Diiok,  Hail yards . .  253 

Flannel,  blue number..  50 

Harness,  double sets . .  9 

Harness,  single number..  21 

Hams pounds..  5,890 

Hominy barrels..  12 

Lard pounds..  16,032 

Medicines worth..  $12 


Oil,  lubricating gallons. .  3,  OOf) 

Pumps number..  193 

Presses,  letter do 2 

Revolvers do 60 

Cartridges do....  4,800 

Rifle,  Smith  &  Wesson's .  .do 1 

Cartridges do 3,000 

Rifle,  Winchester do 1 

Cartridges do 1,000 

*8cftles,large do 13 

Sugar  mills do 21 

Sewing  machines do 27 

Stoves,  cooking do 2 

Saddles do 5 

Tallow pounds..  124,172 

Trunks number..  15 

Tool-chest do 1 

Varnish gallons. .  300 

Whips number..  25 

And  numerous  other  small  ar- 
ticles. 


•  These  scales  are  now  in  use  by  the  departments  of  customs,  port,  and  nost-office, 
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OOMMESCIAL   BBLATIONS. 


n.— GENBBAL  OOMMEBCE  OF  EGYPT. 

(a.)  Value  of  imports  into  Egypt  during  the  year  ending  August  31, 1881. 

From  England 112,036,497  20 

Austria 3,0ti6,157  70 

France 4,042,310  40 

Italy 2,324,263  55 

Greece 716,711  40 

Belgium 110,134  65 

United  States 242,350  75 

Russia 176,718  90 

Turkey 3,466,931  40 

Syria 1,617,610  85 

Barbary  States 1,369,504  35 


Total  value  of  imports 29,609,191  35 

Total  value  of  imports  preceding  year 31,884,378  00 

(6.)   Value  of  exports  from  Egypt  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1881. 

To  England $34,121,391  10 

Austria 2,224,187  'M> 

France 12,278,7  4  40 

Italy 2,529,550  60 

Greece 71,308  75 

Belgium 40,849  50 

United  States 163,521  75 

Russia 5,273,688  00 

Turkey 573,097  95 

Syria.' : 467,490  65 

Barbary  States 107.083  00 

Total  value  of  exports 57,&50,942  80 

Total  value  of  exports  preceding  year 63,775,237  00 


(c.)  Principal  articles  imported  during  year  ending  August  31,  1881. 


Articles. 


B«d  caps  (tarboosh) . .  .doxens. 

Timber  for  building 

Coal  of  all  kinds quintals. 

Drags  of  varioas  kinds. cases. 

Iron,  assorted qaintals. 

Fruits,  divers cases. 

Oils,  divers okes. 

Marble  and  stone   

Dry  goods ..cases. 

Machinery,  iron do. . . 

Merchandise,  divers do . . . 

Petroleum okes. 

Provisions  and  eatables. cases. 


Hardwaro . 
8Uks 


.do  .. 
do... 


Saw  silk okes. 

Wines  and  liquors cases 


41  divers  articles  of  trade 
Total  imports 


Quantities. 


57, 516 

Unknown. 

4, 417, 315 

15,339 

214, 108 
197. 626 

4. 254. 446 

Unknown. 

28.504 

12,398 

55.262 

2, 075, 505 
53,001 


990 


85,214 
91,796 


Value. 


Where  from. 


$504, 600  70  I 

1,867.973  55 

1,490,041  55 

446,925  00 

460,332  20 
874. 963  75 

1. 224. 896  95 

881,762  50 

8,287.368  00 

981.853  70 
2, 105. 320  85 

207, 550  60 
932.730  40 

495, 797  80 

465.854  50 

639. 105  00 
1,120.979  00 

6. 552, 476  40 


29. 609. 191  35 


Austria,  France,  Italy,  Turkey,  Bar- 
bary. 
England,    Austria,    France,    Italy, 

Greece,  Belgium,  Russia,  Turkey. 
England,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  XVir- 

key,  Syria. 
England,     Austrisu    France,     Italy, 

Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  Barbary. 
England,  Austria,  France,  Italy. 
Ensland,    Austria,    France,     Italv, 

Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  Barbary.  * 
England,     Austria,    Franoe,     Italy, 

Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  Barbarv. 
England,    Austria,    France,     Italy, 

Greeee,  Turkey,  Syria. 
England.  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Turkey,  Syria,  Barbtey 
England.    Austria,    France,     Italy, 

United  Sutes  of  America. 
England,    Austria,    France.     Italy. 

Greece,  Belgium,  Russia,   United 

States  of  America,  Turkey,  Syria, 

Barbary. 
England,    Austria,     France,     Italy, 

United  States  of  America. 
England,    Austria,     France,    Italy. 

Greece.  United  States  of  America, 

Russia,  Turkey,  Syria,  Barliarr. 
England,  Austria,  France,  Italy.'Bel- 

giiim.  Turkey. 
Austria,  France,  Italy,  Turkey,  Sv- 

na. 
Franco,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  S^-ria, 
England,    Austria,     Fr«noe,     Italy. 

Greece,  Belgium.  Unit«l  StaU*«  of 

America,  Turkey,  Syria. 
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Articles. 


Wheat ardelw. 

Maiie do... 

Cotton qaintalB. 


CoffM,Mokba. 


.do... 


Hone  beans ardebs., 

Gomt quintals. , 

Uerehsndise,  divers cases. . 


Bsrtey ardebs. 

Cottonseed do... 

Sagsr qaintals. 


Quantities. 


Value. 


Where  to. 


035, 058  *    $5, 610, 818  0% 


120,240 
2,736.084  ' 

38,808  I 


Blephsnt  tasks 
Wool  ..,,,.,... 


.do... 
.do... 


705,608 
113,086 

16,432 


214.580 

1,072.500 

777,630 

2,214 
20,008 


l2Tulons  other  articles. 


661, 860  50 
82, 853, 857  00 

628,680  60 


3, 175, 170  25 
1,412,050  00 

340, 252  05 


858,356  00 
6, 405, 316  00 
3.203,011  20 

221,400  00 
200,080  00 

2,269,366  20 


57, 850, 042  80 
20, 600, 101  35 


Total  exports 

Totalimports 

Total  of  commerce |  *87,460,134  15 


England,  Austria,  France,  Itsly,  Tur- 
key. 

England,  France,  Turkey. 

England,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Rus- 
sia, Turkey. 

Eneland,  Austria,  France,  Italy, 
Greece,  United  States  of  America, 
Turkey,  Syria,  Barbary. . 

England,  Austria,  France,  Italy. 
Greece,  Turkey. 

England,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Tur- 
key. Syria,  Barbary,  United  States 
of  America. 

England,  Austria,  France,  Italy, 
Greece,  Belgium,  United  States  of 
America,  Russia,  Turkey,  Syria. 

England,  France,  Turkey,  Syna. 

England,  France,  Belffium. 

Syna,  Barbary,  En^nd,  Anstria^ 
France,  Italy.  Greece,  Turkey. 

England,  Austria,  Italy,  Turkey. 

England,  France,  Italy,  Turkey^ 
Syria. 


•  Whereof  with  the  United  States,  about  $1, 235, 870. 
(e. )  Exports  from  the  equatorial  provinces  of  Egypt. 

The  prodacts  that  are  exported  from  the  vast  regions  of  the  Soudan 
aie  gathered  at  Khartonm,  the  capital  of  the  equatorial  provinces,  and 
thence  sent  either  down  the  Kile  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria  or  to  Berber^ 
on  the  Nile,  and  thence  across  to  Souakin,  on  the  Bed  Sea,  firom  which 
port  they  are  shipped  directly  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  three  articles,  of  which,  during  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1881,  about  the  following  quantities  were  ex- 
ported: 


Articles. 


Bephaat  tasks 

Gam  of  an  kinds 

Ostrich  feathers  of  all  kinds  and  quaUties . 


Q-f-*  I  kSSSu'S. 


HuintaU. 
*8,400  < 
t800,000  I 
:250  I 


$500,000 

1, 750, 000 
250,000 


Total  for  twelve  months  . 


2,500,000 


*  Whersof  aboot  one-half  was  exported  by  way  of  Alexandria  and  the  other  half  by  way  of  Souakin* 
(ICockly  sent  down  the  Nile  and  exported  ttom  Alexandria. 
:  Uostij  by  way  of  Souakin. 
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Comparative  table  of  exports  aiid  imports  of  Egypt  for  the  years  1879*  and  1880,  showing 
also  the  countries  whence  imported  and  those  whitherto  exported. 


IMPORTS. 


Countries  whence  imparted. 

United  States  of  America 

XoKlaod 

Austria 

France 

Greece 

India  and  conn  tries  of  the  Far  East 

Italy 

Bassia 

Tnrkey 

Yarlous  other  countries 


Total 32,749,664  10      25,010,817  05 


EXPORTS. 


1880. 

$370, 875  20 
17,437,475  86 
4,404,776  20 
5, 649, 126  10 

54,  no  20 

1, 951. 802  00 

1, 337, 365  55 

440,  987  45 

658.222  80 

355, 422  75 


Year. 


1879. 

$466,856  05 

13,041.056  50 

3, 294, 142  55 

4, 548, 935  80 

72, 563  95 

1, 378, 409  30 

1,046,551  75 

316, 118  30 

590,971  85 

255, 711  00 


I  Difference. 
Uore.  Less. 


I 


Countries  whitherto  exported. 

United  States  of  America 

Sufcland 

Au  stria 

France 

Greece 

India  and  countries  of  the  Far  East 

Italy 

Russia 

Turkey 

▼arious  other  countries 

Total 


$494,277  60  | 
45, 374, 806  65 
1. 781, 865  35  ' 
5, 570, 513  50  I 
683, 455  60  I 
17, 483  95 
2, 742, 147  50 
3,613,330  90  i 
8. 686, 976  95 
951, 260  20  I 


$133,481  40 

43, 057, 356  15 

2,434,421  80 

7, 088, 281  65 

621, 753  55 

82,778  25 

5,  807. 798  80 

4.498,379  20 

2,928.999  15 

542,042  95 


64, 916, 017  60       67, 195. 292  90 


Pr.e. 


rr.e, 
23.87 


25  45 


30.81>. 


270.30 
&38 


9.ir2>. 


25.86  . 
73.65  . 


2e.80 
21.41 

.|*7&80 

.1  52.80 

I   10.67 


8.W 


If  the  value  of  all  imports  and  that  of  all  exports  be  represented  by 
10,000,  then  each. country  will  be  found  to  have  shared  therein  in  the 
following  proportion : 


Proportion  of— 


Imports. 


Exports. 


England $5,325 

FraDce 1,726 

Austria        1,373 

India  and  Far  East 596 

Italy i i  409 

Turkey I  201 

Bussia 134 

United  States  America   i  113 

Divers  oonntries 108 

Greece )  16 

Total i '  10.000 


$6,900 
858 
275 
8 
433 
568 
557 
76 
145 
105 


10.000 


That  is  to  say,  that  England  furnishes  Egypt  with  more  than  $53 
worth  out  of  every  $100  worth  of  goods  brought  into  Egypt  from  abroad; 
and  Great  Britain  takes  very  nearly  $70  worth  out  of  every  $100  worth 
of  the  produce  of  Egypt  that  is  exported  abroad.  The  share  of  the 
United  States  in  the  commerce  of  Egypt  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into 
account. 
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ImparU  and  exports  of  Egjfpt  fw  iU  years  1876,  1877,  1878,  1879,  and  1880. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

General  totaL 

1876 

wn 

IgTB 

$21, 265, 955  10 
22, 467, 205  75 
24,221.709  75 
25,010,817  05 
33, 749, 664  10 

$67,806,429  10 
03,751,160  55 
40, 486, 385  20 
67,195,293  90 
64,916,017  60 

$89, 072, 384  20 
86, 218, 367  30 
64,758,(94  96 

M79 

92, 206, 109  95 

1880 

97,665,681  70 

in,— ]^AVIGATION. 

AnioaU  and  departures  of  vessels  at  the  port  of  Alexandria, 

August  31,  1881. 

AERIVALS. 


\,for  the  year  ending 


Flag. 

Steamers. 

Sailing 
Teasels. 

English 

417 
129 

417 

Anntrii^n                           .                                                   - 

198 

(r«nnan  ..                                       .....     -        

26 

Ainf>ricaii  . .T..T. ^-,T 

1 

Bciljcuii 

4 

DMl^b                                                 .             .          .                                      

11 

Srn>t1a]i                    .             . . .  r , , , ,  - 

94 
210 

34 

F^eir. ;:*:;:::;::::::::::::::;:;::::::::::::::;;::::::::::::::::: 

9 

Greek 

358 

OiiAumi    ... 

17 

404 

Hoilanii    .              . 

11 

Ii*l«n            .                 .             

67 

57 

8wMiiiil|  Mid  Tforw-furian 

85 

KoMlan                   ^ 

46 

28 

Turkish 

619 

WallMfhian               .   . .    

8 

Total 

979 

2,220 

DEPARTUBlfiS. 


Siifli.]) 

401 
124 

389 

Asitriaa 

177 

O^rmaii                                                                                                    

20 

^■srloan 

1 

BelffUn,     ,    .       >             ......        .                             ,    . 

8 

SSSfc '' 

9 

Kf(yptian 

86 
202 

27 

F^VJi                                     ,                                                                                    

8 

Gnek 

334 

numnn 

14 

301 

HoUaod 

9 

lWi#n                                                                                               

54 

48 

SwMli^b  ud  N'wrw<«lan 

28 

lUistaa.".^^::: ::.::::..::;.:..: ..:.!.:::.:..! 

47 

22 

Tnrkinh      ._   , 

684 

V'nnachian    .., 

5 

Totsl 

928 

2,055 

Total  arrivals,  3,190;  in  port  on  the  Ist  day  of  September,  1881,  207 
sailing  vessels  and  steamers. 

The  frreat  changes  that  have  come  about  during  the  last  sixty  years  in 
the  methods  of  navigation  and  the  gradual  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
Italian  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  between  Egypt  and  En- 
rope  (owing  to  the  introduction  of  steam),  as  well  as  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  nnmber  of  English  vessels  and  steamers  that  ply  between  Alex- 
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andria  and  the  British  Isles,  are  strikingly  shown  by  comparing  the  two 
foregoing  tables  with  the  one  that  follows : 

FarMgn  vessels  that  arrived  at  Alexandria  in  years  1822,  1823,  and  1824. 


YeaselB. 


1822.    I   1823.    ;    1824. 


Venetian  and  Tascan  . 

Roman 

Sardinian 

Sicilian  


TotalltaUan 

Danlah 

French 

EnfcUBh,  American,  and  Ionian., 

Roaaian 

Dutch 

Spanish 

Swedish 


Total. 


292 


U3 
28 


861  I 


98 
12 


600 
2 
77 
U 


488 

4611 

603 

15 

2i 

13 

67 

52  ; 

111 

223 

230  1 

251 

10 

58  1 

100 

8 

1 

5 

54 

24 

70 

76 

81 

47 

{901  933        1.290 


In  those  years  the  carrying  trade  was  more  than  one*half  of  it  in  the 
hands  of  Italian  ship-owners  and  mariners ;  nowadays,  it  is  in  the  hands, 
first,  of  the  English,  next,  of  the  French,  and  third,  of  the  Austrian 
ship-owners  and  sailors. 

IV. — SUEZ  CANAL. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  passed  through  the  canal  during  the  cal- 
endar year  of  1880  was  as  follows : 

VESSELS  PASSmG  FROM  NORTH  TO  SOUTH. 


Number  of  Teaaels. 

Tonnage. 

ri^_     i  Passen-    o^u* 

Guns. 

Real 

Official 

gers. 

ootuivcv* 

1,061 

2,226,649 

1.462,897 

66,688 

22,316 

24,749 

1,679 

PASSING  FROM  SOUTH  TO  NORTH. 


966. 


2,162,416 


1. 407, 561  I      61, 915  I      34, 546  1      18, 505  !         1, 527 


PASSING  BOTH  WAYS  OR  DIRECTIONS  IN  1880. 


8,017. 


4,878.964 


2,860,448 


128,453        56,862        43,254  8,206 
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Tabu  Mhowing  tlie  Hnmber  of  veaveU  of  eadi  nation  pausing  thtt  oaiial  in  IddO. 


Fkkg. 


'  ynm\>f>Tot ' 

I 


Tonnage. 


I 


I 


Real.      I    Official 


Crew.       PassoDgcrs.     Soldiers.     Giiua. 

i  :  ! 


Sxypllui 

E€jEfi«h 

FreDoli  

Datch 

Aiwtria-Hanjntriftn . 

lUluu 

Gvmian   

S|HMiifih 

Rawian 

Turkidi 

DanUh 

Norwegian 

Portagnese 

Dirrra  other  6aga  . . 

Total 


14 

1,S79  I 

103 

69 

60 

38  ■ 
:{5 
22  • 

IJi 

7  1 


12,739  , 

3,460.977  ! 

274,990  i 

17.3.131  ' 

T16.0I1  I 

105,279  , 

54,127  I 

85,6  2 

46.639  ' 

11,03U  . 

13,650  I 

11,  07.' 

5,339 

8,336 


2, 017  I    4.  378. 964 


?,032 
1,247,306  I 
177.771  I 
124.  083 
75,820 
71,  030  I 
38. 162  I 
56.  245 
29.607  I 
7.203  . 
8.720 
7, 878  , 
3,461  , 
6,621  I 


2. 945 

89,901  I 

14,226  I 

5.  inR 

2,944 

3,004  • 

1,171  ■ 

2,700 

8,781  I 

953  I 

252 ; 

184  i 
624  ' 
654  ! 


1,3S5    . 
26.701 
9,004 
4.667 
6.065  >. 
1, 136  I . 

173 
2,  457 

643  : 

8,654  ' 

12  1 


800 


30,659 
7,445 
1,662 


373 

1,0tt3 

1,084 

SO 


I 


2,860,448       128,458 


31 

2,256 

284 

135 

122 

104 

49 

64 

124 

28 

12 

10 

16 

21 


56.862  1      43.254  1      8,206 

I  I 


TahU  tkowing  the  nationality ^  number y  and  kind  ofveeeeU  (whether  postal,  tear,  or  merchant 
ship)  passing  through  the  canal  of  Suez  during  year  1880. 


Postal  yeaaela. 


Flag. 


No. 


Official 
tonnage. 


HgrvtUak. 
Britidi... 


BH 
Freoob. 

Dutch 

AuatTo-HttBgariaa . 

Itaaan 

German 

Spaoiah 


183 
56 
49 
59 
46 


Tnrkiah 

Daniah 

Xonregian  . 
Portogueae.. 
Other  flaga  . 


i. 


824,441 
111,  399 
97.451 
74.000 


6,848 


Total  I    370  ;    682,227 


Warahipa.      I  ^^'^^X*^"* 


No. 


114 


SS^H^.  ^o- 


4  147 

110.068 

48,745 

1,039 

1.820 

1,927 

735 


Official 
tonnage. 


11 

1,345 

24 

17 


16,119 
3,243 


2,633 
2,009 


.1. 


8,885 

1,812,797 

22,627 

25,593 


1.024 

37,427 

40,397 

13,488 

3,960 

8,720 

7,378 

828 

3,612 


187,485   1,506   1,990,736  2,017   2,860,448 


Total. 


No. 


14 

1,570 

103 

69 

60 

52 

88 

35 

22 

11 

10 

7 

6 

11 


Official 
tonnage. 

Mean 
tonnage 
per  ahip. 

8,032 

574 

2,247,306 

1.423 

177,771 

1,726 

124.083 

1,708 

75,820 

1,264 

71,039 

1.366 

88,162 

1.004 

56,245 

1,607 

29,607 

1,846 

7,203 

656 

8,720 

872 

7,328 

1,054 

3,461 

577 

5,621 

511 

2, 860, 448 

1,418 

The  receipts  of  the  company  during  the  year  1880  were  far  greater 
than  in  any  one  of  the  preceding  ten  years.  They  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing snms : 

1.  Receipta  from  transit  dues,  to  wit : 

Franca. 

Transit  of  vessels 36,492,620.25 

Transit  of  small  craft 6 1 ,  404. 32 

Transit  of  passengers 1,015,517.50 

Pilotage 2,283,692.00 

Towing 48,657.89 

Various  sources 83,143.68 


Total  receipts  from  transit  dues 39,985,035.64 

2.  Recetpte  from  the  company's  lands 592, 214. 82 

3.  Receipts  irom  the  water  supply 129,530.97 

4.  Receipts  from  the  works  department 32,656.93 


Total  receipta  for  1880 40,739,438.36 

Being  in  dollars $7,862,711  60 
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THE  SUEZ  CANAL  TRANSIT  FOK  THE   FIRST  DECADE,  FROM   1870  TO   1879. 

The  openiDg  of  the  canal  was  inaugurated  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1869.  Those  vessels  that  presented  themselves  at  Port  Said 
or  at  Suez  during  the  four  first  days  of  the  inauguration  were  exonerated 
from  the  payment  of  all  transit  dues,  and  130  vessels,  measuring  in  all 
89,987  tons,  availed  themselves  of  this  immunity. 

After  the  inauguration,  and  before  the  1st  of  January,  1870,  ten  ves- 
sels passed  through  the  canal.  These  are  not  included  in  the  following 
tables  and  statements,  which  treat  exclusively  of  the  canal  traffic  be- 
tween the  1st  day  of  Januarj^  1870,  and  the  last  day  of  December, 
1879. 

During  these  ten  years  12,454  vessels,  measuring  in  air  23,105,535 
tons,  and  10,587  small  craft,  measuring  109,635  tons,  have  passed 
through  the  canal  in  both  directions. 

The  receipts  of  the  canal  company  for  the  same  decade  amounted 
to  243,491,31^7.64  francs  ($46,993,826.23),  of  which  233,168,518.30  francs 
($45,001,524.03)  were  for  transit  dues ;  6,693,663.50  francs  ($1,291,877.05) 
were  on  account  of  the  lands  owned  by  the  company ;  930,784.78  frapcs 
^^$179,641.46)  were  on  account  of  the  water  supply ;  and  2,698,361.06 
irancs  ($520,783.69)  were  on  account  of  the  works. ' 

The  number  of  vessels  and  their  tonnage  are  as  follows : 


Yean. 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 j 

Total  for  ten  yean i 


Nnmber  of 
vesselft.     ; 

Tonnage. 

486  ! 

435,011 

,              765 

761,467 

1,082 

1,430.160 

1           1. 173 

2,085,078 

!            1.264 

2,423,672 

i            1.4M 

2.940.700 

;           1,457 

8.072,107 

1.663  ' 

3. 418,  950 

1,503 

3.291.585 

1,477 

3.236.942 

12,464 

23.105.535 

While  there  has  been  an  almost  constant  increase  in  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  large  vessels,  there  has  been  a  nearly  steady  decrease  in  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  the  small  craft,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  table: 

Table  showing  the  email  eraft  thai  have  paeeed  Ihe  canal  in  ten  years. 


v^m^  Number  of       n*^-^ 

x©»r8«  '.«..ii»ma  ■      Tona. 


I 


small  craft ' 


1870. 
1871.. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877., 
1878. 
1879. 


Total  for  ten  years. 


2,730 

1T.2«7 

2,697 

16.294 

1,612  . 

11.597 

1,879 

12,624 

1,598  ' 

12.950 

1,108 

9,326 

1,113 

6,997 

929, 

5.104 

1,260 

7.637 

1,171  1 

9.830 

16.587 

109,685 
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The  receipts,  too,  have,  with  slight  exceptions,  been  on  the  increase, 
as  appears  from  the  following  table: 

Total  receipts  in  francs. 

1870 6,387,204.71 

1871 11, 602, 284. 0£) 

1872 18,966,476.37 

1873 24,297,0^0.80 

1874 25,737,298.78 

1875 30.109,674.69 

1876 30,728,925.68 

1877 3:3,490,435.42 

1878 31,810,873.84 

18T9 30,361.093.26 

Total  for  ten  years : 

France 243,491,327.64 

Dollars $46,993,826  23 

For  the  year  1880: 

Francs 40,739,438.36 

Dollars |7,862.711  60 

The  vessels  of  twenty-six  different  nationalities  or  flags  have  con- 
tributed towards  making  ap  the  number  of  12,454  ships  that  have 
passed  the  canal  during  the  ten  years  under  consideration,  to  wit : 


Rag. 

Nnmberof 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

British       

9.154 

831 

522 

495 

423 

223 

174 

158 

153 

68 

66 

65 

37 

27 

15 

14 

12 

7 

2 

2 

] 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Beca. 

17,565,497 

1,991,014 

662,996 

610, 088 

066, 4H 

286,678 

863,648 

126. 951 

120.022 

102, 014 

94,607 

108  148 

35,641 

27,097 

21, 179 

21, 178 

14,612 

1,241 

1,920 

1.617 

677 

857 

1,299 

176 

168 

Mean. 
1,918 
2,896 
1,270 
1,282 
2.258 
1.285 
2,090 
803 

Fivacli 

AnjttT^HqDE^Han t..... ,...r 

Italian .T 

Butch  

flnaainh 

l&nvtiftn 

Owoman 

784 

Kaattaa. 

1.500 

Dniah      

L433 

VorvMriaa 

963 

FartoCTSe.. ../...... ........iin...::........;.;:.... 

Swdiah 

1,003 

AaMii^n 

1.412 

IMfftan 

1,512 

Jmaum 

1,217 
177 

SSS^::::::::::::::;:;:;;;:;;::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Sarriaa '. 

960 

Zaauibaiian 

806 

VtmMB 

677 

1ir««ni«fK                           .,, 

857 

Pamrian 

1,299 

Sasmwak 

176 

168 

T-*<*>«ii 

728 

Tetal 

12,454 

23, 105, 535 

*1,865 

*  Tons  per  veaseL 

The  British  flag  holds  the  first  place,  and  it  is  the  English  ship- 
owners that  have  gained  the  most  by  this  new  route  between  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  immense  superiority  of  this  flag  is  incontestable,  for  it 
has  fomished  during  this  decade  a  mean  of  73^  per  cent,  on  the  number 
of  vessels,  and  75.48  per  cent,  on  the  general  tonnage,  whilst  the  other 
flags  come  in  the  following  order  : 
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British... 

French 

Aniitro-Hai 
ItaliAn.... 

Dutch 

German . . . 
Spanish... 
iTgyptian.. 
Ottoman... 
All  others. 


Flag. 

Mean  on    w ^-,  „« 
nnmber    f!:!^-*^ 
of  ships.   *onn»«*- 

Per  cent. '  Per  cent, 
78.  50            75. 98 

6.67              8.62 

sarian 

4.18  '            2.87 

8.98              2.64 

3.40  1           4.14 

1.79              1.24 

L  40              L  57 

1. 27              0. 56 

1. 23              0. 52 

2.58              1.87 

• 

100        i        100 

v.— EGYPTIAN  FINANCES. 
EXTRAORDINARY  BUDGET  FOR  1881. 

According  to  the  Khedivial  decree  of  the  16th  of  July,  1881,  the  total 
amount  of  moneys  free  and  in  excess  of  the  budget  for  the  year  1880  was 
as  follows : 

English  £  sterling. 

Credits  allowed  by  the  law  of  liquidation 4, 897, 888 

Actual  expenses  of  every  kind,  nature,  or  sort  daring  1880 4, 503, 725 

End  of  1880,  surplus 394,163 

Beoeipts  (under  art.  15,  of  law  of  liquidation) 5, 167, 124 

Expenses  provided  for  by  the  law  of  liquidation 4, 897, 888 

End  of  1880. surplus 269,236       269,236 

Total  surplus  available  end  of  1880 663, 399 

Paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  public  debt  for  ' *  amortization '' 116, 663 

Net  surplus  end  of  1880 546,736 

Net  surplus  end  of  1880  in  United  States  money $2,733,680 

The  same  decree  authorized  this  net  surplas  to  be  applied  as  follows: 

Extraordinary  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1881.* 

1.  Public  debt: 

BacUah  £  storiing. 
Additional  interest  of  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  total  amount  of  the 

unified  debt  (fiscal  year  1880) 13,764 

2.  Ministry  of  war  and  marine : 

Repairing  the  Fort  at  el-Arish 1,991 

3.  Ministry  of  interior : 

Repairing  prisons  at  Alexandria 1,015 

4.  Oeneral  and  special  expenses : 

Public  buildings 94,321 

Works  of  art 45,464 

Nile  dams  (barrayes) 13,948 

Canals  and  pumps  for  Khatalbeh  and  for  Mahmoudieh  canals .    3, 700 

Canal  Ibrahimieh 10,500 

Canal  Ismailiah  (to  Suez) 1,000 

Dredging  machines 15,000 

Cairo  City  and  road  to  Pyramids 12,642 

Sundry  small  items 1,697 

196,273 

*  The  regular  budget  for  1881  has  been  g^ven  by  Mr.  Farman,  in  his  commercial 
report,  dated  February,  1881. 
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5.  Railways  and  port  of  Alexandria 115,989 

6.  Khedivial  postal  steamers 75,000 

7.  Governments  of  equatorial  provinces  and  Red  Sea  coast  districts 100, 000 

8.  Reserved  for  nnforeseen  expenses 40, 705 

Total  extraordinary  expenses  covered  by  the  net  surplus  end  of  1880 .        546, 736 
Same  in  United  States  money 12,733,680 

VI. — INTEREST  ON  PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  EGYPT. 

The  semi-annual  interest  due  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1881,  on  the 
unified  debt  is  £1,655,520  16«.  Od.  sterling. 

The  sums  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  public  debt,  between  April 
26  and  September  30, 1881,  from  the  revenues  set  apart  for  the  meeting 
of  the  public  debt,  were,  upon  the  30th  September,  1881,  £1,576,990  ster- 
Hng.  The  semi-annual  interest  due  on  the  15th  of  October,  1881,  on  the 
privileged  debt  is  £593,318  sterling. 

The  sums  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  public  debt,  between  the  16th 
of  April  and  the  30th  September,  1881,  from  the  revenues  set  apart 
specially  for  meeting  the  privileged  or  preference  debt,  were,  upon  Sep- 
tember 30, 1881,  £360,000  sterling. 

RECAPITULATION. 

£  «.  d. 

Up  to  September  30, 1881,  paid  in  for  public  debt  in  general 1, 576, 990    0  0 

Up  to  September  30, 1881,  paid  in  for  privileged  debt  in  particular 360, 000    0  0 


Total  on  September  30, 1881. in  treasury 1,936,990    0  0 

£        «.  d. 
Required  on  October  15, 1881,  for  semi-annual  coupon 

on  privileged  debt 593,318    0  0 

Beqnired  on  November  1, 1881,  for  semi-annual  coupon 
on  unified  debt 1,155,520  16  0 

Total  required  for  autumn  coupons,  1881 1,748,838  16  0 

On  September  30, 1881.  surplus,  after  providing  for  the  coupons  of  tbe 
aatamnofl881 188,151    4  0 
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CANADA. 


Report  J  by  CofisuJ- General  Smithy  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Montreal 
and  all  Canada  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Montreal^  December  10, 1881. 

TRADE  OP  MONTREAL. 

According  to  official  returns  the  total  exports  from  the  port  of  Montreal 
for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June  la«t  amounted  to  $32,282,836, 
being  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  of  11,404. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  exports,  $27,398,850  were  to  Great  Britain, 
being  an  increase  of  $2,483,354.  The  exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $3,582,856,  being  a  decrease  of  $2,186,647. 

The  total  imports  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  ex- 
clusive of  coin  and  bullion,  amounted  to  $32,697,801,  being  an  increase 
from  the  previous  year  of  $7,145,111,  on  which  duties  were  collected  to 
the  amount  of  $7,077,793.82,  being  an  increase  of  $2,025,855.86. 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  $17,89  ),359,  being  an 
increase  of  $4,033,239  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  the  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $7,560,434,  being  an  increase 
of  $891,808. 

This  port  being  the  chief  exporting  and  importing  port  of  Canada,  a 
comparison  of  its  commerce  during  the  last  year  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  with  a  year  before  trade  was  affected  by  the  new  tariff 
law  of  Canada  will  show  how  that  law  has  affected  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Canada.  I,  therefore,  submit  a  brief  comparative  statement 
of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  the  same  countries  for  the  year  1878  (the  last  year  under  the 
old  tariff),  and  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June  last. 

The  aggregate  imports  at  the  port  of  Montreal  for  the  year  1878 
amounted  to  $26,615,333,  being  $7,182,468  less  than  the  imports  for 
last  year.  During  the  year  1878  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $9,225,553,  being  $1,665,119  more  than  the  imports  from 
the  same  country  for  the  last  year.  The  imports  from  Great  Britain 
for  the  year  1878  amounted  to  $13,860,461,  or  $4,028,898  less  than  the 
imports  from  the  same  Country  for  the  last  year. 

The  exports  from  Montreal  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1878 
amounted  to  $1,818,342,  being  less  by  $1,764,514  than  the  exi>orts  to 
the  same  country  for  the  last  year.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  for 
the  year  1878  amounted  to  $23,008,937,  being  $4,389,913  less  than  the 
exports  to  that  country  last  year. 
I  ijThe  total  imi)orts  from  and  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year 
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1878  amounted  to  111,043,895,  and  for  the  year  1881  to  $11,143,290^ 
being  an  increase  of  $99,3!)5. 

During  the  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1878,  the  imports  from  and  the  ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  $36,869,398,  and  for  the  year  1881 
to  $45,298,209,  an  increase  of  $8,428,811.  I  suppose  these  figures  indi- 
cate with  considerable  accuracy  the  adverse  effect  that  the  new  Cana- 
dian tariff  has  had  upon  our  trade  relations  with  Canada,  and  justify 
the  declarations  so  freely  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  tariff,  that  it  was 
at  least  incidentally  intended  to  operate  against  trade  with  the  United 
States  and  in  favor  of  trade  with  Great  Britain. 

The  total  exports  from  the  Dominion  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1881,  exceed  those  of  1880  by  $5,673,877.  And  the  imports  for  the  year 
exceeiled  those  of  the  previous  year  by  $17,718,068. 

I  have  been  desirous  of  obtaining  for  this  report  reliable  statistics  of 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  Montreal,  but  as  yet  have  been  unable  to 
do  so.  There  is  no  general  system  here  for  the  collection  of  industrial 
statistics,  and  all  statements  are  mere  guessing.  I  understand  that 
statistics  have,  however,  been  collected  during  the  present  year  more 
or  less  extensively  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  census.  And  I  have 
endeavored,  through  the  kindness  of  a  prominent  member  of  Parliament, 
to  obtain,  in  advance  of  their  publication  by  the  Dominion  Government, 
those  relating  to  the  industries  of  this  city,  but  so  far  my  efforts  have 
not  been  successful;  but  the  general  impression  prevails,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  impression  is  correct,  that  an  unwonted  degree  of  prosperity 
has  obtained  in  the  general  business  of  almost  every  description  in  this 
city,  and  particularly  in  the  business  of  manufacturing. 


CENSUS  OF  CANADA. 


The  census  of  Canada  was  taken  during  the  month  of  April  last.  The 
following  tables  show  the  population  of  the  seveml  provinces  and  also 
the  population  by  the  census  of  1871  and  1861 : 


Frorinoes. 


Onterio 

QiMbee 

NoT»ScotU 

Kew  Brmuwiok 

Prince  Edward  Island 

^Unitoba 

BritUh  Colombia  and  Northwest  Territories 

Totol 


1881. 


1, 913, 460 
1, 858, 469 
440,5^ 
321, 129 
107, 781 
49,509 
160,000 


1871. 


1. 620, 861 

1, 101.  516 

387,800 

285,594 

94,021 

11,953 

78,700 


1861. 


1, 896, 091 

1,111,566 

830, 857 

252,047 

80,861 


34, 816 


4,  350, 933       3, 670. 435  I      3, 206, 238 


The  increase  of  the  population  during  the  last  decade  was  680,498,  and 
during  the  preceding  decade,  464,187.  The  rate  of  increase  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  over  18  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  and  per  cent,  of  growth  during 
the  decade  of  the  several  provinces: 


Provinces. 


Actual  in< 
I     crease. 


OnUrio '  292,609 

Qnebec 166,953 

NoraSeotia 62,785 

New  BninHwick     35,535 

Trince  Edward  Island 13,760 

Haaltot>a '  37,556 


Per  cent. 


18 
14 

1^ 

15 
414 
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COMMEBCIAL   BELATIONS. 


The  population  of  the  chief  cities  of  Canada  in  1871  and  under  the 
census  of  1881  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Cities. 


Montreal. . 
Toronto... 
London  ... 
Ottawa  ... 
Hamilton.. 
Kint^ston.. 

Qaebec 

Halifax.... 
Saint  John 


1871. 


107, 225 
56,092 
15, 826 
21,545 
26,716 
12, 407 
59, 699 
29, 582 
28.805 


1881. 


Increase. 


140,682  1 
86,445  i 
19.763 
27,417 
35,965 
14.093 
62,447  I 
?6,102 
26, 128 


83, 4.')7 
30.353 
3.937 
5,872 
9.249 
1.686 
2,748 
6,520 
2,677 


Per  cent. 


31 

23 
27 
34 

14 

?i 
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PARLIAMENTABY  REPEESENTATION. 

The  changes  which  will  take  place  in  the  representation  of  the  several 
provinces  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  will  be  shght.  By  the  British 
North  American  act  it  is  declared  that  Q  uebec  shall  have  65  members,  and 
each  of  the  other  provinces  is  to  have  such  a  number  of  members  as  bears 
the  same  relation  to  its  population  as  65  bears  to  the  population  of  Quebec, 
any  fraction  over  one-half  the  unit  of  representation  giving  an  additional 
member.  The  House  of  Commons  now  consists  of  206  members,  di> 
vided  as  follows :  Ontario,  88;  Quebec,  65;  New  Brunswick,  16 ;  Nova 
Scotia,  21 ;  Prince  Edward  Island,  6 ;  Manitoba,  4,  and  British  Colum- 
bia, 6.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  present  census,  Ontario  will  be  entitled 
to  92  members,  a  gain  of  4,  against  a  gain  of  6  members  in  1871,  while 
New  Brunswick  loses  one  member,  her  representation  being  reduced  to 
15.  The  net  increase  in  the  representation  is  therefore  3,  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  after  the  next  election,  will  contain  209  members. 

The  above  figures  are  taken  from  the  Montreal  Gazette,  and  are  no 
doubt  substantially  correct.  I  have  in  a  previous  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment stated  that  the  crops  generally  in  this  portion  of  Canada  were  ex- 
cellent. I  have  seen  no  reason  to  modify  my  opinion  in  regard  to  their 
general  character.  The  feeling  on  all  sides  seems  to  be  that  the  present 
year  has  been  one  of  exceptional  prosperity,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
regret  that  in  regard  to  agricultural  as  well  as  all  other  products  of  in- 
dustry there  seems  to  be  no  means  of  obtaining  accurate  and  reliable 
statistics. 

BEET  SUGAR  IN  CANADA. 

During  the  present  year  three  quite  extensive  experimental  beet- 
sugar  factories  have  been  built  in  Canada,  one  at  West  Farmington,  one 
at  Berthier,  and  one  at  Coaticook.  In  anticipation  of  the  erection  of 
these  factories,  considerable  areas  of  ground  have  been  devoted  during 
the  past  summer  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet,  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  product  is  very  satisfactory.  These  factories  have  already  be- 
gun operations,  or  are  about  ready  to  do  so.  It  is  a  matter  of  consid- 
erable interest  to  know  whether  Canadians  can  successfully  compete  in 
their  own  markets,  with  sugar  of  local  production,  against  that  imported 
from  recognized  sugar  countries.  And  the  business  has  been  started 
on  a  scale,  and  under  such  intelligent  supervision,  that  the  question  ^i-ill 
probably  be  soon  determined  definitely. 

WELLAND   GANAX. 

I  am^nformed  by  William  J  Patterson,  esq.,  the  intelligent  secretary 
of  the  board  of  trade  of  this  city  (whose  kindness  in  furnishing  me  with 
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'all  the  information  in  his  power,  I  wish  to  acknowledge),  that  the  Wel- 
land  Canal  improvement  is  so  far  completed  that,  during  the  period  of 
navigation  next  summer,  there  will  be  a  depth  of  water  of  12  feet,  ad- 
mitting the  passage  of  vessels  of  about  1,500  tons  burden.  The  ultimate 
depth  of  water  will,  when  the  enlargement  is  finished,  be  14  feet. 

The  enlargement  of  the  canals  around  the  rapids  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence is  not  yet  completed,  and  Mr.  Patterson  informs  me  that  the 
date  of  their  completion  cannot  now  be  definitely  foretold. 

CANADIAN  PAOIPIC  RAILROAD. 

I  am  informed  by  a  member  of  the  syndicate  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  that  satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  past  summer,  and  that  it  is  the  expectation  of 
the  company  to  have  th«  road  completed  between  Winnipeg  and  th6 
Pacific  Ocean  within  five  years.  I  am  not  advised  how  soon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  eastern  connections  of  the  road  is  expected. 

Canadians  are  predicting,  witji  great  apparent  confidence,  that  the 
opening  of  their  Pacific  road  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
and  Welland  canals  are  destined  to  divert  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
transcontinental  traffic  as  well  as  the  traffic  from  the  Northwestern  States 
of  the  Union,  and  from  Manitoba,  to  the  northern  i-oute,  and  that  Mon- 
treal is  destiued  to  become,  even  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  it  now 
is,  one  of  the  great  shipping  ports  of  the  continent.  How  far  this  sup- 
position may  be  correct  remains  to  be  seen,  but  every  scheme  which 
tends  to  bring  the  important  States  of  the  Northwest  into  cheaper  and 
easier  communication  with  foreign  countries  should  be  greeted  with 
favor.    At  all  events,  it  seems  certain  that  the  public  improvements 

•  mentioned  above  will  result  in  securing  to  our  people  in  the  West  more 

•  constantly  favorable  freight  rates  to  Europe,  whether  the  bulk  of  the 

•  freight  goes  by  Montreal  or  by  some  other  route. 

CANADIAN  STEAMSHIP  COMMUNICATION, 

I  append  to  this  report  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
the  Brazilian  consul-general  in  this  city,  in  regard  to  the  new  steamship 
line  about  to  be  started  between  Canada  and  France  and  Canada  and 
Brazil.  This  letter  will  be  of  interest,  as  stating  clearly  the  most  mate- 
xial  &cts  in  regard  to  this  new  and  important  enterprise. 

J.  Q.  SMITH, 
Consul' General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Montreal^  December  10, 1881. 


Brazilian  Consulate-General, 

Montreal,  December  2,  1881. 
Dear  Sib  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  yesterdayi  I  have  much  pleasure  in  replying 
•  your  inquiries. 

The  ooinpanv,  as  yon  are  aware,  is  called  '*La  Soci«6t^  Postale  Frangaise  de  Atlan- 
tjqne."  The  capital  is  10,000,000  of  francs  or  2,000,000  dollars.  The  president  of 
the  company  is  president  of  the  Soci^td  Gdn6rale  of  France  and  regent  of  the  Bank  of 
Prance;  the  other  directors  are  all  men  of  position  and  wealth.  The  whole  capital  is 
paid  np. 

The  company  have  in  their  fleet  seven  ships ;  five  of  these  are  bnilding,  two  in  Eng- 
land and  tnree  in  France ;  the  other  two  are  now  running  in  the  Brazilian  and  Cana- 
dian line. 
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The  tonnage  of  the  new  ships  will  be  about  2,500  gross,  290  feet  long,  37  feet  broad,  " 
and  will  carry  2,200  tons  dead  weight  on  a  draught  of  19  feet.     They  will  be  built  ot 
steel  and  have  every  improvement  and  accommodation  for  passengers — tirst-class  40, 
steeraji^e  100.     The  two  ships  building  in  England  will  be  ready  in  April  and  May  ; 
those  m  France,  a  little  later. 

The  confpany,  as  you  know,  propose  having  two  lines,  first,  Brazil  and  Canada ; 
second,  Canada  and  France.  The  tirst  has  already  commenced,  the  second  will  begin 
at  the  opening  of  navigation. 

The  route  of  the  first  is  to  leave  Montreal  in  summer,  then  Halifax  all  the  year 
round,  and  touch  at  St.  Thomas  (perhaps  Barbadoes),  Para,  Maranham,  Ceara,  Per- 
nambuco,  Bahia,  and  Rio,  returning  by  same  ports.  The  service  will  be  monthly 
from  €tfich  end.  We  have  SoOjOOO  subsidy  from  Canada  and  100,000  milreis  from  Bra- 
zil, equal  in  sterling  to  £20,000  in  all.  We  have  also  the  bounty  money  from  the 
French  Goveinment.     For  this  the  company  only  carry  the  mails  free. 

I  expect  the  first  ship,  the  Comte  d^  Eu,  in  Halifax  on  the  20th,  and  she  will  leave 
for  Brazil  the  Ist  of  January. 

The  second  line  will  leave  Montreal  in  summer,  and  Halifax  in  winter,  for  Havre 
and  Antwerp,  and  return  monthly  (possibly  fortnightly).  Any  other  information  I 
can  give  vou,  I  will  be  most  happy  to  do  so.' 

W.  DARLEY  BENTLEY, 

Coniful'Gtneral. 

J.  Q.  Smith,  Esq., 

Consul-General  of  the  XJnittd  States,  • 


Statement  showing  the  imports  «t  Montreal,  Canada^  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


I  Increase  in     Decrease  in 

Whence  imported.  1880.  ,  1881.  1881   over  '      1881  from 

I      1880.  1880. 


Great  Britain i  $13. 866, 120  00     $17,899,359  00  $4,033,239  00, 

UnitedStates ■      6,668.626  00  1      7,560,434  00.      891,808  0©' 

Spanish  West  Indies i      1,375,56600        1.235.34900    ,      $140,217  0» 

British  West  Indies I         581,104  00'      1,028.10100  1      446,997  00    

France 695,275  00        1,011,803  00  I      316,528  00    


Germany 318,970  00  757,110  00  438,140  00 

Brazil i  171,745  00  I  603,212  00  421.467  00 

Japan I  230.382  00  1  560,043  00  329,68100 

Belgium    I  87,133  00  354.882  00  1  267,749  00  1 


Newfoundland . 

Spain   

Spanish  Possessions,  Pacific  Ocean  . 
China. 


127.  999  00  I  278,  732  00  I  150, 733  00  I . 

145,  284  00  !  228, 483  00  .  83. 199  00 

;  223,130  00  1  223,130  00  |. 

194,803  00  I  220,414  00  25,61100,. 

IQtt    AQO    An  -IQfi    '771    AA  <>   QQQ   AA    ■ 


Biitish  Africa 136.483  00  138,77100            2,288  00 

Holland  ■           96,383  00  119,520  00,        23,137  00 

SwitJBerland I  59,080  00  105,418  00  46,838  00' 

Dutch  East  Indies 235,523  00  66,700  00' *        168,823  0» 

AsiaMinor I  26,88800  57.10500  30,22500    

Italy  ;         446,339  00  I  48,551  00  i 307,788«^ 

Portngal 14,048  00  36, 283  00  i        22,236  00    

Greece '  7,37100  35,  090  00  I        27,719  00' 

Austria ,  9,891  00  i  18,872  00  8,98100, 

Norway '  626  00  1  17.468  00  16,842  00' 

Russia I  30  00  I  14.590  00,        14,560  00  i 

Danish  East  Indies |  13,917  00  i       13,917  00  | 

Mexico 506  00'  12,312  00  '        11,806  00    

Sweden i 1  11,298  00  11,298  00  I 

Turkey  in  Europe i  4.61600  14,00500  9,38900    

British  East  Indies 16.025  00,  10.158  00  1 5,867  W> 

British  Guiana I  11,396  00  1  9,  521  00  1 1,875  00 

Venezuela I  12,990  00  1  8,026  00    4,064  00 

TurkeyinAsia I  613  00  '  6,102  00  5.48900    

Central  America I  377  00  1.626  00  1.249  00    

Egypt ' 1.12800  1,12800    

Denmark 288  00  288  00 

Sandwich  Islands 9,78500    9,78500 

Dutch  West  Indies 72100    72100 


Total  imports 25,552,690  00  '    32,697,801  00  '  7.875.151  00  '        730.040  00 


Increase  in  1881  of  $7,145,111;  duties  collected  1880,  $5,051,937.96;  duties  collected 
1881,  $7,077,79:3.82;  increase  in  1881,  $2, 025, Kw. 86;  free  goods  1881.  $6,894,769;  total 
coin  and  bullion  imported  in  1881,  $606,369. 
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Statement  ehoidng  the  exports  from  Montreal,  Canada^  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Whither  exported. 


Valne- 


Increase  in 
1881  over  1880. 


GiratBritAin $27,398,850  i      $2,483,354 


United  States. 

Newfoandland 

Belfiam ,.. 

HoUand        

South  America 

Germany.   

British  West  Indies. 

Anstria 

British  Guiana 

France 

Spanish  West  Indies. 
British  Eaust  Indies  . . 

Australia 

St.  Pierre 

Spain 

Braail   

British  Columbia 


3,  582,  85ti 

010.  2l>9 

250, 120 

193,  044 

169.  483 

72,  789 

4,628 

730 

37 


66,530  i 


125,  111 
80,766 

71,584 


730  ' 
37 


Decrease  in 
1881. 


$2, 186,  647 
429,268 


•I 


TotalforlSai 32,282,836 

Total  for  I860 i      32,284,240 


Decroaso  in  188 1 . 

Coin  and  bnllion  exported  to  United  States  in  1881. 

Total  fx  ports  io  the  Cnited  States  as  per  invoices  certified 
at  the  United  States  consulate-general  for  the  fiscal  year 
endinj;  Jane  30,  1881 | 


1,404 
063,000 


2, 449. 106 


2,778,112  I 


7,432 


127, 177 

4,188 

179 

5,647 

6.122 

12, 470 

155 

231 


2,  779,  516 


[fOTA    SCOTIA.  * 

Report  by  Consul-Oeneral  Jackson. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Halifax^  December  20,  1881. 

Nova  Scotia  has  during  the  past  year,  1881,  participated  in  the  gen- 
eral revival  of  trade  throngbout  the  Dominion,  and  in  other  countries.. 

Its  agricultural  productions  have  found  a  ready  market — principally 
in  the  United  States — at  remunerative  prices,  while  its  mining,  manu- 
facturing, and  lumbering  industries  have  exhibited  increased  activity. 

Some  new  industries  are  also  springing  up.  A  sugar  refinery  has 
reoently  been  established  in  Halifax,  and  a  cotton  factory  has  been/ 
commenced. 

HALIFAX. 


SUitemtnt  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Hal\fax^  Nova  Scotia  with  countries  other  than  the 
Dmninion  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 

Total  valae  of  imports : 

Dutiable $5,115,559 

yree> 1,114,690 

Total 6,230,249 

Total  iinportM: 

Produce  of  the  mine 223,233 

Proiluce  of  the  fisherieH 2, 877, 051 

Produce  of  the  forest 314,586 

Produce  of  animalt* 395, 203 

Pitxluce  of  agriculture 259,559 

Produce  of  mauufuctureH 508, 957 

Total 4,578,589 
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Total  value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  : 

Dutiable |S,  329, 764 

Free .        401,278 

Total 2,731,042 

Total  value  of  iraporta  from  the  United  States : 

Dutiable 977,335 

Free v 237, 6:U 

Total 1,214,966 

Total  value  of  imports  to  Great  Britain 1, 478, 223 

Total  value  of  imports  to  United  States 999,0ini> 

Aggregate  exports  and  imports 10, 808,  KiS 

The  trade  of  Halifax  witk  other  portions  of  the  Dominion  in  flour,  coal, 
fish,  lumber,  and  agricultural  productions  during  the  last  fiscal  year  may 
be  estimated  at 4, 000,  (M)0 

-Making  the  total  trade  of  the  city  for  that  year  14, 808, 838 

Number  of  vessels  tcith  their  tonnage  and  crews  which  arrived  at  and  departed  from  Halifax 
(not  including  coasticise)  during  the  fieeal  year  ending  June  '30,  ItSl^  shotcing  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels. 


No. 

207 

Arrived. 
Tons. 

Crew. 

No. 

Departed. 
Tons. 

* 

Crew. 

BritUh: 

Steamera. 

4A5  103 

15,892 
4.657 

292 

689 

896,244 
83,113 

14,984 

SailinfiT  veftselfl 

657  1      06,419 

5.149 

Total  British 

954 

501,522 

20.049 

981 

479. 357 

20,133 

Foreign: 

Atoam^n ......t.-,t--.. 

69 
144 

68.778 
86,098 

2,060 
1,521 

65 
97 

61.082 
26,056 

1,933 

Sailing  Youela 

987 

Total  foroign 

218 

99,876 

8,581 

162 

87,188 

2.920 

Total  BritiBh  and  foreign 

1,167  j    601,398 

23,630 

1,143 

566,495 

23.053 

Halifax,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  leading  city  of  the  British 
'maritime  provinces,  is  the  extreme  eastern  terminus  of  the  railway 
system  of  Canada,  and  the  principal  connecting  link  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominion.  It  is  also  the  last  port  of  call  for  steamers 
«nd  sailing  vessels  crossing  the  Atlantic.  It  has  long  been  known  as 
the  chief  military  and  naval  station  of  Oreat  Britain  on  this  continent, 
while  for  its  commercial  importance  it  is  conspicuous  among  the  cities 
of  British  North  America. 

MOETIMEE  M.  JACKSON, 

Oons^'OmercU. 
United  States  Consulate  General, 

Halifax^  December  20,  1881. 
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nAUriT  OBA. 

Annnal  report  by  Consul  Taylor  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Winnipeg^  November  22,  1881. 

The  commerce  of  this  consular  district  has  received  a  great  impulse 
during  the  season  just  closed,  not  only  sharing  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  accelerated  by  the  consummation 
of  two  important  public  measures,  viz,  a  material  enlargement  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  province  of  Manitoba  and  the  transfer  by  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  of  the  enterprise  of  a  Canadian  Pacific  Hallway  to  a 
private  company. 

The  area  of  Manitoba,  as  defined  at  the  creation  of  the  province  in 
1870,  was  14,340  square  miles,  comprised  within  latitudes  49°  toSQo  3(y, 
and  longitudes  96o  to  99.  With  the  late  enlargement  of  boundaries,  the 
area  will  be  130,000  square  miles,  extending  from  longitude  91©  to  102^, 
and  from  latitude  49^  to  53o.  There  is  some  dispute  in  regard  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  with  the  probability  that 
it  will  finally  be  fixed  on  longitude  ^^  o%*  west  of  Greenwich,  a  point 
near  but  east  of  Thunder  Bay  on  Lake  Superior,  and,  if  so,  the  territory 
between  longitude  91*^  or  the  eastern  boundary  of  Manitoba  and  the 
western  boundary  of  Ontario  as  above  indicated,  will  unquestionably 
be  added  to  Manitoba.  With  this  addition,  estimated  at  30,000  square 
miles,  the  total  area  of  Manitoba  will  be  100,000  square  miles.  But 
without  this  addition,  and  as  now  constituted,  New  Manitoba  exceeds  by 
30,000  square  miles,  the  entire  area  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  but  is  within  the  propor- 
tions of  the  other  i)rovinoes,  which  are  as  follows:  Quebec  210,000, 
Ontaria  180,000,  British  Columbia  315,000  square  miles. 

Referring  to  my  dispatch  of  June  6,  1880,  for  details  of  the  new  or- 
ganization for  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  I 
would  further  state  that  the  summer  of  1881  witnessed  remarkable 
progress  in  the  work  of  construction,  with  still  greater  development  of 
all  business  interests.  The  Pembina  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  or 
the  link  of  80  miles  south  of  Selkirk — the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on 
Lake  Winnipeg  and  below  the  rapids  of  Red  River — to  the  Miniiesota 
railway  system  at  the  international  frontier,  has  been  supplied  with 
iron  bridges  and  other  permanent  structures;  180  miles  of  track  have 
been  completed  west  of  Winnipeg,  with  45  miles  beyond  fully  graded 
and  rea<ly  for  the  superstructure,  while  upon  a  branch  of  63  miles  along 
the  west  bank  of  ^i\  River  to  the  international  boundary,  45  miles 
have  been  graded,  and  also  30  miles  of  a  spur  line  westward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Pembina  and  Turtle  Mountains.  Other  railway  organiza- 
tions have  not  been  inactive.  The  Manitoba  Southwestern  Colonization 
Railway,  aided  by  New  York  capital,  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted 
during  the  last  tiiree  months,  and  will  jirobably  be  constructed  fifty 
mile*?  southwest  of  Winnipeg  before  midsummer  next  year,  while  ground 
has  been  broken  and  considerable  grading  accomi)lished  on  a  line  from 
Portage  la  Prairie,  00  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  northwestwardly  on  a 
proposed  route  through  districts  of  territory  between  Lakes  Manitoba 
and  Winnipegoosis  and  the  Saskat<*hewan  River. 

At  a  recent  banquet  in  Winnipeg  to  the  governor-general  of  Canada, 
Mr.  Donald  A.  Smith,  a  director  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  a  further  westward  construction  of  60  miles  on 
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the  main  line  of  that  road  will  be  accomplished  during  1882;  and,  in 
that  event,  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  latitude  51o  will  doubt- 
less be  reaehed  during  the  following  jjear,  thus  fulfilling  the  obligation 
of  the  syndicate  to  construct  1,000  miles  west  of  Winnipeg  in  three 
years.  There  will  then  remain  the  further  obligations  to  construct  600 
miles  from  the  vicinity  of  Thunder  Bay  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Lake 
Superior,  north  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Hurou,  to  Lake  Nipissing  and  the 
Ottawa  Valley,  and  300  miles  through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  connecting 
with  a  division  of  150  miles  from  Puget's  Sound,  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  undertakes  to  complete,  the  whole  to  be  finished  in 
1890,  with  an  additional  obligation  to  operate  the  entire  transcontinental 
line  the  next  following  ten  years,  or  until  A.  D.  1900.  The  subsidies  by 
the  Government  of  Canada  will  consist  of  twenty -five  million  Canadian 
debentures,  twenty-five  million  acres  of  land,  and  650  miles  of  railway. 
Of  this  railway  bonus  the  division  of  420  miles  from  Lake  Superior  to  Red 
River  is  confidently  expected  to  be  finished  by  August,  1882.  It  will 
require  an  additional  year  to  fully  organize  it  for  business,  and  by  that 
time,  or  the  spring  of  1884,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  great  inte- 
rior section  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (nearly  1,500  miles  in  length) 
will  be  in  successful  operation. 

It  is  in  anticipation  of  such  a  system  of  internal  communications  and 
of  liberal  stipulations  by  the  Dominion  Government  in  aid  of  provincial 
administration  and  the  interests  of  settlers,  that  a  remarkable  impulse 
to  business  and  the  value  of  property  is  everywhere  visible.  Town  lotta 
in  Winnipeg  sell  readily  at  the  current  rates  in  Saint  Paul,  and  Minne- 
apolis unimproved  land,  of  good  average  quality,  commands  corre- 
sponding prices ;  the  demand  and  wages  of  labor  are  fully  equivalent, 
and  the  importations  for  the  year  ending  June  30  exhibit  a  marked 
increase  beyond  former  reports  from  this  consulate.  Appended  is  table 
A  of  leading  articles  of  foreign  importations  and  a  summary  of  quan- 
tities not  exceeding  1,000,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

Table  B  of  exports  from  this  consulate  is  also  inclosed.  The  shipment 
of  undressed  furs  exceeds  half  a  million  of  invoice  values,  of  which  nine- 
tenths  are  exported  by  the  Hudson  Bay  ('omi>auy ;  the  export  of  bufifalo 
robes  has  diminished'  from  855,512  in  1880  to  §2,398  in  1881 ;  and  the 
only  other  noteworthy  incident  is  a  shipment  to  Minneapolis  from  the 
Meunonite  settlements  near  the  international  border  of  14,793  bushels 
of  flaxseed,  a  production  for  which  the  soil  and  climate  of  Manitoba  are 
well  adapted.  The  total  exports  of  1881  were  $636,197  against  8518,665 
last  year,  the  bulk  of  which  (the  fur  product)  went  mostly  to  England. 
The  exportation  to  the  United  States  was  $127,436. 

The  total  commerce  of  this  consulate  for  1881  has  been  as  follows : 


Iroport>9 
from. 


E«P^^«         Totol. 


EaHtern  Canada 

TTnired  Statea 

Great  Britain i        S03,  937  i        502,419        1,006,356 

Other  countries 10,052  , 10.062 


$5,351.66?  I  $6,342       $5,358,007 

1, 496,  986  127. 436         1 .  624, 422 


-I- 


Totol 7,362,6*0  636.197        7.998,837 


This  aggregate  is  fully  ten-fold  the  trade  of  1870,  and,  with  present 
railway  prospects,  will  probably  reach  eighty  millions  in  1890. 

The  immigration  has  not  exceeded  20,000  during  the  year.  I  estimate, 
with  the  efficient  agencies  now  organizing,  that  it  will  be  doubled  in 
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1882,  and  by  1885  will  reach  100,000  per  aunum.  In  that  event,  if  the 
railway  line  from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget's  Sound  is  fully  constructed 
and  in  successful  operation  in  1890,  a  million  civilized  inhabitants  will 
probably  be  in  possession  of  districts  of  Korthwest  British  America, 
where  at  present  such  a  population  does  not  exceed  100,000. 

The  tour  of  the  governor-general  of  Canada  through  the  valleys  of 
the  Assinniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Rivers,  from  July  to  October,  was 
admirably  organized  with  a  view  to  arouse  an  interest  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  for  the  speedy  settlement  of  Central  and  Western  Canada. 
The  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  have  been  further  demonstrated  in 
the  progress  of  railway  explorations  and  government  surveys  to  be 
ample  for  the  erection  of  four  provinces  of  the  enlarged  area  of  Mani- 
toba; and  the  only  hazard  to  the  great  leading  staple  of  wheat  from 
frosts  about  the  middle  of  August  can  be  obviated,  as  shown  by  simul- 
taneous experiments  at  various  and  remote  localities,  not  only  by 
plowing  in  the  autumn,  but  by  seeding  in  the  last  days  of  October. 
The  only  instances  of  injury  to  the  wheat  crop  on  the  Saskatchewan 
and  Peace  Rivers  from  summer  frosts  are  where  invaluable  time  was 
lost  in  the  spring  by  a  neglect  of  the  practice  now  universal  in  Minne- 
sota and  Dakota,  of  fully  preparing  the  ground  for  the  seed  in  the  au- 
tumn, which  is  now  supplemented  in  Manitoba,  with  entire  success,  by 
sowing  spring  wheat  subsequent  to  the  15th  of  October.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  recur  to  the  transmission  by  me  to  the  Department  of  State 
early  in  August  last  of  heads  of  wheat  of  unusual  size  and  quality  from 
seed  of  spring  wheat  sown  in  Manitoba  on  the  2d  of  l^ovember,  1880, 
which,  after  resting  in  the  ground  through  the  constant  winter  of  this 
latitude  without  injury,  germinated  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  last 
spring,  and  was  harvested  August  8,  1881. 

In  addition  to  the  westward  extension  of  railways,  arrangements  on 
an  ample  scale  are  completed  for  regular  and  frequent  steamboat  navi- 
gation next  summer  on  Lake  Winnix>eg  and  both  branches  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan River. 

JAMES  W.  TAYLOR, 

Consul. 

TJiaTED  States  Consulate, 

Winnipeg ,  November  22, 1881. 
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TabU  of  exports  from  the  oonsul^ite  of  Winnipeg y  British  Xorth  Ametica,  for  the  year  end- 
ing Jxine  :iO,  Ic*??!. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Aip-icultaral  prodacts:  , 

FIax  seed bushels.. 

0«t« do 

WhcAt de... 

Animals  and  their  produce  : 

BuIEaIo  robes 

Fors,  nndresaed 

nid«»« 

Tonnes 

Other I 

Fii.hHri»-*: 

FreMbaiih I 

Fii»h  oil    gallons.. 

SkioH.  marine  animals  

IfanufActores: 

Leather,  boffalo 

Leather,  other 

Lime ■ 

OlhiT 

Proiliirte  of  mine:  | 

(ioid  ore. ;, 

MiiK('lIaD«on« 


14,  793 

21  I 
9.251  ! 


2.468 


Value. 


Exported  to- 


Total 


I     United 
I     States. 


Great 
Britain. 


$13,673  I 
10 
7.678  I 

2,S98 

574,423 

20,596 

69 

3,215 ; 

2,  519  ' 

1,038 

273 

3,830 
1^0 
379 

2.689 

1.492 
1,779 


$13.  673 

16 

7,678 

1.896  , 
77,937  : 
20.596 


2,519 


Canada. 


"'1496,638 

$502 

69 

3.215 

1,038 
273  . 


379  1. 
1. 127  ■ . 


130 


1,  615  I 


1.492 
164 


636,197 


127,436 


502. 419 


1.562 


6.342 


HAMILTON,  ONTARIO. 

Trade  and  industries  of:  Annual  report  by  Consul  Leland. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Hamilton,  November  1,  1881. 

As  the  city  of  Hamilton  dex)ends  largely  upon  its  manufacturing  in- 
t<ere«t8  for  its  prosiierity  and  progress,  the  year  1880-'81  has  been  a 
prosperous  one  for  all  branches  of  industry,  and  manufacturers  have 
witnessed  a  steady  growth  and  substantial  progress.  The  total  value 
of  exports  from  Hamilton  consular  district  to  the  United  States  alone, 
for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1881,  was  $2,617,470.22,  being  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  $729,999.84.  The  total  value  of  imports 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  from  all  countries  was  $4,242,978. 

The  trade  of  Hamilton  with  the  new  Manitoba  region  increases  each 
year.  Hamilton  merchants  were  pioneers  in  that  new  region,  and  they 
are  not  only  retaining  their  hold  ui)on  the  trade  with  that  province  but 
extending  it.  There  has  been  quite  a  large  emigration  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  to  Manitoba  this  year. 

The  yield  of  grains  in  Ontario  this  year  is  considerably  larger  than 
last  year,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Population  of  the  city  of  Hamilton j  property  values,  and  amount  of  foxes, 

Popu1ati4»n,  last  codhub 35, 359 

Real  property ^-2, 945, 200 

Personal  property 2,080,960 

Total  aM««8Aab]e  property 15,620, 160 

Amount  raised  for  delM^ntures 140,(535 

Aiuonnt  raised  for  city  purposes 93, 756 

Amount  raised  for  scbool  purpones 62, 540 

Total  Uxes  for  the  year 296,  S97 
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The  following  will  show  the  aggregate  loans  and  deposits  of  the 
banks  and  loan  societies  of  Hamilton : 

The  loans  of  the  banks  of  the  city  now  aggregate $7,000,000 

Loans  of  loan  societies 3,000,000 

Totalamount  of  loans 10,000,000 

Total  deposits  of  banks  in  Hamilton 4, 500,  (KK) 

Total  deposits  of  loan  societies 1, 500, 000 

Total 6,000,000 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  aggregate  basiness  in  some  of 
the  leading  branches  of  the  wholesale  trade  of  Hamilton  for  the  past 
year : 

In  Ay  goods $1,635,000 

In  groceries 3,750,000 

In  clothing 1,500,000 

In  boots  and  shoes 1,100,000 

In  hardware    3,000,OCX» 

In  drugs  and  medicines • 600,000 

Im  wool 650,000 

THE  STOVE   TRADE. 

The  leading  branch  of  manufacturing  business  in  Hamilton  is  stoves. 
This  industry  during  the  past  year  has  used  9,000  tons  of  pig-iron, 
which  is  imported  from  Scotland  and  the  United  States  ;  3,000  tons  of 
coal  were  used  the  past  year  in  this  branch  of  business,  and  about 
40,000  stoves  completed;  900  men  are  employed  in  the  nine  foundries 
of  the  city ;  $20,000  worth  of  tin  plate,  $25,000  worth  of  sheet-iron,  and 
$40,000  worth  of  nickel,  bolts,.  &c.,  were  used  in  this  branch  of  business 
alone  during  the  year.  The  total  value  of  stoves  manufactured  is 
$1,040,000  the  past  year.  These  stoves  are  exported  to  every  province 
in  the  Dominion,  as  well  as  to  Australia  and  several  European  countries. 

MANITFACTUBES. 

Hamilton  gives  great  attention  to  its  manufacturing  interests.  The 
leading  articles  manufactured  are  stoves,  boilers,  engines,  agricultural 
implements,  sewing  machines,  cotton  goods,  \^r  iron,  clothing,  boot* 
and  shoes,  scales,  glass,  furniture,  lumber,  hardware,  tinware,  tile,  iron 
water-pipes,  wire  goods,  nails,  felt  hats,  vinegar,  confectionery,  cigars, 
tobacco,  marble,  malt,  musical  instruments,  stained  glass,  furnaces, 
plated  ware,  whips,  wooden  and  willow  ware,  paper  boxes,  beer,  wine, 
&c.,  &c. 

WHOLESALE  DRY  GOODS  TRADE. 

The  wholesale  dry  goods  trade  of  Hamilton  is  increasing  year  by 
year  with  the  increasing  growth  of  the  Dominion.  Its  wholesale  trade 
extends  to  every  i)rovince  m  the  Dominion,  including  Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia ;  and  while  the  importations  from  other  countries  do 
not  show  a  large  increase  over  former  years,  the  whole  volume  of  the 
dry  goods  trade  of  the  city  is  largely  augmented  by  Canadian  domestic 
manufactures.  The  aggregate  wholesale  dry  goods  trade  of  Hamilton 
for  the  past  year  is  $1,035,000. 
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COTTON  MANUFACTUBE. 

The  mills  in  this  city  and  vicinity  engaged  in  ^he  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods  annually  manufacture  4,700,000  yards  of  cloths,  use  annually 
4,800  bales  of  cotton  and  4,200  tons  of  coal.  These  mills  have  23,844 
spindles,  654  looms,  and  employ  825  hands,  the  motive  power  being  1,040 
horse-power. 

THE  LUMBER   1BADE. 

The  magnitude  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Canada  with  the  United  States 
will,  to  some  extent,  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  a  single  raft  shipped 
from  this  consular  district  to  Boston  contained  over  250  massive  pine 
logs,  varjing  from  70  to  90  feet  in  length,  and  from  20  to  30  inches  in 
diameter.  The  raft  was  towed  across  Lake  Ontario  to  Oswego,  thence 
through  Champlain  and  Erie  canals  to  Troy,  thence  down  the  Hudson 
to  New  York,  and  thence  to  Boston  by  a  tow-boat.  The  raft  was  1,300 
feet  in  length,  and  was  valued  at  about  $25,000.  Of  course  this  was  an 
unusually  large  shipment. 

THE   SEWING-MACHINE   TRADE. 

Another  leading  branch  of  manufacturing  in  Hamilton  is  sewing  ma- 
chines. Fifty  thousand  machines  are  annually  made,  valued  at  $750,000. 
Six  hundred  men  are  employed  in  this  branch  of  business.  Nearly  half 
a  million  dollars  of  capital  is  invested  in  this  business  in  the  city,  and 
large  quantities  of  the  raw  material  are  imported  from  the  United  States. 
These  machines  are  not  only  exported  to  Great  Britain,  but  to  France, 
South  America,  New  Zealand,  Mexico,  Germany,  Africa,  Turkey,  the 
Bermuda  Islands  and  Barbadoes,  and  to  nearly  every  portion  of  the 
civilized  world. 

THE  WOOL   TRADE. 

The  wool  trade  for  the  city  of  Hamilton  for  the  year  ending  Septem 
her  30, 1881,  amounts  to  2,500,000  pounds  of  wool,  classified  as  follows : 

Canada  wool ponnds..  1,300,000 

Foreign,  washed  and  scoured do 300,000 

Foreign,  unwashed do 900,000 

Representing  a  v alae  of $650, 000 

aSEAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

The  general  offices  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  are  located  at 
Hamilton.  This  road  has  820  miles  of  as  fine  road-bed  as  is  to  be  found 
on  the  western  continent,  with  excellent  steel  rail  tracks,  216  engines, 
165  passenger  cars,  4,991  freight,  box,  and  other  cars. 

The  gross  receipts  for  the  six  months  ending  July  31,  1881,  were 
12,287,723,  and  the  expenses  $1,603,829;  balance,  $683,894;  increase 
in  earnings  over  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year,  $161,800.  Of 
the  latter  amonnt  $95,630  was  for  passenger  fares,  $61,279  freight,  and 
•4,880  for  mails. 

The  road  has  added  nearly  4,000  new  car- wheels  to  its  rolling  stock, 
and  rednced  its  running  expenses,  even  with  increased  receipts,  the 
past  year  under  the  present  systematic  management. 

I  here  give  tables  showing  total  freight  business,  &c.,  for  past  year: 
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GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY  OF  CANADA. 


Tons  of  freight  and  live  stock  passing  over  Suspension  bridge  and  International  bridge  for 

the  year  ending  July  31,  1881. 

VIA  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 


Freight. 

Live  stock. 

MoDths. 

Tons, 
east. 

Tons, 
west 

Total 
tons. 

93,461 
88,910 
113,  025 
101, 165 
121,476 

100,758 
99,820 
120,344 
100, 789 
67,023 
64,914 
90,406 

Tons, 
east 

Tons,     '    Total 
west.    1     tons. 

1880. 

August 

September 

October 

November 

62,037 
55.339 
77, 307 
67.840 
66,722 

55,342 
57,113 
67,855 
66,464 
43,721 
26,333 
50,986 

31, 424 
33,  571 
35, 718 
33,325 
64,754 

45,  416 
42,707 
52,489 
34,325 
23,302 
28,581 
39,420 

944 

941 
1,402 
1.162 
1.383 
1,316 

1,4U2 
1.162 
1,383 
1,315 

2,064 
994 

December 

1881. 
Jan  nary - 

February     .     ...  ..................... 

Mi^rcb      .               

755 
982 
1,191 
198 
378 

756 

April 

932 

mSy:;:::::::::;::::;:::::::. .::::::::; 

1,191 

Jane 

i 

]9» 

Julv 

373 

Total 

697,059 

455,032 

1, 152, 091 

12,713 

1 

12, 714 

VIA  INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE. 

1880. 

AufiTist... 

15,865 
14.855 
24,077 
23, 346 
22,665 

18,637 
16,670 
32,270 
41, 012 
16,264 
8,364 
23,120 

11,035 
11,212 
12,689 
15.040 
14,624 

10. 110 
10,562 
19,732 
17.639 
13,963 
11,913 
16,307 

26,900 
25,667 
86.766 
38,386 
37,289 

28,747 
27,232 
62.002 
68,661 
30,227 
20,277 
39,427 

11,856 
7,007 
6,768 
3,863 
4,201 

4,678 
4,307 
4,086 
4,959 
8.892 
2,810 
5,524 

11  85e 

S^ftitember    .r.rT.....r^..  .,..t.   ..   ... 

7,007 

6.75g 
3,863 

October 

November 

December 

4,201 
4,578 

1881. 
January 

Kebmary 

4,307 
4  085 

March.. 

April 

4.954^ 

Islj ::::::::.:.: :::::::::::::::::::::: 

8.892^ 

Jane 

2,810 
6,524 

July 

Total 

256,645 

164,826 

421, 471 

68,840 

68,640^ 

Number  of  oars  passing  over  Suspension  bridge  and  International  bridge  for  the  year  ending- 
July  31,  1881. 

SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

East: 

Loaded 59,727 

Empty 7,176 

Total 66,903 

\^e8t  ! 

Loaded 51,662 

Empty 19,247 

Total 70,909 

Grand  total 137,812- 
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East: 


INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE. 


Loaded 29,100 

Empty 7,023 


We«t: 


Total 36, 12a 


Loaded 21,805 

Empty 13,926 

Total 35,731 

Grand  total 71,854 

Slatemtnt  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Hamilton  for  th£  year  ending  September  20, 

1881. 


EKTSBBD. 

From— 

Steamers. 

^"wf..^**"  i        Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No   1  Tom.  i  No. 

1 

Tons. 

ITmied  StotM  and  CaBAdA 

45 

14,033 

85  ;  16, 787  1    130 

81,700 

To- 


Steamers.    I  ^^^f^/"-  i       Total. 


1 

1  No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

raited  SUtea  and  Canada 

1      46 

I 

14,033 

85 

18,767 

130 

31,70O 

! I  ' I  I 

Several  of  the  vessels  whose  actaal  tonnage  is  given  above  are  entered 
id  cleared  many  times  daring  the  year;  the  number  being  as  follows : 
otal  entries,  649 ;  total  departares,  649. 


and  cleared  many  times  aanng  tne  year; 
Total  entries,  649 ;  total  departares,  649. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving  and  departing  at  the  Hamilton  Ageno^ 
for  the  year  ending  the  30th  September,  1881. 

Bemaioed  in  the  province  of  Ontario 6,684 

Went  to  Manitoba  and  Northwest  Territories 1,355 

EMIGRATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  families  have  left  the  port  of  Ham- 
ilton from  the  city  and  adjacent  country  within  a  radius  of  20  miles 
from  this  city  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  to  become  perma- 
nent settlers  in  the  United  States,  mo.stly  for  the  new  and  growing  West. 
Upon  a  basis  of  five  to  a  family,  this  would  amount  to  1,385  persons. 
They  are  composed  of  the  better  class  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  intel- 
ligent, enterprising,  and  thrifty,  and  will  form  a  valuable  accession  to 
oar  population. 
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^Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  ffamilion^  On- 
tariOf  Canada,  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September 

30,  1881. 


Articles. 


AnimAla 

Apples 

Baney 

Barbed  wire 

Bran , 

gggs 

Flour 

Hides  and  skins... 

Hay 

Lnmber 

Malt 

Machinery 

Pease 

Potatoes 

Eye 

Sorap  iron 

Sewing  machines. 

Wool 

Household  goods. . 
Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Quarter  ending- 


December 
31,  1880. 


Maroh 
31,  1881. 


$148, 519  15  $125, 681  21 

4,10173 

327, 068  86^   110, 038  50 


Total  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1880 

Increase  


5,243  05 
75, 868  68^ 


23,974  64 
3. 471  72 

13, 717  76 

33, 660  72 
3,923  43 

40, 312  17 


June 
30,  1881. 


$81, 173  11 
"46,"  206' 46 


$135, 371  05 


21,632  07 
37,611  11 
92,925  24 


72,036  06 


899,865  67 


2, 298  04 
2, 229  37 
12,  520  35 
24,284  73 
8, 321  46 
60, 883  21 


25, 751  62 


12,406  20 
22,023  29 
61, 604  77 


130,893  02 


601,  637  60 


51,228  10 


35, 480  64 
18,940  93 
33, 153  05 
105. 588  48 


19, 012  19 
7.868  95 
4, 198  00 
12, 644  74 
21,690  83 
11. 348  62 
15, 143  00 
93. 771  08 


657, 454  18 


September 
80,  1881. 


- 1  Total  for  the 
I        year. 


48, 907  74 
7, 165  44  ; 


63,229  05 
'14.965*98 


24. 815  33 
80,452  30 


12, 523  94 
1,066  85 


11, 131  67 
29, 200  95 
58, 872  30 
14.384  60 
66,585  67 


558,612  87 


$490. 744  52 

4, 101  73 

532, 222  56^ 

7,165  44 

5,243  05 

192.623  «7| 

2,  229  37 

86,  8M  61 

46, 703  38 

8U,007  60 

2tit,584  71 

3,923  43 

97,509  92 

8,  935  80 

4,108  00 

57,  814  68 

110,426  18 

214,750  93 

29.527  60 

352, 785  83 


2,617.470  22 


1  887. 470  38 
729,999  84 


Memorandum  showing  the  value  of  goods  imported  and  entered  for  consumption  at  the  port 
of  HamilUmf  showing  also  the  duties  collected  thereon,  during  tkt  year  ending  June  30, 
1681. 

DX7TIABLE  GOODS. 


Manufactures  of— 

Cotton 

Iron  and  steel. 

Silk 

Wool 

Wines  and  spirits. 

Sugar 

Tea. 


AU  other  dutiable  articles,  except  tobacco. 

Total 

£ieaf  tobacco 


$335, 791 

551,009 

07,204 

860, 103 

21,185 

808,610 

350,976 

1,619,802 


Consumption.   Duty. 


$333,322 

570, 322 

67,204 

358. 3U3 

23.880 

329.220 

336,765 

1,617.123 


-!- 


$73,756 
109. 813 

20,152 
100.282 

21.223 
162,416 

84.881 
32ii,96S 


3, 636, 1.19 
187,255  I 


902.963 


FREE  GOODS. 


Produce  of  the  mine 

The  fisheries 

The  forest 

Animals  and  their  produce 

Agricultural  products 

Mjuinf acturea  articles  .... 
Hisoellaneous 

Grand  total 


$9,950 
32,827 
14,786 

218,443 
32.658 

184,071 
48,906 


4,242,978 


$9,960 
32,827 
14.788 

218, 443 
32.658 

184.  071 
48,906 


4,265,035 
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InlaMd  revenue  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  Juhj  1, 1880,  ending  June  30,  1681, 
for  the  division  of  Jlamiltou^  showing  the  excise  goods  manufacturedj  the  raw  material 
from,  which  produced,  and  the  excise  goods  exported  to  the  United  States. 

'Bobacco : 

Raw  leaf  used,  pounds 1,331,771 

CaveDdUh  tobacco  pi*odnced,  pounds 1,014,435 

Cigars prodnced,  pounds. 34.64^.50 

Malt: 

Barley  used,  pounds 8,443.720 

Malt  produced,  pounds 6, 571 .  727 

Bonded  manufacturers : 

Spirits  used,  imp.  galls.,  proof 18,  C35. 75 

Spirits  used,  imp.  galls.,  proof 12,942.38 

Xaptha,.imp 1 1,575.72 

Aceticacid,  pounds 21 

Vinegar  prodnced,  imp.  galls , 69, 548. 12 

Metl^lated  spirits,  imp.  galls 14,491. 10 

Beer  and  ale :  , 

Malt  used,  pounds 1 1,204,202 

Ale  and  beer  produced,  imp.  galls 466, 858 

Exported  to  the  United  States : 
Leaf  tobacco,  cuttings  and  stems,  chiefly  in  bond  to  New  York,  and  tbere 
re  warehoused  and  exiiorted  to  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  Germany — 

Cuttings,  pounds 13, 571 

Stems,  pounds 265,711 

Malt  exported  to  United  States,  pounds 4,905,000 

The  raw  leaf  tobacco  used  as  above  is  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Canadian  census  of  1881. 

The  total  population  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  according  to  the  census  of 

1881,  is 4,350,933 

Population  in  1871 3,686,596 

Increase  in  ten  years 664,337 

Population  of  the  seven  provinces  composing  the  Dominion,  as  follows : 

OnUrio 1,913,460 

Quebec 1,358,469 

New  Brunswick 321,129 

Nova  Scotia .♦ 440,585 

Prince  Edward's  Island 107,781 

Manitoba  and  Northwest  Territory 149,509 

British  Columbia 60,000 

4,350,933 

Population  of  leading  cities^  and  increase  in  ten  years. 


CitieB. 


Toronto.. 

HMniltMi. 
H«li&x... 
OnavB  . 
Kiacston  . 


Population : 

lacroase  in 

in  1881.     j 

ten  years. 

140,862 

33, 457 

86,445 

80,353 

62,447  , 

2,748 

35,350 

0.240 

36,102 

6,420 

27,417 

5,072 

14,003 

1.686 

10. 763 

3,937 

IMPORTS   INTO  ONTARIO  FROM  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

A>i  one-half  of  the  entire  amount  of  merchandise  imported  into  the 
province  of  Ontario  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  was  im- 
IK>rte<l  from  the  United  States  alone,  I  here  give  a  table  showing  the  value 
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of  all  the  leading  articles  imported  from  oar  country  for  the  past  year 
for  the  information  of  American  exporters  to  Canada. 

FKANK  LELAND, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Hamilton,  November  1, 1881. 


Value  of  ariiclea  imported  into  Ontario  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 

1881. 

Horses $15, 13c< 

Swine 392,749 

Shoe  blacking,  &c 10, 531 

Books  and  periodicals ^3,209 

Printed  m at ter '      9, 302 

Blank  books « 12,280 

Printed  music 15, 917 

Book-binders'  tools 6, 381 

Brass,  manufactures  of 56, 175 

Com 559,351 

Oats 26,568 

Wheat 456,769 

Bran 6,031 

Corn  meal 15,309 

Flour 43,930 

Brick 9,008 

Tile 20,647 

Brushes 8,796 

Buttons 67,571 

Candles 5,642 

Carriages 36,902 

Wagons,  sleighs,  &c 21,326 

Cement 8, 131 

Clocks 31,452 

Coal: 

Anthracite 335,794 

Bituminous 1,110,048 

Coke -^ 13,953 

Coffee ." 51,851 

Copper,  manufactures  of 19,695 

Cordage 25,761 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 6:{3,4a3 

Hosiery 16,947 

Thread 7,:<74 

Sails 20,709 

Clothing 66,355 

Sulphuric  acid 11,109 

Glue 9,W)9 

Patent  medicines 12,240 

Drugs  and  chemicals 82,89H 

China  and  porcelain 11,610 

Combs,  horn,  ivory 20,775 

Fancy  soods U0,521 

Flax,  linen,  &c 24,219 

Currants 24,317 

Pruit : 

Dried e,22l 

Green 29,  4h; 

Raisins 63,7y:{ 

Nuts 9,H<Ki 

Grapes e.^7l» 

Peaches 31,897 

Oranges,  lemons 55, 777 

Hats  and  caps 222, 180 

Glass,  mannfactiirps  of 132, 932 

Lamps 1 53, 31"^ 
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Gold  and  silver  ware $73,064 

Powder 10,400 

Belting 19,756 

Hose 18,016 

Gatta  peroha  and  rubber 56, 964 

Straw  goods 79,728 

Printing  ink 8,641 

Iron: 

Manufactnres  of (50, 070 

Band  aud  hoop 15,896 

Bars 23,808 

Boilerplate 23,057 

Bolts 54,273 

Car  wheels 35,664 

Castings 85,150 

Piping,  &c 11,925 

Cultivators  and  plows 11,404 

Engines  and  locomotives l.'W,595 

Iron  boilers 47,461 

Hardware 217, 598 

Hollow  w  are 26 ,  299 

Iron  bridges 85 ,  232 

Mill  iron 6,:<e2 

Locks,  &c 12,260 

Machinery 277,171 

Malleable  iron 20,420 

Pig  iron 93,497 

Sheet  iron 90,687 

Skates -. 9,921 

Iron  tubing : 24,028 

Wire 36,566 

Wire  work 12,316 

Steel,  manufactures  of 93,953 

Guns 14,944 

Shovels,  spades 17, 604 

Edged  tools 59,580 

Jewelry 70,278 

Patent  leather 28,303 

lieather 67,050 

Leather,  manufactures  of 63,624 

Boots  and  shoes 43,381 

Marble,  mannfEictures  of '. 36,615 

Coal  oil 68,543 

Pewter,  dtc 16,46(5 

Piano-fortes J 1 121,517 

Lard  oil 10,683 

Oihi 17,311 

OU  cloths 24,624 

Paintings,  ^^o 26,980 

Paints,  &c 33,315 

Paper 128,261 

Wall  paper 52,010 

Envelopes 75,010 

Pencils,  lead 9,062 

Trees,  ornamental 48, 125 

Printing  pn^sses 18, 043 

Lard 16,872 

Meats 100,976 

Pork 3:J0,640 

Se«Mlfi: 

Flax 33,460 

Garden 100,270 

S*»wing  silk 12,725 

Silk  dress  goods 21),  22 1 

March 12,491 

Stationery 15, 539 

Kr«!<^one 31,969 

( rrindfttODf^s :....  8,429 

<>rauite 8,360 

Sngarrt,  striipK,  Ac 9r),  559 
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Confectionerv |14, 200 

Tea \ 42,724 

Tin  84,357 

Tobacco 330,699 

Turpentine 31,49^ 

Trunks,  &c 13,555 

Twines 15, 978 

Varnish 19,564 

Potatoes 9,269 

Vegetables 11,875 

Watches 51,055 

Whips , 10,55tf 

Wood,  manufactures  of 154,60?^ 

Wooden  ware 9,134 

Lumber 16,531 

Cloths,  clothing 14,453 

Wool,  manufactures  of 28, 156 

Do 561.635 

Wool  hosiery 7,666 

Dress  goods 27,191 

Salt 14,43b 

Codfish 52,216 

Herring 17,142 

Oysters 125.918 

Fish  oils 17,535 

Vegetable  ivory 35,871 

Timber 183,566 

Walnut  and  white  wood 67,672 

Breeding  stock :)8,600 

Bristles 25,481 

Furs 18.663 

Soap  grease 11,486 

Hides 411,220 

Rennet 10,409 

Silk,  raw 58,993 

Broom  com 69,199 

Hemp 17,577 

Bolting  cloth .* 18,085 

Cotton  waste 938, 30H 

Brimstone 9,935 

Dyes 40,468 

Gums 38,349 

Indigo 13,771 

Soda :»,31rt 

Mill  machinery* 88,8?7 

Steel  bars,  &c 122,908 

Moss  for  mattresses 10, 18^^ 

Newspapers 21,153 

Paper,  rags,  &c 90,368 

Rosin 35,218 

Veneers,  wood,  ivory,  &c 21,964 

Models  of  invention 16,555 

Settlers' effects 286,906 

Coin  and  bullion 39,5^ 


TORONTO. 

Annual  report  by  Constil  Howells. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Toronto,  December  4,  1882. 
The  general  business  of  this  part  of  Canada  has  materially  improved 
in  the  year  just  closed  over  that  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.    Yet  the 
statistical  information  reported  is  limited  and  uncertain.    That  obtained 
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from  the  custom-hoase  reconls  of  this  port  is  necessarily  ansatisfactory, 
for  the  reason  that  castom-honse  districts,  like  those  of  the  consulates, 
are  bounded  by  only  imaginary  lines,  which  do  not  confine  the  business 
to  their  limits,  and  it  very  commonly  occurs  that  the  exports  that  would 
properly  balance  the  imports  of  one  district  are  entered  at  another.  We 
can  only  reach  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  general  trade,  even  from 
the  statistics  of  this  leading  port  of  Upper  Canada.  Here  the  importa- 
tions are  made^for  an  extensive  country  whose  exports  are  made  at  vari- 
ous ports  where  very  little  is  brought  in.  The  disproportion  of  imports 
and  exports  at  this  one  custom-house  is  tberefoi*e  no  measure  of  the  gen- 
eral business  of  the  country.  This  city  being  the  cent-er  of  a  large 
wholesale  trade  in  imported  merchandise,  the  amount  imported  so  far 
exceeds  that  exported  that  the  statistics  will  rather  exhibit  the  location 
of  the  business  than  its  comparative  strength. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1881,  the  articles 
of  all  kinds  imported  from  other  countries  and  entered  at  the  custom- 
house at  Toronto  amounted  to  a  valuation  of  $15,090,629. 

From  June  30,  1880,  to  September  of  that  year  the  imports  were $4, 399, 039  00 

From  September  :10  to  December  31 2,726,189  00 

From  January  1,  1881,  to  Aprill,  1881 4,648,711  00 

From  April  1  to  June  30,  1881 3,316,690  00 

Daring  the  fiscal  year 15,090,629  00 

Of  these  imports,  there  were  entered  for  home  consumption 14, 581, 217  00 

The  duties  collected  on  these  imports  amounted  to 3, 136, 505  41 

Within  the  same  fiscal  year  there  were  entered  for  export  at  the  custom- 
house of  Toronto  various  articles,  amounting  in  all  to  $3,454,108.  The 
articles  exported  that  were  of  the  growth  and  product  of  Canada 
amounted  to  $3,404,876.    These  latter  were  made  up  of— 

Products  of  the  mines $348 

ProductA  of  fisheries 1,890 

Product*  of  forest '. :ia3,599 

Animals  and  their  products 1,012,763 

Agricultoral  products 1, 828, 492 

Manufactures 177,453 

MiMellaneous • 341 

Total 3,404,876 

The  following  are  some  of  the  items  that  might  be  placed  under  the 
head  of  "Articles  exported,  the  growth  or  product  of  Canada" : 


Articles.  Qnauiities.  ^    Valae. 

Pradncto  of  the  mines , $348 

I'rodiicti  of  the  fisheries 1,685 

l^rodncts  of  the  forest : 

Banwood.  battemat.  and  hickory feet. 


Hop,  hoop,  and  telegraph  poles 

•Ship  knees  and  ftattocks pieces. 

Square  timber  and  roond  logs tons . . 

Masts  and  spars pieces.. 

~""      oists,  — "'     -"  - 


350, 000  8, 660 

16.046 

908  2, 072 

4, 743  2, 810 


128  5, 750 

28.:>90,000  :      330,390 


Ptsttks,  Joists,  and  boards feet. 

Anfaaals  and  their  products : 

Hsnes,  to  the  United  SUtes 1,171  168,636 

Sh^«-p,  tothe  United  States 887  8.123 

Sheep,  to  Great  Britain       888  7,524 

Horned  cattle,  to  Great  Britain 535  .16, 201 

Horned  cattJe.  to  the  United  States 31  ,  985 

Pooltry,  to  the  United  SUtes 150 

Ekks.  to  the  United  States dozens..           89.904  7,640 

Bones  aad  hoofii 20,713 

Batter,  to  Great  Briuln pounds.. I       331.061  147,362 

Cheese,  to  Great  BriUin do....!         59,971  i^^AT^^ 
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Articles. 


Quantities.'    Value. 


Furs,  dress<»d,  to  the  United  SUtes ' $12,422 

Furs,  raw,  to  the  United  States I  13,408 

Furs,  raw,  to  Europe , 12,422 

.SoapfH'ease  and  scraps,  to  the  United  States pounds..'  59.580  5,500 

Bacon,  to  Great  Britain do....  5.243,200  354,450 

Hams,  to  Great  Britain do....  483,980  33,495 

Porlc,  to  Great  Britain do. ..J  311,100  20.067 

Tonffues,  &o.,  to  Great  Britain do 1M29  ;  1,009 

Sheeps' pelts,  to  the  United  States 14,606  5,153 

Wool,  to  the  United  States pounds..  513,204'  123,431 

Agricultural  products: 

Apples,  to  Great  Britoin barrels..,  10,391  -  19.282 

Barley,  to  the  United  States bushels..  1.723,853  !  1,370,540 

Malt,  to  the  United  States do....  95,839  ;  93.112 

Oate,tothe  United  States do....  912  568 

Gate,  to  Great  Britain do....'  13.86tt  •  5,330 

Pease,  to  Great  Britain do....  63,066  50,396 

Pease,  to  the  United  States do...  34,436  30.743 

Wheat,  to  the  United  SUtes do....  23,590  |  28.417 

Flour,  to  Great  Britain barrels..  6,259  32,658 

Rye,  to  the  United  States bushels..  9,929  9,727 

Oat-meal,  to  Great  Britain barrels..  546  2.678 

Hay,  tothe  United  States tons.  3,606  !  39,587 

Potatoes,  to  the  United  Stat€H bushels.  114,998  49,364 

Grass  and  other  seeds,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain I 58, 7M 

The  other  exports  are  made  up  of  a  miscellaneous  variety  of  small  lote, 
many  of  tliem  samples  and  exchanges,  sent  to  various  countries,  includ- 
ing Brazil  and  Australia.  On  referring  to  many  of  the  articles  as  re- 
ported from  the  custom-house,  I  find  the  amount  very  much  less  than 
that  of  the  same  articles  declared  for  export  at  this  consulate  for  the 
same  period. 

There  is  a  very  steady  export  from  this  region  to  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  of  animals  for  breeding  purposes.  Prominent  among 
these  are  Clydesdale  horses,  which  are  the  heavy  horses  of  Canada-,  being 
imported  originally  from  Scotland,  and  mares  of  the  same  blood.  The 
sheep  exported  for  this  purpose  are  either  Southdowns,  Cottswolds, 
or  Leicestershire,  and  of  pigs  only  Berkshire  seem  to  be  in  demand.  Of 
neat  cattle,  the  number  is  small.  Mares  are  exported  for  breeding,  with- 
out much  regard  to  their  blood,  and  in  some  instances  frauds  upon  the 
revenue  may  be  practiced  in  this  way.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to 
determine  when  mares  are  fraudulently  exported  under  this  pretense, 
since  the  statute  relating  to  the  subject  is  not  very  definite,  and  it  is 
contended  by  stockmen  that  very  inferior  mares  are  often  Valuable  for 
breeding. 

The  export  of  lumber  has  increased  very  largely  over  the  previous 
year,  and  is  growing  in  importance,  or  rather  returning  towards  its  for- 
mer imiK)rtance. 

Tlie  barley  crop  of  the  past  year  was  very  good ;  but  that  at  the  last 
harvest  was  much  better.  The  bulk  of  this  summer's  harvest  will  be 
reported  at  the  close  of  September  next.  This  may  be  after  a  failure 
of  next  year's  crop;  so  it  happens  that  the  statistics  of  the  barley  trade 
for  the  years  ending  on  the  30th  of  September  are  uncertain.  The  ship- 
ment of  barley  in  the  quarter  from  October  1, 1881,  to  January  1,  1882, 
will  exceed  in  quantity  and  value  the  four  preceding  quarters.  The 
grain  harvested  this  year  is  better  than  usual,  and  averages  nearly  a 
dollar  per  bushel  in  value. 

Unfortunately  for  many  parts  of  the  Korthem  States,  there  has  been 
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such  n  failure  of  the  crop  of  potatoes  as  to  warrant  a  very  extensive  ex- 
portation of  this  uncertain  crop  from  Canada;  and  the  trade  in  them 
is  likely  to  be  active  and  steady  until  next  summer's  crop  is  realized, 
in  part  at  least.  The  supply  appears  to  be  ample  under  the  present 
circumstances  and  the  many  impediments  to  exportation. 

The  causes  of  the  failure  of  potatoes  have  affected  many  other  vege- 
tables ;  so  that  turnips  and  cabbages  have  been  exported  with  some 
profit,  though  they  are  precarious  articles  for  long  distances  of  trans- 
portation. 

But  this  trade  of  export  to  the  United  States  is  practically  regulated 
by  the  necessities  of  the  market.  The  duty  of  15  cents  a  bushel  on 
potatoes  effectually  suspends  the  trade  tiU  absolute  failure  of  crops 
overcomes  this  obstacle.  There  is  no  commerce  in  these  articles  in  the 
ordinary  run  of  trade. 

STATEMENT  OF  SHIPPlNa  AT  TORONTO. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  arrival  at  the  port  of  Toronto  of  vessels 
in  the  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  from  July  1, 1880, 
to  NoA  ember  30, 1881: 


' 

1880. 

1881. 

1  Five 

months  ended 

November  30, 1881. 

imber  of  vessels. 

It" 

•s 

mber  uf  vessels.   , 

"l"  " 

o 

'4 

"i"y- 

Ion  of  vessels. 

II 

2  * 

•1^ 

1 

a 

II 

.|o 

to 

i  3 

mber  of  vess 

■V  '  3 

!  * 

& 

& 

>5     . 

9 

o 

'  & 

&     1  & 

STEAM  TSJWEUI. 


IlrituihbolHacrewsteamers 
Brittahboilt paddle  or  side. 

wh«el  steamers 

raited  Stiites   of  America 

side- wheel  steamers 

161 

386 

1 
31 

1 
18, 

50,728  ' 

244,789' 

4,238  ' 

2,210  , 

2,357 
9,151 
164 
152  1 

102  i 
246 
6' 

35,312  , 
132,  527 
1.302 

1.698  ' 
6,406 

56  1 

1 

90 
172 

31,771 

34,757  ! 

1 

364 
5,007 

railed   States   of  America 

2 

487, 

20 

1 

'i 

Tixtalft.                 

696  1 

455  , 
9  ' 

31  i 

301,963 

93,611 
2,583 
4.238  ' 

11,824  . 

2,137 
54 
164 

354  i 

379 

19 

189, 141 
70,538 
2,814 

8,160  1 

2.268  ! 

1 

102  , 

264 

329 
2 
5 

67,015  1 

64,257  , 
402; 
582 

5,391 

1.956 
12 

6A1UIIO  VBMXL8. 

Bntieh-biult  schooners 

British-bnili  barges,  canal- 
boats  Ac          . .     . .     , 

Cnjt#^'State«  of  America 
l»uilt  schooners 

23 

Totals      

496, 

6,202 

2,355 

398 

73,352  ' 

2,370  j 

336 

64.241 

1,991 

The  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  for  the  period  between 
July  1, 1880,  and  November  30,  1881,  arriving  at  and  departing  from 
Toronto,  are  reported  officially  as  follows : 
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1880. 


1881. 


Five  months  ended 
I^iOvemberSO,  1881. 


Dencription  of  veHAelH. 


3 


o 

I 


eS 

a 


«  o 


'  it 


I      I 


1? 
is 


CO  .ii* 


BTSAM  VK88KLfi. 

*Bilti8li-bnilt  screw  ateamere 
Britiahbailt  paddle  or  side- 

wh66l  HtBamfTH 

72 
622 

28.468 
287,191 

1,208 
13,663 

88 
657 

34,450 
325, 312 

1 

1, 461       114 
15,719  1,167 

41,410 
450.886  . 

1,821 
18,430 

Totalof  arrivals  of  British- 
built  steamers 

m 

221 
2 

295.650 

18.947 
574 

14.871 

906 
12 

745 
512 

359. 762 
32,656 

1                    ■    ■ 
1 

17  180   1,281  ^(K>  9fl«  ' 

20. 251 
1,080 

8AILING  VKSeSLfi. 

Bntish-bnilt  sohoonens 

British-built  bargeM,  canal- 
boat*,  &o  

1.769  j    257 

• 

15,309 

British-built  sloops 

8 

101 

12 

Total  arrivals  of  British- 
built  sailing  vessels 

Total  arrivab  of  United 
States  of  America-built 
schooners 

223 

19,  521 

918 

512 

32.656 

1.769       263 
1 

15.410 
165  • 

1,092 
6 

1 ■ 

Totals  of  sailing  vessels. . . 

223 

19,521 

918 

512 

82,656 

1, 769       264     15. 575  { 

1,098 

917 

315, 180 

15,789 

1,257 

392,418 

18, 949  1. 546  !507, 871  ' 

i 

21,349 

DEPARTURES. 


8TBAM  VB68EL0. 

British-built  screw  steamers. 
British-built  paddle  or  side- 
wheel  steamers 


28 


Totals   of  Briti(»h-b  u  i  1 1  i 
steamers i    651 

SAILING  VKMBLB. 

BritUh-built  barks i       4 

British-built  schooners 167 

British-built  sloops , 

British-built  barges,  canal-  ' 

boats,&c   ! 


Totals  of  British-built  sail-  i 

ing  vessels ;    171 

United  States  of  America- 
built  schooners I       2 


Totals  of  sailing  vessels. . .  j    173 


Grand  totals 824 


9,528 
247, 316 


256,  844 


1,148 
15,540 


16,688 
206 


16,894 


273, 738 


422 
12,920 


13, 342 


24 

682 


706 

8 


714 


20  I        5.388 
671       264,567 


691       268,955 


562 


39,263 


662 


562 


39.263 


39,263 


249 
12,396 


12.645 


1.872 


1,872 


1.872 


1,146 


33.  265         1, 450 
401.932  ;    16,083 


1,240  435.197       17.533 


381 

4 
1 


386 


21,599  I      1,319 

68  8 

487  I  6 


22, 154  ;      1. 333 


22, 154         1.  333 


14,056   1.253       309,218     14.517   1,626   457.351       18.866 
''The  term  *' British-built''  applies  to  Canadiau-biiilt  vesHcls  almost  exclusively. 
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StaterneHi  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  tlie  consular  district  of  Toronto  to  the 
United  States  during  tliefour  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881. 


Article*!. 


Quarteni  ending- 


December 
31. 1880. 


March  31, 

1881. 


Animals:  | 

ForbreedinK ,      $40,864  20 

Foralanghtor 18,575  03  i 

Apples 1  2,265  00 

Baiiey ,  2,254,351  12 

Bones '  5,765  00  , 

Books ,  1,054  54 

Bran 2,250  00    . 

Egn 3,536  11 

Rah,  fresh 

Fans  raw ' 

Hay 5,616  75 

Hides 6,050  00 

Horses 44,134  34  ,. 

Lomber 815,302  30  i 

Malt ,        20,465  10 

P^ase 63,791  »5  ' 

Potatoes 1 1 

Rye 36.121  66  '. 

SpiriU , 1,167  83 

Scrap  iron 3,283  15  i 

Shingles I. 

T«Wraph  poles , , 

w  heat ' . 

Wool 68»120  28  I 

MiBceUaneoos 38,066  07  | 


$63, 844  80 

100,801  00 

10, 333  75 

377, 734  92 

3,324  39 

908  97 


187  50 
630  68 

7.580  97 
23,257  01 

4,  718  00 

14,630' 88 
56,206  04 
26,420  11 
12, 333  75  ; 

"i,"  983*  92 
12, 647  93 


Jane  30, 
1881. 


$63, 831  50 
18, 918  50 


September 
30.1881. 


Total  for  the 
year. 


306,  647  55 
6,971  15 


1,383  20 


30,314  15 
35,551  12  , 


6, 148  35 

1,500  40 

6.709  80 

28, 751  66 

.  18,  627  29 

104^  559  50 

518, 141  89 

21, 904  00 

29,001  35 

49, 723  31 

9.727  00 

4,  051  71 

25,  707  44 

17, 631  64 

6,283  00 

84.944  00 

19, 213  87 

62, 514  66 


$45,  095  45 
6, 780  80  , 


Total ,  2,980,770  43  | 

Total  preceding  year . . .  '  1, 319, 977  06 


799, 853  09  < 
740, 779  36  ' 


1,362.109  47 
943, 421  02 


hicnsm ,  1,610,793  37 

Dvcrease 


69. 073  73  I      418, 688  45 


614, 112  47 

7, 493  50 

919  00 

1, 248  00 

10, 289  69 

1,  357  54 

5,  322  20 

9,  610  50 

8,252  00 

50, 752  00 

649.  906  34 

47, 448  00 

8, 118  00 

6,209  90 


233  00 

20,264  1? 

9,550  09 


12, 761  35 
42, 345  37 


$213,  635  95- 

145,  076  33 
21, 598  76 

3,  552, 846  06 
23,554  Oi 

2,  942  51 

3.  498  OO 
20, 161  6& 

3. 488  62 

19,  612  97 

67,235  92 

37,  647  2» 

199, 445  84 

1, 497, 981  41 

146,  023  14 
127, 931  41 

68, 356  96. 
45.848  66 
7.  203  46 
41,871  52 
37,896  77 
17, 216  2!> 
34,944  00 
136, 409  0^ 
178,467  12 


1, 568. 159  33 
1,376,421  93 


6, 650, 892  32 
4, 380, 599  37 


181,737  40   2,270,292  95r 


CmxED  States  Consulate, 

Toronto,  December  4,  1882, 


WM.  C.  HOWELLS.  Coiwtl. 


MEXICO. 


MATAMOROS. 


Report  by  Consul  Sutton  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  consular 
district  of  Matamoros  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 
Matamoros^  December  22,  1881. 

AGRICULTURE. 


I  cannot  note  any  improvement  in  either  the  methods  of  raising  farm 
protluets  or  in  the  quantity  raised.  Since  the  great  storm  and  overflow 
of  Augast,  1880,  we  have  had  high  water  in  the  liio  Grande  so  as  to 
overflow  much  of  the  low  level  lands  lying  near  its  banks.  As  a  con- 
KHjuence  the  area  under  cultivation,  never  large,  is  now  still  smaller,  and 
I  Kee  no  indications  of  any  increase. 

I  ha%'e  in  previous  reports  spoken  of  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.    If  this  land  were  protected  by  banks. 
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to  prevent  overflow,  and  provision  for  irrigation  were  made,  twoand  often 
three  crops  a  year  could  be  raised.  Com,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes, 
garden  vegetables,  oats,  cotton,  and  sugar  cane  do  well  here  if  given 
protection  from  water  and  drought.  In  the  city  limits  two  men  use 
American  plows  and  drags,  but  a  league  from  the  town  the  old-fashioned 
crotched  stick  is  still  in  use.  In  my  last  report  I  noted  that  an  American 
windmill  had  been  lately  erected.  It  still  stands,  but  has  not  been  put 
to  any  use,  and  is  now  spoken  of  as  the  monument  of  the  owner. 

A  small  amount  of  com  is  produced  near  the  city,  but  for  the  larger 
part  of  the  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  we  are  dependent  upon 
the  I^ew  Orleans  market.  When  the  steamer  is  delayed,  the  vegetables 
and  such  provisions  as  lard,  flour,  sugar,  &c.,  become  scarce,  and  at 
times  the  supply  is  entirely  exhausted. 

CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  climate  is  not  healthy.  The  severe 
nnd  continuous  heat  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  the  sudden 
and  violent  changes  in  temperature  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  cause 
a  large  death  rate  of  pulmonary  diseases  and  fevers. 

This  year  again,  as  last,  the  high  water  in  the  Bio  Grrande  has  flooded 
fully  half  of  the  city,  driving  many  families  of  the  poorest  people  from 
their  homes. 

During  the  last  winter  a  terrible  epidemic  of  small-pox  raged,  carry- 
ing off  about  276  persons,  of  whom  a  large  majority  were  young  children. 
The  disease,  which  always  exists  here,  was  fed  by  the  storm  and  high 
water  of  last  year,  which  so  flooded  the  city  as  to  drive  several  thousand 
))eople  from  their  ruined  houses.  The  crowding  in  towards  the  higher 
parts  of  the  city,  aided  by  the  wretched  manner  of  life,  helped  to  spread 
the  disease.  No  adequate  eftbrts  were  made  to  check  it  or  to  vaccinate 
those  who  had  not  had  th^  disease. 

Bmall-pox,  while  nearly  if  not  quite  as  fatal  as  in  the  United  States, 
is  here  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil,  which  has  to  be  endured  once.  If 
one  lives  through  it,  well  and  good ;  and  if  not,  then  it  is  the  will  of  God. 
The  strong  prejudice  against  vaccination  which  obtains  among  most  of 
the  people  would  be  a  serious  obstacle  if  the  authorities  should  en- 
deavor to  enforce  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  high  water  of  this  year, 
which  has  again  flooded  half  the  city,  will  not  bring  a  return  of  this 
disease. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  reported  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1881,  is  766,  of  which  276  were  from  small-pox.  A  large  majority 
of  the  deaths  from  this  disease  were  of  young  children,  who  were  thus 
running  their  dubious  risk  of  future  exemption  therefrom.  Gountinir 
the  population  at  16,000,  which  is  one  or  two  thousand  too  large,  and 
this  gives  an  annual  death  rate  of  47^  in  the  thousand,  of  which  rate 
17}  is  from  small-pox.  Considering  that  the  estimated  population  is 
too  high,  and  the  further  fact  that  many  persons  die  of  whom  no  report 
is  made,  and  the  annual  death  rate  last  year  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  0<» 
in  the  thousand,  of  which  25  were  from  small-pox. 

RELIEF  FUND. 

As  noted  in  my  last  annual  report,  a  large  sum  was  raised  in  various 
parts  of  Mexico  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  people  of  this  city  who  ha<l 
suffered  by  the  chubasco  or  storm  and  high  water  of  1880.  This  sani 
must  have  aggregated  over  $50,000.    A  part  was  used  to  relieve  im- 
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mediate  suffering,  and  the  remainder,  including  a  large  sum  voted  by  the 
general  government,  was  distributed  in  this  city  last  April,  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Ex-President  Porlirio  Dias,  then  minister  of  public 
works. 

Persons  claiming  the  benefit  of  this  fund  were  directed  to  make  a 
written  statement  of  their  losses,  needs,  &c.,  to  a  junta  or  committee, 
who  considered  the  same  and  decided  as  to  whether  the  claimant  was 
worthy,  andif  so,  how  much  should  be  given.  The  recipients  were  divided 
into  sections,  and  each  section  paid  at  the  Teatro  de  la  Beforma,  on  a 
particular  day.  The  sums  given  ranged  from  a  few  dollars  up  to  $100, 
and  was  almost  entirely  given  to  the  women. 

The  liberality  manifested  all  over  Mexico  for  these  poor  people  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  donors.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  money 
so  distributed  did  not  do  more  good.  The  feria  or  season  for  licensed 
open  gambling  of  all  sorts  on  one  of  the  main  plazas  came  shortly  after, 
and  probably  75  per  cent,  of  all  this  money  went  over  the  gambling 
table  within  a  month. 

When  this  year  the  rains  and  high  water  came  again  they  were  just 
a8  poor  as  ever,  and  the  same  sickening  scenes  of  poverty  and  suffering 
areon  every  side.  Hadone-half  thesum  givenaway  by  Ex-President  Diaz 
been  expended  in  repairing  and  extending  the  dirt  wall  around  the  city, 
the  high  water  from  theriverand  thelaguna«  could  have  been  thoroughly 
shat  out,  and  this  annual  overflow  of  water-mud,  causing  abandoned 
houses,  increased  suffering  and  death,  have  been  permanently  stopped. 
The  remainder  might  have  been  given  in  part  to  those  who  could  not 
labor,  and  in  rebuilding  some  of  the  houses  destroyed.  All  this  would 
have  given  plenty  of  work  to  aid  these  poor  people  to  get  on  their  feet 
once  more,  and,  what  would  have  been  infinitely  better,  the  annual  cause 
of  all  this  trouble  would  have  been  removed. 

QUARANTINE. 

The  quarantine  at  Bagdad  against  infected  Mexican  ports  was  main- 
tained last  year  by  the  authorities,  so  that  no  diseases  were  brought  in. 
The  expenses  thereof  were  provided  for  by  subscripti#ns  from  the  mer- 
chants of  the  city,  who  are  interested  in  keeping  the  pass  between  this 
city  and  Brownsville  open  for  business. 

it  is  to  be  desired  that  a  more  permanent  and  reliable  quarantine 
system  may  be  provided  them,  so  as  not  only  to  protect  the  health  of  this 
section,  but  to  keep  unbroken  the  commercial  intercourse  with  Browns- 
ville, Tex. 

MINING. 

The  company  mentioned  in  my  last  report  as  having  sent  some  ores 
to  the  United  Strftes  for  assay  have  received  returns  therefrom,  but  have 
done  nothing  further  in  the  matter.  The  death  of  Greneral  Oanales  has, 
perhaps,  delayed  the  enterprise  somewhat.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
some  mines  in  this  State  would  yield  good  returns. 

AMERICANS  CANNOT  HOLD  REAL  ESTATE. 

I  again  call  attention  to  that  clause  of  Mexican  law  forbidding  any 
foreigners  to  acquire  title  to  real  estate  on  this  frontier.  There  are  many 
Americans  in  this  city  who  have  applied  for  permits  to  hold  real  estate 
but  have  been  refused.    I  only  know  of  one  permit  granted  lately,  and 
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that  limited  to  two  years.  It  appears  that  it  was  formerly  more  easy  to 
get  these  permits,  but  that  uow  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  American 
to  obtain  one.  While  the  law  is  general  in  its  application  to  all  foreign- 
ers, yet  it  applies  most  disadvantageously  to  Americans,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  more  difficult  for  an  American  to  obtain  permits  than  for  Span- 
iards or  other  Europeans. 

EXTRADITION. 

During  last  year  an  American  citizen  named  R.  A.  Blandford,  resid- 
ing at  Austin,  Tex.,  while  acting  as  treasurer  of  a  building  association, 
was  found  to  have  embezzled  the  funds  thereof.  He  fled,  naturally,  to- 
ward the  Mexican  border,  and  came  to  Matamoros,  passing  under  the 
name  of  Robert  Brown.  After  remaining  here  some  time,  he  started  for 
Vera  Cruz,  but  was  arrested  at  Bagdad  on  the  order  of  the  first  judge 
of  this  city  at  the  instance  of  the  sheriff  of  Cameron  County,  Texas, 
for  embezzling  "  public  moneys,"  and  his  extradition  asked.  After  a  few 
days  it  was  seen  that  he  could  not  have  embezzled  "  public  moneys,"  and 
the  charge  of  "  theft"  or  "  larceny"  was  substituted,  on  which  he  was 
at  length  extradited  and  taken  back  to  Austin. 

While  Blandford  was  in  the  jail  he  applied  to  me  for  protection  from 
harpies  who  sought  to  rob  him'  of  all  he  had,  and  for  advice  as  to  his 
position.  Among  other  matters  I  had  very  plainly  expressed  my  opin- 
ion that  he  could  be  legally  tried  only  on  the  exact  charge  or  charges 
for  which  he  might  be  extradited,  but  when  taken  to  Austin  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  charge  of  "  larceny,  or  theft,"  for  which  he  had  been 
extradited,  was  nolle  prosequied,  and  he  put  upon  trial  for  embezzle- 
ment of  private  moneys,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary 
for  five  years.  From  this  trial  his  counsel  appealed,  and  the  highest 
State  court  reversed  the  decision  and  ordered  him  peremptorily  released 
and  allowed  sufficient  time  to  return  to  this  city.  He  did  return  and 
from  here  went  by  steamer  to  Vera  Cruz. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Blandford  embezzled  funds  and  that  he  de- 
served punishment  therefor.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  embezzlement 
of  all  classes  is  not  extraditable,  but  a«  it  is  not  I  hold  that  he  coald 
not  be  tried  therefor  after  being  extradited  for  another  crime.  The 
very  fact  that  certain  crimes  are  enumerated  in  the  extradition  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  in  my  mind  evidence  that 
all  persons  extradited  under  the  treaty  must  in  good  faith  be  tried 
therefor  and  for  no  other  offense.  This  decision  I  am  glad  to  learn  has 
l>een  upheld  by  the  Texas  court.  If  a  man  conld  be  extradited  for  one 
offense,  and  then  put  on  trial  for  another,  especially  \f  it  be  not  extra- 
ditable, then  the  recovery  of  the  many  fugitives  resorting  to  this  border — 
always  difficult — would  be  nearly  impossible. 

I  would  renew  the  statement  in  my  last  annual  report  that  a  new  and 
comprehensive  treaty  for  extradition  between  the  two  countries  is  greatly 
needed.  This  .need  increases  with  the  mutual  railway  and  other  de- 
velopments of  the  frontier. 

AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP. 

Under  this  head  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  what  I  said  in  my 
last  annual  report,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable  importance : 

The  facilities  afforded  by  the  immigration  and  naturalization  laws  of  the  UniteU 
States  for  immigrants  to  become  citizens  are,  in  my  opinion,  sometimes  abused. 
It  is  extremtOy  probable  that  there  are  in  this  consular  district  persons  who  have 
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ac4|[uircd  citizenship  by  the  very  liberal  natural izat ion  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
the  somewhat  liberal  interpretation  which  in  past  times  has  obtained  on  this  border. 
They  have  never  given,  nor  do  they  probably  intend  ever  to  give,  the  slightest  support 
to  the  United  Stat-es.  They  simply  use  their  citizenship  as  a  matter  of  business  pro- 
tection, and  in  cases  of  local  trouble  are  the  most  vehement  in  their  demands  for  pro- 
tection. 

A  naturalized  citizen  should  have  exactly  the  same  aid  and  protection  which  a 
native-born  citizen  has,  and  I  cannot  of  course  consider  the  question  as  to  whether 
such  persons  should  in  good  faith  be  considered  citizens,  but  do  for  them  as  for  others. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United 
8lat«8  might  be  somewhat  improved  by  an  increase  in  the  time  for  perfecting  citizen- 
ship and  by  other  requirements. 

It  is  und*eniable  that  American  citizens,  whether  native  or  naturalized,  have  a  per- 
fect right,  nay,  in  certain  commercial  interests  should  be  encouraged,  to  live  abroad, 
but  certain  provisions  in  addition  to  those  now  provided  by  law  and  treaties  might  be 
made  which  would  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  nationality  of  such  citizens. 

AMERICAN  RESIDENTS. 

A  very  wise  provision  on  this  subject  is  made  iu  the  new  consular 
regulations  for  1881.  The  book  therein  prescribed  has  long  been  kept 
in  this  office,  and  suck  persons  as  desired  have  had  their  names,  &e., 
entered  upon  it. 

I  have  lately  made  public  the  substance  of  the  new  regulations  in  this 
matter,  and  invited  all  to  call  and  register  who  had  not  already  done 
80.  While  several  Americans  have  spoken  to  me  of  their  intention  t# 
do  so,  but  few  new  names  have  as  yet  been  entered.  IJnless  more  shall 
take  advantage  of  this  offer  the  yearly  report  on  this  subject  will  be 
very  incomplete. 

BOUNDARY. 

It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  the  boundary  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  finally  adjusted  by  the  boundary  commission.  Since  that 
time  the  Kio  Grande,  a  peculiarly  unstable  stream,  the  center  of  the 
deepest  channel  of  which  was  made  the  dividing  line,  has  changed  its 
course  greatly,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 

It  is  difficult  and  in  some  places  practically  impossible  to  tell  what 
was  then  fixed  as  the  boundary  line.  That  line,  and  not  its  present 
coarse,  is  the  boundary,  and  from  the  difficulty  in  determining  its  loca- 
tion many  evils  result.  Smugglers  may  cross  the  river  to  the  left  bank 
and  still  be  in  Mexico  and  free  from  arrest  by  United  States  inspectors, 
and  there  wait  their  opportunity  to  pass  in  with  their  goods  on  good 
opxM>rtnnit3\  The  sale  of  liquors  might  l>e  carried  on  in  Mexico,  but 
still  on  the  American  side  of  the  river. 

Bights  of  individuals  to  large  or  small  tracts  of  land  changed  froiu 
one  bank  to  the  other,  as  well  as  their  rights  and  claims  to  citizenship, 
payment  of  taxes,  &c.,  are  often  in  dispate  and  a  cause  of  expense  and 
annoyance. 

For  the  remedy  of  these  evils  the  boundary  should  be  again  deter- 
mined, and  some  legislation  had  to  provide  for  these  contingencies  which 
might  arise  in  future. 

POLITICAL    MATTERS. 

The  most  notable  political  event  of  the  year  was  the  death  of  General 
Servando  Ganales,  commanding  the  division  of  the  Bio  Bravo,  which 
occurred  last  June.  General  Canales  was  a  son  of  General  Antonio 
Canales,  a  prominent  partisan  commander  in  the  Texas  wars  and  in  the 
war  with  Mexico.  He  had  been  three  times  governor  of  the  State,  re- 
Migniog  that  office  to  take  the  military  office  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
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He  was  for  many  years  a  rival  and  deadly  foe  of  General  Jaan  N.  Cor- 
tina, the  notorious  border  robber,  cattle  thief,  and  general  disturber  oi 
the  frontier.  Early  in  1877  he  finally  conquered  his  old  enemy,  and 
Cortina's  life  was  only  saved  by  the  general  government  getting  him 
out  of  Canales'  power  and  taking  him  to  Mexico,  near  which  he  has 
since  been  confined. 

In  his  long  career  on  the  frontier,  Cortina  robbed  and  plundered  the 
Americans  and  residents  of  the  American  banks  right  royally.  Cau- 
ales  in  his  hours  of  adversity  found  Triends  and  obtained  assistance  on 
the  American  side.  The  friendships  then  formed  continued  through  the 
rest  of  Canales'  life,  and,  while  always  and  peculiarly  a  Mexican,  he  was 
ever  friendly  to  Americans  and  to  American  interests.  His  reputation 
for  bravery  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Mexican  on  this  part  of  the 
frontier,  and  such  was  the  mingled  fear  and  admiration  with  which,  he 
was  regarded  in  this  State  that  his  mere  order  had  more  effect  than  aU 
other  men,  than  all  law  and  all  authority  put  together.  It  was  literally 
true  of  him  that  he  carried  the  State  of  Tamaulipas  in  his  pocket. 

While  such  a  state  of  things  has  its  inconveniences,  yet  it  had  also  its 
compensations.  I  was  always  certain  when  General  Canales  said  that 
such  a  thing  should  be  done  that  it  would  be  done,  laws  or  other  powers 
to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding;  and  when  I  wanted  a  certain  thing 
done,  I  knew  just  where  to  go  to  get  the  necessary  authority.  His  whole 
life  was  a  wonderful  one,  and  possible  in  no  other  coan try  than  Mexico. 
The  most  sensational  of  ^'dime  novels"  fall  far  short  of  the  real  adven- 
tures of  this  border  chieftain. 

His  successor  is  General  Eomulo  Cuellar,  a  brother-in-law  of  Canales^ 
a  former  local  chieftain,  and  lat^^r  a  senator  in  Mexico  for  this  State. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  will  also  be  equally  friendly  to  Americans, 
but  much  of  his  reputation  has  yet  to  be  made. 

It  is  strong  proof  of  the  increased  stability  of  the  government  of  this 
State  and  of  the  general  government,  that  General  Canales'  death  did 
not  bring  about  some  sort  of  a  disturbance.  Some  two  years  ago  many 
sensational  rumors  of  probable  revolutionary  movements  on  this  fron- 
tier were  circulated,  which  I  at  the  time  contradicted.  Time  has  con- 
firmed my  opinions,  and  now  we  can  look  back  upon  nearly  four  years 
of  continued  peace.  By  this  I  would  not  be  understood  as  meaning^ 
peace  in  the  sense  of  security  of  life  and  property  in  individual  instances, 
but  in  that  no  organized  force  has  for  any  long  period  of  time  opposed 
the  authority  of  the  State. 

STATE    CAPITAL. 

The  State  capital  is  still  here,  although  strong  efforts  have  lately 
been  made  to  change  back  to  the  former  capital,  Victoria.  Since  Gen- 
eral Canales' death  the  removal  to  Victoria  has  been  agitated  much  more 
forcibly.  General  Ganales  made  this  city  the  capital,  and  in  his  life 
tolerated  no  scheme  of  its  return  to  Victoria.  I  believe  the  governor 
and  a  majority  of  the  State  officials  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  change, 
but  some  outside  pressure  is  being  exerted  in  favor  of  Victoria. 

TELEGRAPH    LINES. 

The  Mexican  military  telegraph  is  our  only  line  to  the  interior,  ami 
during  the  past  year  some  extensions  have  been  made  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  frontier. 
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GULF  GABLE. 

The  Gulf  cable  to  Vera  Cruz  has  taken  nearly  all  the  through  btt^i- 
ness,  and  is  an  important  factor  in  promoting  trade  relations  between 
the  two  countries. 

EDUCATION. 

I  cannot  note  any  change  or  improvement  in  regard  to  education  since 
my  last  annual  report.  • 

RAILWAYS. 

The  air  has  been  full  of  railways  for  over  a  year,  but  so  far  have  not 
satisfactorily  materialized.  A  year  ago  this  month  we  all  took  part  in 
inaugurating  the  Matamoros  and  Monterey  road,  and  for  some  months 
work  was  carried  on  steadily.  In  March  of  this  year,  some  ten  kilo- 
meters had  been  completed  when  the  company  effected  a  sale  to  the 
'^  Pahner  and  Sullivan  Combination."  Since  that  time  nothing,  com- 
paratively speaking,  has  been  done.  They  have  graded  a  short  dis- 
tance, have  engineers,  an  office,  &c.,  but  have  not  laid  a  single  kilo- 
meter of  rails.  Opinion  here  is  divided  as  to  whether  they  intend  to 
build  the  road  or  whether  they  bought  it  to  kill  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  finished  rapidly,  as  it  will  command  more  business  by 
far  than  all  the  rest  of  the  frontier  combined.  If  this  company  fail  to 
keep  to  their  contract,  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  it  is  forfeited,  in 
March  next,  another  company  will  be  ready  to  step  in  and  push  the 
work  vigorously.  If  they  do  fail  to  keep  their  contract  they  will 
seriously  offend  some  influential  Mexicans,  and  may  do  themselves  some 
damage. 

Besides  the  ^^  Palmer-Sullivan  Combination,"  the  ^^  International  Com- 
pany" have  been  surveying  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  there 
are  good  prospects  that  a  line  will  pass  near  this  city  en  route  from 
LawSo  to  Tictoria. 

The  most  important  line  of  all,  however,  is  that  now  building  by  Count 
Telfher  and  called  the  New  York,  Texas,  and  Mexican  Bailway.  This 
starts  from  some  railway  station  not  far  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  an^  is 
being  rapidly  constructed  to  Victoria,  Tex.  It  is  expected  to  be  there 
this  winter.  From  thence  the  route  is  to  be  to  Brownsville,  Tex.,  and 
thence  to  this  city  and  along  near  the  coast  to  Tampico,  in  this  State. 
This  route  is  over  land  of  unsurpassed  fertility  and  as  fine  grazing 
country  as  there  is  in  the  world.  All  that  is  needed  to  produce  crops  i» 
irrigation,  and  this  is  not  always  necessary.  That  portion  of  the  road 
between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  would  be  over  a  level  plain  in 
which  are  two  of  the  largest  cattle,  horse,  and  sheep  ranches  in  the  world. 
Capt  Kichard  King  and  Capt.  Mifflin  Kennedy,  formerly  King  &  Ken- 
nedy, own,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  2,000,000.  acres  each  and  are 
still buyingmore.  A  considerable  portion  of  their  lands  has  been  fenced. 
Captain  King  having,  say,  350  miles  of  fence  and  350,000  acres  inclosed,, 
while  Captain  Kennedy  has  275  miles  of  fence,  containing  400,000  acres. 

On  the  Mexican  side  the  soil  is  equally  good,  and  with  enterprise  and 
continued  peace  would  support  a  large  population. 

The  greatest  advantage  to  this  section  by  this  railway  would  be  the 
direct  rail  connection  with  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  and  the  railway 
system  of  the  United  States.  With  through  bills  of  lading  by  rail  to 
this  city  there  would  be  a  speedy  end  to  the  outrageous  delay  in  get- 
ting American  goods  to  this  market,  which  has  done,  and  still  does,  so 
much  to  retard  the  increased  consumption  of  American  goo<ls  in  this 
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part  of  Mexico.  Freight  rates  would  also  be  mach  less,  as  any  prop- 
erly constructed  road  can  bring  by  rail  to  Brownsville  passengers  and 
freight  for  one-half  what  is  charged  at  present  from  New  Orleans  by 
water  to  Point  Isabel,  Tex.,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Brownsville. 

It  is  said  that  the  owners  of  this  road  have  large  grants  of  land  near 
Tampico,  Mex.,  and  that  they  will  import  large  colonies  of  Italians  to 
work  on  the  road,  and  to  settle  along  the  Ihie.  I  believe  that  they  have 
also  railroad  land  grants  in  Texas,  on  which  theyare  now  locating  large 
numbers  of  colonists.  • 

This  road,  if  built,  will  open  up  to  markets  the  grazing  lands  of  the 
lower  frontier,  all  the  fertile  farming  lands  of  Southern  Tamaulipas,  the 
rich  mines  further  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  the  country  lying 
back  of  Tamaulipas,  towards  San  Luis  Potosi,  which  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  sections  in  Mexico.  All  that  is  needed  to  awaken  this  vast 
wealth  is  energy,  capital,  continued  peace,  and  a  market.  What  the 
possible  change  might  be  can  be  imagined  when  I  state  that  some  sales 
of  excellent  grazing  land,  fit  for  sheep,  cattle,  or  horses,  and  good  for 
farming,  if  irrigated,  lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
have  changed  hands  within  a  year,  at  fourteen  cents  per  acre. 

On  the  American  side  is  a  little  road  from  Point  Isabel  to  Browns- 
ville, about  21  miles.  A  considerable  iK)rtiou  of  the  tine  is  through  low 
lands  flooded  by  each  high  water.  The  expenses  of  the  original  baild- 
ing  and  the  frequent  repairs  made  necessary  by  the  ill  selected  route, 
together  with  ignorant  management,  long  since  ran  the  road  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Its  present  condition  is  very  bad,  and  strong  hopes  have  been 
entertained  that  a  new  road  from  Brazos  de  Santiago  to  Brownsville 
could  be  built  by  a  much  better  route. 

If  the  road  to  Monterey  is  built,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  either 
build  a  new  road  from  Brownsville  to  salt  water  or  else  to  take  up  a  part 
of  the  present  route  and  put  it  in  a  better  location. 

A  road  to  Brazos  instead  of  Point  Isabel  would  save  the  present  delay 
and  expense  of  lightering  from  Brazos  to  the  railway  at  the  x>oint. 

Under  any  circumstances  it  is  quite  probable  that  within  one  year 
from  now  some  route  will  be  built  from  the  harbor  at  Brazos  de  Sant- 
iago, Texas,  to  Brownsville,  and  thence  via  this  city  to  Monterey,  con- 
necting near  Mier  with  the  Texas  Mexican  road,  now  owned  by  the 
Palmer-Sullivan  combination.  It  the  Telfner  or  New  York  Texas  and 
Mexican  road  reaches  this  place  en  route  to  Tampico,  we  will  then  have 
not  only  close  and  competing  coupectiou  with  the  United  States,  both 
by  land  and  by  water,  but  also  with  the  interior  of  Mexico.  Such  con- 
nections would  do  much  to  increase  the  consumption  of  American  goods, 
and  change  much  of  the  large  European  trade  of  this  section  to  the 
United  States. 

ZONA  LIBRE. 

The  Zona  Libre,  of  which  I  have  fully  reported  in  previous  dispatches, 
is  still  in  full  tbrce,  but  has  been  modified  by  a  new  Federal  law, 

OPENING  THE  PORT  OF  GUERRERO. 

It  is  stated  here  that  the  custom-house  at  Guerrero,  the  next  town 
above  Mier,  and  which  has  for  some  years  been  closed,  will  be  opened 
again  on  the  first  of  the  coming  year.  While  its  trade  is  not  important, 
yet  it  will  then  be  able  to  import  American  goods  directly,  and  by  this 
their  importation  will  bo  increased. 
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BONDED  ROUTES. 

The  large  foreign  trade  which  is  shown  in  the  following  tables  is  all  car- 
ried across  a  small  comer  of  the  United  States,  from  Brazos  de  Santiago 
to  Brownsville,  Tex.,  where  export  to  Mexico  is  made  through  this  city. 
Of  this  amount  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  has  been  previously  entered 
at  !New  York  or  New  Orleans  and  thence  transported  in  American  bot- 
toms. The  other  and  much  the  larger  part  comes  directly  to  the  Brazos 
from  Euroi)e  and  in  European  vessels.  This  proportion  of  direct  transit 
as  compared  with  that  entered  at  New  York  or  New  Orletius  has  steadily 
increa8ed  for  five  or  six  years  because  of  the  delay  and  ex][)ense  in  get- 
ting goods  by  the  only  American  line  of  steamers  running  to  the  Brazos. 
By  this  means  the  control  of  this  foreign  trade,  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  wholesale  importers,  has  passed 
to  Europe,  and  these  goods  come  direct,  only  using  for  comvenience  this 
small  section  of  the  United  States. 

When  it  is  considered  that  three-fourths  of  all  this  bonded  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  is  done  here,  and  that,  at  least,  two- 
thirds  of  this  is  from  Europe  direct,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bonded 
system  as  regards  the  Mexican  trade  is  of  comparatively  small  benefit 
to  American  business.  With  lower  freight  rates  and  a  regular  and  more 
frequent  line  of  steamers  between  the  Brazos  and  New  Orleans  much  of 
this  valuable  trade  could  be  again  carried  on  through  the  United  States. 

A  circular  from  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  recentl3'^  pub- 
lished, allows  the  immediate  transit  of  these  foreign  goo<ls.  Up  to  the 
preeent,  from  certain  difficulties  it  has  not  been  availed  of,  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  can  be  availed  of  except  to  a  limited  degree. 

FREIGHT  RATES. 

The  freight  rates  from  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston  to 
this  city  via  Brownsville,  Tex.,  by  the  only  regular  steam  route,  continue 
to  be  simply  exorbitant.  Business  with  the  interior  has  for  years  been 
turned  from  this  city  to  Nuevo  Laredo  and  Tampico,  to  avoid  these  ea;- 
orbitant  charges.  There  is  business  enough  for  a  steamer  every  week 
from  New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  but  during  last  fall  we  were  four 
weeks  between  steamers.  The  result  has  been  that  some  of  the  very 
necessaries  of  life  were  exhausted  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  pro\isions 
are  very  high.  Potatoes  are  now  selling  in  this  city  for  I2J  cents  per 
pound,  and  many  other  things  in  proportion.  For  this  state  of  things 
there  seems  no  remedy.  One  company  controls  the  only  route,  and  they 
neither  increasethenumber  of  steamers  nor  reduce  the  prices  for  freights. 

The  merchants  of  New  Orleans,  to  whom  the  trade  of  this  whole  sec- 
tion belongs,  seem  content  to  let  matters  remain  in  this  condition.  Their 
supineness  not  only  helps  to  kill  their  very  profitable  trade  to  this  sec- 
tion, but  is  also  driving  Mexican  merchants  to  purchase  more  largely 
of  European  goods  and  bring  them  in  by  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico.  One 
reason  given  for  the  high  freight  rates  to  the  Brazos  is  that  the  bar  is 
bad.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  there  is  nearly 
always  sufficient  water  on  that  bar  to  permit  suitable  vessels  not  over- 
loaded to  enter.  But  by  reason  of  only  running  a  steamer  every  ten  or 
eleven  days  freight  accumulates  so  that  lighterage  of  from  one  to  two 
feet  of  the  vessel's  draft  is  necessary.  This  charge  of  lighterage  comes 
out  of  the  merchants,  and  when  vessels  are  caught  off  the  bar  in  storms 
they  may  be  and  have  been  this  year  so  delayed  as  to  be  four  weeks  in 
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making  the  round  trip.  The  company  seems  to  prefer  that  their  steam- 
ers shall  lie  outside  a  week  waiting  a  chance  to  lighter  one  or  two  feet 
before  they  can  enter,  to  sending  one  often  enough  to  take  all  h*eight 
and  enter  i)romptly  on  arrival. 

To  show  how  neglectful  of  their  business  interests  the  merchants  of 
New  Orleans  have  been,  I  will  mention  that  the  steamer  left  New  Or- 
leans (Morgan  City)  for  Brazos  on  October  21, 1881,  and  that  the  next 
steamer  to  leave  for  that  port  was  November  13,  and  that  then,  when 
perishable  goods  were  rotting  in  New  Orleans,  and  this  whole  section 
depending  on  the  supplies  to  be  brought  by  the  steamer,  the  compaay 
refused  to  take  any  freight  from  New  Orleans.  As  the  steamer  brought 
so  full  a  load  that  she  had  to  be  outside  over  a  week  before  getting  in,  it  is 
presumed  that  they  had  already  received  enough  freight,  either  there  or 
at  Oalveston.  Yet  the  merchants  of  New  Orleans  are  seemingly  content 
to  allow  their  business  with  this  section  to  be  killed  without  making 
any  effort  to  hinder  it. 

NEW  TAX  LAWS. 

Taxes  have  previously  been  a  great  burden  to  all  kinds  of  business,  and 
the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  articles  very  much  enhanced  thereby,  but  it 
seems  during  the  last  few  months  to  have  rained  tax  laws,  each  one  in- 
creasing the  burden.  The  city  has  been  reforming  its  laws,  and  re- 
formed with  such  a  vengeance  that  there  was  a  general  strike  among 
small  dealers  last  summer,  whereupon  the  reform  was  suspended,  and  a 
convention  of  merchants  have  been  trying  to  form  a  law  which  would 
secure  the  required  revenue,  and  still  leave  the  breath  of  life  in  the 
payers.  So  far,  however,  no  result  has  been  announced.  The  State,* 
through  its  legislature,  has  also  been  busy  '^reforming"  and  piling  on 
taxes  in  every  new  spot  they  could  find,  and  increasing  the  present  ones 
where  it  seemed  impossible. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  both  the  State  and  the  city  will  not  be  able, 
under  the  present  conditions,  to  make  both  ends  meet.  If  they  raise  a 
certain  sum  of  money  one  year,  they  will  spend  it  and  be  in  debt  at  the 
end,  and  it  matters  little  what  the  sum  may  have  been.  The  State  is 
large,  sparsely  populated,  and  unruly.  Even  a  good  efiicient  govern- 
ment would  find  the  problem  difficult.  Here,  where  the  art  of  how  not 
to  do  a  thing  is  highly  developed,  and  where  offices  are  created  before 
they  can  get  enough  money  to  pay  all  around,  it  is  still  worse. 

By  the  Zona  Libre  this  section  has  been,  and  still  is,  somewhat  favored, 
as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  republic. 

1.  The  first  law  to  take  effect  was  that  called  <^the  law  of  August  4, 
1881,"  taking  effect  September  1,  1881.  By  this  a  tax  on  the  sales  of 
all  merchandise,  whether  cash  or  credit,  of  one-half  per  cent.,  is  levied, 
on  which  returns  have  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  month.  Each  mer- 
chant is  required  to  keep  a  new  and  separate  book  for  this  purpose. 
Some  few  goods  do  not  require  this  duty,  among  which  I  note  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  wool,  and  cotton,  and  manufactures  thereof,  wheat,  flonr, 
and  lard. 

2.  By  "the  law  of  May  23, 1881,"  taking  effect  November  1, 1881,  the 
following  additions  to  the  stamp  act  are  made :  The  retail  sale  of 
cigarettes,  cigars,  and  tobaccos  is  regulated,  and  on  Mexican  cigarettes 
the  sale  of  30  grams'  weight  requires  a  stamp  of  one-half  cent ;  cigars  in 
boxes  of  25  to  50  per  box,  10  cents  ;  50  to  100,  20  cents;  and  10  cents 
per  hundred  for  greater  amounts.  Retail  sale  of  loose  cigars,  one-half 
cent  for  5  cents  in  value. 

The  above  are  for  native  goods;  foreign,  and  that  reputed  to  be  for- 
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eign,  will  pay  double  the  above.  Snuff,  all  kinds,  for  each  30  grams,  1 
cent ;  chewing-tobacco,  30  grams,  1  cent ;  long  cut,  60  grams,  1  cent ; 
short  cat,  100  grams,  1  cent. 

3.  The  third  law  is  the  executive  decree  of  June  25, 1881,  taking  effect 
November  1, 1881. 

The  provisions  of  this  law  are  many  and  very  complex,  and  can  only 
be  approximated  at  this  time.  Previous  to  this  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable firee  list  of  goods  for  importation,  but  by  this  law  the  free  list 
is  done  away.  On  the  former  free  list  a  tax  on  the  gross  weight  of 
goods  is  levied  of  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  100  kilograms,  say  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

The  goods  which  have  heretofore  paid  duties  have  their  duties  aug- 
mented by  a  gross-weight  tax  of  the  same  amount.  On  wines  and 
liquors,  which  are  not  included  in  the  two  classes  above,  au  additional 
tax  on  the  net  weight  of  the  liquor  is  levied,  ranging  from  If  to  12  cents 
per  kilogram. 

It  will  be  seen' from  the  above  that  within  a  very  short  time  three 
important  additions  to  the  taxes  have  been  made.  This  additional  tax- 
ation is  the  more  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  the  country  is  in  a  state 
of  profound  peace. 

What  with  the  ever-increasing  tax  and  import  laws  of  the  general 
government  and  the  State  and  city  taxes,  which  also  seem  destined  to 
continue  to  increase,  the  result  appears  to  be  serious  embarrassment  of 
business  and  greatly  increased  cost  of  living  for  all  persons. 

MONEY   QUESTION. 

It  would  seem  as  if  I  had  already  written  enough  a^  to  commercial 
binderances,  but  I  have  yet  to  mention  the  most  vexing  one  of  tlie  whole 
list. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  spoke  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  use 
of  the  abraded  or  <' smooth"  money.  Since  that  time  much  of  this  has 
been  exported  and  sold  to  the  United  States  mint.  But  we  have  had  a 
problem  fully  as  perplexing  in  the  "  Provisional "  money,  which  remained 
in  use.  This  is  money  coined  in  various  Spanish-speaking  countries,  but 
chiefly  in  Mexico  during  the  revolution  against  Spain.  The  coinage  was 
very  faulty  and  the  coins  defaced  by  use  or  mutilation. 

A  stringent  edict  was  passed  by  the  State  ordering  all  to  take  it,  but 
disputes  as  to  what  was  good  "Provisional''  and  what  was  simply 
"  smooth  "  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  Many  persons  have  been 
brought  before  the  courts  for  refusal  and  fined.  The  custom-house, 
which  is  the  chief  collecting  agent  in  money  matters,  either  refused  to 
take  this  or  made  such  rigid  inspection  and  threw  out  so  much  as  being 
"  smooth  "  that  matters  were  greatly  complicated.  The  result  is  that 
there  is  now  estimated  to  be  nearly  $100,000  in  face  value  of  this  stuff, 
and  the  Mexican  Government  has  been  asked  to  receive  this  on  deposit, 
allowing  it  to  be  applied  on  account  of  duties  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  values 
until  par,  and  to  have  it  taken  to  Mexico  for  recoinage. 

This  proposition  was  lately  accepted,  but  it  was  found  that  so  many 
restrictions  as  to  the  kinds  had  been  made  by  the  government  that  the 
agreement  was  of  no  practical  benefit. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  get  a  modification  of  these  restrictions, 
so  that  the  custom-house  can  receive  and  finally  dispose  of  this  money. 

The  whole  question  of  this  money  has  been  a  source  of  infinite  delay, 
expense,  and  vexation  during  several  years,  but  has  been  much  worse 
during  the  last  year.  /    r^r^n\o 
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OTHER  TROUBLES. 

The  city  is  to-day  and  has  been  for  some  months  almost  cut  off  from 
the  interior  by  high  water  in  the  lagunas.  Goods  to  the  interior  go  by 
carts  out  to  the  gates  and  then  to  the  edge  of  the  high  water.  Then 
they  are  got  through  the  uud  in  some  fashion,  and  loaded  in  skiffs  and 
flat-boats,  and  pulled  and  pushed  a  few  miles  farther,  where  they  are 
again  takentlirongh  themud  to  the  freighters,  whence  they  are  dispatched 
to  their  destination.  Kains  are  common  in  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
there  is  often  delay  and  loss  from  this  cause. 

I  am  told  that  first  and  last  the  name,  description,  duties,  &c.,  of  each 
package  of  goods  arriving  and  departing  from  here  to  the  interior  have  to 
be  minutely  and  very  carefully  wri  ttenfourteen  times,  with  all  sorts  of  risks 
of  fines  and  penalties  of  imprisonment  for  errors  of  even  the  most  trivial 
character.  These  are  the  necessary  outcomes  of  the  tariff  laws,  but  they 
have  been  made  much  worse  during  the  past  six  months  by  the  action 
of  the  officer  in  charge  of  this  custom-house.  His  action  in  one  regard 
has  already  been  officially  reported  to  the  department.  But  from  many 
instances  related  to  me  by  different  merchants,  his  conduct  appears  to 
have  been  in  utter  disregard  not  only  of  Mexican  law,  but  of  all  require- 
ments  of  ordinary  politeness.  In  other  words,  he  has  made  life  a  burden 
to  all  merchants  having  business  with  his  office. 

These  comments  are,  perhaps,  plainer  than  may  seem  to  be  warranted, 
but  they  are  my  deliberate  opinion,  and  as  this  report  may  be  read  by 
American  merchants  who  design  to  enter  into  business  relations  in  this 
city,  it  is  just  as  well  in  this  case  to  tell  the  truth  as  to  leave  it  unsaid. 
I  speak  this  the  more  freely,  because  I  am  confident  that  such  action 
is  not  at  all  approved  by  the  Mexican  Oovernment.  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  three  other  gentlemen  who  have  filled  that  office,  and  ii 
each  case  they  have  been  gentlemen,  and  evidently  desirous  of  using 
all  persons  civilly. 

TRADE  TOPICS. 

There  is  very  little  of  important  change  during  the  past  year.  Amer- 
ican goods  have  slightly  increased,  but  not  at  all  as,  in  my  opinion,  they 
should.  The  causes  which  tend  to  prevent  the  proper  increase  of 
American  trade  have  been  fully  detailed  previously  in  this  report.  Un- 
tit  these  are  removed,  the  grow^th,  if  any,  must  be  slow  and  confined  to 
articles  of  necessary  use. 

Table  A  shows  the  imports  of  American  goods  for  the  year  to  have 
been  $1,353,998,  an  increase  of  about  $230,000  over  the  previous  year. 

Table  B  shows  the  imports  of  European  goods  for  the  same  time  to 
have  been  $1,253,372,  an  increase  of  about  $200,000. 

Table  C  gives  eighteen  classes  of  goods,  mostly  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  amounts  fipom  both — fourteen— mostly  from  Europe,  and 
eight  nearly  equally  divided. 

Table  D  shows  the  exports,  all  of  which  were  to  the  United  States, 
to  have  been  $1,330,547,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  about  $365,000, 
of  which  coin  and  bullion  increased  about  $230,000,  and  other  exports 
about  $135,000.  The  figures  for  exportation  of  coin  and  bullion  are  of 
only  comparative  value,  as  the  export  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  silver 
money  makes  smuggling  to  the  United  States  a  profitable  business,  and 
a  large  proportion  is  taken  out  in  this  manner  without  being  manifested 
at  the  custom-houses  either  here  or  in  Brownsville,  Tex.  The  figures 
for  this  traffic  are  taken  from  the  latter  office,  as  they  are  more  nearly 
«iorrect. 
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Table  E  shows  the  imports  of  American  goods  for  three  years  ead- 
inpr  September  30, 1881, 1880,  and  1879. 
Table  F  shows  the  imports  of  European  goods  for  the  same  dates. 
Table  G  shows  the  exports  for  the  four  years  ending  September  30, 
1881,  all  of  which  were  to  the  United  States,  although  some  pig  lead 
and  a  few  other  articles  were  destined  for  Europe. 

Table  H  gives  the  imports  of  American  and  European  goods,  with 
totals,  and  the  exports  both  of  Mexican  products,  not  including  products 
of  mines,  and  coin  and  bullion,  with  the  totals  of  each,  and  the  total 
commerce  for  four  years  ending  September  30,  1881. 

WARREN  P.  SUTTON, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Matamoros,  December  22,  1881. 


Table  A. — Exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  consular  district  of  Mafamoron  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1881. 


Xo. 


5 
6 

7  j 

9 
•10 
11 
12 
15 
17 
19 
22 
23 


:r7  I 
zs  ' 

34  I 
36  . 

38  I 


Articles. 


40 
44 
^> 

51 

53 

:«4 

56 

S7 
59 
60 
61 
65 
75 
tfO 
SI 
91 
92 
93 
93 
96 
99 
100 
102 
163 
106 


109 


Plow* 

Agricultural  implements. 

Ho«[s 

Ilornfd  cattle 

HorsM 

Mnlee 

Sheep 

Other  liTe  animals 

Beer  in  bottles 

Bells 

Blacking 


.dosen. 


Books. 

Brass,  manufactures  of. 

Bread  and  biscuits 

Indianeom pou 

Com  meal bushels. 

Oats ; barrels. 

Wheat  flour bushels. 

ICaixena barrels. 

Brooms.  6tc 

Candles pounds. 

Carriages 

Cars,  railway 

Clocka 


Combs 

Uo|cinned  cotton pounda . 

Cottons : 

Colored square  yards. 

Plain do... 

Other  manufactures 

IhnKs. 


Quantity,  i      Value. 


344 


110 

335 

320 

32 

20.823 


15.006 


Earthenware { 

Fancy  articles , 

Green  apples bushels.. 

Other  ftiilto I 

Preserved  fruits I 

Glassware 

Hats,  of  wool,  Ac dozen.. i 

Hemp,  manufactures  of 

Hides  and  skins ' 

Sheet  iron pounds ..  > 

Castinf^s,  Iron 

Car.wlieels 

Locomotives 

Machinery , 

Xaits pounds 

Other  manufactures  of  iron 


504 


500 


!  Cutlery  . 
j  Edfred  tools  . 
■  Fire-arms  . . . 

(  Jewelry 

,  Lamps 

:  Lead 


46,071 

0.319 

10 

260 

8,143 


61,615  ' 


.1 


16,  818 

3, 143. 368 
1, 407,  679 


209, 089 


$1,377 

78 

300 

3.067 

3,044 

060 

29,501 

3,540 

22,203 

76 

1,609 

2.624 

39 

4,853 

0.613 

84 

145 

74,067 

6,376 

238 

8,796 

7,814 

1,800 

1, 293 

061 

443 

206. 680 

99.  863 

74.831 

4S,  881 

4.802 

22.837 

617 

4,394 

4,324 

14,441 

4,688 

3.127 

219 

55 

22,  592 

160 

5,000 

50.943 

11,814 

34,273 

1.164 

7,156 

18.502 


613 
208 
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Table  A. — Exportifrom  th^  United  States y  ^c— Continued. 


No. 


110 
112 
113 
114 
115 
119 
120 
121 
123 
125 
126 

130 

138 

142 

143 

144 

146 

148 

149 

150 

151 

162 

152a 

153a 

154 

155 

156 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

168 


160 
170 
171 
174 
175 
179 
180 
182 

184 

186 

188  ' 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

200 

202 

265 

207 

208 

211 

213 

217 

213 

224 


Articles. 


Qnuitity.       T«lue. 


Fine  leather ! 

Boots  and  ehoea .pain..|         33,280 

Saddlery 

Leather,  mannfaotiires  of ' 

Lime  and  cement pounds. 

Stone,  mannfactares  of 

Matches.. 


Mathematical  instniments. 
Pianos. 


Resin  and  turpentine barrels. 

Tar  and  pitch do... 

Oils: 

lUominating gaHons. 

Linseed do... 

Cartridges 

Gunpowder 

Shot pounds. 

Paints do... 

Paper *. 

Perftunery 

Plated  ware 


Type. 

Bacon 

Hams pounds. 

Cured  beef , do. . . 

Batter do... 

Cheese do . . . 

Condensed  milk do  .. 

Cured  fish 

Lard  . 


Preserved  meats pounds. 

Oysters 

Pickles. 


Potatoes 

Do bushels. 

Vegetables : 

Other 

Prepared 

Quicksilvor pounds. 

Kice do... 

Salt. bushels. 

(rardenseed 

Sewing  machines 

Soap,  other pounds. 

Distilled  spirits: 

Grain gallons. 

Other do... 

Starch pounds. 

Brown  sugar do... 

Refined  sugar do... 

Molasses gallons. 

Candy,  &o pounds. 

Tallow do... 

Tin,  manufactures  of 

Leaf  tobacco pounds. 

Trunks. 


Varnish gallons. 

Vinegar ." do... 

Wax pounds. 

Wearing  apparel 

Boards M  feet. 

Shingles M. 

Lumber 

Furniture 

Wooden  ware 

Other  manufactures  of  wood 

Wool,  manufactures  of 


Total. 


146 


25 
20  I 

I 

177, 640 
942 
942 


'6;i78'! 
125  I 


431 
18,486 

98  I 
17,461 
6.493  ' 


434,646 


1.459 


4.550  . 
980| 
187 


619,021 

19,260 
20,751 
184, 613 

6,062  > 
435^895 
76  : 
8,284 
2.300  ! 


926,243  ; 


804  I 
296  I 
1,500 


751 
763  I 


1.684 

38.889 

1.887 

331 

726 

15 

1,060 

1.000 

3,8M 

287 

ISO 

36,175 

786 

786 

10,874 

2,076 

20 

5,406 

16.616 

1,350 

360 

1,748 

7t 

2,967 

10 

4.274 

1,241 

74 

2.90S 

49.471 

1,168 

4 

406 

2,60T 

343 

401 

2,000 

67 

260 

103 

34.633 

28.679 

9,634 
10.876 

11,  on 

43.670 

63 

1,349 

180 

6.646 

113,612 

5.536 

919 

126 

289 

1.681 

27,111 

4.946 

172 

13,414 

2. 371 

B.6SI 

7,358 


1,353,998 
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Table  B. — Imports  of  European  goods,  year  ending  ^September  30,  1881,  consular  district 

of  Matamoros. 


No.' 


Articlea. 


Qaantity.  I     Value. 


97 
102 
1«3 

loe 

IM 

no 

113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
lll> 
110 
120 
121 
122 

lao 

131 
133 
134 
137 
139 
142 

14f 
150 
151 
154 

1541 
1«1 
IM 
107 

irj. 

174 
J75» 
177 

1*0 
IM 

Itt 

in 

IM 


HOT  BOITBKD. 

Cocoa pounds..  I         22,003 

Coffee do....;        841,056 

Tea do....'  1,608 

Qaickftilrer do. ...I         20,076 

Other  article!) -• ' 


BONDED. 

Chemicalj),  n.  e.ft .! 

Penonal  effects I 

Animal  a,  li  ve ' 

Beer,  ale,  Sec gallons.. i 

Books I 

>  BrsAs,  manufactares  of i 

I  Rice pounds . .  i 

Buttons ' 

I  Chemicals i 

I  Articles  of  wear '. ♦. j 

!  Copper,  manufactures  of 

I  Cottons: 

1       Plain square  yards..  I 

Printed do....; 

Cotton: 

Hodierv 

Jeans,  &o square  yards. . ; 

Other  manufactures [ 

Earthenware I 

I  Fancy  goods 

I  SardineH '. ' 

Fish,  other I 

I  Flax:  I 

Yard-goods I 

Other  manufactures I 

,  Fruite 

'  Fni*     I 

I  GUm : 

W  indow  sciuare  feet . .  I 

Uanufactures  of 

;  Hemp,  msuufactures  of I 

'  Indii  rubber,  manufactures  of 

Bar  iron pounds.. 

'  Hoop  iron do 

.  Sheet  iron  do 

I  Chains,  dtc.  {iron) do 

Machinery 

!  Fire-arm  s 

]  Bar  steel 

I  Steel  rails pounds.. 

Cutlery    

.  Files,  &c 

I  Saws,  &c 

I  4  ither  manufactures  of  Iron  and  steel 

Jewelry 

j  GloTes  of  kid,  See dozen  pairs.. 

I  Other  manufactures  of  leather 

!  Vetalf  mannfactnrea  of 

Musical  instrumeints 

I  Olive  oil gallons.. 

1  VejEetableoil do 

Paintings.  Ac 

I  Paper: 

Writing I 

Other  manufiMtures I 

•  Perfumery ' 

Provisions \ 

SeMls.  other ! 

.  SUk,  manufactures  of I 

'  Spices pounds. . i 

Straw,  manufactures  of i 

fandy,  dtc pounds.. | 

Tin: 

In  plates cwts.. 

Manufactures  of  , 

■  Cigar* pounds . . 

Spirits :  , 

In  casks gallons.. - 

In  bottles doaen . . 

Wine:  ; 

In  cask  s gallons . . 

In  bottles docen..i 

Wood,  manufactures  of 


162 


411.742 


2, 159. 265 
2,355,459  | 


274,748  I 


16,  525  I 


I 


1, 302, 538 
14,744 
64,270 
11,740  I 


•I 


537,425 


102 


4,764 
708 


31,750 


287 
981 


6,  032 

4,518 
3, 189  > 

45,  516 
7,037  I 


$3,291 

113,468 

154 

10,041 

1,096 


15 

322 

89 

138 

3,950 

3,817 

9,996 

3,176 

19. 308 

45,883 

2,675 

143, 173 
211,504 

10,073 
40,233 
97,258 
27,480 
15,062 
6.334 
77 

64,442 
7,743 
9,110 
8,001 

564 
5,223 

602 

164 
22,043 

302 
1,328 

508 
6,147 

868 
5,784 
8,392 
4,248 
1,274 

187 
28,736 
11,765 

809 
12,150 
4,311 
2,283 
6,849 

569 

872 

13,387 

4,507 

2,835 

4,203 

249 

32,082 

4.416 

870 

88 

4,661 

21 

4,822 

5,103 
23,706 

19, 814 
19.036 
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Table  B. — Imports  of  European  goods,  ^c. — Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


Quantity.        Value. 


Wool:  I 

190            Cloth I I  $65,551 

192  Shawla : 22,355 

193  I         Blankete 1 3,530 

194  CarpetA square  yards.. i              332'  201 

195  I          Dressgoods do...            79,905  20,4«1 

196  Hosiery .* 1 1,849 

1 97  Other  manufactures  of C,  651 

199  Zincinsheets pounds..            4,193  214 

200  All  other  articles '  2.041 

Total 1,253,372 

T.\Bi.K  C  — Comparative  table  for  the  year  eliding  September  30,  1881,  cotisnlar  district  of 

Matamoros, 


MOSTLY  FROM  THE  ITNITED  STATES. 


No.! 


Articles. 


Beer,  ale,  «feo 

Live  animals 

Bread  and  breadstuffs 

Cartridees,  firearms,  and  powder. 

Coal-oil 

Provisions 

Sewing-machines 

Soap 

Starch , 

Refined  sngar 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Castings,  iron 

Machinery 

Nails 

Boots  and  shoes 

Lard 

Boards 

Furniture 


United       v»^^^ 
States.     •    Europe. 


$22,293 

$138 

41,432 

89 

95,038 

31,451 

sea 

36.175 

40.399 

4.203 

34,533 

28,679 

11,933 

43,570 

113, 512 

22,592 

50,943 

6,147 

11,814 

38,890 

49, 471 

27,111 

13,414 

Total. 


713,249  ! 


MOSTLY  FROM  EUROPE. 


Coffee 

Quicksilver 

Articles  of  wear  (wearing  apparel) . 

Cotton  hosiery 

Cotton  Jeans 

Earthenware 

Flax,  yard-goods,  and  others 

Bar  Iron 


$1,681 


4,302 


Jewelry . 

Silk,  manufactures  of. . 

Wine. 


613 


Wool,  cloth 

Woolen  shawls 

Woolen  dress  goods  . 


11.445 


$113,468 
10,041 
45.883 
10, 073 
41,233 
27, 4«) 
72,185 
22,043 
11,765 
32,082 
39.750 
65.551 
22,355 
20,481 


Total. 


6,596 


FROM  BOTH. 


Drugs  and  chemicals $45,881  , 

Cottons:  i 

Plain 99,863 

Colored  (printed) 208,680  i 

Other  (nothoisery  norjeans) 74,831  , 

Fancy  articles |  22,837  ' 

Paper,  and  mannfactores  of I  16,615 

Glass  and  glassware 14,441 

Spirits,  distilled  from  grain,  and  other 20,010  , 

Total I  503,158  ~ 


534.390 


$19,823 

143,173 
211,504 
97.258 
15,062 
17.8*4 
5.T8T 
28,999 


539,406 
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Tablk  D.— Exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  yeaf  ending  September  30,  1881, /row  the 
consular  district  of  Matamoros. 


XoJ 


I 


Articles. 


I 
Quantity,  j     Value. 


Gold  coin . . . 
Silver: 

Bullion . 

Coin  — 


$451 

39.  U5 
631,  929 


Total  coin  and  bullion . 


9l 

28' 
29  i 
M  I 


United  Staten  products  sent  back . 
Chemicals,  n.  e.  s  . 


Cotton-Reed poands . . 

Hair,  all  kinds do 

Hides  and  skins , 

Personal  effects 

Ka^ pounds.. 

Seeds,  all  other , 

I  Istle,  and  all  other  articles '. 

Total ,. 

Add  coin  and  bullion ,. 


2,080  I 
137.331  i 


•| 


671,  525 

3,081 

147 

49 

26,  477 

413, 242 

227 

211 

14 

77.  224 

520,  672 
671,  525 


Total  free  of  duty  in  the  United  States |      1.192,197 


Vi 

n 

97 
1«2 
106 
]f6 

m 
m 

122 
125 

m 
m 
m 

131 

m 

133 

135 

118 

148 
ISO 
UI 
154 

ri5 
Kl 

106 

1«7 

178 

i*n 
m 


Liveanimals ,         27,055  | 

Indiao  com bushels..  6,446  , 

I  Rice I .....I 

,  Buttons ! 

.  Chemicals 

I  Articles  of  wea r 

.  Copper,  manufactures  of,  n.  e.  s 

I  Cottons : 

Plain '. . .  square  yards . . 

Printed 

Cotton :  i 

Hosiery | 

CH her  manufactures i 

.  Earthenware 

t  Fancy  poods i 

'  Sardines quarter  boxes. .  I 

Hax: 

Qoth I 

Hannfactures  of *, l 

Fruits 7. I 

Furs.. 


I  Glass,  manufactures  of 

Hemp,  mannfactnrea  of 

'  Bar  iron ponn<^^  .; 

.  Bar  steel do 

Cutlery 


(yther  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel. 
Jewelry  . 


Gunny-bas:s  pounds.. 

Lead  in  pies do 

Leather,  all  kinds 

Kid  doves dozen. . 

Leather,  other  manufactures  of 

Htone.  manufactures  of ; 

Metal,  mann  facturea  of I 

Oils:  I 

ParafRne gallons..! 

OUve .do...., 

Vejcetsble do....| 

Plaster  casts  and  statuary 

Paper:  ' 

Writing ! 

Other  manufactures I 

Perfumery 

Provisions ' 


Salt. 

}^i1k.  roann facturea  of  . 


pounds.. 

Straw,  manufactures  of 

Sugar,  brown pounds.. 

Tobacco,  l«sf do 

SpiriU : 

In  casks 

Inbottlwi 


211 


137  i 
152  I 


226  j 
43,853 


168  I 

5J, 

20  , 


100 
*2,'7tk<j 


28,  S?.*?  , 
12 


82, 138 

5,033 

5 

3 

49 

241 

3.037 

1 
6 

14 

30 

379 

2 

49 

28 

24 

512 

2 

305 

19 

3 

4 

55 

42 

1 

28 

946 

866 

4 

486 

21 

621 

320 

9 

7 

19 

138 

5 

91 

252 

60 

46 

386 

4 

1,405 

7 

299 
1,381 
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Table  D,— Exports  to  the  United  States,  ^c. — Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


'  Wine: 

182  In  casks 

188  I         InbotUes 

184     Wood,  maunfactures  of 

188  I  Wool pounds.. 

Woolens : 

190  Cloth 

102  Shawls    

193  Blankets pounds.. 

194  Carpets do.... 

196  Hosiery do 

197  Other  mannfactores do 

200     All  other  articles 


Qaaatity. 


Yalae. 


334.763  , 


391.1 


$2. 5*3 
331 
106 

33,902 

250 

49 

0 

98 

& 

64 

2,164 


Total 

Add  free  of  duty  per  the  United  States. 


ToUl. 


1.18 


;S? 


1, 830, 547 


Table  E.- 


'Importa  of  Amerioan  goods  for  three  years  ending  Stptemher  30,  IHHl,  consular 
district  of  Matamoros. 


'Articles. 


1881. 


Agrienltural  implements 

Animals,  live 

Ale  and  beer 

Books    

Manafactares  of  brass 

Bread  and  breadstuffs 

Candles 

Carriages 

Cotton  goods : 

Colored 

Bleached,  &c 

Cartridges  and  arms 

Chemicals,  drags 

Earthenware 

Fancy  articles 

Glass,  manufactures  of 

Rubber,  manufactures  of 

Bar  iron  and  nail 

Machinery 

Locomotives 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 

Boots  and  shoes   

Leather,  and  other  mannfaetures  of . 

Lime  and  cement 

Matches 

Illuminating  oils 

Linseed  and  other  oils 

Gunpowder 

Paint  and  varnish 


Paper  . 

Perfumery 

Bacon,  butter,  cheese,  and  lard. 
Potatoes  and  other  vegetables. . 

Kice 

Salt 

Scales 

Starch 


Soap . 

Sugar 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Wearing  apparel 

Mannfaetures  of  wood. 
Manufactures  of  wool .. 
Distilled  spirits : 

Grain 

Other 

Xot  elsewhere  stated  . .. 


208,680 
174.694 
29.376 
45.881 
4.302 
22.837 
14,441 


1879. 


$1,455 

$1,854 

$1,676 

41,432 

36,585 

(•) 

22,293 

21^058  ' 

33.268 

2,624 

1,555  ' 

915 

89 

.112  ! 

880 

95,038 

85.508 

15,815 

8.796 

6,911 

10,382 

7.814 

5,120 

6.330 

11.814 
60,948 

5,000 
65.380 
38,809 

3,902 
725 

1,050 

36, 175 

786 

2.075 

6,322 
16.615 

1,350 
58,045 

3,851 

67 

209 

34.533 

11.933 

28,679 

44,090 

113, 512 

1,681 
57,688 

7,352 

9,«14  ' 
10,376 
53,100  ' 


176.983 
112.615  > 
34.281 
27,745  , 
2,712  I 
18,747  I 
10,111  I 
1.862 
3.T75  ' 
46.170' 


54,539 
40.856  , 

2,648 
218  I 

1,394  , 
16.791 

4,688 

975 : 

2,566  ' 
9,038  > 

921 
55,191  > 
2.786  I 
10 
268 
33,10t^ 
8.566  ■ 
19,263  ' 
27,982 
101,861 
1,390 
44.285 
7,058 

2.646 
2,225 
93.964 


223, 27» 

90.267 

10,283 

22,640 

666 

6.748 

10.884 

1.080 

5,947 

24,«54 


16.220 

37,496 

h9M 

113 

778 

50.972 

2,691 

3,777 

2,438 

12,067 

334 

40.164 

2,182 

16 

182 

41,545 

11,114 

20.601 

27.750 

129,558 

3.464 

27,348 

2,»74 

(•) 
263, 84*^ 


Totel I    1,353,998      1,124,517         1,181,013 


*  Included  in  northeast  section. 
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Table  T,— Imports  of  European  goods  for  three  years  ending  September  30,  1881,  consular 

district  of  Matamoros, 


ArtiolM. 


Coeoa 

Coffe© 

T«» 

bkailTer . 


Qniekai 

BMkB. 


Boms  niAiiaf aotores 

Cbonlcals,  drocs 

IUm 

Articles  of  wear 

Copper  maDafacturee 

Cottona: 

Plain 

Printed 

Hosiery 

Jeans,  4bO 

Other  manafactnrea. 

Sartbenware 

Faney  goods 


^SStl 


Flax  manafactaree 

Fmits 

Fars 

Glass  mannfactnres 

Bobber,  manufactares  of 

Bar,  hoop,  sheet  iron,  and  chains. 

Kachinerj , 

Manufactares  of  steel  and  iron... 

Steel  rails 

Jewelry 

Maonliictnres  of  leather 

Ifanofactnres  of  metal 

If  nsieal  instruments 

OliTsofl 

Paper,  mannfiMStnres  of 

Perfbmery 

Silk,  mauofactnres  of 

Spie«s 

Spirits  in  casks  and  bottles 

wine  in  casks  and  bottles 

Wood,  roanafactores  of. 

Woolens: 

Ckith 

5(hawls 

Blankets 

Carpets 

Dress  goods 

Hoeieiy 

Other  manufactures  of 

Kst  elsewhere  stated , 


Total 1,253,372 


1881. 


$8,2»1 

118,468 

654 

10,041 

3,050 

3,817 
19.823 

0,966 
45,883 

2,675 

143, 178 

211,504 

10,073 

41,283 

97,258 

27.480 

15,062 

6,384 

72,185 

9,110 

8,001 

5,787 

164 

24,181 

6,147 

41,097 

8.392 

11,765 

12,959 

4,311 

2,283 

6.849 

17,894 

2,835 

32.082 

4,416 

28,809 

39,760 

4,952 

65,551 

22,355 

3,630 

201 

20,481 
1,849 
6,661 

28,610 


1880. 


Wl 


8,179  I 
3,436 
7,689  I 
6,274  I 
40,408  I 
2,095 

108,447 
218,995 
10,897 
86.887 
98,239 
12,826 
10, 105 

8,583 
69,309 

3,752 
46.493 

6,711 

1,416 
11,060 
17, 480 
33,717 


1 


10.348 
23,439 
4,524 
5,176 
5,306 
16.734  I 
2,760  , 
32,143 
4,667  I 
10,560 
33,983  ; 
6,344  , 

65,081  I 
20,614  I 

2,282 

590  I 
19,777  ! 
19,136 

9,381 
27,467 


1,052,255 


1879. 


$9,084 

110,064 

1,576 


4.021 

2,162 
10,89a 

9,224 
19,966 

4,619 


271, 243 


12.963 
5.677 
8,370 
8,073 
5,976 

(*) 
4,706 
2.297 
17,203 
24,079 
10.998 


5,898 
5.884 
5,606 
2,209 


16, 193 
3,582 

24.195 
7,279^ 

29,062 

35,561 
3,773 


61,08& 


49.967 


783,392 


*  Included  in  northeast  section. 

Table  G. — Exports  for  the  four  years  ending  September  30, 1881,  consular  district  of  Mata- 
moros. 


Articles. 


SilTercoin $631,929 

BiWer  buUioD 39.145 

AH  other  money 451 

Hides  and  ekins I  413.242 

Hair 1  26,447 

Wool  I  33,302 

Istleflber.  Ac 77,224 

Lire  animals i  82,188 

Copm^r '  3,087 

ICiscellaneons !  21^682 

Total I  1,330,647 


$383,887 
68,500 
4.093 
408,929 
26.362 
27,009 
80,704 
13,458 


1879. 


7,074  I 


$566,280 
28,857  , 
3. 615  I 

493.200  ! 

16,377  I 
1,116  I 

13,930  I 
2.983  I 
6,862 


1878. 


I  Four  years. 


$731,465  I 


12,450 

438, 163 

17,656 
10,426 
6,695 
3,249 
1,743 


$2,313,561 
121, 592 
21,509 

1,806,343 

94,243 

128,460 

116,221 

0,260 

38,811 


I        066,006  1    1,132.719  I    1,220,746        4,649.016 

I  I  I 
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Table  H. — Sumnmry  for  ihe  four  years  ending  September  30,  1881,  consulur  dMrict  of 

Matamoroe. 

IMPOKTS. 


Class.  I       1881. 

American  products* 1  $1,353,998 

Earopean  prodaots I    1.258,372 


1880. 


1879. 


Totalimports i    2,607,370 


$1,124,517  I  $1,181,613 
1,052,255  783.892 


2,176,772 


1,965,005 


1878.        Four  years. 


$1,330,779  I    $4,990,907 
986,833!      4.075^852 


2,317,612  1      9,066,759 


EXPORTS. 


Mexican  products '      $659,022 

Money  and  bullion 671,525  j 

Total  exports 

Total  trade 


$522,536 
442,470 


1,330,547  ;   965,006 


$533,967 
598,752 


1,132,719 


3,937,917  1    3,141,778  1    3,097,724 


$476,831  , 
743,915 


$2,192.35« 
2.456^662 


1,220,746 


4.649.018 


3, 538, 858  I    13, 715, 777 


*  Taken  from  imports  at  Brownsville,  and  estimated  at  50  per  cent,  of  total  actually  sent  out. 
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WEST     INi:>IA    ISLANDS. 


II  A  T  T  I . 


Report  by  Consul  General  Langston,  of  Port-auPrince^  on  the  commerce 
and  condition  of  Hayti  for  the  years  1880-'81. 

Consulate-General  of  the  United  States, 

Port-au-Prince^  Haytij  June  30, 1881. 

Peace  has  prevailed  iu  all  parts  of  the  republic  during  the  past  year; 
the  people  and  the  army  have  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  but  everywhere  throughout  the  country 
there  has  obtained  unusual  inactivity  in  commerce,  with  continuing  lan- 
guor in  general  business. 

The  crop  of  coffee  for  the  past  year,  though  large,  has  commanded 
a  comparatively  small  price,  while  from  other  products,  staples  of  the 
country,  there  has  been  no  larger  income  than  that  secured  usually. 

agricultural  improvement. 

This  condition  of  things  has  commanded  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  several  measures  having  in  view  the  promotion  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country  have  been  proposed  by  it.  Chief  among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  separation  of  the  department  of  agriculture  from 
that  of  the  interior,  and  the  appointment  of  a  special  secretary  of  state  ' 
thereto,  on  the  9th  day  of  December,  1880. 

Upon  his  assumption  of  the  duties  of  this  new  depaitment.  General 
F.  D.  Legitime  submitted  a  carefully  prepared  plan  of  agricultural  en- 
couragement and  administration  to  the  government  and  the  country. 

In  its  introduction  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  heretofore,  under  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Presidents  Boyer  and  Geffirard,  when  this  subject  com- 
manded the  attention  of  the  government,  immigration  was  proposed  as 
the  means  of  promoting  agriculture.  There  was  failure,  however,  in  this 
regard)  as  he  claims,  even  when  such  proposition,  submitted  under  Presi- 
dent GefErard  at  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war  in  the  United  States, 
and  when  President  Andrew  Johnson  had  refused  his  approval  of  a  law 
of  Congress  according  civil  and  political  rights  to  the  colored  citizens 
of  that  country- ,  was  attended  with  prospects  of  the  most  assuring  suc- 
cess. He  concludes,  therefore,  that  other  means  must  be  adopted  to  ac- 
complish the  object  had  in  view.  Accordingly,  his  plan  proposes,  first, 
the  award  of  prizes  to  planters  who  shall  discover  special  and  improved 
culture  of  the  coffee  and  cocoa  tree,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane,  as  well  as 
certain  advantages  for  establishing  manufactories  in  special  localities 
and  of  8i)ecial  character;  second,  more  efficient  administration  of  agri- 
cultural affairs  in  each  department  and  commune  of  the  country,  as  con- 
ducted by  a  more  intelligent  and  tiiistworthy  class  of  officers  appointed 
to  such  service. 

For  each  coffee  tree  planted  in  one  or  several  squares  of  ground  newly 
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cultivated,  and  for  each  cocoa  tree  planted  in  like  conditions,  the  secre 
tary  would  award  from  one  to  two  cents ;  for  every  field  of  cotton  of 
from  two  to  three  carreanx,  from  $1.50  to  $2 ;  and  to  him  who  shall  grow 
the  largest  quantity  of  such  products  shall  be  paid  $300.  Upon  conces- 
sions of  land  he  proposes  that  there  be  made  a  deduction  of  one  per 
cent,  on  all  rents  due  the  government  to  every  substantially  organized 
agricultural  company,  and  that  interest,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  for 
any  time  to  be  agreed,  be  guaranteed  to  any  company  establishing  cen- 
tral sugar  manufactories  in  the  plains  of  Port-au-Prince,  Gape  Haytian, 
and  Aux  Gayes.  Three  classes  of  premiums  are  proposed  for  those 
planters  who  shall  produce  the  largest  amount  of  sugar  in  their  own 
establishments,  to  wit :  the  first,  $1(K) ;  the  second,  $200 ;  and  the  third, 
$300 ;  and  three  other  classes,  the  first  of  $50,  the  second  of  $80,  and 
the  third  of  $100,  to  be  paid  those  persons  cultivating  the  largest 
amounts  of  the  staple  products.  Special  encouragement  for  the  culti- 
vation of  tobacco  is  commended  by  the  secretary  to  the  consideration 
of  the  government. 

The  products,  cofi'ee,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane,  mentioned  are  not 
the  only  ones  whose  culture  the  secretary  would  be  pleased  to  see  ad- 
vanced by  judicious  and  generous  management,  while  those  named  are 
regarded  by  him  as  constituting  the  foundation  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  as  supplying  the  internal  wants  of  the  people,  indirectly, 
chiefly,  and  therefore  specially  recommended  by  him  for  the  encourage- 
ment indicated.  He  favors  the  cultivation  of  ramie,  white  corn,  tapioca, 
indigo,  vanilla,  nutmegs,  pineapples,  figs,  bananas,  and  the  India-rubber 
tree,  at  present,  upon  individual  efibrt  aud  outlay,  but  a«  being  so  im- 
portant to  the  common  welfare  and  as  promising  such  valuable  results, 
if  cultivated  here,  as  to  make  the  improved  and  more  general  growth 
thereof  a  subject,  it  may  be,  of  future  government  encouragement. 

As  regards  the  improved  administration  suggested,  the  secretary 
proposes  that  there  be  named  in  each  department  of  the  republic  an 
inspector  of  agriculture,  in  each  commuiie  a  subinspector,  and  in  each 
section  a  chief.  These  officers  are  to  be  qualified  for  this  service, 
especially  the  first,  who  shall  be  required  to  be  sufficiently  imformed 
as  to  agriculture,  and  to  bear  to  that  effect  a  certificate.  They  are  to 
be  reasonably  paid  for  their  services,  each  inspector  at  the  rate  of  $200 
per  month. 

According  to  the  plan  of  the  secretary,  it  is  further  recommended 
that  no  one  shall  receive  the  premium  fixe^'  oy  the  state  who  has  not 
made  iu  advance  official  declaration  as  to  the  (luantity  of  land  he  in- 
tends to  cultivate,  with  the  special  product.  This  declaration,  made 
before  a  notary  public  of  the  commune,  shall  be  enregistered  gratui- 
tously at  the  bureau  of  the  council  of  the  commune  as  well  as  at  the 
office  of  the  subinspector,  and  an  extract  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  the 
inspector  of  the  department.  No  declaration  shall  be  admitted  by  a 
notary  luiblic  excei)t  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  of  the  section,  who 
shall  become  then  res])onsible  for  the  engagement  taken  toward  the 
state.  Three  months  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  payment  of  the  pre- 
miums a  verification  shall  be  made  of  the  condition  of  the  grounds  in 
cultivation  by  a  commission  composed  of  a  deputy  of  commune,  the 
subinspector,  and  an  officer  an  intelligent  attach^  of  the  bureau  of 
the  place.  This  commission  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  chief  of  the 
section. 

The  plan  provides  for  a  committee  of  agriculture  to  be  formed  at  the 
capital,  which  shall  have  its  place  of  meeting  at  the  department  of 
agriculture.  It  shall  be  composed  of  nine  members,  including  the 
inspectors,  and  shall  hold  an  annual  session.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIc 
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The  recommendations  of  the  secretary  with  regard  to  certain  police 
regulations  concerning  agricultare  in  his  plans  comprehend,  among 
other  requirements,  that  every  person  offering  for  sale  in  a  city  such 
products  a8  coffee,  cotton,  and  cocoa  in  any  quantity  exceeding  ten 
pounds  shall  have  the  certificate  of  the  chief  of  his  section,  attest- 
ing the  quantity  and  quality  of  such  products,  and  that  in  default  of 
such  certificate  such  products  shall  be  seized  and  sold  to  the  benefit  of 
the  commune  as  stolen  articles,  provided  that  the  vendor  is  not  able  to 
prove  that  he  is  the  real  owner  thereof.  Such  certificate  shall  be  upon 
printed  paper,  and  the  charge  therefor,  for  any  quantity  of  products  not 
weighing  more  than  100  pounds,  one  cent;  and  two  cents  for  an^-  quan- 
tity above  that  w^eight.  Every  broker  in  such  products  shall  be  held 
personally  responsible  for  his  demand  of  such  certificate;  and  he  as  well 
as  the  merchant  may  have  seized  and  sold  to  their  advantage  and  that 
of  the  state  any  products  which  may  be  delivered  with  any  foreign 
articles.  Besides,  an  inspector,  such  as  is  employed  at  the  custom- 
house, shall  be  charged  with  the  surveillance  of  products  at  their  em- 
barkation, and  he  shall  seize  and  have  sold  to  his  advantage  and  the 
public  treasury  any  products  in  bad  condition  sought  to  be  embarked. 
The  growth  of  domestic  animals  is  commended  by  the  secretary  iM 
kis  plan  to  the  consideration  of  the  government,  he  insisting  that  now 
more  than  ever  improvement  in  this  regard  should  command  attention, 
and  claiming  that  proper  culture  therein  would  afford  an  abundant 
source  of  income.  He  states,  in  this  connection,  that  the  tendency  to 
degeneration  of  the  various  useful  animals  which  live  in  this  climate  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  such  animals  are  abandoned,  left  to  run 
at  large  in  the  savannas,  without  proper  care  had  with  respect  to  their 
cross-breeding. 

It  is  well  known  that  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  are 
all  easily  grown  in  this  country,  of  excellent  breeds  and  qualities,  and 
should  suitable  attention  be  given  to  their  growth  and  culture  they 
would  soon  become  an  element  of  great  importance  in  the  national 
wealth. 

As  regards  agricultural  exhibitions,  the  secretary  recommends  that 
on  the  first  day  of  May  of  each  year  a  local  exposition  of  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  products  of  the  country  be  held  in  the  chief  places  of 
the  several  arrondissements,  and  that  every  three  years  a  general  or 
national  exposition  be  held  at  Port-au-Prince  at  the  same  time,  where 
there  may  be  exhibited  the  industrial  and  agricultural  products  of  Hayti 
and  the  neighboring  islands  as  well  as  those  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

As  to  special  local  industries,  the  secretary  recommends  that  the  gov- 
ernment, by  a  credit  of  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  accorded  in  that  behalf, 
establish  two  companies — one  for  manufacturing  clothes,  and  the  other 
for  making  shoes.  He  claims  that  such  industries  might  be  advanta- 
geonsly  fostered,  giving  as  they  might  employment  annually  to  hundreds 
of  persons,  and  educating  apprentices  who  would  be  able  to  promote 
such  trades  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  while  besides  this  the 
people  w^ould  be  able,  through  their  own  agency,  to  supply  largely  their 
wants  as  regards  the  articles  manufactured. 

The  judgment  and  purpose  of  the  president  of  the  republic  concern- 
ing agriculture  and  labor  are  found  in  the  words  employed  by  him  when 
he  says : 

To  elevate  credit  abroad ;  industry  at  home ;  to  seek  fortune  only  in  eftbrts  of  in- 
dividnal  activity,  and  not  in  the  pursuit  of  suspicious  affairs ;  to  divert  youth,  anxious 
for  want  of  employment,  from  the  search  of  public  place  toward  agriculture  and  labor, 
aod  for  that  to  create,  with  order  and  security,  the  means  of  credit  and  cpfp\^y^> 
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without  which  nothing  can  be  nndertaken ;  finally,  for  political  revolutions,  which 
are  only  a  coalition  of  interests  for  the  assaalt  and  destmction  of  the  general  re- 
sources, to  substitute  an  economic  revolution,  by  the  encouragements  and  facilities 
placed  at  the  door  of  all  such,  is  my  programme ;  such  is  that  which  I  desire  to  see 
accepted  by  all. 

With  such  unanimity  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  tlie  Secretary  of 
State  of  Agriculture  and  the  President,  with  relation  to  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  consideration  and  action  to  promote  the  agriculture 
and  general  industry  of  the  republic,  with  a  growing  feeling  among  all 
that  some  proper  means,  opportunely  adopted,  might  check  the  down- 
ward tendency  apparent  in  that  behalf,  it  is  not  surprising  that  several 
of  the  more  important  recommendations  of  the  Secretary,  as  submitted 
in  his  plan,  have  already  been  embodied  in  appropriate  legislative  form. 
The  more  important  bills  framed  on  these  subjects,  without  doubt  soon 
to  become  laws,  provide  encouragements  for  the  improved  culture  of 
cotton,  by  the  removal  of  all  export  charges  thereon,  for  the  increased 
production  and  better  preparation  of  coffee  and  sugar-cane  by  the  grant 
of  special  aid  in  the  case  of  the  former,  and  the  removal  of  certain  im- 
X>ort  duties  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  sugar  re- 
finery, two  manufactories,  the  one  of  clothes  and  the  other  of  shoes, 
and  a  tannery,  upon  large  pecuniary  government  assistance  to  those 
who  shall  establish  and  conduct  the  same.  Should  such  proposed  fos- 
tering legislation  tend  reasonably  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
end  had  in  view,  it  will  deserve  to  be  generally  supported,  and  its 
authors  will  be  entitled  to  the  cordial  gratitude  of  their  countrymen. 

In  concluding  the  recommendations  presented  in  his  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary says: 

Agriculture,  for  which  no  one  has  dared  to  do  anything  as  yet,  being  with  us  an  in 
a  pnmitiye  state,  and  our  cultivators  themsetvee  being  always  opposed  to  the  em- 
ployment of  a  totJEdl^  new  system,  we  have  not  deemed  it  proper  to  leave  to  time  alone 
the  care  of  introducing  therein  necessary  improvements. 

To  prepare  the  wav  for  new  generations,  we  have  onlv  to  establish  model-farma, 
where  the  example  of  labor  in  full  fructification  shall  be  tlie  best  lessou  of  agricalture 
which  one  can  give. 

If  we  do  not  enter  this  way  of  realities,  volumes  wiU  have  been  written,  the  col- 
umns of  our  Journals  filled  with  articles  of  agricultural  learning,  and  circular-letters 
emanating  from  ofiQcial  sources  published,  in  vain,  since,  after  afl.  we  will  not  ancoeed 
in  making  another  sheaf  more  grow  upon  our  soil;  this  would  oe  to  preach  in  vain, 
for  it  would  be  puerile  to  attempt  to  teach  and  at  will  apply,  per  fas  et  nefae,  the 
transcendental  methods  of  the  doctors  of  science,  where  only  administration  is  re- 
quired. Thus  our  plan,  as  we  have  had  the  courage  to  present  it,  is  the  result  of  the 
observations  which  we  have  made  upon  our  real  situation  and  the  practical  knowl- 
edge which  we  have  acquired  of  the  character  and  habits  of  our  people. 

THE  RICH  AND  PRODUCTIVE  CHARACTER  OF  HAYTIAN  SOIL. 

The  soil  of  Hayti  is  remarkably  rich  and  productive.  It  is  easily 
worked,  and  by  well-devised  methods  of  irrigation  it  might  be  made,  if 
not  the  very  best,  as  good  as  any  soil  in  the  world,  for  the  growth  of 
coffee,  sngar-cane,  cotton,  and  tropical  products  and  iVuits  generally. 

In  many  localities  in  this  country  there  may  be  found  orchards  of 
coffee-trees  and  fields  of  sugar-cane,  that  have  been,  practically,  uncal- 
tivated  for  years;  the  trees  not  being  improved  and  sustained  by  pran- 
ing  and  culture  nor  the  cane  by  resetting.  Nevertheless,  the  harvests 
therefrom  are  regular,  seasonable,  and  generally  abundant.  Then,  it 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  here  and  there,  as  one  passes  about  the 
country,  la,rge-sized  cotton-bushes  growing  neglected  in  fields  and  yards, 
but  yielding  from  season  to  season  a  burden  of  cotton,  excellent  in  tex- 
ture and  quality. 

The  system  of  irrigation  employed  here  has  always  been,  at  best, 
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qaite  crude  enough.  It  consists  of  rigoles  or  trenches,  leading  from 
the  water-sources  of  the  mountains  across  the  lands,  the  owners  of  which 
are  required  to  keep  them  open  and  clean,  while  each  shares  with  his 
neighbor  the  water  flowing  through  them.  At  present  the  evidences 
of  neglect  and  dilapidation,  discoverable  everywhere,  are  witnessed  in 
connection  with  these  artificial  water  courses.  However,  with  the  gen- 
eral moisture  furnished  by  the  rains  of  the  country,  commonly  very  op- 
portune, the  soil  naturally  sustaining  the  moisture  and  thus  fortifying 
itself  against  drought,  such  inadequate  method  of  watering  the  lands 
has  accomplished  in  Haytian  husbanbry  a  very  important  service. 

In  1789,  when  the  exports  of  the  country  as  we  read  their  statistics 
DOW  seem  really  fabulous;  when  a  hundred  and  twenty  million  pounds 
of  clayed  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  of  crude  sugar,  a 
haodi^  and  thirty  million  pounds  of  cofiee,  a  million  pounds  of  indigo, 
eight  million  pounds  of  cotton,  not  to  mention  other  exports  whose  fig- 
ares  represent  millions  of  dollars,  were  exported,  this  system  of  irriga- 
tion, then  in  its  most  perfect  condition,  was  in  use  here.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  can  or  ought  to  be  ever  replaced. 

The  figures  which  represent  the  amount  of  coffee  exported  through 
the  twelve  open  ports  of  this  republic,  for  the  ten  years  from  1870  to 
1880,  inclusive,  have  in  this  connection  special  interest.  Coffee  is  the 
chief  product  of  the  country.  Upon  its  export  depends  largely  the  in- 
come of  the  government,  the  monetary  and  business  condition  of  the 
country,  while  its  figures  may  be  taken  as  indices  of  the  industry  of 
the  people  and  the  returns  with  which  generous  and  propitious  nature 
rewards  their  efforts. 

The  exports  of  this  staple  for  the  time  indicated  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

TabU  »kotnng  the  exports  of  cojfee  from  the  varioua  porta  of  the  Bepuhlic  from  Octobery 

1870,  to  September^  1880. 


TeArt.              Port  an  Prince. 

Cape  Haytien. 

Aax  Cayes.          Gronaives. 

JaemeL 

1       Pounds. 

lacO-Tl 1          13,732,727 

l«71-*72 1          21,561,208 

Pounds. 

7,555,371 
11.  059, 471 
9,  702,  501 
7,507,276 
14,  OJl,  677 
11.015,939 
7,  651, 836 
9,115,418 

Pounds.              Pounds. 
5,709,213              5,086,480 
8.564,448,           6.131,506 
7.667,031              6,217,411 
6,:98.970  '            5,382.097 
9.607,039  1            7,024,780 
8.970,457  1            6,699,633 
7, 25o,  421              4,  741, 633 
6.419.662  .            7.040.679 

Pounds. 

7,672,29a 

8,  518, 198 
10, 113, 680 

7,774,293 
12, 219. 49ft 
12,341.322 

8,  272, 80« 
11, 293,  272 

1872-73 1          23,283,368 

1873-74 22,536,691 

1H74-75 ,          23,767,717 

187>.76 '          26,989,976 

UJ76-77 1          22,384,566 

lKn-7B 1          23,264,085 

187*-7» i          19.705,282 

l«7»-'a0 1          17,292,248 

6,125,864'            4.007,350  1            6,051,454 
9, 491, 735  1           4. 690. 412  ;           7, 482. 813 

7.  696,  269 
10, 843, 327 

!        214,527,768 

fi4, 157, 108  1          69, 690, 003  j          62, 357, 486 

96, 644, 965 

Years. 

Jeremie. 

Pounds. 
627,674 
3.305.882 
2, 090, 435 
2,  705.  560 
4, 100,  713 
3, 439. 840 
1, 505, 782 
3.121,648 
2,  234, 606 
2,527,668 

Mirago4ne. 

St  Marc. 

Port  de  Pair. 

U7*-71 

Pounds. 

l,165,a.'S2 

1,127,650 

438,130 

729,826 

428.  982 

408. 788 

275,977 

635,009 

38,695 

270,699 

Pounds. 

410.714 

610, 486 

806,385 

710,867 

1. 003, 660 

669.335 

636,979 

1, 206, 870 

1,016,452 

1,167,202 

Pounds. 

276,628 
162,301 

U7I-72 

Hf72-73 

167,323 

lB7^7t 

294,706 

l»74-75 

412,982 
630.618 
234,832 

1875^76 

l«7«-77 

i«n-7« 

414,965 

1878-79 

618, 393 

t87»>'M 

736, 862 

25,669,708 

5, 519, 107 

8, 036, 940 

3, 850, 619 

4277 34 
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Years. 


1870-71 
1871-72 
187^-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1878-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
187ft-'80 


Aqiiin. 


Petit  Go&YC. 


Anne  d'Hai- 
oanlt. 


Totals. 


Po\vnd».  Poundt.  Pounds. 

625,264  , 1 43,300,733 

346,746  ; -  61,287.896 

103,651 '  60.665,915 

73,308  I ; 54,513,492 

140,678 72,637,716 

323,596  I ' 72,289.504 

121,  308  ,        6, 490  ,        4. 231  52.  991, 861 

279,  879  j       460, 894  I        3, 164  63, 255.  545 

181, 189  I      365,314  1        1,828,  47,041.506 

63,517      1,002,414  I ,  55.562.897 

2^319, 136  I     1, 835, 112  i        9, 223  '  584, 507, 065 


NoTs.— There  it  missinff  for  Jeremio  for  the  year  1879-*80  a  statement  for  the  month  of  September; 
for  Port  de  Paix  statements  for  the  months  of  August  and  September  of  the  same  year. 

PRODUCTION  AND   CONSUMPTION. 

The  matter  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  increased  agricaltural 
efforts  in  Hayti,  the  feasibility  of  impressing  the  people  more  generally 
and  deeply  with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  labor,  especially  as  regard's 
farm  and  country  life,  have  constituted  latterly  themes  of  common  dis- 
cussion. As  beariug,  in  no  unimportant  sense,  upon  this  general  sub- 
ject, the  question  has  been  debated,  in  commercial  journals,  during  the 
past  year,  as  to  whether  the  actual  amount  of  production  and  export 
justifies  the  present  measure  and  cost  of  imports  to  the  republic. 

To  those  who  maintain  that  the  productions  and  exports  are  decreas- 
ing with  decline  in  demand  and  value,  while  the  imports  and  their  oost, 
if  not  increasing,  are  growing  no  less,  it  appears  to  be  proper  and  nec- 
essary to  the  general  welfare  that  popular  attention  and  effort  be 
directed,  at  once,  to  amelioration  in  this  regard.  This  view  only  ap- 
pears in  its  real  light,  and  receives  its  due  appreciation,  as  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Hayti  lives  and  prospers,  meets  her  obligations  and  makes 
her  wealth,  chiefly  upon  those  products  with  which  her  national  indus- 
try is  rewarded.  The  source  of  her  supplies  and  her  wealth  is  mainly 
her  agriculture.  Failing  here,  it  is  argued  that  national  bankruptcy 
must  bo  inevitable. 

It  is  a  matter  well  understood  now  that  the  quantity  and  value  of  im- 
ports to  this  country  from  the  United  States  of  America  are  very  con- 
siderable and  constantly  increasing,  particularly  as  regards  ordinary 
and  general  provisions.  In  the  discussion  referred  to  already,  and  as 
provoked  tberebj^,  the  figures  which  show  the  value  of  the  imiwris  from 
the  United  States  to  Hayti  for  the  ten  years  from  June  30, 1870  to  1880, 
1880,  inclusive,  have  been  reproduced  in  the  following  table : 
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Tahh  shofciug  the  qtiantitiea  and  values  of  the  importations  from  th^  United  Slates  to  Hayti 

from  1870  to  1880. 


Tears  ending  June  30— 


Breadstnffs. 


Flour. 


1870. 

\m. 

1172. 
1873. 


'  Barreli.  ' 

64,167  $377,765 

67,677  492,986 

55,863  426,682 

82,164  667,039 

1874 1  141,466  1,058,264 

lit75 i  178,470  ;i, 092,968 

1H7« 161,987  1,105,620 

1877 109,652  1  752,320 

l«78 106,283  674.052 

1*79 121,493  !  628,414 

1«80 .* 85,856  526,487 


128,651 
12,749 
10,665 
19,088 
42,  710 
27,580 
46,  391 
42,  774 
45,060 
40.844 
36,801 


'd  a 


g  h  BJ 

Q  ®  ^ 


1352, 914 
126, 729 
118,429 
121, 126  : 
232,379  I 
188,  676 
208,672  ■ 
188,257  I 
304.  814 
295,  K.2 
450,756 


Ill 
ill 


$63,045 
60, 611 
52,860 
47,264 
54,876 

169,297 

121, 471 
50,143 

102,268 
36,354 
74,  593 


ca 

I 

a 


$23,692 
21,888 
14. 121 
22,569 
23,359 
27,223 
26,638 
38, 703 
81,191 
40.  247 
30,694 


I 


2 


$931,976 
936, 513 
1, 195, 022 
1,566.821 
1. 743, 848 
2, 089, 228 
2, 165, 597 
1,802,099 
1, 983, 470 
1,436,662 
1, 636, 400 


YenfB  ('BdiDg  June  30 — 


1870 

mi 

1K72 

U73 

1«74 

1J«75 

1876 

1CT7 

1878 

1879 

1880 ;    267,084 


$218, 492 
212. 013 
262. 128 
300.720 
292,466 
307. 898 
287,668 
299.  328 

286.626  I  192;  430 
252,  547  I   88. 188 


i 

-I 


$2, 617, 633 
2, 791, 067 
2, 737, 488 
4, 106, 124 
4, 266, 686 
4,870.812 
4, 732, 724 
3. 851, 336 
4, 173, 036 
3. 201, 324 
3,914,894 


THE  MODE   OF  CREATING  AND   COVEEINa  FOREIGN  CREDITS. 


It  has  been  customary  always  for  those  engaged  in  commereiul  and 
mercantile  transactions  in  Hayti  to  have  greater  or  less  credits  given 
them  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

In  European  countries  credits  have  been  secured  generally  upon  much 
more  favorable  teims  as  to  amounts,  time,  and  conditions  of  payment. 
It  has  often  been  the  case  that  per3ous  making  no  advancement  of  cash 
promising  to  pay,  as  they  use  the  credit  g^ven  them  in  shipments  of 
products,  upon  a  long  time,  sometimes  even  six  months,  have  secured 
in  such  countries  large  and  valuable  credits.  In  the  United  States, 
when  credits  have  been  given,  the  time  has  been  generally  brief — ^thirty, 
sixty,  sometimes  ninety  days,  with  prompt  return  of  products,  drafts,  or 
cash  required.  Within  a  recent  ])eriod,  however,  credits  of  all  sorts,  in 
all  directions,  have  been  largely  restricted.  This  is  due  in  great  meas- 
ure to  the  fact  that  there  have  occurred  within  a  few  years  in  this 
country  many  business  failures,  some  very  important  ones ;  two  or  three 
vithin  the  last  year.  A  little  more  care  and  strictness  in  giving  credits, 
the  more  general  requirement  of  quick  and  prompt  payment  where 
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credits  are  given,  would  not  materially,  in  the  long  run,  embarrass  trade. 
It  would  strengthen  all  well-founded  establishments.  It  would  give 
firmness  and  stability  to  business. 

As  between  Haytian  debtors  and  foreign  creditors,  European  and 
American,  the  usual  method  of  payment  has  been  by  remittance  in  pro- 
duce or  drafts.  Specie  has  been  sometimes  employed,  however,  to  cover 
credits  especially  in  the  United  States.  This  has  been  done  generally 
when  it  was  neither  practicable  to  ship  produce  nor  to  send  drafts,  the 
premium  on  the  latter  being  high.  Shipments  of  specie,  when  made, 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  in  American  silver,  which  has  been  found 
here  in  considerable  quantities,  until,  within  the  past  two  years,  it  has 
been  largely  replaced  in  circulation  by  Mexican  silver  doUars.  The 
shipments,  even  up  to  this  time,  have  been  made  in  the  silver  coin  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  for  several  years  past  constituted  the  ac- 
cepted currency  of  the  country,  being  the  money  in  which  its  paper 
issues  were  redeemed  only  a  few  years  ago. 

The  amount  of  silver  shipped  from  this  country  to  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  information  attainable  on4;he  subject,  has 
been  for  the  past  six  years  as  follows : 

In  1875 |rt5,r6 

In  1876 *246,821 

In  1877 524.299 

In  1878 772,708 

In  1879 787,348 

In  1880 789.088 

Aggregating  for  the  time  named 3,186,410 

Such  have  been  the  relations  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
this  republic  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  our  silver  has  been 
for  many  years  employed  in  the  latter  in  connection  wi£h  its  general 
business  and  its  commerce.  The  sum  total  thereof  aggregates,  without 
doubt,  from  seven  to  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

For  the  three  years  1878, 1879,  and  1880  there  was  exported  of  such 
money  from  Hayti  the  sum  of  $1,648,431.36. 

In  addition  to  the  silver  coin  mentioned,  there  is  to  be  found  in  Hayti 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  gold  currency  of  the  United  States,  and 
English,  French,  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  Colombian  money.  The  rates 
at  which  these  several  kinds  of  foreign  moneys  are  taken  are  as  follows: 

The  silver  and  gold  of  the  United  States,  with  the  fractional  pieces  of  the  former  at 
par,  and  as  againstMexican  silver  at  a  premium. 

The  English  ponnd  sterling  at $4  80 

The  English  shilling 24 

The  French  20-franc  gold  piece 3  75 

The  French  1  franc 18 

The  Spanish  douhloon 16  50| 

The  Spanish  silver  dollar I  00 

The  Spanish  25-cent  piece  ..., 25 

The  Spanish  picette 18 

The  Mexican  douhloon 16  OO 

The  Mexican  silver  dollar I  00 

The  Colombian  doubloon 16  00 

English,  French,  and  Colombian  moneys  are  not  fonnd,  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity,  in  the  currency  of  this  country. 

EXCHANGE  IN  HAYTI. 

Drafts  and  exchange  follow  naturally  the  course  of  trade,  and  are  drawn 
and  sold  principally  upon  the  United  States,  England,  France,  aud  Ger- 
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luauy.  The  premium  upon  them  varies,  as  they  are  bought  for  cash  or 
upon  terms,  and  as  they  are  to  be  paid  for  in  silver  and  gold  of  the 
United  States  or  in  other  foreign  coin  current  in  the  country.  As 
against  Mexican  silver  dollars,  which  figure  now  very  conspicuously  in 
the  circulating  medium  of  Hayti,  the  silver  coin  of  the  United  States 
has  commanded  for  the  year  a  premium  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent. ;  while 
the  gold  of  the  same  country  as  against  the  same  silver  dollars  has,  for 
the  same  period,  commanded  a  premium  of  from  3^  to  10  per  cent. 
Drafts  have  sold  during  the  year,  from  the  1st  day  of  July,  1880,  to  the 
Ist  day  of  July,  1881,  at  par,  and  at  a  premium  of  from  2  to  16  per  cent, 
the  highest  rate  being  paid  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  1881,  and  the  lowest  on 
the  24th  of  July,  1880. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK. 

The  government  has  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank  with  a  cash  capital  of  $2,000,000.  Its  chief  seat  is  to  be  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  and  its  branches  are  to  be  located  in  the  several  open  ports  of 
the  republic,  'This  institution,  founded  upon  foreign,  French  capital, 
is  to  supply,  according  to  the  organic  act  of  its  creation,  a  gold,  silver, 
and  paper  currency  which  shall  bear  the  name  and  insignia  of  Hay  tiau 
nationality.  What  effect  the  national  currency  thus  furnished  will  have 
upon  the  circulation  of  foreign  coins  now  in  the  country,  especially  the 
silver  of  the  United  States,  so  well  known  and  generally  valued  by  the 
government  and  the  people,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  supposed,  how- 
ever, since  the  issue  to  be  made  by  the  bank  is  so  limited,  at  most  only 
aggregating,  upon  the  most  liberal  interpretation  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  it  in  that  regard,  about  $6,000,000,  this  sum  certainly  not 
being  sufficient  of  itself  to  meet  the  monetary  wants  of  the  country, 
that  the  coins  at  present  circulating  here  will  be  treated  as  subsidiary 
to  the  national  money.  Indications  at  present  point  in  this  direction. 
Should  such  course  be  adopted  inevitable  beneficial  results  will  demon- 
strate its  wisdom. 

Banking  business,  except  as  it  has  been  done  through  the  larger  mer- 
cantile establishments  of  the  country,  constitutes  a  new  field  of  effort 
to  the  Haytian  people.  The  opening  of  the  national  bank  on  the  1st  day 
of  September  next,  with  the  inauguration  of  its  new  service  and  the 
issue  of  its  new  money,  is  anticipated  with  lively  interest.  In  addition 
to  the  provision  of  a  national  currency  and  the  introduction  of  order  and 
more  rigid  accountability  in  the  financial  service  of  the  government, 
which  is  largely  committed  to  its  supervision,  it  is  believed  that  the 
general  influence  of  the  bank  in  inculcating,  as  it  may,  wise  lessons 
with  respect  to  business  habits,  will  ]yove  to  be  specially  useful  to  the 
country. 

THE  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 

To  stimulate  and  promote,  if  possible,  agriculture  and  industry,  the 
government,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  decided  to  hold  an 
agricultural  and  industrial  exposition,  and  for  such  purpose  to  erect 
upon  the  southern  portion  of  the  "Champs  de  Mars,"  Port-au-Prince,  a 
large  and  commodious  building.  Such  structure,  largely  built  of  mate- 
rials brought  from  the  United  States,  is  already  far  advanced  towards 
its  completion.  It  is  proposed  to  have  the  building  finished,  the  grounds 
about  it  imprbved,  and  the  articles  to  be  exhibited  received  and  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  have  the  exposition,  which  is  to  be  national,  opened  to 
visitors  about  the  first  day  of  September  next. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  offer  of  awards,  providedfby  the  government 
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to  those  who  shall  exhibit  their  products  and  articles  of  mannfacture^ 
will  not  only  make  the  collection  large  and  varioas,  but  generate  such 
healthy  competition  and  impart  such  information  with  regard  to  hus- 
bandry and  general  industry  as  to  accomplish  immediate  and  perma- 
nent good.  In  such  practical  manner  the  present  government,  more 
than  any  preceding  one,  is  exhibiting  its  purpose  to  fwlvance  as  rapidly 
and  as  generally  as  may  be  the  material  interests  of  the  country. 

HAYTI  ENTERS  THE  POSTAL  UNION. 

During  the  year  Hayti  has  entered  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  ii> 
accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  IN^ational  Assembly  of  the  23d  of  June^ 
1881,  which  ratifies  and  renders  operative  in  the  republic,  the  conven- 
tion of  the  union  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1878.  Thi* 
action,  by  aflfording  increased,  reliable^  and  improved  and  greatly  moder- 
ated postal  facilities  to  those  engaged  m  commerce  and  general  business 
here,  must  prove  to  be  of  large  and  important  service.  The  situation  of 
this  country,  geographically,  as  to  the  United  States,  England,  France^ 
and  Germany,  not  to  mention  other  less  remote  and  less  important 
countries,  with  which  it  has  commercial  connections ;  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  prompt  and  well-ordered  methods  of  correspondence  to 
answer  suitably  the  ordinary  demands  of  trade  demonstrate  the  wisdom 
of  the  entry  of  Hayti  into  the  Postal  Union  and  justify  the  expectation 
of  large,  advantageous  results  from  the  establishment  of  the  present 
postal  service.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  opportunity  to  transmit  through 
the  post-office,  at  cheap  rates,  and  with  promptness,  samples  of  mer- 
chandise must  promote  and  advance  in  special  manner  trade,  to  the 
profit  of  all  concerned.  And  so  this  new  order  of  international  i)Ostaf 
service  brings  a  desirable  and  needed  reform  in  furtherance  of  commerce. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS,  1880- '81. 

The  reports  of  the  several  consular  officers  of  the  United  States,  in 
ten  open  ports  of  Hayti,  herewith  transmitted,  furnish  the  facts  and 
figures  which  are  presented  in  the  tables  following;  the  first  showing 
the  kind  and  value  of  the  exports ;  the  second  the  value  of  the  imports 
and  exports,  the  trade  with  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and 
the  navigation  as  employed  in  connection  therewith,  steam  and  sail ;  and 
the  third,  the  return  of  fees  collected  by  such  consular  officers  for  the 
year. 

Tahh  shoicing  the  kind  and  amount  of  expoMSj  with  the  value  thereof,  from  ten  open  ports  of 
Hayti  from  July  1, 1880,  to  July  1,  188L 


PorU. 


Coffee.        Logwood. 


PotindM. 

Fort-an-Prince 20, 550, 689 

Cape  Haytien I  10, 271, 6tt0 

AuxCayes 1    7,854,832 

Jaomel ;  13,177,598 

Gonalres l    9,329.190 

StMaro 1,326,993 

Jeremie 2.417,706 

Petit  Goave 5,380,237 

MiragoAne <        268,069 

PortdePaix I       694,927 


I    Pounds. 

18,321,000 

243. 020,  590 

40, 332. 000 

5,  048, 000 

12, 472, 488 

24, 821. 000 

511,000 

3,  590, 000 

20,  599,  000 

17,687,000  • 


Cocoa. 


Pounds, 
423,190 
439,770 
126, 743 


3,296,462 

112, 760 

46,849 

3,493 


Cotton. 


Pounda. 
147, 810 


315, 302 
798, 766 


mdes.    ,  Fustic       Wax. 


Poundi. 
02,908 
64,523 


1L576 


1,180 


Pounds. 
115,000 


Pounds. 
21.073^ 


22» 
i'MO 


Totals 77, 271,  701   286,  402, 078  '    2, 449, 208  I    1, 201, 878  '    140, 187  \    115, 000  ;        24,  STi 
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Ports. 

1                     1 

Honey. 

Tortoise 
shell. 

809 
93i 

Horns 

aud 

bones. 

Pounds. 

Peppers. 

1    I'oundt.        Pounds.          Feet. 
Piiit-au-Prinoe '              791             4  725           fll.l43 

Gallons. 
16.560 
17, 811 
1.133 

Barrels. 

Cape  Hay tien 

Aux  Cayes 

6,068    3,132 

i,480  1             451 

Jacmel 1,554 

1 

Gonalves 8,842 

Stliarc ■ f 

Jcremie 

1,546 

27 

60 

Petit  Ooare 

HinKoAne    

1...              1 

PortdePaix 

7,996 

1            

Totalfi 

8, 405              4, 725            74, 671 

43, 027 

4524 

1,480 

451 

Port*. 


i  Castor-oil 
Beed». 


Salt. 


Cotton 
seeds. 


255 


160 


'    Pounds.        Tons.        Pounds. 

Port«n-Prince 

CapeHaytitn 

Aiix  Cayes '. 

JacnaW 

Cfonalves , 

St.Mare | 395,800 

Jcreiuie I 

Petit  (leave 1 ' 

Mirai^oftne j • 

PortdePaix \ 


ToUU., 


255 


160       395, 1 


Li(;nnra-     Oranee 
vitae.      j    peel. 


Pounds. 


Specie. 


Pounds.^  Am.  sUver. 
$253,263 


84, 000     298,  893 


107, 090 


»1.000 


208, 893i        360, 353 


Value  of 
exports. 


656, 147  43 
439,083  18 
325,  6t0  00 
312,473  00 
170,  206  41 
450,  557  94 
347, 289  97 
511,847  04 
^96, 168  69 
197, 698  00 


11.606,641  66 


*  Six  crotches  of  mahogany  and  47  barrels  of  pickled  limes  reported. 

As  regards  the  exports — coffee,  logwood,  cocoa,  cottou,  hides,  and 
mahogany  constj^ute  the  principal  articles,  while  the  chief  of  these  are 
coffee,  logwood,  and  cocoa.  The  exports  aggregate,  in  value,  the  sum  of 
$11,606,641.66. 

The  prices  of  the  principal  exports  during  the  year  have  run  as  fol- 
lows: 

|7  50  to  $8  75 

4  50  to    6  50 

6  00  to    6  50 

8  00  to    f?  50 

8  00  to  10  00 

20  00 

28  to        40 

12  to        20 

4  to        11 


Coffee .• per  100  pcunds.. 

Logwood per  1,000  ponncls.. 

Cocoa per  100  pounds.. 

Cotton per  100  pounds.. 

Hides per  100  pounds.. 

Mahogany per  100  feet.. 

Honey per  gallon.. 

Gnni  gnaiac per  pound.. 

Old  copper per  pound. . 

To  these  prices,  in  order  to  find  the  actual  cost  of  the  exports  passing 
through  the  custom-house,  are  to  be  added  the  duties  collected  thereon, 
severally,  as  follows : 

Upon  coffee,  includiDi^  surcharge per  100  pounds. .  ^  00 

Upon  logwood,  including  surcharge per  1,000  pounds . .  1  80 

Upon  cocoa,  including  surcharge per  100  pounds..  1  80 

Upon  cotton,  including  surcharge per  100  pounds..  1  80 

Upon  hides,  including' surcharge per  100  pounds. .  2  40 

Upon  mahogany,  including  surcharge per  100  feet. .  3  60    • 

Upon  honey,  including  surcharge per  100  gallons . .  4  80 

Upon  old  copper,  including  surcharge per  100  pounds. .  2  40 

Upon  gum  guaiac.    Free  of  duty. 

The  surcharge  made  upon  exports  is  20  per  cent,  of  their  duty,  which 
is  credited  to  the  caisse  d'amortissement,  •  t  i 
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Table  showing  value  of  imjwrts  and  exporte ;  the  trade  with  the  United  Statee  and  other 
countries;  and  the  navigation  from  ten  open  ports  of  Hayli,  for  year  ending  June  20, 


Total. 


l»orta. 


Trade  with  Europe,  England, 
France  and  Germany. 


Imports. 


Port-au-Prince $3,379.664  86  , 

Capo  Ilaytieii 1.628,751  48  | 


Aux  Cajes 

Jocroel 

Gonalvea 

Bt.  Marc 

Jeremie 

Hirag6ano  . . . 
Port-dt-Paix. 
Petit  G6ave. . 

Totals. 


947, 734  00 
705, 639  50 
528,  303  85 
232, 126  42 
141, 929  11 
155, 630  94 
127,162  00 
73,  337  31 


Exports. 


Imports. 


$3, 656. 147  43  j 

2,439,083  18  , 

1, 325, 670  00  I 

1, 312, 473  00  I 

1, 170,  206  41  I 

450.  557  94  ! 

347,  289  97  ; . 

196,168  69  ;. 

197,698  00  i 

511,347  04  . 


1 


Exports. 


$1. 575, 180  87 
649.800  29 
368,044  00 
169. 615  18 
185,  611  22 
68,000  00 


87,064  00  I 


:u 


$2, 
1, 


077,973  01 
747. 563  50 
489.534  00 
736,688  00 
827,  513  78 
251, 815  75 
205. 360  97 
82,  021  41 
109,511  00 
194,741  80 


7, 980, 279  47       11. 606, 641  66  '      3, 042, 324  56  6, 723, 223  22 


Trade  with  United  States. 


Ports. 


Port-au-Prince 
Cape  Haytfen. 

Aux  Cayes 

Jacmel 

Gonalves , 

St.  Marc 

Jeremie 

Mira^6ane 

Port-de-Paix.. 
Petit  G6aTo... 

Totals.. 


Trade    with 
Halifax,  St 
T  homas,  i 
Kingston,  ' 
Cnracoa, 
I     Nassau,  &o. 


Kavigation. 


Importa. 


$1, 767, 004  77 
978, 091  10 
565.944  00 
696,  024  32 
342, 692  63 
174, 126  42 
141. 929  11 
150, 724  86 
89. 783  00 
73. 337  31 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Knmber  of  vessels. 
>  Steam.    Sail.  |  Tonnage. 


$1, 578, 174  42 
691. 519  68 
836. 136  00 
575,  785  00 
184. 192  06 
199,  242  19 
141,  929  01 
114, 147  28 
88,187  00 
316, 605  24 


4,680.557  61 


4.725,917  88 


$36,  570  22  I 
860  00 
13, 746  00 


4.906  08 
315  00 


217  I 
105 

37  ' 

75  I 

40 

28 

27 


56, 397  30 


25 


117 
227 

66  j 
21  I 
43  I 
61  I 
16 
41  I 

13 


275,417 
27,616 
60.817 

111,220 
63,208 
62,970 

100.997 

10,205 

6,60e 

45,510 


663 


633    772,5« 


The  imports,  coming  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  have  consisted  of  provisions,  groceries,  liquors,  wines, 
dry  goods,  drugs  and  medicines,  furniture,  lumber  and  building  mate- 
rials,  hardware,  saddlery,  hats,  shoes,  ready-made  clothing,  wearing 
apparel,  soaps,  perfumeries,  cigars  and  tobacco.  These  aggregate  the 
sum  of  $7,980,279.47. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  consist  mainly  of  provisions,  gro- 
ceries', dry  goods,  drugs  and  medicines,  furniture,  lumber  and  building 
materials,  shoes,  hats,  oils,  soaps,  and  tobacco.  Among  such  provisions 
are  to  be  mentioned  especially,  pork,  salt  beef,  flour,  and  all  kinds  of 
cured  fish,  imported  in  very  considerable  quantities,  and  constitute  now 
indispensable  elements  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  codntry.  As  to 
groceries,  sugars,  rice,  lard,  batter,  cheese,  and  hams  are  worthy  of  note 
here.  As  to  dry- goods,  denims  are  in  constant  demand,  holding  their 
own  above  all  other  similar  goods  in  popular  favor,  while  the  other  im- 
ports named  are  steadily  increasing  in  quantity  and  value. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  aggregate  in  value  the  sum  of 
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$4,880,557.61 ;  those  from  all  other  countries,  $3,099,721.86— making  a 
difterence  in  favor  of  the  former  of  $1,780,835.75. 

PRICES  OF  AND  DUTIES  UPON  THE   CHIEF  AlMERICAN  IMPORTS. 

Of  coarse,  the  prices  of  articles  sold  at  Port-au-Prince,  although  most 
of  the  open  ports  of  the  republic  are  now  making  their  own  importa- 
tions, determine  largely  the  prices  of  like  articles  sold  elsewhere  in  the 
country.    The  duties  are  the  same  everywhere. 

The  articles  hereafter  named,  constituting  the  chief  American  imports 
into  Hayti,  have  sold  in  the  markets  of  Port-au-Prince  during  the  year 
at  the  following  prices,  after  the  payment  of  all  charges  thereon,  includ- 
ing the  duties  as  stated: 


ArticleB. 


Price. 


Duty. 


riour per  barrel. 

Do per  quarter  barrel.. 

Pork per  barrel. 

Soil  beef do... 

Do per  balf  barrel. 

Do per  quart er  barrel . 

Hama perpouud. 

Bntter per  case  100  pounds. 

lArd do  .. 

Rice do... 

Codfish per  tierce. 

Markerel per  ba?  rel . 

Hfrrinjjs do  .. 

Uerrioeii,  smoked per  box. 

Sosp..... .'...do  .. 

Tobtcco per  pound. 

Lumber,  pine. per  1.000  feet. , 

l«'e perpouud. 

Deoims peraane  (4  aanes  =  5  yards) . . 

Drills r. ..do... 

Friiit« do... 

Printed  cords do... 


-I- 


$10  00  to 

2  50  to 

24  00  to 

20  00  to 

10  00  to 

6  00  to 

15  Ut 

26  00  to 

18  00  to 

4  00  to 

15  00  to 

0  00  to 
6  00  to 

30  to 

1  20  to 
20  to 

28  00  to 

3  to 

22  to 

22  to 

14 


$12  00 

3  25 

26  00 

25  00 

12  00 

6  00 

30 

50  00 

20  00 

6  00 

45  00 

12  00 

9  00 

75 

1  40 

30 

35  00 

5 

28 

28 


$1.68  per  barrel. 

■  12.45  per  barrel. 
I  12.25  i)er  barrel. 

I 

I  $3.38  per  100  pounds. 

$1.25  i>er  case. 
I  I)o. 

:  $1.38  per  100  pounds. 
I  69  cents  per  100  pounds. 
,  69  cents  per  barrel. 
I  Do. 

I  15  cents  per  box. 

22  cents  iK»r  box. 
I  6  cents  per  pound. 
1  $3.75  iH^rl.UOO  feet. 


The  duties  charged  upon  the  last-named  articles  will  be  found  as 
stated  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

According  to  figures  furnished  from  what  is  deemed  reliable  sources, 
it  is  stated  that  for  the  year  1879-'80  there  were  imported  from  the 
Tnited  States,  through  the  port  of  Port-au-Prince,  the  following  articles : 

Tierces  of  coddsh 9,440 

BamjiB  of  pork 26,427 

Barrt^lRofttoiir 28,726 

Barrels  of  herrings  and  mackerels 14,624 

Boxes  of  red  herrings 36,020 

Boxes  of  soap ir>2.561 

Boxfwof  lard  and  butter 6,617 

Aggregating  in  value  |1, 704,944.22. 

It  is  estimated  in  view  of  the  above  figures,  which  certainly  do  not 
exceed  the  yearly  demand  in  this  regard,  generally,  that  the  usual 
monthly  supply  of  the  seven  articles  named  must  be  as  follows:. 

Tierces  of  codfiah : 800 

Barrelsofpork 2,400 

Barrels  of  flour 2,400 

Rarreli  of  herring  and  mackerel 1,200 

Boxes  of  red  hernng 3,000 

Boxes  of  lard  and  bntter 550 

Boxes  of  soap 1,2700 

It  is  said  with  regard  to  pork,  to  suit  this  market,  there  should  be 
from  8  to  12  pieces  only  in  a  barrel  of  200  pounds ;  that  it  should  be  of 
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rose-color  and  as  fat  as  possible;  well  and  closely  packed,  withont 
empty  space  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel.  This  article  has  sold  well  in 
this  market. 

As  to  flour,  various  brands  are  sold  in  Hayti.  Much  is  very  good. 
Flour  coming  from  Boston  sells,  it  is  said,  generally,  for  from  25  to  50 
cents  per  barrel  less  than  that  from  Xew  York.  This  is  owing,  proba- 
bly, to  the  diflFerence  in  appearance  of  the  barrels.  At  New  York,  flour 
is  usually  transferred,  at  shipment,  to  new  barrels,  which,  on  their  arri- 
val here,  appear  clean  and  bright,  making  the  impression  that  the  con- 
tent sare  fresh  and  good.  Wise  and  careful  packing  is,  in  this  case, 
profitable.  Flour  in  quarter-barrels  sometimes  sells  well  here,  espec- 
ially when  the  demand  in  the  country  therefor  is  increased  by  reason 
of  a  lack  of  bananas;  and  people  from  the  interior  are  compelled  to 
carry  it  to  their  homes,  over  the  mountains,  on  their  faithful  bouriques. 

American  lard  and  butter  imported  in  cases  of  100  pounds,  in  cans  of 
5  and  10  pounds,  of  pure  quality,  with  cans  well  soldered,  are  well  re- 
ceived in  Haytian  markets,  commanding  good  prices  and  having  ready 
sales. 

Codfish  and  all  sorts  of  herrings  are  in  constant  demand  in  this  coun- 
try :  for,  prepared  with  the  vegetables  grown  here,  they  make  relishing 
food  for  the  common  people. 

The  importation  of  tobacco  has  been  improving  in  quantity,  if  not  in 
quality,  latterly.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  common  qualities  of  Kentucky 
have  replaced  the  finer  kinds  of  Virginia  tobacco.  A  cheap  article 
seems  to  be  desired.  From  Louisville,  very  strong,  brown  grades  of 
tobacco  are  imported  which  seem  to  be  enjoyed.  The  brown  is  used  in 
the  pipe  and  for  chewing,  while  the  brighter  sorts  are  employed  in 
making  what  is  called  the  American  cigar,  which  is  used  very  gener- 
ally, replacing  almost  entirely  all  other  kinds. 

American  soap,  an  article  manufactured  at  New  York,  is  imported 
into  this  country,  and  used  in  the  largest  quantities.  No  soap  known 
here  is  valued  as  this  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  Haytian  washerwoman 
shows  her  appreciation  of  it  by  using  it  in  preference  to  all  other. 

The  surcharge  of  imports  is  50  per  cent,  of  the  duty  thereon,  which  is 
credited  to  the  caisse  d'amortissement. 

COTTON  GOODS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

With  respect  to  cotton  goods  of  the  United  States  imported  into  this 
country  during  the  year,  it  is  not  possible  to  report,  generally,  such 
considerable  improvement  as  might  be  desirable.  And  yet  there  have 
been  some  importatioils  of  this  class  of  goods. 

A  prominent  mercantile  house  of  Port-au-Prince  reports  the  importa- 
tion of  10,000  pieces  of  denims  of  25  yards  each,  making  250,000 yards? 
4,000  pieces  of  calico  of  25  yards  each,  making  100,000  yards ;  and  5,000 
pieces  of  prints  of  25  yards  each,  making  125,000  yards. 

The  most  prominent  business  house  in  this  city  states  that  it  has  im- 
ported this  year  and  sold  at  reasonable  figures  between  600,000  and 
800,000  yards  of  American  cotton  goods,  consisting  of  denims,  drills, 
prints,  and  printed  cords. 

The  leading  member  of  the  first  house  referred  to,  when  asked  why 
importations  of  this  class  of  goods  were  not  larger,  replied  by  sayiugt 
as  regards  denims  they  maintain  their  own;  they  are  imported,  for  they 
are  always  in  demand.  In  order,  however,  to  compete  in  this  markt*t 
in  a  general  way  with  the  Manchester  manufacturers  of  cotton  goo<l»r 
it  is  necessary  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  make  larger 
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concessions  as  to  patterns  and  qualities  of  cloth.  Every  country  La» 
ita  own  taste  and  its  demands  for  special  and  peculiar  grades  of  goods, 
and  these  must  be  duly  consulted  in  trade.  For  instance,  he  continued^ 
last  year,  when  desiring  to  make  a  large  purchase  in  the  United  States, 
a  firm  with  which  he  was  proposing  to  deal  said  to  him,  "You  must 
take  our  prints  as  they  are;  we  have  no  others.  While  in  Manchester 
daring  the  same  tour,  he  found  the  manufacturers  ready  and  willing  ta 
make  every  nee<led  concession  as  regards  pattern  and  grade  of  cloth. 
Further,  he  said,  to  confirm  his  opinion,  two  years  ago  large  quantities 
of  American  white  cottons  were  imported,  and  apparently  Manchester 
goods  of  this  class  were  losing  ground,  when  Manchester  manufacturers- 
began  to  produce  goods  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States,  with  con- 
cessions as  to  width  and  length  important  in  view  of  certain  custom- 
house regulations  of  this  country,  and  also  as  to  grade  of  goods;  and 
hence  such  manufacturers  took  the  market.  "  One  of  my  neighbors,'^' 
to  use  the  very  words  of  the  gentleman,  "  who  continued  to  import  white 
cottons  from  the  United  States  was  caught  with  a  stock  of  such  goods* 
on  hand  which  could  only  be  sold  at  large  loss." 

It  is  very  certain  that  so  soon  as  the  considerations  suggested  here 
are  fully  regarded,  appreciated,  and  accepted  by  American  manufactu- 
rers of  cotton  goods,  in  any  efforts  o^  theirs  to  supply  the  demands  of 
this  market  in  that  behalf,  their  manufacturers  will  meet  here  a  ready 
sale  at  remunerative  rat^s. 

As  to  duties  upon  cotton  goods,  reference  is  made  to  that  part  of  the 
appendix  to  this  report  bearing  on  that  subject,  as  already  stated. 

NATIONALITY  OF  VESSELS    ENGAGED    IN  THE    CARRYING    TRADE   OF 

HAYTI. 

The  trade  of  Hayti,  as  regards  its  navigation,  divides  itself  into  two* 
parts,  that  which  is  coastwise  and  that  which  is  foreign.  The  former,. 
so  far  as  Port-au-Prince,  the  principal  commercial  city  of  the  republic,. 
is  concerned,  is  of  considerable  importance.  Connected  therewith,  and  , 
belonging  to  a  Haytian  company  called  ^'  Le  Service  Acc616r6,"  there 
are  five  small  steamships,  aggregating  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty  tons. 
According  to  a  contract  had  with  the  government  this  company  receives- 
a  large  annual  subvention,  said  to  be  $64,000.  Mauy  small  sailing  ves- 
sels of  divers  sizes,  bought  generally,  some  built  in  the  country,  are 
enfi^ged  also  in  this  service.  Their  total  capacity  aggregates  perhaf)s. 
720  tons.  The  ships  of  "  Le  Service  Acc616r6''  leaving  Port-auPrince 
make  four  voyages  per  month  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  country^ 
and  the  sailing  vessels  make  weekly  voyages  therefrom. 

There  is  a  projected  line  of  two  or  more  steamships,  which  would  add 
two  trips  per  month  to  the  north  and  two  to  the  south  of  the  republic,. 
tooching  at  all  ports  in  either  direction,  going  and  returning.  Th& 
subvention  asked  of  the  government  in  this  case  is  $36,000  per  annum., 
A  contract  has  been  voted  by  the  Corps  Legislatif  to  such  effect,  and. 
now  awaits  the  signature  of  the  President.  This  company  is  to  be  called 
the  National  Coast  Line  of  steamers. 

The  foreign  branch  of  the  Haytian  carrying  trade  is  composed  of 
foreign  sailing  vessels  and  steamships,  with  certain  sailing  vessels  fly- 
ing the  Haytian  flag,  which  belong  mainly  to  citizens  of  foreign  coun* 
tries.  Daring  the  calendar  year  1880, 215  steamships  visited  the  harbor 
of  Portan-Prince ;  during  the  same  period  110  sailing  vessels  visited 
the  port.  During  the  fiscal  year  1880-^81,  217  steamships  and  117  sail- 
ing vessels  visited  this  port.    The  former  aggregate  249,220  tons ;  the 
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latter  26,197  tons;  the  total  aggregated  capacity  of  both  being  275^417 
tons. 

The  nationality  of  the  steamships  engaged  in  this  trade  is  for  the 
most  part  English,  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  No  American  steam- 
ship has  anchored  in  this  port,  to  deliver  or  to  receive  cargo,  for  the 
past  four  years.  The  sailing  vessels  are,  in  the  main,  American,  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  IN'orwegian,  and  Haytian. 

Port  charges  upon  sailing  vessels  amount  to  about  $2  per  ton,  and 
steamships  pay  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  ton  upon  all  freight  delivered. 

Sailing  vessels  are  detained  till  even  all  duties  upon  their  cargoes  are 
paid,  while  steamships  may  deliver  their  cargoes  and  sail  at  once,  their 
agents  being  held  to  answer  for  any  charges  found  against  them. 

Lighthouse  dues  in  the  harbor  of  Port  au-Prince  are  excessive;  upon 
foreign  vessels,  steam  and  sail,  they  are  6  cents,  and  upon  Haytian  ves- 
sels, 3  cents  per  ton.  In  construing  and  applying  the  hiw  in  this  case, 
as  if  the  authorities  would  enforce  this  regulation  in  the  severest  man- 
ner possible,  the  charge  is  exacted  upon  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  ves- 
sel. This  charge  and  the  manner  of  its  exaction  have  provoked  parnest 
protests  and  remonstrance  from  the  several  governments  whose  citizens 
experience  specially  their  effects;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  soon,  a 
change  will  be  made  in  this  regard.  Until  very  lately,  beside  the  dis- 
crimination made  as  regards  light-dues,  in  favor  of  Haytian  vessel^,  other 
discriminations  were  made  in  their  favor  as  to  tonnage  duties.  How* 
ever,  these  last  discriminations  have  been  removed  recently,  and  in  sack 
regard  foreign  and  Haytian  vessels  have  been  placed  upon  the  same 
footing. 

ATLAS  STEA^fSHIP  COMPANY. 

As  regards  the  seven  great  lines  of  steamships  engaged  in  the  Hay- 
tian trade,  the  Atlas,  the  Boyal  Mail,  the  Imperial  German^  the  West 
India  and  Pacific,  the  Transatlantic,  the  Harrison,  and  the  llerera  line 
of  Spanish  steamships,  making  regular  monthly  and  semi-monthly 
visits  to  the  harbor  of  Port-au-Prince  during  the  past  year,  the  first  is 
worthy  of  special  mention  here.  This  is  so  for  several  reasons,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  that  in  the  absence  of  a  steamship  company  fly- 
ing the  American  flag,  it  is  doing  the  carrying  trade  between  New  York 
and  this  republic.  Its  history,  briefly  stated,  will  show  not  only  its 
growth,  but  the  importance  and  value  of  the  trade  in  which  it  is  engaged, 
■as  well  as  the  facilities  which  it  affords  for  the  support  and  extension 
of  such  trade. 

The  Atlas  line  of  steamers  was  organized  in  1871  by  Messrs.  Pim^ 
Forwood  &  Co.,  of  State  street.  New  York,  and  their  connections 
Messrs.  Leech,  Harrison  &  Forwood,  of  Liverpool.  The  object  of  the 
line  was  to  develop  the  trade  between  the  United  States,  the  West  In- 
-dies,  and  the  South  American  republics.  At  the  time  of  the  organiza- 
tion there  existed  no  regular  line  of  steamers ;  occasionally  vessels  were 
dispatched,  but  with  no  regularity,  and  no  postal  system  prevailed. 
Jamaica  was  the  first  objective  point  of  the  new  enterprise.  Sir  John 
Peter  Grant  was  then  the  governor  of  the  island.  He  succeeded  to  this 
trust  very  shortly  after  the  riots  that  occurred  there  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Governor  Byre.  The  state  of  the  island,  the  people,  it« 
revenues,  and  its  trade,  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Sir  Peter  Grant  recog- 
nized that  the  true  policy  of  a  statesman  was  to  build  up  the  foreign 
intercourse  of  a  country,  so  to  elevate  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  in 
^  commercial  view  to  increase  the  products  and  the  markets  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  island.    He  saw  in  the  United  States  a  great  outlet  for  the 
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products  of  the  island,  particularly  for  its  fruits,  which  were  then  value- 
less. He  arranged  with  Messrs.  Pim,  Forwood  &  Co.,  through  their 
senior  partner,  Mr.  A.  Forwood,  that  they  should  di8pat<vh  a  steamer 
monthly  between  New  York  and  Kingston,  bound  to  perform  its  voyage 
under  heavy  penalties  within  a  limited  time,  so  as  to  insure  the  fruit 
arriving  in  condition.  The  enterprise  now  merged  in  the  Atlas  line 
thus  commenced,  and  for  a  year  or  two  afforded  no  pecuniary  encour- 
agement to  its  proprietors.  The  people  of  Jamaica  were  slow  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  were  so  careless  in  packing 
their  fruit  that  it  decayed  on  the  voyage.  The  company,  however,  per- 
severed, and  gradually  an  improvement  was  wrought  in  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  trade. 

The  Atlas  Company  have  kept  well  ahead  of  the  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness, increasing  the  number  of  its  vessels,  until  from  a  commencement 
by  a  monthly  boat,  they  send  from  New  York  a  vessel  every  fourteen 
days  to  Kingston  laden  with  American  provisions  and  manufactures, 
and  from  that  place  they  have  a  fast  steamer  every  ten  days;  the  last 
known  arrival  in  New  York  having  on  board  8,000  barrels  of  oranges 
and  5,000  bunches  of  bananas,  besides  coffee  and  other  produce.  The 
company  whilst  thus  caring  for  its  Jamaica  trade  have  not  forgotten 
other  fields  that  afford  an  outlet  for  American  enterprise,  and  its  opera- 
tions at  the  present  moment  embrace  the  dispatch  of  a  steamer  to  Port- 
auPrince  every  ten  days,  calling  at  most  of  the  outports  of  Hayti.  It 
also  has  a  line  to  Porto  Rico  and  Maracaibo,  and  a  fortnightly  service 
to  the  United  States  of  Colombia  and  Colon.  In  addition  it  has  quite 
recently  inaugurated  a  coastwise  service  in  Jamaica  and  an  interinsnlar 
service  in  the  Bahamas.  Engaged  in  the  various  services  the  company 
has  fourteen  iron-built  steamers  of  various  sizes  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  trade,  of  19,500  tonnage,  valued  at  $2,000,000.  The  vessels 
are  all  manned  in  New  York,  and  are  supplied  there  with  all  their  re- 
qnirements.  They  carry  the  mails  to  and  from  most  of  the  places  indi- 
cated, affording  the  only  means  of  postal  intercourse. 

The  bulk  of  the  coffee  crop  of  Hayti  is  sent  via  New  York  by  this 
line,  the  owners  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  selling  it  in  New  York 
or  ordering  it  to  be  sent  to  any  European  market  at  a  through  rate  of 
freight.  European  and  Canadian  goods  are  also  carried  at  through 
rates  via  New  York  by  ships  of  this  company,  thus  making  use  of  the 
great  natural  advantages  of  New  York  as  an  entr&pSt  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  products  of  the  world.  All  these  advantages  have  been 
afforded  to  commerce  without  any  extra  cost  to  trade,  as  the  rates  of 
freight  are  the  same  as  charged  by  sailers.  The  line  is  not  without 
interest  to  those  unable  to  bear  the  rigors  of  aJNorthem  winter;  many 
passengers  travel  by  its  vessels  to  these  interesting  tropical  regions. 

For  the  calendar  year  1880,  the  service  performed  by  this  line,  be- 
*  tween  New  York  and  Port-au-Prince,  as  regards  the  importation  of 
protisions  and  dry  goods  from  the  United  States,  not  to  mention  specie, 
is  represented  by  the  figures,  which  show  as  well  the  value  of  the  articles 
imported,  namely,  $849,487.10.  For  the  fiscal  year  1880-'81,  the  amount 
of  provisions  and  dry  goods  carried  by  the  ships  of  the  same  line  be- 
tween the  same  points  aggregate  in  value  $870,759.95.  As  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  line  for  the  year  1880-'81,  with  respect  to  the  exportation  of 
Haytian  products  from  Port-auPrince  to  New  York,  not  to  mention 
other  things,  it  has  carried  quite  70,000  sacks  of  coffee,  and  has  carried 
regularly  monthly  or  semi-monthly  the  mails  between  the  United  States, 
including  correspondence  for  Europe  via  New  York  and  Port-au-Prince. 
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PORT   CHARGES. 

With  respect  to  port  charges  of  every  sort,  reference  is  made  to  the 
ap])eiidix  of  this  report,  where  they  will  be  found  fullj'  detailed.  It  is 
not  pretended  by  any  one  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  onerous.  Even 
a  small  vessel,  not  exceeding  in  her  capacity  200  tons,  is  required  to 
pay  therefor  not  less  than  $400 ;  and  her  captain  would  feel  himself 
ibrtunate  were  his  ship  permitted  to  leave  promptly  upon  the  payment 
of  charges  not  exceeding,  in  the  aggregate  this  sam. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Perhaps,  in  nothing  has  popular  confidence  shown  itself  in  larger 
measure  favorable  to  the  present  administration  of  the  government 
than  in  the  general  improvement  that  the  people  have  been  making 
upon  their  private  property  in  the  cities  and  the  country  during  the 
past  year.  Large  private  and  business  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
and  about  Port-au-Prince,  and  in  every  direction  therefrom,  along  the 
plains  and  the  mountains,  the  evidences  of  improvement  in  buildings, 
fences,  and  premises  are  numerous  and  incontestable. 

While  such  improvement  of  private  property  is  apparent,  except  the 
-erection  of  the  new  National  Palace  upon  the  site  of  the  old,  and  the 
•exposition  building  already  mentioned,  there  have  been  no  public  im- 
provements worthy  of  note.  With  regard  to  the  palace  soon  to  be  so 
far  finished  as  to  be  occupied  by  the  presidential  household,  it  may  be 
said  truthfully  that  it  is  a  large,  well-constructed,  and  beautifully  loca- 
ted building,  from  the  upper  gallery  of  which  a  person  may  look  out 
upon  one  of  the  most  lovely  sea-views  of  the  world.  The  building,  com- 
posed of  wood,  brick,  and  iron,  covered  with  plates  of  zinc,  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  resist  any  shock  of  earthquake.  It  was  erected  for  tem- 
porary and  provisional  purposes ;  but  it  turns  out  to  be  so  well  planned 
and  built  that  all  concerned  are  pleased  to  accept  it  as  well  adapted  for 
general  and  permanent  use.  When  completed,  it  will  be  substantial, 
lasting,  and  convenient.    Its  cost  is  said  to  be,  so  far,  very  reasonable. 

THE  PORT-AU-PRINCE  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

The  Port-au-Prince  Railroad  Company  is  purely  an  American  institu- 
tion, having  offices  at  New  York  and  at  Port-au-Prince.  The  president 
and  board  of  directors  reside  at  New  York,  and  a  resident  director  and 
superintendent  at  Port-au-Prince.  The  company  have  now  four  miles 
of  track  laid  within  the. city  limits.  It  has  also  ten  passenger  cars,  ten 
freight  cars,  and  seventy  horses.  It  is  also  doing  a  thriving  transfer 
business,  keeping  eleven  drays  constantly  employed  in  transferring 
freight  and  baggage.  Eighty-two  men  are  kept  constantly  at  work  by 
the  company.  All  forage  supplies  and  materials  used  in  operatin^f  the 
road  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  as  there  can  only  be  ob- 
tained in  this  market  a  fractional  part  of  the  amount  of  forage  re<|uiped 
to  feed  its  horses.  It  is  reported  that  the  city  of  Port  au-Prince  has  a 
population  of  30,000  souls;  at  the  same  time  the  company  find  thj^t  only 
six  passenger  cars  are  required  to  carry  the  traveling  public.  In  1881 
it  carried  about  400,000  passengers. 

The  company  have  extended  their  lines  in  the  past  year  from  the 
terminus  of  the  Champ  de  Mai^  to  the  new  Exposition  Building;  also 
from  the  "La  Place"  junction  to  the  Northern  Portal,  thence  to  the  sea- 
aide;  and  it  anticipates  that  if  the  condition  of  the  country  will  warrant 
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it  in  doing  so,  to  extend  its  line  in  the  coming  year  to  Biroton,  a  dis- 
tance of  tliree  miles.  On  the  24tli  of  June,  1881,  a  conflagration  took 
place,  which  destroyed  the  company's  offices,  store-house,  ware-rooms, 
carshed,  and  stables;  but  ample  arrangements  have  been  made  for  re- 
placing them  with  more  modern  and  convenient  buildings,  which  will  in 
fact  improve  in  very  considerable  manner  the  appearance  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  city  in  which  its  buildings  are  to  be  located,  and  enhance 
largely  the  value  of  adjoining  and  surrounding  property. 

The  affairs  of  this  company  are  at  present  managed  apparently  with 
wisdom  and  efficiency,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  ultimately  this 
enterprise  will  prove  profitable  to  its  owners,  as  well  as  conducive  gen- 
erally to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Portau  Prince. 

LATE  ACTS  OF  THE   CORPS  LEGISLATIF. 

The  subjects  upon  which  late  legislation  has  been  had  of  general 
interest  worthy  of  mention  here,  are,  first,  a  special  appropriation  of 
$104,310.78,  made  September  28,  1880,  to  be  expended,  by  direction  of 
the  secretary  of  state  of  war  and  marine,  for  certain  articles  named  in 
the  law,  as  follows : 

For  7,406  rifles $45,073  41 

For -2,400  quartor-kegs  of  powder 17,035  28 

For  10  caaes  of  Kemiugtou  cartridges 202  09 

For  1  advicoboat  of  war 32,000  00 

For  canoes  and  materialH 10,000  00 

Total  as  stated 104,310  78 

Arms  and  ammunition  used  by  the  Haytian  forces  come  mainly  from 
the  United  States;  and  hitherto  the  vessels  which  composed  the  navy 
of  this  country  came  silmost  entirely  from  the  same  quarter.  The  Senti- 
nelle,  the  advice-boat,  provided  for  in  the  above  legislation  was  built  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  constitutes  at  present  the  only  war  vessel  of  serv- 
ice in  the  navy  of  Hayti. 

Second.  On  the  29th  September  last  a  law  providing  for  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Haytian  land  and  naval  forces,  fixing  the  contingent  of 
men  to  be  recruited  for  the  year  1881,  and  establishing  the  personnel  of 
the  arsenals,  the  corps  of  engineers,  the  hospitals,  and  the  bureaus  of 
the  various  ports,  was  enacted.  According  to  this  law  the  land  force  is 
to  consist  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  the  half  of  each  regiment,  battalion, 
arul  the  staflF  serving  by  turns,  change  thereof  being  made  every  month. 
The  naval  force  only  is  not  subject  to  such  change,  but  constitutes  a  per- 
manent service. 

The  general  staff  is  composed  of  thirty  oflBcers,  from  the  grade  of  adju- 
tant-general to  that  of  general  of  division,  who  receive  the  salaries  due 
to  their  respective  grades.  Tbe  staff  ot  the  President  is  composed  of 
thirty  officers  of  all  grades,  whose  salaries  are  fixed  by  special  law. 

Thirty-four  regiments  of  infantry  of  250  men  each  constitute  this 
branch  of  the  army,  making  8,500  men ;  but  500  of  these  soldiers,  com- 
posing the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth  regiments,  are  reserved  for 
special  service. 

The  artillery  consists  of  four  regiments,  the  first  regiment  of  which  is 
<*omposed  of  three  battalions,  and  the  other  three  each  of  two  battalions, 
presenting  together  a  force  of  2,177  men. 

The  gendarmery  is  composed  of  forty-three  companies  of  43  men  each, 
in  ikiug  1,849  men.  And  the  guard  of  the  President,  grena  liers,  and 
chasseurs  afoot,  sharpshooters,  artillerymen,  grenadi*  rs,  and  chasseurs 
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mounted,  constituting  six  corps,  each  consists  of  300  men,  making  an 
effective  force  of  1,800. 

The  personnel  of  the  arsenals  located  at  Port-au-Prince,  Cape  Haytien, 
Aux  Cayes,  Jeremie,  Gonaives,  St.  Marc,  Jacmel,  and  of  the  artillery 
magazines  of  the  chief  places  of  other  arrondissemeuts,  consist  of  47G 
men,  and  that  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  of  the  hospitals,  and  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  open  ports,  altogether,  consist  of  1,518  men. 

The  navy  is  composed  of  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment, whose  crews  are  distributed  as  the  importance  of  the  service  re- 
quires. 

The  law  authorizes  the  secretary  of  state  of  war  to  recruit,  for  the 
year  1881,  trom  the  different  communes,  men  enough  to  fill  all  vacancies 
existing  in  the  army,  observing,  in  providing  this  contingent,  the  mode 
of  drawing  by  lot  established  by  the  act  of  the  28th  of  November,  184(5. 

The  clothing  and  arming  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  are  to  be  regii- 
lated  by  order  of  the  President  of  the  republic. 

This  act  repeals  all  laws  and  provisions  inconsistent  with  it,  and  pro- 
vides for  its  execution  by  the  secretaries  of  state  of  war  and  marine,  and 
of  the  interior,  and  of  agriculture. 

With  regard  to  the  army  it  is  proper  to  state  that  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  given  lately  to  the  improved  organization,  clothing,  arm- 
ing, and  discipline  of  all  branches  of  the  national  troops,  and  their 
appearance  and  behavior  on  parade  or  elsewhere  demonstrate  the  de- 
sirable effects  of  such  action. 

Of  course,  one  must  never  fail  to  comprehend  in  his  estimate,  would 
he  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  Haytian  forces,  the  national  guard ;  n  fact 
the  national  militia,  of  large  numbers,  well  uniformed  and  drilled,  hold- 
ing itself  ready  to  move  at  once,  as  the  public  necessity  may  require. 
Composed  largely  of  the  employes  of  the  government,  this  organization 
is  presumed  to  be  specially  loyal  and  faithful  to  the  existing  adminis- 
tration. 

Third.  On  the  7th  day  of  October,  1880,  as  proposed  by  the  President, 
a  law  was  passed  by  the  Corps  Legislatifl  increasing  and  fixing,  from  the 
15th  of  December  f«>lloYing,  the  export  duty  upon  logwood,  to  $1.50  per 
one  thousand  pounds  without  prejudice  of  the  surtax.  The  reason  given 
in  the  preamble  of  the  law  for  augmenting  this  duty  by  50  cents,  is  the 
importance  of  increasing  in  the  interest  of  the  country  the  public  reve- 
nues. 

Fourth.  On  the  7th  day  of  October,  1880,  an  act,  also  proposed  by 
the  government,  was  passed  repealing  the  law  of  the  10th  of  August, 
1843,  with  regard  to  the  naturalization  and  navigation  of  vessel^  en- 
gaged in  Haytian  commerce,  and  providing  that  from  the  publication 
thereof  Haytian  vessels  built  outside  of  the  country  and  sailing  abroad 
should  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  tonnage  dues.  Henceforth  for- 
eign-built vessels,  other  than  those  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade,  al- 
though they  have  been  duly  naturalized  and  paid  therefor  the  amount 
demanded  by  the  government,  are  required  to  pay  the  usual  port-charges, 
except  those  of  fountains,  lights,  and  change  of  port.  The  reason  given 
for  the  change  indicated  in  this  legislation  is  that  such  practice  tended 
to  create  and  foster  smuggling. 

Fifth.  In  instituting  its  new  postal  service,  it  was  necessary  for  Hay ti 
to  provide  stamps  suited  thereto.  Accordingly,  on  the  7th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1880,  a  law  was  passed  enacting  that,  from  the  Ist  day  of  Jannary, 
1881,  there  should  be  provided  and  put  in  circulation  postal  stamps  of 
thirteen  different  values,  namely,  1  gourde,  20,  15, 8, 7,  6,  4,  3,  2, 1  cen- 
times, and  8,  4,  2  millimes. 
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Such  stamps  bear  a  viguette  representing  the  arms  of  the  republic ; 
are  distinguished  by  their  several  colors,  and  each  indicates  its  value. 
niey  are  made  abroad,  and  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the 
same  regulations  as  similar  stamps  are  made  in  countries  where  they 
have  been  adopted.  Their  sale  is  regulated  by  direction  of  the  secre- 
tary^ of  state  of  finances,  and  special  penalties  are  provided  against 
counterfeiting  and  using  them  a  second  time. 

Sixth.  By  a  law  passed  October  7, 1880,  provision  is  made  that  after 
the  Ist  day  of  January,  1881,  there  shall  be  used  upon  commercial  and 
other  business  papers,  according  to  the  amount  represented  in  each, 
fifteen  different  kinds  of  stamps,  as  follows: 

Cents. 

Blue  atamp  fur  rfceiptH,  one  gourde 02 

Ho«e  atauip  for  bill  of  lading,  for  the  interior 20 

Yellow  stamp  for  bill  of  lading,  for  exxmrtntion 70 

Clear  gra^-,  blue-tinted  stamp  for  commercial  papers,  of  10,  20,  35, 
5(),  70  centimes;  1,  1.35,  1.50,  2,  3,  5,  and  10  gourdes. 

These  stamps  bear  the  arms  of  the  republic,  with  their  value  and 
their  service;  the  first  three  sorts  are  square,  and  the  others  oblong,  in 
form.     Upon  bill  of  exchange  stamps  are  rated  as  follows: 

Cents. 

For  200  gourdes 0.20 

For  200  lO  500  gourdes 0.50 

For  500  to  1,000  gourdes 1.00 

For  1,000  to  2,000  gourdes 1.50 

For  2,000  to  3,000  gourdes 2.00 

For  3,000  to  5,000  gourdes 3.00 

For  5,000  to  10,000  gourdes 5.00 

For  10,000  to  20,000  gotmles 10.00 

This  law,  not  yet  fully  operative  in  the  republic,  it  is  hoped  will,  when 
duly  enforced,  yield  a  revenue  to  the  public  treasury,  justifying  its  en- 
actment. 

Seventh.  With  regard  to  the  submarine  telegraphic  cable:  on  the  1st 
day  of  October,  1880,  the  Corps  Legislatif  approved  and  sanctioned  the 
contract  made  by  Jdr.  Charles  Villevaleix.  charg^  d'affaires  of  Hayti 
in  England,  on  the  2Gth  of  February,  1879,  with  Mr.  John  Pitman 
Hooper,  the  latter  representing  the  Hoopei-'s  telegraph  works,  for  the 
establishment  and  conduct  of  such  enterprise.  The  cable  is  to  be  laid 
from  Ftirt-au  Prince  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  to  be  established  at  the 
expense  of  the  company  named. 

Such  enterprise  established  and  well  managed,  while  it  might  yield 
reasonable  profits  to  its  owners,  would  be  of  large  advantage  and  con- 
venience to  the  country.    When  the  cable  will  be  laid  is  not  known. 

Eighth.  By  act  of  the  10th  day  of  October,  1880,  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  for  the  year  is  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  existing  laws  on 
the  subject,  find  it  is  estimated  that  the  revenues  will  amount  for  the 
year  1880^'81  to  $5,303,600.  Accordingly,  by  an  act  of  the  same  day, 
the  appropriations,  based  upon  such  estimate,  are  made  for  the  fiscal 
year  1880-'81  in  the  sum  of  $4,053,967.01,  aj)portioned  as  follows: 

For  the  departmeii  t  of  .state  of  iiuanceH  and  of  commerce $338, 051  00 

Departiiiettt  of  foreign  relutioDH 214,773  12 

Department  of  war  and  marine 1, 059, 185  32 

DepartmeDt  of  interior 1,194,567  72 

Dcpurtiueiit  of  juHtice 272,826  50 

Departnieut  of  public  iustrnction 575, 187  88 

Department  of  worship 69,375  50 

ToUl 4,053,967  04 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Iq  his  late  message  the  President  of  the  republic,  in  dwelling  upon 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country  for  the  year  IdSO-'Sl,  states  that— 

The  general  receipts  have  amounted  to $4,505,660  t>:> 

From  which  there  have  been  deducted  the  50  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent, 
of  the  caisBC  d'amortitjsement 1,114,134  IK) 

Caisse  of  the  current  service 3,391,525  26 

The  expense  of  twelve  financial  arrondissemeuts,  Fort  de  Pais  not  in- 
cluded, have  amounted  to .3,713,002  14 

These  have  been  distributed  to  the  charge  of  the  different  ministerial 
departments  as  follows: 

Finances  and  commerce |457, 934  27 

Foreign  relations 160, 145  17 

War  and  marine ^ 1,257,047  .V> 

Interior  and  agriculture 1,032,684  Tm 

Justice,  public  instruction,  and  worship 805, 190  40 

3,713.002  14 

There  is  an  excess  of  expenses  of 321,476  **'^ 

These  figures  Lhe  continues],  compared  with  the  budgetary  allowances,  give  an 
excess  of  expenses  by  the  various  ministerial  departments,  except  that  of  jiiHtico.  of 
1893,511.85.  This  difference  will  appear  to  you  natural,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  call  to 
mind  that  the  service  of  1879-1880  had  charged  to  it,  besides  the  payment  of  the  debts 
of  the  preceding  fi;ovcrnment,  those  of  the  revolution  which,  beginning  at  Port-uu- 
yd  itself  into  the  departments  of  the  Artibonite  and  the  North,  aixl. 


Prince,  extended 

more  still,  the  well-known  expenses  of  the  proviwonal  government. 

Already,  by  a  law  of  the  17th  of  Septeml)er,  1880,  you  have  voted  In  favor  of  the 
department  of  war  and  marine  an  extraordinary  credit  of  1104,310.78,  for  the  payment 
of  a  part  of  the  various  expenses  made  at  that  time. 

The  service  of  the  amortissement,  from  the  26th  of  May,  1880,  to  the  30th  of  June, 
1881,  gives  the  following  results : 

Received  by  the  treasurer-general — 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Port-au-Prince |358,330  24 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Cape  Haytien 167,034  26 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Aux  Cay  es 115,978  93 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Jacmel 72,134  01 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Gonaives 33,678  68 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Mirago&ne 27,863  Hi 

Ofthetreasurer  of  Petit  Goave 27,819  60 

Of  the  treasurer  of  J6r6mie 20, 166  39 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Port  de  Paix 12, 761  19 

Ofthetreasurer  of  Aquin 4,718  9?^ 

Of  the  treasurer  of  Ansed'Hainault 888  4:> 

Total 841,378  54 

To  this  amount,  if  there  be  added  the  sum  on  deposit  with  Mr.  Ch.  Noel, 

formerly  consul-general  of  Havti,  that  is 420,517  34 

And  the  premium  on  drafts  sold  in  favor  of  the  caisae  d'amortissement, 

that  is ,.  1,007  t« 

There  will  be  the  sura  of 1,262,903  74 

Which  has  served  for  the  payment,  the  statement  whereof  follows: 

Upon  the  Domingue  loan  pavments  due  coupons  and  bons  de  coupons,  from  the  I»t 
of  January  and  from  the  Ist  of  July,  1881. 

Frmaca. 

First  coupon  bonds 904, 412.  .'O 

Bons  de  coupons 180,8f?2. 5'* 

Amortissement 72,354.0i> 

Commission 5,788. 2.''> 

Second  coupon  bonds 904, 412.  .V) 

Bons  de  coupons 180, 882,  'lO 
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Making  ensemble  a  total  payment  to  the  Credit  Indnstriel  et  Commer- 
cial of $862,261  48 

Commission,  exchange  upon  amounts  sent 5, 973  17 

Payment  to  the  special  bnrean  of  the  service  of  amortissement  for  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  coupons  of  difference 256,668  65 

Preminms  paid  for  drafts  bought 544  16 

1,125,447  46 

There  has  been  subscribed  by  the  chief  of  the  service  of  the  caisse 
iramortissement  up  to  the  12th  July,  1881,  bons  of  interest  for  the 
sum  of $211,212  57 

Up  to  15th  July  of  this  year  the  public  treasurer  has  paid  upon  these 
bons  the  sum  of 102,977  43 

Leaving  a  balance  doe  of 108,235  14 

In  coupons  of  difference  there  is  in  circulation- 
Article  6 : 48,870  79 

Article? 9,786  82 

Article  9 28,619  37 

87.276  98 
Up  to  the  26th  of  May  of  last  year  the  bonds  emitted  upon  the  caisse 

d'amortissement  amounted  to 4,456,310  63 

There  has  been  emitted  since  the  sum  of 872,341  44 

Ensemble 5,328,612  07 

Classed  as  follows: 

Article 5 $425,592  78 

Article 6 2,354,906  42 

Article? 1,150,277  71 

Article  9 1,397,835  16 

5,328  612  07 

At  the  same  date  last  year  there  had  been  retired  from  cir- 

calation  bonds  to  the  amount 254, 196  88 

Prom  that  time  to  the  30th  of  June  of  this  year  there  has 

beenanew  withdrawal  of 207,511  10 

461, 707  98 

There  remains,  theUi  in  circulation 4,866,904  09 

The  withdrawal  was  had  as  follows  by  the  different  public  treasuries: 

Caisse d'araortissement 157,082  64 

Treasorer-general * 104,918  00 

Treasurer  of  Jacmel 9,605  00 

Tpeasnrer  of  Port-au-Prince 188, 602  00 

Treasurer  of  AuxCayes 1,500  00 

ThiB  Withdrawal  has  been  accomplished  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  March,  1880,  which  allows  old  duties  of  the  customs  due 
niider  former  governments  to  be  paid  in  bonds  of  the  caisse  d'amor- 
tissement,  and,  moreover,  by  consequence  thereof,  of  transactions  had 
by  the  department  of  finances  with  a  view  to  diminish  the  sum  of  the 
bonds  in  circulation. 

This  statement  needs  no  comment.    It  is  clear. 

TOUES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Within  the  period  covered  by  this  report  President  Salomon  has  made 
extendeil  tours  to  the  south  and  north  of  the  country.  In  November, 
1880,  leaving  the  capital,  he  went  southward  as  far  as  Aux  Gayes,  and 
in  that  city,  as  in  all  that  section  of  the  country,  his  reception  was  cor- 
<iial  and  enthusiastic.  Aox  Gayes  is  his  native  city,  his  relatives  and 
more  intimate  friends  reside  there,  and  it  was  supposed  that  there  \w 
would  be  received  with  special  ^clat.    In  April  last  he  went  northward.^ 
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as  far  as  Cape  Haytien^  where  the  popalar  demonstration  in  his  honor 
in  the  city  and  throughout  the  region  of  the  north  was  signally  imposing, 
reflecting  the  deep  feeling  of  respect  and  loyalty  entertained  apparently 
toward  him  by  all  classes  of  the  people.  £  verj  where  he  was  hailed  with 
seeming  earnestness  as  the  regenerator,  the  savior,  the  father  of  his 
country.  If  such  feeling  represents  really  the  intelligent  appi'eciatioii 
of  the  national  executive,  leading  the  people  to  sustaining  bim  in  any 
laudable  efforts  which  he  may  make  to  conserve  the  general  good  of  the 
country,  the  hope  of  the  most  sanguine,  as  regards  the  advancement 
and  reilemption  of  this  republic,  may  yet  be  realized. 

JOHN  MERCER  LANGSTON, 

Comul- General 


APPENDIX  TO  nEPORT  OF  1880-'8l. 

SHOWING  DUTIES  LEVIED  AND  COLLKCTKJ>  UPON  AMERICAN  COTTON  GOODS  IMPORTED 
INJO  HAYTI,    AND  CERTAIN  PORT  CHARGES   ESTADLISIIKD  BY  LAW. 

Duties  on  cotton  goods  imported  from  the  United  St4ite^, 

Denims: 

Of  blue  cotton,  called  denims,  of  22  inches  and  under,  per  ell $0  02 

Of  blue  cotton,  called  denims,  of  22  to  30  inches,  per  ell 02^ 

Of  blue  cotton,  called  denims,  over  30  to  36  inches,  per  ell 03 

Calicoes: 

Under  24  inches,  per  ell 01 

Of  24  to  30  inches,  per  ell OI4 

Over  30  to  36  inches,  per  ell 02 

Over  36  to  42  inches,  per  ell 02i 

Of  42  to  50  inches,  per  ell 03 

Of  50  to  60  inches,  per  ell 03i 

Of  fine  cotton  of  30  inches  and  under,  per  ell 04 

Of  common  cotton  of  30  inches  and  under,  per  ell 03 

Prints : 

Printed  calicoes  (chintz),  red,  bine,  and  others,  from  26  to  30  inches  in 

width,  per  ell  — 04 

Printed  calicoes  (chintz),  narrow,  of  26  inches  and  under,  per  ell 03 

Printed  cords  pa.v  same  duty  as  prints. 

Drills  (printed),  of  30  inches  and  under,  per  ell (W 

Port  chanjfH, 

Law  of  June  16,  1871,  modifying  articles  19,  21,  HO,  HI  of  the  law  of  July  13, 1858, 
and  establishing  duties  for  changing  of  ports,  fountain,  pilotage,  and  signaling. 

Article  1.  Every  vessel  sailing  from  tme  port  to  another  shall  pay  the  following 
duty  for  changing  port.  • 

Dues  for  changinc:  of  port : 

1st.  For  vessels  of  100  tuns  and  under |i>  tX> 

2d.  For  vessels  of  100  tons  to  200  tons 30  o<» 

3d.  For  vessels  of  200  tons  to  300  tons .35  tK» 

4th.  For  vessels  of  300  tons  to  400  tons 40  <«> 

5th.  For  vessels  over  400  tonn 50  Oi» 

Art.  2.  Where  marine  fountains  are  found,  for  the  use  of  vessels  eDgage<l  in  foreign 
commerce,  each  of  such  vessels  shall  pay  in  cash: 
Fountain  dues  for  each  vessel : 

From    15  to    50  t-ons ^  »h) 

From    51  to  100  tons 3  i«> 

From  101  to  150  tons 4  54» 

From  151  to  250  tons 6  00 

From  251  to  300  tons 7  5ii 

Over  300  tons 10  oo 

Art.  3.  Besides  the  pilotage  which  shall  be  paid  direct  to  the  pilot,  the  ooromaader 
of  the  port  shall  collect  of  each  vessel,  whatsoever  its  tonnage,  at  the  time  of  grant- 
ing to  it  its  rlearance,  $2. 
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PILOTAGK   DUK8. 

Akt.  4.  A  daty  of  pilotage,  tbe  half  of  which  shall  goto  the  public  treasury  and  the 
other  half  to  be  paid  direct  to  the  pilot  by  vessels,  under  the  responsibility  of  their 
consignee,  is  established  as  follows : 

Ibr  Port-au-Prince. 

When  the  pilot  shall  board  vessels  outside  and  broad  of  the  great  reefs,  the  vessel 
shall  pay : 

For  vesHels — 

Of    50  to  100  tons $4  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 8  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 10  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 12  00 

Above  400  tons 16  00 

And  when  he  shall  have  boarded  theiu  only  within  the  great  reefs,  abreast  of  the 
three  isles,  the  vessel  shall  pay : 

fFor  vessels — 

Of  50  to  100  tons $2  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 4  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 6  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 8  00 

Above  400  tons 10  00 

For  Cape  Baytien, 
The  vessels  boarded  by  the  pilot  at  one  league  broad  of  the  Picolet  shall  pay : 

For  vessels— 

Of  50  to  100  tons $4  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 8  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 10  00 

Of  301  to400ton8 12  00 

Alwve  400  tons 16  00 

When  pilots  shall  not  reach  the  vessels  within  one  league  of  the  Picolet,  this  duty 
Nball  lie: 

For  vessels — 

Of  50  to  100  tons |2  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons •- 4  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 5  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 6  00 

AlMve  400  tons 8  00 

Upon  heaving,  the  vessel  shall  pay : 
For  v€)88els~~~ 

Of  50  to  100  tons $2  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 4  00 

Of  201  to^OOtons «  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 8  00 

Above  400  tons JO  00 

Port  of  Aux  Cayes. 

Vessels  boarded  by  the  pilot  outside  and  to  windward  of  La  Folle,  shall  pay : 
For  such — 

Of  50  to  100  tons $5  00 

Of  101  to200tons 10  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 12  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 16  oO 

Above  400  tons 20  00 

When  they  shall  be  boarded  at  the  Bay  of  Orange  to  westward  of  the  Isle'lk  Yaohes, 
they  shall  pay : 
For  those— 

Of  50  to  100  tons |i3  00 

Of  101  to200ton8 5  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 6  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 8  00 

Above  400  tons igifl25trD7^CA?)g<e 
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Upon  their  departure  they  shall  pay  : 
For  vessels — 

Of  50  to  100  tons |2  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 4  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons fi  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 8  00 

Above  400  tons 10  Ou 

Fort  of  Gonaiv€«. 

Vessels  boarded  outside  of  Point  Lapierre  shall  pay  : 
For  those — 

Of  50  to  100  tons -ti  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 3  Od 

Of  201  to  300  tons 4  0(1 

Of  301  to  400  tons 5  (M» 

Above  400  tons C  00 

Upon  their  departure  they  shall  pay :  ^ 
For  vessels — 

Of  50  to  100  tons ^  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 4  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 6  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons \ 8  00 

Above  400  tons 10  00 

Fort  of  Jaomel, 

Vessels  boarded  at  the  height  of  the  Bay  Baguette  shall  pay : 
Those— 

Of  50  to  100  tons |4  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons 8  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 10  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 12  00 

Above  400  tons U)  00 

Within  the  said  point : 
For  vessels — 

Of  50  to  100  tons $2  00 

Of  101  to  200  tons • 4  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 5  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons «  Wi 

Above  400  tons 8  00 

Upon  their  departure  they  shall  pay : 
For  those — 

Of  50  to  100  tons !?2  m» 

Of  101  to  200  tons 4  iHi 

Of  201  to  300  tons 4 «  («' 

Of  301  to  400  tons 8  OO 

Above  400  tons 10  OO 

ForU  of  Jeremie,St,  MarOy  Aquin^  Miragodne^  and  Fort  de  Faix, 

Vessels  boarded  by  the  pilot  at  one  league  outside  shall  pay  : 
For  those — 

Of  50  to  100  tons |1  '»*» 

Of  101  to.200  tons 2  50 

Of  201  to  300  tons 3  5i» 

Of  301  to400  tons 4  CM 

Above  400  tons 5  0(» 
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Upon  their  departure  they  shall  pay : 
For  ve88els — 

Of  50  to  100  tons $2  00 

Of  101  to*.iOO  tons 4  00 

Of  201  to  300  tons 6  00 

Of  301  to  400  tons 8  00 

Above  400  tons 10  00 

Official  reports  must  be  drawn  np  in  order  to  establish  the  place  where  the  pilot 
shall  have  reached  and  boarded  the  vessel. 

SIGXALUXG  DUES. 

-Vkt.  5.  Where  there  shall  be  lookouts,  every  vessel  shall  pay  §2  through  the  me- 
dium of  its  consignee.  This  duty  can  onlv  be  exacted  when  the  vessel  shall  have 
Im'cu  signaled  in  time  for  the  pilot  to'  board  it  at  the  farthest  distance  prescribed  by 
tlii*  tariffs  hereabove  mentioned. 

Half  of  this  duty  shall  belong  to  the  lookout;  the  other  half  shall  be  paid  to  the 
puhlic  treasury. 

The  present  law  abrogates,  &o. 

DIES  OK  IN8PKCT10N  ORANTKD  TO  THE    DOCTOR  WHO   ASCERTAINS  SANITARY  CONDI- 
TION. 

F<ir  ve«sels  of  100  tons $8  00 

For  vessels  of  101  to  200  tons 12  00 

For  vessels  of  201  to  400  tons 16  00 

LIGHT- HOUSE  DUES. 

According  to  law  April  17,  1880,  Haytiau  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  shall 
r:iy,  on  entering  or  leaving  the  harbor  of  Port-au-Prince,  as  light-house  dues,  3  cents 
}.•  r  ton.    Foreign  vessels  shall  pay  6  cents  per  ton. 

Trade  op  Hayti  by  Ports. 

port-au-prince. 

Statement  thotdng  the  imports  at  Port-au-Prince^  far  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles.  entered.        ^liStiM.  °'  !  ^o«»tri«»  whence  imported. 


Fr  i .  i^ifinn.  groceriea,  drv  goodn,  druei)  an<l  $1, 767, 904  77  '    $439, 963  35     United  States  of  America. 

i  I'^cioes,  fnmitare,  lumber  and  ouild-  .  I 

itii*  mawrialii,  shoes,  hats,  oils,  soaps,  &o.    , 
I>r    ^uods,  hardware,  saddlery,  coals,  salt,  '      758, 304  82        310. 366  84  '  England  and  her  West  Indi* 

\«'.  '  an  colonies. 

l>t .  ifoods,  erocerios,  wines,  liquors.  dru};i«,        375, 737  77  i      129, 951  28  {  France. 

I'  tfamenfs,  ready-made  clothing,  wear- 
ti  appanl.  shoes.  &c.  I  I 

l»'    ::oodi»  and  groceries 462, 151  50  ,      193, 221  61  '  Germany. 

<  • .  H  th<-9.  cigars,  and  sundries 15,  566  00  '         4, 367  74     Island  of  St  Thomas. 

ToUl 3,379,664  86     1,077,870  82  I 
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Statement  ihowing  the  exports  from  Port-au-Prineej  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  IWl. 


Articles. 


Voffee 

Logwood 
Cocoa  — 
Cotton  . . . 
Hides. 


.ponnda. 
.??.do... 
....do  .. 
....do... 
.do... 


Fnatic do 

Wax do.... 

Old  copper do 

Gumgalac do 

Mahogany feet  . 

Honey gallonB.. 

Ai^encan  silver 

CoflRee pounds.. 

Logwood do 

Cocoa do 

Cotton do 

Hides do  ... 

Wax do 

Fastic do 

Old  copper do 

Tortoise  shell do 

Mahogany feet . . 

Honey gallons 

Coffee pounds . . 

Logwood do 

Cocoa do 

Cotton do. . . . 

Hides do.... 

Wax do.... 

Fustic do  ... 

Mahogany  ...• feet. 

Coffee pounds.. 

Logwood do 

Cocoa do 

Cotton do 

Wax do.... 

Mahogany f ee  t . . 

Tortoise  shell pounds.. 


Quantity. 


Total  value  of  exports 

Amount  of  duties .*. . 


10,41^957 

4,850,000 

188,091 

73,820 

60,000 

00,000 

620 

221 

4,725 

27,702 

15,060 


0. 534, 120 

3, 605, 000 

167,088 

33,110 

800 

12, 427 

7,000 

670 

197 

18,646 

1,500 

5, 177, 606 

8, 626,  000 

-  28,083 

87,700 

3,108 

1,543 

48.000 

11.250 

1, 428,  007 

1, 240, 000 

30, 078 

8,180 

483 

3,545 

112 


Value, 
including 
costs  ana 
charges. 


|$1. 240, 914  84 

1        88,800  00 

!        12, 090  46 

7, 382  00 

4. 130  00 

480  00 

117  80 

I  20  68 

I  045  00 

6, 202  44 

4, 819  20 

I      253. 268  OO 

•  1, 144, 005  48 

28,840  00 

10, 697  28 

3,311  00 

56  00 

2,361  13 

56  00 

60  63 

648  50 

3, 074  12 

480  00 

621,311  52 

69, 008  00 

2, 107  08 

I  3, 770  00 

'  217  56 

302  17 

384  00 

2.  510  00 

170, 760  84 

0,020  00 

,  a,  504  88 

'  318  00 

01  77 

701  00 

205  25 


Countries  whltber  exported. 


(Mainly  for  transahipment.) 


United  States  of  America. 
Value  of  exports, 
$1,678,174.42. 


France.  Valu«;  of  exports, 
$1,103,580.14. 


Great  BriUin.     Value  of 
exporU,  $600,710.23. 


!    Germany.     Value  of  ex 
f      ports,  $184,682.64. 


3, 656, 147  43  i 
838, 1<|6  57  ' 


The  price  of  coffee  for  the  period  covered  by  this  report  was  fVoni  $10  to  $7.25  per  hundrpd  pounds 
Teraged  in  this  report  at  $8.26. 


Statement  shotving  the  imports  and  exports  between  Port-au- PHncc^  and  the  United  Staler 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  18H1. 


Articles. 


Value  of  im- 
ports. 


Exports. 


Amount. 


Value. 


Provisions,  groceries,  dry  soods,  drugs  and  medicines, 
furniture,  lumber  and  Duilding  materials,  shoes,  hats, 


I 


oils,  soaps,  Ac i    $1,767,004  77 

Coffee pounds 

Logwood do — I 

Cocoa do — 

Cotton do — 

Hides do 1 

Fustic do — I 

Wax do — 

Oldoopper do 

Gumgaiac do 

Mahogany feet..; 

Honey gallons.., 

American  silver ' 


$10, 415, 057 

4,850,000  : 

188,001  ' 

78.820 

69,000 

60.000 

620 

221 

4.725 

27,702 

16,060 


1,767,904  77 


$1. 


I 


340. 914  84 

38.800  90 

12,009  46 

7.382  00 

4J3OO0 

480  00 

117  80 

20  68 

045  09 

6,902  44 

4. 819  29 

253, 363  09 


1,«78,174  42 


Coffee  mainly  for  transshipment. 
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SUIement  ihmvhtg  the  navigaUan  at  the  pitri  of  Port-au-Prtmee^  for  the  year  ending  June 


f  pori 
30,] 


18«L 


—        ._             _ 

— 

-  -    - 

— 

EMTKBED. 

Fla«. 

From  or  to- 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Total. 

Na 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Ton*. 

BritUh 

United  Stot«8  and 

Europe. 
Knrope 

118 

160,400 

27 

8.700 

145 

164. 100 

Othiwi 

36 
38 
24 

42,510 
36,41>7 
10,454 

1 

7 

2 

33 

30 

10 

3 

1 

1 

2 

J64 

2.707 

572 

7,445 

6,843 

3,432 

712 

268 

224 

130 

37 

45 

26 

33 

31 

10 

3 

1 

1 

2 

42,683 

Fivnch 

do 

38,204 

Spannh 

Cuba  and  Burope  . . . 
United  Stat«A 

11.026 

A'mericAn 

7,445 

Haytian 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 
Auftrian                    ... 

....do 

£nroDe 

1 

350 


7,193 
3,432 

.  ...do 

712 

Porta|5ue»© 

Belihaa 

United  States 

268 

EaroDe 

224 

Dotch 

Cnracoa 

130 



Totals 

217 

249.220 

117 

26,197 

334 

275, 417 

CLBABJED. 

Flag. 

From  or  to- 

Steamers.       1 

1 

Sailing 

veitsels. 
Tons. 

Total 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

No. 

Tone. 

British 

United   States  and 

Enrope. 
Europe 

118 

36 
38 
24 

160,400 

42.519 
35,497 
10, 4M 

27 

1 
7 
2 
33 
e  30 
10 
3 
1 
1 
2 

3,700 

164 

2.707 

572 

7,445 

6.843 

3.482 

712 

268 

224 

180 

145 

37 
45 
26 
83 
31 

'I 

1 

I 

164, 100 

G«niMn 

42,683 

Freoch 

do 

38.204 

Spanish 

Caba  and  Enrope . . . 
United  States 

11,026 

Aneriean    

7,445 

H»ytiaii     . .             ... 

....do 

1 

350 

7,103 

SwediahandNorwegiao 

Enrope 

8,482 

.  do          ......... 

712 

S3S?.T.-v;.v.v.:::: 

United  States 

268 

Enrope 





224 

D»™:::;;;...;::::;:: 

Cnracoa 

180 



Total. 

217 

249,220 

117 

26,197 

884 

275,417 

Eight  regular  liAes  of  steamers  have  performed  monthly  and  semi-monthly  service  to  this  port. 

CAPK  HAYTIKN. 

•  Statf  Blent  showing  the  imports  at  Cape  Haytienfor  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 


Articles. 


Value   en- 
tered. 


Countries  whence  imported. 


Salt '  $860  00     Turk's  Islands  and  Tnagua. 

Drr  KMda and  liquors i  81,829  23     France. 

I>o • 4,880  00  .  Gemianv. 

Do I         4. 449  00  1  England. 

Do 626,492  06     France,  England,  and  Germany. 

Y^rvTinions,  lumber,  and  manufactured  articles 910, 281  19  i  United  SUtes. 


ToUl 1,628,751  48 
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Statement  showing  t}w  exports  from  Cape  Haytien/or  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1881. 


Artlclen. 


Quantity.    | 


Coontriefl  whither  exported. 


(><H*oa : 


Bags  *,-. 
Ponnds. 


(.Niffee : 
Bags 


3.926? 
439, 770  5 


78, 053  \ 

Pounds 10,271,6605 

H  idea pounds . . '  63, 873 

Honey gallons..]  17,311 

0!d  metal pounds..!  6,068 

Mahogany  crotchets 3, 132 

Tortoise  shell pounds. .  I  034 

LoKwood do....'  143,020,590 

Solo  leather do....|  650 

Horns  and  dried  bones do....'  1,480 

Piipperal barrels..  |  451 

CuHtor-oU  seeds pounds..  255 


$35, 181  00 


1, 072, 614  40  ' 

6,720  84 
8, 656  50  , 
516  12 
78  30 
306  74  ' 
1, 304, 074  63 
104  55  < 
232  00 
2. 814  16  I 
23  65 


Great  BriUin,  France,  Ger- 
many, Falmouth  for  order». 
and  the  United  States. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
United  States.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


TotaU I  2,439,083  18  I 


Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Cape  Haytienfor  year  ending  June  30, 1^1. 

EXTERED. 


Flag. 


From — 


Steamers.  Sailing  vessels. 

No.  I      Tons.        No.  I      Tons. 


French. . 


RiodeJsneiro ' ,      2  ' 

France  and  possessions. |    24  ; 


20  i 


British. 


11 
7 


<t4'i*man. 


Norwegian  and 
Swedish. 


Enaland,  France  and  Germany 

St.  Thomas ^ 

Porto  Rico 

Great  Britain  and  possessions. .. 
England,  France,  and  Germany.. 

St.  Thomas 5 

UnitedStotes 0   3 

Hamburg 3 

Anvers , 2 

England,  France,  and  Germany . .     39    

Martinique 2 

St.  Thomas ] 10 

RiodeJaneiro 2 

Franco 9 

Porto  Rico S 

Guadeloupe j 3 

British  West  Indies io 

St.  Thomas ' '    12 


Spanish 

D.inUh ' 

Austrian 

Haytian ' 

I 

Dominican 


Tnited  States. .    West  India  Islands. 

Alicante ! 

I  United  SUtes 10,     16,742.16 

Italian Cuba 

RiodeJaneiro ; , 

I  Marseilles j 

'•  Barcelona ' ! 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico ; 

St.  Thomas ' 

Marti  nique ' 

St  Thomas ; 

.    United  States I 

I  Inagua  and  Turk's  Islands j 

Port-au-Prince i      1 

. .  Monte  Christe 

I  Turk's  Islands | 

D  titch '  Hamburg i 

Martinique i 


34j 
2  . 
2 

1 

1  ! 
6 
4 
1 
1 
22 
8 


Total. 
No.      Tons. 


74 


51 


50 


3.439.86 

673.13 

6, 761.  76 


58     27, 616.  91 


31 : 


Total. 


105  I     16,  742. 16     227       10,  874. 75     332  I  27,  6I6l  91 
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CLEARED. 


To- 

S 
No. 

teamers. 

Sailj 

No. 

39 
2 

ing  vessels. 
Tons. 

Total. 

Flag. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

French 

Havre                     .          

1 

Maroeillea     



United  States 

1 
27 

Entcland,  France,  and  Germany.. 
Xnntes     ....     ...... 

74 

1 
4 
3 
2 

^. ......... 



British 

Havre 



Turk's  Islands • 

England,  France,  and  Germany.. 

Gonaives 

United  States                     

2 

62 

6 
14 
2 
2 

Falmouth  for  orders 

(if^nnan.  t...^. 

1 

Rotterdam 

( 

EnKland.  France,  and  Germany.. 
Falmouth  for  orders 

39 

66 

10 

Xorwetdaii  and 

Hamburg 

Havre 

3 

6 

30 

1 
46 
3 
3 
2 
4 
1 
3 
2 
1 

23 
4 
2 
1 

Swedish. 

30 

'FA.Imnnth   for  orders  .r,-T.....-t- 

Ciutfed  States  . 

Havre  .....  ..................... 

16,  mis' 

673.13 
U,  650. 06 

United  States 

0 

56 

27, 423. 72 

Italian 

Havre 

Falmouth  for  orders  ...^-.-r 

6 

SpAndh 

Barcelona 

Falmonth  for  orders 

6 

DaniaL 

United  States            

Fftlixioittli  for  orddni  •.•......•.. 

4 
2 

Aiutrlan 

Marseilles 

Haytlaa 

Havre 

United  States          .      

1 

20 

Turk's  Islands ■, 

DominiuLii  ... 

Monte  C  hriste 

2 

Dutch 

Havre 

Falmonth   for  orders 

1 

2 

Total 

104 

15,100.53  1  221 

12, 323. 19 

325 

27, 423. 72 
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SUitement  showing  the  imporU  and  exports  between  Cape  ffaytlen  and  the  United  Stafei  for 


Vape  ua 
year'ending  June  30,  1881. 

IMPORTATIONS. 


ArtiolM. 


Alewirea : 

Barrels 

Half  barrels 

Axes.  dosen. 

A  pples barrelH . 

Salt  beef: 

Barrels 

HalMwrrels 

Quarter-barrels 

Biscaita  pounds. 

Ginger  beer,  in  balf-bottles  dozen. 

Boards feet . 


Quantity.        Value. 


1,655 
475 
1K8 
167 


Butter pounds 

Cheese pounds . . 

Tallow  candles pounds. . 

Cotton  goods y ards 


poi 

Chairs hau-dosen.. 

Denims yards.., 

Blue  drillings yards. . : 

Dnck, yards..' 

Flour : 

Barrels , 

Half  barrels - 

Quarter-barrels I 

Hams f pounds..  I 

Smoked  herrings boxes.. 

Hav 


Lard pounds.. 

Mackerel : 

Barrels 

Half-barrels 

Quarter-baijels , 

Matches gross., 

Nails kegs. 

Kerosene  oil gallons . . 

Pork: 

Barrels 

Half-barrels 

Quarter-barrels 

Rice pounds. 

Shoes dosen. 

Soap    boxes. 

Shingles 

White  sugar pounds. 

Scantlings feet. 

Tobacco jMunds. 

Trunks nests. 

Tongues : 

Barrels 

Half-barrels 

Quarter-barrels 


27 

23 
22 
25,635 
3,060 
1, 696,  574 
86,t)20 
36,003 
14.  IM 
268,410 
1, 088. 356  ; 
303  I 
150,500  I 
136,030  I 
4,827  ' 

28.430 
11,105  ' 
8,571  , 
40,563 

16,505 ; 

206  ! 
184,120 


^010.231  19 


2,002 

63U 

2 

4,618 

537 

82,030 

11,160 

1,460 

5 

1, 065, 215 

410 

86.231 

1,221,250 

188,072 

427,655 

20,100 

307 

56 
25 
5 


J 


Total . 


010,231  19 


EXPORTATIONS. 


Artioles. 


Quantity,  i     Yaloe. 


I 


Coffee: 

Bags 15.348 

Pounds I    2.120,010 

Cocoa:  I 

Bags I 

Pounds 

Hides pounds.. 

Honey gallons..! 

Horns  and  dried  bones pounds.. 

Sole  leather jMunds..' 

Logwood pounds.. 

Old  metal jMnnds.. 

Mahogany  crotchets 

Peppers barrels.. 

Castor-oilseeds pounds.. 

Tortoise  shell pounds.. 


ToUl. 


713  ' 
86.340 
60,106 
0,856  I 
1.480 
660 
40, 233, 410  ' 
5.228 
12 

451 ; 

255  I 
73J 


_Dsii 


iti;;d'hvc:'^oogle 


0257, 440  49 


6,427  00 

fli.4a8  0O 

4,276  35 

SS2  00 

104  5:> 

377.000  01 

453  33 

30  OO 

S.6I4  16 

23  55 

845  24 
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Column  fabriea  imported  from  the  United  Statee  during  three  yeare  ending  June  30, 1881. 


( 


Tears. 


Cotton 
goods. 


1879. 
1880. 
I88I. 


Tard*. 
293,559 
562,545 
268, 4IU 


Tardt, 
270,660 
526, 805 
295. 530 


I     1,124,514         1,098.085 


Logwood  exported  to  the  United  States  during  three  years  ending  June  30,  1861. 

1«79 21,820,256 

1*« 39,414,186 

1**! 40,201,910 


SPECIE. 


101, 4:56, 3o2 


lmporte<l  from  the  United  Stntee  during  the  year $67,860 

Exported  to  the  United  States  daring  the  year 36,067 

Statement  of  soap  imported  from  the  United  States  to  Cape  Hagtien  during  ten  years  etiding 

June  30, 1881. 


Sei>UMiiber30.1871. 
December  31, 1871.. 

March  31, 1872 

Jone30,1872 


Sept«nb«r30,  1872. 
I>eoember31,  1872.. 
Mvrh  SI,  1873  . . .  . 
Jttae30,1873 


•5«'ptemUer30,  1873. 
DeofioberSI.  Ib73. . 

March  3t  1874 

Jnae  30. 1874 


S^plembi-r  30. 1874 
Dw>inher  31,  1874 . 

ManbSl,  1875 

Job*  30, 1875 


Sept«iiber30, 1875. 
Drcembcr  31,  1875  . 

Manh31,  1876 

Jnn^30. 1W6 


September  30,  187C. 
I>»^-rniher31. 1876.. 

M»rrh31,  1*77 

Jai»e30,  1877 


SeptTBilier  30.  IK77. 
I>tf«mber31.  1877.. 

March  31.  1W8 , 

•Jane  30.  1878 


September  30.  1878. 
b«t«viber81,  1S78. 

Mwrh31.  1879 

Jaw  30, 1879 


September  30.  1879. 
P»««nber31,  1879.. 
March  31. 1880  .... 
^aiie»,  1880 


Date. 


Quantity.  !     Total 


Boxet.      I 

3,000 

12, 750  1 

21,600 

10.084 


Boxe». 


9,300 
14,450 

4,527 
17, 320 


12,900 
16, 480 
21,100 
10.600 


1    11,000 

23.800 

1    I6.UO0 

1    12,900 

11,  398 

1    23.250 

1    16,100 

'    11,200 

15,  700 

23.100 

i    13, 150 

i    ll'««» 

20,370  I 

32,200  I 

10.300  , 

8,275  ' 

10, 150  I 
32,630 
15, 175  ' 
10, 100  I 


14,050 
25,670 
20,205 
20.700 


47,434 


45,597 


1  61, 080 


63,700 


Digitized  by 


61,948 


63,610 


71, 145 


68,055 


81,525 
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StaUmmt  of  soap  imported  from  the  United  States  to  Cape  Hayiien,  ^*o.— Continned. 


Date. 


Quantity.  '      ToUl. 


September  30,  1880 i  15,901 

December  31, 1880 ,  20,550 

March  81.  1881 30,880 

JnneSO,  1881 '. 18,900 

Total ' 


8e.2ni 


O50.3*.'5 


STANISLAS  GOUTIER,  Ooniul. 
Caps  Hattibn,  June  80. 1881. 

AUX  CAYKS. 

Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Aux  Cayesfor  the  year  ending  June  30.  1861. 


Articles. 


Dry  goods.. 
Provuions . 
Snndries  ... 
Dry  eoods. . 
Prorfsions  . 
Sandries  . . . 
Dry  goods.. 
Provisions  . 
Sandries  . . 
Dry  eoods.. 
Provisions 
Sundries  ... 
Dry  eoods  . 
Provisions . 
Sandries  ... 


Valne 
entered. 


Total. 


$59, 

420, 

35, 

150, 

17, 

19. 

43, 

89, 

^. 

20, 

36, 

0, 

6. 

2, 

4, 


947,734 


Amount  of 
daties. 


Conntries  whence 
I  imported. 


\ i 


(   United  States. 
Do. 
Do. 
Great  Britain. 
,       Do. 
I       Do. 
France. 
Do. 
I       Do. 
,  Germany. 
I       Do. 
I       Do. 

Kinirston,    Cars^ao. 
Sl  Thomas.,  Stc.,  ^c. 


Statement  shomng  the  exports  from  Aux  Cayesfor  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 


Articles. 


Coffee pounds.. 

Do  do 

Logwood tons.. 

Do do.... 

Specie,  American  silver 

Haney gallons.. 

Do :..do  ... 

Cocoa pounds.. 

Do do... 

Salt tons.. 


Total 


""SMlSfi     Countrie.  whither 
chlrieT  exported. 


$649,873     United  States 
238, 587     European  ports. 
73, 006  I  United  States. 
245.297  '  European  porta. 
107,090     United  States. 
60  I       Do. 
71  I  Europe. 
5, 162  I  United  States. 
5,579  '  European  porta. 
1.145  I  United  States. 


1,  325, 670 
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6tatemmt  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Aux  Cayes  and  the  United  Slates  for  the 

year  ending  June  30,  1B81. 


Articles. 


IinportA. 
Qnantity.'  Value. 


Floor barrels. 

Pork do... 

Codflsli pounds. 

H4>rriofra    Darrels. 

Mackerel do... 

Smoked  berring boxes. 

Soap do. 


Hams pounds . 

I^ard   do... 

Batter  and  cheese do . .  - 

Tobaot'o do . . . 

Ric»» do... 

J^ugar  do... 

Hiacuite do... 

Lumber M  feet. 

Shinjjles M. 

RooU  and  nhoee dozen . 

Dr  y  eoodn : 

Blue  denims yards. 

Gray  cottons do... 

^nllte  cottons    do  .. 

Colored  cottons do... 

Sundries do... 


Beann barrels 

Candles,  tallow pounds. 

^t  beef  and  tongues barrels. 

Burning  oil gallon  s . 

Vegetables 

Furniture  and  woodwork 

Hardware 

Medleala,  groceries,  Ac  

Spwie,  American  silver 

Coflee pounds. 

Loini^ood tons. 

Specie,  American  silver 

Honey gallons. 

Cocoa pounds. 

Wt tons. 


16,099 

7,795  1 

993,728 

2.280 

8.144 

12,260 

45,250 

28.415 

164.35({ 

44,190 

112.358 

742, 205 

68,236 

23.263 

667 

151 

8i 

349,540 
50,850 
143, 881 
132,  830 


195.680    . 

116,324  |. 

51,961  |. 

10,082    . 

17.626  '. 

2,975  I. 
31,031  {. 

3,755  ,. 
17,333  '. 

8,366  I. 
13,384  , 
22,047    . 

5.655    . 

1,968 ;. 

15,181    . 
1,108  1. 


Exports. 

Quantity.  '    Value. 

I 


1,319 


$38,593 
3,006 
9,148 
6,924 
1,589 


930  I 
18,533  I 

64 
52.364 


59,260 
6,279  I 
2,846  I 
985  I 
7, 107 
1.406  ' 
5,660  1 
4,211  I 
11,542 
50,854  ' 


5.725,292 
4,326 


566,944 


96 

66,233 

160 


$649,673 

73.006 

107,  odo 

60 

6,162 

1,145 

836, 136 
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DescriptioD. 

Value  en- 
tered. 

datiea. 

Countries     whence    im- 
ported. 

$89, 532  05 
32, 548  48 
15,406  22 

269,037  10 

England  and  its  colonies. 
France. 

Do 

Germany. 
United  Statifia 

Do 

Total 

397.4S3  85 

Pw^'iilflin and  jrocerieii ,r»-T,... 

11,068  10 

18, 260  82 

2,796  01 

836,087  22 

England  and  its  colonies. 
TiVftnoet 

Do ." 

Do 

G^ermany. 
United  States. 

Do 

$265.703  27 

Total 

368,215  65 

Tot&l   lnipOft§-T  --».,„., »T--r r- 

765. 639  50 

1 

XoTE.— The  greatest  portion  of  the  goods  (dry  and  manufactured)  which  are  here  set  down  as  im* 
ported  from  the  United  States  are  goooiB  from  England  in  transit  ria  the  United  States. 

Statement  eJunoing  the  exports  from  Jacmelfor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Coffee pounds.. 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do : do 


Total do. 


Logwood I>onnds. 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Quantity. 


5. 850, 125 

5,563.830 

1,606.238 

157, 405 


13. 177, 598 


3,000,000 
1, 048, 000 
1,000,000 


Total. 


.do. 


Lignum  Titn pounds. . 

Do do.... 

Total do.... 

Mahogany feet.. 

Orange  peel pounds. 

Do do... 

Total  do... 


5,048,000 


54,000 
30,000 


84,000 


1,564 


101,413 
197.480 

~298,898  'J 


Value,  includ- 
ing costs  and 
charges. 


I 


I 


Countries  whither 
exported. 


France. 
United  States. 
Germany. 
Italy. 


France. 
United  States. 
Italy. 


France. 
United  States. 


France. 

Ftance. 
United  SUtes. 


^  XoTK.— The  great  portion  of  coffee  and  orange  peol  shipped  via  the  United  States  was  in  transit  for 
Oermaoy.  Holland,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  other  coiiutries  in  Europe. 

4277 36 
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Statemeni  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Jaomel  and  the  United  States  fer  the 

year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


T>ry  and  mAna&ctared  goods. 
ProTiaions  and  groceries 


Total  of  imports. 


Coffee pounds. 

Logwood  do... 

Lignum*Tit» : ,..do... 

Orange  peel do... 


Total  of  exports . 


Value  of  im- 
ports. 


$250. 937  10 
336^  087  22  '< 


Exports. 


Amount.      Yalne. 


606, 024  32 


5,563,830  I 
1,048,000  I 
30,000  ; 
197,480 


$57^78S 


Jacmel,  Xoveinber  29,  Irirfl. 


J.  VITAL, 

Consular  Agent, 


GONAIVES. 

Consular  Agency  of  the  United  States, 

OonaiveSj  October  1, 1881. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  conveyed  in  your  dispatch  No. 
204,  of  the  5th  July,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  following  infor- 
mation upon  agriculture,  trade  in  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  fabrics,  &c. 

Agriculture, — This  branch  of  industry  is  neglected  more  than  ever, 
and  the  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  great  scarcity  of  vegetables  since  last 
year,  and  the  large  importations  of  rice,  flour,  &c.  Yet  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  want  of  rain  contributed  much  to  discourage  the  planters. 

Owing  to  lack  of  care,  improper  maintenance  of  the  trees,  and  the 
bad  preparation  of  the  beans,  coffee  shows  a  decline  both  as  to  qaality 
and  quantity,  and  commands  a  much  lower  price  in  foreign  markets 
than  heretofore.  Coffeehullers  and  coffee-cleaners  are  not  yet  known 
in  the  interior,  and  it  is  probably  because  the  price  of  such  engines  is 
beyond  the  means  of  the  countrj^  people. 

Logwoodj  this  year,  was  about  the  only  product  which  saved  the  in- 
habitants of  the  interior  of  all  classes  from  suffering  severely  of  hunger, 
but  we  foresee  that  in  five  or  six  years  hence,  unless  the  public  roads 
be  properly  kept,  and  better  means  of  conveyance  afforded  to  the  in- 
habitants, this  article  will  become  scarce.  A  logwood  tree,  once  cut, 
does  not  grow;  very  often  its  trunk  is  unrooted,  and  the  roots  and  all 
are  sold.  If  the  trunk  shoots  off  more  limbs,  a  fact  which  very  seldom 
occurs,  those  limbs  will  be  fit  to  cut  only  after  seven  to  ten  yearsot*  growth. 
When  i>lanted  in  good  soil,  a  logwood  tree  requires  just  the  same  time 
to  furnish  good  (lye,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  do  not  plirtit  any.  The  places  of  cutting  are  getting  farther  every 
day,  and  it  takes  sometimes  weeks  for  a  countryman  to  cut,  prepare, 
and  deliver  to  the  market  5  M  to  10  M  logwood.  Most  of  the  wootl 
shipped  from  this  city  is  cut  from  16  to  40  miles  in  the  interior,  and  the 
roads  are  miserable,  especially  in  the  rainy  season,when  all  river  overs- 
flow  their  banks. 

In  regard  to  trade  in  cotton  fabrics  and  cotton  yarns,  I  have  to  state 
that  European  prints  is  preferred  to  prints  from  American  manufacture. 
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on  account  of  its  more  flattering  designs.  The  preference  is  given  to 
American  denims  (principally  Shetucket)  and  calicoes,  but  as  England, 
it  appears,  can  afford  to  deliver  her  goods  at  lower  prices,  miich  dry 
goods,  chiefly  of  the  qualitj^  above  mentioned,  ivS  imported  from  there. 
The  trade  in  cotton  yarns  is  limited.  Gonaives  gets  its  yarn  from  Port- 
aa-Prince.  The  direct  imports  are  from  Enroi)e  only,  and  do  not  exceed 
300  to  400  poands  yearly,  valued  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  pound. 

Amongst  Haytian  products  offered  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
is  the  mahogany  wood,  which  is  considered  flner  than  that  of  other 
origins.  Mahogany  cutting  is  easier  than  logwood  cutting,  but  as  the 
logs  must  measure  at  the  minimum  8  feet  in  length  by  12  inches  square 
to  be  offered  to  a  market,  they  are  too  heavy  for  a  beast  of  burden, 
especially,  as  said  before,  when  the  roads  are  so  bad  and  the  places  of 
cutting  so  far  from  the  littoral. 

There  has  been  no  import  of  silver  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 

A.  OHAKLEU, 
Acting  Consular  Agent, 


Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Gonaives  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Hamifactiired  goods,  provisions,  lamber,  dnigs, 

■pices,  &o. 
Mannfartured  i^^ds,  provisions,  liquors,  spices, 

drags,  cigars,  perfkime«,  &cc. 


IfanvfjKtnred  goods,  liqnors,  drags,  Sec. 
Total 


Valae  en-    Amount  of 
tered.  duties. 


Countries  whence  im- 
p*)rt4*d. 


$342, 692  63     $01. 786  09  ;  United  Stateb  of  America. 

162, 186  87      99, 186  99     Europe:  Hanibarg,  Havre, 
Marseilles,  Grimsby,  and 
Liverpool. 
23, 424  35       10,  996  75     Havre. 


528,  303  85     201,  968  83 


Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Gonaives  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value,  in- 
eluding 
costs  and 
charges. 


Countries  whither  ex- 
ported. 


Logwood pounds..  10,401,480  . 

Do pounds..  2,071,008 

Coffee pounds . .  871,  532 

Do jiounds . .  8, 389,  996 

Do pounds..  67,668 

Cotton pounds..  20,4,53 

Do pounds..  294,849  I 

Hides. pounds..  1,599  i 

Do pounds. .>  9.977  I 

Mahogany feet..  5,039  I 

Iht feet..  3,803 


$74. 018  55  United  States  of  America. 

14,009  10  Havre. 

108, 181  69  United  States  of  America. 

942,  730  52  Europe. 
6,  908  04  .  Havre. 

1,  535  34  United  States  of  America. 

21,  .V24  50  Europe. 

186  40  United  States  of  America. 

609  07  Havre. 

270  08  United  States  of  Amtnca. 

233  12  Havre. 


Statement  shotving  the  navfgaiion  at  the  port  of  Gonaives  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Hag, 


American 
Kngltsh  . . 
French  . . 
German   . 


From  or  to —   <  Steamers. 


Entered. 


Sailing 
vessels. 


Total, 


No.    Tons.  ;No.    Tons., No. 


.  United  States   36 

I        Do 1  25     30,.5O0  !    2 

■  Europe    3       3, 327  '    5 

I        Do 21     20,000 


5,677 
246 

1,258 


Tons. 


.5,677 
30, 746 
4.585 


Steamers. 


Cleared. 


Sailing 
vessels. 


Total. 


No.  I  Tons.    No. ,  Tons.  No. 


■ 35     5,423     35 

25  ,  30,  500  12         246  ,  27 
3  •    3.327       5     1.2r.8  '    8 


Tons. 


5,423 
30,  746 
4.  5S;-. 


'  21  '  20,000  I  21  \  20,000 I  21  j  20, 00^ 
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Statement  shamng  the  imports  and  exporte  between  Oonaivee,  Hayti,  and  the  United  Staie$ 
far  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


I    Valae  of 
I    imports. 

I 


MannfiMtared  goods,  lumber,  provisions,  drugs,  &c '  $342, 602  < 

Logwood pouBds..! 

Conse pounds. 

Cotton pounds . 

Hides pounds. 


•I- 


Mahogany. 
Total. 


.feet..!. 


Exports. 


Amount.   I    Value. 


10,401,480 

871,532 

20.453 

1,599 

5,039 


(74, 018  55 

108, 181  69 

1,535  34 

186  40 
270  08 


342,602  63    184.192  06 


ST.  MARC. 

Statement  showing  the  impin-te  at  St.  Marc  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Flour barrels. . 

Pork do.... 

Mackerel do — 

AlewlTes do 

Bloe pounds.. 

Soap do.... 

Codfish do — 

Lard do.... 

Butter do — 

Biscuits do.... 

Sugar do — 

Tobacco do 

Hams do 

Candles do — 

Paint do 

Herrings boxes. . 

Chairs  and  furniture  dozen . . 

Lumber  and  shingles 

Hardware  and  groceries 

Drugs 

Kerosene  oil gallons.. 

Dry  goods ells.. 

Dry  goods,  silks,  Sco 

Tonnage  dues.  Sec 


6,963 


302 

126, 773 

250, 110 

171, 842 

63,850 

12.723 

3,713 

9.439 

75, 711 

2,951 

1,200 

1,557 

66.525 


15,784 
68,664 


Value 

A  mount  of 

entered. 

duties. 

$42, 680  21 

$11, 695  84 

40, 320  12 

9,086  24 

3,821  17 

756  18 

1, 216  26 

260  00 

3  641  22 

1,655  30 

11, 505  00 

4, 201  87 

6,873  42 

1,340  37 

7,846  19 

1. 072  85 

2, 706  32 

198  75 

421  05 

27  30 

1,042  18 

425  95 

8,466  20 

4, 718  86 

296  18 

88  53 

226  45 

38  16 

212  40 

36  04 

11, 640  21 

3,262  50 

1, 620  00 

139  32 

8,790  00 

1,862  79 

4,940  00 

309  44 

981  60 

131  58 

2,240  00 

1,212  55 

12,640  24 

3,012  26 

58,000  00 

31, 277  46 

.1 


Whence  imported. 


United  States. 

Da 

Do. 

Dow 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Europe. 


Total I I  232,126  42  '    80,450  38  , 


Statement  shotoing  the  exports  from  Si.  Marc  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


^» 


I 


Logwood pounds..  12,955,000 

Coffee do....  I  821,150 

Cotton do....  381,766 

Cottonseeds do 1  395,800 

Logwood do 11,866,000 

Coffee do....i  505,843 

Cotton do....'  417,000 

Total ' 


Whither  exported. 


$107, 831  87  I 
110, 832  90  I 

46, 235  62  ' 
4,  049  70  ' 
63,  607  38 
72, 810  26 
45, 190  21  , 

450, 557  94 


United  Stat4w. 
United  States,  in  transit  for 
Europe. 

Do. 

Do. 
EuroDc. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  St  Marc  and  the  United  Statee  for  the 

year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


ArticleB. 


Value  of  im- 
port 8. 


Exports. 


Amoant.        Yalne. 


PtotWoii*,  hardware,  lumber,  Ac '    $174,126  42   | 

Lorwood pounds 12,956,000       $86,816  75 

Cotton do.... 881,766        38,609  58 

Coffee do 821,160        70,212  80 

Cottonseede do 396,800  I        3,804  06 


ToUl.. 


174,126  42 


I    199, 242  19 


N.  B.— Coffee,  cotton,  cotton  seeds  in  transit  for  Earope. 

Statement  ehoidng  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  St.  Marc,  Hayti,for  the  year  ending  June 

30,  18«1. 


Entered. 


Flag. 


From  or  to— 


Steamers. 


Ko.  1  Tons. 


Bn^Ush.. 
Haytian. 
FreBeh.. 
IteUan.. 


^  To  United  States. 


Nonre^an '  STo  Europe. 

Gennaa J 


23     30,600 
'*iT'i,800 


3,900 


28     36,800 


Sailing  res- 


Jng  res- 


"So,  I  Tons. 


21  3,672 

•4  .'i20 

6  1, 580 

20  7, 098 

2  866 
5  1, 911 

3  1, 023 


Total. 


No. 

Tons. 

21 

3,672 

27 

31,120 

6 

1,680 

21 

8,896 

2 

866 

5 

1,911 

3 

1.023 

4 

3,900 

89 

52,970 

Flag. 


From  or  to— 


Steamers. 


Cleared. 


Sailini;  ves- 
sols. 


Total. 


"So.     Tons.  I  Ko.      Tons.     Ko.      Tons. 


American ') 

English >  To  United  States. 

Haytiaii ) 

French ) 

Italian J 

Norwegian >To  Earope 

Swediah f 

Gennan j 


21  3.672  21  8,672 

23     80,600  4  520  27  I    31,120 

6  1,680  6  1,680 

1       1,800  ,      20  ,    7,098  '  21  I      8,886 

2  I        866  2  866 

.  ..1 5  1.911  5  *   1,911 

....' 3  1.023  3  1,023 

4       8,900    4  3,900 


28  .  36, 300  I 


61 


16. 670  I      89  I    52, 970 


A.  M.  RICCI, 
Acting  Contul, 
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566  COMMERCIAL   HELATIONS. 

JEREMIE. 

Statement  ehotcing  the  imporU  at  Jeremie/or  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 

Articles. 


Lamber feet. , 

Rice pouDds. . 

Codfish do... 

Flour : 

Barrels 

Half  barrels 

Sugar,  cat  loaf pounds . 

Oars dozen . . 

Matches cases. 

Alewlres barrels. 

Mackerel do... 

Smoked  herrings cases. 

Pork: 

Barrels 

Half-barrels 

Cottons: 

Amoskeag yards. 

Pearl  River do... 

Shetaoket do... 

Calico do  .. 

Butter pounds. 

Lard do... 

Biscuits do... 

Black  ink cases. 

Tallow pounds. 

Soap do... 

Tobacco,  leaf do  .. 

Kerosene  oil gallons. 

Cheese pounds. 

Hams do... 

NaiU do... 

Onions do... 

Potatoes barrels 

Drugs 

Bricks 

Florida  water e-ases. 

Rose  water do... 

Carts 

Hardware cases. 

Prints yards. 

Manchets aosen. 

Raisins pounds . 

Salt  beef,  half-barrels 

Linseed  oil gallons. 

Sarsaparilla cases. 

Packthread pounds 

Clocks dozen. 

Apples barrels. 

Trunks nests. 

Shingles 

Cement barrels. 

Paint quarter-barrels  of  25  pounds. 

Smoked  tongues dozen. 

Chairs do... 

Firecrackers gross. 

Cots  (beds) dozen. 

Straw  hats do... 

Wallpaper pieces.. 

Boots dozen  pain. 

Copper  stills 

Pigs^  tongues,  wet  salted half-barrels. 


•■I 


•-I 


Total . 


Quantity. 

Value  en- 
tered. 

$1,800  00 

Amount  of 
duties. 

Whence  imported. 

95,350 

$275  00 

New  York. 

68,092 

2,069  76 

343  30 

I>o. 

224.784 

14, 125  00 

1,397  94 

Do. 

2.580 

16.080  00 

4.020  00 

Do. 

320 

1 040  00 

240  00 

Do. 

32.780 

2, 787  00 

175  00 

Do. 

2 

82  00 

2  70 

Do. 

26 

302  00 

138  00 

Do. 

315 

1.260  00 

236  35 

Do. 

802 

4.500P0 

601  50 

Da 

5,200 

1.300  00 

312  00 

Do. 

2,250 

33. 750  00 

6,187  50 

Do. 

600 

4,500  00 

375  00 

Do. 

75,000 

9,000  00 

2.700  00 

Do. 

70,000 

8.400  00 

2, 520  00 

Do. 

60,000 

7,200  00 

2.160  00 

Do. 

17,000 

1,360  00 

816  00 

Do. 

8.950 

1, 790  00 

134  25 

Do. 

50.950 

9.144  00 

764  25 

Do. 

9.860 

556  95 

73  95 

Do. 

10 

27  50 

90  00 

Do. 

4,000 

640  00 

60  00 

Do. 

250.000 

1.500  00 

375  00 

Do. 

50.186 

6,042  00 

3,011  16 

Do. 

22,860 

2,743  20 

1, 714  50 

Do. 

2,975 

377  00 

80  26 

Do. 

8,750 

1,093  75 

262  50 

Do. 

12,000 

420  00 

90  00 

Da 

4,500 

315  00 

67  50 

Da 

25 

75  00 

15  00 

Da 

20 

800  00 

240  00 

Da 

60,000 

480  00 

12  00 

Do. 

25 

68  75 

20  62 

Da 

10 

30  00 

750 

Da 

2 

85  00 

700 

Da 

10 

200  00 

60  00 

Do. 

7,050 

846  00 

282  00 

Da 

20 

60  00 

900 

Da 

625 

56  00 

18  90 

Da 

10 

87  50 

12  20 

Da 

90 

63  00 

16  20 

Da 

10 

90  00 

29  70 

Do. 

100 

8  00 

500 

Do. 

2 

96  00 

72  00 

Da 

20 

80  00 

8  00 

Da 

80 

210  00 

34  75 

Da 

87,600 

552  00 

S3  30 

Da 

75 

148  00 

28  12 

Da 

400 

600  00 

000  00 

Do. 

1 

12  00 

100 

Da 

12 

90  00 

21  00 

Da 

12 

103  20 

2  75 

Da 

1 

42  00 

12  00 

Da 

30 

45  00 

28  00 

Da 

44 

11  00 

726 

Do. 

98 

2,  352  00 

441  00 

Da 

3 

846  00 

105  00 

Do. 

10 

87  60 

12  20 

Do. 

141,929  11 

31,750  14 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Jeremiefor  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1881. 


Articles. 


Cofte pounds.. 

CooM do 

Copper do — 

Hides do....| 

Shell,  turtle do....j 

Wsx do  ...' 

Wood do 

Honsy gallons..  I 


Quantity. 


Value,  indud'l 
ingoostaandj 
chargea. 


Whither  exportod. 


2, 417, 706 

1,298, 462 

1.546 

1,180  i 

50 

220  I 
511,000 
27  i 


$247,508  33 
05, 167  90 
46  38 
93  30 
10  00 
66  00 
4,871  00 
27  00 


Total 1 '      347,289  97 


Uavre  and  LlverpooL 

Do. 
Now  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


StatemeHt  showing  the  imports  and  exports  bftween  Jeremie  and  the  United  States  for  the 

year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


ArticleA. 


Lmnber feet. 

Rice pounds. 

Cod-flsh do  .. 

Floor,  barrels  and  half-barreU barrels. 

Do half-barrels. 

Pork half-barrels. 

Denims yards. 

Soap pounds . 

Tolmcoo,  leaf do... 

Kerosene  oil gallons. 

Bricks 


Imports. 


Quantity.  '       Value. 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


Prints. 

Shlnglee 

Sarstparilla. 


.yards. 


.cases.. 
..do.... 


9.\350 
68,992  I 
224,784  ! 
1, 680  I  \ 
320  ,5 
2,250  , 
205,000 
250,000 
50,186 
22.860 
60,000  I 
7,050  I 
87,  500  ' 
10  I 
20  i 


I 


1,546  I 

1,180 

27  ! 

50  : 

220  ' 

511,  000 


$1,800  00 
2, 069  76  ' 
14, 125  00 

17, 120  00  [ 

33, 750  00 

24,600  00 

1,500  00 

6,  042  00 

2, 748  20 

480  00 

846  00 

552  00 

90  00 

600  00 

45,411  15 


IHtwi  aituiies 

H2r;:::::;::::;:;;;;:::::;;;;:;;::;:;::;;:;:::;:;:!^"d^!::' 

Hoaey gallons..! 

Shea  (turtle) pounds.. 

Wai do....l 

Wood do...., 

By  balance  in  favor  of  importationR ,    187,315  73 

141, 929  11  i'lil,  929  11 

'  i 

To  balance  in  fiftTor  of  imports j      137,315  73  I 


$46  38 
93  30 
27  00 
10  00 
66  00 
4,371  00 


Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Jeremiefor  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 


Flac. 


Total.. 


■Fromorto^   Steamers. 

I  I 


Entered. 
Sailing  ves- 


Cleared. 


Sf! 


{f  VI 
s. 


Total. 


Steamers.  j^^^^J^ 


I  No.    Tons.   No.    Tons.   No. ,  Tons.   No.    Tons.  |No.  i  Tons. 
J         .    _        I  '_        _         '  I 


No. 


New  York 


27     108,000 ...., 27  i  108,0001.... 

I  16       1,997  |.... I I I  16  I    1,997 


27     108,000!  16       1,997  I  43  i  109,9971  27     108,000-  16       1,997 


TotaL 


Tona. 


43  I  109,90T 


Tha  Atlas  llae  of  steamers  come  to  this  port  bringing  and  taking  cnr^o  to  and  from  Liverpool  rla 
New  York. 
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MERAGOANE. 

Statement  showing  tlui  imports  at  Miragopnefor  tJie  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 


Articles. 


Total. 


Flour barrels.. 

I>o half-barrels.. 

Bo qaarter-barrels. . 

Pork barrels.. 

Mackerel do 

Alewives do..-. 

Codfish quintals-. 

Soap boxes.. 

Rice ponnds.. 

Batter do.... 

Lard do 

Beef barrels.. 

Do half -barrels.. 

Do qoarter-barrels. . 

Do kegs.. 

KerosMxe cans.. 

Pork  ton gnes barrels.. 

Do kegs.. 

Hams qnarter-barrels. . 

Hake qnintals.. 

Smoked  herrings hundreds . . 

Apples barrels.. 

Potatoes do.... 

Onions do — 

Chairs  and  rockers dozen.. 

Trunks nests.. 

Tubs do — 

Pails dosen.. 

Nails kegs.. 

Tobacco pounds. . 

Sogar do — 

Denims yards.. 

Prints do.... 

White-pine  lumber feet.. 

White-pine  shingles M. . 

Total 


White-pine  lumber feet..  $201,004 

White-pine  shingles M..  68 

Cotton  prints yards..  8,253 

Cotton  blue  denims do...  83,772 

Biscuits boxes..  1,916 

Hatchets  and  axes cases..  29 

Raisins do...  4 

Hams pounds..  2,144  | 

Cement barrels..  140  , 

Bricks M..  87 

Boots  and  shoes cases..  4' 

Chairs dosen..  30  i 

Paper case..  1  I 

Table-knives dozen..  50 

Furniture packages..  10  i 

Blacking eases..  2  1 

Paintedpails dozen..  28  | 

Tubs nests..  15  > 

Trunks do..  69 

Hatches cases..  10 

Nails kegs..  95 

Smoked  herrings cases.. j  2,300 

Butter 18  cases..  1,800 

Lard 224cases..  42,400 

Rice pounds..  708,865 

Pork  tongues barrels..  16 

Sugar pounds..  8,958 

Tobacco do...  ,  25,298 

Keroseneoil cases..'  415 

Soap ponnds..  6,750 

Alewives Darrels..  160 

Mackerel do 285 

Pork do....  965 

Beef do 2 

Flour do....  1,807 

Codfish pounds..  107,510 


Quantity. 


I  Value  en- 
I      tered. 


Amount  of 
duties. 


4,605 
850 
000 
1,640 
1,237 
835 
2,254 
2,650 
62,320 
4,800 
31, 817 
16 
14 
20 
25 
1,000 
18 
164 
963 
20 
3,200 
25 
10 
4 

lU 

.S5 

15 

40 

40 

2,136 

1,819 

5,000 

295 

343,957 

170 


$3,891  00 
247  75 
408  07 
4,638  61 
210  68 
435  50 

11  00  I 
263  77  I 
420  00 
1, 110  00 

67  25  I 
555  00  I 

36  00  • 
159  25  , 
223  50  i 

13  52  I 

56  60  I 

26  75 
382  00  I 

50  00 

309  00 

521  00 

449  25 

2,64100 

1,942  61 

221  00 

1,009  79 

2,857  60 

772  50 

4,508  00 

781  00  ! 
1. 472  50 
13,  935  30 

27  00 
11, 017  60 

4,418  20 


60,085  89 


^29.492  37 

21,963  00 
6, 752  25 
3, 637  05 
7, 819  00 
1,861  00 
2,150  54 
1,087  00 
3,291  00 

[     410  SO 


1,360  00 

[  705  50 

91  40 

60  00 

653  00 

48  75 

17  60 

16  00 

125  00 

295  00 

40  25 

70  80 

138  00 

218  00 

172  80 

637  60 

169  97 

6,040  32 

266  00 


$655  00 

74  80 

864  00 

1,340  38 

125  00 

45  00 

3  40 
66 

70  00 
152  00 

20  00 

70  00 
5  OO! 

38  50! 

60  OOi 
2  001 

23  OOl 

48  75 
414  00 

15  00 
109  25 
230  00 

27  00 
358  40 
063  60 

22  OS, 

44  70 
1,770  86 
200  50, 
324  OOl 
148  80' 
265  05| 
2, 344  05' 

4  86| 
8, 065  76 

645  06! 


Whence  imported. 


New  York. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


14, 086  70, 


8, 408  40  Boston. 
Do. 


8, 085  20 
1, 150  41 
776  55 
001  60 
127  20  I 
697  98  ' 
72  00 
477  25 

42  84 

880  00 

50  05 

28  89 

12  00 

288  00 

15  00 

6  00 

6  72 

28  75 

330  00 

51  75 
44  80 
44  80 

131  76 
81  85 

160  00 
10  62 

773  90 

229  50 


88,  547  50    I    19, 813  82 


Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
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Articles. 


Qu»Uty>^->4,-!^«'„<l-t<''' 


Whence  imported. 


WliHe-plne  Inmber feet..       229,811      12,850  18  )  i 

Whito-pine  Bhingles M..i  122    i       175  90  l>  |688  89  I  Nova  Scotia. 

Wbito-pine aoantUng feet..i       35,000  275  00  ;  >  I 

Codflah pounds...        31,600    |    1,605  00  '  189  00  Do. 

Total , ,    4,906  08  i         877  89;        Do. 

White-pine lamber feet. . |      120,400    i    2,09197  i         451  83  i  WUmington,  N. C. 


Statein^nt  ehotdng  the  exports  from  Miragoanefor  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1881. 


Articlen. 

tons.. 

do... 

do... 

Quantity. 

4,195 
i.oou 

177 

V 

alue,    in- 
cluding 
coMts  and 
ciiarges. 

AVliither  exported. 

Logwoo.1 

Do 

Do 

$69,586  85 

16.033  84 

2,832  00 

Boston. 

New  York. 

Delaware  Breakwater,  f.  o. 

ToUl 

5.373i 

88,452  60 

United  States. 

tons.. 

da.. 

Logwood 

Do 

ColTee: 

Sacks 

4,676 
250 

1,033 

149, 073 

473 

62,624 

70 

9,523 

} 
1 

73,805  00 
4,000  00 

17,329  55 
7,260  14 
1,017  40 

Falmouth,  England,  f.  o. 
Havre. 

Pounds 

Boston. 

Sacks 

Poonda. 

New  York. 

Sacks 

Poonda 

Delaware  Breakwater,  f.  o. 

Total 

2^a07  09 

The  United  Stntes. 

630 
79,317 

SOO 
26,996 

431 

46,849 

46 

• 

Sacks 

1 

8,82170 
2,699  60 

4, 916  41 

57  50 
30  00 

Poonda 

Sacka , -. 

Palmouth,  f.  o. 
Havre. 

Delaware  Breakwater,  f.  o. 

Poonda 

Cocoa: 

Sacka  

Pounds 

Pickled  limes 

Kabogany  crotches 

....harrels.. 

Boaton. 
Boaton. 

Stattment  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Miragoane  and  the  United  States  for  th& 

year  ending  June  30,  1681. 


Articles. 


Value  of  im- 
porta. 


Exports. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


White-pine  lamber,  shingles,  hardware,  dry  goods,  wooden-  ' 

ware,  and  assortedprovisions |    $148,632  89  ! 

Assorted  pitch-pine  lumber ' 


Logwood tons. 

Coffee: 

Sa«ka 

Poonda 

Cocoa: 

Sacks 

Pounds 

Pickled  llmea. barrels 

liahogany  crotches 


2,091  97 


5,373^  I 

1. 676      \ 

221.220  ,i 

481      } 

46.849  J 

46  t 

6  I 


$88,452  69 
25,607  0» 

4. 216  41 

57  50 
30  00 


Total 160,724  86  ' 


U8,368  69' 


FRANCIS  W.  MITCHELL.  Ckmsttl 
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570  COMBiERCIAL   BELATIOXS. 

POET  DE  PAIX. 

Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Port  de  Paixfor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


ProYialons,  dry  goods,  lomber,  haidwAre, 

•nd  famitiiro. 
Dry  goods,  hardware,  Uqaors,  Sec. 


QaaDtity. 


Value  en- AmoQotofI 
tered.    1     duties.    { 


Whence  imported. 


$89, 783        $24, 465  I  Umted  States  of  America. 


.barrels..! 


315  , 


37,064  , 
315  < 


13, 024     Europe. 

274  I  Inagua  and  Turk's  Island. 


Total 1 127.162 


37,763  I 


Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Port  de  Paixfor  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 


Articles. 


Lorvrood. 


<3oL 
Lo^rirood 

Beeswax 
Honey .. 
Cocoa... 


ToUl- 


Qoantlty. 


Yalae,  inolud-  | 
ing  costs  and  ' 
charges.  { 


Whither  exported. 


12. 661,  JJJ  ^'  260 11  ^""^^  SUtes  of  America. 

Europe  to  Channel  for  orders  directed 
to  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamborg. 

'245' 


107,608 


•Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  hettoeen  Port  de  Paix  and  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


ProTlsions,  dry  goods,  lumber,  hardware,  and  famitnre 

Logwood pounds. 

-Coffee do... 


Value  of  im- 
ports. 


Exports. 


$80,783 


Quantity,  i   Value. 

i 

I  12,*  561,' 000        $87*927 
I  2,010;  260 


ToUl  . 


80,783  '.. 

I 


88.187 


Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Port  de  Paix  for  the  year  ending  June  30^ 

1881. 


Flag. 


American.  . 
Xnglish  .... 

Danish 

'German 

Korwegian. 
Dutch  


Total. 


From  or  to- 


United  States. 

do 

Channel,  f.  o  .. 

do 

do 

do 


Entered. 


Sailing  vessels. 
No.         Tona 


Claared. 
SaUing 


Ko. 


16 

3,108 

017 

871 

704 

2 

741 

175 

16 
4 

3 

2  , 
2 


Tons. 


8,10« 
917 
871 
794 
7U 


175 


28  i 


6,606 


28 


6^606 


HUOO  KAIKER. 

U.  8.  Cfomular  Agen^, 
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Artioleo. 


Vftlne       Amount  of  I     Whence  im- 
entered.    |     datlea.     '  ported. 


I  , 


A8«>rtedpn>yislona $54,533  86    $13,868  86 

AMOfted  proTisloDB  and  lumber I    16,863  03        4,576  75 

PineaUnglee  andlumber ;      1,940  02  j         538  06 


New  York. 
Boston,  Mm8. 
MaohiM,  Me. 


ToUl I    78,887  81       18,074  57  j 

I 


Statement  eh&tcing  the  exports  from  Petit  Goavefor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Lo^ood  — 
Cocoa: 

Ba«B  ... 

Pounds. 
Coffee: 

Bs«s..- 

Pounds. 


Articles. 


..tons. 


Drums  . 
Pounds  . 
Bags.... 
Pounds. 
Bags... 
Pounds. 
Bags... 
Pounds. 

Total. 


Quantity. 


1,105 


Value,  in-  | 

eluding 

costs  and  ; 

charges.  | 


"Whither  exported. 


112, 

1* 

206, 

1, 

244. 

11. 

1.663. 

60. 

23, 

8,825, 


$27, 730  18 

I  0,020  80 

I  21, 700  00 

I  22, 400  00 

I  141, 621  00 

I  4,333  33 

I  284,582  73 


511, 847  04 


Delaware  Breakwater,  Boston, 
London,  Havre,  and  Channel  f.o. 

Channel,  f.  o. 


Antwerp- 
Havre. 
Channel,  f.  o. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  York,  foro. 


Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Petit  Goave  and  the  United  States  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Articles. 


Assorted  provisions 

Pine  faunher  and  shingles. 

Logwood 

Cofte 

Coooa 


.tons, 
bags. 


.do 


Total  . 


Amount   !     Value.      ,   Amount.        Value. 


1,705 

88,014 

025 


$71,806  30   . 
I      1,040  92,. 


5,380,287 
112,760 


73,337, 81 


6,492,097 


$27, 739  18 

474, 587  06 

0,020  80 


511,347  04 
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Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Petit  Ooave  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1881. 


Bnterod. 


Flag. 


American  schooonera. 


SpuiJAhbark. 
Irenoh  bark. . 
Italian  brig. . 
English  bark. 
English  s.  a  . . 


Total. 


¥Tom  or  to— 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

From  New  York,  Boston,  Maohiaa,  St. 

Thomas,  to  New  York,  Boston. 
From  Porto  Rico  to  Channel,  f.  o  ..... . 

5 

8 

1 
3 

1 

77a  80 

087 

From  MaxBeilles  to  Havre. . .'. 

275 

612.50 

From  St.  Thomas  to  Channeljf.  o...... 

213 

From  Fort  an  Prince  to  New  York  and 

25 

43, 000 

Havre. 

I      43, 000  I 


13  :    2,510.1 


Cleared. 


Flag. 


From  or  to— 


Steamers.  Sailing  vessels. 


American  schooners . . . .  i  From  New  York,  Boston^achias,  St 


Spanish  bark. 
French  bark. 
Italian  brig... 
English  bark. 
English  s.  s ... 


I      Thomas  to  New  York,  Boston. 

From  Porto  Rico  to  Channel,  f.  o 

From  Marseilles  to  Havre 

From  Porto  Rico  to  Channel  f.  o 

From  St.  Thomas  to  Channcu^f.  o 

From  Port  an  Prince  to  Now  York  and 
Havre. 


Totsl. 


No.         Tons.        No.         Tons. 


883 


25 


•I 


25 


43,000  I 


3 

1  I 
3  I 

1  I 


637 

275 

612.50 

21S 


43,000 


14  I    2,630.50 


JNO.  CHfiRIEZ, 
Acting  Ocnmdmr  Agent 
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SOUTH    AMERICA 


YElVEZUEIiA. 

LAGUATEA. 

Statement  showing  ike  exports  from  Laguayraj  by  eountrieSf  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 

1881. 


Articles. 


Cotton  . 
Starch.. 
Coffee.. 
Caoao.. 


Hidee 

Deer-ekins 

Goatakiiui 

C^badilla 

Coooa-Dute 

Chooolat« 

Peraviao  bark  . 
Money  . 


Rennet 

Plante 

MisceUanaone. 


Total. 


Starch 

Coffee 

Cacao 

Hidea 

I>eer-akina 

Ooat-akina 

CebadUla 

Cocoa-nnta 

Sbella 

Iron 

Raw  sugar 

PemTian  bark .... 

Money 

Printing  material . 

PlanU. 

MisceUaaeoas 


Value,  includ- 

ing costs  and 

charges. 

$20  76 

115  20 

823,840  82 

88,002  17 

35,838  15 

9,805  37 

6,076  43 

20, 948  74 

6  20 

88  32 

782  02 

20, 479  82 

3  84 

212  02 

1, 131  07 

1. 006, 359  93 

230  40 

823,502  18 

77,261  67 

6,082  95 

31. 486  20 

17.447  78 

2,935  64 

6  20 

115  20 

5  38 

1,248  00 

983  43 

218,389  44 

476  16 

122  88 

757  63 

Total- 


SUrch. 
Coffee . 


1,181,651  14 


Hidea 

Obadilla. . 

Horns 

Copper   .. 

<'hoc4iUte  , 
Inm. 


liaw  sugar 

PfruTian  bark 

Tobacco 

Money 

nT«vwood  (Mora) 
MiM.^'lIaneoua 


Countries  whither 
exported. 


Germany. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


United  Stotes. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total. 


69  12 

787, 305  81 

646, 217  32 

2,487  94 

3,  978  20 

240  39 

420  48 

15  36 

7  68 

76  80 

1,780  64 

115  20 

490  20 

703  68 

162  43 

1 

1. 444.  060  25  I 


France. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Laguayra^  hy  oountrieSj  cf-c. — Continued. 


Articlea. 


Starch 

Coffee 

Cac4o 

Raw  suKar 

MisceUaneoufl . 


charges.  exported. 


Total. 


Coffee 

Cacao 

Raw  BUfrar 

Pemvian  hark  . 

Plants 

Miaoeliaoeons.. 


Total. 


Sacar . 
Coffee. 


Cacao. 

Goat-akins 

Money 

Printing  materials  . 
MisceDaneous 


Total. 


Coffee 

Cacao 

Hides 

Deer-skins 

Money 

Miscellaneous. 


Total. 


Coffoe. 
Cacau  . 


Total  . 


Coffee. 
Cacao. 


Total  . 


Cacao  . 
Hides. 


Total. 


Coffee.. 
Cacao  .. 
Shells  .. 
Horns .  - 
Copper., 


Total. 


Cofieo.» ^. 

Money 

l*rintlng  material 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


I 


$360  96 

216  00 

1, 035  27 

290  88 

117  51 


Dutch  colonies. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 


1              2, 020  62 

!            12, 109  25 

4,  949  92 

537  60 

38  40 

445  44 

107  52 

1  England. 
1         Do. 

1        Do. 
Da 
Da 

18, 184  13 

19  20 

3.  015  36 

664  32 

70  08 

16,805  00 

1                   23  04 

206  78 

English  colonies 

Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 

20,  803  78 

1                 872  84 

71. 380  99 

2,  318  02 

1.448  64 

5,  319  94 

107  52 

Spain.' 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 

81, 447  95 

151  49 
830  60 

Colomhia. 
Do. 

982  09 

543  36 
19, 397  19 

Mexico' 
Da 

19, 940  55 

3,349  25 
188  16 

Spanish  colonies. 
Da 

3.537  41 

239  24 

16  32 

922 

52  41 

46  06 

Da 
Do. 
Da 

363  25 

1,165  63 

2,695  68 

9  60 

1,003  01 

Danish  colonies- 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 

4, 873  92  I 


RECAPITULATION. 


Cotton 29  76     To  all  oonntries. 

Starch ,  775  68          Da 

Sugar '  19  20          Do. 

Coffee „^ 2.452,96198'       Da 

Ca<ao 913,101  02          Da 

Hides 4«,915  22          Do. 

Dopr-«kin8 ,  42,  740  21           Do. 

( >•  »a t  s  k  1 II  s 22,  594  29           D«, 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  LaguayrOy  hy  countries  f  fc, — Continned. 
BBCAPITULATIOlf-CoDtinaed. 


Articles. 


Cooo*nat«. 


ISMOm. 

H«nw 

Coppsr . ........... 

Chocolate 

Keniiet 

Iran 

Raw  sailer 

PerarUn  bark  — 

Tobttooo 

Moner 

PriDtuiff  material  . 

Plants:. 

IWe-wood  (Moni)  . 
MiaoellaneoiiB 


Grand  total . 


"S^^^r^'diConBtrie.  whither 
charges.  I         ©sported. 


$12  40     To  all  countries. 


124  42 

Do. 

292  80 

Do. 

466  54 

Do. 

103  68 

Do. 

3  84 

Do. 

13  06 

Do. 

2, 153  28 

Do. 

8,564  49 

Do. 

115  20 

Do. 

H,  189  08 

Do, 

508  80 

D(.. 

780  34 

Do. 

703  68 

Do. 

3,  593  47 

Do. 

3.  783,  625  Ol! 


WINFIELD  S.  BIRD,  Consul. 


BKAZII..* 

Annual  report  for  1880,  by  Consul- Oeneral  Adamson. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Bio  d^  Janeiroj  November  23,  1880. 

AREA  AND  PRODUCTS. 

The  great  Empire  of  Brazil  is  ooe  of  those  countries  which  most  ex> 
cite  the  imagination  of  writers,  and  in  regard  to  which  it  appears  diffi- 
cult to  fasten  the  mind  down  to  unadorned  facts.  It  possesses  an  area  of 
over  3,000,0(JO  square  miles,  and,  if  we  exclude  Alaska,  is  of  greater 
dimensions  than  the  whole  of  the  United  States  and  Territories.  Its^ 
domain  stretches  from  almost  5^  north  to  34^  south  of  the  equator,  giv- 
ing to  the  one  part  an  extreme  tropical  climate,  and  to  the  other  th& 
most  delightful  temperature  of  the  best  part  of  the  temperate  zones. 

Even  within  the  tropical  part  much  of  the  country  is  either  hilly  or 
mountainous,  and  is  swept  by  trade  winds,  thus  securing  to  its  inhabit- 
ants the  conditions  favorable  to  longevity  and  rendering  possible  the 
cnltivation  of  the  widest  range  of  agricultural  products. 

Its  magnificent  rivers  give  unequalled  facilities  for  easy  transporta- 
tion to  a  country  the  soil  of  which  is  fertile  almost  beyond  the  power 
of  language  to  exaggerate.  Its  forests  of  choicest  woods,  its  vast  grassy 
plains  covered  with  prodigious  herds  of  cattle,  its  boundless  profusion 
of  valuable  fruits  and  vegetable  products,  its  wealth,  yet  undeveloped^ 
of  gold,  diamonds,  iron,  and  other  minerals — all  would,  to  the  superfi- 
cial observer,  mark  this  as  the  most  favored  country  of  the  world.   «  •*  < 

While  all  these  good  things  may  be  told  of  Brazil  with  strict  truthful- 
ness, it  does  not  follow  that  Brazil  is  entirely  a  land  of  pure  delights.  The- 
shield  has  its  reverse,  and  there  are  few  countries  which  more  harshly 
undeceive  those  who  come  to  them  with  plans  for  settlement,  business,, 
exploration  of  mines,  and  projects  for  internal  improvements,  than  does 
this  "land  of  the  cocoa  and  the  palm." 

•Another  report  from  Cousul-Geiieral  Adainson,  for  tlio  year  1881,  imiiKuluitelv  fol- 
lows this.  '  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Lord  Bacon  has  well  said,  <^  there  are  three  things  which  make  a  na- 
tion great  and  prosperous — a  fertile  soil,  busy  workshops,  and  easy 
conveyance  for  men  and  commodities  from  one  place  to  another";  ^'to 
which,"  says  Bishop  Hall,  <^let  me  add  knowledge  and  freedom." 

Judged  by  that  standard,  this  is  not  yet  a  great  and  prosperous  na- 
tion ;  it  is  simply  one  in  which  the  natural  conditions  of  greatness  exist 
in  a  dormant  state,  and  may  be  developed  into  activity  if  wise  counsels 
prevail,  but  the  realization  of  the  patriotic  wishes  of  its  best  sons  must 
for  a  long  time  be  a  thing  of  the  future. 

Brazil  has  a  fertile  soil,  but  it  lacks  diversified  industries,  easy  and 
<2heap  communication  for  men  and  commodities,  and  the  general  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge. 

RIVEBS. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  magnitude  of  the  rivers  of  Brazil,  it  may  be 
remarked  here  that  the  Amazon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aladeira  is  about 
a  mile  wide  and  60  feet  deep.  The  Madeira  is  navigable  500  miles  from 
its  mouth,  with  20  feet  draught  of  water.  The  San  Francisco  above  the 
Falls  of  Paulo  Afiouso  to  the  Falls  of  Girapied,  a  distance  of  1,677 
miles,  has  a  considerable  volume  of  water  even  at  its  lowest  stage,  and 
has  recently  been  ascended  and  descended,  mth  a  small  steamer,  by 
Mr.  W.  Milnor  Roberts,  an  eminent  American  engineer  now  in  the  serv- 
ice of  this  government. 

The  Tocantins,  Xingu,  Tapajoz,  Purus,  Jurua,  Rio  Negro,  and  Tapura 
are  all  noble  rivers,  and  some  of  them  are  to  a  small  extent  navigated 
by  steam  vessels.  The  explorer.  Dr.  Crevaux,  recently  descended  the 
Tapura  for  1,500  miles  of  its  length  through  the  territories  of  Few 
Oranada  and  Brazil,  four-fifths  of  the  route  not  having  been  pre\iously 
explored,  and  passing  through  a  territory  peopled  by  ferocious  and  can- 
nibal Indians. 

Practically  speaking,  the  greater  part  of  the  magnificent  river  system 
of  Brazil  is  at  present  useless,  because  the  banks  of  nearly  ail  the 
great  rivers  above  mentioned  are  destitute  of  civilized  population,  and 
for  purposes  of  trade,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  gather  sarsa- 
parilla  and  India-rubber  gum,  the  Indians  are  worth  no  more  than  an 
equal  number  of  Apaches. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  railways  of  Brazil  have  been  made  at  such  a  high  cost  that  the 
necessary  charges  for  transi)ortation  of  agricultural  products  to  any 
considerable  distance  absorb  the  greater  part  of  their  value. 

In  the  whole  empire  there  are  about  200  miles  of  railway  in  operation 
and  1,200  miles  in  construction,  the  major  part  of  the  former  being  roads 
within  the  province  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  or  connecting  it  with  San  Paulo 
and  Minas  G^vacs.  The  great  province  of  Amazonas  has  not  a  mile  of 
railway  in  operation,  and  Pard  has  only  some  six  miles,  a  suburban  road. 

If,  under  Divine  Providence,  Brazil  should  be  favored  with  a  long 
term  of  the  life  and  unimpaii^ed  faculties  of  her  wise  Emperor,  the 
country  will,  no  doubt,  march  forward  slowly,  but  surely,  toward  a 
grand  destiny. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

At  present,  what  most  concerns  our  people  is  not  the  practical  view 
of  Brazil  or  her  probable  future,  but  rather  the  hard  commercial  tacts 
as  to  her  ability  to  buy  and  pay  for  such  of  our  products  as  she  requires, 
or  the  various  handiworks  of  our  artisans  which  she  may  be  induced  to 
buy  of  us,  instead  of  getting  them  from  England,  Fran^e.^rLGennany. 
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For  tbe  purpose  of  arriviug  at  a  better  understauding  of  the  present 
^ndition  of  the  country,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of 
some  months  past.  My  last  annual  report  noted  the  fact  that  the  year 
ended  on  the  30th  of  June,  1879,  had  not  been  a  fortunate  one  for 
Brazil  or  for  the  merchants  of  Eio  de  Janeiro.  In  the  last  month  of  that 
fiscal  year,  however,  the  turning  point  seemed  to  be  reached,  confidence 
commenced  to  be  restored,  and  commercial  activity  slowly  developed. 

The  previous  declarations  of  a  new  minister  of  the  treasury  inspired 
merchants  with  the  feeling  that  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances  was  about  to  take  place  which  would  elevate  the 
value  of  the  currency  and  warrant  more  extensive  commercial  trans- 
actions. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year  1879  the  facts  appeared  to 
justify  those  hopes:  business  in  general  revived 5  a  ver^^  large  crop  of 
coffee  was  shipped  at  prices  remunerative  to  the  producers,  and  sold 
in  foreign  marketis  at  rates  which,  on  the  whole,  paid  shippers;  the  de- 
mand for  money  increased;  the  public  funds  became  firm  in  value,  and 
exchange  on  London  rose  from  19^  to  2^^d.  per  milreis. 

The  drafts  on  London  negotiated  here  in  the  first  half  of  1879 
amounted  to  £6,084,384.  During  the  second  half  of  that  jear  they 
amounted  to  £11,247,632,  the  larger  part  of  which,  however,  was  due  to 
the  shipment  of  the  coffee  crop  in  that  period. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1880,  with  a  decreased  supply  of  coffee  to 
ship,  and  consequent  falling  off  in  offerings  of  drafts  on  London,  an 
uneasy  feeling  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  government  entereil  the  . 
market  as  a  buyer  and  shipper  of  coffee,  with  a  view  to  placing  funds 
4ibroad  to  meet  its  obligations  and  apparently  also  to  bolster  up  a  weak- 
-ening  exchange  market. 

In  March  upwards  of  80,000  bags  of  coffee  were  shipped  to  ^ew  York 
on  government  account,  besides  the  shipments  made  to  Europe,  and 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  government,  through  the  Bank  of 
Brazil,  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London.  Meanwhile  the  ex- 
traordinary activity  in  the  United  States, known  as  the  business  "boom,"' 
had  somewhat  abated;  the  reports  from  the  coffee  market  there  became 
unfavorable,  causing  operators  here  to  exercise  more  caution;  a  change 
in  the  government  deprived  the  exchange  market  of  its  chief  support, 
and  in  April  a  fall  in  exchange  took  place,  bringing  the  rate  down  from 
*23d.  to  20d.  per  milries,  and  as  the  nominal  price  of  coffee  did  not  rise  to 
correspond  with  the  depreciation  of  currency,  this  was  equivalent  to  a 
de^^ided  lowering  in  the  price  of  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  and  a 
sudden  unsettling  of  values. 

In  May,  1880,  an  important  demand  arose  in  the  financial  centers  of 
Europe  for  the  Brazilian  national  loan  of  1879,  and,  as  the  purchasers  had 
to  draw,  the  supply  of  bills  of  exchange  became  superior  to  the  demand, 
and  the  rate  of  exchange,  or,  in  other  words,  the  purchasing  i)ower  of 
the  milreis,  steadily  increased,  until  in  June  it  reached  2'3»i(l, 

The  various  events  of  the  year,  while  at  times  seemingly  unfavorable, 
have  in  the  end  improved  the  general  condition  of  business  here. 
<Jredits  ceased  to  be  given  so  freely  or  for  such  long  periods  as  had 
been  the  rule  for  many  years,  and  consequently  failures  have  not  been 
cio  frequent.  The  low  rate  of  exchange  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
enabled  merchants  to  raise  the  prices  of  their  gooils,  and  the  subsequent 
rise  allowed  them  to  remit  on  favorable  terms,  thus  compaasating  for 
lirevious  losses.  The  result  has  been  favorable  to  the  right  SL<le  of  the 
profit;  add  loss  account  of  m  jrchants,  who  say  that  the  year  eadi3d  June 
:3»),  1880,  m^y  be  considered  as  a  prosperous  one  for  the  comjnerc3  olV 
Chis  port,  as  also  for  that  of  the  empire  in  general.  Digitized  by  LnOOg iC 
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TRADE   OF  THE  EMPIRE   OF  BRAZIL. 

While  the  reports  of  the  consular  oflacers  at  the  various  ports  wil! 
no  doubt  give  full  details  of  the  trade  of  their  respective  districts,  it 
may  be  found  convenient  to  have  a  general  summary  for  easy  compari- 
son with  previous  reports. 

The  tables  which  accompany  this  will  enable  statesmen  and  students 
of  statistical  science  to  study  particular  points ;  but  for  general  pur- 
poses it  may  serve  to  state  that  the  minister  of  the  treasury,  in  his  latest 
report,  sets  down  the  total  imports  of  the  empire  from  foreign  countries, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1879,  as  amounting  in  value  to 
163,504,800,000  reis,  and  the  total  exports  to  foreign  countries  during 
same  period  as  204,057,500,000  reis. 

As  the  average  value  of  the  Brazilian  milreis  (1,000  reis)  during  the 
year  under  consideration  was  43  cents,  the  imports  of  the  whole  empire 
during  that  year  maybe  stated  at  $70,307,064,  and  the  exports  in  same 
period  at  $87,744,725  United  States  coin. 

The  following  tabular  statement  compiled  from  reports  of  minister  of 
treasury  gives  comparison  of  total  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  during 
the  years  1876-'77,  1877-'78,  and  1878-'79,  the  values  being  stated  in 
United  States  coin  at  average  value  of  currency  for  each  year: 

I       1876-77.        I        1877-78.        i       1878-'79. 


Import« !  $75, 013,  559  04     $77,316,119  07  !    $70,807.064  00 

Exporta i    98, 114, 486  40  ^    87,425,680  13,      87,744.725  00 

Total 


173, 128, 045  44  j  164, 741, 749  20  |    158, 051, 789  OO 


In  justice  to  Brazil,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  foregoing  figures  do 
not  quite  accurately  show  the  value  of  her  commerce :  for  instance,  the 
custom-house  reports  show  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the 
year  1878-79,  from  the  port  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  to  have  amounted  to 
$24,850,318.33,  w^hilc  the  consular  invoice  book  for  same  period  makes 
the  same  shipments  amount  to  $30,083,709.85,  or  21  per  cent,  more  than 
is  claimed  by  the  Brazilian  Government. 

Each  statement  is,  in  its  way,  correct,  the  diflference  probably  arising 
from  the  fact  that  the  valuation  fixed  by  the  custom-house  on  produce 
is  that  on  which  the  government  bases  its  export  duties.  This  val- 
uation does  not  always  conform  to  market  price,  and  it  does  not  include 
cost  of  bags  for  coft'ee,  shipping  expenses,  export  duties,  and  other  fees 
and  charges  which  are  included  in  the  invoice  presented  at  the  consul- 
ate. 

The  government  valuation  of  imports  should  be  nearer  the  truth,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  taken  from  merchants'  invoices,  and  as  the 
duties  are  almost  entirely  specific,  there  is  but  little  reason  for  making 
false  returns.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  smuggling  carried  on  at  some  jwrts,  in  view  of  which  the  value  of 
imports  might  be  increased  by  a  moderate  percentage. 

The  exports,  as  shown  by  tabular  statements,  are  few  in  number,  and 
of  these  coffee  is  the  i)rincii)al  one,  its  value  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1879,  being  $^8,797,229,47,  or  about  five-ninths  of  whole  exjwrts. 

Sugar  comes  next,  with  a  valuation  of  $9,379,189.67,  foDoweil  by 
India  rubber  to  the  amount  of  $4,713,140.13;  cotton,  $4,259,709;  hides^ 
$3,591,507.20;  tobacco,  $3,087,269.71 ;  herva  mate  or  Paraguayan  tea. 
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$1,167,718.33,  and  gold,  $955,581.47.  The  balance  is  made  up  of  dia- 
monds, Brazil  nuts,  woods,  hair,  and  horse  manes,  wool,  rum,  and  sun- 
dries in  inconsiderable  quantities. 

Of  the  trade  of  the  empire,  more  than  one-half  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
]>ort8  are  entered  at  and  shipped  from  Eio  de  Janeiro.  As  it  is  what 
Brazil  bays  and  where  she  receives  those  purchases,  rather  than  what 
8lie  sells,  which  most  concerns  our  manufacturers,  it  may  be  proper  to 
note  that  following  Kio  de  Janeiro  in  value  of  foreign  imports  come 
Peniambuco  with  $8,646,440;  Bah ia,  $8,435,396;  Para,  $3,316,246;  Rio 
GrandedeSul,  $3,313,150;  San  Paulo,  $2,768,211;  Maranham,  $1,609,103; 
and  Gear^,  $1,152,830;  the  imports  of  other  provinces  being  of  minor 
importance. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1879,  the  ports  of  Brazil  were  visited 
by  3,631  vessels  of  all  classes,  coming  from  foreign  ports,  not  counting 
the  coastwise  traffic.  The  entire  tonnage  from  foreign  ports  was  2,645,000 
tons. 

During  the  fis^jal  year  1878-'79  the  receipts  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment from  import  duties  were  59,096,887,983  reis,  from  export  duties 
18,121,864,425  reis,  and  from  maritime  dispatches  107,204,720  reis,  to 
which  adding  various  other  sources  of  revenue  brings  up  the  sum  total 
to  123,388,437,164  reis. 

The  debts  of  the  empire  amounted  to  814,260,468,000  reis  in  April, 
1880,  as  will  more  fully  appear  by  reference  to  the  tabular  statements 
hereto  appended. 

The  t-otal  expenditure  of  the  central  and  provincial  governments,  on 
account  of  the  drought  which  from  1876  to  1880  desolated  portions  of 
several  of  the  northeastern  i>rovinces,  amounted  in  all  to  61,807,862,000 
reis.  The  drought  having  terminated,  the  necessity  for  further  outlay 
on  that  account  has  ceased. 

The  gradual  emancipation  law  of  the  28th  of  September,  1871,  created 
a  fund  to  be  applied  annually  in  each  province  to  the  liberator  of  a 
number  of  slaves  corresponding  to  the  disposable  quota  of  said  fund. 
It  took  a  considerable  time  to  get  the  machinery  of  the  law  into  opera- 
tion and  to  collect  statistics  of  the  number  of  slaves  in  each  province. 
Even  yet  the  information  is  very  defectiv^e,  but  in  general  terms  it  may 
l>e  stated  that  the  latest  reports  show  a  total  slave  population  in  the 
whole  empire  of  1,419,168. 

The  liberations  by  means  of  the  emancipation  fund  were  4,584,  at  an 
outlay  of  3,192,898,000  reis. 

The  sum  of  5,841,000,000  reis  is  reported  as  in  the  treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  fund,  and  the  minister  of  agriculture  proposes  to  distribute 
it  with  all  possible  speed.  By  a  recent  revenue  law  the  annual  receipts 
of  the  emancipation  fund  will  be  doubled  in  1881-'82.  The  number  of 
voluntary  emancipations  is  considerable,  and  slavery  in  Brazil  is  hast- 
ening toward  its  entire  extinction. 

TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OP  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Exports. — From  the  more  extended  tabular  statement  of  exports 
accompanying  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  value  of  goods 
or  merchandise  shipped  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  foreign  countries  during 
the  year  ended  on  the  30th  of  June,  1879,  amounted,  according  to  cus- 
tomhouse  returns,  to  the  equivalent  of  $45,606,353.06  in  United  States 
coin,  and  was  thus  divided,  viz : 

To  the  United  States $24,856,313  38 

To  France 5i(5^*^Qp6p2^^ 
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To  Great  Britain 15,474,652  09 

To  Germany 4,337,633  66 

To  Portugal 1,445,923  61 

To  all  other  countries 3,901,227  33 

Total 45.606,353  06 

The  articles  which  constituted  the  above  exports  and  their  respective 
values  were  as  follows,  viz : 

Coffee $43,394,046  06 

Gold 737,938  60 

Tobacco : 516,707  :?9 

Hides 4:«.686  bO 

Diamonds - 267,328  42 

Woods  (chiefly  rosewood) 65,490  3H 

Tapiooa,  d[,o 59, 8:^6  10 

Sugar 40,557  49 

Sundries 70,161  82 

Total 45.606,353  06 

Of  the  coffee  the  United  States  took  54.5  per  cent. ;  France,  12.25  per 
cent. ;  Great  Britain,  12  per  cent. ;  Germany,  9.5  i>er  cent. ;  and  Portu- 
gal, 3.25  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  steps  by  which  Rio  de  Janeiro  gradually 
reached  the  position  of  the  great  coffee  market  of  the  world.  In  the 
year  1800  only  10  bags,  of  5  arrobas  each,  were  shipped  from  this  port ; 
in  1813,  12  bags;  in  1820,  97,501)  bags;  in  1830,  391,785  bags;  in  1840, 
1,068,418;  in  1850,  1,343,484;  in  1860,  2,127,219;  in  1870,2,209,456. 

In  1S74  the  size  of  the  bags  was  changed,  and  since  that  time  each 
bag  has  contained  60  kilograms,  or  say  132J  pounds. 

The  shipments  of  coff'ee  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  during  the  years  1874  to 
1879  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 


Destinations. 

1874. 

Bag*. 
1,408.162 
717,831 
316, 415 
202, 587 

1875.        1       1876.        1        1877. 

1878.       1        1870. 

Bag$.            Bags, 
1, 58:..  068         2.  2^4.  »57 
766.274  1           839.803 
207. 321             220.  M» 
295,757             241.418 

TTnlted  SlAtea  

Boffg.            Bags.      \      Bagi. 
1,965, 955  1     1,381,150'    1,602  582 

North  of  Burope 

782,640.        856.288          718,856 
237, 671          368, 429          330, 29U 
203,744  j        181,634          196,028 

South  of  Europe 

Various    ..     -• 

Total 

2,  (M4, 995 

3, 190, 010  j    2. 787,  501       2, 847, 766 

2,914,420         3,S87,217 

1 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  Santos,  the  next  port  south 
of  this,  shipped  during  1879,  to  Europe,  952,273  bags  of  coffee;  to  the 
United  States,  205,101  bags  of  coffee;  total,  1,157,374  bags.  A  small 
quantity  was  no  doubt  also  shipped  from  Ceard ;  but  omitting  that,  a«  no 
statistics  of  that  port  are  at  hand,  it  appears  that  the  two  grejit  coffee 
l)orts  of  Brazil  shipped  during  1879,  4,744,591  bags  of  coffee,  equal  to 
284,675,460  kilograms. 

As  the  highest  estimates  make  the  coffee  shipments  from  all  pro- 
ducing countries  under  550,000,000  kilograms,  it  will  be  seen  that  Brazil 
produces  more  than  half  of  the  total  production. 

EXPORTS  FROM  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  TO   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

On  this  point  the  consular  invoice  book  enables  me  to  bring  the  re- 
port down  to  one  year  later  than  is  given  in  Brazilian  Goverument 
statistics,  but  the  values  as  per  sworn  invoices  do  not  coincide  with 
those  given  in  custom-house  reports,  for  reasons  already  herein  stated. 
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The  following  statement,  made  up  from  invoices  verified  at  the  con- 
sulate, shows  comparison  of  values  of  exports  from  Eio  de  Janeiro  to  the 
United  States  during  the  years  ended  June  30, 1879,  and  June  30,  1880. 


[Valae  in  United  States  coin.  | 


Articles  exported. 


CoJfce 

Su«r 

Old  iron... 
BoMwood 


Ipecaci 
Hides 


^luuiha.. 


Biuuonda 

TspiocA 

Sundry  Brazil  i>TMacts,  personal  effects,  Sec... 
Goods  of  American  manufactnre,  re-exported  . 


1878-'79. 


#30, 061, 762  48 


2, 717  42 


13, 270  17 


410  99 

4.990  S'd 

obi  96 


1879-'^ 


$32, 336, 639  37 
149, 900  31 
60, 293  02 
46, 2i$2  21 
19, 025  63 
9, 648  19 
2,897  36 
1, 443  98 
1.567  17 
11,  850  05 


Total., 


30, 083,  709  85  i 


32,639,548  18 


The  last  item  in  the  above  may  serve  to  point  a  moral,  viz,  shipping 
to  this  port  goods  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  market 
will  sm^ly  entaila  heavy  loss  on  the  shipper,  or  render  necessary  their 
reshipment  back  to  the  owner. 


IMPORTS  OF  THE  PORT  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  enstom-honse  statistics,  given  in  extenso  in  the  herewith  inclosed 
tables,  show  the  total  value  of  imports  from  foreign  countries  at  this 
port  daring  the  year  ended  June  30,  1879,  to  have  amounted  to  the 
equivalent  of  $39,142,610.64  in  United  States  coin,  and  said  imports 
were  received  from  the  various  countries,  as  follows : 

From  Great  Britain f;ir»,  107, 065  08 

FpomFrance 7,303, 47S  56 

From  Germany 3,480,049  09 

From  United  States 3,218,272  30 

From  Portugal 2,474,211  94 

From  Belgium 2,249,600  52 

From  aU  others 5,309,932  15 

Total 39,142,610  64 

The  following  list  of  principal  articles  of  import,  with  their  respective 
values,  shows  what  this  market  bought  of  foreign  countries  in  the  year 
1878-79: 

Cotton  goods $8,226,047  83 

Meats,  fish, lard,  butter, dtc 4,170,899  09 

Woolen  goods 3,159,942  26 

Uqnor8,&c 3,092,420  47 

Flour,  grain,  &c 2,787,580  60 

(Jold  and  silver,  manufactures  of 2. 38:^,  356  04 

Coal,  stone,  earths,  &c 1,604,459  11 

Linen  gooils 1,414,769  02 

Iron,  steel  and  ironmongery 1 ,  316, 161  74 

Hides,  pelts,  Ac 1,285,509  49 

Petroleum,  paints,  Tarnish,  &c 1,274,479  18 

Machinery 1,120,437  63 

Tes,  herbs,  plants,  &c 1,032,642  66 

Ciii-niicals,  patent  medicines,  &c 8:?8, 405  25 

rai»cr  and  manufactures  of 679,234  61 

»^ilk  and  silk  goods 633.337  75 
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IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Of  the  imports  furnished  by  the  United  States  the  chief  articles  are 
flour,  kerosene,  lard,  lumber,  hardware  or  ironmongery,  machinery  and 
agricultural  implements,  tea,  glassware,  paper,  rosin,  beer,  clocks  and 
watches,  ice,  leather,  canvas,  cordage,  coal,  and  boots  and  shoes. 

Flour. — The  total  entries  of  wheat  flour  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  during  the 
year  ended  September  30, 1880,  were  374,319  barrels,  of  which  296,843 
barrels  came  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  year  ended  September  30, 1879,  the  total  entries  were  453,734 
barrels,  of  which  394,954  were  from  the  United  States,  showing  a  de- 
crease in  our  flour  trade  with  this  port  of  98,112  barrels.  This  may 
partly  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  drought  which  so  long  desolated 
large  portions  of  the  northeastern  provinces  has  ceased,  and  the  conse- 
quent increased  production  of  mandioca  gives  the  people  a^favorite  and 
cheap  substitute  for  flour. 

During  the  year  ending  December  31, 1879,  there  were  received  at 
this  port  from  the  United  States  204,020  cases  of  kerosene;  3,580  cases 
turpentine;  98,731  kegs,  1,278  cases,  and  2,950  pails  of  lard ;  2,049  cases 
and  657  firkins  butter;  162  cases  cheese ;  91  packages  hams;  526  drums 
and  1 ,793  cases  codfish ;  1,000  bags  beans ;  16,852,435  feet  lumber  j  45,086 
kilograms  tea ;  225  kegs  of  nails ;  191  cases  and  251  bales  writing  and 
printing  paper;  1,626  bales  and  9,146  packages  wrapping  paper ;  6,551 
barrels  rosin ;  2,029  barrels  beer ;  2,500  tons  ice ;  556  tons  coal ;  600 
coils  of  cordage ;  23  cases  boots  and  shoes,  and  sundry  other  articles, 
the  quantities  and  values  of  which  are  not  obtainable,  the  absence  of 
information  in  regard  to  which  being  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  might 
serve  to  show  the  acceptance  which  our  wares  find  in  this  market. 

Cotton  goods. — The  demand  for  American  cotton  goods  appears  to  be 
slowly  but  steadily  increasing,  as  the  superiority  of  our  cloths  becomes 
daily  more  apparent. 

There  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  dates  covered  by  obtainable  re- 
turns which  embarrasses  the  compiler  of  statistics,  but  it  may  be  roughly 
stated  that  this  port  received  from  the  United  States  in  1879  cotton 
goods  to  the  value  of  $240,000. 

Manufa4sture8  of  trow,  machinery ^  dkc. — The  importations  of  Americao 
machinery,  agricultural  implements,  utensils  of  iron,  and  general  hard- 
ware increase  steadily,  and  promise  to  become  very  important. 

Already  quite  a  considerable  business  is  done  in  American  locomo- 
tives and  stationary  engines,  car- wheels,  stoves,  enameled  or  agate  iron- 
ware, corn-shellers,  portable  mills,  plows,  wire  fencing,  axes,  cane-knives, 
cutlery,  locks,  and  various  household  utensils. 

Clocks  and  watches  of  American  manufacture  are  taking  possession  of 
the  market,  and  their  excellence  causes  them  to  be  highly  appreciated. 

Patent  medicines  and  perfumeries. — Our  preparations  of  these  articles 
have  grown  steadily  in  favor,  and  the  names  of  Ayer,  Bristol,  Jayne, 
Eadway,  and  Lanman  and  Kemp  arc  household  words. 

MEANS  TO  INCREASE  TRADE — ^ERRORS  OF   SHIPPERH,  ETC. 

Those  of  our  manufacturers  whose  operations  are  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  warrant  some  expenditure  in  still  further  increasing  theic  busi- 
ness would  do  well  to  either  establish  here  an  agent  of  their  own,  sent 
from  home,  or  they  should  visit  this  market  in  person,  and  select  a 
resident  man  or  firm,  of  undoubted  good  character,  to  act  for  them. 

If  an  agent  is  sent  out  from  home  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  he 
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should  know  the  Portuguese  language  perfectly ;  that  he  should  be  a 
thoroughly  well-trained  merchant,  who  knows  a  bill  of  exchange  from 
a  promissory  note,  and  is  conversant  with  mercantile  law  and  usages  iu 
general,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  impress  dealers  with  confidence 
that  his  promises  will  be  sacredly  performed. 

He  should  not  attempt  to  import  goods  until  he  has  carefully  studied 
the  peculiarities  of  the  market,  the  wants  of  the  country,  the  many 
peculiar  provisions  of  the  tariff  and  the  rulings  of  customs  officials,  as 
well  as  the  style  in  which  goods  should  be  put  up,  size  of  packages, 
mode  of  packing,  &c.  If  such  a  man  cannot  be  found,  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  find  a  resident  firm  possessing  these  qualifications,  and  then 
do  business  through  such  firm  and  such  only.  For  a  person  who  calls 
himself  a  merchant  to  buy  such  "job  lots"  of  goods  as  he  thinks,  with- 
out reason  for  so  thinking,  should  pay  a  profit  in  Brazil,  and  to  ship 
them  to  irresxK)n8ible  parties  here,  or  to  good  houses  dealing  in  another 
-class  of  goods  only,  is  to  insure  heavy  loss  and  to  injure  trade. 

It  is  said  that  skates  have  actually  been  shipped  to  Bahia,  and  it  is  a 
very  common  thing  for  parties  at  home  to  address  this  office  on  the  sub- 
ject of  shipping  thrashing-machines  to  Brazil.  "Lord"  Timothy  Dex- 
ter's  good  luck  with  warming-pans  in  the  West  Indies  seems  to  have 
impressed  many  people. 

Much  injury  to  American  trade  has  been  done  by  some  traveling 
salesmen  who  took  orders  for  goods  which  were  not  sent  because  the 
prices  subsequentlyadvanced  at  home.  Others  have  unwisely  tried  to 
open  a  direct  business  with  retailers,  who  have  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  customers  to  serve,  instead  of  making  arrangements  with 
one  house  whose  constituency  numbers  five  hundred  such  retailers. 

The  gullibility  of  some  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  would 
be  amusing  if  it  were  not  saddening  to  see  the  the  blunders  they  mstke 
in  intrusting  their  wares  to  peox)le  who  have  no  commercial  standing. 
Adventurers  in  the  United  States  have  published  glowing  accounts  of 
the  magnificent  enteri)rises  in  which  they  were  engaged  here,  claiming 
that  their  chief  desire  vas  the  encouragement  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil.  They  have  sent  forth  circulars  and  news- 
pai>er  articles  pretending  to  show  that  they  were  connected  with  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank  both  here  and  at  home,  and  giving  fictitious 
statements  of  large  transactions  which  they  claim  to  have  effected  or 
to  be  about  to  put  into  execution.  In  certain  cases  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  really  respectable  people  have  unwittingly  been  made  the  instru- 
ment's to  assist  those  deceptions. 

In  the  case  of  manufacturers  whose  wares  are  adapted  to  this  mar- 
ket and  pay  a  fine  profit,  there  is  still  much  to  learn.  They  frequently 
cause  trouble  to  consignees  here,  and  loss  to  themselves,  by  lack  of  care 
in  some  essential  points.  Certain  kinds  of  goods  almost  invariably  ar- 
rive in  bad  order,  through  careless  packing.  Packages  should  not  be 
too  large.  Greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  describing  goods  in 
the  invoices,  and  the  name  of  the  goods  as  given  in  invoice  should  cor- 
respond with  that  on  manifest,  avoiding  technical  names;  otlierwise  all 
boxes  must  be  opened  and  emptied  at  custom-house. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  large  and  growing  business  here  in  a  certain 
kind  of  stamped  iron-ware,  covered  with  an  agate  enamel.  Some  of 
these  goods  have  arrived  here,  being  manifested  as  "  stamped  ware.'' 
The  manifest  being  in  English  has  to  be  rendered  in  Portuguese.  The 
public  translator  sees  the  word  "stamped";  this  he  understands  to 
mean  **  printed,"  and  he  translates  the  manifest,  let  us  say,  thus :  "  ten 
oases  prints."    The  customs  officials  find  the  manifest  not  to  agree  with 
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invoice  which,  perhaps,  says,  "ten  cases  invoice,"  and  those  ten  case& 
must  be  unpacked  to  find  the  "  prints  ";  whereas,  if  the  manifest  agreed 
with  invoice  a  slight  examination  would  be  made,  and  the  goods  would 
reach  the  warehouse  in  good  condition. 

There  are  also  many  points  of  the  tariflf  which  must  be  well  under- 
stood to  avoid  exorbitant  duties.  For  example:  Articles  composed  of 
two  diflFerent  substances  frequently  pay  on  the  whole  the  duty  assessed 
on  wares  of  the  material  paying  highest  duty.  Take,  for  example,  lamps 
for  burning  kerosene,  having  a  gilded  brass  collar  and  fittings.  If  im- 
ported with  the  brass-work  attached,  they  pay  duty  by  weight  as  gilded 
brassware,  the  glass  being  weighed  as  brass  and  paying  a  higher  duty 
than  glass  only. 

OPENINGS  FOB  A3IERICAN  GOODS. 

With  proper  efforts  we  should  be  able  to  increase  our  sales  to  Bnizi^ 
in  several  lines  of  wares  or  products  already  introduced,  and  to  intro  . 
duce  others  not  yet  put  on  this  market.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  a 
market  here  for  a  greater  variety  of  cotton  goods  and  ironware,  plated 
ware,  glassware,  plantation  machinery,  paints,  and  various  chemical 
substances,  hams,  sides  of  bacon,  cheese,  beans,  dried  fruits,  and  po- 
tatoes,  and  for  some  at  least  of  the  small  wares  in  which,  hitherto, 
Germany  has  undersold  us.  Eveu  the  past  errors  of  shippers  will  prob- 
ably result  to  the  advantage  of  wiser  men,  for  some*  articles  forced  ou 
the  market  at  ruinous  rates  will,  perhaps,  find  favor  somewhere  and 
may  j^et  create  a  demand  for  those  goods  or  modifications  of  them. 

The  future  of  our  trade  here  is  hopeful,  but  our  people  may  as  well 
disabuse  their  minds  of  the  idea  that  this  is  a  new  Japan,  just  opened 
to  commerce,  and  that  the  people  of  Brazil  are  particularly  anxious  to 
trade  with  us  above  all  others. 

There  are  a  great  many  popular  fallacies  to  be  got  rid  of.  Just  be- 
fore the  writer  of  this  left  home,  a  speaker  at  a  public  meetitig  in  Phila- 
delphia gravely  told  his  audience  that  the  Brazilians  were  very  anxious^ 
to  buy  of  us,  but  that  our  high  tariff  on  wool  compelled  them  to  take 
their  wool  to  PJurope  for  sale,  and  when  there  they  supx>lied  their  wants 
in  European  markets.  A  similar  argument  is  now  being  used  to  induce 
Congress  to  lower  the  duty  on  Australian  wool.  In  point  of  fact,  com- 
merce is  frequently  carried  on  by  circuitous  routes.  First,  however,, 
let  us  note  that  Brazil  has  almost  no  wool  to  sell.  She  shipped  but 
$70,000  worth  last  year,  less  than  many  a  single  county  in  Ohio.  If  she 
had  wool  to  sell,  the  grower  is  not  like  a  farmer  near  a  great  city,  who  takes 
the  produce  of  his  farm  to  town  and  there  supplies  himself  with  gro- 
ceries and  dry  goods.  The  producer  does  not  take  his  wool  or  his  coffee 
to  England  and  there  invest  the  proceeds  in  supplying  his  want«.  If 
business  were  carried  on  that  way  we  should  sell  Brazil  nearly  all  she 
wants,  because  we  buy  54  per  cent,  of  her  coffee.  AVe  sell  to  Englan<U 
England  sells  to  Brazil,  and  Brazil  sells  to  us.  If  we  can  show  to  Bra- 
zilian merchants  that  we  can  undersell  England  or  give  more  desirable 
goods  for  the  money,  and  if  we  can  put  those  goods  in  their  ports  within 
a  definite  short  time,  then  we  can  have  their  business. 

Foreign  commerce,  like  the  internal  trade  of  a  country,  may  not  only 
be  increased,  but  even  created  by  "easy  conveyance  of  men  and  com- 
modities from  one  place  to  another,"  and  this  truism  should  lead  us  to 
consider  the 

NECESSITY  FOB  REGULAR  C03IMUNICATION  BY  STEAM. 

If  our  sailing  ships  will  not  enable  us  to  build  up  or  even  hold  on  to 
our  foreign  commerce  we  must  accept  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts  and 
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try  Steam.  Our  ship-owners  need  not  fear  that  they  will  be  injured  hy 
an  increase  of  steamship  lines.  Two  or  three  good  lines  of  steamship* 
between  the  United  States  and  east  coast  of  South  America  could  prob- 
ably be  freighted  outward  with  other  goods  than  the  flour,  kerosene^ 
and  lumber  which  form  the  chief  cargoes  to  Brazil  of  our  sailing  ves- 
sels. For  the  homeward  freights  of  such  lines,  steamships  under  our 
own  flag  could  not  make  the  situation  any  worse  for  sailing  ressels  thatt 
it  now  is.  During  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 1880,  twenty  Brit- 
ish and  German  steamships  took  cargoes  from  this  port  to  the  United 
States,  and  our  own  sailing  vessels  went  home  in  ballast  or  with  light 
cargoes  at  low  freights  to  save  buying  ballast.  These  British  and  Ger- 
man steamers  belong  chiefly  to  the  Lamport  &  Holt  line,  of  Liverpool. 
They  can  fill  more  steamships  with  cargoes  from  England  and  Belgium 
to  this  country  than  they  can  provide  cargo  for  in  the  opposite  direction^ 
.  bat  if  they  can  place  those  vessels  at  New  York,  Baltimore,  or  New 
Orleans  they  can  get  freights  to  England  of  grain,  tobacco,  cotton,  &c^ 
To  help  pay  expenses  on  voyage  to  the  United  States  they  take  freights, 
at  very  low  rates  if  the  competition  requires  it.  OoflFee  has  been  sliip- 
ped  to  New  York  by  the  Lamport  &  Holt  steamers  at  as  low  as  20  cents 
a  bag.  Under  any  circumstances  the  steamship  has  the  preference  of 
freight  over  sailing  vessels. 

This  competition  bears  very  hardly  on  the  American  line,  and  in  no 
wise  serves  our  interests,  as  the  rival  steamers  never  come  back  to  Brazil 
direct  from  the  United  States^  and  it  is  the  voyages  from  our  ports  to 
Brazil  which  best  advance  the  interest  of  our  commerce. 

The  profitable  business  which  those  foreign  steamships  obtain  from 
the  United  States  to  England  and  thence  to  Brazil  enables  them  to  bear 
an  unprofitable  voyage  hence  to  the  United  States,  which  voyage,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  compelled  to  make  if  good  business  offers  elsewhere. 

The  regular  communication  by  steam  from  New  York  to  Brazil,  which 
we  have  enjoyed  for  over  two  3'ears,  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  our 
trade  with  this  country,  but  we  have  not  reaped  the  full  measure  of 
possible  benefit,  because  there  has  been  a  constant  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  merchants  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  line,  a  feeling  which  was 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Brazili«in  Parliament  refused  for  some 
time  to  confirm  the  contract  made  by  the  government  for  the  payment 
of  the  subsidy,  unless  Maranham  was  included  in  the  ports  of  call,  said 
port  not  being  a  safe  one  for  vessels  the  size  of  those  steamers.  It  is 
only  within  a  few  days  that  Parliament  consented  to  waive  the  call  at 
Maranham. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  it  appears  to  many  who  are  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  our  commercial  interests  with  Brazil  that  our  own  coun- 
try might  wisely  pay  a  sum  for  conveyance  of  mails  which  would  assist 
to  render  permanent  the  present  line,  or  a  modification  thereof. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  it  would  be  well  to  have  smaller  vessels 
than  those  now  performing  the  service,  and  to  have  two  lines,  one  of 
which  should  terminate  its  voyages  at  Para,  the  other  to  make  its  first 
arrival  in  Brazil  at  Peruambuco,  and  to  enter  the  inner  harbor  of  that 
port,  where  a  valuable  trade  might  thus  be  secured. 

NAVIGATION  OP  THE  PORT  OF  BIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Daring  the  year  1879, 1,313  vessels  entered  at  this  port  trom  foreign 
countries,  and  1,127  vessels  sailed  for  foreign  ports.  Of  the  entries  399* 
were  from  Gr^at  Britain,  347  from  Eio  de  la  Plata,  and  159  from  the 
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United  States.    Of  the  sailings  378  were  bound  to  the  United  States,  j 

172  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  126  to  Great  Britain.    The  vessels  en- 
tered from  foreign  ports  were  of  a  total  burden  of  1,034,408  tons. 

During  same  year  there  entered  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  coastwise,  1,462 
Brazilian  vessels,  with  341,378  tons,  and  166  foreign  vessels,  of  172,286 
tons  burden. 

Of  the  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  ports  in  1879,  447  were  British, 
160  German,  139  American,  120  French,  93  Spanish.  72  Portuguese,  48 
Swedish,  and  the  remainder  of  ten  different  nationalities. 

A  bill  granting  a  subsidy  for  a  line  of  steamships  between  Canadian 
ports  and  Brazil  has  just  become  a  law,  and  the  first  vessel  of  the  line 
will  probably  sail  from  Halifax  very  soon.  The  line  will  receive  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  Dominion  Government  of  $50,000  per  annum,  and  a  like 
sum  from  this  government. 

The  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  respectfully 
invited  to  this  evidence  of  the  enterprise  of  our  Canadian  neighbors, 
whose  interests  in  this  country  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  our 
people. 

The  Brazilian  postal  authorities  have  contracted  with  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  (British)  line  of  steamships  for  the  dispatch  of  mails  to  New  York 
on  the  15th  and  25th  of  each  month.  The  vessels  will  return  here  via 
England. 

IMMIGEATION. 

The  number  and  nationality  of  immigrants  arriving  at  this  port  in  the 
vear  1879  were  as  follows,  viz : 

Italians 9,677 

Portuguese 8,841 

Germans ; 2,022 

Spaniards *. 886 

Ausirians 312 

French 264 

English 51 

Various 136 

Total 22.189 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  telegraph  system  of  Brazil  connects  this  capital  with  thirteen 
provinces  and  has  a  total  length  of  4,314  miles.  During  the  year  1878-'79, 
there  were  sent  230,022  telegrams  with  4,307,592  words,  and  an  average., 
of  18 J  words  to  each  message.  i*  iCi^< 

AGBICULTUKE.  "^  ^T 

Aside  from  the  cultiv^ation  of  coflfee,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  the  agricul- 
tural development  of  Brazil  is  very  slow.  The  prevalence  of  some  se- 
rious disease  in  the  sugar  cane  of  Pernambuco  has,  however,  incited 
planters  to  greater  care  in  cultivation  and  to  the  introduction  from 
abroad  of  healthy  and  improved  varieties. 

Twelve  kinds  of  sugarcane  have  been  introduced  from  Mauritius,  of 
which  the  "Kavanzire"  is  thought  to  be  the  best.  From  this  province 
n  supply  of  the  favorite  "  Solanzer"  variety  has  been  sent  to  Pernam- 
buco. 

Coflfee  plants  of  a  supposed  superior  kind  have  been  largely  imported 
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from  Liberia  within  the  last  three  years,  but  it  is  yet  too  early  to  speak 
confidently  of  the  result. 

A  short  tour  through  a  part  of  the  coflFee-producing  district  leads  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  crop  might  be  much  iucrea<sed  in  quantity  and 
quality  by  greater  attention  to  the  trees. 

Of  "farming,"  as  Americans  understand  the  word,  there  is  very  little 
in  Brazil.  In  tlie  province  of  Sao  Paulo  there  are  a  few  who  actually 
cultivate  the  land,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  rejecting  those 
who  not  only  plant  but  also  cultivate  the  three  great  staples,  it  would 
l>e  a  stretch  of  politeness  to  call  any  of  the  people  "  tillers  of  the  soil." 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  warrant  a  treatise  on  political  econ- 
omy or  on  the  land  laws  of  Brazil.  Briefly,  said  laws  are  not  generally 
considered  favorable  to  settlement.  The  sale  of  land  is  burdened  with 
a  tax  of  6  per  cent,  and  heavy  costs,  after  which  the  title  may  be  sub- 
ject to  unregistered  claims,  and  the  rates  of  freight  exacted  by  the  rail- 
ways are  so  high  that  there  is  no  inducement  for  settlers  to  go  far  back 
from  these  aboard  to  get  cheap  lands  and  to  create  homes. 

MiNiNa. 

^fr.  Henri  Gorceix,  director  of  the  mining  sctliool  at  Ouro  Preto,  the 
capit'dl  of  the  province  of  Minas  (reraes,  has  recently  made  a  report  on 
the  state  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Brazil,  which  is  carried  on  at  a 
number  of  small  Catalan  forges  in  Minas  GeracH  and  western  Sao  Paulo. 
He  notes  the  existence  of  abundant  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Minas  Ge- 
raes;  of  beds  of  ore  yielding  i)o  to  70  per  cent,  of  iron,  near  the  coal 
mines  of  Sao  Jeronimo,in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul;  of  rich  ore  near  the  Can- 
<liota  coal  mines  in  the  same  province,  and  to  magnificent  ore  at  Cacho- 
eira,  also  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  having  the  extraordinary  richness  of 
So  to  DO  per  cent,  and  being  near  to  coal  of  quality  sufficiently  good  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron. 

According  to  said  report,  iron  costs  at  Ouro  Preto  from  J517  10«.  to 
£21  a  ton,  at  Conceigao  £28,  and  further  in  the  interior  £49  to  £56, 
whilst  in  Europe  the  average  price  is  from  £5  to  £5  12«. 

As  the  cost  of  labor  in  Minas  Geraes  is  not  high,  a  good  iron-founder 
\yeiug  paid  only  about  5«.  a  day,  it  may  readily  be  inferred  that  the 
above-named  high  prices  are  mainly  due  to  a  total  lack  of  facilities  for 
cheap  transportation.  Nor  does  it  appear  from  the  report  that  there  is 
at  present  any  encouragement  to  attempt  to  utilize,  on  a  large  scale, 
those  valuable  deposits,  for  Mr.  Gorceix,  in  speaking  of  the  propriety 
of  putting  up  furnaces  which  would  turn  out  7  tons  per  diem,  or,  say, 
2,555  tons  a  year,  answers  the  question,  "Will  there  be  consumption 
for  this  quantity  within  a  radius  of  90  miles,"  by  saying: 

I  do  not  think  there  wiU  be  yet,  if  the  furnace  be  within  the  region  between  Ouro 
Preto  and  the  city  of  Perro.  At  a  distance  of  90  miles  the  product  wiU  be  burdened 
with  100  niilreis  ($45)  a  ton  carriage,  and  the  owner  of  a  furnace  will  not  be  able  to 
compet«>  with  the  iron  of  Europe,  whenever  transport  from  Kio  de  Janeiro  does  not 
amount  to  so  much. 

Oold  mines. — There  is  one  prosperous  gold-mining  company  in  Brazil, 
the  Morro  Velho  Company,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  they 
complain  that  the  provincial  government  is  trying  to  kill  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg  by  first  taxing  the  company  4  per  cent,  on  its  earn- 
ings and  then  assessing  those  earnings  at  nearly  three  times  what  the 
company  believes  to  be  the  actual  amount,  thus  largely  increasing  the 
income  t;ix. 
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Tliere  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  Brazil  abounds  with  gold  and  other 
valuable  minerals,  but  the  conditions  do  not  appear  to  be  favorable  for 
their  immediate  development. 

Several  promising  Brazilian  mining  schemes  have  recently  been  offered 
in  the  United  States  market,  but  capitalists  would  probably  do  well  to 
venture  with  caution  in  these  brilliant  speculations,  as  even  an  expe- 
rienced American  mining  engineer  and  geologist  has  been  deceived  by  a 
"salted''  Brazilian  gold  mine. 

HEALTH  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

As  the  general  state  of  the  health  of  a  port  and  the  diseases  have  an 
influence  on  the  movements 'of  vessels,  leading  masters  and  owners  to 
consider  whether  the  rate  of  freight  offered  would  compensate  for  the 
risk  of  disease  and  consequent  increased  expenses  of  the  voyage,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  report  to  give  some  information  bearing 
on  that  point. 

The  following  tabular  statement,  compiled  from  the  report  of  the 
board  of  health,  shows  the  number  of  deaths  at  Eio  de  Janeiro,  caused 
by  the  most  fatal  diseases,  during  each  month  of  the  year  1^79,  and 
total  deaths : 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1879. 


I 

Diseasos.  « 

<     I 

ea 

l_^ 

Pulmonary  connnroption  . . .  i  164 

BroncliitiB  and  pneumonia  J  48 

Yellow  fever '  68 

Pernicious  fover »'>3 

Other  fevers |  42 

Affections  of  digestive  or- 

fsans \  61 

Affections  of  the  heart i  69 

Apoplexy  and  cci-ebral  con!  33 

gefttion I 

Small-pox 73 

All  other  causes I  407 

Total 1,008 
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It  may  surprise  many  to  notice  that  there  are  many  more  deaths 
here  from  pulmonary  consumption  than  from  yellow  fever,  a  fact  which 
holds  good  throughout  Brazil.  As  showing  that  yellow  fever  is  not 
necessarily  so  fatal  as  many  imagine  it  may  be  noted  that  of  the  Col 
patients  treated  in  1879  at  the  Santa  Isabel,  opposite  this  city,  said  hos- 
pital being  devoted  to  supposed  cases  of  yellow  fever,  487  were  dis- 
charged as  cured.  The  majority  of  eases  of  yellow  fever  occur  during 
the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  when  the  great  heat  develops  the  latent 
causes  for  that  disease,  which  are  always  existing. 

The  cHmate  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  is,  for  a  tropical  one,  exceptionally 
good,  but  the  general  neglect  of  cleanliness  and  of  sanitary  precautions 
.  are  exceptionally  great. 

THOMAS  ADAMSON, 

Coi\%M\'Otnera\. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

'Rxo  de  Janeiro^  Xovember  23,  1880. 
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II.  REPORT  FOR  1881. 

Rtiport  by  Consul-Oeneral  Adaymon,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro^  on  the  history  and 
poUiii'M  condition  of  Brazil^  its  physical  features^  foreign  commerce  and 
navigation^  products  of  the  field  and  forest^  mining  industry,  railways^ 
post-offices^  telegraphs,  climate,  &c. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Rio  de  Janeiro^  December  17,  1881. 

lu  cousidering  the  present  coiiditiou  of  Brazil,  its  progress,  and  pos- 
sible fature,one  must  bear  in  mind  and  give  due  weight  to  certain  facts 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  country,  ita  political  organization,  physical 
features  and  climate,  the  race  which  governs,  their  religion,  educational 
faeihties,  &c.  Without  this  primary  knowledge  it  would  be  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  understanding  of  various  facts  which  indirectly  affect 
the  trade  relations  of  Brazil. 

Until  recently  so  little  was  the  attention  of  our  people  directed  to 
this  "terra  de  Santa  Cruz,"  or  "  land  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  as  it  was  orig- 
inally named,  that  many  appear  to  have  viewed  it  as  but  just  opened 
to  commerce. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL   CONDITION. 

Brazil  was  discovered  by  Europeans  in  the  year  A.  D.  1500,  and  was 
taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  A  settlement 
was  made  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1557  by  Admiral 
ColigDi  with  10,000  French  Huguenots,  but  they  were  driven  off  by  the 
Portuguese,  who,  in  1567,  founded  the  present  city,  under  the  name  of 
St.  Sebastian  de  liio  de  Janeiro. 

The  actual  settlement  thus  really  antedates  the  founding  of  Saint 
Augustine,  Fla.,  and  precedes  the  first  English  settlement  in  North 
America  by  about  fifty  years.  Before  the  first  whit«  settler  trod  the 
soil  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  New  York,  there  were  prosperous 
towns  at  three  points  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

Brazil  is  thus  an  offshoot  of  Portugal,  as  the  United  States  is  of 
Great  Britain,  but  the  separation  from  the  mother  country  was  ^ected 
without  a  struggle,  and  the  reigning  house  of  Brazil  is  descended  from 
that  of  Portugal,  so  that  the  change  can  hardly  be  called  a  revolution. 

In  1807  the  house  of  Braganza  was  driven  from  Portugal  by  the 
French  armies  and  came  to  establish  itself  in  Brazil.  On  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon  the  King  of  Portugal  returned  to  Lisbon,  leaving  his  son  to 
govern  Brazil  as  his  representative. 

The  Brazilians  had  thus  become  accustomed  to  a  monarchical  form  of 
government,  and  when,  in  1822,  they  declared  their  independence  they 
did  not,  like  the  other  South  American  colonies,  seek  to  establish  a  re- 
public. The  Prince  Regent  was  made  emperor,  under  the  title  of  Dom 
Pedro  I,  and  his  ofllce  was  declared  hereditary,  a  constitution  was  given 
to  the  people,  and  since  that  time  they  have  had  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment tlirongh  their  representatives  duly  elected  to  the  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  first  Emperor  abdicated  the  throne  in  1831  in  favor  of  his  infant 
son,  who  now  reigns  as  Dom  Pedro  II.  Beyond  some  local  outbreaks, 
caused  by  these  political  changes,  Brazil  has  never  had  any  internal 
wars,  and  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  regard  it  as  a  revolu- 
tionary country. 

The  present  Emperor  is  generally  respected  by  both  Brazilians  and 
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foreigners  and  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  any  marked  political 
change  during  his  lifetime. 

The  imperial  succession  is  in  either  the  male  or  female  line  and  the 
heir  apparent  is  the  eldest  and  only  surviving  daughter  of  the  Emperor, 
the  Princess  Donna  Isabella. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  Brazil  has  been  governed  bj^  the  Portu- 
guese and  their  descendants  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  it 
is  deemed  important  to  thus  call  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  be- 
cause it  appears  to  be  a  very  common  impression  amongst  our  country- 
men that  this  is  a  country  of  Spanish  origin,  and  they  flood  Brazil  with 
"trade  circulars "  written  in  that  language,  and  thereby  waste  their 
efforts. 

The  powers  of  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  correspond  very  nearly 
to  those  of  our  President  and  his  cabinet.  As  in  England,  the  respon- 
sibility of  ministers  to  Parliament  is  admitted,  and  they  resign  on  suffer- 
ing a  defeat. 

The  senators  are  chosen  for  life,  and  are  selected  by  the  Emperor 
from  a  triple  list  elected  by  the  people.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is 
elected  by  the  people,  periodically,  and  all  questions  relating  to  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  emi)ire  pertain  to  it. 

The  electoral  reform  law,  which  has  just  come  into  force,  bestows  im- 
portant privileges  on  the  people,  and  secures  the  elections  from  all  in- 
fluence of  the  government,  making  the  voting  direct  instead  of  through 
electoral  colleges,  as  heretofore,  and  giving  the  franchise  to  all  citizens 
having  a  clear  income  of  200  milreis,  or  about  $100. 

The  good  effects  of  the  concessions  were  shown  in  the  late  elections, 
which  were  more  quiet  than  any  that  have  taken  place  in  Brazil  for 
many  years,  and  the  abstinence  of  the  goveniment  from  any  attempt  to 
influence  the  voting  is  proven  by  the  result  of  the  elections. 

PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION  OP  BRAZIL— CLIMATE,  &C. 

In  extent  of  territory,  Brazil  ranks  with  the  great  nations  of  the 
world,  its  area  being  about  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000. 
Atleast  nine-tenths  of  the  people  are  gathered  within  from  200  to  300  miles 
of  the  oce«in,  the  most  thickly-populated  region  being  the  zone  extend- 
ing from  Cape  St.  Koque,  in  latitude  5^  28'  south,  alongthe  coast  sonth- 
ward. 

This  zone  is  hilly  in  the  northern  x)art,  mountainous  in  the  southern, 
and  originally  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  covered  with  forest.  A  large 
portion  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  has  been  taken  up  for  plantations  of 
sugar  in  the  northern  part,  sugar  and  tobacco  in  the  middle,  and  coffee 
in  the  southern  part. 

The  climate  varies  somewhat  with  the  latitude,  but  it  may  be  charac- 
terized as  mild  and  pleasant,  generally. 

Near  Cape  St.  lioque  it  is  very  equable  j  towards  the  south  it  is  more 
varied;  and  where  it  enters  the  south  temperate  zone,  fix>8ts  are  com- 
mon from  June  to  September. 

The  great  region  embraced  by  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  is  a 
plain,  varied  with  hills  only  in  the  eastern  portion,  and  covered  nearly 
everywhere  with  heavy  forests.  The  climate  is  warm,  but  equable,  and 
never  very  oppressive ;  rains  are  frequent  throughout  the  year,  the 
rainy  season,  from  January  to  June,  being  marked  only  by  the  heavi- 
ness and  duration  of  the  almost  daily  showers. 

This  region  is  well  fitted  for  agriculture,  but,  as  yet,  it  is  almost 
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untouched,  and  tbe  civilized  population  is  very  small.  Much  of  the 
country  is  still  unexplored. 

Between  the  Amazon  Valley  and  the  coast  zone,  and  extending  at 
the  northeastern  end  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  an  immense  tract  locally 
known  as  the  "  Sertao,"  which  word  is  frequently  translated  by  foreign- 
ers as  " desert,^  but  means  rather  "the  far  interior ^'  or  '^the  back- 
woods." 

Much  of  this  region  is  a  table  land,  more  or  less  broken  up  by  river 
valleys  and  varied  with  hills.  The  surface  is  irregularly  divided  be- 
tween prairie  and  forest  land.  It  is  well  adapted  for  cattle-raising,  but 
owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population  and  distances  from  market, 
all  industries  are  neglected. 

The  climate  of  the  "Sertao''  is  mild,  and,  except  in  the  river  valleys,, 
remarkably  healthful.  Unlike  the  rest  of  Brazil,  the  wet  and  dry  sea- 
sons are  here  very  shan)ly  marked,  rains  being  almost  unknown  from 
June  to  I^ovember,  when  the  trees  shed  their  leaves,  and  many  of  the 
streams  dry  up. 

From  February  to  June  the  rains  are  generally  abundant.  It  some- 
times happens,  however,  that  the  rains  are  very  light  or  altogether  want- 
ing, and  as  the  people  depend  on  the  wet  season  for  their  plantings, 
very  great  suflfering  results.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  "  Sertao,"  embracing  the  provinces  of  Kio  Grande 
doXoii:e,Ceard,  Piauhy,  and  portions  of  Pernambuoo,  Bahia,  and  Minas 
Geraes.  In  this  region  the  drought  sometimes  lasts  for  several  years, 
so  that  agricultural  industry  is  ruined,  and  many  of  the  people  die  of 
starvation.  The  last  and  most  terrible  of  these  droughts,  which  con- 
tinued for  four  years,  has  but  recently  ended. 

The  extreme  southern  part  of  Brazil,  embracing  the  provinces  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Gatharina,  and  portions  of  Parana  and  S§o  Paulo, 
lies  within  the  south  temperate  zone,  and  possesses  a  climate  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the  seasons,  of  course,  'being 
reversed. 

Much  of  this  region  is  very  fertile,  being  particularly  well  adapted 
for  wheat  and  cattle  farms ;  it  is  probably  the  most  desirable  part  of 
Brazil  for  agricultural  settlers^ 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

It  is  a  po]>ular  error  that  Brazil  is  an  unhealthy  country,  generally 
speaking.  Excepting  some  of  the  great  cities,  where  the  neglect  of 
sanitary  precautions  is  most  glaring,  this  is,  as  a  rule,  a  very  healthy 
country.  Some  of  the  river  valleys  are  subject  to  intermittent  fevers^ 
but  not  more  so  than  in  other  countries. 

Yellow  fever  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  coast  towns,  and  it  is  most 
prevalent  amongst  non-acclimated  foreigners  and  the  denizens  of  the 
slums  of  the  cities.  It^  chief  seats  are  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia, 
where  it  generally  appears  in  the  hot  months  from  January  to  May. 
In  Rio  de  Janeiro  tlie  death  rate  is  higher  than  in  most  of  the  other 
coast  cities. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  monthly  mortality  in  the  city  of 
Itio  de  Janeiro  during  the  year  1880,  causes  thereof,  and  average  death 
rate : 


Months. 


I   :s 


1880.  I 

-January 133 

February 420 

March 414 

April 242 

May I  103 

-June !  55 

July ,. ,  18 

A  ii^ust 9 

.>>?ptembor !  4 

Od  ober I  4 

November '  9 

JDeoember I  14 

Totals I  1,427 
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153 
150 
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143 
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168 
148 
159 
141 
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074 
564 
676 
506 
581 
564 
572 
549 
544 
518 
489 
600 


1.062  ' 
1,288 
1,389 
1,008 
914 
812  ! 
776 
743  ' 
738 
707 
708 
812  ; 


3&5 
46.8 
50.0 
36.7 
33.2 
29.5 
28.2 
27.0 
27.6 
35.7 
25.7 
29.5 


404 


513       1,796  <    6,837     10,977  I        33.2 

I  I 


In  calcnlating  annual  average  mortality,  as  above,  the  population  is 
estimated  at  330,000. 

Cholera,  in  an  epidemic  form,  has  not  appeared  in  Brazil  for  many 
years.  Smallpox  is  present  nearly  everywhere,  and,  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  vaccination,  it  occasionally  rages  with  great  violence,  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  provinces. 

An  epidemic  of  smaU-pox  which  appeared  in  1878  amongst  the  famine- 
4Strickeu  refugees  of  Cearti  and  adjacent  provinces,  carried  off  more 
than  100,000  persons. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  singular  disease  called  '^  heriherri^  has 
appeared  in  various  parts  of  Brazil,  producing  paralysis,  and,  if  neg- 
lected, death.  This  msilady,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Africa,  is  occasionally  epidemic,  and  it  appears  to  be  more  com- 
mon in  the  interior  than  near  the  coast.  A  sea  voyage  is  said  to  be  the 
most  effectual  remedy. 

Goitre  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  of  the  limestone  re- 
gions of  Central  Brazil. 

RELIGION. 

Though  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  state  religion  of  Brazil,  freedom 
of  worship  is  guaranteed  to  all  others,  but  in  houses  not  having  the  out- 
ward form  of  a  church.  Practically  there  is  very  little  religious  iutol- 
-erance  in  the  empire.  In  a  few  cases  Protestant  congregations  have 
been  interfered  with  b}'  mobs,  but  these  were  invariably  comi>osed  of 
the  most  ignorant  class,  and  the  public  press  has  almostin  variably  de- 
nounced all  such  outrages. 

The  Protestant  form  of  religion  is  represented  by  branches  of  the 
•Church  of  England,  established  in  most  of  the  coast  cities,  and  by  a 
considerable  number  of  mission  churches  and  schools  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  denominations  of  the  United  States. 

Monasteries,  nunneries,  and  religious  orders  are  almost  extinct 
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EDUCATION. 

The  educational  qnestioD,  when  looked  at  from  a  busiue^^  point  of 
Tiew,  is  of  more  importance  than  might  be  sufiposed  by  a  superficial 
thioker.  An  unenlightened  people  adopts  with  reluctance  those  great 
improvements  of  our  age  which  benefit  the  materijil  interests  of  a  coun- 
try while  they  enrich  the  introducer,  and  a  thoroughly  ignorant  people, 
baving  no  artificial  wants  to  supply,  will  not  labor  to  get  the  means  of 
purchasing  those  articles,  the  sale  of  which  keeps  our  mill  wheels  in  mo- 
tion and  gives  profitable  freight  to  our  ships. 

In  Brazil  the  educated  class  is  proportionally  much  smaller  than  in 
the  United  States,  and  most  of  the  poorer  people  are  very  ignorant. 

During  the  last  few  years  education  ha^been  made  compulsory,  nomi- 
nally so  at  least,  and  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  school 
system,  but  this  is  still  defective. 

Among  the  higher  educational  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  Dom 
Pedro  II  College,  and  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  the  Rio 
and  Bahia  Medical  College,  and  the  law  schools  at  Pernambuco,Eahia, 
and  8an  Paulo. 

Many  Braziliair  young  men  of  the  richer  classes  finish  their  education 
in  the  CTnited  States,  France,  or  Portugal. 

There  are  but  few  really  good  schools  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  and  many  families  send  their  daughters  to  the  convent  schools 
of  Lisbon  and  Paris. 

A  very  promising  educational  enterprise  has  recently  been  set  on  foot 
in  Brazil  through  the  ettbrts  of  an  American,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Taylor,  who 
has  sent  a  superior  class  of  teachers  to  open  schools  at  Para  and  Per- 
namboco,  and  will  also  open  one  in  this  city  in  May  ncKt.  His  plan  is 
to  teach  in  the  English  language,  and  to  educate  boys  up  to  the  standard 
required  for  matriculation  in  any  college  or  university  of  the  United 
States.  The  prospects  of  this  enterprise  are  most  encouraging.  In  a 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Taylor  I  made  some  statements  which  it  may 
not  be  improi>er  to  repeat  here,  viz : 

In  looking  up  the  statistics  of  commerce  of  Brazil,  I  was  struck  with  astonishment 
at  the  comparative  imporrance  of  this  great  empire  and  that  of  the  one  little  colony 
of  Victoria,  Australia,  and,  as  it  may  interest  yon,  will  quote  some  of  the  figures. 

The  Empire  of  Brazil  is  supposed  to  have  a  population  of  1*2,000,000.  It  produceasome 
of  the  most  valnahle  articles  of  commerce.  The  total  imports  of  the  whole  empire  during 
theyearended June30, 1879,  accordingto  jfovernmentreturns,amountedto|70,307,064, 
and  total  exports  in  same  period  amounted  to  ^87,744,725,  making  together,  $158,051,- 
7ii9.  The  value  of  imports  per  head  of  population  was  then  ^5.86.  The  value  of 
exports  per  head  of  population  was  then  |7.31.     Both  togerher,  $13.17. 

The  latest  statistics  irom  Victoria  are  for  the  year  1878.  The  population  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1878,  was  879,442.  The  imports  in  1878  were  $78,651,789,  or  $90.49  per 
bead  of  population;  the  exports  in  1878  were  $72,635,953,  or  $83.58  per  head  of  popn- 
lation. 

By  the  above  you  will  see  that  one  man  in  Victoria  is  worth  as  a  customer  to  the 
out&ide  world  as  much  as  fifteen  Brazilians,  and  at  tbo  same  time  one  man  in  Victoria 
does  jm  much  toward  supplying  the  wants  of  'the  ont-side  world  as  eleven  Brazilians. 
The  reason  for  this,  to  a  great  extent,  is  because  the  mass  of  the  Brazilian  people 
are  uneducated ;  they  have  no  artificial  wants  to  supply,  and  therefore  the  greater 
part  of  them  only  work  enough  to  supply  the  purely  animal  wants.  To  make  them 
valnable  as  customers,  they  must  be  educated  to  require  the  thousand  things  which 
9TH  necessities  to  the  educated  man  or  woman. 

RAILWAYS.] 

There  are  no  official  statistics  of  the  railways  of  Brazil  of  a  later  date 
than  July,  1880. 
Carefully  compiling  all  available  sources  of  information,  I  find  that  on 
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July  1,  1881,  there  were  in  traffic,  of  very  nearly  completed,  3,712  kilo- 
meters of  railway  in  the  empire.  About  3,000  kilometers  were  in  course 
of  construction  at  same  date. 

About  81  per  cent,  of  the  completed  roads  are  in  the  three  provinces 
of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Minas  Geraes,  and  the  same  ratio  will 
hold  good  of  those  in  construction. 

The  lines  of  these  three  provinces  all  center  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  or  San- 
tos, and  they  form  the  outlet  of  the  great  coffee  region  of  Brazil.  The 
Dom  Pedro  II  line  and  its  branches,  the  Santos  and  Jundiahy,  the  Sm 
Paulo  Western,  and  two  or  three  other  lines  have  a  gauge  of  1.60  meters ; 
nearly  all  the  others,  including  those  in  construction,  are  of  one  meter 
gauge. 

Capitalists  are  especially  jittracted  to  Brazilian  railway  enterprises  by 
the  government  guarantees  of  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  interest  on  capital 
invested.  The  capital  thus  guaranteed  now  amounts  to  over  $60,000,000. 
Many  of  the  lines  now  in  construction  or  projected  will  probably  be  un- 
profitable, thus  placing  a  serious  burden  on  the  already  overtaxed  Bra- 
zilian treasury. 

The  high  tariffs  of  the  Brazilian  railways  are  an  effectual  bar  to  the 
rapid  development  of  the  interior.  On  the  Dom  Pe(flt)  II  road,  a  gov- 
ernment line,  the  freight  charges,  being  turned  into  United  States  coin, 
are  about  as  follows:  Coffee,  14  cents  per  ton  per  mile;  sugar,  10  cents 
per  ton  per  mile;  cereals,  4f  cents  per  ton  per  mile;  luggage,  2  cents 
per  100  pounds  per  mile. 

On  nearly  all  the  other  roads  the  rates  are  much  higher.  Thus,  cof- 
fee sent  from  many  of  the  more  distant  plantations  must  pay  $1.75, 
92,  or  even  $2.50,  per  sack  before  reaching  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Santos, 
while  the  same  coffee  is  shipped  from  this  port  to  New  York  at  rates, 
varying  according  to  supply  of  vessels,  from  $3.25  to  $11  per  ton,  or  20 
to  65  cents  per  bag. 

Goats,  sheep,  and  other  small  livestock  pay  as  much  as  third  class 
passengers,  and  cattle  and  horses  pay  much  more. 

In  some  parts  of  the  empire  the  mule  trains  still  compete  successfully 
with  the  railways. 

Owing  to  the  status  of  the  population,  the  number  of  railway  trav- 
elers is  comparatively  small,  and  the  amount  of  merchandise  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  interior  is  insignificant  as  in  comparison  with  roads. ex- 
tending to  rural  districts  in  the  United  States. 

By  an  imperial  decree  of  September  10, 1881,  the  contract  guarantee- 
ing interest  to  the  Madeira  and  Marmore  Railway  was  declared  to  have 
lapsed  and  the  government  has  called  for  new  tenders  for  that  road. 

Much  American  capital  has  been  lost  on  that  project,  and  only  re- 
markably sanguine  people  believe  it  will  be  carried  out  during  the  pres- 
ent century. 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW  OF   THE   YEAR   1880-'8l. 

The  financial  year  ended  June  30,  1881,  has,  like  several  preceding 
ones,  been  one  of  much  uncertainty  to  the  commercial  body  of  Brazil. 
Seasons  of  depression  and  almost  of  alarm  have  alternated  with  brief 
periods  of  a  more  hopeful  character,  but  on  the  whole  an  average  busi- 
ness has  been  done,  and  some  departments  of  trade  have  shown  a  slight 
improvement. 

The  recognized  causes  of  depression  are — 

1.  The  heavy  municipal  and  export  taxes. 

2.  The  singular  fluctuations  in  exchange,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
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value  of  the  iniJreis  of  Brazil  as  compared  with  the  money  of  England, 
OD  which  country  the  balk  of  the  exchange  is  drawn.  In  this  matter 
the  shrewdest  financiers  confess  themselves  at  fault,  exchange  falling 
when  the  usual  indications  would  seem  point  to  a  rise,  or  vice  versa. 
r  3.  A  decline  in  the  price  of  coffee,  with  the  consequent  failure  of  sev- 
eral large  importers  at  New  York, 

4.  Uncertain  state  of  the  labor  question,  caused  by  the  workings  of 
the  gradual  emancipation  law,  by  new  anti-slavery  movements,  and  by 
the  schemes  for  introducing  Chinese  laborers. 

5.  The  general  lack  of  confidence  and  cohsequent  contraction  of 
credits. 

The  contraction  of  credits  is  in  itself  a  healthy  feature,  although  the 
mmediate  results  may  be  unpleasant. 

A  f(Bw  years  ago  credits  of  twelve  or  even  eighteen  months  were 
common,  and  this,  combined  with  a  fluctuating  rate  of  exchange,  intro- 
duced a  large  element  of  uncertainty  into  all  commercial  transactions. 
At  present  most  of  the  large  importing  houses  will  not  give  more  than 
from  three  to  six  months'  credit,  and  there  is  a  general  tendency  to 
caution,  even  in  the  short-time  notes. 

Long  credits  have  been  almost  universal  in  retail  as  well  as  in  whole- 
sale trade,  especially  in  the  interior.  Most  of  the  smaller  provincial 
dealers  receive  various  kinds  of  produce  in  return  for  goods  advanced, 
and  they  can  only  collect  their  debts  when  the  crops  come  in.  As  these 
small  traders  carry  no  reserve  capital,  the  sudden  contraction  of  credits 
causes  much  distress  among  them,  but  the  ultimate  result  of  this  con- 
traction must  be  beneficial;  commercial  transactions  will  become  less 
«|)eculative  and  more  secure,  and  confidence  will  return  when  the  weak 
houses  are  weeded  out,  as  they  inevitably  must  be. 

The  exi>ort  trade  has  been  especially  affected  by  the  evils  mentioned, 
and  an  uneasy  and  speculative  feeling  has  been  constantly  evident  in 
it.  The  import  trade  has  been  less  unfavorable,  and  there  have  been 
many  features  of  positive  improvement  in  it. 

The  movement  of  imports  was  more  irregular  than  usual,  owing  to 
the  revisions  of  the  tariff',  and  during  the  consideration  of  its  various 
items  the  market  was  uncertain  and  depressed ;  but  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  was  immediately  followed  by  large  imports  of  goods  which  had 
been  held  back  to  await  hoped-for  reductions. 

FOREIGN   COMMERCE   OF   THE  EMPIRE   OF  BRAZIL. 

Every  possible  effort  has  been  made  to  procure  statistics  of  the  trade 
of  the  whole  empire  for  the  two  fiscal  years  last  past,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  official  returns  will  not  be  made  public  until  the  minister  of 
finance  is  ready  to  make  his  report  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which 
will  probably  be  in  the  early  part  of  the  coming  year. 

But  few  of  the  annual  reports  of  subordinate  consulates  in  Brazil  have 
as  yet  reached  me,  and  it  does  not  appear  proper  to  hazard  conjectures 
without  more  reliable  grounds  on  which  to  base  an  opinion. 

From  the  scanty  data  before  me  it  appears  that  the  direct  foreign 
trade  of  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  at  its  port  of  Santos,  has  consider- 
ably increased,  particularly  on  the  export  side,  and  that  the  trade  of 
Pemambuco  has  been  growing  more  rapidly  as  to  imports  than  as  to 
exports. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  exports  of  the  empire  for  some 
thirty  years  past,  the  value  of  the  one  great  staple  export,  coffee,  as 
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compared  with  the  total,  struck  me  as  being  in  a  dangerously  large  pr» 
portion,  and  induced  me  to  draw  up  the  following : 

Comparative  statement  shtncing  official  valuation  of  fxjwrts  of  the  whole  tmpire  of  Brazi 
from  1851-^52  to  1879-^80,  and  comparison  Ihfreuith  of  experts  from  the  port  of  Bio  dt 
Janeiro. 

[  Valnea  in  UDit«d  States  gold  at  average  exchange  of  each  year.    To  simplify  the  table,  every  eigbib 

year  is  taken  up  to  1875-'76.] 


Total  value  of  Coffceexnorts  Total  valne  of 

Fi«^  year  ending  June  30-             ^YoT/ein' I  SLl^-l--  |  '  BiTdl' jS" 

plre.  P"^®-  eiro. 

1861-62 $37,176,512,  $18,117,109  $20,345,454 

1859-'00 57,551,818  1  30,870,910  28,877,081 

]887-'68 87,575,2711  38,874,342  38,337,946 

1875-'76 104,621,321  i  65,681,468  53,037,177 

1876-'77 97,867,149'  53,619,537  49,008,222 

1877-'78 87.414,791  ^  51,909,975  43,265,540 

1878-79 ,          87,744,725  48,797,229  45,606,353 

1879-'80 Ret  urns  not  in.  t  R<>tumsnotin-  43,176,379 


Coffee  exports- 
from  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 


$17,080,4SS 
26, 301, 079 
32, 915. 043 
51,030.170 
42.677,463 
40,917.093 
43,394.046 
40, 665, 493 


Note. — ^I  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  the  greater  part  of  the  above  table  to  Counselor  Herman. 
Hanpt,  consul  of  the  Uerroan  Empiretit  this  port. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  planters  who  find  a  market 
for  their  produce  at  Eio  de  Janeiro,  from  which  port  is  shipped  more 
than  half  the  total  exports  of  Brazil,  have,  like  our  Southern  people^ 
devoted  their  efforts  mainly  to  the  cultivation  of  a  single  article.  As 
cotton  was  formerly  "king"  in  onr  Southern  States,  so  coffee  has  long 
been  "king''  here,  and  the  economical  blunder  committed  in  thus  crown- 
ing the  Arabian  berry  will  have  to  be  atoned  for. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  referred  to  the  lack  of  diversified  industries 
in  Brazil,  and  now,  as  no  marked  change  has  occurred  in  that  respect, 
it  may  be  well,  for  those  who  contemplate  entering  upon  any  important 
enterprise  here,  to  provide  beforehand  against  the  possible  contingencies 
which  may  follow  a  blight  of  this  one  great  industry  by  a  failure  of  the  crop, 
a  change  in  the  system  of  labor,  a  sudden  fall  in  prices,  or  the  comx>eti* 
tion  of  countries  which,  like  the  Central  American  States,  give  promise 
of  rapid  development. 

IMPORTS  OF  THE  EMPIRE  OP  BRAZIL. 

With  great  labor  and  most  painstaking  care  I  have  sought  to  find  out 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  imports  of  Brazil  come  from  the  United 
States,  and  how  our  sales  to  this  empire  compare  with  those  of  England 
and  France,  and  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  we  have  been  absolutely  and 
relatively  gaining  ground  since  1872,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following: 
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StaiemeHt  of  value  of  Brazilian  imports  coming  from  the  United  States,  England,  and  France 

from  1870  to  1880. 
[Yalaes  in  American  gold  coin.] 


1870 

TearH. 


1         ' 

$5,774,323 
6.013,733 
5,912.783  , 
7.197,722 
7,702,166 
7,742,359 
7,  346, 380 
7,581,813 
8, 686,  704 
8. 194, 370 
8,605.346 

1 

o 

£        1 

$26,978,917  1 
31,812,043 
87, 870, 127 
38,331,460 
39. 156,  589 
34,904,514  ! 
30, 348, 276 
31, 174,  658 
30, 168, 460 
29, 130,  908  ; 

i 

a 

f 

$12, 360, 000 
11, 550, 600 
17,874,600 
16.963.200 
16. 076, 900 
17,  756,  000 
17, 929. 700 
17,466,500 
13, 336, 300 
13. 688, 700 

1 

i| 

1 

$45,122,240 
49,376,376 
61, 657,  510 
62, 492, 372 
62, 936,  645 
60,402,^73 
55, 624, 356 
56, 222,  971 
52,191.464 
51,  008,  978 

Percontaf^e  of  the  im- 
ports from  the  United 
States    to  those  of 
^       the  other  coantrfes. 

1871 

12.2 

1875 

0.6 

1873 

1874 

11.5 
12.2 

1875 

12.8 

1876 

13.2 

1877 

13.5 

1878 

16.6 

1879 

1880 

16.1 

1' 

COMMERCE   OF  THE   PORT  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Exports. — The  tabular  statemeut  herewith  shows  that  the  exports 
from  this  port  during?  the  fiscal  year  1879-'80,  the  latest  returns  available, 
amounted  to  $43,176,379,  beiug  a  slight  falling  off  from  the  preceding 
year. 

It  is  proper  to  note,  however,  that  the  custom-house  return  from 
whieh  this  table  was  compiled  made  the  amount  larger,  as  said  return 
included  the  value  of  gold  coupon  bonds  sent  abroad  in  the  return  of 
gold  shipped,  making  the  item  read  ^'  gold  and  gold  coupons." 

I  have  thought  that  gold,  in  the  form  in  which  sent  from  the  mines 
to  England,  might  be  taken  as  a  legitimate  product  to  be  included  in 
the  exx)ort  tables;  but  as  coupon  bonds  may  be  produced  to  any  extent 
with  the  aid  of  a  paper  mill  and  printing  press,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  eliminating  "  coupon  bonds  ^  from  the  exports,  and  my  table  is  thus 
short  of  the  official  return  by  upwards  of  six  millions  of  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  official 
valuation  of  exports  here  is  as  a  rule  slightly  under  the  actual  market 
price  and  does  not  include  cost  of  bags  for  coffee  and  the  various  shij)- 
ping  expenses,  which  make  the  cost  of  the  produce  exjK)rted,  by  the 
time  it  is  in  the  ship's  hold,  about  twenty  per  cent,  above  the  official 
figures.  This  will  be  shown  more  clearly  by  reference  to  the  annexed 
table  showing  the  value  of  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United 
States  as  declared  in  invoices  verified  at  this  office.  As  the  material 
for  this  table  is  in  the  consulate,  I  have  been  able  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  and  give  comparison  of  same  with  preceding 
years,  showing  exports  from  Kio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States,  as 
follows,  viz : 

Year  ending  June  :«),  1881 $.31,537,329  09 

Year  ending  June  30,  1880 32,  (539,  .'vIS  18 

Year  ending  June  30,  1879 30,083,709  85 

Of  the  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  foreigu  countries,  the  United 
States  takes  60  per  cent.,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  coffee,  of  which 
article  we  purchased  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  last  fiscal  year  2,133,179 
bags,  of  60  kilograms  or  132 J  pounds  each. 
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IMPORTS. 

From  oue  of  the  tables  hereto  appended  it  will  be  seeu  that  the  value 
of  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  at  the  port  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  during^ 
the  fiscal  year  187y-'80  (latest  returns)  amounted  to  $41,809,536  against 
$39,146,610  in  the  preceding  year,  and  that  of  said  imports  Great  Brit- 
ain furnished  41  per  cent. ;  France,  17  per  cent. ;  Germany,  9  jier  cent. ; 
the  United  States,  8.5  per  cent. ;  Portugal,  6.8  per  cent. ;  Uruguay,  6.3 
per  cent.;  the  balance  being  divided  amongst  other  nations  in  small 
amounts. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  are  stated  .at  8,160,768  milreis^ 
say,  $3,590,738,  being  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $372,466. 

Our  great  competitor  for  the  trade  of  Brazil  is  Great  Britain,  and  of 
the  imports  from  that  country  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  Value  is 
in  textile  fabrics  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  is  made  up  of 
coal,  leather  and  leather  goods,  iron,  steel  and  iron  mongery,  machinery 
tools,  beer,  spirits,  salt  meats  and  fish,  chemicals,  and  earthenware. 

Flour. — Although  a  wide  extent  of  territory  in  Southern  Brazil  is  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  rye,  maize,  and  other  cereals,  I  am 
informed  by  a  prominent  dealer  in  flour  that  he  is  not  aware  that  a 
single  barrel  of  wheaten  flour  made  in  Brazil  from  native  grain  has  ap- 
peared in  this  market. 

There  is  one  flour  mill  in  this  city  which  works  on  imported  grain,  but 
it  has  not  proved  a  success,  and  does  not  affect  the  American  flour  trade. 

A  tabular  statement  appended  hereto  shows  the  flour  trade  of  Rio  <le 
Janeiro  for  the  crop  year  ende(i  30th  of  September,  1881,  and  the  fol- 
lowing statement  shows — 

Comparison  of  receipts  of  wheat  flour  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  daring  the  last  three  years  and  coun- 
tries from  which  imported. 


BarreU.  *BarreU.    '  *Barrel9.  BarreU.  BarrmU. 

1879 394,954            46,699    12,081  453. 73« 

1880 296,842            59,141              6.639  11,697  374.310 

1881 390,882             8,926            18.804  f,«52  426.864 

*  Two  bags  of  100  pounds  each  reckoned  as  one  barrel. 

NAVIGATION  OF  THE  POUT  OF  RIO   DE  JANEIRO. 

It  has  been  foand  very  difficult  to  obtain  correct  statistics  of  the  ship- 
ping arriving  at  this  port.  Such  information  as  was  obtained  from  the 
castom-house  and  published  by  the  commercial  association  has  proved 
to  be  very  defective  and  unreliable,  when  compared  with  the  records  of 
the  foreign  consulates  of  this  port. 

The  value  of  correct  statistics  to  the  statesman,  the  i>olitical  and 
social  economist,  and  the  merchant  does  not  appear  to  be  proi>erly  ap- 
preciated here.  It  is  but  two  months  ago  that  this  government  issued 
the  statistics  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  Brazil  for  the  fiscal  year  or 
1871-'72. 

With  the  assistance  of  some  of  my  consular  colleagues  and  the  best 
information  from  other  sources,  I  have  prepared  the  accompany  in  12: 
tables  showing  the  foreign  navigation  of  this  port,  from  which  it  will 
be  seeu  that  during  the  year  1880  there  entered  the  i>ort  of  Rio  de 
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Janeiro,  .ander  other  than  Brazilian  flags,  900  sailing  vessels,  with  a 
total  of  369,390  tons,  and  481  steamships,  with  a  total  of  786,100  tons. 

From  these  tables  it  appears  that  the  tonnage  leaving  Rio  de  Janeiro 
for  the  United  States  is  more  tban  double  thatarri ving  from  our  country, 
and  that  both  the  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  arriving  from  Great 
Britain  are  more  than  double  the  number  of  ships  and  tonnage  return- 
ing to  that  country. 

In  figures,  the  case  stands  thus :  in  1880  there  arrived  here  from  the 
United  States,  158  vessels  of  104,034  tons ;  sailed  for  the  United  States, 
310  vessels  of  226,871  tons.  Arrived  from  Great  Britain,  307  vessels  of 
363,198  tons ;  sailed  for  Great  Britain,  139  vessels  with  175,959  tons. 
These  figures  exhibiE  the  imiiortance  of  what  is  known  as  the  ^^Trian- 
gular Cotnmertie,^^ 

A  large  number  of  steamships  and  sailing  vessels,  after  having  carried 
cargoes  of  cofifee  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States,  are  freighted  thence 
to  Euro|>e  with  our  grain,  provisions,  cotton,  tobjuico,  and  petroleum, 
and  finally  return  to  Brazil  with  manufactured  goods  from  England  and 
France. 

The  balance  of  trade  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  being 
largely  in  favor  of  Brazil,  this  triangular  ti*affic  is  inevitable;  ship- 
owners must  get  their  freights  where  they  can,  and  if  the  coffee  ships 
were  all  to  return  directly  to  Brazil,  most  of  them  would  have  to  come 
in  ballast. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  our  growing  export  trade  to  Brazil  that 
we  shouhi  have  regular  and  speedy  conveyance  for  our  goods  so  that 
dealers  may  count  with  certainty  on  having  the  goods  ordered  from 
''the  States"  in  their  warehouses  in  a  definite,  short  time. 

An  unsubsidized  line  of  steamers  cannot  ply  regularly  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  so  as  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  trade,  to 
foster  its  growtli,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  an  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal invested. 

During  the  seven  months  which  have  elapsed  since  the  withdrawal 
of  what  was  known  as  "the  Roach  line,"  the  powerful  British  company 
of  Lamport  &  Holt  have  taken  up  the  trade  and  send  a  st'Camer  from 
New  York  on  the  5th  of  each  month,  but  these  vessels  generally  go  to 
City  Point,  Va.,  to  take  in  cargo  of  fiour,  which  makes  the  time  from 
New  York  longer  and  interferes  with  the  business  of  our  sailing  owned 
at  Baltimore. 

Another  advantage  which  these  vessels  have  over  '*the  Roach  line" 
is  that  not  being  compelled  by  contract  to  call  at  St.  Thomas,  Para, 
Peruambuco,  and  Bahia,  the  cost  of  marine  insurance  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  not  being  bound  to  a  contract  time  they  save  in  coal  by 
taking  more  time. 

In  the  inception  of  the  Roach  line  it  was  thought  that  the  calls  at  the 
above-named  iM>rt4  would  assist  in  building  up  an  export  trade  to  those 
ports,  and  thus  commend  the  enterprise  to  our  government,  which  was. 
asked  to  aid  it  by  a  subsidy,  or  in  other  words,  by  payment  of  a  moder- 
ate sum  for  carrying  the  mails.  « 

The  Roach  line,  under  the  original  contract  with  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment, suspended  the  service,  because  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in- 
sisted on  adding  Maranham  to  the  ports  of  call. 

It  is  now  reported  that  a  new  contract  has  been  made,  including  the 
call  at  Maranham,  but  handicapped,  as  the  line  must  be,  by  increased 
insarance  to  cover  so  many  ^^  landfalls,"  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  service  can  be  performed  without  some  aid  from  our  own  govern- 
ment, in  addition  to  that  promised  by  Brazil. 
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With  all  due  deference  to  the  wisdom  of  our  legislators,  I  still  think 
no  more  deserving  enterprise  has  for  a  long  time  aske<l  the  aid  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  If  the  subject  should  again  be 
brought  before  our  Congress,  certain  points  should  be  taken  into  care- 
ful consideration,  and  amongst  them  are  these,  viz :  New  York  City,  be- 
ing most  central  to  the  large  number  of  manufactories  interested  in  the 
extension  of  our  export  trade,  is  the  proper  port  of  departure  for  au 
American  line  of  steamers,  but  as  the  shipments  are  not  as  yet  sufficient 
to  freight  large  steamers  without  taking  flour,  and,  as  the  market  pre- 
fers Richmond  flour,  our  steamers  must  pay  the  freight  on  that  article 
to  New  York  or  give  it  up  to  the  Lamport  and  Holt  and  Merchants'  line, 
which  go  to  the  Southern  ports  for  it.  If  our  steaftiers  were  to  go  south 
to  complete  freights  they  would  lose  the  time  so  important  to  shippers 
of  other  commodities,  and  the  difference  in  time  means  life  or  deadi  to 
the  trade.  The  calls  at  intermediate  ports  add  to  the  insurance,  which 
owners  of  steamers  must  make  good  to  shippers  in  reduced  rates  or  by 
paying  the  extra  charge.  They  must  consume  more  coal  to  make  con- 
tract time. 

It  is  asserted,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  the  reductions  on  freights  thus 
made  necessary  by  foreign  competition  by  vessels  not  bound  to  make 
the  voyage  when  not  profitable;  the  added  cost  of  insurance,  virtually 
borne  by  the  American  steamship  owner;  and  the  extra  consumiition 
of  coal  to  make  contract  time,  are  not  covered  by  the  small  subsidy 
paid  by  the  Brazilian  Government. 

With  all  this  is  to  be  considered  the  great  importance  of  maintaining 
a  merchant  marine,  wiiich  might  be  utilized  in  case  of  a  foreign  war, 
and  of  keeping  up  a  school  for  seamen. 

The  Canadian  line  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report  has  commencetl 
its  service  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Brazilian  ports^ 
being  subsidized  by  both  governments.  Can  Canada  l>etter  afford  to 
subsidize  a  steamship  line  to  Brazil  than  can  the  United  States  ? 

AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  BRAZIL. 

During  and  soon  after  the  Centennial  celebration  in  the  United  States 
attention  was  called  to  this  country  by  the  Emperor's  visit  to  the  Amer- 
ican cities  and  by  the  fine  display  made  by  Brazil  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exposition.  Following  this  came  a  general  effort  to  extend  our  trade 
with  other  countries,  and  especially  with  Brazil.  The  newspapers  teemed 
with  sensational  articles  on  the  great  southern  empire,  treating  it  as  a 
veritable  ^^El  Dorado,"  a  land  overflowing  with  gold  and  filled  with  a 
people  whose  most  ardent  desire  was  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  buy 
their  goods  in  the  United  States.  A  crowd  of  commercial  adventurers 
rushed  to  the  coast  cities  of  Brazil,  most  of  them  without  any  adequate 
capital  and  with  the  crudest  ideas  as  to  the  country  and  its  wants.  A 
magnificent  building  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  American  goo<ls  was 
erected — on  paper — at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Various  magnificent  schemes 
were  projected  on  ^  similar  basis,  commercial  houses  were  opened  with 
a  meteoric  brilliancy,  and — the  reaction  came  as  a  matter  of  course — 
Brazil  and  the  Brazilian  trade  were  subjected  to  mnch  nndeserve<l,  un- 
favorable criticism. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  may  seem  ])aradoxical  to  state  the  crwlence 
given  to  spurious  commercial  enterprises. 

A  concern  was  started  here  under  the  title  of  the  *'6V>rtcdrt//<»  Emporio 
Commercial^^^  or  ''Tlie  (/ommercial  Emporium  Company,^  the  advertise- 
ments of  which  promis(Ml  a  virtual  realization  of  the  difficult  feat  of 
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<^eatiug  your  cake  aud  still  Laving  it  in  your  band."  A  person  visited 
our  principal  cities  giving  lectures  on  tlie  subject  of  our  '*  Commerce 
with  Brazil,"  making  statements  wbicb  only  tbe  most  credulous  could 
believe,  in  regard  to  tbe  enormous  profits  to  be  made  in  tbe  trade;  and 
8tatiDg  tbat,  tbrougb  bis  connection  witb  tbe  great  '^Commercial  Em- 
porium Company,"  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  be  was  in  tbe  best  i>ositioii  for 
enriching  tbose  wbo  might  consign,  tbrougb  bim,  to  tbe  above  company. 
Prominent  statesmen,  mercbante,  bankers,  &c.,  sat  on  tbe  platform  or 
otherwise  gave  tbeir  moral  support  to  this  person's  lectures,  and  many 
were  induced  to  ship  goods  to  "tbe  Commercial  Emporium  Company,'' 
^^establisbed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  witb  autborization  of  tbe  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil,  'decree  No.  7,155,  of  February  8,  1879 — capital 
l,000,000$OOOreis;"  wbicb  numbered  on  its  board  of  directors  a  viscount, 
a  baron,  and  a  knigbt  commander! 

The  career  of  that  company  was  very  brief;  it  was  born,  like  a  rocket, 
in  a  blaze;  it  made  a  noise  in  tbe  world,  and  passed  away. 

To  show  tbe  results  of  shipments  to  tbe  "Commercial  Emporium 
Company"  I  refer  to  tbe  following  accurate  translation  of  an  original 
^^ account  of  sales"  presented  to  me  by  tbe  liquidators  of  tbe  defunct 
enterprise,  witb  tbe  modest  request  tbat  I  pay  tbe  balance  therein  shown 
as  doe  to  tbe  company. 

Aeootmt  cf  sales  of  100  boxes  of  beer  consigned  btf  Mr, ,  of  New  York,  to  the 

Commercial  Emporium  Company^  to  lie  sold  for  his  account  and  Hsk, 

Ex.  Thames,  from  New  York. 

Sold  for  cash— 7  per  cent,  discount. 

1830.  Heis. 

Apriia— 77boxee,  each  3  dozen  bottles,  at  3|500 808$530 

1  box,  each  two-thirds  dozen  bottles,  at  3$500 2|330 

14  boxes,  each  6J  dozen  bottles,  at  1$800 1511200 

1  box,  each  3  dozen  bottles,  at  1|800 t .  5$400 

7  boxes  inntilised  in  examination 

100  boxes 9671460 

Discount  7  per  cent 67|720 

8991740 

KXPKN8ES. 

P«d  freight  on  100  boxes 227*030 

Duties,  warehousing,  &c   757|000 

Cartage  of  two  boxes  for  samples 1$500 

Brokerag^e 4$560 

Commission  on  sales,  2^  per  cent 22$500 

1,012^90 

Balance  which  is  due  to  u«  from  Mr. 112$850 

E.  &  O.  E. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  30,  1880. 

The  liquidating  commissioners: 

BOAVENTURA  FERNANDES  CLAPP. 
JOSfi  CARLOS  D'  OLIVEIRA  MAYA. 
J.  DE  PAULO  ARANJO. 

It  will  Iw  seen  by  tbis  account  tbat  tbe  sbipper  of  tbe  mercbandise 
not  only  loses  bis  venture,  but  is  brougbt  in  debt  to  tbe  consignees, 
notwitlistandiiig  tbe  titled  names  advertised  in  connection  witb  tbe 
enterprise. 

The  Kant  of  care  in  packing. — Mercbants  constantly  complain  tbat 
American  shippers  pack  tbeir  goods  in  a  manner  entirely  unsnitable 
for  a  long  sea  voyage?,  and  for  tbe  subsequent  careless  baiidling  which 
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packages  receive.  Breakages  and  consequent  losses  are  very  frequent* 
Gases  should  be  well  strapped,  and  machinery  should  be  well  stayed  by 
braces  inside  of  the  box. 

BRAZILIAN  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

As  persons  proposing  business  with  Brazil  frequently  make  inquiries 
of  this  consulate  as  to  tari£f,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  the  rates  of 
duties  levied  on  some  of  the  principal  articles  in  which  we  are  or  may 
be  interested.  I  give  the  duties  and  quantities  in  United  States  gold 
at  present  exchange  and  in  our  weights  and  measures,  viz:  Flour,  60 
cents  per  barrel;  lard,  3  cents  per  x)ound;  butter,  10^  cents  per  pouud; 
cheese,  9  cents  per  pound;  kerosene,  %^  cents  per  i)ound;  hams,  7i 
cents  per  pound;  lumber,  pine,  9^  cents  per  cubic  foot;  oak,  29  cents 
l)er  cubic  foot;  cabinet  woods,  IJ  to  3  cents  per  pound;  bedsteads, 
$4.62  to  $19.80  each;  wash-stands,  $1.20  to  $3.20  each;  billiard  tables, 
$34  each;  boot-jacks,  33  cents  each;  wooden  pails,  5 J  cents  per  pound; 
cotton  prints,  36  cents  per  pound;  cotton  shirtings,  18  cents  per  pound; 
saUclotii,  9  cents  per  pound;  flannels  and  casaimores,  66  cents  per 
pound;  cotton  hosiery,  9  to  80  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  rubber  clothing^ 
54  cents  per  pound;  rubber  tubing,  sheet  or  cord,  9  cents  per  pound; 
sole  and  dressed  leather,  9  cents  per  pound;  children's  leather  shoes, 
40  cents  per  pair;  men's  Congress  shoes,  $1.06  per  pair;  saddles,  $2.60 
to  $7.90  each;  wheat,  free;  rice,  -^  cent  per  pound;  ship  Inscuit,  -^^ 
cent  per  pound;  soda  and  other  plain  biscuit,  6  cents  per  pound; 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  7^  to  8  cents  per  pound;  tea.  24  cents 
per  pound;  tar,  -^^  cent  per  pound;  writing-paper,  4  to  11  cents  per 
pound;  envelopes,  9  cents  per  pound;  printing  paper,  f  cent  per 
pound;  glass  lamps,  12  cents  per  pound;  cast-iron  pumps,  3|  cents  per 
pound;  sewing  machines,  3  cents  per  pound;  Cologne  water  and  per- 
fumeries, 18  ceQj:s  per  pound;  sulphuric  acid  (pure),  1^  cents  per 
pound;  chloral,  66  cents  per  gram;  quinine,  75  cents  per  ounce;  mor- 
phine, $l.l'i  per  ounce;  window  glass,  2-jV  cents  per  pound;  nails  and 
tacks,  1^  cents  per  pound;  stoves,  IJ  cents  per  pound;  table  knives, 
26  cents  per  dozen  (forks,  50  per  cent,  extra);  clocks,  30  per  cent.  a<l 
valorem;  gold  watches,  $1.58  each;  pianos  (upright),  $79  each;  grand 
pianos,  $118  each;  grocers'  scales,  66  cents  to  $8  each;  revolvers,  2<> 
cents  per  chamber. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  labor  question  and  the  lack  of  cheap  trans- 
portation seriously  retard  this  important  industry. 

The  methods  of  cultivation  most  in  vogue  are  of  the  most  rndimen- 
tary  kind,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  the  common  roads  aftbrds  but 
little  chance  for  the  planter,  who  lives  off  the  line  of  railway,  to  market 
his  products  with  profit. 

Take,  for  example,  a  section  of  country  whose  transportation  facilities 
are  probably  second  to  none  in  the  empire,  viz,  the  valley  of  the  Para- 
hyba  River,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Dora  Pedro  II  railway  and  its 
San  Paulo  branch,  and  is  distant  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  at  its  nearest 
point,  about  70  miles.  The  low  lands  of  this  valley  are  well  adapte<l  to 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  com,  beans,  sugarcane,  &c.,  whilst  the  hills  are 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  coffee  and  mandioca.  To  the  ability  to  grow 
these  varied  products  is  joined  the  impossibility  of  sending  them  to 
market,  for,  in  the  first  place,  to  reach  the  railway  the  crops  must  1)0 
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haaled  over  the  miserable  country  roads,  fit  only  for  ox-teams  or  pack- 
mnles,  and  ^hicli  soon  become  veritable  qaagmires  in  the  rainy  season. 

In  the  second  place,  the  freight  charges  by  rail  are  so  heAvy  that,  by 
the  time  they  reach  Hio  de  Janeiro,  the  native  rice,  beans,  and  maize 
cannot  compete  with  the  imported  articles.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
crashing  effects  of  the  high  freight  tariffs,  agriculture  in  Brazil  lan- 
guishes, although  this  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country. 

There  is  not,  as  with  us,  an  inducement  to  attain  the  highest  possible 
rate  of  production,  and  therefore  but  little  demand  for  the  great  variety 
of  farm  machinery  that  we  use ;  the  ignorance  of  the  slave  laborers 
also  forbids  the  introduction  of  tools  requiring  skill  in  the  handling,, 
and  a  clumsy  hoe  is  therefore  the  chief  agricultural  implement. 

The  tendency,  heretofore,  has  been  to  form  large  estates,  often  cov- 
ering many  square  miles,  only  a  portion  of  the  land  being  utilized  at 
one  time.  After  the  first  planting  the  land  receives  no  attention,  and 
fertilizers  are  rarely  employed ;  when  one  tract  is  exhausted,  it  is  aban- 
(lonnl  and  a  fresh  space  is  cleared. 

The  best  coffee  lands  last  for  thirty  years ;  sugar  fields,  a  somewhat 
shorter  time;  niandioca  fields,  in  the  northern  provinces,  from  three  ta 
five  years.  ' 

The  method  of  clearing  ground  is  wasteful,  much  valuable  timber 
lieing  burned. 

A  few  Brazilian  planters  have  sought  to  emancipate  themselves  firom 
the  old  and  ruinous  system  of  the  country,  and  the  improved  modes  ot^ 
cultivation  introduced  by  them  have  produced  good  results,  but  their 
example  has  not  proved  contagious.    At  present  there  is  nothing  to* 
warrant  an  American  farmer  in  emigrating  to  Brazil. 

EMANCIPATION   OF  SLAVES  AND   THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

By  the  law  of  September  28, 1871,  every  child  bom  of  slave  parent«^ 
after  that  date  was  declared  free,  the  owner  of  the  slave  mother  of 
such  child  being  entitled  to  its  services  until  it  became  of  age,  but  with 
the  privilege  of  giving  it  up  to  the  government  for  education.  An 
emancipation  fund  was  also  to  be  raised  by  lotteries,  and  from  certain 
taxes  and  fines;  the  said  fund  to  be  divided  among  the  provinces  every 
year  and  applied  to  the  manumission  of  slaves  chosen  by  lot. 

The  government  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  a  yearly 
manumission,  and  there  have  been  but  two  distributions  of  the  fund,, 
one  in  1875,  and  the  other  in  1880,  aggregating  8,128,612  milreis,  or  nearly 
$4,000,000. 

On  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  emancipation  act,  a  further  distribu* 
tiou  of  about  a  million  of  dollars  was  authorized. 

There  are  no  accurate  statistics  to  show  the  workings  of  the  eman- 
cipation act,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  met  the  expectation  of  its 
tramers. 

Returns  trom  twelve  provinces  and  the  capital  show  an  absolute  annual 
decrease  in  the  slave  population  of  about  2^  per  cent.  Of  this  decrease 
seven  hundred  and  ten  one-thousandths  is  set  down  as  due  to  deaths  f 
thirty-four  one-thousandths  to  manumissions  from  the  government  funds, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  one-thousandths  to  emancipation  by  mas- 
ters, by  abolition  societies,  and  by  the  slaves  themselves.  Probably  the 
figures  are  too  low  as  regards  the  death  rate,  but  in  the  absence  of  better 
<lata  they  must  be  assumed  to  be  true. 

The  census  of  1872  placed  the  slave  population  of  the  empire  at 
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1,510,806,  but  as  the  tables  were  notoriously  incorrect,  the  whole  slave 
-population  of  that  period  is  generally  estimated  at  1,600,000. 

Assuming  that  the  rates  of  decrease  given  above  are  true  for  the 
^hole  empire,  the  present  slave  population  may  be  set  down  at  1,295,409, 
^  decrease  of  304,591  in  ten  years;  of  this  decrease,  216,260  are  due  to 
•deaths;  76,719  to  extraordinary  emancipations,  and  11,612  to  govern- 
ment manumissions.  During  the  same  time,  probably  400,000  children 
have  been  born  of  slave  mothers,  and  most  of  these  are  at  present  ia  a 
^tate  of  virtual  slavery. 

As,  by  the  law,  there  can  be  no  additions  to  the  number  of  slaves,  the 
'death  rate  will  naturally  increase  with  each  year,  and  the  government 
having,  of  late,  evinced  a  desire  to  press  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  the  emancipation  fund,  it  is  probable  that  this  will,  in  the  future,  form 
•d  more  important  item  in  the  decrease  of  the  slave  population. 

A  still  more  important  decrease  may  be  looked  for  fi-om  the  voluntary 
manumissions  conferred  by  masters.  During  the  last  decade  these  man- 
umissions have  aggregated  at  least  50,000,  and  they  are  yearly  increas- 
ing in  number,  which  speaks  well  for  the  humanity  of  Brazilian  slave- 
holders. 

Heretofore,  Brazilian  agriculture  has  been  almost  entirely  dependent 
•on  slave  labor,  and  as  yet  no  adequate  supply  has  been  found  to  meet 
the  drain  caused  by  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  slaves.  The  yearly 
immigration  is  small,  and  most  of  the  immigrants,  if  not  established  in 
.government  colonies,  prefer  to  set  up  for  themselves.  In  the  sparsely 
settled  provinces,  some  use  is  made  of  the  Indians,  but  these  are  yearly 
•decreasing  in  number,  and  are  not  an  important  factor  in  the  labor  ques* 
tion. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Chinese  laborers,  but  the  high 
wages  demanded  will  be  a  bar  to  their  introduction,  even  if  the  laws 
:are  so  altered  as  to  recognize  the  validity  of ''  labor  contracts  "  made  in 
China. 

The  labor  question  is  now  recognized  as  the  most  important  one  with 
which  Brazil  has  to  deal.  One  of  the  results  of  the  prominence  given 
to  it  has  been  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  defenders  and  opponents 
of  slavery.  The  former  hold  that  slave  labor  must  continue  to  be  the 
main  dependence  of  agriculture,  and  some  of  them  advocate  a  revoca- 
tion of  the  gradual  emancipation  act.  The  opponents  of  the  system 
urge  that  it  should  be  abolished  at  any  cost,  not  only  as  a  measure  of 
humanity,  but  because  no  final  solution  of  the  labor  question  can  be 
reached  so  long  as  freemen  are  obliged  to  compete  with  slaves.  The 
abolitionists  point  to  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  practical  benefit  to  agriculture  and  all  other  kinds  of  labor 
pioduced  by  the  extinction  of  slavery.  The  abolition  movement  is  es- 
pecially strong  in  the  northern  provinces,  where  many  masters  have 
liberated  their  slaves  altogether  or  agreed  to  protect  them  from  sale,  and 
to  free  them  by  will.  Others,  who  are  less  humane,  but  who  shrewdly 
divine  the  future,  sold  their  slaves  to  the  southern  provinces. 

The  legislatures  of  several  southern  provinces  foreseeing  that  northern 
slaveholders,  alter  ridding  themselves  of  their  slave  property,  could  not 
be  counted  on  to  defend  the  slavery  interests  in  other  parts,  have  passes! 
laws  for  the  heavy  taxation  of  slaves  brought  from  other  provinces, 
amounting  to  the  average  market  value  of  a  slave,  in  other  words,  a 
prohibitory  import  duty. 

The  temper  of  the  people  is  shown  in  many  ways;  for  instance,  several 
newspapers  have  refused  to  insert  advertisements  of  fugitive  slaves,  or 
have  agreed  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  such  advertisements  to  the  eman- 
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ctpatioD  fund.  Abolition  societies  have  been  formed  in  nearly  every 
large  city.  Planters  free  one  or  more  slaves,  very  frequently,  on  the- 
marriage  of  a  daughter,  or  as  an  evidence  of  thankfulness  for  the  re- 
covery of  one  of  the  family  from  dangerous  illness,  and  such  events  are- 
chronicled  by  the  journals  as  laudable  acts. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whose  memory  dates  back  to  1850^ 
cauDot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  freedom  with  which  this  question  is. 
discussed  here,  and  from  this  must  see  that  slavery  in  Brazil  is  hasten- 
ing to  extinction. 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  policy  of  the  Brazilian  Government  has  been  to  establish  immi- 
grants in  ^'colonies"  or  special  reservations,  subject  to  official  super- 
vision. Whatever  the  theoretical  value  of  the  plan  may  be,  its  practical 
workings  have  been  very  unfavorable  to  settlers.  The  colonists  assert 
that  they  are  subjected  to  a  multitude  of  petty  official  annoyances,  their 
work  hampered,  and  their  freedom  unnecessarily  restrained. 

Owing  in  part  to  the  absence  of  a  land  tax  in  Brazil,  to  the  great  es- 
tates inherited  from  the  captaiosgeneral  of  former  times,  and  various 
other  causes,  a  large  part  of  the  available  territory  is  taken  up  by  or  is* 
under  the  control  of  rich  proprietors  or  provincial  magnates,  and  small 
farms  in  desirable  locations  could  be  had  only  at  high  prices.  Trans-^ 
iers,  titles,  and  surveys  are  all  subject  to  heavy  official  charges,  and 
the  settler  cannot  be  sure  that  his  title  will  remain  uncontested. 

The  chief  products  of  the  country  (coffee  and  sugar)  require  expen- 
sive plantation  machinery,  and  the  small  proprietor  has  no  recourse  ex- 
cept to  sell  his  produce  to  his  richer  neighbor,  often  at  a  loss  to  himself^ 
Under  the  present  circumstances,  Brazil  cannot  expect  such  a  flood  of 
immigrants  as  reaches  our  shores. 

The  following  is  the  official  list  of  immigrants  arrived  at  Eio  de  Ja- 
neiro in  the  years  1877,  '78,  '79,  and  '80  : 


Nationalities. 

Number  of  immigrants. 

1877. 

1878. 

11.836 
6,236  ' 
1.535 
1,904  ! 

1879. 

1880. 

Total  of 
foor  years.. 

TU1{«fln  . ,       , 

13,682 
7965 
2,810 
2,116 
1,806 

9,677 
8,841 
2,023 

312 
886 
264 

9.404 

U  666 

2,385 

11 

292 

1,254 

240 

384 

44,49» 

Porta£a««e 

31.70& 

G«rmMi8     

8,252 

RoMilDB     

4,03T 

AaiitriaiiB 

3,395^ 

SpaoMids 

2,8]» 

fnnch. ..'.'... 
Polet 

383 

1,070 
384^ 

SwiM 

162 

16? 

Jkig]\%h 

52  1 
596  1 

51 
129 

45 

178 

U» 

AH  others 

906 

],80» 

29,029 

24.205 

22,189 

22.859 

98,282^ 

In  the  government  statistics  all  third-class  passengers  are  reckoned 
OS  immigrants. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  above  are  women,  many  of  whom  are 
imported  for  immoral  jmrposes. 


PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FIELD  AND  FOREST. 

Coffee. — The  production  of  coffee  in  Brazil  has,  on  the  whole,  beeft 
steadily  increasing  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  for  many 
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years  the  empire  has  been  the  most  important  coffee-producing  country 
in  the  world. 

Since  1855,  the  av^erage  ratio  of  the  Brazilian  crop  has  been  abont  46 
per  cent,  of  that  of  the  whole  world. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that,  by  recently  published  statistics  from 
Oennan  sources,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  1855  Brazil  furnished  49^ 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  crop,  while  in  1878  she  gave  less  than  46  per 
«ent.  This  is  not  a  fair  comparison,  however,  as  1855  was  an  unusually 
productive  year  in  Brazil,  its  crop  being  greater  than  any  which  pre- 
ceded it,  and  never  having  been  ^quailed  until  1867.  The  year  1878,  on 
the  contrary,  was  rather  below  than  above  the  medium  of  yearly  in- 
<;rease. 

Owing  to  the  introduction  of  modern  machinery,  the  quality  of  the 
Brazilian  coffee  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  much  of  it  is  sold  in  foreign  markets  as  '*  Java"  or  "  Mocha.'' 

Comparing  this  with  other  Brazilian  products,  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
annexed  tables  that  the  exports  of  coffee  greatly  exceed  in  value  those 
of  all  other  things  combined.  More  than  half  of  the  ships  frequenting 
Brazilian  ports  are  engaged  in  coffee  trade ;  three-fifths  of  the  wealth 
of  the  empire  is  concentrated  in  the  coffee  plantations  or  in  commercial 
and  banking  houses,  which  are  dependent  on  them  ;  about  half  of  the 
slave  population  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation,  packing,  or  shipping  of 
this  product,  and  the  coffee  export  duty  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  items  in  the  revenue  of  the  government. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  prosperity  of  the  coffee  industry,  it  is 
laboring  under  burdens  which  seriously  threaten  its  future.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  (1)  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  labor,  caused 
by  the  workings  of  the  emancipation  law,  and  the  difficulty  of  working 
free  and  slave  laborers  together ;  (2)  the  increased  cost  of  good  coffee 
grounds  caused  by  the  unskillful  system  of  agriculture  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  land  in  large  estates ;  (3)  the  heavy  freight  charges  on  the  rail- 
ways ;  (4)  the  government  export  tax  of  13  per  cent.;  (5)  the  absence 
of  a  good  credit  system,  and  the  consequent  high  rates  of  interest  paid 
for  money. 

Considering  the  large  capital  required,  and  the  loss  resulting  from 
the  decay  of  plantations,  mortality  among  slaves,  &c.,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  coffee  cannot  be  produced  with  profit  at  the  low  prices  ruling  foV 
some  time  past. 

In  view  of  the  prospect,  intelligent  Brazilians  are  recommending  a 
reduction  in  the  freight  tariffs  of  the  government  railways  and  the  par- 
tial or  entire  extinction  of  the  export  duty. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  government  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  these  two  important  sources  of  revenue. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  coffee  pro- 
duction has  caused  much  alarm  in  Brazil,  as  it  threatens  the  loss,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  best  market  for  Brazilian  coffee,  viz.,  that  of  the 
United  States.  For  this  reason  Brazilians  are  now,  more  than  ever,  in- 
clined to  encourage  all  means  of  facilitating  intercourse  and  increasing 
trade  with  our  country. 

At  present  the  large  coffee  plantations  are  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  provinces  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Minas  Geraes;  nearly 
the  entire  quantity  exported  from  Brazil  is  shipped  at  the  two  ports  of 
Kio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos.  In  an  average  way  the  producer  receives 
about  one-half  as  much  as  the  coffee  sells  for  in  the  United  States.  Out 
of  the  price  for  which  he  sells  it,  through  the  commission  house  here, 
he  must  drop,  for  railway  freight,  station  charges,  hire  of  sacks,  com* 
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luiasioD,  aud  the  multitude  of  small  charges,  fi-om  20  to  33  per  cent., 
according  to  distance  from  market. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  cofifee,  in  pounds,  shipped 
from  the  ports  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  and  Bahia  during  the  last  ten 
fiscal  years : 

[From  official  aonrces.] 


Years. 


Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Poundt. 

WWT2 279,432, 

lff2-'73 402,200, 

ljr73-'74 273,629, 

W4-*75 1  424,096, 

1875-*7«.'. I  882,345, 

mS-T! I  368,011, 

1877-78 348,312, 

HTO-*79 490.281, 

1879-'80 395,584, 

JH»-'81 554,393, 

ToUl 3,918,186, 


550  I 
201  ! 
325  i 
514  > 
677 
237 
296  , 
309 
671 
095 


Santos. 


Poundf. 


55, 
69, 
81. 

107, 
93, 
80, 

123. 

156. 

135, 

156, 


121, 579 
562,799 
726,910 
643,778 
186, 431 
611,184 
688.990 
855,  012 
624,434 
938,494 


Bahia. 


Total   of  tlie 
three  ports. 


Pounds. 
16,433, 
8, 413, 
7.507, 
13, 669, 
16, 213, 
16,234. 
9,996, 
12, 113, 
17.  984, 
16, 732, 


129 
342  I 
063  I 
765  I 
630 
268 
853  I 
123  ' 
994 
907  * 


Poundi. 
350, 987. 258 
480. 176, 812 
362,763,297 
545, 410, 057 
491. 745, 738 
464,856,689 
481. 998, 189 
659, 249, 444 
549, 194,  099 
728.  (m,  996 


874       1,  060, 959,  611 


135, 299, 074        5. 114, 445,  559 


SUGAR. 

Sugar-cane  is  grown  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  coast  prov- 
inces of  Brazil,  the  principal  ports  of  export  being  Pernambuco,  Bahia, 
Parahyba,  and  Bio  de  Janeiro.  The  annual  production  is  increasing, 
bat  not  in  the  same  ratio  as  coffee.  The  planters  being  slow  to  adopt 
improvements,  the  Brazilian  sugars  are  almost  universally  of  a  low 
grade. 

No  doubt  this  state  of  things  has  been  encouraged  by  the  import 
duties  in  the  United  States,  which  j)ermit  clayed  and  other  low  grade 
sugars  to  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

The  planters  are  generally  averse  to  any  change  in  these  <luties,  argu- 
ing that  a  tariff  ba«edon  the  actual  amount  of  saccharine  matter  would 
destroy  their  industry.  A  few  of  the  more  enterprising,  however,  have 
introduced  improved  machinery,  vacuum  pans,  and  centrifugal  dryers, 
and  these  persons  naturally  favor  the  proposed  change  in  duties,  be- 
cause, by  the  present  tariff  their  fine  sugars  are  confined  to  home  markets. 

Within  two  or  three  years  some  alarm  has  been  caused  by  a  disease 
which  has  attacked  the  sugar  plantations,  especiall^^  those  of  Pernam- 
buco and  Bahia.  The  disease,  probably  caused  by  a  minute  fungoid 
fTTowth,  causes  the  cane  to  blacken  and  dry  up  and  ultimately  to  die. 
The  yield  of  some  plantations  has  in  this  way  been  reduced  to  one-third 
or  one- fourth  of  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  !No  remedy  is  known,  but 
it  is  believed'  that  the  dark  or  African  cane  is  exempt  from  the  disease, 
and  this  is  being  generally  introduced  in  the  affected  districts.  The 
disease  has  latterly  assumed  such  serious  proportions  that  the  govern- 
ment found  it  necessary  to  appoint  commissioners  to  study  it. 

Mau3'  of  the  Pernambuco  phinters  finding  the  sugar  business  unprofit- 
able, are  turnings  their  attention  to  cacdo  and  other  native  products. 
I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  full  statistics  of  the  sugar 
crop  of  recent  date,  but  trust  that  the  consuls  at  other  ports  will  supply 
the  necessary  information. 


INDIA  RUBBER. 


Rubber  gathering  is  the  most  important  forest  industry  of  the  Ama-^ 
zouian  region,  and  rubber  forms  the  chief  export  of  Par^i^z^m^albqriaWjLc 
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titles  are  also  shipped  from  Parahyba,  Cear^,  and  Maraiiham.  It 
shoald,  however,  be  stated  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  Par^  rubber 
is  gathered  in  Bolivia,  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  Colombia,  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Amazonian  tributaries  which  rise  in  those  countries. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  rubber  trees  in  Brazil,  but  on  the  Amazon 
the  only  species  used  is  tlie  Siphonia  elasticay  which  grows  in  low  swampy 
ground,  generally  near  the  river  banks. 

The  crop  season  extends  from  June  or  July  to  January,  and  during 
this  time  a  large  portion  of  tlie  Indians  and  poorer  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged in  gathering  the  gum.  The  swamps,  where  this  work  is  carrieil 
on,  are  always  haunted  by  fevers,  and  the  food  supply  is  bad  and  irreg- 
ular, so  that  the  rate  of  ihortality  among  the  gatherers  is  very  high. 
The  people  prefer  this  and  other  forest  pursuits,  however,  be<;au8e  of 
the  greater  gains  and  freedom  from  restraint. 

A  gatherer  will  earn  enough  in  two  days  to  keep  him  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  hence  the  industry  is  a  demoralizing  one  and  it  is  properly  re- 
garded as  the  bane  of  agriculture  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  Its  evils 
increased  are  by  the  credit  system  wh  ich  runs  through  it.  The  gatherers 
are  always  in  debt  to  the  holders  of  rubber  lands  or  to  the  small  traders 
who  buy  their  produce ;  the  traders  receive  advances  of  goods  and  mone y 
from  the  merchants,  to  whom  they  agree  to  send  their  rubber;  and 
iinally  the  merchants  are  tributary  to  three  or  four  large  houses  in  Parii, 
which  are  their  creditors.  By  this  means,  the  trade  of  the  most  impor- 
tant rubber  region  in  the  world  is  controlled  by  a  few  men  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  fair  competition  and  the  injury  of  tint  business  abroa4l.  The 
export  of  rubber  is  subject  to  heavy  taxes,  not  only  from  the  general 
government,  but  also  from  the  provinces  of  Parsi  and  Amazonas,  which 
<lerive  a  large  share  of  their  revenues  from  this  source.  As  Hnizil  lias^ 
at  present,  nearly  a  monopoly  of  this  trade,  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  the  tax  or  export  duty  will  be  retained  until  the  Amazon  Valley  is 
brought  into  competition  with  the  rubber  regions  of  Venezuela  yet 
awaiting  development. 

The  attempts  to  form  rubber  plantations  on  the  Amazon  have  met 
with  good  success,  and  it  is  probable  that  rubber  cultivation  might  be 
made  very  remunerative. 

The  trees  require  about  fifteen  years  from  the  time  of  planting  to 
reach  a  size  sufficient  for  tapping ;  after  which  they  yield  constantly  for 
many  years.  The  returns  are  thus  slow,  but  as  there  are  no  land  taxes 
and  as  the  plantations  require  but  little  care  the  investment  may  he  re- 
garded as  a  good  one,  for  the  constantly-increasing  demand  for  rubber 
will  eventually  make  such  plantations  a  necessity. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  rubber  supply  is  inexhaustible. 
In  point  of  fact,  a  large  part  of  the  existing  rubber  lands  of  the  Amazon 
is  now  worked,  and  thousands  of  trees  have  already  been  killed  through 
the  eagerness  and  carelessness  of  the  gatherers. 

The  present  mode  of  collecting  and  preparing  the  gum  is  very  unsat- 
isfactory. The  trees,  tapped  every  <lay,  yield  each  a  small  cup  of  milk, 
which  is  smeared  over  a  mold  and  dried  in  the  smoke  of  a  fire  fed  with 
palm  nuts.  The  drying  is  often  very  carelessly  done,  or  even  neglecteil 
altogether,  as  in  the  so-called  ^'Semamby"  rubber.  This  ^'Semamby  ** 
is  little  better  than  half-rotten  coagulated  rubl)er  milk,  disgusting  in 
appearance  and  odor  and  troublesome  to  the  manufacturers. 

There  are  no  available  statistics  to  show  the  an)ount  of  rubber  re- 
ceived at  other  ports  than  P^ra.  In  188(>-'81  there  were  shi])]>ed  from 
l*arahyba  1,225  kilograms. 
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The  following  table  shows,  approximately,  the  monthly  receipts  of 
rubber  at  Pard  during  last  two  years : 


Months. 

187»-'80. 

1880-»81. 

j«ne                 

304,000 
415,000 
570,000 
733,000 
898,000 
1,289.000 
1, 221,  000 
797,000 
855,000 
476,000 
172,000 
278,000 

KUogramt. 
260,000 

J»lr   *'                                                       

878.000 

AnnAt                                                         

750,000 

630,000 

Oetobor                      -•• 

090,000 

KoTember                                                          

1, 246, 000 

December                                          

1,481,000 

•TurnsTT                       ■        ....i.....,..TTTTT ....----...-..--. 

195,000 

Fekrn^rv               .,     ,.-.,,-., 

766,000 

2!!Sr^ : :;:: 

940,000 

Anrfl                                                

880.000 

yS^ :::::::::::::.::::::::: 

805,000 

8,008,000 

6,820,000 

JEBKBD  BBEF. 

The  preparation  of  jerked  beef  is  a  very  important  industry  in  South- 
ern Brazil  as  well  as  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic  and  in  Uruguay. 

The  chief  center  of  beef -jerking  is  at  Pelotas,  a  village  of  Eio  Grande 
do  Sul,  where  there  are  at  present  thirty- two  "  saladeiros ''  or  jerking 
establishments.  These  kill  and  jerk  the  meat  of  about  400,000  cattle 
aDnnaliy,  equal  to  one-fourth  the  average  amount  jerked  yearly  in  South 
America. 

The  mode  of  preparation  followed  at  Pelotas  differs  slightly  from 
that  in  vogue  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  beef  is  cut  into  broad^ 
thin  sheets,  and  these  are  piled  one  above  the  other,  with  layers  of  salt 
between,  to  a  height  of  from  6  to  8  feet.  From  25  to  30  pounds  of  salt 
18  considered  sufficient  for  the  flesh  of  each  animal.  The  meat  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  pile  for  two  or  three  days,  unless  the  season  is  un- 
favorable for  drying,  in  which  case  the  piles  may  stand  for  several 
weeks.  The  pressure  of  the  meat  itself  serves  to  e:xpress  a  large  amount 
of  liquid,  and  the  salt  by  the  same  means  becomes  thoroughly  disseminated 
through  the  mass.  The  meat  is  afterwards  hung  on  horizontal  poles 
and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  wind  for  six  or  seven  days,  when  it 
is  ready  for  the  market  Brazil  is  the  largest  consumer,  importing  ex- 
tensively from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay.  In  these  three 
countries,  jerked  beef  is  almost  universally  used,  not  only  by  the  slaves 
and  laboring  people,  but  by  all  classes  wherever  a  regular  supply  of 
fresh  meat  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  writer  of  this  confesses  to  a  decided  penchant  for  jerked  beef, 
and  holds  that  there  are  but  few  more  savory,  appetising,  and  satisjQr- 
ing  dishes  than  a  Brazilian  ^^f^ydado/^  being  a  stew  of  black  beana  and 
jerked  beef,  which  those  who  can  afford  to  do  so  improve  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  piece  of  ham,  a  pig's  foot,  a  link  of  sausage,  a  small  piece  of 
fresh  beef,  an  onion,  a  carrot,  and  some  pepper  sauce,,  to  all  of  which 
add  finally  some  "  farinha  de  mandioca." 

The  average  price  psiid  for  cattle  at  Pelotas  i&£r.Qm  $12  to  $16  per 
bead.    Each  animal  yields  about  130  pounds  of  jerked  beef,  worth,  say, 
tlO  in  this  market,  and  the  salted  hide,^  ^o.^.bQnes9,.homs,,tongiaey 
&c.,  sell  for  about  as  much  more. 
4277 39 
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The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  jerked  beef  at  Bio  de 
Janeiro  in  the  year  1880 : 


Imported  from— 


Bio  Grande  do  Sal.. 
Argenttne  Rcpublio 
XTnignay 

Total 


Kilofprama. 


Quantities, 
1,789,030 
12. 367, 250 
16, 016, 707 


80,172,98« 


Se*czport«d  t 


other  parts  of  Brazil 
CuUa 

Total 


Sflograms. 


QuarUUie§. 
1,607.000 
1.063,000 

2,670.000 


The  total  consumption  of  jerked  beef  at  Eio  do  Janeiro  daring  the 
years  1876  to  1880,  inclusive,  was  as  follows,  viz : 

Kilognma^ 

1876 29,231,628 

1877 30, 250,8:^7 

ltf78  31,798,103 

1879 28,0:U,47e 

3880  27,077,750 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  the 
production  of  jerked  beef  might  not  be  made  a  profitable  industry  for 
our  cattle  farmers  in  Texas  and  Colorado. 

TIMBER. 

The  forests  of  Brazil  contain  more  than  a  hundred  varieties  of  beau- 
tiful woods,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  converting  them  into  an 
article  of  commerce  are  practically  insurmountable.  A  large  part  of  the 
supply  is  far  removed  from  the  coast  or  from  navigable  rivers,  and  the 
absence  of  roads  and  heavy  railway  charges  will  long  keep  the  best 
timber  from  the  markets. 

In  tropical  forests,  the  immense  variety  of  trees  must  always  be  a 
source  of  trouble  to  the  lumberman.  Many  of  them  are  worthless,  and 
the  valuable  ones  are  so  widely  scattered  that  frequently  but  half  a  dozen 
good  trees  are  found  in  an  acre.  The  valuable  woods,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  are  so  hard  that  unusual  labor  is  required  in  felling  and 
trimming  them,  and  so  heavy  that  they  cannot  be  floated  to  market. 

Brazil  has  no  available  timber  which  can  be  brought  to  market  so  as 
to  compete  with  the  pine  and  spruce  which  are  so  largely  imported 
from  the  United  States  and  the  Baltic.  The  consumption  of  these  woods 
is  very  great  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Brazil,  but  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  empire  the  white  ant  speedily  peuetrates  our  North  American 
pine  woods,  and  renders  them  of  but  little  use  for  anything  more  endur- 
ing than  a  coffin. 

An  exi)ort  duty  is  imposed  on  the  Brazilian  woods  shipped  out  of  the 
eountry.  "  Tacaranda,'^  or  rosewood,  is  the  only  kind  exported  to  any 
extent.  In  1880, 10,076  logs  were  shipped  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
14, 720  from  Bahia.  "  Cedro,''  similar  to  bay  wood,  is  found  floating  on  the 
Amazon  in  considerable  quantities,  and  fair  profits  have  been  gained 
by  collecting  and  sawing  the  logs,  the  wood  being  in  request  for  flooring 
and  light  cabinetwork.  ^^Itauba"  is  an  abundant  Amazonian  wood, 
which  would  be  valuable  for  ship-building  from  its  durability,  but  its 
exportation  is  prohibited  by  law. 
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There  are  no  statistics  to  show  the  present  yield  of  precioas  metals 
in  Brazil,  but  it  Is  known  that  the  gold  product,  which  was  formerly 
very  large,  has  been  decreasing  for  many  years. 

Most  of  the  gold  workings  have  been  abandoned,  either  because  they 
were  exhausted,  on  account  of  provincial  tax,  or  because  they  did  not 
yield  a  sufficient  return  for  the  outlay.  Those  that  are  still  in  opera- 
tion are  in  the  hands  of  stock  companies,  but  the  dividends  are  gen- 
erally small. 

The  methods  of  working  usually  followed  in  the  colonial  times  were 
placer  mining  and  washings  in  the  beds  of  streams.  In  some  parts  of 
Minas  Greraes  nearly  the  whole  country  appears  to  have  been  dug  up 
and  turned  over  in  search  of  gold.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  part  of 
this  region  is  still  auriferous  and  that  it  would  repay  more  scientific 
mining  with  improved  machinery. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  production  of  gold  in  the  province 
of  Minas  Gera^s  during  the  year  1879 : 


Name  of  mining  company. 


Sao  Joio  d'fti  Rei  Mining  Company: 

MoiTD  Velbo  mine 

CarabA  mine 

Santa  Barbara  G old  Mining  Company  (Pary  mine) 

Dom  Pedro  Norte  d*el  Bel  Company  (Morro  de  Santa  Anna  mine)  , 

Coapanbia  de  MineracAo  Braeileira  (Itabira  mine)         

Gold  from  otber  aources  melted  in  tbe  mint  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 


Qnantities. 


Ouneet. 
51,476 
1.214 
6.188 
1.887 
192 
3,152 


68,608 


Silver  hao  never  been  found  in  large  quantities  in  Brazil.  Copper 
and  iead  are  said  to  abound  in  some  places,  but  they  have  not  been 
developed. 

Iron  occurs  in  large  quantities,  but  little  use  has  been  made  of  it, 
partly  because  it  has  not  been  found  in  conjunction  with  coal,  and  partly 
because  of  cost  of  transportation. 

Coal  exists  in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Catharina  and  Bio  Orande  do 
Sul,  and  has  been  known  and  veins  worked  for  nearly  or  quite  twenty 
years,  but  none  of  it  can  be  found  in  this  market  to-day. 

A  brown  coal  or  lignite  has  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Bahia.  It 
furnishes  a  superior  quality  of  illuminating  gas,  but,  owing  to  its  ex- 
treme lightness,  cannot  be  shipped  with  profit. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  South  African  diamond  fields,  the  yield  of  dia- 
monds in  Brazil  has  decreased,  and  many  of  the  old  washings  in  Minas 
Geraes  and  Matto  Grosso  have  been  abandoned.  At  present,  the  largest 
number  of  stones  comes  trom  the  province  of  Bahia.  Diamonds  have 
been  found  in  nearly  every  province  of  Brazil^  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  yield  may  be  increased  in  future  by  better  methods  of  working. 

Mercury,  manganese,  antimony,  bismuth,  and  arsenic  have  been  found 
to  exist  in  the  empire,  but  remain  undeveloped. 

FISHEBIES. 

The  Brazilian  coasts  and  rivers  abound  with  excellent  fish,  but  the 
number  taken  by  the  fishermen  hardly  supplies  the  local  demand.  A 
number  of  fishing-boats  are  employed  near  the  Abrolhos  Islands,  about 
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latitude  18^  south,  the  fish  obtained  there  beiug  salted  and  dried  in  the 
sun  and  afterwards  sold  in  the  Bio  market. 

The  "piraracu,"  a  very  large  fish,  common  in  the  lakes  of  the  Ama- 
zonian lowlands,  is  taken  in  great  numbers  during  the  dry  season.  Its 
flesh  is  salted  and  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  codfish,  and  is  the  stand- 
ard article  of  food  in  the  provinces  of  Pard  and  Amazonas,  taking  the  place 
of  jerked  beef  in  Southern  Brazil.  The  price  varies  in  different  years 
from  about  four  to  sixteen  cents  per  pound. 

Sea-turtles  abound  on  many  islands  of  the  Brazilian  coast.  On  the 
Amazon  River  two  kinds  of  fresh-water  turtles  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers }  their  flesh  and  eggs  are  much  used. 

POST-OFFICE  AND  TELEOBAPHS. 

During  the  past  decade  much  has  been  done  to  better  the  Brazilian 
mail  service,  and  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement,  especially 
in  the  northern  provinces. 

Til  1880  the  total  number  of  post-oflBces  was  1,303.  During  the  year 
ending  30th  June,  1880,  the  postoflice  of  the  city  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  re- 
ceived 3,917,863  letters,  cards,  and  packages,  dispatching  during  the 
same  time  6,428,359,  the  surplus  being  due  to  the  lar^e  newspaper  mails. 

The  entire  number  of  letters  and  other  articles  received  from  foreign 
countries  during  the  same  period  was  2,801,619;  the  number  sent, 
1,963,162.     . 

The  line  of  steam  packets  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil, 
known  as  "  the  Eoach  line,"  was  withdrawn  in  June,  1881,  since  which 
time' mail  communication  between  the  two  countries  has  been  very 
irregular. 

Nearly  all  the  land  telegraph  lines  in  Brazil  are  government  property. 
There  are  about  5,000  miles  of  line  in  operation,  with  140  stations,  ex- 
tending from  Fortaleza,  Cear^,  to  the  frontier  of  Uruguay.  In  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1880,  about  500,000  messages,  or  9,000,000  words,  were 
sent.  The  service  is  veo'  irregular,  and  the  rates  so  high  that  the  use- 
fulness of  the  line  is  seriously  impaired. 

The  Brazilian  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  (limited)  has  established 
connections  between  the  coast  cities,  and  a  line  is  projected  on  the  Am- 
azon from  Par4  to  Manaos. 

Communication  with  Europe  is  effected  by  the  trans- Atlantic  cable 
of  the  Western  and  Brazilian  Telegraph  Company.  This  line  runs 
to  Lisbon,  and  from  thence  to  Southampton. 

The  Brazilian  Government  recently  authorized  its  consul-general  at 
New  York  to  contract  with  an  American  company  for  a  submarine  line 
of  telegraph  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  via  the  West  Indies. 

A  telephone  system  has  been  introduced  in  Bio  de  Janeiro  by  an 
American  company,  and  similar  enterprises  exist  in  other  Brazilian 
cities 

THOMAS  ADAMSON, 

Consul- OenertU. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Bio  de  Janeiro^  December  17, 1881, 
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Statement  thawing  value  ofimporUfrom  each  foreign  country  entered  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  dur- 
ing thejiecal  year  ended  June  30,  1^80,  and  comparison  of  eame  withpreoeding  year. 


From  whence. 

1870-*80. 

1878-70. 

Greet  Biitain 

MUreii. 
38,135,480 

16^141.121 

8,535,006 

8,160,768 

6^527.610 

6. 016, 585 
4, 780, 656 

4,048,030 
882,120 
662.606 
540,022 
285,010 
146,081 
126,027 
72,038 
6,187 

MUrei8. 
85,182,710 

16,084.886 

a  088. 137 

7,4A4.SM 

Hannfhctures  of  iron,  steel,  cotton. 

Tnaee 

wool,  &c. ;  coals,  earthenware.  &c. 
Wine.  silkB,  cottons,  woolens,  leather, 

skins,  &c. 
Cottons,  woolens,  linens,  chemicals, 

paper,  salt  fish,  &c. 

fltmiiy 

United  Stetee 

Portanl 

1     toole,  lard,  perfumery.  &c 
5. 753, 081     Wines,  chemfeals,  preserved  fruits, 

meats,  fish,  &o. 
4,420,244     Jerked  beef,  specie. 
5,231,620    Cottons,   woofons,  linens,    sewing- 

I      machines,  iron,  paper,  &o. 
5, 516, 182  ,  Jerked  beef,  flour,  cereals. 

800,776  '  innnr.  nil    niA/<Juvtni.  iririA.  rnilnhnr. 

Unnuy 

BeUdom 

fiM«*   ,  . 

*864,'05i* 

160,688 

86.007 

85,850 

150,086 

234,841 

Tea,  mattinics.  rattans,  curios,  &c. 
Wines,  fruits,  Slc. 
Timber  iron. 

SMhi 

Sweden 

H«n»nd             ....     . 

Dried  flsh,  liquors. 
Flour. 

ChiU 

Autrie 

Do. 

Allothen 

05,021,674 

00,880,721 

Vilae  in  United  Stetee  coin  at 
•Terage  exchiuige  of  year. 

141,800.536  56 

$30,142.610  64 

Statement  of  official  valuation  of  each  close  of  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1880,  and  comparison  of  same  voith  the  preceding  year, 

[From  custom-house  books.] 


Articles. 


187^'80. 


187ft-'70. 


Ortton  coeds 

Ueato,  fish,  lard,  butter,  &c . . . . 

Woden  goods 

Beer,  wines,  spirits,  &c 

Fleur,  grains,  &c 

Coal,  tfles,  bricks,  ^kc 

Iron,  steel,  and  ironmongery  . . 

Linoi  goods 

Hides,  skins,  &c 

Petroleum,  paints,  yamiah.  Bm 

Chemicals 

Machinery,  tools,  Slc 

Sak  sad  silk  goods 

Timber,  planks,  deals,  &c 

Paper  sad  maauiisctares  of — 

Croekeryware 

Saadiiei 


$0,114,868  40 

4, 411, 024  06 

3,585,237  48 

8,043,280  06 

2, 385, 338  88 

1, 650, 578  60 

1, 555, 835  16 

1,460,885  80 

1, 815, 600  24 

1,208.006  86 

008,282  24 

827,387  66 

724, 017  60 

686,438  60 

587,288  68 

468.765  00 

7,708,030  56 


$8,226,047  88 

4, 170, 888  00 

8. 150, 042  26 

8, 002, 420  47 

2, 787, 580  60 

1,604,540  11 

1, 816, 161  74 

1, 414, 760  02 

1, 285, 500  40 

1, 274, 478  18 

888,405  25 

1, 120, 487  68 

638,387  76 

464, 061  12 

670, 284  61 

477, 447  80 

6, 606, 428  18 


41,800,540  08 


88, 142, 610  64 
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Statement  ahomng  the  entries  of  wheat  flour  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  during  the  year  ended  Sep- 

temher  30,  1881. 


From  the  United  States. 

From 

lUodela 

PUta. 

From 
ChilL 

From 
Trieste. 

Months. 

Baltimore 
brands. 

Blohmond 
brands. 

Yaiions 
•ther  brands. 

TotaL 

1880. 
October 

BafTtla. 
15,880 
28,691 
10,740 

12,666 

4,600 

12,892 

23.134 

8,757 

9,270 

2,750 

17,362 

14,306 

BvrreU. 
20,644 
16,290 
15,857 

16,876 

BarrOt. 

4  675 
6,000 
6,865 

8,188 

BarreU. 

498 

6.553 

BarrOs. 
2,600 
4,405 
5,000 

BarrOt. 

Bamit». 
43,767 
50  989 

Ifoveinber 

December 

1,500 

39,962 
42.219 

188L 
JanuAry •. . 

FebmAry. 

1.400 

2.120 

8,020 

M^r«h        

6,070 
28,875 

6,141 
12.559 

8,517 
18,420 
15,425 

4,494 
11.075 
2,748 
4.520 
2.207 
12,150 
9,279 

24,056 

April 

57,584 

M5y 

June 

17,646 

2.862 

28,711 

July 

500 

800 

5,409 

13,974 

Angnst 

September 

225 
250 

""'2,270 

48,957 
45,029 

Total 

155.407 

160,274 

75,201 

8.926 

18,804 

8,252 

426.864 

Comparative  statement  of  official  valves  of  exports  from  Rio  de  Jandro  to  foreign  cottntries 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  30th  of  June,  1878,  1879,  and  1880. 

[Compiled  from  onstom-honse  retoms.    Yalaes  in  Braxilian  mJlreis  turned  into  United  States  gold 
dollars  at  averaice  exchange  of  each  year.] 


Articles. 

1877-'78. 

1878-79. 

1879-*80. 

Coffee 

940.917.998  86 

1, 004,  076  83 

461,480  65 

278.730  16 

223,405  90 

136, 617  72 

65, 363  91 

75,072  68 

102,800  22 

948,894,646  06 
787. 938  60 
516, 707  39 
433,686  80 
40.557  49 
267. 828  42 
59.836  10 
85.400  38 
70, 161  82 

940.665.493  20 
847  574  64 

Gold 

Tobacco - 

850,395  21 
372. 976  31 
821  914  27 

Hides 

Sagar 

Diamonds 

205.807  36 

Tapioca 

113,850  19 
149. 126,02 
149  240  22 

Woods 

Sundries 

Total 

43, 265, 540  43 

45.606.353  06 

43,176.379  42 

KoTK.— The  above  table  differs  fVom  the  official  retnms  in  one  item,  namely :  In  the  official  return  of 
exports  forl879-'80,  the  custom-house  has  added  to  the  item  "  gold  '*  the  coupon  bonds  payable  in  gold, 
exported  to  England,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  $6, 143, 189.  While  that  item  makes  a  handsome 
increase  to  the  sum  total  of  exports,  I  do  not  think  it  can  fairly  be  considered  as  a  proper  product  of 
the  country  to  flgure  in  an  export  table,  and  I  have  therefore  omitted  it  £ram  the  above. 
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Statemtntshawitig  custom-house  valuation  of  exports  from  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  foreign 
countries  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1880,  with  the  countries  to  which  shipped  and  value 
io  each  country. 


ArUclee. 


United  States.    Great  Britain. 


Q«nnBiiy. 


Franoe. 


Coffee 

Tobaceo  .. 

Hidw 

Sugar 

Diamonds 
Tapioca  . 
Woods.... 
Gold.  .  . 
Sandries . . 


Rtis. 
58,551.239,832 


3,249,777 

200,458.385 

2,944,000 

2. 536. 800 

72, 886, 977 


S3, 984, 075 


ToUl  value  in  United  States  gold 
coin  at  average  exchange  of 
the  year,  44  cents  per  milreis. . 


56,667,299,646 


$25, 901, 611  93 


Reit. 

6,555,772,477 
1,839,022 


48,723,714 

385,384,000 

22,836,320 

5, 651. 100 

1 926, 806, 000 

17, 245, 919 


Rtii 
9, 520, 782,  022 
2, 794, 522 
11, 121. 222 
8,901,286 

225*  280" 

4, 651,  111 


Reit. 

7, 838, 523, 255 

637,766 

818, 806, 968 

467, 258 

79,416,000 

98,915,440 

233, 816, 833 


6, 058, 538  I  46, 321. 185 


8, 063, 758, 552 
13. 9a.  053  76 


9,553,533,981        9,111,904,225 

$4,203,554  95  '      $4,009,287  86 

I 


Articles. 


Coffe4» 

Tobacco  . . . 

Hides 

So«ar..  . 
Diamoods. 
Tapioca... 
Woods.... 

Gold 

Soadries.. 


Portugal. 


Other  conntriea. 


Reis. 
2.597,006,283 
5, 613, 833 


53,857,858 

16, 553, 480 
2, 708, 000 


16, 230, 806 


2, 608, 965, 800 

Total  value  in  United  States  gold 

coin  at  average  exchange  of  i 

the  year,  14  c^nts  per  milreis.     $1, 185, 844  73 


Reii. 

7, 358, 251. 634 

785,467,608 

19, 500, 000 

419,214,841 


117, 683, 120 
19, 214, 255 


218,341,714 


8, 937, 678, 162 
$3,932.576  19 


Total  value  in 
Brazilian 
currency. 


Rets. 
92,421,575.453 
796. 352, 741 
847.677,987 
731, 623, 342 
467. 744, 000 
258, 750. 440 
338, 922, 776 
1, 926, 306, 000 
839, 182, 327 


Total  value  in 
United  States 
coin. 


$40,665,493  20 
850, 395  21 
372, 978  31 
321, 914  27 
205.807  86 
113, 850  19 
149, 126  02 
847, 574  64 
149, 240  22 


98,128,135.066 
$43, 176. 379  42 


43, 176. 379  42 


Statement  of  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States  during  year  ended  June  30, 
18bl,  and  comparison  of  same  with  two  preceding  years. 


[Made  up  from  consular  invoice  book.] 


Article*. 

Year  1880-'81. 

Year  187»-'80. 

Year  1878-79. 

Quanti- 
ties. 

Values. 

Quanti- 
ties. 

Values. 

**sif  •    v.h.«. 

1 

CofliB* bags..  2,133,179  $31,329,685  72 

Sugar 

1, 911. 630 

19,877 

5,384 

2,060 

165 

$32,336,689  87 

149. 990  31 

60.293  92 

46,282  21 

19,025  63 

9,648  19 

2,897  35 

1.443  98 

1,567  17 

11,850  05 

2,097,906  $30,061.762  46 

Oldlron tons.. 

Rosewood loga.. 

Hidfia  and  skins 

2.312 

2,155 

368 

28, 610  82 
63,126  21 
39.472  90 
60.145  56 

812 
124 

2,717  42 
i3,*270*i7 

Diamonds 

J»lrioca barrela.. 

Soodry  BrasQian  products . 

Uotted  Statea  mannfaetu- 

res  re-exported    

io 

106  61 
10, 220  47 

5,960  80 

151 

85 

410  98 
4,990  88 

557  86 

SI,  557, 329  09 

32,639,548  18 

30,083,709  85 
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Statement  showing  foreign  navigation  of  the  port  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  during  ike  year  ended 

June  30,  1880. 

[From  oustom-lioiise  books.] 


Cleared  for  foreign  ports. 

From  and  to— 

Sailing  Teasels. 

Steamahips. 

Sailing  veasels. 

Steamships. 

No. 

Tons. 

Na 

Tons. 

No. 

261 
43 
29 
10 
61 
3 

33 

101 

8 

6 

15 

1 

17 

23 

2 

6 

8 

Tona. 

Na 

TODt. 

United  Statea 

145 
282 
187 
85 
94 
89 
68 

69.889 
169,675 
81.729 
11.143 
88.300 
17,543 
12,720 

13 
125 
191 

63 
.     1 

84 

13 

44,145 
193,523 
271,010 

88,735 
280 

63,299 

19,587 

134.  «61 

18.960 
5.186 
3,448 

16,531 
1,245 
7,317 

43,073 
1.695 
2,485 

10. 798 
283 

15,269 
4,886 
1,052 
6,301 
9,009 

49 
96 
108 
64 

92,010 

156,  m 

152,244 
109,636 

Gr^^  Wrft*«n 

Ummiav. 

France. 

Portagal 

Q^nnAny 

46 
2 

84,515 
3,455 

ArKftntinft  ConfMfiration 

Weat  Indies 

28 
13 

1 
27 
11 

5 

8 

1 

7.774 
8.967 

160 
7,855 
5,161 

846 
8,131 

140 

"17 
9 

"'25,' 437 
20.019 

1 

1 
12 

1.828 

906 

Italv 

Chili 

28,820 

Sweden 

Asia 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Belginm 

8 

2,97? 

Britiah  North  America 

Peru 

............... 

1 

2,979 

BuBsia 

6' 
5 

1,885 
1,161 

1 ■ 



Austria 

Gibraltar 

5 
8 
2 

1,446 
696 
493 

1 

AfWca 

1 

191 

Denmark 

.......... 

TTnllancl ^ , , 

2 

2,290 

Mexico 

669 
160 
513 

Guiana 

::::::::: 

Honduras 

Patagonia 

1 

1,186 

Oceanica 



101 

* 

Total 

898 

870,686 

452 

726.035 

642 

286,477 

383 

636,469 

Xumber  and  tonnage  of  foreign  veseeh  entered  at  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  gear 

ended  December  31,  1880. 


Sailing  vessels. 

Steamships. 

Total. 

No. 

Tona. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

British 

247 
32 

97 
117 

140,536 
12,652 
80.647 
67.111 

208 
119 

819,422 

^A  310 

455 

151 

459. 95S 

Frrach ., 

990.901 

German ,^^,,,...,,..-,-^, 

89       1A><<  <M« 

186        178,655 

United  States 

13 
36 

1 
18 

44,421 

45,418 

880 

20,102 

130        111,  S63 

Belgian 

36          45,416 

Portuguese - 

112 
15 
62 

103 
67 
48 

85,969 
6,066 
22,212 
21,000 
19,867 
14,400 

113          36,349 

Italian 

S3          25,168 

Swedish 

68         82.212 

Spanish .* 

1 

103          21, 000 

Norwegian 

:::::.j:::::::::: 

67          19,867 

Others! 

48          14,466 

900 

869,890 

484       786, 100   1, 384  {  1, 155,490 
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Statew^ei^t  9kowlMg  value  ofimportafrom  each  foreign  country,  entered  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  during 
tkefieoal  year  enaed  June  30, 1880,  and  oomparieon  of  eame  with  preceding  year. 


From  wheno*. 


GrMt  Britoin 

Fraoce 

GermMiy 

United  Stotes 

Portiiical 

Uroj 


DSiiay 

Belpom 

Arnntlne  ConfedeiatioD  . 


China 

%»ln 

Sveden  ... 
HolUnd... 
ChUi  .... 
Aofltrin    . 

AUOU&MB 


Total    03,021,674 

Ynlne  in  United  States  coin 
at  aTerage  exchange  of 
year $41,800,530  56 


187e-'80. 


MUreie, 
38.185.480 

16. 141, 131 

8,685.006 

8,160.768 

6.527.610 

6,015,585 
4, 78P,  566 

4,043.880 
882.120 
662,606 
540,022 
285,010 
146,031 
126,027 
72,038 
6^187 


187g-'70. 


MUreit. 
85, 132, 710 

16.064,836 

6.008,137 

7, 464, 354 

5,753,081 

4,420,244 
5,281,620 

5,516.182 
000,776 


804,051 
150,638 
86,007 
35,850 
150.886 
234.841 


00, 880. 721 
$30,142,610  64 


Kind  of  meroha&dlM. 


Manufaotnree  of  iron,   steel,  cotton, 

wool,  6tc.i  coals,  earthenware,  Slc. 
Wine,  sillcB,  cottons,  woolens,  leather, 

skins,  d^c. 
Cottons,   woolens,   linens,   ohemicala, 

paper,  salt  flsb,  Sec. 
Floar,  kerosene,  lumber,  machinery, 

tools,  lard,  perfumery,  dtc. 
Wines,    chemicals,    preserved  fruits, 

meats,  fish,  Slc. 
Jerked  oeel,  specie. 
Cottons,  woolens,  linens,  sewing  ma> 

chines,  iron,  paper,  See. 
Jerked  beef,  floor,  cereals. 
Flour,  oil,  macaroni,  wine,  sulphur. 
Tess,  mattings,  rattans,  curios,  Sco* 
Wines,  fruits,  &c. 
Timber,  iron. 
Dried  fish,  liquors. 
Flour. 
Do. 


^taAiiMfif  of  official  valuation  of  each  cl€M  of  importe  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  during  the  fteeal 
year  ended  June  30,  1880,  and  oomparieon  of  same  ivith  the  preceding  year, 

[From  custom-house  books.] 


Articles. 


Cottongoods 

M sato.  ftsh,  lard,  butter,  Sco  , . 

Wo<^n  goods 

Beer,  wines,  spirits,  Sm 

Flour,  fcrains,  Sm 

Coal,  tllea,  brick,  Sec 

Iron,  steel  ironmongery 

Linen  goods 

Hides,  skins,  &c 

Petroleum,  paints,  varnish.  See 

Chemicals 

Machinery,  tools,  Ac 

Bilk  and  silk  goods 

Timber,  planks,  deals.  See 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of  . . , 

Crockery  ware 

Sundriea 

Total 


I878-*80. 


7, 


114. 868  40 
441, 024  06 

585. 287  48 
043,230  06 
305, 338  88 
650. 578  60 
555, 885  16 
460,885  80 
815, 60»  24 
208,086  86 
088.202  24 
827,807  56 
724, 017  60 
686,438  60 

567.288  68 
468,765  00 
703,030  66 


41, 800, 540  08 


187»-70. 


$8, 226, 047  88 

4, 170, 888  09 

8, 150, 942  26 

3, 002, 420  47 

2,787,580  60 

1, 604, 549  11 

1, 816, 161  74 

1,414,760  02 

1, 265, 509  49 

1,274,478  18 

838, 405  25 

1,120,437  08 

633, 337  75 

•64,061  12 

670, 234  61 

477, 447  HO 

6, 506, 420  Id 


30,142,610  64 
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Statement  thowifig  the  entriee  of  tcheat-Jlour  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  year  ended 

September  30,  1881. 


liontha. 


1B80. 

Ootob«r   

November 

December 

1881. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Angnst 

September 


Total. 


From  the  United  States. 


Baltimore 
brands. 


BarreU. 
15,350 
23,690 
10, 740 

12,655 
4,500 
12,802 
23,134 
8.757 
9,270 
2.750 
17,362 
14,306 


"I 


155.407 


Richmond 
brands. 


BarreU. 
20.644 
16,290 
15.657 

16,376 

'"6,676 
23,375 

6.141 
12,550 

8,517 
18,420 
15,425 


160,274 


Yarions 

other 

brands. 


BarreU. 
4,675 
6,000 
6.865 


From 

Biodela 

PUta. 


3,188  , 


4,494 
11,076 
2.748 
4,520 
2,207  j 
12. 150  j 
7,279  1 


BarreU. 

498 

6,553 


l,4)J 


225 
250 


From 
ChiU. 


BarreU. 
2.600 
4.405 
5.000 


600 

800 

6,499 


From 
Trieste. 


BarreU. 


1.500 


2.120 


Total 


2,862 


2,270 


BarreU. 
43.767 
56.939 
39.963 

42.219 
8.020 
24,056 
67.584 
17.646 
28,711 
18,974 
48,967 
45.029 


75,201 


8,026        18,804 


8,252        426^864 


Comparative  statement  of  official  values  of  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  foreign  countries 
during  the  fiscal  years  ended  on  June  30,  1878,  1879,  and  1880. 

[Compiled  from  eastom-house  returns.]    , 


Articles. 


1877-'78. 


1878-'79. 


187»-*89. 


Coffee $40,917,998  86 

Gold 1,004,076  33 


Tobacco. 

Hides 

Sag&T 

Diamonds. 
Tapioca... 

Woods 

Sundries . . 


Total. 


461. 480  05 
278. 730  16 
223. 405  90 
J36,  617  72 
65,  363  41 
75, 072  68 
102.800  22 


737.988  60 

616.707  39 

433,686  80 

40,  557  49 

267, 328  42 

SO.  836  10 

85,490  88 

70. 161  82 


$43. 394. 646  06       $40. 666. 4M  20 


43, 265,  540  43  i    45, 606, 353  06 


847. 674  64 
350.395  21 
872.978  81 
321.914  27 
205.807  36 
118, 850  19 
149, 126  02 
149, 240  22 


43.176,379  42 


NoTB. — The  above  table  differs  Arom  the  official  rotams  in  one  item,  namely :  In  the  official  return  of 
exports  for  1879-'80  the  custom-house  has  added  to  the  item  "gold  "  the  coupon  bonds  payable  in  gold, 
exported  to  England,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  $6,143,189.  While  that  item  makes  a  hand* 
some  increase  to  the  sum  total  of  exports,  I  do  not  think  it  can  fairly  be  considered  a  proper  prodact 
of  the  country  to  figure  in  an  export  table,  and  I  have  therefore  omitte<l  it  fti>m  the  above. 

Statement  showing  eitstcm-house  value  of  exportefrom  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  foreign 
countries  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1880,  with  the  countries  to  which  shipped  and 
value  to  each  country. 


Coffee 

Tobacco . . . 

Hides 

Sugar. 

Diamonds  . 
Tapioca ... 

Woods 

Gold 

Sundries  .. 


Article*. 


Total 

Total  value  in  United  States  sold 
coin  at  average  exchange  or  the 
year,  44  cents  per  milrels 


United  States. !  Great  Britain. 


58,651,239,882 


3,249,777 

200,458.385 

2, 944, 000 

2,536,800 

72,886,977 


ReU. 
6, 555, 772, 477 
1, 839. 022 


83.084,076 


48, 723, 714 

385. 384, 000 

22,  836, 320 

5,  651. 100 

1^926,306.000 

17. 245, 919 


58,867,290.846 


$25,901,61103 


8,963,758,552 


$3,944,063  76 


Germany. 


BeU. 
9.620.782,022 
2. 794. 522 
11, 121, 222 
8,901.286 


225.280 
4. 661,  lU 


Fiance. 


BeU. 

7.838.528,255 

637.700 

813,806.988 

467.258 

79.416.000 

08,915.440 

233.816.333 


5.058,538;  46,331,185 


9.  653, 583, 681 


$4,203,664  96 


0,111, 904, 225 
$4. 009.  Sn  86 
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Articles. 


Portugal. 


I 

I  Rei$. 

Coffee I    2,507,006,233 

ToImmmso 5,613,833 

Hides. 


Suf^mr 

Diamonds . 

Tapioc* 

Woods 

Gold 

Sundries... 


53, 857, 858 


Total 

Total  valoe  in  United  SUtes  eold 
coin  at  average  exchange  of  the 
year.  4i  cents  per  milreu 


16,553,4^i0 
2, 703, 000 


18, 230, 806 


2, 608, 065, 300 
$1,185,344  73 


Other  ooon- 
tries. 


ReU. 

7, 358, 251, 634 

785,467,508 

10, 600. 000 

410,214.841 


Total  ralne 

in  Brasilian 

onrrency. 


Total  yalae  in 

United  States 

coin. 


117, 683. 120 
10, 214, 255 


218. 841, 714 


RtU, 

02,421,575,453 

I        796, 352, 741 

847. 677,  087 

731,  628, 842  I 

467, 744. 000 

258,  750, 440 

338, 022, 776 

1,026,306,000 

330, 182, 327 


140.665,403  20 
350, 305  21 
372, 078  31 
321, 014  27 
205, 807  36 
113, 850  10 
140, 126  02 
847, 574  64 
140. 240  22 


8,037,673,162     08,128,135,066 


$3, 032, 576  10 


143, 176, 370  42 


43,176,870  42 


Statement  of  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1881,  and  comparison  of  same  with  two  preceding  years. 

[Hade  np  from  oonsalar  invoice  book.] 


Articles. 


Collee bags.. 

Sanr do 

Old  iron tons.. 

Rosewood logs.. 

Iperaoaanha seroons. . 

Bides  and  skins 

Diamonds 

Tapioca    ..       ..  barrels.. 

Sondrv  Brazilian  prodnota. 

Unitea  States   manafact- 

nrrs  re-exported 


Year  188a-*81. 


Qnantl- 
ties. 


Values. 


2, 138, 170  $31, 820, 685  72 


2.312 
2.155 


28, 610  82 
63, 126  21 
80. 472  00 
60.145  56 


10  < 


106  61 
10, 220  47 

5,060  80 


Tear  187O-'80. 
Quanti-         YaXues, 


1,  Oil,  630 

10,877 

5,384 

2,060 

165 


Total I  31,537,329  00   .. 


I 


$32,336.630  87 

140, 007  31 

60,203  02 

46,282  21 

10.025  63 

0,648  10 

2,807  35 

1,463  08 

1,667  17 

11. 850  05 


Year  187g-'70. 


Qnanti. 
ties. 

2.007,006 

Values. 

$30,061,762  48 

812 

2,717  42 

124 

18,270  17 

35 


32, 630. 648  18  I 


410  00 
4,000  88 


557  8C 


30. 083, 700  86 


Statement  shatcing  foreign  navigation  of  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  year  ended 

June  30.  1880. 

[From  custom-house  books.] 


Prom  and  to- 


United  States 

Great  Britain 

UraguAy 

IVance 

Portufcal 

Gerauuiy 

Argentine  Confederation . 

West  Indies 

Spain 

Italv 

Chin 

Sweden 

Asia 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

TUfj^ttwt 


Entered  from  foreign  ports.  Cleared  for  foreign  ports. 


Sailing  vessels.      Steamships.      Sailing  vessels.      Steamships. 


Ko.       Tons. 


No. 


145 
282 
137 
35 
04 
80 
58 


50,880 
160,675 
31,720 
11,148 
83,300 
17,543 
12,720 


13 
125 
101 

53 
1 

84 

13 


7,774  I 
8,067 

150 
7,355  I 
6,161 

846 
8,131  I 


17 
0 


Tons. 


44.148 
108.523 
271,010 

88,735 
280 

68.200 

10,687 


25,437 
20,010 


Ko.  .    Tods. 


261 
43 
20 
10 
61 

8 

83 

101 

8 

6 
15 

1 
17 
23  I 

2  I 


No. 


134,861 

18.030 
5,186 
3,448 

16,531 
1,245 
7,317 

48,073 
1,605  t 
2,485 

10,708 
288 

16,260 
4.886 
1,062  ! 


40 
06 
108 
64 

"46 
2 


Tons. 


02,  CIO 
156,000 
152,244 
100.686 


84,515 
3,465 


1,828 
006 


2,077 
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Siaiement  showing  Jortign  navigation  of  the  port  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  fo. — Coirtlnaed. 


Entered  from  foreign  porU. 

Cleared  for  foreign  porta. 

From  and  to— 

Sailing  veaaela. 

Steamshipe. 

Sailing  veaaela. 

Steamships. 

No        Tona. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No.  1     Tons. 

1 

Britisli  Korth  America 

1  1          110 

6         6,301 
6  1       9,000 

Peru 

I 

2.970 

Fn<w{« ....    r 

5          1, 385 
ft           1. 161 

Austria 

..... 

Gibraltar 

5          i,446 
3              696 

2                  409 

Africa 

1 

19] 

Denmark 

HoUand 

2 

2,290 

Mexico 

2 
1 
1 

660 

160 
513 

O^Ji^na ^ 

::::::::::::::: 

::;::: 

Hondnras 



1 

i  iM 

Oceanica 

1 

\\           101 

1 

Total 

808 

870,686 

452 

726,035 

642  1    286,477 

883  1      636,460 

Number  and  tonnage  of  foreign  veeseU  entered  at  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  year 

elided  December  31, 1880. 


Sailing  vessels. 

Steamships. 

TotaL 

No. 

247 
32 
97 

117 

Tons. 

Na 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

British 

140,536 
12,552 
30.647 
67,141 

208 
119 
89 
13 
86 
1 
18 

319,422 

208,349 

148,008 

44.421 

45,418 

880 

20,102 

455 

ASa  QSA 

French 

151  -       29fl  Ml 

Oermati    

186 

130 

36 

113 

178,655 
11U508 

United  States 

Belgian 

45,418 
as  3ifl 

Portamiese 

112 

15 
62 
108 
67 
48 

35,960 
5,066 
22,212 
21,000 
19,867 
14.400 

it^iJ^^ 

33          25.168 

Swedish 

62          22,213 

Spanish 

103          21.  OOO 

iforwegian 

67          19,867 
48  i        14,400 

Others 

Total 

900  ,    369,390 

484 

786,100  .1,884  ,  1,155,490 

<*^r,    •" 


BAHIA. 

Report  by  Consul  Frindle. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bahia^  November  24, 1881. 

I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report  on  the  navigation  and  com- 
merce of  the  port  of  Bahia. 

After  having  made  several  trials  without  success,  I  feel  quite  satis- 
fled  that  it  is  impossible  to  procure  trustworthy  statistics  of  the  dis- 
tinctive items  of  imports,  and  I  am  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  pre- 
senting such  information  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  here  found;  that  is, 
in  items  of  classes  of  articles  as  clussifled  by  the  Brazilian  tariff.  No 
statistics  of  any  description  are  published  by  the  authorities  of  this  prov- 
ince, nor  by  any  one  except  a  commercial  associatiou  here,  which,  once 
a  year,  publishes  a  table  of  exports,  but  without  values.  Its  volume  for 
the  past  year  has  not  yet  been  issaed.  The  general  statistics  of  the 
empire  are  published  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  yearly,  I  am  informed,  but  I  am 
unable  to  gain  access  to  a  late  volume  of  that  work. 
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Trade  here  has  been  very  steady  during  the  past  year,  no  wide  fluc- 
taations  having  occurred  in  any  direction.  Exchange  has  been  firmer 
and  maintained  at  a  higher  figure  than  for  the  two  preceding  years; 
that  is  to  say,  it  has  not  been  below  21d,  to  the  milreis,  while  in  1879  at 
a  certain  period  it  fell  to  19d»,  and  in  1880  to  19fd. 

It  appears  to  me  an  important  fact  to  note  that  the  Bahia  branch  of 
the  New  London  and  Brazilian  Bank  recently  commenced  to  draw  on 
'  New  York  in  currency  of  the  United  States.  This  I  consider  cannot  but 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  importers  of  American  mer- 
chandise, and  to  benefit  such  trade  generally,  and  it  appears  to  me  it 
has  long  been  a  want.  Heretofore  all  of  the  smaller  dealers  in  Ameri- 
can commodities  have  been  obliged — or  at  least  have  been  accustomed — 
to  send  their  orders  through  some  large  house  having  correspondents  in 
the  United  States,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four  here,  or  buy  directly  from 
snch  houses,  often,  probably,  paying  a  heavy  profit.  Possibly  this  state 
of  affairs  may  account,  in  a  considerable  measure,  for  the  remark  this 
writer  has  many  times  heard,  that  the  reason  why  articles  of  American 
manufacture  were  not  found  when  inquired  for  was  on  account  of  the 
price  being  so  high  that  they  could  not  be  dealt  in  in  this  market  in 
competition  with  European  goods.  Of  (jourse,  importers  can  remit  from 
South  America  in  sterling  bills,  but  this  is  a  roundabout  way  and  con- 
sumes considerably  more  time  than  direct  remittance,  and  has,  no  doubt, 
often  proved  very  unsatisfactory. 

It  appears  to  me  quite  evident  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  Ameri- 
can line  of  steamers  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  is  having  a 
decidedly  adverse  effect  on  American  trade  at  this  point.  British 
steamers  for  and  from  New  York  still  call  at  Bahia  on  their  way  to  and 
from  ports  farther  down  the  coast  of  South  America,  but  only  when 
having  freight  or  passengers  for  this  port,  or  when  such  offers  here,  in 
which  case  the  agents  notify  each  other  by  telegraph.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs,  I  should  judge,  cannot  but  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  this  part  of  Brazil.  Since  the  discontin- 
uance of  the  American  line  of  steamers  to  this  coast,  in  June  last,  the 
American  mail  to  Bahia  has  been  absurdly  and  annoy ingly  irregular; 
the  last  received  here  left  New  York  on  the  8th  of  October,  and  it  ap- 
iwars  probable  that  the  next  will  not  arrive  before  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber; that  is  to  say,  we  hope  it  will  be  on  an  English  mail  steamer  due 
here  on  that  day.  It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  interests  of  American  trade 
that  this  state  of  affairs  will  not  long  continue. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  working  force  of  the  European 
lines  of  steamers  to  this  coast  during  the  past  year,  the  arrivals  at 
Bahia  from  Europe  and  from  ports  below  here,  and  from  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  on  the  return  voyage,  now  averaging  fully  one 
steamer  i)er  day,  all  discharging  and  receiving  cargo  and  passengers 
here. 

It  IS  pertinent  in  a  report  of  this  nature  to  say  that  all  merchandise 
shipped  to  this  x>ort  should  be  well  and  strongly  packed,  as  all  pack- 
ages— ^particularly  barrels — ^receive  rather  rough  handling  when  being 
transferred  from  vessel  to  warehouse.  The  latter  are  never  carted  but 
are  rolled  from  wharf  to  storehouse,  not  generally  a  distance  of  more 
than  two  or  three  blocks,  but  the  process  is  usually  carried  on  with 
much  energy  by  the  negroes  who  x)erform  the  operation.  Austrian 
flour  barrels  are  made  much  stronger  than  American,  and  stand  this 
racket  better,  holding  their  contents  firmer,  preventing  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  packing — so  to  speak — whereby  the  flour  is  much  better 
enabled  to  stand  the  climate ;  and  herein,  in  my  opinion,  consists  m 
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of  the  difference  between  American  and  Austrian  flour  in  this  market. 
This  difference  may  be  stated  to  amount  to  from  two  to  four  dollars  per 
barrel,  in  favor  of  the  Austrian.  From  the  same  cause,  roughness  of 
handling,  there  is  here  a  great  loss  by  leakage  in  the  article  of  kerosene  oil. 

As  yet  there  appears  to  be  no  competition  in  this  article;  neverthe- 
less it  is  quite  true  that  the  loss  increases  its  cost,  and  cheapness  in- 
creases consumption,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  dealer  and  consumer. 
A  greater  quantity  of  solder  used  in  tJie  making  of  the  cans,  or  the  use 
of  stronger  boxes  for  packing,  would,  beyond  doubt,  be  of  immense  ad- 
vantage to  the  consumers  of  this  commodity  everywhere — at  least,  I 
venture  to  say,  throughout  all  South  America, 

I  have  to  note  that  there  appears  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  the 
"return  of  trade  with  the  United  States"  and  the  "return  of  exports." 
This  is  accounted  for  in  the  shipments  from  Aracaju,  a  place  a  short 
distance  above  Bahia,  the  invoices  of  which  were  certified  here,  and  the 
export  duty  and  commercial  charges  paid  at  that  port,  which  items  do 
not  appear  in  the  books  of  the  custom-house  of  Bahia. 

The  condition  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  province,  which  are 
agriculture  and  mining,  has  been  very  satisfactory  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  report;  there  having  been  a  handsome  increase  in  the 
yield  of  the  mines  and  in  all  of  the  principal  crops,  viz,  sugar,  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  cocoa. 

The  health  of  this  city  and  of  the  province  during  the  same  period  has 
been  remarkably  good. 

A.  C.  PRINDLE, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bahiay  Brazil^  November  24,  1881. 


Statement  »homng  the  imporU  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1881. 


Articlea. 


Valne  eo 
tored. 


I 


FlonFjineal,  starch,  beana,  peas,  &o |     $207, 755 

60,483 

I  7  130 


'bo! 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Meats  and  fishes,  dried,  smoked,  pickled,  in 
oil^o. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hides  and  skins 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Manofacturesofsilk 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


8,839 

147,  224 

195 

313 

2,500 

50,  253 

11,124 

47,  978 

676,746 

100. 28» 

213, 164 

4,946 

186,177 

3.212 

19,764 

1,178 

152,402 

14.680 

126.879 

3,795 

575 

77,476 

222 

22,316 

7,786 

106, 117 

373 

1.879 

3,837 


Amount  of 
duties. 


184.186 


316, 090  < 


167,407. 


75.130 


Whence  imported. 


United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

Franoe. 

Anstria. 

Beldam. 

A  rgcntine  Cwnfedentlon. 

Unipiay. 

Portugal. 

Italj. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Qermany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Uruguay. 


Portug 

United  Stetea. 
United  Kingdom. 
Germany. 
France. 
Belgium. 
Italy. 
Port 
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Statement  $hotcing  the  imparts  at  Bahia,  Brazil j  j-o, — Continued. 


Articles. 


ICannfactares  of  cotton 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

HannllM; tares  of  linen 

Do 

Do   

Do 

Do 

Minafactnres  of  wool 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

PipCT  of  all  kinds 

Do 

Do .. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ann*  and  accoutennents 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Watches  and  clocks 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ironware 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Iron  and  steel 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hannfactnres  of  copper 

Do :    

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Maaafactarea  of  gold,  silrer,  ondplatina. 

Do f. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Crockery  and  glassware 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Stonea,  earths,  and  other  minerals 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Value  en- 
tered. 


1226, 982 

2, 885, 685 

387, 208 

191, 897 

32,665 

99 

1,205 

171,  496 

126, 157 

55,107 

6,247 

10,371 

68 

448,188 

163,558 

114,045 

10. 106 

846 

2,120 

16,875 

40,077 

80,301 

10,495 

4,462 

2,850 

157 

90,742 

15,460 

427 

21, 919 

83 

6,437 

18,732 

98 

23.960 

8,525 

99,740 

2,318 

8,472 

1,278 

13, 352 

4,399 

207,211 

32,634 

10,977 

6,142 

673 

18,730 

24,388 

1,459 

59, 193 

15,664 

17, 619 

3,810 

467 

106 

65 

46,923 

6,157 

27,457 

6,896 

3.120 

94.313 

51,047 

26,795 

2,961 

1,363 

7,466 

296,114 

10,  .^56 

2,083 

68 

4,818 

49 

223 

W 


Amount  of 
dnties. 


1921,422 


>  166,976 


336,072 


^     42,065 


57.956 


6,249 


29,290 


»     89,618 


Whence  imported. 


0,062 


82,622 


12,981 


United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 
I  Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgiam. 

Portugal. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 
,  Portugal, 
f    United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Italy. 

Portu/^al. 

Uultoil  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Gennauy. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Portugal. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Portugal. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

Prance. 

Belgium. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 
^ ,  Austria. 
V  United  states. 
I  United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 
I  France. 
'  Belgium. 
I  Pt»rtugal. 

(^oaatof  Africa. 

United  States. 
'  United  Kingdom. 
,  Germany. 
I  France.' 
'  Portugal. 
I  Unit«d  States. 
'  United  Kingdom. 
,  Germany. 
1  I  France. 

Belgium. 
.  Portugal. 
(    United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Italy. 

Coast  of  Africa. 

Argentine  Confederation. 

Uruguay. 
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Staimtmt  ehowing  the  imparU  at  Bahiaf  Brcudl,  fe. — Continned. 


Articles. 


Draes,  patent  medicines,  cbemioal  prepara- 
tions, ice. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Kerosene  oil,  oologne,  and  Florida  waters,  per^ 
ftimery.  &c. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Wines,  liquors,  beer,  cider,  &c 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sandrv  articles 

Do 


380,900 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do    

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Total 10,4(»,8«  I    4,8«0,537 


Yalne  en- 
tered. 


Amount  of 
duties.     I 


Whence  imported. 


17,741 

82.196 

8,182 

2«,016 

238 

20.879 

749 

50,655 

243 

259,577 

89,714 
12.688 
43,507 
1.494 
16,310 
67.283 
52,133 
30,679  I 
1,828  , 
2,819  ' 
561, 489 

i2,6*jo  ; 

16,448 

166, 898 
184.094  ' 
175,  202  I 
9,853  ! 
12.250  ! 
88.455 
16. 189  ' 
7,285  , 
24 


'  $36,094^ 


168,722 


877, 864  < 


United  Stotes. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Spuin. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

Coast  of  AfHca. 

United  States.^ 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Pot  tu  gal. 

United  Statea. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

B«li:inm. 

Italy. 
I  PortugaL 
^  I  Coast  of  AfHca. 
fl  United  States. 

United  Kingdum. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belfflum. 

Itofj'. 

Portugal. 

Coast  of  Africa. 

A  rgentlne  Confederation. 

Uruguay. 


Hatement  showing  the  exports  from  Bahiaf  Brazil,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  18'^1. 


Articles. 


Official 
value. 


Sugar $1,002,493 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Cottee  .. 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 

Cocoa — 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 

Ox  hides 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 


2, 151, 989 


Whither  exported. 


United  States. 
United  Kingdom. 


1.279  I  Germany. 


5.025 

3.562 

6 

3.493 

296 

10, 798 

129. 088 

566,976 

61,455 

62,385 

88,198 

235,182 

518 

272 

S32 

263 

110. 149 

9:i,285 

27,373 

171, 076 

12,433 

1.356 

2,098 

00,810 

56.606 

284,609 

1,672 

19,949 

1.888 

8^501 


France. 

Belgium. 

Italy. 

PortugaL 

Coast  of  AfHca. 

United  States. 

UnitfHl  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Bf'lgium. 

IUI>'. 

PortugaL    . 

Austria. 

Coast  of  ^fHca. 

Argentine  Confederation. 

Umted  Statea. 
United  Kingdom, 
(lermany. 
France. 
Belgium. 

Argentine  ConfederatioB. 
Uruguav. 
United  ^Utes. 
United  Kingdom. 
Germany. 
France. 
Itoly. 
PortugaL 
w.  ,  Austria.^  , 
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Statement  9kawing  the  exports  from  Bahittf  BraHlf  ^^c. — Continued. 


Ariiclea. 


Ram 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Tobacco  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Diamonds 

Do 

Brazilwood 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rosewood 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

PUflftava  (bmah  and  broom  fiber) . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sosdnrartiolea 

Do!!*"!ii;!;i;!!i!!;;i;!!i!! 

Do 

00 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Official 
▼alae. 


Total  official  valuation,  which  does  not  indade  ex- 
port daty  and  commercial  charges. 


$44 

30 

93 

557 

17,  919 

4.158 

355 

5,720 

1, 318,  328 

238,944 

8,948 

432 

20, 740 

42,  293 

27,330 

20,907 

20 

15, 405 

304,  315 

5,152 

9,644 

5,324 

23,160 

892 

76,429 

27,557 

17,248 

42,439 


Whence  imported. 


1,483  j  Italy. 


United  Kingdom. 

Grermany. 

France. 

Portugal. 

Coast  of  Africa. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Itag-. 

Portugal. 

Coast  of  Africa. 

Argentine  Confederation. 

Uruguay. 

Chili. 

United  Kingdom. 

France. 

irnitod  Statics. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 


1,594 

4,637 

193,558 

40,582 

7,174 

13,379 

8,524 

1,373 

3,677 

15,846 

17,735 

46,014 

69 

932 

2,819 

2,363 

850 


7, 778, 921 


PortngaL 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Portugal. 

Argentine  Confederation. 

United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

ItfiJy. 

Portugal. 

Coast  of  Africa. 

Uruguay. 


Statement  9howing  (he  imparts  and  exports  between  Bahiaj  Brazil,  and  the  United  States  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

ArAsil  vfKMl . . 

$67,845 

144,355 

24,885 

184,791 

3,271 

127,  461 

797 

1,978.798 

1.168 

Cocoa .-. 

Coffi^e 

Oxhides 

PiaasaTa  rhmom  fiber) 

Ro8ewc»od 

Bobber 

Bagar , 

Misoellanemu 

Totftl  invoice  valne,  inclnding  costs  and  charges 

2.583,866 

Sundry  merchandise  consisting  of  cotton  goods,  flour,  lard,  kerosene  oil, 
cologne,  and  Florida  waters,  drugs,  patent  medicines,  iron  and  ironware, 
crWaery  and  glasewarie,  4c ^. -,-.  r.,^.^  - -, r 

$817,013 

4277- 


-40 
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Staiemmi  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Bahiaf  Brazil,  for  the  year  ending  June 

30,  1881. 


Flftg. 


Steamers. 


Sailing  vesaels. 


ToUl. 


Xo.  Tods.  No.  Tons.  No. 


Tons. 


United  States. 

BritUh 

Brasilian 

Belfian 

Da^b 

Dutch 

French 

Oerman 

Italian 

Norwegisn 

Portngnese  — 


149 

126 

0 

2 


Spanish  . 
Swedish  . 


440 


79,066 

248,861 

160,265 

9,356 

2,900 


102,148 
133. 981 


9 

8,502 

158  I 

440,045 

137  1 

18,666  t 

12 

2,249 

7 

1.244 

5 

1,880 

27 

6,960  t 

7 

2.088 

15 

4.192 

43 

10.119 

1 

488 

11 

2,400 

11 

8.725  1 

786,516  I 


82  I 

307  I 

268 : 

6 
14 
7 

68, 
104  I 

7j 
15 
48 

1  ' 

11  I 

11 


101.648 


880  > 


82.646 

202.806 

178.931 

9.355 

5,140 

1.244 

104,028 

140,891 

2,0K8 

4.193 

10,119 

4M 

2,400 

3,725 


838,164 


United  States 

British 

Brasilian 

Belgian 

Danish 

Datoh 

French 

(remian 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Portuffuose 

Russian  — 

Spanish 

Swedish  ... 


Total. 


Na 


Tons. 


32 

Hl,4.»7 

322 

279, 16t* 

280 

lS.i.  312 

6 

7,50» 

10 

3.7«1 

7 

1.26.-. 

60 

106.  S34 

100 

121.  319 

7 

2.  3iVi 

12 

3.  m 

50 

10.  19\ 

11 

9 


2,438  , 
2,640  ' 


2.40." 
2,«4D 


452 


704.168 


463 


915  I 


SANTOS. 

Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Santos  for  the  gear  ending  September  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


I  Yalne,  indad*  "    Ttrvuv.,  «,. 

Quantity.  ing  cost  and      ^yiSJi" 

charges.  ponea. 


Coifee pounds..]       133,813,526     $14,710,666  77     Baiope. 

Do do..-.'         24,973,832        2.755,942  61  |  United  SUt««. 

Total.... .        158,787.858       17.466,609  38 
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Imparts  from  the  United  States  at  Santos  during  th€  year  ending  September  30,  1881. 

Flonr barrels..  38,096 

Do half-barrels..  1,020 

Keroseae  in  cases  of  two  tms 29,450 

Lomber pieces..  26,712 

Do , feet..  17,000 

Lard kegs..  6,940 

Ale cases..  918 

Turpentine cases..  750 

Rosin barrels..  600 

Rails,  iron 432 

Axes cases..  181 

61*88 - packages..  164 

Ironware do 127 

Wine - cases..  135 

ShoTels bundles..  125 

Perfdmery cases..  124 

Agricultttral  implement«  and  machinery packages..  117 

Boiler 1 

Miscellaneons  goods packages..  54 

Weighing  machines 43 

Iron  inbeis 37 

Oil s barrels..  40 

Do cases..  10 

Instruments do 20 

Lamps do 21 

Batter do 20 

Wood-work do....  19 

Wheels 10 

Paper cases..  10 

Small  wares do 8 

Boots do 4 

Pomps do 6 

Safety  fuse barrels..  5 

Tea cases..  5 

Clothes do....  8 

Stores do....  4 

Coffee  mills do 3 

MiUs do....  2 

Brashes do 1 

Velocipedes do....  1 

Sink I 

Iron  safe I 
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URUOUAY. 

Report  by  Consul  Russell^  of  Montevideo. 

United  States  Consulate, 

MontevideOj  January  21, 1881. 

Complying  with  the  requirement  of  consular  regulations,  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  a  report  for  the  year  1879,  affo^ing  as  concisely  as 
practicable  such  information  pertaining  to  this  consular  district,  on  the 
several  subjects  indicated  by  regulations,  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
from  reliable  sources. 

As  may  be  observed  from  its  date,  the  preparation  of  this  report  has 
been  retarded  unavoidably,  because  of  the  serious  and  protracted  ill- 
ness of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  not  yet  fully  recovered, 
owing  to  which  the  facts  and  figures,  subject  to  his  supervision  and 
official  sanction,  regarding  impi>rts  especially,  had  not  been  until  within 
the  last  few  days  collated  from  the  official  documents,  or  tabulated  into 
such  form  as  to  admit  of  explicit  or  comprehensive  information  on  that 
subject,  without  which  a  most  important  feature  of  the  report  would 
have  been  omitted. 

Compared  with  the  tables  of  several  years  immediately  preceding  it, 
those  of  the  year  1879  show  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States 
to  have  been  quite  as  active  as  during  those  periods;  indeed,  our  trade 
with  the  United  States  has  lately  been  showing  a  considerable  increase. 
In  1878  it  amounted  (custom-house  valuation)  to  $2,077,545  (imports 
$982,175,  exports  $1,095,370).  In  1879  it  amounts  (custom-house  valu- 
ation) to  $3,086,114  (imports  $1,125,454,  exports  $1,960,660). 

These  custom-house  statistics^  it  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  are 
based  on  official  valuations,  which  are  lower  than  the  real  value  of  the 
goods  as  shown  by  the  invoice  book  of  this  consulate,  from  which  it 
appears  that  for  the  year  1878  the  declared  value  of  exports  alone  to 
the  United  States  was  $2,141,584.36,  and  for  the  year  1879  $3,602,746.81. 

In  imports,  lumber  and  petroleum  are  the  chief  articles,  but  I  am 
glad  to  state  the  fact  that  Amecican  hardware,  machinery,  and  agri- 
cultural implements  in  general,  are  every  year  coming  into  use. 

Our  export  trade  with  the  States  is  almost  confined  to  dry  ox  and 
cowhides,  but  during  1879  a  considerably  increased  business  was  trans- 
acted in  wool. 

N'o  exact  figures  of  general  statistics  can,  as  yet,  be  given  for  188(), 
as  they  have  not  yet  been  compiled  by  the  bureau  of  statistics,  but  the 
annexed  digest  of  the  invoice  book  of  this  consulate,  which  I  append  in 
advance  of  the  report  for  that  year  (the  year  having  closed  before  the 
report  for  1879,  for  the  reason  given,  could  be  completed),  will  exhibit 
a  very  satisfactory  comparison  of  our  export  trade  for  1880  with  that  of 
recent  previous  years. 
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GENKUAL   KXrORTS. 

DtiaiUd  list  of  exports  from  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  during  the  year  1879,  compared  with 
1876,  custom-house  valuation, 

I.— LIVE  ANIMALS. 


1878. 


1879. 


Description. 


Number.        Value.        Number.        Value. 


Cattle 

Sbeep 

Mares  and  bor»e«  . 

Mulea 

Swine 

Goals 


Total  . 


110,606 

20, 361 

2,281 

4,264 

311 


$1, 438, 058 

32,431 

21,143 

61, 167 

2,702 


137, 823       1, 546, 681 


102,462 

16,864 

6,030 

6,166 

838  I 

•63  I 


$1,408,064 
24,775 
61, 162 
74,866 
3,042 
160 


130,802  ,      1,662,040 


II.— ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 


Articles. 


oil. 


kilograms. 

Horns M. 

Hair kilogriuQs. 

Bofses and  bone  asb tons. 

Booes,Tar1oo8  kinds M, 

Do kilograms. 

Jerked  beef. do... 

Prpserred  beef do... 

ExtTMStof  beef '. do... 

Drl<^beef do... 

Salted  ottttle  bides number. 

Dry  catae  bides do... 

Dry oslf  skins do... 

Div  nowatos  skins .» kilograms . 

Ssfted  skins do... 

Halted  mare  and  colt  skins number. 

Dry  mare  and  colt  skins do... 

Kid  sod  nutria  skins kilograms. 

Notria  skins number. 

Sdted  seal  skins do... 

Water-bog  skins do... 

Sheepskins kilograms. 

De<T  skins do... 

Do number. 

Various  skins do... 

GIne kilograms. 

Hide-cuttings do... 

Tallow  and  grease do... 

Gaano do... 

Wool do... 

Alpaca  wool do 

■  Dried  tongues dozens. 

PTMer Ted  tongues kilograms. 

Horapitbs do... 

Hooft M. 

Do kilograms.. 

Cows' hair do... 

Ostricb  featbers do... 

Nerves,  Ac do 


1878. 


Quantity.  |     Value. 


87.806 
2,060  I 
668.200 
13,027  I 
811 


1,066,648 
616,336 
431, 614 
207,348 
766,767 
444,006 
40,680 


60,046 
12,066 
71,204 


14,404 

311 

4, 180, 820 


$11,403 
123,460 
202,131 
105,447 
6,017 


3,200.348 

61,003 

431, 514 

24,603 

4,040,841 

880,832 

58,622 


77,604 
0,185 
10,634 


Total I  15,006,247 

I 


06 

2,461 

2,287 

605,764 

12,721,348 

8, 308, 047 

10, 012, 848 

253 

38,426 

207,660 

400,636 

1.062 


21, 741 

124 

670,180 


240 

258 

165 

28,012 

1,666,660 

125, 051 

3,068,506 

113 

16,772 

24,093 

6,143 

1,103 


1870. 


326  <  07 

8.137.  28,476 

3,  080  I  178 


Quantity. 


65,632 

1,787 

748,064 

13,067 

048 

76,370 

23,440,748 

880.700 

360,260 

118.802 

e44,588 

746,016 

120.684 

60,157 

1.423 

74, 575 

21. 018 

50,002 

382  I 
12.206 
66 
3,276.014 
176  I 


Value. 


07,023 

167,563 

107,852 

6,620 


2,344,003 

00,688 

400.105 

18.267 

8,815,788 

1,403,832 

260,168 

0,60ff 

2.31 

88.264 

15,372 

0,208 

88 

18,444 

23 

467,388 

320 


88 


628,180  26,627 

0,310,760  :  1,106,601 

6.262,640  84,044 

17, 008, 045  3, 602, 112 


14,554 

440,122 

632,162 

1.316 

7,661 


7,440 

48,6i:i 

8,660 

1,487 

76 


12,475 
11.574 


46,640 
86 


14, 013. 414 
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Detailed  list  of  eatporU  from  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  #0. — Cod  tinned, 
in.— AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


1878. 


1879. 


Articles. 


Qnantity.  |     Value.     \  Quantity.  ,     Value. 


Bran kilograms  . 

Garlic  and  onions M . . 

Barley kilograms . . 

AlfiUfe do.... 

Chaff do.... 

Oats do.... 

Fruits value.. 

M  acaroni kilograms . . 

Hard  bread do 

Com  aiftings do 

Flour do 

Eggs number.. 

Corn kilograms... 

Butter do 

Mate>cnp8 value . .  | 

Honey liters..' 

Hay bales..  I 

Straw I 

Straw  for  brooms bales . . ' 

Potatoes  kilograms.. 

Beans do \ 

Cheese do 

Bacon ,.do 

Wheat do....' 


2,467,826 

2,601 

8,485 

320,850 


Total. 


5,352  I 


2.045 
8, 406, 875 

1,000 

8, 929, 089 

14 


■I- 


122 

9,995 

13, 403 

48 

290,292 

103,559 

418 


122,272  , 


176 
13,728 


158  ! 


9,284 
206 
374,216 
470,785       6,164.911 

5  i  26,000 
163, 499       9. 054, 795 

6  I  15 


15 
39,911  I 
5,163  I 

144 
1^583 
7,052 


9,290 
14,672 


5,861 


5,117 

17,466 

768 

171 

283,574 


769, 728  I 


$5,88fi 
3,M9 


11,  m 
343,617 

an,  634 

6 
90 


37,156 
8,366 


358 

1,315 

154 

30 

12.636 


854,883 


rV.-SUNDRY  PRODUCTS. 


GutaUmes ^ K.. 

Sand tons.. 

Brnptyeaaks » valae.. 

Lime hectoliters.. 

Charooal do — 

Old  copper kilograms.. 

Old  iron do 

Soap do 

Wood valoe.. 

Common  stone tons.. 

Stone  for  sidewalks , square  meters.. 

Agates kilograms.. 

Limestone tons.. 

Polished  stone kilograms.. 

Posts  and  half  posts number.. 

Old  lead kilograms . . 

Clay do....' 

Seeds value..! 

Old  rags kilograms 

Tallow  candles do . . 

Oldaino value 


142 
25.991 


1,605 

4.687 

249,262 

301. 166 

3,306 


10,006 
2,089 
217,594 
2,220 
8,556  I 

976 
48,780 


15.663 

26,991 

400 

301 

3.281 

601 


46,070  I 


$3,268 
44,070 


1.126 

246 

1.653 

1.157 

76,602 

1,4« 

!-.!^.i... 

21 

Total. 


84.610 


RECAPITULATION  OF  EXPORTS. 


I.  Live  animals 

n.  Animal  products 

III.  Agrf cultural  products. 

IV.  Other  products 

V.  ProTisions 


Total 

Decrease  in  1879  . 


1878. 


1879. 


More   in 

1878. 


Hor«  in 
1979. 


"  "    I 

$1,562,949  : 1         $17.3*V 

14,013,414:      $992,833   

854,883    85.KO 

84,616  I  1,265  ' 

130,099: ,  45.3e»J 

17, 492, 158     16,645,961  I        994,088  -         147.  H9I 
846,197    1         84«.1»T 


tl,  645, 581 

15, 006, 247 

769,723 

85,871 

84,731 
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The  foregoing  summary  shows  definitely  the  decrease  or  increase  ot 
exports,  and  the  results  are  that  animal  products  experienced  a  decrease 
daring  1879  of  nearly  one  million  dollars  ($992,833),  and  agricultural 
products  an  increase  of  $85,155. 

The  values  here  shown  are  not  to  be  entirely  relied  on,  as  the  official 
are  lower  than  the  market  values,  and  the  tariffs  of  valuations  for  the 
years  1878  and  1879  are  different ;  for  instance,  Ist,  hair  is  valued  at 
$30  the  100  kilograms  in  1878  and  until  March  31, 1879,  and  at  $20  after 
that  date.  2d.  Extract  of  beef  valued  at  $1  the  kilogram  for  the  first 
period,  and  at  $2  for  the  second. 

The  following  table  shows  the  most  notable  differences  in  exports  for 
the  year  1879,  viz : 

Table  showiftg  the  decrease  or  increase  of  some  of  the  principal  exports  for  the  year  1879. 


Exports. 


1879. 


Decrease.      Increase. 


Jerked  beef kilograms..     9,515,900 

Preserved  beef do... 

Dried  beef do....  89,046 

Extract  of  beef do....  62,245 

Hair do.. 

Salted  cattle  hides nnmber..        121,229 

Dry  cattle  hides do.... 

Dry  calf  skins do 

Dry  oolt  skins do 

Sheepskins kilograms..        864,806 

Tallow  and  grease do 3,407,680 

Artificial  gnano do....     3,131,407 

Wool do 

Ostrich  feathers do I 

Alfiafa do.... I       258,980 

Chaff do....| 

Comsiftings do | 

Floor do....     2,241,964 

Com do 

Potatoes  do,...        286,176 

Beans do....|         86,098 

Wheat do 

Agates do 151,623 


364, 373 


74,854 


302, 010 
102,933 
28,482 


996,097 
4,838 


1, 493. 870 
872,171 


125,706 


161,802 


EXPOBTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  showing  the  list  of  declared  exports  from  the  port  of  Montevideo  to  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1879,  compared  toith  1B78. 


Articles. 


Dry  hides nnmber.. 

Wool bales.. 

Hair do — 

Ostrich  feathers cases.. 

Hide-cattings bales.. 

Bones  and  bone  ash kilograms. . 

Ooanaco  skins case.. 

Dry  horse  hides nnmber. . 

Horns do 

Nutria  skins bales.. 

Sinews do 

S<'«le« nnmber.. 

Miscellaneons bales.. 


1879. 


Quantity. 


888,782 

3,871 

276 

14 

109 

535,344 


34,630 
8 
2 


Total. 


Value. 


$2,  979,  668  06 

545.  005  29 

51. 869  79 

8,609  70 

3, 085  34 

9.  610  80 


1878. 


Quantity.         Value. 


2, 392  85  , 
2, 253  99 

93  44  I 

257  55  I 


453,604 

4,191 

210 

31 

28 

*2, 474, 883 

1 

130 


$1, 522, 377  79 

638, 176  85 

38, 660  98 

13, 653  61 

2, 193  33 

25, 976  74 

372  05 

173  01 


2 


3,602,746  81  , 2,141,584  36 


Inrrease  in  1879 $1,461,162  45 

KK8U1FPEU.— 1878, 113  casks  whale  oil,  79  packages  whalebone,  3  barrels  slush ;  1879,  602  casks  whale 
nil,  354  packages  whalebone,  1  cask  nlnsh. 
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Detailed  list  of  export$  from  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  #-o.— Continuetl 
m.— AGRICULTUBAL  PRODUCTS. 


Articles. 


1878.  I 

Qnantlty.  |     Value.     |  Q> 


ToUI. 


Bran kilogramB 

Qarlic  and  onions M 

Barley kilograms 

Alfalfik do....! 

Chaff do....' 

Oats do.... 

Fruits value.. 

Macaroni kilograms . . 

Hard  bread do 

Corn  slftings do 

Floup do 

Eggs number.. 

Com kilograms.. 

Butter do 

MatO'Cnps value. . 

Honey liters.. 

Hay bales.. 

Straw 

Straw  for  brooms bales . . 

Potatoes  kilograms.. 

Beans do 

Cheese do 

Bacon do.... 

Wheat do.... 


2,467.826 
8.691 
8,485 


5,352 


2,045 
8,406,875 

1,000 

8,929,089 

14 


121 
9,P!- 
13,1 

2JJ<' 

ic 


$31,639 
4,634 

43<' 
8,3::< 


rV.-SUNDBY 


j.«U.74<«l 


Gat  stones ^ 

Sand 71 

Bmptyeasks ^ 

Lime he<!r 

Charooal 

Old  copper ki 

Old  iron 

Soap  .................................... 

Wood 

Common  stone 

Stone  for  sidewalks ^■ 

Agates 

Limestone 

Polished  stone 

Posts  and  half  posts 

Old  lead \7. 

Clay 

Seeds 

Oldiags 

Tallow  candles 

Old  zinc 

Total 


itfT?. 


fSK 


Tstasn 


L  LiveauimaK 
n.  Animal  pro. 

III.  Agricultur 

IV.  Other  pM).- 
V.  Provisidti 

Total. 
Decrease  in  > 
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United  StaieB  to  the  Bepublic  of  Uruguay  for  the  year 
'  according  to  custom-ho^ise  valuation. 


Quantity. 


'  >M)ttle».. 


■   '<  Irt.. 

do.. ..I 

^ru88..i 

number.., 
-kilo|(ranis..i 
—  number..! 

doten..| 

..kilojptuns.. 
— namber..' 

tons.: 

kiloflrrams.. 

do 

...  namber.. > 
.kilograms.. 

do 

...nnmber.. 

boxes.. 

.kilograms.. 
do I 


.kilograms. 


.kilograms. 

do... 

....  meters. 
.  .kilograms. 


n  ;;oods. 


.11  quilts pairs.. 

kilograms.. 

number.. 

kilograms.. 

liters. 

meters . . 

t do... 

do  .. 

.-: do.... 

do... 

do. 


k do... 

Do kilograms.. 

'alico meters.. 

'JurajTOods 

I-anl kilograms. . 

Fact4RT  tools 

A  L'rirui t  nral  tools 

I'lown nnmber., 

Stckle4 kilograms. . 

fkp  hM mim  ber . 

Hutchfts .' dosen . . 

Hairpins do 

Slwveln do.... 

.number.. 


t)o 

Iliko« dozen. 

K.tfniw  teeth - do... 

WiiiDAwing  machines number. 

('ora«belliog  machines do  .. 

Churns <y do... 

( 'hwjM»  prpMses do... 

Rfvplng  mAchines do... 

TfanMhing  machines do... 

Stowing  thivad kilograms. 


434 

4 

45,462 

1,800 

244,  426 

126 

1.494 

1 


7,010  • 
10.877 

510.532  i 
408 
256 
3 

15 
483 
1 
287  , 
4,180  i 
30 
648  . 
487  ' 
906  , 
880 
100 
54 
8,100 
90  • 
13 
1.608 
3.078  . 
1.470 


61 


2,731  ! 
5,248 
216 
10,478 


200 

106 

400 

15 

16.400 

20,230 

2.184 

3,426 

284,292 

7.918 

49,932 

41,768 

580 

28,841 


109, 810  , 


4.076 

405 

4 

358 

115 

317 

1 

15 

2,834 

30 

466 

1 

8 

136 

3 

723 


Value. 


$566  00 
52  50 
6,585  08 
86  37 
22, 479  39 
502  40 
8, 610  47 
100  00 
8  40 
8,500  96 
51.858  10 
1,  505  64 
516  37 
4, 559  14 
7  20 
63,235  33 
737  20 
71  68 
12  00 
24  05 
1, 318  80 
100  00 
67  46 
1,864  88 
90  00 
36  88 
211  80 
9,960  00 
70  40 
30  00 
852  80 
405  00 
19  80 
130  00 
1,904  00 
688  36 
522  10 
4,806  65 
26  76 
16, 914  41 
706  20 
8r2  70 
1,065  61 
39  03 
1, 146  46 
16, 032  51 
660  00 
39  20 
9  60 
3  75 
1,027  07 
2. 314  09 
278  00 
487  90 
22,737  95 
870  48 
12,220  48 
7,929  00 
840  44 
3,864  62 
179  16 
37. 900  25 
1. 107  43 
585  01 
29. 160  00 
52  50 
12  00 
2,991  00 
675  00 
3.  030  60 
1  10 
93  00 
944  '28 
313  20 
3.437  00 
3  W) 
18  00 
23, 334  '^ 
2,3^ 
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Statement  showing  the  littt  of  declared  exports  from  the  port  of  Montevideo  to  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1880  compared  with  1879. 


Articles. 


Dry  hides number. 

Wool   bales. 

Hair do... 

Ostrich  feathers casee. 

Hide  cuttings bales. 

'Bones tons. 

Horns number. 

Nutria  skins bales. 

Sinews do . . . 

Scales number. 

Old  iron tons. 

Deer  skins number. 

Old  iron  rails do... 

Scrap  Iron 

Bonea«h tons. 

Piths number. 

Deer  and  goat  skin s do... 

'^  bales. 


Broken  glass 

Car  materials  — 

Sheep  skins 

Carplnoho  skins  . 
Chinchilla  skins  . 
Calfskins 


Total. 


1880. 


1879. 


Quantity. 


076,639 

10,091 

668 

24 

339 

94 

6,884  I 

19  ; 

1 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


847, 

730, 

153. 

17, 

11. 

1, 


602  32 
840  90 
571  35 
562  56 
623  03 
742  58 
784  77 
185  08 
57  98 


888,732  !  $2,979,668  06 

3, 871     545,  005  29 

276     51. 869  79 

14      8,  509  70 

109      3. 085  34 


573| 

390 

1,146 

220 

1,445 

12,870 

1 

36 

35 

6 

3 

1 

1 


21  !    3, 


524  19 
78  00 
407  26 
919  85 
006  56 
367  89 
327  63 
102  00 
425  00 
837  78 
596  61 
233  80 
502  62 
207  06 


34,680 

8  ' 

2 

2 


2,392  85 

2,  2.^3  99 

93  44 

257  55 


5, 314. 597  62 


583 


9,  610  80 


8,602,746  81 


Increase  in  1880 $1,711,850  81 

Rkshifpbd.— 1870.  002  casks  whale  oU,  854  packages  whalebone,  1  cask  slush;  1880,  400  casks  whaU 
and  sperm  oil,  195  packages  whalebone,  5  casks  seal  skins,  and  2  oasks  slush. 

GENERAL  IMPORTS. 

List  of  imports  to  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  for  the  year  1879  compared  iritA  1878,  agreeably 

to  custom-h4}U8e  vahiation. 


Articles. 


Fluids  of  all  kinds 92,886,228  f2.220.288 

Groceries,  cereals,  andspices 3,888,014  3,563,833 

Tobaccoes  and  cigars 518,489  514.098 

Goods  of  all  kinds 8.015,156  2  778,757 

Ready-made  clothing  and  aU  kinds  of  articles  ready-made 1 160. 393  i  1, 069,  62j^ 

Industrial  materials,  building  materials  and  machinery <    2, 729, 071  '  2, 958, 31'.' 

Miscellaneous  articles i    2,760,678  |  2,824,987 

I 1 

Total !  15.927,074  I  16.949,903 


Value  in   '  Value  in 
1878.  1879. 


Increase  in  1879,  $21,920. 
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Detailed  lUt  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  to  the  Bepublic  of  Uruguay  for  the  year 
1879,  with  their  official  valtit  according  to  custom-hwiee  valuation. 


Articles. 


ICachineoil doeen  bottlett 

Accordions dozen 

Turpentine liters 

Fencing  wire kilograms 

SUrch do.. 

Tar,  pitch,  and  rosin barrels 

Do kilograms 

Harmonica nnmber 

Rice kilograms 

Articles,  assorted 

Sugar kilograms 

Sca'es  and  steelyards nnmber 

Do kilograms 

Varnish liters 

Trunlts  and  valises  number . 

Alcohol liters. 

Beer dozen 

Ram liters 

Do dozen 

Schnapps do... 

Blacking gross 

BoMts  and  canoes ! number 

Coffee kilograms 

Box  frames nnmber. 

Shirts dozen, 

Campvacby  wood kilograms 

Clay  pipes nnmber. 

Stone  coal tons 

Do kilograms 

Visi  ting  cards . .  do . . , 

Wheelbarrows number 

Barley kilograms. 

Pnmes do.. 

Sprln  g  mattresses n  umber . 

nre-crackers boxes 

Cornstarch kilograms, 

Preserres do.. 

Cr^tals  and  glass 

Dried  fruit kilograms. 

Drags  in  general 

Sutionery , 

Stick  cinnamon kilograms. 

Pepper do.., 

Hatting meters. 

Oakum kilograms . 

Haidware 

Blankets  and  woolen  quilts pairs. 

Fruits  in  simp kilograms . 

Cocoannts number . 

Crackers kilograms 

(f  asoline liters . 

Bombazine meters. 

Cottonades •- do... 

CaMuett do  .. 

Cotton  goods ; do... 

Wfioleu  goods do . . . 

Canvas do... 

Duck do... 

Do kilograms. 

Calico meters. 

Gum  goods 

Lard kilograms. 

Fartory  tools 

A cricultnral  tools 

Plown  number 

Sic  k  les kilograms . 

ScTihrs .number. 

Iliitrhfts  .' dozen. 

H<«irpins do... 

Shovel* do... 

Do number . 

Hikes  dozen. 

ll.timw  teeth do. ., 

WiiiDowinz  machines number. 

r'oru-fthelling  machines do  .. 

Chums y do... 

rh««*v»e  prenses .do... 

Reaping  machines do... 

Thrashing  machines do... 

Sewing  thread kilograms. 


Quantity.        Value. 


434 

4 

45,462 

1,800 

244, 426 

126 

151,  404 

1 

105 


..I 


360,688 

131 

7,016 

10,877 

12 

510, 532 

408 

256 

3 

15 

483 

1 

287 

4,180 

30 

648 

487 

906 

880 

100 

54 

8,100 

00 

13 

1,606 

3,678 

1,470 


51 


2,731 

5,248 

216 

10,478 


200 

106 

400 

15 

16.400 

20,230 

2,184 

3,426 

284,202 

7,018 

40,932 

41,768 

580 

28,841 


100, 810 
I 


4.076 

405 

4 

358 

115 

317 

1 

15 

2,834 

30 

466 

1 

8 

136 

3 

723 


$566  00 

52  50 

6,585  08 

86  37 

22,470  30 

502  40 

8,  610  47 

100  00 

8  40 

8,500  06 

51. 858  10 

1,505  64 

616  37 

4,550  14 

7  20 

63,236  33 

737  20 

71  68 

12  00 

24  05 

1,818  80 

100  00 

67  46 

1,864  38 

00  00 

86  88 

211  80 

0,060  00 

70  40 

30  00 

852  80 

406  00 

10  80 

130  00 

1,004  00 

688  36 

522  10 

4,806  66 

26  76 

16, 014  41 

706  20 

8ri  70 

1,065  61 

30  03 

1, 145  46 

16, 032  51 

660  00 

30  20 

0  60 
3  75 

1,027  07 

2, 314  00 

273  00 

487  00 

22,737  05 

870  48 

12, 220  48 

7,020  00 

840  44 

3.864  62 

170  16 

37, 000  25 

1, 107  43 

585  01 

20, 169  00 

52  50 

12  00 

2,001  00 

675  00 

3,  030  60 

1  10 
93  00 

944  28 

313  20 

3,437  00 

3  00 

18  00 

23,  :m  00 
2,324  80 
621   14 
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Detailed  list  of  the  imparts  from  the  United  States  to  Republic  of  Uruguay ^  ^c. — Contioneil. 


Articles. 


Quantity.        Value. 


Soap. 


kiloKTams.. 

K(>niB«ue litera . . 

(Condensed  milk kllogramB . . 

Printed  forms 

HIauk  books kilograms.. 

Kartheu  aud  porcelain  ware 

ilops kilograms.. 

Lath  8 f ee  t . . 

Lumber do.. 

Pine  lumber do  ., 

Pi(5ket« M.. 

Shingles number. , 

Com  flour kilograms.. 

Butter do... 

Sewing  machines number . , 

Stamping  machines do... 

Cutting  tobacco  machines do 

Cutting  meats  machines do — 

Baking  ni  achines do . . . 

Weaving  machines do . . . 

Biscuit  machines do 

Tinware  machines  do 

Watchmaking  machines do. . . 

W ash ing  machines do . . . 

Fluting  machines do... 

Mercery , 

Fumitme 

Rope kilograms.. 

N  aval  articles 

Dried  peaches kilograms.. 

Cotton  wick do... 

Brown  paper do... 

White  paper do 

Printing  paper do... 

Printed  paMr - 

Sheets  sand  paper K. 

Umbrellas  and  parasols dozen. 

Perfumery do... 

Lobsters kUograms. 

Oysters do... 

Salmon do..., 

Sardines do... 

Leather  coven number. 

Sole  leather do... 

Brashes dosen.. 

Paints kilograms. 

Lines  and  fishing  lines do... 

Powder do 

Cheese do... 

Wall  and  table  clocks number.. 

Watchmakers' articles , 

Oars  and  boat-books number.. 

Do   meters. 

Tram-car  wheels number.. 

Sewing  silk kilograms. 

Cloth  hats dozen.. 

Leaf  tobacco kilograms.. 

Black  twist  tobacco ^..do 

Plug  tobacco do... 

Saddles number. . 


1,785,940 
300 


150 


400 

2,896 

513,  892 

13,  017, 126 

107 

.58, 400 

2,056 

379 

517 

5 

2 

150 

2 

10 

1 

60 

29 

24 

3 


Printera'  ink kilograms . . 

Type 

Materials  for  post-office , 

Materials  for  Paso  del  Molino  Tramway 

M  aterials  for  Central  Tramway 

Materials  for  Buceo  Tramway 

Materials  for  carriages 

Springs kilograms. 

Candles do... 

Plain  glass boxes. 

<  rypsum kilograms 

Shoemakers'  materials 


14,042 


2,043 

9,792 

1.120 

512 

42,892 


ISO  , 
2,479  I 

1.0B8 ; 

9,546 
112  , 
875 
00  I 
18  I 
24  i 
126 
92 
1,506  , 
350  i 
2,640 


2,065 

190 

19 

2 

295,383 

2,828 

8,500 

1 

1.H 


180 

56 

12 

91,  442 


$35  TiO 
143,019  10 

119  KO 
935  m; 

84  00 
208  IW 

158  :«» 

86  ^)< 

18, 252  % 

383, 260  :  JU 

638  J-J 

1.737  tKi 

5©5  W 

206  .V> 

9,  682  (X> 

165  0«> 

140  m» 

2«  00 
1,500  W» 

120  W» 
8O0  OU 
822  CO 
196  OU 
486  00 

46  W 

1,171  ;jo 

44.205  73 
3,566  46 

147  40 

194  30 

4.334  24 

192  00 

173  24 

10,660  00 

2.715  30 

689  80 

90  00 

5.785  32 

327  90 

2.866  74 

44  80 

181  25 

600  00 

75  00 

48  00 

53  04 

73  60 

1.258  00 

122  SO 

9.811  00 

8  00 

10  Vo 

615  5U 

950  UO 

138  25 

16  00 

72,853  63 

771  50 

3, 090  vVH 

12  <«0 

107  »M) 

407  40 

16  M' 

135  i>t' 

578  W 

1,  4«W  to 

61  Gf. 

81  W 

18  If 

36  -' 

1,711  i^ 

204  >" 


Total 1,125.270  > 
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Fareign  oomfMrce  of  theBepuhlic  of  Uruguay  during  the  year  1679  compared  with  1878. 
EXPORTS  AKD  imports. 


From  and  to  what  coantries. 


Official  yalue. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1879. 


1878. 


1879. 


1878. 


England 

Fnmoe 

Brazil 

Fnited  States  and  Canada . 
Spain. 


Germany 

Italy 

Belgium 

A  rgentine  Repablic 

Island  of  Caba 

Switzerland 

ChUi.     

Holland  

India,  China,  and  Japan. 

Pemt  and  Ecuador 

Paraguay 

Portugal 

Korway  and  Sweden 

Austria  and  Hungary 


Denmark 

Nicaragua 

BoUria 

Falkland  Islands 

Maaritiuaand  Reunion  Islands 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

AntiUes 

Santa  Cniz  de  Teneriffe 

Coontries  not  known 

ProTisioiia  and  prodnote  for  the  supplying  of  vessels 


InU79 

Gold  and  sUrer 3,761,088 


$4, 901, 288 

2. 666, 631 

2, 010, 001 

1, 125, 454 

1.114,443 

930,020 

1,  093,  644 

267,863 

350.592 

258,984 

75.127 

73,830 

84,060 

60,837 

19,565 

75,  683 

28,272 

10.683 

3,922 

\         i,689 


I  HB84,878 

'  2,622,997 

I  1,955.254 

982, 175 

1, 368, 140 

808, 935 

:    867, 343 

379. 622 

342,592 

296, 287 

146, 893 

36, 208 

74,784 

86,  600 

57,  258 

60,186 

I    26,327 

13,661 

I     7.487 

<        5,222 

!  \         2, 305 


$3,489,284  I 
8,517,205 
3, 494, 038 
1.960,660  I 
76, 196 
43,820  I 
421,099  I 
1. 434,  587 
488.292 
1,  049,  328 


24,  671 


$4,  398,  790 

3, 147, 504 

4. 244, 778 

1,095,370 

38, 101 

74,334 

286, 524 

1,  775,  582 

572,566 

1, 095,  362 

69,*i55 


150 
3,396 
484 
78, 189  I 


8,376 
73, 999 

1,  562 
62,891 


31 


803,406 


15. 940, 903 
a  21, 029 


§94,780  I 


87,520 
71,494 
15. 573 
12, 176 
246,800 
130,090 


15,927,974 


16.646,961 
b  846, 198 


1,919,367  I    2,748,046 


56,561 
78,124 
29,045 
2,472 
1, 153 
205,180 
84,730 


17,402,159 


2, 890, 157 


a  Increase. 


b  Decrease. 


Cffieial  value  of  the  movement  of  the  different  ports  and  frontiers  of  the  Bepuhlic  of  Uruguay 
for  the  year  1879  compared  with  1878. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  BY  PORTS. 


Porta. 


Imports. 


1879. 


Montevideo 

PaysandA 

laaependencia 

SaXto 

Mercedes 

Colonia 

Maldonado 

Tacuaremb6 

Southern  frontiers. 


$13, 888, 104 

881,046 

138,484 

1, 122, 768 

40,884 

40,265 

11,460 

61. 740 

256,149 


Increase . 
DecTMse., 


1878. 


$13, 845, 578 

869,280 

158.065 

1, 206, 348 

60,136 

36,705 

820 

62.502 

108,591 


16, 949, 003 
21,029 


Exports. 


1879. 


$8, 200, 626 

3.297,400 

1. 604, 860 

668,809 

217, 878 

160, 447 

1,856 

248,950 

1, 365, 236 


15,  027,  074     16, 645, 961 


846,108 


1878. 


1, 162, 183 

\,  080, 779 

.,  946, 033 

362, 469 

349,165 

141, 198 

3,561 

404,154 

,  033,  667 


17, 492, 159 
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Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Montevideo  for  the  year  1879  compared  with 

1878. 

ENTERED. 


FU«. 


1870. 


Steamen.        SaUIhk  yessels. 


Total. 


Na       Tods.     ■  No.       Tons.       Na  '    Tons. 


EnglUh 140 

French 58 

German 48 

ItaUau :     31 

Brasilian '     42 

Spanbh I 

American ' 

SwedUh ' 

Belgian '      24 

Portagneee : 

Dutch I 

Uruguayi 

Austrian 

Hungarian 

Danish... 

Russian... 

Argentine 


>yan  . 


351 
Coastwise  and  rivers 666 


Total ,1,017 


255,004 
100,488 
68,701 
38,316 
80,450 


I  145 


28,206  ' 


41 
64 

114 
10 

157 
64 
45 


65,062 
18,068 
10,814  ' 
56,014  ' 
4,507 
31,804 
80.568 
15,071  ; 


2,854 


528, 610 
450,720 


12 
0 

?i 

3  I 
6  , 

i! 


2,455 
2,108 
1,725 
340 
016  ' 
1,150 

600  ; 
1,474  ' 


285  I 

SO  * 

112 

145  . 

61 

157 

64 

45  ' 

24 

12  ' 

0 

6 

1  ' 
3  ' 
6 
2 
13 


320, 06» 

127.552 

83.515 

05.230 

35,056 

31.304 

30.568 

15,071 

20,206 

2.455 

2,108 

i.ris 

340 

016 

1.150 

600 

3.828 


1.024 


252,251  1,044 
114.400  2,500 


780.870 
574, 210 


088, 348  2, 617  ;  366, 741  3, 634  1, 355, 089 


Flag. 


187a 

steamers.        Sailing  yessels.  Total. 

i 
No.   I    Tons.       No.       Tons.       No.       Tons. 


English 158  ■ 

French ■      51 

German '      58 

Italian I      23  ; 

Brasilian 42 


208, 025  147 

03,074  38 

70. 388  45 

25,350  115 
31,  745 


Spanish  202 

American 60 

Swedish 63 

Belgian 15        19,554  1 

Portuguese J 10 

9 
8 


63. 

17, 
13, 
55. 
5, 


I   21, 


050 
263 
036 
166 
542 
328 


305  ; 
89 

103  ; 
138  I 


Dutch  . 
Uruguayan  . 
Austrian  . . . 
Hungarian.. 

Danish 

Russian 

Argentine  . . 


233 


».693 

60 

Jl,578 

63 

356 

16 

4,045 

19 

2.082 

13 

1.76i 

10 

827 

3 

047 


2  I 


702 


352 
Coastwise  and  rivers 580  i 

Total 032  I 


257.170   1,100 
110.073   2.537  1 


361, 07» 
111, '."J? 
92.424 
80.516 
37,2*57 
39,328 
29,693 
21, 57K 
19. 910 
4. 045 
2,9^1' 
1.997 


947 

'i.>s 


806,  :a4 
546,p.s» 


540, 155       748 
436,756   1,957 


085, 911  ,2, 705       367, 252   3. 637     1,  S.-B,  IKt 
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Navigation  at  the  part  of  Montemdeo,  j-o, — Coutinaed. 
CLEARED. 

I  1879. 


Flag. 

Steamers. 

Sailin 

gyessela. 

Total. 

No. 

Tono. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

EnglUh 

142 
56 
50 
83 
41 

258,152 
106,834 
68,593 
40.476 
29,147 

91 
36 
22 
81 
15 
115 
41 
18 

■"io 

6 
5 
2 
6 
3 

47  450 

805.602 

124,220 

76,899 

77,162 

32.586 

22, 172 

18,838 

6,917 

15,694 

1,980 

1  237 

Freoch 

17,886        92 
7, 806  1      72 

36,686      114 
3,439         56 

22,172       116 

18,888        il 
6.917  1      18 

1      IS 

1,980  1      10 

1,237          6 

1,318  '        5 

652           2 

Gcmuui , ....,„ 

lUliMl  ..      , 

BmiliMf 

SpMUh    .   .., 

AoM^ricaD ..  ...» 

SwedUh .  — ^ 

Belgian 

Portaiueae 

13 

15,694 

Dutch 

UrngiiAyAn  , ,  - ,    .        ,. , ^   , 

1.318 

Aiiftritn 

652 

DaoiAh 

1,111 
599 

6 
9 

1,111 
1,761 

Argentine 

6 

1,152 

Coa4tw{««  and  rlrera , 

341 
676 

619, 548 
472,397 

460 
2,146 

167,091 
184,008 

791 
2,822 

686,639 
656,405 

Total 

1,017 

991,945 

2,696 

351, 099 

8,613 

1, 343. 044 

Flag. 


English 

French 

German 

Italian 

BruUian  ... 

Spanish 

American... 
Swedish  .... 

Belgian 

PortQguese . 

.Dutch 

rrnguayan . 
Austnan  ... 

Danish 

Argentine  . . 


1878. 


Steamerfl. 
No.       Tons. 


162 
53 
60 
21 
37 


Sailing  v  easels. 
No.       Tons. 


Coastvise  and  rivers  . 


302.509 
91,581 
80,365  , 
23,807  I 
27,901  ; 


5, 876  ' 


79 
35 
24 
72 
18 
148 
48 
41 


39,649 
16,826 

7,896 
34,069 

3,904 
27,  916 
22.  765 
15,642 


8,754  I 
233 


10 
3 
3 


2,376 

1,698 

1,889 

949 

636 


Total. 
No.        Tons. 


348  I 
582 


544, 185  I    499 
433, 887   2. 195  , 


176, 095 
190,  239 


241 

88 

84 

93 

55 

148 

48 

41 

5 

10 

12 

11 

3 

3 

5 


342.158 

108, 407 

88,351 

57, 376 

31,805 

27.916 

22,755 

15,542 

5,876 

2, 376 

10, 452 

2,122 

949 

536 

3,609 


847  ' 
2,777  1 


720,230 
624, 126 


ToUl 930  1    978,022  2,694       368,334   3.624  11,844,356 


GENERAL  MOVEMENT. 

TOTAL  OP  VEaSELS  B]CTBRKD  AXD  CLEARED. 


Steamers.        Sailing  yessels. 


Tears. 


"I" 


Total. 


1979  . 
1878  . 


No.   I    Tons.     I  No.       Tons.     |  No. 


2,034   1.980,293   5,213 
1,862    1,963,933   5.399 


717.840  7,247 


Tons. 


2, 698, 133 


733. 586  7, 261  '  2,  697, 519 
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TONNAGE  DUES. 

Tonnage  dues  on  all  foreign  vessels,  formerly  levied  at  the  rate  of  20 
cents  per  ton,  have  been  reduced  to  10  cents  per  ton. 

LIGHT  DUES. 

Vessels  discharging  at  Montevideo  pay — 

Cento  per  ton . 

Cape  St.  Mary's  Light 4 

Jos^  Iffnacio  and  Punta  Brava 4 

English  Bank 1^ 

Total 9A 

Vessels  calling  for  orders  and  proceeding  up  river  pay — 

Con  to  pw  ton. 

Cape  St.  Mary's 4 

English  Bank I4 

Job6  Ignacio,  Punta  Brava,  and  Farallon 6 

Total lU 

Both  these  aggregates  are  reductions  of  nearly  50  per  cent. 

BUOY  DUES. 

Buoy  dues  in  the  Uruguay  Kiver,  formerly  3  J  cents  per  ton,  have  been 
abolished. 

A  new  light  recently  erected  at  Point  Polonio  (Castillos)  will  be 
opened  on  the  1st  of  March,  1881 — ^  white  fixed  light,  latitude  34P  2(i' 
•  20"  south ;  longitude  53^  41'  30''  west  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

TARIFF  OF   IMPOST  DUTIES. 

The  following  is  the  tariff  of  import  duties,  agreeably  to  the  latest 
decree  of  the  government,  July  26, 1880: 

Article  1.  The  following  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  shall  pay  a  duty  of  37  per 
cent,  ad  yalorem,  viz:  Wines  of  all  classes  in  cask  or  bottled,  alcohol,  cafia  (spirit 
made  from  sugar-cane),  brandy,  spirituous  liquors,  liqueurs  and  cordials  generally, 
beer,  cider  in  bulk  or  bottled,  Termicelli,  starcn,  crackers  and  confections  genermlly, 
chocolate,  cut  tobacco  of  all  descriptions,  cigars  of  all  kinds,  cigarettes,  boots  and 
shoes,  hats,  ready-made  clothing,  matches,  stearine  candles,  playing  cards,  perfumery, 
fire-crackers,  furniture  of  all  kinds,  cheese,  butter,  hams,  salted  beef,  and  provisions 
generaUy,  carriages,  and  harness. 

Art.  2.  Drugs  in  general  shall  pay  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 

Art.  3.  Tobacco  iu  leaf,  cake,  or  coil,  hardware,  haberdashery,  earthenware  and 
glassware,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar  of  all  descriptions,  verba  mate  (Paraguay  tea), 
salad  oil,  and  groceries  generally,  with  the  exception  of  such  articles  of  the  latter 
description  as  are  mentioned  in  article  1,  shall  pay  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 

Art.  4.  Woolen  cloths  in  general,  and  woolen  textures  of  all  classes,  shall  pay  SO 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 

Art.  5.  The  duties  on  sheetings,  shirtings,  regaltas,  prints,  and  other  textile  fabrics 
of  pure  cotton  are  reduced  to  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Art.  G.  All  articles  which  are  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  5,  6^,  7^,  9,  10,  and  12}  per 
cent,  are  to  remain  without  alteration,  the  duty  on  saffron,  however,  being  fixed  at 
5  per  cent. 

Art.  7.  All  articles  not  herein  specially  mentioned  shall  remain  subject  to  the  same 
rate  of  duty  as  was  levied  upon  them  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law. 

Art.  8.  Fencing  wire  and  posts,  half-posts,  and  stakes  for  fencing  purposes  are  de- 
clared duty  free. 

Art.  9.  The  modifications  in  duties  herein  contained  shall  come  into  force  on  all 
articles  cleared  at  the  custom-houses  of  the  republic  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  August, 
1K80.  An  extension  of  the  time  until  the  Ist  September,  1880,  is  accoided  on  all  goodh 
from  Europe  by  sailing  vessels,  or  from  the  United  States  of  America  and  Cuba  by 
steamers  or  sailing  vessels,  bound  direct  for  Uruguayan  ports,  arriving  in  all  the 
month  of  August,  1880. 
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TARIFF  OF  EXPORT  DUTIES. 


The  foUowiug  is  the  tariff  of  valuations  of  produce  of  the  country, 
with  the  export  duty  thereon: 


Produce. 


I 

I     Valae. 


OU: 


Animal  per  100 kilograms.. 

Neat'ft-foot I do... 

FUh do... 

Bnm per  hectoliter. 

Stad  and  gravel  for  ballast per  ton.. 

Horns:  ^ 

Green perM. 

Dry do... 

Husks  and  grain  sifbings per  100  kilograms. 

Lime        per  hectoliter. 

Jerked  beef per  100  kilograms. 

Shanks do... 

Dried  beef do... 

Preaenred  beef do... 

S^ted  mutton do... 

Strair  for  thatching per  cart-load . 

Cluurtooal per  hectoliter.. 

Hide-rope per  100  kilograms. 

Bones,  bone  ash do... 

Onions perhundred. 

Horse  hair,  in  bales per  lUO  kilograms . 

Sheepskins,  salted do... 

Hide£: 

Salted,  ox  and  cow,  saladers each. 

Halted,  matadero do... 

Monatoa.  salted do... 

Horse,  salted per  100  kilograms. 

Ostrich  skins per  kilogram. 

Seal  skins,  salted each. 

Dryassskina     a do... 

Dry  skins  in  general do  .. 

SsUed  aas.  in  general per  100  kilograms 

Konatos,  dry l ^ do... 

Skhis: 


Deer . 


.each. 


Carpincho  } do. 

Sheep  and  lamb per  100  kilograms. 

Pig,  dry each. 

Pig,  salted.... do... 

Tiger .' do... 

^^tract  of  meat per  kilogram. 

fVnlt.  fresh per  hectoliter.. 

Straw  for  broodis per  bale. 

Hens perpair. 

Hidecattings per  100  kilograms. 

Glue do... 

Grease do — 

Floor do... 

Goano.  animal do ... , 

Eggn perhundred. 

Wool per  100  kilograms. 

Tongues,  salted s '.. per  dozen. 

Fire-wood .' per  cart-load . . 

Lemoni* per  M. 

C«»m per  hectoliter. 

Butter ^ per  100  kilograms. 

Hair  of  tanned  skins do... 

Potat<MM    p do  ... 

C«w»'  feet perM. 

Poste each. 

Hay per  bale. 

Hoofs per  100  kilograms . 

Kid  skins do... 

StOiM  : 

Cnworked ^ per  ton. 

Cut perhundred. 

HtAnes: 

Agates per  100  kilograms. 

Lime !..perton. 

Feathers : 

iMtrich per  kilogram. 

In  general per  100  kilograms. 

Paring  atone per  meter. 

Chee«e per  100  lulograms. 

4277 41 


$12  00 

15  00 

12  00 

20 

1  00 

60  00 

20  00 

1  60 

20 

10  00 

1  20 
10  00 
10  00 

6  00 

2  00 
70 

8  00 

1  20 

20 

06  00 

20  QO 

500 

3  50 
20 

8  00 
3  00 

1  50 
40 

2  50 
8  00 

20  00 

70 

30 

17  00 

30 

40 

600 

2  00 

2  00 
600 
1  00 
6  00 
8  00 

20  00 
5  60 
1  70 
1  00 

25  00 

50 

280 

3  00 
70 

40  00 

4  00 
500 
8  00 
1  00 
4  00 
1  20 

60  00 

1  00 
4  00 

10  00 
•    2  50 

4  00 
600 
1  00 


Percent. 


6 
6 
6 
Free. 
6 

6 

6 
Free. 
Free. 

1.50 

6 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

6 
Free. 

6 

6 
Free. 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 

6 

6 

6' 

6 

6 

1.50 
Fn-e. 
Free. 
Free. 

6 

1.50 

6 
Fro**. 

6 
Free. 

6 

1.50 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

6 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

6 

6 

6 
6 

6 
6 

6 

6 

Freo. 
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Prodace.  Value.      Per  cent. 


TaUow : 

In  casks per  100  kilograms. .  $12  00  6 

Melted do 18  00  6 

Wheat per  hectoliter..!  3  80  ,  Free. 

Entrails:                                                                                                                        !  ' 

Dried '. per  100  kilograms..'  15  00  C 

Salted do....  10  00  6 

Grapes do. ...I  20  00;  Fr». 

LIVE  ANIMALS. 


I 
Animals.  Value,     i  Percent. 


Donkeys each..  $8  00  ' 

Oxen do....  20  00  ' 

Goats do  ...  3  00  , 

Sheep do....  1  00 

Bwine i do 9  00 

Mules do...  12  00 

Steers do 15  00 

Calves do....  5  00 

Cows do....'  15  00  f 

Mares do 1  6  00 

Horses do....'  20  00 

Colts de....,  5  00  ' 


PUBLIC  DEBT. 
Summary  of  the  debt  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  as  on  December  31 ,  1879. 
Paper  money : 

Amount  in  circnhition |3,495,5<ft 

Annual  amortization  fund |ltiO,000 

Fauded  debts: 

Internal  debta $30,812,701 

Annnal  interest  and  sinking  fand 1,320,000 

London  loan 14,551,200 

Annual  interest  and  sinking  fund 406,000 

International  debts 2,497,150 

47,861,051 

Annual  interest  and  sinking  fund 276,000 

2,004,000 
Fcenoh  debt,  (international): 

Amount  to  be  issued 1,W0,0W 

Annual  interest  and  sinking  fund ^.  77,000 

53,896.556 
Debts  not  yet  funded: 

Internal  floating  debt. 5,960,000 

Brazaianclahns.... 3,168,746 

9,U«,I46 

KAXIONAJL  BEYJSiaJE. 

EiHm^ted amouiU qf  ih^re^^wue of  iht  JSqni^Kc of  VTmgwv$for  tfts fssr  1880. 

General  customs  revenue |4,200,0(^ 

Property  tax _ 1,100,000 

Business  licenses ....^ • 350,000 

Stamped  paper W,^ 

BillsUmps 170,000 

Fost-ofBoe  revenue 130,  OUO 

Port  and  light  dues 20,009 

Municipal  taxes .• 451,000 

Police  taxes »,000 

Taxes  for  public  education 168,000 

Estimated  revenue  from  various  sources 119,000 

Total .9m2MBf(av:ft»g I '.<»'•«" 
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The  geoeral  expenditure  for  the  year  1880  wasestimated  at  $4,000,000. 
This  figaredoes  not  include  interest  and  sinking  funds  on  the  bonds  and 
paper  mone^^  referred  to  in  general  summary  of  debts. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

On  the  several  subjects,  agriculture,  manufactures,  mines,  fisheries, 
and  forests,  respectively'  adverted  to  in  last  year's  report,  I  am  able  to 
add  to  what  was  then  said  no  new  general  features  of  interest  or  im- 
portance. Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  Eepublic  of  Uruguay,  although 
the  smallest  of  the  River  Plate  republics,  comprises  a  sufficient  area, 
some  63,000  square  miles  of  territory,  with  soil  rich  and  fertile,  and 
climate  unsurpassed  for  agri(^ultural  pursuits,  she  is  lamentably  deficient 
in  her  po]mlation,  both  as  regards  the  number  and  agricultural  character 
of  her  i)eople. 

Admirably  adapted  for  sheep  and  cattle  farming,  her  principal  pro- 
ducts for  exportation  are  hides  and  wool,  little  attention,  compared  with 
what  doubtless  might  be  advantageously  employed,  being  given  to  the 
tillage  of  the  soil  or  the  production  of  crops.  During  1879,  however,  she 
exported  fiour,  corn,  wheat,  and  hay  to  the  value  of  $761,043,  as  against 
a  value  of  the  same  articles  for  1878  of  $674,656,  as  shown  by  the  de- 
tailed statement  of  general  exports. 

In  manufacturing  industry  but  little  interest  is  apparent,  and,  conse- 
quently, but  little  progress  observable,  and  results  are  not  made  the 
subject  of  statistics.  In  this  age  of  steam  and  steam-propelled  machin- 
ery, cheap  fuel,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  it,  is  essential  to  successful 
manufacturing  enterprise.  The  recent  discovery  of  coal  in  Patagonia, 
at  what  is  considered  a  more  convenient  and  accessible  locality  for  work- 
ing, and  of  superior  quality  to  any  found  on  the  coast  of  Cnili,  may  there- 
fore prove  imi)ortant  as  an  impetus  to  the  manufacturing  enterprise  of 
the  countries  lying  on  the  Bio  de  la  Plata.  A  company  organized  in  the 
Argentine  Kepublic  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  newly  discovered 
mines,  is  making^  I  am  told,  sAccessfnl  progress,  and  several  cargoes  of 
the  coal  have  amved  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  been  sold  at  such  prices  as 
to  establish  the  fact  not  only  of  discovery  but  of  marketable  quality.  It 
is  pronounced  similar  in  kind,  but  superior  in  quality,  to  the  coal  found 
&rther  north  on  the  coast  of  Ohili.  The  Lota  coal,  on  the  Ghilian  coast, 
is  of  fair  quality,  but  for  generating  steam  and  for  steamship  use  requires 
admixture  with  Welsh  coal. 

LIYE-STOOK  MARKET. 

Below  wOl  be  found  a  summary  of  the  cattle  brought  in  for  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  market  of  the  capital: 

Beef  cattle: 

For  eoaram{|tioii : • $82,022 

For saltiog,  for  hidesand  Jerjcfid  beef 186,904 

F6r  interior '. 2,081 

Fornipply  of  veHsels 1,033 

272,640 

Sheep: 

For  consamption 60,637 

For  exportation 6, 147 

66,784 
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Mare% : 

For  slaughter  for  hides  and  tallow  (excepting  the  few  kept  for  breeiling, 
all  mares  are  slaughtered) - 2rt,  :V<) 

Mules : 

For  pasture  or  winter  keeping iHl 

For  exportation . , 4, 9^4 

Goats : 

For  oonsnmptiou 0, 191 

Hogs : 

For  consumption 2, 859 

POPULATION. 

No  recent  official  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  republic  hav- 
ing been  made,  its  population  tnust  be  reckoned  as  at  about  the  figures 
given  in  the  report  for.1878,  viz : 

City  of  Montevideo 111,500 

Other  12  departments 335,500 

Whole  republic 447,000 

The  proportion  of  foreigners  resident  in  the  republic  is  thus  estimated, 
viz: 
In  the  department  of  Montevideo,  59.65  Orientals  for  40.35  foreigners. 
In. the  12  rural  departments,  70.86  Orientals  for  29.14  foreigners* 
In  the  whole  republic,  68.33  Orientals  for  31.67  foreigners. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  EMIGRATION. 

1878.  ImuiigrantB 15,891 

1878.  Emigrants 13,669 

Excess  of  immigraDts 2,2^ 

1879.  ImmigraDts...! «5,737 

1879.  Emigrants 42,297 

Excess  of  immigrants 3.440 

POSTAL. 

We  are  now  exi)erlencing  the  advantage  and  benefits  resulting  from 
the  admission,  on  the  1st  of  August  last,  of  this  republic  into  the  Berne 
Postal  League,  by  which  postage  has  been  greatly  cheapened.  Prior 
thereto,  it  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence  for  correspondence  from  the 
States  with  Montevideo  to  be  transmitted  undercover  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
the  Argentiue  Republic  having  several  years  ]>revious  been  admitted 
to  the  League.  So,  also,  with  correspondence  from  Montevideo,  which 
frequently  reached  the  States  through  the  Buenos  Ayres  postoftifo. 
By  this  course,  although  attended  with  some  delay,  the  correspondence 
escaped  the  exorbitant  [)ostage  to  which  it  would  have  been  8ubjecte<l 
here. 

ALEXANDER  L.  RUSSELL, 

Connie/. 

United  States  (Consulate, 

^fontevid€0,  January  21,  1881. 
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ARGENTINE    REP17BL.IC. 

Keport  by  Consul  Baker  on  trade  and  indtistries  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, 1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bv^nos  AyreSj  October  27, 1881. 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR. 

During  the  consular  year  which  closed  on  the  30th  of  September 
nothing  of  a  political  character  has  occurred  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  movements  of  trade.  The  repose  and*in- 
temal  quiet  which  the  nation  had  regained  at  the  close  of  my  last  an- 
nual report  has  not  been  interrupted  in  any  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
jjovernment  has  been  assiduously  devoting  itself  to  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  attention  of  President  Eoca  has  been  especially  directed  to  the 
.southern  portions  of  the  republic  only  recently  recovered  from  the  In- 
dians. During  the  last  year  hundreds  of  leagues  of  land  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Negro,  renowned  for  its  magnificent  pasturage  and  great  fer- 
tility, have  been  sold  by  the  government  to  private  parties  interested  in 
cattle  and  sheep  farming,  and  already  a  number  of  promising  estascias 
are  to  be  seen  where  a  year  ago  was  a  howling  wilderness. 

The  same  change  is  taking  place  in  the  regions  of  the  Gran  Ohaco,  of 
which  I  have  heretofore  had  considerable  to  say.  Even  to  the  average 
Argentine  heretofore  this  magnificent  territory  has  been  almost  a  ferra 
incognita;  but  there  are  many  signs  now  visible  that  the  plow  of  prog- 
ress is  about  to  pass  over  it  and  open  its  hidden  treasures  to  the  light 
of  day.  Although  the  deep  recesses  of  the  Gran  Ghaco  are  even  le«s 
explored  than  the  interior  of  Africa,  civilization,  chiefly  in  the  way  of 
wood-chopping,  having  only  grazed  it  where  it  borders  on  the  Parana, 
yet  during  the  last  year  a  considerable  movement  of  population  has 
taken  place  in  that  direction,  the  soil  and  the  climate  being  favorable 
for  the  production  not  only  of  grain  crops  but  of  sugar  and  coflFee,  and 
it  promises  soon  to  be  something  more  than  a  rendezvous  for  woodmen 
and  wild  animals. 

The  rich  district  of  the  "Missiones,"  wedged  in  between  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay  and  bordering  on  the  Upper  Uruguay  River,  is  also  attracting 
tlie  attention  of  the  general  government.  A  bill  is  now  before  Gongress 
for  its  organization  into  a  territory,  and  its  lands  will  probably  be 
ofl'ered  for  sale  next  year.  '^Missiones"  comprises  about  2,500  leagues, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  its  splendid  water-courses,  and  its 
great  natural  resources.  It  is  said  to  be  especially  adapted  for  sugar 
plantations.  It  is  only  about  600  miles  from  Buebos  Ayres  by  the  Uru- 
guay River,  and  the  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy,  the  country  being 
high  and  rolling,  with  groups  of  forests.  Frosts  are  very  rarely  seen 
there,  the  entire  winter  being  more  like  an  American  summer,  and  the 
pasturage  the  year  round  is  exceedingly  rich  and  heavy.  It  is  already 
attracting  the  attention  of  agricultural  enterprise. 

The  general  government  has  also  undertaken  the  extension  of  the 
Transandine  Railway,  and  is  now  busily  engaged  upon  that  part  of  the 
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line  which  uuites  Rio  Guarto  with  San  Lais.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
building  an  extension  of  the  Great  Northern  Eailway  from  TacniDan 
to  the  extreme  northern  provinces*  of  Salta  and  Jujuy.  Wlien  these 
two  roads  are  completed  the  provinces  forming  the  Argentine  Republic 
will  be  bound  together  by  a  new  bond  of  union — the  strong  links  of  a 
neutral  trade,  and  the  most  remote  places,  heretofore  separated  by 
hundreds  of  leagues  of  wilderness,  will  be  brought  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other.  The  importance « >f  these  rail  ways  will  be  better  appreciated 
abroad  when  the  rich  products  of  the  interior,  now  too  remote  to  be  profit- 
ably marketed  here,  shall  come  to  Buenos  Ayres  or  Rosario  to  swell  the 
exports  and  diminish  the  imports  of  the  country. 

The  government  is  also  still  actively  engaged  in  the  development  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Patagonia.  During  the  last  year  a  line  of  steam- 
ers at  government  expense  has  been  making  trips  between  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Carmen  de  Patagones,  Chupat,  and  Santa  Cruz ;  and  it  has  alreaily 
opened  considerable  trade,  besides  conveying  a  number  of  colonists 
thither.  At  Bahia  Blanca  a  light-house  has  been  erected,  and  the  com- 
modious harbor  which  it  opens*  to  navigation  is  capable  of  receiving 
the  largest  sized  vessels.  This  is  the  first  light  which  has  been  erected 
south  of  the  river  Plate,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  its  effect  must  be 
to  offer  a  new  port  for  the  shipment  of  ocean  freights,  as  the  country 
back  of  the  town  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  sheep  and  cattle  estancias. 

The  only  cloud  which,  during  the  year,  has  existed  in  the  horizon  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  has  been  the  long-pending  question  with  ChiU 
in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  Patagonia ;  and  at  one  time  it  was  feared 
that  the  bad  feeling,  engendered  by  unsuccessful  diplomacy,  would  re- 
sult in  an  open  rupture  between  the  two  countries.  Fortunately,  through 
the  mutual  good  offices  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  at 
Santiago  and  Buenos  Ayres,  a  treaty  of  limits  has  been  agreed  upon  and 
signed ;  and  while  I  write  comes  also  the  news  that  it  has  been  ratified 
by  the  congresses  of  the  two  governments.  With  this  unfortunate  dis- 
pute thus  amicably  arranged,  there  is  no  longer  anything  in  the  way  of 
the  peaceful  progress  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  all  that  makes  a 
nation  powerful  at  home  and  respected  abroad. 

THE  OUTLOOK   OF  TRADE. 

Since  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  which  preceded  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Roea,  business  has  continued  to  maintain  its  normal 
conditions.  The  last  year,  however,  has  not  been  a  successful  one  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  Even  since  the  suspension  of  si>ecie  pay- 
ments, the  internal  trade  of  the  country  has  been  conducted  througii 
the  medium  of  a  dei)reciated  paper  currency,  which  has  fiuctuate<l  in 
value,  as  the  demand  for  gold  on  the  market  was  greater  or  less.  Dat- 
ing the  year  just  closed,  this  paper  currency  has  been  gradually  appw 
ciating  in  value,  owing  to  the  movements  of  the  general  government 
to  repay  to  the 'provincial  bank  the  loans  which  it  owes  to  that  insti- 
tution, amounting  to  iibout  fifteen  millions  of  gold  dollars.  With  the 
payment  of  this  debt  and  the  withdrawal  from  circulation  of  the  amount 
of  paper  which  it  represents,  it  is  believed  that  the  provincial  bank  will 
have  a  sufficient  gold  reserve  to  warrant  it  in  resuming  specie  payments 
over  its  counter.  For  the  last  twelve  months  it  has  been  conducting 
its  business  with  a  view  to  this  end ;  and  the  notes  of  the  bank,  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  discount,  were, 
at  its  close,  only  2  per  cent,  below  par.  Thij^  reduction  of  the  preminui 
on  gold,  as  was  the  ca^e  in  our  own  country,  befbre  the  United  States 
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resamed  specie  payments,  is  really  an  advantage  to  the  nation,  as  show- 
ing an  increase  in  its  productive  wealth,  and  it  will  prove  so  in  the  end. 
But  the  first  effects  of  such  fluctuations  are  always  more  or  less  dis- 
astrous, inasmuch  as  they  unsettle  values  and  unfix  prices.  Wool,  the 
great  staple  of  the  Argentine  Republic,"  has  especially  felt  the  depres- 
sion, not  merely  by  reason  of  the  low  prices  of  wools  in  the  trade  centers 
of  Europe,  but  on  account  of  this  gradual  appreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  Argentine  paper  dollar.  VVoo^  being  an  export,  always  commands 
goUi  rates  in  the  plaza,  but  it  is  paid  for  in  paper  at  the  current  rate 
for  gold.  Thus  the  estanciero  sells  his  wool  tor  gold,  converts  his  gold 
into  paper,  and  pays  his  debts  with  this  currency — the  difference  be- 
tween the  gold  and  the  paper  going  into  his  own  pocket  a«  a  part  of  his 
income.  During  the  last  year  this  difference  has  been  growing  "  beauti- 
fully less" ;  and  with  it  the  largest  part  of  profits  has  been  wiped  out. 
Merchants  in  the  import  trade  have  likewise  felt  the  effects  of  this  un- 
settling of  prices  consequent  upon  the  appreciation  of  paper  money; 
and  the  people  generally  who  find  that  they  are  not  able  to  buy  to  much 
with  the  same  amount  of  paper,  also  feel  the  <^  pinch."  These  causes  • 
have  had  the  effect  to  depress  business  and  restrict  trade. 

THE  GENERAL,   THRIFT. 

The  general  outlook  of  the  country,  however,  continues  to  be  en- 
couraging. The  people  are  on  the  whole  becoming  more  prosperous. 
There  is  a  more  uniform  appearance  of  thrift,  and  the  high  stand  which 
the  government  has  taken  in  giving  its  aid  as  far  as  possible  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nation's  resources,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  is  working  as  a  stimulus  and  incentive  to  the  constantly  increas- 
ing army  of  producers.  The  country  is  making  progress.  The  old  Span- 
ish apathy  against  manual  lab(»r,  as  degrading  in  its  effects,  is  gradually 
disappearing  before  the  new  element  of  population  which  is  reaching 
here  from  overcrowded  Europe;  and  honest  industry  in  every  depart- 
ment of  production  is  more  and  more  asserting  itself  and  coming  to  the 
front. 

INDUSTRMJS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

I  have  so  fully,  in  former  annual  and  so  recently  in  special  reports  to 
the  Department,  discussed  the  industries  of  the  country,  gKing  details 
of  their  development  and  progress,  not  only  here  in  Buenos  Ayres,  but 
ill  the  several  provinces,  that  it  would  be  in  great  part  a  recapitulation 
to  say  anything  more  on  the  subject  at  the  present  time.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  remark  that  the  sugar  interest,  mostly  confined  to  the  prov- 
inces of  Tucnman  and  Santiago  del  Estero,  is  every  day  assuming  larger 
proportions.  During  the  last  year  a  much  greater  breadth  of  land  was 
planted  in  cane,  and  a  large  amount  of  improved  machinery  was  re- 
ceived from  France.  The  native  brown  sugar  finds  now  a  ready  sale 
ill  this  market  for  ordinary  purposes;  but,  of  course,  until  refining  es- 
tablishments are  put  in  operation,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  supersede 
the  use  of  the  refined  sugars  of  New  York  and  Holland.  The  wines  of 
tlie  northwestern  provinces  are  also  now  found  on  sale  in  this  market. 
To  say  the  least  of  them,  they  are  grapy  and  genuine — a  thing  which 
Ciimiot  be  said  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  light  table  wines,  much  less 
of  the  ports,  sherries,  and  madeiras,  which  are  imported  for  the  use  of 
the  Argentine  people.  As  I  have  heretofore  stated,  these  native  wines 
cannot  come  into  general  use  until  the  cost  of  their  transportation  from 
the  interior  is  greatly  reduced  through  the  opening  of  new  railways. 
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IMMIGRATION. 

I  have  already  forwarded  to  the  Department  the  oflicial  returns  of  im- 
migration into  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  year  1880.  The  total 
number  was  41,615,  being  a  falling  off  on  8,590  on  the  number  for  the 
previous  year.  The  civil  war  of  last  yjear  was  stated  as  a  cause  for  this 
decrease,  and  it  was  expected  that  there  would  be,  during  the  present 
year,  a  greater  influx  than  ever.  Recently,  however,  reports  of  immi- 
grants have  been  sent  back  and  published  throughout  France  and  Italy, 
representing  that  they  have  been  greatly  deceived  in  the  assurances 
made  to  them  upon  embarking  for  this  country;  that  the  promises  given 
to  them  by  emigration  agents  have  not  been  fulfilled;  that  they  have 
not  been  properly  located  upon  farming  lands  as  they  were  told  they 
would  be;  that,  generally,  they  have  been  left,  upon  their  arrival  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  to  ''  shift"  for  themselves ;  and  that,  in  many  cases,  fam- 
ilies have  been  sent  off  to  the  extreme  frontiers,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
hostile  Indians,  removed  from  civilization,  and  isolated  from  their  coun- 
trymen, where,  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  country-,  without 
money  and  without  hope,  they  have  been  left  to  linger  out  a  miserable 
existence.  I  cannot  personally  vouch  for  the  truth  of  these  statements, 
but  I  know  that  they  have  created  considerable  sensation,  and  have  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  government  for  investigation.  Such 
abuses  as  the  above  reports  would  indicate  may  have  a  temporary  ef- . 
feet  in  deterring  emigrants  from  seeking  these  shores;  but  of  course  the 
Argentine  Government  is  in  earnest  in  seeking  to  induce  immigration 
hither,  and  whatever  promises  it  makes  are  made  in  good  faith ;  and, 
as  it  annually  makes  large  appropriations  for  this  purpose,  it  will  at 
once  see  to  it  that  there  will  be  no  grounds  for  complaint  in  the  future. 
It  is  evident  to  me  that  there  is  no  better  place  for  the  surplus  popula- 
tions of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France  than  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  its 
leagues  uiK>n  leagues  of  virgin  soil,  and  the  wonderful  possibilities  of 
its  undeveloped  resources. 

PROSPECTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Two  seasons  ago,  as  I  reported^  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  country 
were  so  encouraging,  and  the  yield  of  the  grain  crop  was  so  great,  con- 
sidering the  breadth  of  land  in  cultivation,  that  great  expectations  were 
formed  of  the  ability  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  the  future,  not  only 
to  supply  the  home  demand  for  breadstuffs,  but  to  leave  a  large  sur- 
plus lor  exports.  Indeed,  there  was  considerable  movement  of  grain  to 
Liverpool,  and  we  were  assured  that  this  country  would  soon  be  a  com- 
petitor of  the  United  States  in  furnishing  food  to  Great  Britain.  But 
during  the  next  season  again  came  the  locusts  in  quantities  greater  than 
ever  before  known ;  and  the  growing  crops  throughout  the  province  of 
Santa  F6,  the  great  wheat  region  of  this  republic,  were  utterly  destroyed 
just  as  they  were  ready  for  the  reaper.  The  last  season  was  almost  as 
unfortunate.  So  that  for  the  last  year,  instead  of  shipping  wheat,  the 
country  has  not  produced  enough  to  supply  the  home  demand,  and  large 
C]uantitie6  have  had  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  The  statistical  office 
])uts  the  amount  at  18,581,176  kilograms,  of  which  the  greater  part  came 
from  Chili  and  the  United  States. 

The  prospects  of  the  growing  crops,  while  I  write,  are  most  promising, 
with  a  wider  breadth  than  ever  in  serials;  and  unless  there  is  another 
inopportune  visit^of  these  locusts  (langiuttas)j  there  will  be  enough  for 
the  home  consumption  and  a  surplus  for  export. 
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These  frequent  visitations  of  locusts  are  very  discouraging  to  those 
who  are  struggling  to  make  this  more  of  an  agricultural  country,'  but  it 
does  not  deter  them  from  persevering.  The  progress  of  agriculture  shows 
itself  in  the  demand  which  is  springing  up  for  small  farms — not  merely 
iu  what  are  called  the  agricultural  coloniesj  but  along  the  lines  of  the 
various  railways  and  near  the  centers  of  population.  The  price  of  such 
lands  has  so  greatly  increased  in  value  during  the  last  few  years  that  it 
IS  no  longer  profitable  to  hold  them  in  grass  for  sheep  or  cattle  farming. 
They  are  gradually  being  divided  up  and  turned  over  to  the  plow. 
These  small  farms,  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Italians  and  Basques,  are 
opening  up  on  all  sides;  and,  with  the  hard-working  people  who  are  ex- 
tracting a  living  from  them,  are  doing  mucli  in  the  waj*  of  educating  the 
Argentines  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  that 
the  great  wealth  of  their  country  in  the  future  is  to  consist  not  so  much  . 
in  its  flocks  as  in  its  crops,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  locusts  are  not 
forever  to  remain  as  a  standing  menace  to  the  agricultural  progress  of 
the  country. 

It  has  been  difficult  heretofore  to  obtain  any  statistics  on  this  import- 
ant subject,  but  the  national  government  has  lately  issued  a  decree  by 
which  provision  is  made  for  ascertaining  by  means  of  surveys  and  sta- 
tistical inquiry  not  only  what  are  the  natural  products  of  the  Northern 
and  the  Guys  provinces,  but  the  present  state  of  their  industries  and 
the  po66ibility  of  founding  others ;  also  a  description  of  such  territories, 
whether  suitable  for  cultivation  or  for  stock  raising,  of  the  climate, 
capacity  for  irrigation,  value  of  land,  available  timber,  and  other  data 
calculated  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
inducements  such  provinces  offer  to  European  immigrants.  If  these 
statistics  are  obtained  they  will  do  much  towards  the  settlement  of  those 
portions  of  the  Argentine  K^public. 

PRICES  OP  LAND. 

In  regard  to  the  price  of  land  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  it  depends 
altogether  upon  where  the  land  is  situated.  In  the  remote  provinces 
just  referred  to,  a  league  of  land  (three  square  miles)  can  be  bought  for 
a  few  hundred  dollars.  But  near  the  centers  of  population  the  price 
would  be  as  many  thousand  per  league.  In  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayre8,  where  the  great  cattle  and  sheep  industries  of  the  country  are 
found,  there  are  now  but  few  estancia  lands  to  be  obtained  except  at  ex- 
orbitant figures.  Fine  grass  lands  in  some  of  the  favorite  counties 
<partidos)  could  not  be  bought  for  less  than  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  per 
square  league,  whilst  outside  lauds,  depending  on  their  distance  from 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  sell  at  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  square  league. 
During  the  last  year  a  large  amount  of  very  good  "  camp"  was  bought 
up  at  prices  approximating  to  these  figures,  and  are  now  held  for  spec- 
ulative purposes.  If  distance  from  the  capital  is  no  object,  land  to-day 
can  be  bought  in  the  Plate,  suitable  for  cattle  farming,  at  from  one  cent 
to  *.>0  per  acre,  according  to  locality,  the  margin  of  the  price  being 
al>out  SIS  great  as  the  distance  which  divides  the  properties.  But  with- 
out embracing  either  of  these  extreme  rates,  I  may  safely  say  that  good 
pasture  land  can  nowhere  be  bought  as  cheai)  as  in  the  Plate.  The  in- 
crease of  population  by  immigration,  the  steady  advance  of  agricultural 
farming,  and  the  better  protection  which  the  government  now  affords 
o:i  the  frontiers  against  the  Indians,  all  tend  to  improve  the  price  of 
land  in  this  part  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  arc  beginning  to  pre- 
sent in  the  land  markets  other  purchasers  than  sheep-farmers  and  es- 
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CATTLE  FARMING  ON  THE  FRONTIERS. 

What  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  laud  sales  during  the  last  year 
has  been  the  lifting  of  the  frontiers  on  the  south  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the 
northern  boundary  of  Patagonia,  thus  freeing  the  inside  lands  from  the 
raids  of  the  Indians.  If  President  Boca's  administration  should  do 
nothing  more,  in  having  accomplished  this' it  has  earned  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  the  Argentine  people.  Until  then  the  stock  was  so  heranied 
in  from  Kocas  to  Azul,  between  sheep  farmers  on  one  side  and  wild  In- 
dians on  the  other,  that  they  were  overcrowded,  and  every  year  millions 
of  breeding  mares  and  cows  had  to  be  slaughtered  to  leave  pasturage 
sufficient  for  what  remained.  Now,  however,  cattle  and  horses  have 
been  driven  down  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  province  to  stock  new 
estancias,  and  mares  and  cows  for  breeding  purposes  are  worth  more 
to-day  than  fat  cattle  for  the  market.  Cattle  on  these  new  pasture  lands 
increase  much  faster  than  on  inside  ^<  camps."  As  an  instance  in  point, 
I  am  told  of  a  case  where  an  Irishman  bought  a  large  estancia  on  the 
new  frontier  and  has  it  now  stocked  with  15,000  cattle.  The  money 
which  he  first  invested  in  the  stock  has  all  been  returned  to  him  with 
interest;  so  that  his  15,000  head  of  cattle  really  cost  him  nothing.  At 
the  present  value  put  upon  cattle  they  will  in  a  couple  of  years  refund 
to  him  what  he  paid  for  his  land,  about  $800  per  square  league,  and  then 
he  will  have  his  estancia,  12  square  leagues,  and,  say,  15,000  cattle,  clear 
profit,  since  the  original  capital  which  he  invested  in  land  and  cattle  will 
have  been  paid  back  with  interest.  Of  course  he  has  worked  very  hard 
and  denied  himself  all  the  comforts  of  life  to  accomplish  this,  but  it 
shows  how  readily  money  can  be  accumulated  in  this  country  by  faithftil 
labor  and  self-sacrifice. 

With  such  results  as  these  it  is  not  stiange  tliat  cattle  farming  has 
recently  received  a  new  impetus  in  this  province.  Sheep  farming  has 
for  many  years  been  the  favorite  industry ;  but  it  costs  so  much  to  make 
a  start  in  that  line  that  it  has  not  now  the  same  attractions  for  young 
men,  since,  while  pasture  lands  for  sheep  can  nowhere  be  obtained  for 
less  than  $100,000  per  league,  good  cattle  ^*  camps"  can  be  bought  for 
from  $500  to  $1,000  per  league.  A  large  proportion  of  the  recent  sales  of 
outside  lands  are  now  being  stocked  with  cattle,  and  it  only  takes  about 
one  season  for  a  few  hundred  picked  cows  to  double  their  numbers,  so 
that,  with  good  luck,  it  is  easy  to  see  where  the  profit  << comes  in." 
President  I^a  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  in  view  of  the  great  extent 
of  new  lands  now  being  stocked,  in  seven  years  the  number  of  homeil 
cattle  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  now  estimated  at  6,896,000  head,  will 
exceed  twenty-three  millions!  Some. recent  tables  on  cattle  farming 
have  been  published  by  Sefior  Diego  Alvear,  well  known  throughout 
the  republic ;  and  it  appears,  according  to  his  figures,  that  one  thousand 
picked  cows  will  give  at  the  eml  of  five  years  7,200  head  of  cattle.  Now, 
on  the  basis  that  these  1 ,000  picked  cows  cost  $16  each,  and  that  a  squan^ 
league  of  land  cost  $700,  and  the  ranches,  corrals,  &c.,  $1,000  more,  we 
will  have  a  capital  of  say  $20,000,  yielding  at  the  end  of  five  years,  in 
cows  alone,  $65,000 ;  whilst  the  land,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  capi- 
tal, owing  to  its  being  refined  with  the  soft  grasses,  will  be  worth  the 
sum  total  of  the  original  capital.  These  tables  look  somewhat  exagger- 
ated, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  just  now  cattle  farming  is  exceedinglj' 
profitable. 

IflNES  AND  MINING. 

There  is  no  subject  in  regard  to  which  less  official  information  can  he 
obtained  than  the  yield  of  the  mines  of  the  int4*rior  provinces.    The 
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f^overnineDt  has  published  no  statistics  on  the  subject  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  pretty  much  all  existing  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  ob- 
tained through  interested  parties,  who  have  shares  of  mining  stock  to 
sell.  From  such  sources  I  am  constantly  hearing  of  the  opening  of  new 
mines  or  the  reworking  of  others,  heretofore  abandoned,  with  profitable 
results.  Of  course  all  this-must  be  received  with  many  grains  of  allow- 
ance ;  but  there  is  no  doubt,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  large  quantities 
of  miniug  machinery  which  is  constantly  being  received  here  from 
England  and  France  for  use  in  the  upper  country,  operations  in  the 
mining  districts  must  be  steadily  going  on.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
know  what  is  really  the  present  condition  of  the  mining  interests  of 
the  republic,  or  whether,  in  fact,  any  of  the  numerous  mines  are  really 
doing  more  than  paying  expenses.  In  my  last  report  I  gave  an  account 
of  the  mines  of  Cordova.  I  have  before  me  now  a  letter  from  the  famous 
Famatina  mines  of  the  province  of  Rioja,  published  in  the  Standard 
newspaper  of  this  city.  It  is  from  a  gentleman  who  is  a  practical  miner 
and  essayist,  and  gives  so  much  information  that  I  send  it  with  this 
report. 

THK   FAMATINA    DISTRICT. 

Tq  the  editor  of  the  Standard  : 

Dear  Sir:  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  mines  situated  in  the  Famatina  range 
of  mountains,  in  the  province  of  Rioja,  Argentine  Republic,  I  beg  to  lay  before  yon 
the  following  observations. 

That  this  mining  field  is  rich,  very  rich,  no  one  who  has  taken  the  slightest  trouble 
in  examloing  it  can  deny.  There  are  gold,  silver,  aud  copper  mines  in  actual  work  in 
the  various  bills  of  this  range,  and  all  giving  sood  results;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  in 
saying  all  would  give  brilliant  results  if  worked  in  proper  and  energetic  mauuer. 

1st.  The  principal  hills  being  worked  for  silver  are  the  Cerro  Negro,  on  which  there 
are  a  large  number  of  mines  (the  principal  owners  being  Srs.  Treloar,  Almonacid  and 
Parchappe.  Fernandez  and  Ximenez,  Garcia  and  Achaval)  has  given  and  continued  to 
give  very  large  quantities  of  silver.  These  mines  mostly  have  been  worked  to  a  very 
shallow  depth,  owinK  principally — 

a.  To  the  ansettlea  state  or  the  province  till  a  few  yeara  ago. 

6.  To  the  want  of  capital  for  working  them  sufficiently. 

e.  To  the  richness  of  the  lodes,  which  induce  these  petty  miners  to  work  a  point  where 
it  was  rich  at  surface  till  they  meet  a  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  ore,  when  thev 
remove  their  operations  to  another  rich  point  at  surface ;  consequently  the  hill  is  full 
of  holes  rather  than  mines. 

During  the  last  year  or  two  a  few  persons  with  a  little  more  capital,  courage,  and 
more  science  in  mining  matters,  have  taken  some  of  these  and  extended  their  opera- 
tions, and  the  result,  as  was  to  be  expect'Od,  has  been  to  prove  that  the  lodes  are  as 
rich,  if  not  richer,  than  at  surface.  Tliis  has  been  the  case  in  the  Peregrina  mines 
(Fernandez  and  Ximenez),  where  at  100  meters  in  depth  the  lode  has  not  only  proved 
much  richer  but  also  more  constant;  and  the  Rosario  and  6.  Pedro  mines,  both  bo- 
longing  to  Mr.  Treloar ;  at  the  Puerto,  of  Messrs.  Almonacid  and  Parchappe,  and  many 
other  mines,  all  tend  to  prove  the  same  fact,  and  from  these  mines  ores  giving  from 
iiO,  50,  and  80  per  cent,  of  silver  have  often  been  met.  It  was  from  this  and  the  Cal- 
dera  hill  that  Mr.  Treloar  sent  his  collection  of  silver  ores  to  the  Piiiladelphia  Exhibi- 
tion, where  he  obtained  the  medal. 

2d.  The  Tigre  (Fernandez,  Gonzalez,  Almonacid  and  Parchappe).  This  hill  has 
only  been  worked  witbin  the  last  few  years,  and  the  results  are  really  astonishing; 
the  owners  generally  have  made  large  profits. 

And  3d.  The  Caldera.  This  hill  also  is  abundant  in  silver.  I  have  seen  ores  from 
the  San  Pedro  and  Aragonisa  mines,  both  belonging  to  Almonacid  and  Parchappe^ 
and  from  the  Esperanza,  belonging  to  Sr.  Bascufiau,  as  well  as  others  which  equal  in 
quality  some  of  the  Cerro  Negro's  richest  ores. 

The  principal  hill  worked  for  copper  is  the  Mejicana.  This  hill  is  undoubtedly 
wonderfully  rich,  and  the  mines  have  given  splendid  results.  I  must  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  Upulongos  mine,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Valdes  and  Sarrahona.  The  pro- 
ceedaof  this  mine,  though  very  indifferently  worked,  must  have  given  splendid  profits 
to  the  owners;  but  owing  to  the  mania,  I  am  told,  for  lawsuits,  the  principal  proprie- 
tor has  in  a  measure  counteracted  the  good  effect  of  the  mines. 

There  is  now  a  company  formed  for  working  theMelliza  and  other  properties  which 

belong  to  Don  T.  Schroeder.    These  mines  acQoin  and  are  on  some  of  the  same  lodee 

at  the  Upolongos,  and  when  they  get  to  work  properly  on  the  principal  I   * 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  nnuer  good  management  the  results  will  compensiite  this  the 
pioneer  of  the  companies  to  these  regions. 

The  copper  ores  in  this  hill  generally  contain  a  first-rate  ley  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  principal  hill  worked  for  gold  is  £1  Oro.  Nearly  tjie  whole  of  thin  hill  l>elougK 
to  onr  countryman,  Mr.  Treloar.  These  are  the  richest  gold  mines  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  the  lodes  and  cross-lodes  are  very  numerous.  »Some  parcels  of  ores  I  have 
seen  which  give  seventy  ounces  and  .upwards  to  the  "cajon,"  which  equals  "2"*  to  30 
ounces  per  ton.  • 

These  mines  have  not  been  worked  as  they  deserve,  owing  to  the  important  lawsnit 
Mr.  Treloar  has  had  for  the  last  five  years  with  Sr.  Valdes,  but  which  has  now  beeu 
decided  by  arbitration.  The  lawsuit  is  for  settlement  of  affairs  ixilative  to  consigoa- 
tion  of  "regains"  from  the  Upulongds  mines. 

At  the  *'Oro"  Mr.  Treloar  has  put  a  small  California  stamp,  and  as  soon  as  he  re- 
ceives the  amount  due  to  him  by  Sr.  Valdes,  he  will  do  well  to  devote  his  attention 
to  ihose  minf?s;  he  has  points  where  to  place  at  least  100  men  t-o  break  paying  stuff, 
and  will  soon  require  extra  stamping  power. 

Having  given  a  short  sketch  of  the  yarious  hills,  I  will  enter  upon  a  few  points 
which  may  be  of  interest. 

I  visited  Chilecito  some  years  ago,  and  on  my  return  I  am  surprised  at  the  progress 
made  in  the  place.  Then  there  were  but  few  houses,  and  these  very  poor;  now  I  find 
it  a  town  called  Villa  Argentina,  with  a  population  of  upwards  of  6,000  inhabitants, 
and  signs  of  natural  progress  everywhere.  By  the  by,  I  near  now  that  it  is  proposed 
to  maKe  this  place  a  city. 

Messrs.  Almonacid  &  Parchanpe  have  put  up  some- splendid  silver  smelting  workn 
At  the  Quebrada  de  San  Miguel,  nnder  the  management  of  Mr.  Piereon,  and  the  re- 
sults up  to  date  have  beeu  very  satisfactory  indeed,  and  promise,  when  the  mines  com- 
mence to  be  worked  in  a  better  manner,  to  be  not  only  a  great  boon  to  the  minen 
here,  but  also  a  most  lucrative  business. 

There  is  now  a  French  enginetM*  (MtmMenr  Fouert)  examining  the  mines  of  Fer- 
nandez Sc  Co.,  for  a  company,  and  I  h  urn  thai  u  French  company  has  been  formed  for 
the  working  of  Messrs.  Almonacid  &.  Parchappe's  mines  and  establishment ;  when 
these  commence,  Famatina  will  be  '*  Famatina.'^ 

In  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  wretched  management  in  which  the  mines  are 
«till  worked,  I  have,  I  think,  only  to  say  that  in  no  mine  did  I  see  any  machinery, 
and  only  in  the  Peregrina  did  I  see  a  winze ;  the  custom  adopted  being  to  extract  the 
stuff  from  the  working  in  hide  bags,  lashed  on  to  the  shoulders  of  workmen. 

I  also  observed  that  at  the  mines  the  progress  as  far  as  accommodation  is  concerned 
is  not  very  ^reat,  being,  generally  speaking,  as  before,  stone  ranches  without  any 
mortar.  This  may  be  accounted  for  till  the  last  few  years  by  the  nnsettled  state  of 
the  laws,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  poverty  and  carelessness  of  the  minority  of  mine 
owners. 

The  provincial  government  is  now  commencing  to  seethe  importance  of  the  mines, 
and  have  this  year,  for  the  first  time  almost,  thought  fit  to  dictate  some  measures  for 
the  encouragement  of  mining,  and  other  propositions  are  now  in  discussion  for  the 
«ame  purpose. 

The  proposed  railway,  if  carried  out,  will  be  the  making  of  this  place  in  a  very  sliort 
time. 

Every  one  here  is  talking  now  of  the  splendid  discovery  of  coal  at  the  Colorailo  and 
in  Vinchina.     I  shall  try  to  go  to  see  it  before  my  departure. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  I  formed  my  oi>inion  vears  ago  of  the  importance  of 
that  mining  field,  I  now  confirm.    The  good  opinion  then  formed  will  fall  short  of  the 
reality.  If  tne  mines  be  worked  energetically  and  economically. 
I  beg  to  remain,  dear  sir,  vours,  verv  truly, 

W.  GRIBBELL. 

NEW  MINT   AT  BUENOS  AYRES. 

What  will  probably  pye  an  impetus  to  the  workiiiff  of  the  prold  and 
silver  mines  of  the  republic  is  the  fact  that  the  government  has  at  last 
made  provision  for  coinng  its  own  money.  A  national  mint  with  the  most 
approved  machinery  from  Europe  has  just  been  erecteij  in  this  city. 
1  waw  going  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  mint  the  country  ever  possessed, 
but  this  is  not  literally  correct.  According  to  Seiior  Agote,  president 
of  the  public  credit  department  of  the  government,  who  has  just  fur 
nished  some  interesting  data  on  the  subject,  the  first  Argentine  money 
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was  coined  at  tbe  mint  of  Potosi,  when  that  famous  mine  was  included 
iu  the  old  vice-royalty  of  La  Plata.  It  was  in  accordance  with  a  law 
of  the  date  of  April  13,  1813,  and  the  gold  and  silver  coins  were  of  the 
same  weight  and  fineness  as  Spanish  money.  The  money  coined  was, 
gold — ounces,  half  ounces,  quarter  ounces,  and  eighth  ounces ;  and  silver — 
dollars,  half  dollars,  quarter  dollars,  eighth  dollars,  and  sixteenth  dol- 
lars. In  1815  a  trial  of  coining  was  attempted  at  Cordova ;  and  in 
accordance  with  a  decree  from  the  directcrr  of  Buenos  Ayres,  May  21, 1819, 
the  erection  of  a  mint  was  authorized  at  Cordova,  so  that  coining,  which 
had  {men  interrupted  at  Potosi,  might  be  continued  there  under  the 
law  of  1813.  But  the  government  supply  of  precious  metals  having 
become  exhausted,  the  public  authorities  sold  at  auction  the  exclusive 
right  to  coin  silver  money  lor  thirty  ye^rs.  This  exclusive  privilege  did 
not  expire  until  1844,  when' a  provincial  mint  was  again  created  by 
virtue  of  a  decree,  dated  February  2, 1844,  for  the  coining  of  silver  and 
gold,  the  machinery  of  the  old  mint  being  used  for  this  purpose.  In 
1825  a  mint  was  by  a  law  of  the  province  of  Bioja  established  in  the 
city  of  that  name,  which  began  by  coining  on]3^  half-dollar  silver  pieces, 
but  subsequently  also  coincil  silver  dollars  and  gold  ounces.  These 
provincial  mints  continued  their  operations  until  1860,  when  the  present 
coDstitution  of  the  Argentine  Republic  was  adopted,  the  tenth  para- 
graph of  the  fourth  chapter  of  which  gives  to  the  national  Congress  the 
exclusive  privilege  to  coin  money  and  fix  its  value.  It  is  by  virtue  of 
this  provision  that  the  present  mint  has  been  erected  in  this  city,  and 
IS  now  only  waiting  for  Congress  to  pass  a  coinage  law  before  beginning 
operations.  It  has  decided  that  the  monetary  unit  of  the  reptiblic  shall 
be  "the  gold  or  silver  dollar;  the  former  to  be  l-iV(ft?o  grams  of  gold 
of  iV^  fineness,  and  the  latter  to  be  25  grams  of  silver  of  -f^  fine- 
ness." Congress,  however,  has  not  yet  decided  whether  to  adopt  the 
bimetallic  system  of  money  or  not.  A  strong  pressure  is  being  ex- 
erted to  have  this  done,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
product  of  the' mines  of.  the  republic  is  silver,  but  it  is  plausibly  argued 
that  the  double  system  would  practically  drive  all  the  gold  out  of  the 
country,  as  gold  js  the  more  valuable  metal  of  the  two.  Whether  the 
mines  of  the  upper  provinces  will  be  able  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
mint  remains  to  be  seen.  During  the  last  week  gold  has  been  arriving 
from  England  consigned  to  the  mint.  It  is  not  improbable  that  when 
the  mint  gets  into  operation,  it  will  give  a  renewed  impetus  to.the  mining 
interests  of  the  country;  and  that  so  soon  as  the  nation  fully  returns  to 
specie  payments,  the  mint  will  become  a  popular  institution. 

COMMERCE  OP  THE  NATION. 

The  total  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Republic  shows  a  slight  excess 
iu  its  amounts  over  those  of  the  previous  year,  as  will  appear  below  : 

ToUl  commerce  for  1680 $100,564,310 

Total  commerce  for  1879 92,633,190 

Excess  of  1880 , 7,931, 1«6 

The  imports,  however,  have  only  reached  $44,066,893,  less  by  $801,010 
than  the  previous  vear;  while  the  exports  reached  to  $56,497,423,  being 
♦8,732,136  more  than  in  1879. 
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The  foreign  navigation*  of  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  past 
year  will  appear  from  the  following  resumi: 


Class. 


Arrivals. 
No.       Tonnage. 


SaUing  vessels 2,311 

Steamers ■    2,524 


308,461 
878,841 


Total. 


4.835       1,187.302 


Departares. 


Ko.       Tonnage. 


1, 147       •     231, 9fl0 
2,233  i  823.2M 


3,8d0  I      l,055/2e<0 


Which  gives  a  total  movement  of  8,215  vessels,  and  of  2,242,582  ton- 
nage. 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  ACCORDING   TO  FLAG. 

The  following  table  shows  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  ac- 
cording to  flag,  during  the  year  1880,  to  wit : 


Flag. 


German . 


▲rgentine. 


▲uBtrlaa. 


Balglaa. 


BnuriUM. 


Chilian. 


Dudili. 


flpnidi. 


Tnooh. 


Kind  of  vessel. 


Arrived. 
Ko.        Tonnage. 


Departed. 
No.        Tonnage. 


Sailing  vessels 

81 

23, 178  1          73              21, 082 

Steamers 

37 

57,261  '          42  1           64,070 

Total 

118  '          80,429           115  1            85.761 

Sailing  vessels 

038 
083 

80.610  1        2Q8 

4,847 

121.406 

543 

98,406 

Total 

1.621 

151,117  1        751 

07,25d 

Sailing  vessels 

0 

1 

^SS 

8 

2,993 

Steamers 

Total 

8.299'             8 

2,093 

flaiHp|C  Tosnoln 

SloanMrs 

is 

17.412             8 

9^491 

Total 

18 

17.412             8 

11492 

BafliacTMiftli 

m 

297 

6,»n|         79 
87,707  i       988 

8.438 

Hteamem 

87,144 

Total 

409 

18.984 

MS 

9o,m 

1 

97 

«»B*m«n 

Total 

1 

07 

. 

SaiUnc  resaeis 

«|           ],S87 

» 

^         1,240 

Steamem 

;l 

Total 

6{            1,»7|            6 

1,210 

SalUncTeaiela 

190 

88»26S          199 

89,710 



Total 

190  |«       88,292  1        139  1           89,719 

Sailing  Tuaaels 

18             7.944 
334          156.179 

17 
819 

7,07S 

Steamers 

158.087 

Total... 

852  1        1M.114 

886  1         194.011 

'These  and  the  following  tables  of  navigation  and  commerce  are  official,  haTing 

•       ftSo     ^ 


been  obtained  from  the  national  statiBtical  office. 
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Arrivah  and  departures  of  vessels  aeeording  tofiag^  j'c. — Continued. 


Flag. 

Greek  

Dutch 

English 

« 

Anlved. 

Departed. 

Kind  of  vewe). 

No.     j  Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Sailing  vesseln 

Steamers 

7  1               864 

' 

"i 

Total 

...'           7  1               364 

1 

1 

Sailing  veHscls. 
Stt'amers 


20 


4,812 


22  I 


4,878 


Total. 


20  I 


Sailing  Teasels . . . 
Steamers 


132 


4, 812 


51, 342  I 
381,034 


22  I 


112 


Total 1,092       •432,376' 


Italian j  Sailing  vessels /. 

Steamers 


Total 


United  States.. « '  Sailing  vessels  . 

I  Steamers 


28 
180 


208  < 

~6r, 


35,  024  : 
76,  360  , 


111 


143 
28  ' 


4,878 

~"43^ 
371,920 

415,  859 

~~57r609 
34.866 


171  92, 475 

327883"  I  es"^  35^ 


Totel. 


32,883  I  68 


35, 724 


Norwegian Sailing  vessels  . 

I  Steamers 


26  I 


9,213  I 


23 


6,723 


Total. 


Psragnayan • |  Sailing  vessels . 

I  Steamers 


26  ; 


9,213  , 


1, 205  ; 


18  ; 


6,723 
591 


Portagnese. 


Swedish. 


^ragnayui., 


Gnad  total. 


Total. 


Sailing  vessels . 
Steamers 


Total. 


Sailing  vessels. 
Steamers 


Totel. 


SailiBg  vessels . 
Steamers 


Total. 


S*iliiig  veaaels . 
Stemners 


Total. 


1,205  ' 


18 


591 


773 


15 


16 


518 
171 


689 


i-ss 


4,835 


773 


4,111 


4.111  I 


16,925 
42,479 


50,404 


227 

148 


375 


808,461 
878,841 


1,147 
2,233 


1,187.302      3,880 


1,812 


1,812 


2,867 


2,867 


7.148 
86,151 


42,200 


^VS, 


1,056^280 


The  fdlowing  table  shows  the  arrivals  and  departures  to  and  from 
each  nation  daring  the  year  1880,  to  wit: 


7n»«adto- 

Kind  of  yesMl. 

Arrived, 

Departed. 

Na. 

Tonnage. 

Na 

Tonnage. 

f^fmmuf ,a 

flailinir  Teasels  

24 
81 

6,045 
46.614 

28 
17 

11.152 
24,148 

sJSSfei^!!;........::::: 

Total 

65 

62,658 

46 

85,800 

Sailinflr  tsssaIs    ... 

WettladiM 

1 

236 

39 

10,092 

Steamers . .~  ^ ../.'..'...  1 1  ^  .^  ^ ! 

Total '. 



1 

j_ 

286 

80  j              10.002 
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Arrivals  and  departures  to  and  from  each  nalioiiy  j^c. — Continued. 


From  and  to— 


Kind  of  Te«fiel. 


Arrived. 


Dtrpart4^. 


No.        Tonnage.       No.        Tonnai^e. 


Africa Sailln/i  veaaeU . 

Stoamera 


Total 


BelKiam Sailing  yeasels. 

'Steamerii 


Total 


Brazil Sailing  veaaeU . 

Steamers 


Total. 


ChUi Sailing  veaaela . 

Steamem 


Spain. 


United  Stetea. 


France . 


Holland. 


England. 


Sailing  ▼eaaeU . 
Steamera 


Total. 


ItiJy Sailing  ^eaaela . 

Steamers 


Total. 


Paragnay Sailing  veaaels  . 

Steamers 


Total. 


425 


42r> 


3 
15  I 


874 
18.030 


5 
»4 


2. 274 
131.521 


18,  MM 


133.798 


224  j 
220  1 

22.083 
32.814 

218 
213 

34.674 

85.19ft 

453  ' 

54,897 

431 

eo,8?2 

1 

0,038 
2.230 

54 

7 

28,159 
7.U7T 

TOUI 

21 

11.208 

81              38^036 

Sailing  vesselfi  — 

Steamers 

leo 

54,073 

47  '            14,474 
3  1              0,8^1 

Total... 

166 

54,073 

50  '            21  355 

Sailing  vessels 

101 

49.202 

51              2.\  334 

Steamers .• 

9              10. 553 

Total 

101 

49.202 

60              35.887 

Sailing  vessels 

57 
42 

19,502 
78,974 

63  '           26.412 

Steamers 

87!          14<«.127 

Total 

09 

98,476 

150  i         174,539 

Sailing  veaaels 

1 

304 

2  '                33it 

Steamers  

Total 

1 

304 

2  '                338 

171 
148 


73, 216  ; 
198^829  ! 


120  , 
39 


44,413 

47, 171 


319  j        272,045  I 


159 


91, 5M 


7 
44 


3,233  I 
61.800  I 


5 
25 


l..'i4» 
32.213 


51  I  65.033  ' 


30 


95  , 
450 


4.607  I 
87,000  < 


87 
403 


33,761 

1. 001 
77.257 


554 


Umgaay Sailing  vessels 1    1,435 

Steamers ,    1,554 


63,308 
352,550 


447 

1.334 


7a2:H 


21.03e 
301.646 


ToUl. 


2,089 


415,858 


Unknown •  Sailing  vessels  . 

Steamers 


2,740 


1,781  32l7t».'» 

30         n.-»>» 


Total. 


2,740 


30 


Grandtotal Sailing  vessels ,    2,311 

Steamers |    2, 624 


308, 461       1. 147 
878,841  ,    2.233 


11,3.»» 


Total » I    4,835       1,187,302       3,3«)        l,055.i*> 
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RATIO  OF  STEAMERS  TO  SAILING  VESSELS. 

Comparing  these  tables  with  those  of  the  previous  four  years,  we  will 
find  that  every  year  the  ratio  of  steamers  to  sailing  vessels  is  increasing. 
The  per  cent,  of  each  during  the  last  five  years  will  be  seen  irom  the 
following  table: 


Yean. 

Steam, 
per  cent. 

Sail, 
per  cent. 

1878 

08.1 
06.4 
07.0 
71.2 
75.9 

31  9 

1877 

83  6 

1878 

32.4 

18T9 

28.8 
24  1 

1880 

It  appears  from  the  returns  of  the  statistical  department  that  60.6  per 
cent,  of  the  ocean  tonnage  during  the  year  1880  belonged  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  balance  being  distributed  between  Rosario,  Concepcion,  Con- 
cordia, and  other  smaller  towns  up  the  Parana  River. 

The  following  is  the  per  cent,  which  each  flag  had  in  the  foreign 
navigation  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  during  the  last  year,  to  wit: 
English,  38;  French,  14.7;  Argentine,  11.1;  Italian,  9.1;  German,  7.4; 
Brazilian,  6;  Uruguayan,  4.5;  United  States,  3.0;  Spanish,  3.1;  Belgian, 
1.2;  others,  1 .3;  total,  100  per  cent.  And  the  following  is  the  per  cent, 
to  each  nation  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  during  the  same  time, 
to  wit:  Uruguay,  32.9;  England,  16.4;  France,  12.2;  Paraguay,  7.6; 
Belgium,  7;  Brazil,  6.6;  Italy,  4.4;  Germany,  3.9;  United  States,  3.8; 
Spain,  3.4;  Ohili,  2.1;  other  nations,  0.7.    Total,  100  per  cent. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

As  already  stated,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  for  the  year 
ended  December  31, 1880,  amounted  to  $100,564,316,  as  appears  below. 

Imports  subject  to  tariff  duty $43,245,317 

Imports  free  of  tariff  dnty 821,576 

Exports  subject  to  tariff  duty 50,855,126 

Exports  fiee  of  tariff  duty 5,642,297 

Total 100.564,316 

Adding  to  these  figures  the  amount  which  passed  in  transit  for  Bolivia, 
to  wit,  $1,621,622,  and  it  increases  the  figures  to  $102,185,838. 

These  figures  are  based  on  what  are  called  oificial  or  custom-house 
Taluations,on  which  duties  are  collected,  and  do  not  represent  necessarily 
the  true  values  of  the  merchandise.  Indeed  it  is  known  that  the  average 
custom-house  valuation  is  not  much  more  than  two-thirds  the  actual 
value. 

4277 42 
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The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  merchandise  entered  and  cleared 
at  each  custom-honse  in  the  Argenti'ne  Bepublic  during  the  year  1880, 
to  wit: 

Movementa  of  foreign  trade  6y  oustom-hoMtee. 


Custom-houses. 


Total. 


Imports. 


Aj6 

BHradero 

Bella  Vista 

Buenos  Ayres 35, 

Cam|>ana 

Concordia 

CorrieoTes 

Snseuada 

Goya 

GalegnHy 

Galexiiaycbti 

Jvjny 

La  Pas 

La  Victoria 

Menooaa  — 

Parana 

Paso  de  los  Librds 

PatajEones ^ 

Kosario 

Salta 

Santa  F6 

RanPe<1ro 

San  Juan    

San  Nicolas 

Uruguay 

Zarat6 


3, 218 
22,e6U 

14,9U6 

14(1,792 


Exports. 


174, 612 

1»3,227 

:^34.852 

456,458 

37, 122 

29.684 

28.822 

176,527  ! 

57.846 

2. 435 

i,  475.  891 

193. 718 

89.U34 

3.138 

165.8rtl 

140.897 

111.6r»8 

305 


#603,379 

254,839 

16,2«7 

38,600.538 

2,7W 

1,674,616 

37,164 


4.673 

1,450.409 

617. 957 

854.178 


407,245 
386.516 

79,197 
130.248 

14,341 
S,  958, 075 

87,424 

24,5>'9 
7U9.456 
708.495 
8, 0<>8,  in 
672.629 
704,367 


44,166.893  ,    56,497.423 


By  an  examination  of  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Buenos 
Ayres  stands  for  about  81  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  iin]>orts  and 
68  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  exports,  and  about  74  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  foreign  commerce.  Bosario  stands  next  in  order,  while  the 
returns  from  all  the  other  custom-houses  are  quite  insignificant. 

MOVEMENTS  OP  TRADE  ACCORDING  TO  NATIONALITY. 

The  distribution  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic  during 
the  year  1880  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tables : 


Nations. 


Imports. 


Siports. 


ToUL 


Germany 

West  Indies  .. 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

BraxU 

ChUi 

Spain 

Urafuay  

United  SUtes . 

Fntnce 

Holland 

India 

England 

lufy 

Paraguay 

Pern 

Portugal    

Other  nations  . 
Unknown 


I  12,288,852 

131, 334 
2, 403, 001 

445.939 
2, 332. 469 

503.469 
2,394.477 
3. 183. 152 
3, 120. 723 
8. 025,  373 

344. 748 

61.495 

12, 103. 460 

2,  534, 405 

802,805 


48.454 

424,284 

2,968,463 


$2,450,858 
1, 478. 924 

13,883.319 
412,  174 
1, 022. 880 
1,278.008 
1, 189, 147 
1.798.064 
4.961.052 

15, 583, 713 
9,034 


5.168,732 

2,058,890 

46.321 

24,978 

40 

836.491 

3, 925. 707 


94.748,711 

1.61«.:5« 

16, 296.ro 

858.113 

4.255^349 

1,781,567 

3,533.634 

4.981.316 

8.081.7:5 

23,6W.9(« 

353. 7-5 

61.415 

17,272.193 

4, 593,385 

848.  IS< 

24,978 

48,494 

760.775 

6^804,170 


Total 44,066,803  |  56,407,423  |  10e.564.3U 
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COMPARISONS  OF  THE  YEARS  1879  AND  1880. 

GjmpariDg  these  figures  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  it  appears 
that  imports  to  the  Argeutiue  Bepublic  have  iucreased  from  the  follow- 
ing countries : 


Nationa. 


Gennany — 
Wi>«t  Indies 
Boliris  .... 

SSir.".:: 

ChUi 


Increase. 


Nations. 


$70,236 
2,842 
102, 864 
78,56» 
1U8. 2u6 
18L,  Mil 


'■r 


Spain 

Portugal 

Uruguay , 

HoUand 

England    

Other  nations 


Increase. 


1217,441 

0,<)54 

1«  Oil,  650 

4K,089 

73,032 

12,766 


And  they  have  deereaaed  from  the  following : 


Kations. 


Belfiam 

UoitsdSUtes 
Italy 


Dectease. 


I  78,563 

674, 153 

97,358 


Nations. 

Decrease. 

France 

$1,080,176 
82,510 

India 

The  exports  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  comparifig  the  year  1880 
with  the  previous  year,  have  iucreased  to  the  following  countries,  to  wit : 


Nations. 

Increase. 

j           Nations. 

Increase. 

Nations. 

Increase. 

GflTnan  J 

$922. 1«7 

4f 0.328 

42,001 

72,201 

1 
ChUl 

$97,318 

402,336 

347, 195 

1,169,760 

France 

$3,961,852 
9,o:h 

1, 414, 808 

West  Indies      

Spain 

Holland 

Belieiiim 

1  Uruguay 

j  UnitedStites 

England 

BoUria 

Other  nations 

261. 035 

And  the  exports  have  decreased  during  the  same  time  to  the  follow- 
ing countries,  to  wit : 


Nations 

Decresse. 

$1,376,866 
417, 871 

Nations. 

Decrease. 

BraiU 

Portugal 

Peru    

$16, 211 

PsnniaT          

12,092 

■■"»"**    •• 

Taking  the  total  commerce  to  and  from  each  conntrj^  during  the  same 
time,  the  following  show  an  increased  trade,  to  wit: 


Nations. 


Increase. 


Nations. 


Increase. 


Germanv    .. 
Wcwt  Indies 

B<»livia 

rwu 


$1, 173, 163 
46:4, 170 
225.068 
278,679 


Spain $619,777 

Uruguay 1,358,735 

,  United  States I  495,607 

France 2.881,676 


Nations. 


Holland 

England 

Italy        

Other  nations. 


Increase. 


$57,122 

1,487,930 

869,  S35 

273,861 


It  will  be  noticed  that  England  continues  to  occupy  the  first  place  in 
the  amount  of  its  imports  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  France  the 
second,  and  the  United  States,  which  for  the  previous  year  was  third, 
now  falls  back  to  the  fonrth  position. 
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In  exports  France  continues  to  stand  first ;  Belgium  holds  the  second, 
and  England  the  third  position,  while  the  United  States  retains  the 
fourth  place. 

In  the  total  amount  of  commerce  France  still  occupies  the  first  place, 
England  the  second,  Belgium  the  third,  and  the  United  States  the 
fourth. 

PER  CENT.  OP  IMPORTS  FROM  EACH  NATION. 

Taking  the  last  five  years  for  comparison  the  following  table  shows 
the  per  cent  of  imports  into  the  Argentine  Republic  from  each  nation, 
to  wit : 


NatioiiB. 


OennAny 

West  Indies 

Belfcium 

BoliTla 

Brasil 

ChlU 

Spain 

tTruguAy 

TTnitedSUtes 

France 

Holland 

EnelAnd 

Italy 

Parugnay 

Other  nations  and  unknoim 

Total 


187e. 


1877. 


Per emttl  Percent 


5.0 
0.7 
4.0 
0.2 
«.l 
2.5 
(LO 
5.1 
5.4 

23.2 
1.4 

21.0 
8.6 
2.0 
<L9 


100.0 


5.1 
0.4 
4.5 
0.2 

e.3 

1.4 

e.4 

7.7 
5.7 

20.8 
1.2 

24.3 
5.1 
l.« 
0.8 


100.0 


1878. 


1870. 


Per  cent ,  Per  emt 


5.0 

2.7 

0.2 

0.8 

e.4 

e.9 

0.1 

0.8 

6lO 

6w0 

1.2 

0.7 

5.8 

4.9 

4.7 

4.7 

e.5 

8.5 

20.5 

20.8 

0.9 

0.7 

27.2 

28.8 

6l0 

6.9 

1.8 

i.e 

0.2 

10.2 

100.0 

100.0 

1880. 


Percent 

6.2 
0.3 
M 
1.0 
5.3 
1.1 
5.4 
7.1 
7.0 

18.2 
0.8 

27.5 
&7 
1.8 
8.1 

lOOO 


PER  CENT.  OP  EXPORTS  TO  EACH  NATION. 

During  the  same  number  of  years  the  following  table  shows  the  per 
cent,  of  exports  from  the  Argentine  Bepublic  to  each  nation,  to  wit: 


Nations. 

i87e. 

18T7. 

187& 

1879. 

1880L 

Oermany .« 

West  Indies 

Percent 

3.0 

1.9 

30.3 

1.0 

2.e 
e.4 

2.4 
2.9 

5.1 

18.  e 

15.6 
3.9 
0.5 
6.9 

Percent. 

2.8 

li 

1.2 
4.2 
7.5 
L3 
&I 
5.6 
20.5 
12.4 
3.0 
1.2 
5.6 

Percent 

2.7 

LO 

25  5 

o.e 

4.0 
6.7 
2.3 
2.7 
7.0 
26.0 
9.7 
2.2 
1.0 
7.8 

Percent 
8.2 
2.1 
29.0 
0.7 
6l9 
2.5 
1.5 
8.0 

ao 

24.0 
7.0 
3.4 
LO 
&5 

1     w 

SelEiom 

21.6 

Bolivia 

0.7 

Brazil  

3.4 

Chili 

13 

Spain 

2.0 

Uni^ay 

Jt2 

United  Slates 

&)? 

France '. 

27.6 

Kngland ,--,^,^^,- ^^^, ._,.., 

Oil 

ItaTv 

3.6 

Paragnay 

0.1 

other  nations  and  nnl^nown , -r--^-- 

7.6 

Tothl 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loaoi 

100.0 
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PER  CENT.  OP  TOTAL  TRADE  OF  EACH  NATION. 

Aud  now  taking  the  imports  and  exports  united  for  the  same  nnm 
ber  of  years,  the  following  table  will  show  the  per  cent,  of  the  trade  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  which  each  nation  has  enjo^^ed,  to  vilt : 


Nations. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Germany 

Percent 
8.0 
1.4 

19.0 
0.7 
4.1 
4.7 
8.0 
3.8 
5.2 

20.5 
0.7 

19.5 
5.1 
1.2 
6.3 

Percent 
3.0 
1.4 

17.4 
.  0.7 
5.2 
4.6 
3.7 
5.3 
5.7 

20.4 
0.7 

18.0 
4.0 
1.4 
7.6 

Percent 
4.0 
1.0 

15.2 
0.4 
5.0 
8.3 
4.1 
3.8 
6.8 

23.0 
0.6 

19.1 
4.2 
1.2 
8.3 

Percent 
3.9 
1.2 

18.3 
0.7 
6.0 
1.6 
3.1 
3.9 
8.2 

22.4 
0.3 

17.0 
4.6 
1.3 
7.5 

Percent 
4.7 

Weatlndiea 

1.6 

Belffhim 

16.2 

Bolivia 

0.8 

Braxil 

4.2 

Chili 

1.7 

S|Mdii 

8.5 

rni|ru»y 

United  SUtes 

4.9 
8.0 

Fmooe  

23.4 

Holland 

0.3 

Eoglmnd 

17.1 

ItaJj 

4.5 

Paraguay  .... .• 

0.8 

Otb«r  nMionn  and  nnknownT -.,.. 

8.8 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

DETAILS  OP  COMMERCE. 

A  complete  exhibit  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic 
for  the  year  1880  will  be  found  in  the  following  tables.  They  show  at 
a  glance  not  only  what  articles  of  import  and  export  together  with  their 
official  values  made  up  the  total  trade,  but  what  parts  of  it  respectively 
belonged  to  each  country  doing  business  with  this  Republic.  I  would 
stat«  that  these  tables  are  official,  having  been  prepared  in  the  statis- 
tical office  of  the  nation. 

Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880. 
IMP0BT8  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY. 


Articles. 

QoanUty. 

Customs 
valne. 

Whence. 

OUve  otl  (tlna)               

,,   UlOfiTAIDII.  . 

883 

135.667 

212.539 

253,973 

i;i64 

2, 142, 2H1 

3.492 

163.445 

$238 

39,718 

62.748 

76,401 

306 

650,400 

1,026 

54,366 

nelffium. 

Do 

do 

Spain. 

Ui-nguay. 

France. 

I>0 

Do 

do.... 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Other  countries. 

Do 

Do 

do.... 

do... 

Do 

do.... 

Unknown. 

Total 

2, 933, 344 

833,428 

doEons.. 

do... 

Olive  oil  (botUes) 

Do 

9 

313 

12,074 

5 

1,504 

78 

23 

837 

31,398 

14 

8,482 

195 

Spain. 
Urujeuay. 
Prance. 
Enslaud. 

Do 

Do    

do.... 

do.... 

Do 

do. ... 

ItHly. 
Unknn^rn. » 

Do 

: do.... 

Total 

13.963 

85,949 

liters.. 

KeiMWino 

1.630 

141 

3,610 

315,077 

4.876,029 

1.710 

397,454 

130 

12 

289 

25.339 

842.922 

136 

81,586 

Germany. 

Chill. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  Btutes. 

Bn^ltind. 

Do 

Do 

do.... 

do.... 

Do 

Do 

Do «... 

do.... 

do.... 

do    . 

J>o 

do.... 

Unknown. 

Total 

5, 505, 651 

400, 414 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  RepubHc  for  ike  year  1880 — Continaed. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY-Continued. 


Articles. 

Qnantity. 

Customs  1         whMi«t 
Talue.             Whence. 

Alcohols 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

liters.- 

do  ... 

do.... 

do... 

do  ... 

do.... 

do  ... 

624,974 

97,838 

73 

813, 28? 

269,669 

1.526,219 

3,108 

1,800 

2,781 

70,274 

$78. 587    Qermany. 
14,265  1  Belgium. 
U     Bolivia. 
81,457  '  Spain. 
34.998  1  Unignay. 
212. 328  ,  United  States. 
435     France. 

1)0 

do.... 

261  ,  England. 

262  luily. 

8, 123     Unknown. 

Do 

Do     

do  ... 

do.... 

kilograms.. 

do.... 

do  ... 

do  ... 

do.... 

..  do  ... 

Total 

2,910.018 

381.087 

Wire,  for  fencing 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

440.841 
2.214,730 

657.726 

49,350 

1.194,527 

8.486,811 

403, 58:» 

22.443 
136,895 

86,197 
4,940 

86,430 
462.135 

21,393 

Genrnmy. 

Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Do 

do  ... 

Unknown. 

Total 

13,447,570 

770,433 

Germany. 

Jewelry - 

" 

16.268 

iL;:::::::::;:::::::::::;::::. ::::::.::::::;.:::": 

24 

1,175 

5.717 

2,593 

242,  337 

Belgium. 

Do      

Braxii. 

Do 

Uruguay. 

Do 

United  Stttes. 

Do 

KrannA. 

Do 

4,426  I  England. 
3,567  '  Italy. 

Do 

Do  

336     Unknown. 

Belgium. 
Uruguay. 
United  States. 
Holland. 

Ptragusy. 
Unknown. 

Total 



276.448 

kUograms.. 

do... 

do  ... 

do... 

do  ... 

SUrch 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

52,  795 
59,910 
521,8:<9 

9.850 
13,732 

2.461 
29,223 
1R.389 

10.446 
6.882 

62,9Si 
1.K72 
2,788 
468 
3.067 
1,778 

Do 

Do 

Do 

do... 

do.... 

do... 

Total 

705. 199 

90.232 

Hemptf'n  shoes /. 

6^609 

Snain. 

5.324  '  UmraaT. 

Do 

12,376 

France. 

Do 

1.666 

J80 

4,008 

Knglaod. 
Other  conntiiea 

Do 

Do - 

Total          

1      30^963 

kilograms.. 

do.... 

do.... 

Birdseed 

Do 

Do    

3.182 

372 

20 

255 

30 

2 

Spain. 

iTruguay. 

Italy. 

Total 

3,674 

1           287 

nnmber.. 

Plows                       

13 

82 

•8,930 

14 

194 

1             65 

1           724 
1      22.854 
1           299 
1        1,847 

Braxii. 

Do 

Do 

do.... 

do.... 

Umguay. 
United  States. 

Do 

Do 

do.... 

do.... 

England. 
Unknown. 

Total 

4,288 

1      26,789 

Arms  (of  all  kinds) 

4.992 

66,650 

229 

a 

3.r.20 

7.8%5 

8,478 

24,240 

Germany. 

Do                 ..         

Belgium. 

Do 

BnuiL 

Do 

ChiU. 

Do 

&»in. 
UnlS*5tat«. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Frsnoe. 
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Foreign  trade  of  ike  Argentine  Sepuhliofor  the  year  1880 — Continued. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY-Continned. 


ArUdes. 

Quantity. 

Customs 
valae. 

Whence. 

ArmA(of  allkinda)... 

$20,846 

871 

223 

4.909 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  conntries. 

Do  

Do 

Do - 

Unknown. 

Total 

137,311 



Saildlfw  and  hamcM4 

9  330 

r>Amnanv 

Uo 

706     BAiffifinK' 

Do 

123 

789 

16,692 

10. 805 

Bolivia. 

Do  

Chili. 

Do 

Uruguay. 

Ho 

Do 

6  519     France. 

Do 

55. 366  '  England. 
212     ItAlv. 

Do 

Do  

20 
2.225 
6,912 

Paragaay. 
Other  countries. 

Do 

Do 

Unknown. 

T^»t^l  ....... .......  ..... 



108,699 

kilograniB.. 

do 

Rica 

Do       * 

3. 2I».  621 
440.463 

1,437,061 

1,450 

1.539.992 

2.  086,  510 

Ha 

466.658 

258, 141 

35,008 

20 

116,415 

116 

122,504 

205,241 

7 

88,662 

G-ennan.v. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

ParaiEuay. 

Unknown. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do    

do.... 

do  ... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

Do 

do.... 

Total 

9, 238, 931 

777, 114 

11,  144 

6,960 

11 

2..'S38 

2,797 

30.932 

17,678 

28.802 

86,930 

659 

23.443 

29.618 

814 

1.413 

2.425 

14.375 

Ocrmany. 
B«*ltdum. 

Do  

D«» 

Bulivla. 

l>o         .... ^ 

BraxiL 

Do T. 

Chill. 

Do  

Spain. 
Uniguay. 
United  States. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

France. 

Do 

Hollauil. 

Do 

England. 
liaVv. 

Do 

Do      .     . 

Piiraguay. 
Portugal. 
Other  countries. 

Do  - 

Do ' 

iS::;:;;:::.:;;:::::::;;;:;:::::;; :::::":::::::  ::i'     ":.- 

Unknown. 

Total 

210,536 

kllograma.. 

do... 

do  .. 

do.... 

do  ... 

Sogar.  white «. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

l>o 

550 

4,811.027 

42 

2, 049,  68:{ 

67.166 

89  530 

10, 5:)0 

970, 779 

74 

618,707 

6 

210.500 

7.432 

5,337 

1.629 

132.201 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

(Uiili. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

do... 

do.... 

do.... 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 

Total 

7, 439. 307 

975.886 

kilograms.. 

do 

do... 

do... 

do  ... 

do.... 

Sapv,  white,  cruabed 

Do 

Do 

Do 

22 

1,083.287 

449,2:18 

1.911 

23.228 

(f3.341 

3 

119.607 

53,401 

210 

2,555 

8.940 

Bolivia. 

Btazil. 

Uruguay. 

Italy. 

Other  conntries. 

Unknown. 

Total 

1. 641, 022 

184,706 

kilograms.. 

do.... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Sugar,  refined 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

428,606 

2, 722, 251 

472 

19,530 

881,962 

81.430 

477,878 

72 

3.418 

142,368 

Oermany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 
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Foreign  tr€Ldeofihe  Argentine  RepMiofor  the  year  1890— Contiaaed. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY-Contiiiued. 


Articles. 


Sagar,  refilled 

kilograiDs . . 

l>o 

do 

Do 

Do 

do.... 

do... 

Do ! 

do  .. 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do... 

Total -- 

Xilea 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

..... .......do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do 

Total , 

Distilled  lianoTS  

liters.. 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do '. 

do  ... 

Do 

do... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do  .. 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do  ... 

Do 

do 

Do 

do... 

Total 

Distilled  liquors  (bottled) 

Do 

dosens.. 

do  ... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do    

do  ... 

Do 

do.... 

Do u 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do 

Do 

do  ... 

Do 

do  ... 

Do 

do  ... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Total 

Do 

liters.. 

do.... 

Do 

do  .. 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do... 

Do 

do 

Do 

do.... 

Do ... 

do 

Do 

do  .. 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do 

Do 

do.... 

Total 

Fermented  liqaors,  wines  (bottled) 

Do 

dozens. 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do  ... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Quantity. 


788.487 

8, 134, 085 

1,344.912 

898,880 

10.154 

60,253 

1, 308. 136 


Customs 
value. 


$140, 188 
560,101 
224,042 
156,338 
1,777 
10,544 
228.026 


WbeDoe. 


11,547.818  2.026,122 


•   si 

212 

35 

5,464 

4 

16 

262 


6,030 


1.273,589 

478,123 

560.012 

199,327 

844. 218 

200.461 

852,192 

121. 557 

17,  810 

1,114 

21.136 

1,184,226 


14 

1,601 

6,222 

455 

98.378 

180 

164 

4.886 


106,930 


104.725 

128,509 

42.347 

49,187 

21.235 

93.899 

55.514 

69,366 

18.686 

3,0U2 

lUO 

3.030 

77,470 


Fnited  States. 

France. 

HoUaod. 

Engkuid. 

Italy. 

Other  ooontriea. 

Unknown. 


Gennany. 

Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


6, 158. 459      657, 


4.897 

1,473 

50 

9 

178 

9,570 

45 

98,390 

50 

3.415 

4,148 

24 

18 

2,662 


124.829 


46,711 

12.894 

240 

96,000 

23, 156, 769 

2. 532, 251 

18,586,650 

270 

126,250 

1,338,431 

10,606 

62,065 

174, 601 

8,719,870 


14. 

6,4.10 

288 

30 

678 

87,663 

308 

880.731 

108 

11.032 

18,228 

114 

54 

10,183 


480,081 


6,614 

2,243 

66 

6.580 

1.835  073 

210,030 

1,625,269 

108 

14,621 

122,351 

1.628 

22,!«59 

15,362 

277,130 


51,863,718  4,140.934 


8,387 

618 

184 

1.8U2 

5.065 

80 


10,108 

2,352 

714 

4,763 

17,647 

190 


Gennany. 
I  Antilles. 

Belgium. 

BrasiL 

Spain. 
I  Uruguay. 
1  France. 
I  Holland. 

EuEland. 

Paraguay. 
Other  countries. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

CbiU. 

Spain. 

Uruguay, 

United  Ststes. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

Other  oountxies. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Boiiria. 

Brazil 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paragnav. 

PortngaL 

Other  oonntnea 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

BraBiL 

Spain. 

TJrugnay 

United  States. 
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Foreiffn  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  ike  ytar  1880><Joiitinaed. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Articlea. 


Quantity. 


Caatoms 
value. 


Whence. 


Feimented  liquors,  wines  (bottled) dosens. 


uo 

Do 

nu.... 

do... 

Do       

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Total 

Beer  in  caaka 

liters.. 

Do 

i do 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do 

Do 

do.... 

Total     ... 

Beer  (bottled) 

dozens.. 

dT:    :;;;;; ......;.... 

do 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

e do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do     

do.... 

Do 

do 

Total - 

Liqueurs .-.- 

.dozens. . 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do    

do.... 

Do .A 

Do JW. 

do.... 

do.... 

Do           

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Total 

Wax  candles 

., Ulo£ranis . . 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

: do.... 

Do 

Do   

do.... 

Do 

do 

Do 

Do 

do.... 

do.... 

Do 

dn  _. 

ToUl 

Ship  chandlery. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Da 


Total. 


Cocoa. 


Do 

•.v::..;....::..::f.do.::: 

Do 

.......do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.__. 

Total 

44,410 

1,894 

24,996 

450 

4,400 

197 

3.405 


90,392 


2,936 
900 
600 

1,200 
28,024 


33,863 


24,635 

16. 411 

9 

3,262 

2U2 

4.268 

31,236 

667 

148 

18, 671 


99,300 


1.395 

155 

62 

920 

5,092 

150 

13 

33 

96 


7,906 


1.667 

232,466 

40, 747 

25 

59.224 

99.700 

37.074 

2.104 

15. 813 


488,820 


2,235 
1.415 
5,696 
16.318 
33,050 
2,832 


$152, 724 

7,981 

87,379 

1,710 

18,55» 

762 

0.451 


France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Para^ay. 

Portugal. 

Other  coiintriea. 

Unknown. 


314,329 


424  I  Oermany. 
130     Belglain. 
95     Unitofl  States. 
180  I  Holland. 
4,456     England. 


27 


5,311 


Italy. 


1     ,A.        4»    , 


51, 481  Germany.  N^ii  ^.r< 

35.084  Belgium. 

25  Chill. 

«,  819  Uruguay. 

435  United  {states. 

7,719  France. 

66, 955  England. 
1, 583  I  Italy. 

317  Other  countries. 

42, 278  Unknown. 


212,  C 


4,820 

625 

94 

4,8.^3 

12.050 

1,060 

81 

301 

623 


24,907 


400 

66,296 

9,736 

6 

15,080 

24,009 

10,058 

528 

3,283 


119.306 


8,040 

0,504 

742 

6.571 

2,453 

1,400 

45,b46 

87,804 

614 

7,044 


110, 017 


578 

855 

1,300 

4,000 

8,315 

700 


61,546        16,437 


Oermany. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

Uraguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  coqntries. 

UnknoWh. 


Germany. 

B<'lgium. 

Uruguay. 

United  Statea. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 
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Fortign  trade  of  ike  Argentine  BepuhUo  far  the  ^ear  1880 — Continued. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 

Qnuitity. 

Customa 
▼alne. 

Whence. 

Coffee 

I>o 

kilograraa.. 

do  ... 

13.860 

1,957 

1, 333, 611 

249. 6W 

51,528 

99,476 

10, 740 

282 

16,380 

25, 2M 

•»?}| 

Belgium. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

do.... 

do... 

- do  ... 

36.1.657     BniziL 
66, 601     Uruirnay. 
13. 727     France. 
36. 147     Eoieland. 
2, 907     Italv. 

go        P.*««n.«r 

Do 

Do 

Do 

f^^ 

Do 

Do 

do... 

do.... 

4,833 
6.799 

Otht-r  countriea. 
Unknown. 

Total 

1.804.784 

498.588 

Lime kilograroa . . 

Do do 


Total. 


Leather,  boota,  shoea,  &c . 
Do. 


Do  . 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


502.478 
2,400  ' 


604.878 


1, 916     rmeuai 
38     Unknown 


1,954  ; 


16,710 

77,744 

2,650 

195 

624 

35.704 

53 

160, 174 

120,}<20 

480 

17.657  ; 

12.855 


Total 4.54.668 


Type 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total . 


•I 


20 
18 

1.2,52 
730 

1,000 
80 

%\ 


Germany. 

Itelginm. 

Btasil. 

ChilL 

SfMiin. 

UiufEuav. 

rniiM  dtAtes. 

Fran<*e. 

Kngland. 

ItaTv. 

()th««r  countriea. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 
Umi^uay. 
France. 

Pnraguay. 
Other  countriea. 
Unknown. 


3,807  I 


Pit  coal kilograma.. 


-I 


Do 
I>o 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 

do... 

do.... 

do  ... 

do..-. 

do.... 

do.... 


009.941 
2U7.238 
330.105 
8,017,354 
431, 351 
48,500.603 
669.  r06 
896.341 


9.104 
2,073 
8,3K2 
30.175 
4,314 
486,487 
6.697 
8,961 


Total I  56,962,170       551,193 


Coke kilograma. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


892,176  I 

426.218  I 

61.015 

14,895,176 

200,287 


4,706 
5,113 
732  ; 
178,417 
2,445  I 


Total 15,983,872  191,413  | 

Carriairea 616  : 

Do  I  1,250 

Do '  1.019  ' 

Do 4,605  I 

Do I  5,200  I 

Do 640 

Do 80 

Do 2,620  ' 


ToUl. 


TVaz  (raw  material) kilojcrams. 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 

Do do.... 


Total. 


Germany. 
BflffiuDi. 
Fruimay. 
United  Stetea. 
France. 
England. 
Other  countriea. 
Unknown. 


BraxIL 
Urufcuay. 
Fmnce. 
Knf;Iand. 
Other  countriea. 


Germany. 
Uruguav. 
United  Statfia. 
France. 
Kn  IE  land. 
Italy. 
Paragnay. 
Unknown. 


.1      16.030  ■ 


276  , 

20 
164  I 

80  ! 


276    Germany. 

10     Brasll. 
164  I  Uruguay. 

40  !  France. 


549  I 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880— Continued. 
IHPORTS  SUBJBCT  TO  DDTr^-Contiimed. 


Articles. 


Wm  work. , 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.Ulograins. 

do  .. 

do  .. 

do... 

do  .. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do  .. 

do... 

do  . 


Total. 


Cigars.... 
Do  . 


.thoaMinds. 
do... 


Total. 


Cinrs kilof^rams. 

Do r.do  .. 

Do y, do . . . 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do  .. 

Do : do... 

Do do  .. 


Total. 


Cigarettea  (ColoradoAR hundreds . 

Do....: T. do... 

Do do... 


Total. 


Cigaretfea  (negros) thonsAnds. 

Do do  ... 


Total. 


Qoantity. 


Coppvr  and  brass kilograms. 

Copper  plate kilo^ntuns. 

Do do  ... 

Do do  ... 

Do do  ... 

Do  do  ... 

Do do  ... 


Total. 


Copper  aod  brass  work  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


51 

1,157 

65 

43 

16.424 

5,138 

23,000 

2, 052 

2,484 

1, 203 


Customs 
vfUae. 


$254 


234 

31 

695 

39 

26 

0,897 

3.330 

13, 3U0 

1,234 

1,490 

721 


52,016 


81 

19,148 

93 

13,934 

25U 

2, 319 

520 

8,744 

18.582 

13,707 

46.861 

12,658 

3M5 

0,244 


30.997 


171 
65 


236 

25, 781 

419 

16, 959 

125 

8,379 

2;  247 

8.383 

16.005 

46,709 

38,413 

6,331 

1.840 

9,938 


Whence. 


Unknown. 

Grermsny. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

BraziL 

Chili. 

Suain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Belgium. 
Psragnay. 


Germany. 

Antilles. 

Bflirium. 

Boliria. 

BraxU. 

Spain. 

Uitiguay. 

France. 

England. 

Itiilv. 

Farsguay. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


141, 461       175, 029  I 


20  '  50  I  Uruguay. 

1,090  3,690  >  l*>ancu. 

20  80  I  England. 


1,130  3,820  ' 


2,744  I 
1,433  I 


5.488  I  BraziL 
8,348     (Truguay. 


4,177 


1,009 


3.003 

650 

6,255 

5,570 

240 

101 


16,828 


8,348 


605  I  Belgium. 


1,812 

163 

8,510 

2,084 

72 

66 


8,312 


Total 

Co«o« kilograms. 

Fire-works 

Do 

Do 


1,322 

2,821 

15 

2.150 

2  710 

12,002 

20,441 

1,722 

00 

1.657 


45,800 


26,123 


23.141 


6,972 
5,697 
3,816 


Uruima5'. 

France. 

Eneland. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

I  lUtfuay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Other  countries. 
Unknown. 


Bolivia. 

Germany. 
Uruguay. 
United  Statea. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepuhlic  for  the  year  1880— Continued. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY-Continned. 


Articles. 

Qnaotlty. 

Castoms 
value. 

Whence. 

Fire*  works. - 

$336 
1,983 

Italv. 

l>o 

T^nknown* 

Total 

18.623 

Various  provlsionB 

1,272 

8,208 

271 

5,663 

106 

5.419 

48,562 

7.936 

28,186 

Gf^rmany. 
Brlciam. 

Do 

Do 

Bolivia. 

Do 

Bmsil. 

Do 

Chili. 

Do 

Spsin. 
Urnjfiiay. 
United  States. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

PrsDee. 

Do 

292 
26.289 
88.269 
15.219 
5«L 
421 
2,844 

Holland. 

Do 

England. 
Italy. 
ParaKuay. 
Portngal. 
Other  conntriea. 

Do 

Do 

Do .*. :... 

Do 

Do 

Unlcnown. 

Total 

234,538 

Preserres - 

1,322 

546 

240 

23 

10.302 

15,531 

6,297 

67.498 

24,947 

25, 179 

53 

1,278 

1,095 

14.567 

Germany. 

Belf^nm. 

finiinl. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chili. 

Do 

Spsin. 
Urajfuay. 
United  Statea. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

France. 

Do 

Enslaiid. 

Do 

ItolvT 

Do 

Paraguay. 
Portogaf. 
Othi'T  count  riisft* 

Do 

Do ^ 

Do ?. 

Unknown. 

Total 

168,968 

Glassware 

2,345 

^^ 

96 

25 

12,497 

Germsny. 
Belaiani. 

Do 

Do 

Snain. 
Urufnu^y. 
United  States. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fmnro^ 

Do 

1,561  '  Knffljinil. 

Do 

279 
647 

Other  countriea. 

Do 

Unknown. 

Total 

23,732 

Draira 

103,262 

7.873 

472 

12,818 

509 

39,903 

50,633 

160,083 

380 

291,926 

42,575 

613 

8,726 

81,433 

Germany. 
B^-lAinm. 

Do 

Do 

BraziL 

Do 

Chili. 

Do 

Spain. 
Lrufniay. 
United  States. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

France. 

Do 

Holland. 

Do 

ParajKuay. 
Other  ooantriea. 

Do  .                '. 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

.. 

Unknown. 

" "•• • * 

Total 

■ 

754,706 

Spices 



2L442 

a  149 

41 

39,826 

21.714 

5.991 

6.062 

820 

12,597 

Crermany. 

lii"":""":;:;  i.;i::::;:::"'"::!:. :::... !!..!!. . 

Bt-lglunT. 
ChiB. 

Do 

Do 

Spain. 
Tfrngaay. 
United  SUtes. 

Do 

Do 

De 

France. 

Do 

Holland. 

Do 

Kngland. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  gear  ISSO—Continned. 
IMPOSTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 

Qoantity. 

Cnstoms 
valne. 

Whence. 

Spices....* 

$45,840 

354 

71 

4.804 

Italy. 
Portngsl. 
Othor  conntiries. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Unknown. 

Total 

145. 711 

kilograms.. 

do  .... 

do.... 

Tia.iBffot« 

3,100 

82,252 

1,284 

1.250 

13,220 

510 

Unknown. 

Total 

36^735 

14,080 

Tin-work 

108 

TtAlcHntn. 

Do 

168  1  France. 

Do 

2  802      fCncrlAnH. 

Total 

2,868 

kilograms.. 

do 

do.... 

Farina 

Do 

Do 

J.  409. 083 

2, 220. 534 

11,283 

03, 558 

156,263 

700 

Brazil. 

Uruguay. 

Unknown. 

Uruguay. 
Yraxkce, 
Italy. 
Unknown. 

Total 

3.640.900 

250,611 

kilograms.. 

do 

Macaroni 

Do 

10,872 

1.598 

54,641 

10.969 

2,008 

305 

12,465 

2,625 

Do 

Do 

do.... 

do... 

Total 

78.080 

17,403 

Matches  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


5,410 

000 

158 

25,062 

11,824 

8,188 

262.018 

2.500 

40.108 


ToUl ! '    361,158 


Preserred  fruits. 
Do....  ... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


•i- 


Total. 


Fresh  fruits. 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do  ... 
Do  .... 
Do  .... 
I>o  .... 


Genu  any. 

Belgium. 

ChiU, 

Uru^rnay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 
4. 346     Spain. 
1,443     l/ruguay. 
4, 685     Prance. 


737 
6,466 

526 
1,000 

081 


20,208 


England. 
Italy. 
Portugal. 
Other  countries. 
Unknown. 


36  I  Germany. 
158  I  Bolivia. 
337     Brazil. 
680  I  Spain. 
353  ■  Uruguay. 
1,  768  I  Italy. 
100  j  Paraguay. 


Total. 


Dried  fruits. 
Do..... 

Do 

Do..... 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do  .... 
Do.... 
Do..... 


Total. 


3.432 


611 
101 
148 
2,838  I 
8,178  ' 
20,366  I 
264  I 
6,  557 
740 
41,000 
6 
1,402  ; 

83,204 


J 

I  Germany. 

I  Belgium. 

Bolivia. 
I  Chill. 

Spain. 
I  Uruguay. 
I  United  States. 
'  France. 
'  England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 
'  Unknown. 


I  by 


Google 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepnblicfor  the  year  1680->Cantinaed. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DU I Y-Continued. 


Articles. 


Flour 

kiloflnnms.. 

Do 

do 

Po 

do  .... 

Du 

rto  ... 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do  ... 

Do 

do  .... 

Do 

do... 

Total 

Iron  and  steel,  in  bulk 

Do 

kilograms.. 

du  . ... 

Do 

do  .... 

Do 

do  .... 

Do 

do  ... 

Do 

do  .... 

Do 

du.... 

Do 

do...- 

Total 

Hardware. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.., 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Quantity. 


Customs ' 
value. 


Whence. 


120 

76 

87S.784 

854.476 

18,300 

11. 375 

1.328 

2,340 

1.425 


1, 265, 174 

536 

800,388 

644 

260,881 

16,300 

18.264 

8, 205. 476 

173, 159 


9, 080, 648 


$10    Beliriom. 
11     Bolivia. 
70,059  .  Brasil. 
27, 709     UrufTuay. 
1, 509    United  States. 
1, 818     France. 
166     England. 
187     Other  oouatiies. 
114  .  Unknown. 


101, 577  I 


15 

15.153 

59 

14,209 

],2M1 

1,073 

466,993 

8,890 


Germany. 
Belgium. 
Chili. 
Unignav. 
Uniu-d  SUtes. 

England. 
Unknown. 


607,733  I 


Total. 


Thread,  flax . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


22,715 

820 

207,673 

25 

82 

253 

263 

63,439 

121, 100 

264.977 

1.053,747 

5.284 

22 

125 

9.470 

84,750 


i  Germany. 

AutiUes. 
I  IVlginm. 

Bolivia. 
I  Brssil. 

Chili. 

>  Spain, 
umgnar. 
United  States. 
France. 

,  England. 
1  Italy. 
Pamgnav. 

>  Portugal. 
Other  conntriea. 
Unknown. 


1,  n4. 154 


275  i  Germany. 
3,974  '  Belgium. 

321     Chili. 
1, 942     Uruguay. 

237     Fiance. 


Total. 


Do    *^' :::::::::::::::::: 

:v.::v:::::::r:r.':do.:.\ 

Do 

do  ... 

Do 

do  .... 

Do 

do  .... 

Do       

do 

Do ^. 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do             

do 

Do     

do 

Total 

Thread,  cotton. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


1.476 
17,467 

1.678 
22 

8.718 
243 

5.096 
85,951 

1,804 

^520 


69,975 


Total. 


Ill,  159 
602 

fsr*- 

2,215 

Other  conntrief . 

8,884 

Unknowiu 

124,609 

380 

Gennany. 

6,102 

Belgium. 

665 

Chili. 

8 

Spain. 

1,569 
101 

rniguav. 
United  gUtea. 

2,009 

France. 

19.780 

England. 

854 

July. 

1.119 

Unknown. 

32.547 

1,010 

Germany. 

815 
4.840 

^!^- 

4,238 

Uruguay. 

2.514 

United  ^Utes. 

1.361 

Franoe. 

79,422 

England. 

273 

Italy. 

835 

PMragua.T. 

228 

Other  eonntriea. 

20,880 

Unknown. 

116,416  1 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  BepubUofor  ike  year  IdSO — Continued. 
IMPORTS  SUBJBCT  TO  DUTY—Continiied. 


Articles. 


Q««.Ut,.    C^^ne"" 


"Whence. 


'iliread  other  kinds  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


$15  '  Germany. 

95     Belgiom. 

89  I  Chili. 
209  I  Urupnar. 
8^8  I  United  States. 
486     France. 
5^  431     England. 


Total. 


12 
618 


7,343 


Tin, in  sheets kilograms.. 

Do do  .... 

Do do  .... 

IH> do  .... 

Do do  ... 


3,183  I 
41, 492 
480 
350,383 
41, 139  I 


286 

8,949 

48 

32, 961 

4, 03.1 


Total. 


436,677  I      41.277 


Tinware  . 
Do.. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total. 


Agrlcdltnral  implements . 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total. 


246 

383 

4 

122 

70 

622 

652 

10. 127 

201 

28 
837 

13.292 


Italy. 
Unknown. 


Brazil. 
UrufTuaT. 
United  States. 
England. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

tfiuguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Enjiland. 

Italy. 

Other  conntries. 

Unknown. 


854 

5.59 

IS.-) 

1.062 

29,904 

2,184 

26,394 

80 

6,0-^8 

66,750  I 


Germany. 

Bi'lgium. 

Chili. 

Umgnav. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


0*                                                                 r -        .                      ...| 

Do      

Do::::::::;;:::::::::;:::::::::;:::::::::::.. :..:::.:;:::;;;;;;: 

Do              

Do           ' 

Do 1 

Do 1 

Do ' 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Total..: ' 

24,410 

10 

2,796 

100 

30 

4.467 

700 

36,894 

3,108 

7,356 

72 

808 

8,451 


I  Germany. 
Antilles. 
Helgltim. 
Brazil. 
Spain. 
Uruguay. 
United  States. 
?^ian<'e. 
England. 
Italy. 
Paragnay. 
Oi  her  countries. 
Unknown. 


I      84,211 


Mathematical  iBstrnments. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total. 

Pwftamedsoap.. 

Do ... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


445  Germany. 

130  Uruguay. 

247  I  United  States. 

5.303  I  France. 

8,047  ,  England. 

728  Italy. 

112  I  Other  countries. 


10,012  ' 

1.7.14  Germany. 

1,200  Belgium. 

105  Brazil. 

61  Chili. 

216  Uruicnav. 

615  United  Slates. 

2,395  Frano 
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672  COMMERCIAL   BELATIONS. 

Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bfpuhliofor  the  year  1880~Continaed. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 


Perftiraed  toap  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total. 

Ordinary  soap  . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


Hams kilograms.. 

Do  do  ... 

Do do 

Do V do  .... 

Do flo  .... 

Do do  — 

Do do  .... 

Do do 


Total. 


Gas  flxtnres . 
Do  .... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


SI: 

Do. 


Total. 


Preserved  vegetables. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Do 


Total. 


Books  and  stationery . 
Do 


Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Quantity. 


904 

73 

1.405 

118 

2,580 

40,238 

710 

81 


46,127 


Customs 
valae. 


$12,219 

0 

225 

1.155 


20,024 


123 

99 

2,036 

420 

484 

288 

828 

90 

42 

95 


4.005 


484 

39 

874 

65 

1.379 

21. 249 

395 

44 


24,529 


6,931 

8^634 

13 

2,530 

24.329 

10,754 

27,653 

96 

8,754 


84.694 


.1. 


21 

25 

2.160 

2.043 

8,734 

8.729 

34.5.%8 

178 

5,205 

204 

550 

"57^416 

21,325 

231 

451 

18,326 

14,  411 

10,780 

89,164 

26 

54.671 

11,465 

501 

13.648 

4,193 


Total ' !    253,755 


Barthenware  and  porcelain  Jars . 

Do 

Do 

Do 


I 


10, 701 

1.822 

463 

14.520 


Whenoe. 


Bni^land. 

Itoly. 

Other  coantriea. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  dutes. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 
Snain. 
TTrugnay. 
United  States. 
France. 
England. 
Other  countries. 
UnlLuown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Bolivia. 

BmxiL 

ChilL 

Snain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

ItaTy. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Snsiin. 

Uruguay. 

Unit«^  States. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Itoly. 

PortugaL 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 
B«>lginra. 
Uruguay. 
Francs. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepublicfor  the  year  1880— Continued. 
IMPORTS  SUBJBCT  TO  DUTr— Continned. 


Articles. 


|Q^tity.  |C;«f^^"^«| 


Whence. 


Serthenware  and  porcelaiii  (flue)  . 

Do 

Do... 


Total  . 


Same  (01 


(ordinary) 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


Totol  . 


.1      $7. 827     England. 

.|  626  I  Italy. 

.,  730  I  Unknown. 


36,  689  I 


22,505 

5, 329 

2 

106 

5,933 

269 

15, 175 

73,624 

5 

5,872 


PierglaaeeB  square  meters. 

De do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total. 


Indian  corn k  ilograms  . 

Timber  for  bailding square  meters. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total. 


Lomber: 

Pine  and  ivprace  (rongh) square  meters. 

"^"  do... 


Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 


do... 
do... 
do... 
.do... 


3,102 

181 

1,822 

1,150 


6,637 


2,570 

888 

10,  051 

480,609 

350 

31, 748 

6,503 

6,830 


536,988 


120 
20,514 
2, 003, 401 
77,'450 
10,667 
10,284 


Total 


Same  for  yeneering square  meters. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total  . 


Same  for  cabinet  work square  meters. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 


.do... 

do 

do 

do. 

do 
.do. 


Total  . 

Cabinet  work: 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


9,122,526 


5,476 

007 

14,711 

40 


21.224 


3,041 
3,100 
3.453 
115,703 
3,217 
3,406 
318 


133.138 


Total  . 


Sandrtes.. 

Do 

Do 


128,820 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

ChiB. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  Sta 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


tes. 


1, 695    Germany. 
12, 350  I  Belgium. 
1, 168  I  Uruguay. 
6, 150  I  France. 
26     Unknown. 


21, 380  I 


53 

330 

4,807 

243,650 

330 

18,301 

3,252 

3,886 


274,655 


48 
0,168 
837,247 
28.752 
4,267 
4,123 


883,605 


1.181 


Paraguay. 
Germany. 
Uruguay. 
United  Bta 
Italy. 
Paraguay. 
Other  countries. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 
Uruguay. 
United  8< 
England. 
Other  countries. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 


101  !  Belgium. 


2,055 
17 


4,344 


France. 
Italy. 


3.057  I  Germany. 
2,170  I  Spain. 
2.872  I  Uruguay. 
00,806     United  ^totes. 
2,875  I  France. 
1,754     Italy. 
254  '  Paraguay. 


104,280 


1,525 
072 
270 

1,843 
20 
184 

1,709 


Germany. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


6,622 

9.719  Germany. 

7, 362  Belgium. 

875  Brazil. 


4277- 


-43 
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COMBfERCIAL   RELATIONS 


Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepublicfor  the  year  1880— Continued. 
niPOBTS  Subject  to  ouxr-conttaiaed. 


Articles. 


iQ»-.«ty.|C,^„r: 


WheiKse. 


BnndriM | ;  $227 

Do 2,  WO 

Do ' 9,228 

Do 1 24,743 

Do 1 1  15.  IM 

Do i 1,800 

Do 1 6,658 

Do I ,  17,379 

Do t 27,507 

Do 1 1.841 

Do 1 1  2,323 

Do ;  2,736 


Chili. 

Spain. 

Uru^aaT. 

United  §tot«a. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

ItaU. 

Pamguav. 

Portagaf. 

Other  countriei 

Unknown. 


Total 1 129,326 


Butter kllograma., 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


728  243     Unignay. 

107, 857  32, 200     Unit«d  States. 

18  I  5  I  France. 

566  304  I  Italy. 

57  1  20  .  Unknown. 


Total . 


100, 216        32, 882 


Machinery I  47,682 

Do , !  4.549 

Do I I  2,060  I 

Do 1 163 

Do 1 84 

Do  18,156 

Do 78.870 

Do 14,396 

Do [  117,658  I 

Do I  9,297 

Do 2,768 


(Germany. 

Belgium. 

Bmxil. 

Chill. 

Snain. 

Uruguay. 

United  6 

France. 

England. 

Itoly. 

Other  ooontrie 


Do ' 13.947  I  Unknown. 


Total. 


310, 169  < 


CerccffT-' 

Do! 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

BrasU. 

ChiU. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  dtAto*. 

France. 

India. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 


251, 312 

184«745 

1.469 

8,238 

17.261 

56,207 

14,966 
855.917 

38,428 
319. 921 

68,289 

72, 085  I  Other  coantric 


Do I j      32,628  I  Unknown. 


Total ' {1,916,583 


Yegetahle  soups. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


-I 


Total . 


7.149 
500 
540 

3.486 
377 

1,564 
271 

13,887 


Spain. 

Xfmguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Honey. litres.. 

do.... 


Do. 


.do. 


155 
4.002  , 
1.783 


20  ;  Spain. 
522     Uruguay. 
"  '  Paraguay. 


Total. 


6.030 


776 


Steam  engines. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total  . 


606 

900 

3.220 

40,730 

1.050 

10,350 

56,^56 


Uniguav. 

CnitiHl  dtataa. 

Fiance. 

England. 

Other  coantrioa. 

Unknown. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepuhlicfor  the  gear  1880— Coiitiuned. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY-Continned. 


Artlolea. 

Qaantity. 

Customs 
valne. 

Whence. 

Fnmltiw 

$20,432 

Do 

2,202     B^l^ium.' 
30     Bolivia. 

Do 

Do 

1, 946     Chili. 
279     Spain. 
5, 667     TTnignRV. 
71, 507     United  States. 

Do::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::;;:::::::::::::::: 

Do       

Do 

Do 

50,238     France. 
16, 158     England. 
5, 796     It^ly. 

80     Oth^r  countries 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

10, 704       fnknnwn 

(rermany. 

Ik'lgiam. 

Spain. 

Unignay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

()thf>r  countries. 

Unknown. 

Germany. 
Belfrinm. 
Uruguay. 
France. 

Total : 

184,039 

gross.. 

do.... 

do  ... 

FlayincHcards 

Do;::::::::::::::::::::.:::: 

162 

25 

2,353 

765 

386 

56 

109 

6 

700 

4,562 

1,020 

238 

20,494 

5.438 

3.863 

564 

985 

53 

6,050 

38,696 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Total  ....: 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

kilogramB.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Bopo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

8,914 

4.857 

1  746 

294 

4,194 

.        2,429 

840 

118 

Totol 

15,810 

7,681 

Obiectaof  art 

1, 189 

Do 

'           472  ■'  Befgiami 
80     Brazil. 

Do 

,,.,.., 

Do 

6     Chili. 

Do 

1, 002     Spain. 
1, 666     Urnguay. 
12,326     United  Stater. 
8. 798     France. 

Do 

Do 

Do    

Do 

2, 691     England. 
2,047  ,  ItofyT^ 
360     Other  oonatrieai 

Do 

Do 

Do 

566      Unkno-«m. 

Total 

31,033 

A«rmAnv. 

Gold  and  ailrerwork 

1    MU 

Do 

122  .  Unignay. 
160     United  states. 

Do  - 

Do -- 

1, 366  ;  France. 
900     England. 
677     Italy. 
1       2. 801     Other  conntriea. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Total 

7,008 

kilograms . . 

do... 

do.... 

WbltepAper 

Do;:::;:::::;:;;::::;;;::;;; 

58,098 
184,697 
1,743 
78,276 
44,014 
16.028 
111.290 
152,  204 
47. 123 
123,  209 
45,326 

13. 830     Germany. 
!      43. 632     Belgium. 
1           786     Chili. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

^0.... 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

40.632 
15.029 
2,643 
35.325 
35,769 

,      15,998 
27,873 

;      21, 846 

Spa^n. 

tfrugnay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 

To.al 

860,907 

253. 363 

kilograms.. 

do.... 

do... 

do.... 

Tinted  paper 

Do 

Do 

Do 

13, 012 

14,498 

195 

185 

3.810 

5.083 

51 

52 

Germany. 
Belgium. 
Chfli. 
Uruguay. 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 


Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  18?JD— Continned. 
IMPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— ConUnuwl. 


Articlee. 


QuanUly.    Ca.t.n.. 


Whence. 


Tinted  paper kilograms..  26,444 

Do do....  11,545 

Do do....  508 


$8, 570     France. 
3, 8»H     EniUand. 
146     Unknown. 


Total  . 


•Oilt  paper kilograms.. 

Ilo do.... 

do... 


66,  387         21,  580 


Do. 
Do  . 
Do  , 


.do. 
.do.. 


Total  . 


i  Paper,  other  kinds. 
Do 


,131 

129 

562 

43 

80 


$678 

77 

334 

26 

67 


Germany. 

Urugoay. 

France. 

England. 

Unicnown. 


1,8»5 


1,182 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 


17, 322 

24,496 

24 

27 

140 

11,000 

11,857 

4,023 

83,026 

42,950 

147.555 

5,120 

11,630 


Germany. 

Belgium. 
I  Bolivia. 
<  Brazil. 

Chili. 

Spain. 
:  UrugDJtv. 

United  States. 
'  Franc**. 

England. 

lufy. 

Other  oountriea. 
'  Unknown. 


Total 300,179 


-  Perfamerj-  . 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do  .. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


2.  519 
2,  819  I 
91 

540  ; 
8,725 
12,726 
68,350 
33,047 
1,194 
2,799 


Tot^ ' I  127,719 


Dried  and  salt  fish kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
>Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
^Do 


do 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 


J>o do  — 


Total 


483.766 
3,880  I 
1,289  I 

184 
7,886 
79,452 
1.648 
260 
6,750 
77,792  I 
147.062  I 
799  I 
4.338 


66,196 

776 

258 

27 

1.036 

11,691 

360 

35 

945 

6,463 

13,653 

96 

881 


816,080       102,407 


Predoiaa  stones 

Pncions  sUmes,  cat. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do   

Do 

Do 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

ChiU. 

Spain. 

Uniguay. 

United  SUit^. 

France. 

England. 

Other  coaiitTi« 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

BnsiL 

ChUL 

Sp 


Total. 


39  I 

8,630  ■ 

1.430 

1,484 

2.161 

9.546 

338 

7,365 

2.723 

1,635 

118 

213 

2,136 

"37,779 


mgnaj. 
United  Stat«a. 
France. 
Holland. 
England. 
ItSf. 
PortogaL 
Unknown. 


France. 
Germany. 
Belgiom. 
BraaiL 


mgnay. 
United  Statea. 
France. 
England 
Italy. 
Paraguay. 
Other  ooniitiic«%. 
Unknown. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepuhlicfor  the  year  1880— Continued. 
IMPOBTS  SUBJECT  ^O  DUTY--Oontiiiaed. 


Articles. 


I*»»*"y|*'v°it"'' 


Whence. 


If arhk 

$4,366 

6,252 

7,612 

376 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

77,401 
2,628 

Do 

Total 

08.625 

Belgiam. 
Spain, 
france. 
England. 


Marble,  rongh | !  391  Brazil. 

Do : I i  16,436  Uruguay. 

Do .' I  187  Other  oountriefc 

Do ; •. :  775  Unknown. 


Total. 


I 


17, 780  , 


Leather ' 

Do ' 

Do I 

Do :  ...  ' 1 

Do I 

Do. 1 

Do , 

Do ; 135,620 

Do 24,205 

Do '  785 

Do 252 

Do 2,281 

Do 12,204 


3,497  , 
3,655  ' 
554  I 
720  ! 
233 
13,838 
1,424 


Total 199,358 


Grermany. 

Belginni. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Chili 

Uruguay. 

United  gtatea. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  couniriea. 

Unknown. 


56  ' 
200  I 


PalnU 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do    ; 12,316  , 

Do ' 65,137  I 

Do 1 150,437 

Do.* ' 119,343  ' 

Do 1 16,649  , 

Do ; 274  ! 

Do i 5,809  ; 


40,167     Germany. 

14.290  I  Belgium. 

223     Bolivia. 

ChilL 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countriea. 

Unknown. 


Total 423,901 


SBpty  pipc« . 
Do 


Total  . 

live  plants . . . 
Do  .... 
Do 


.nunher. 
.....do... 


200  , 
16 


400 
32 


Uruguay. 
Unknown. 


216 


432 


50     Germany. 
13     Uruguay. 
570     France. 


Total  . 


leadingots kilograms..'  76  I  8 

Do do.. ..I  16,081  1,618 

Do do.... I  10,200  1,020  , 

Do do....,  223,729  I  23,396  ! 

Do    do....l  1,115;  202  1 


Bolivia. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Unknown. 


Total  . 


261, 201  i      26,  244  I 


Lead  ingots,  worked . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


920 
1,481 


Germany. 
,  Belgium. 


991     France. 

109  '  Uruguay. 

110  I  United  Stotes. 
16,258     England. 

711     Italy. 


Total  . 


19,680 


Gunpowder  for  mines kilograms. . ;  S,  300 

Do    do  ...'  2,300 

Total    4,600 


28H 
268 


England. 
Unknown. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepublicfor  the  year  1880 — Continued. 
IMP0KT8  SUBJBCTtfTO  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Customs            HTK-.-^- 
value.    1          Whence. 

Gunpowder  for  sporting 

Do    ^ 

kilograms.. 

do  .. 

576 
7,150 
5,500 

840 

28,557 

3,554 

$345 

5,003 

3,300 

604 

Germany. 
Uruguay. 
United  States. 
France^ 

Do 

Do 

do.... 

do.... 

Do 

Do 

do.... 

do.... 

17,884 
2,101 

England. 
Unknown. 

Total 

46.176 

20,227 

Manufactured  articles 

'20,309 
4,822 
3  006 

Germany. 
Belgium. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

0, 511      SnAJn. 

Do : 

10,301 

4,687 

125,734 

6,214 

30 

1.131 

66 

Uruguay. 
United  Htatea. 

Do      

Do 

France. 

Do 

England. 

lUly. 

Paraguar. 

Pnriiiflrml. 

Do 

Do             

Do 

Do 

160  1  OMiArTu>nnte4ML 

Total 

106, 157 

kilograms.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

-Cheese  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do    

Do 

Do 

Do 

4,266 

2,400 

78,050 

021 

37,580 

191,687 

74,034 

37,477 

130, 413 

080 

1,052 

lb,  451 

2.688  !  Germany. 
1,020  1  Antilles. 

15, 302     Urngnat- 
81, 821     France. 
28,270     Holland. 
13, 184     England. 
50,206  1  Italy. 
151  :  Paraguay. 
543  1  Other  coaairies. 
7,4^  1  Unknown. 
,      1 

Total 

668,111 

246,250 

kilograms.. 

do.... 

do... 

do. ... 

Germany. 
Belgium. 
France. 
Unknown. 

Germanv. 

Snuff 

De 

Do 

De 

1,600 

11.311 

985 

50 

1,125 

11,050 

065 

63 

Total 

13,846 

13,232 

Resin  and  bitumen 

863 

Do  ' 

215     Belgium. 
9     ChiTi. 

Do ' 

Do              

30, 208  •  United  States. 

Do  

Do                                                  

8, 023     France. 

Do                      ..           

2, 785     England. 
12     Italy. 

Do         

Do                                                      ' 

5     Other  oonatries. 

Do                                        -.-- 1 

1, 282     Unknown. 

Germanv. 

Total 

1 

51,071 

Seadv.made  olotbiuE  white 

115, 382 

36,345     Belgium. 
2     BolTvia. 

Do  



Do 

254     Brazil 

Do           

843  .  Chili. 

Do  

30, 204     Spain. 
30.565  1  TJmguay. 
733  1  United  States. 

Do                                                    

Do                      

Do      ! 

314,285     France. 

Do::::.:::::::::.:.:....:..:.:;::""" : i 

315,306  1  England. 
27, 610     Italy. 

Do                       



Do    

17. 204     Other  oonntrias. 

Do  

23, 162     Unknown. 

Total      

001.004 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continued. 
IMPOBTS  8UBJBCT  TO  DUTY-Continuod. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Customs 
value. 

Whenoe. 

BoadT  made  clothes,  lill  nthnr 

$3,087 

6,842 

6 

16 

4,154 

280 

126,020 

31,800 

1,770 

1,753 
1,400 

Germany. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Spain. 
United  Btatet 

Do 

Do 

Do 

France. 

Do 

England. 
Itsly. 
Paraguay. 
Other  oountries. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

TJnVlflOWn 

Total 

178,454 

kilograms.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do  ... 



iMkaalt 

Do 

Do 

Do 

22.501.420 

4,066,508 

137,000 

4,067,807 

145, 217 

26,543 

822 

31,650 

Spain. 

umgUAy. 

EnfflandL 

Total 

31,762,744 

204,241 

kilograms.. 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

Rsck salt,  refined  ... 

Do 

Do    

Do 

20,385 

27,440 

221. 177 

0,300 

862 

843 

8,418 

326 

Uruguay. 
Franoe. 
England. 
Unknown. 

Total   

278,302 

10,440 

pr-» 

kilograms.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do  ... 

do.-.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do  ... 

Sewiagsilk,  Sec 

Do.*'!'!.".*."!.'!l 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

17 
27 
18 
2 
1,136 
701 
31 
37 

157 

2,652 

270 

30 

16,323 

10,438 

458 

576 

Germany. 
Belgium. 
BrazU. 

United  States. 
Franoe. 
England. 
Other  oountries. 
Unknown. 

Total 

2.150 

30,800 

Seed 

260 

31 

701 

1,154 

133 

388 

•      300 

503 

Germany. 
Spain. 
Uruguay. 
Franoe. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do      

England. 

Italy. 

Other  oonntrien> 

Do       

Do 

Do      

TTnlriiOWIl. 

Total   

3.46. 

Bate  sad  caps. 
Do  ...v.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


6,314 

24,705 

56 

860 

175 

14, 210 


301, 382 
127, 528 
28.254 
18,468 
44.210 


Germany. 
Belgium. 
Bolivia. 
ChiU. 


Spain. 
Uruguay. 
150  !  United  States. 


Franoe. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Total. 


Soleleather 

number.. 

Do                  

An     .. 

Total :.... 

Leaftohacco 

kilograms . . 

Do 

r.do 

Do                

do.... 

Do    '. 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do                         

do 

Do 

do.... 

566. 411 


68 

800  I 


204 
3,600 


3.804 


48.572  I 

8. 215  * 

50  I 

125,208  ' 

54.815  > 

232. 253 

0,237 


10,144 
4.108 
6 
35. 082 
15.520 
73,770 
3,611 


I  BrazU. 
I  Paraguay. 

1 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

BoUvia. 

BraziL 

Uruguay. 

United 

France. 
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Formgn  trade  of  the  Argentine  JRepubUo  far  the  year  ISSO—Continned. 
IMPOKTS  SUBJECT  TO  BUTY-^^oiitiiiaed. 


Articles. 


Leaf  toVaoGO kilogruas. 

Do do... 

Jo do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total. 


Leaf  tolMkcco kilosrams. 

Do 7.  do... 

Do do... 


Total. 


Quantity. 


3,840 

16,545 

940,467 

3,023 

37,701 


Cnatoma 
Talae. 


Wbenoe. 


$1,364  ^Bngland. 
6,063  I  Italy. 
123,823  I  Parasnay. 

500  I  Other  oonntriea^ 


7,241 


1,470,016  I    289.831 


402. 246 
90,013 
3,063 


495,322 


160. 808 

34,863 

1,196 


196.867 


Chewing  tolMcco kiloeramB. 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 


Total. 


Chewing  tohaoco,  fine-cut kilograms. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do... 
.do... 

do... 
.do... 

do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 

do... 
.do... 

do... 


3,227 

169, 512 

2,948 


Total. 


Tea. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


kilograms. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


175,687 

2^359" 

236 

2.794 

124,609 

1 

850 

95,050 

23.227 

8,456 

30,341 

40 

250 


1.272 

68.988 

1,150 


71,410 


156 

1,085 

50,843 

1 

722 

38,297 

9,561 

7,360 

24.932 

4 

260 

130 


Unknown. 


Brazil. 

Umgoay. 

Unknown. 


Urn  guar. 
United  Stotea^ 
England. 


Oermany. 

Antillea. 

Belgium. 

Bracil. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  Statae. 

France. 

England. 

Paraguay. 

Oth«*r  oonntrieo. 

Unknown. 


289. 630  I     134,  330  I 


Total. 


375  I 
5,659  I 
539  I 
10, 139 

320  ; 
6.596 
255,604 
54  , 
1,520  I 


280. 806  ;    274, 549 


356  I  Germany. 
5.389  '  Belgium. 

488  ,  ChUi. 
9,463  I  Uruguay. 
305  I  France. 
India. 
England. 
Otbi-r  couDtrlea. 
Unknown. 


6,724 

250.330 

51 

1,443 


Tiles thousands. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do  _ do... 


206:* 

7,769 

2,121 

75. 802  ^ 

39 

1,562 

230  ' 

8.632 

Uruguay. 
Frsnoe. 
Italy. 
UnliuowB. 


Total. 


If  OTsn  goods,  cotton meters. 

"^      do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do  .. 

do... 

do... 

do... 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


2, 596        93. 755 


Total. 


WoTen  goods,  cotton kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


242,365 

51,  n9 

Germany. 

748,345 

126,200 

Belgium. 

15 

6 

BoU%ia. 

19,237 

2,333 

ChUI. 

5J6 

161 

Spain. 
Uruguay.  . 
United  SUtes. 

334.827 

42.068 

265.780 

40,159 

465.707 

81.266 

France. 

4, 969, 959 

714,838 

England. 
Italv. 

53,477 

7,251 

94.840 

12.804 

Other  countries 

467,924 

50.428 

Unknown. 

76,630,012 

1.128,883 

145,  639 

104,446 

Oennany. 

145,  381 

104,298 

Belgium. 
Bolivia. 

233 

162 

!         36,611 

28,943 

Chill. 

1.208 

1.081 

Spain. 

,        216,494 

178,253 

I  rutcnay. 

!          36, 383 

33,164 

United  Kutea 

31, 972 

21. 613 

France. 
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Articles. 


WoTen  goods,  cotton kilograme. 

Do .-. - do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total. 


Woren  goods,  hemp meters 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 

do 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do 

do 


Quantity. 


Customs 
value. 


8, 870. 410  12, 017, 023 


82,221  ! 
118  1 
38,885 
1,108,744 


58,650 

118 

31, 778 

880.731 


Whence. 


5. 501, 200  4, 865. 160 


--•I 


20,270  I 
8.710  I 
6,010  ! 
614 
25,814 
186,6fi7  , 
83,084 
460,046 
1,628 
7,062  i 
25,383 


3,203  , 

1,513  I 

760 

203 

6,661 

60,347 

23,715 

107, 476 

468 

875 

4,427 


England. 
Italy. 
Paraguay. 
Other  countries. 
Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chill. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States.. 

^"rance. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Total. 


Woven  goods,  wool meters 


836,077  I    200,668  I 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 

do. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do  .. 

do... 

do... 


160, 074  ; 

175, 141  j 

2,257 

518  I 
38,407  , 

355 

307,534  ' 

332,  668  I 

104,433  , 

110  I 

30,585  , 

35,587 


-I- 


150,080 

186,603 

2,000 

518 

30,630 

333 

384,853 

202,588 

101, 140 

110 

32,206 

27,384 


I  Germany. 
I  Belgium. 

Chili. 
!  Spain. 
1  Uruguay. 
'  United  States. 
I  France. 

England. 
i  Italy. 
,  Paraguay. 

Other  countries. 
I  Unknown. 


Total '    1,278,668   1,218,462 


Cotton  goods,  mixed  with  wool kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 
do... 
do  .. 
do  .. 
do  .. 
do... 
do... 
do... 
do... 


402 

345 

1,230 

47 

31, 030 

4,100 

6,406 

430 

638 


1,546 

1,000 

1,230 

3,047 

165 

108,308 

14. 480 

22,022 

1.562 

2,346 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Urnguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Total . 


WoTen  goods,  silk meters. 

Do do... 

Do do  -. 


45. 023  ,    156, 813 


44  I 
3,055 

204  I 


40     Uruguay. 
2,380  I  France. 
80     England. 


Total. 


Do kilograms 


3,303 


2, 518 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


231 

303 

5 

50 

32 

7,357 

1.510 

188 

40 

47 


3,780 
6,064 
00 
1,560 
620 
77,486 
16,846 


Totol. 


Woren  goods,  silk,  various  . 

D?..... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do    


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

tfruguay. 

France. 

England. 
3,415  I  Italy. 
826     Other  oonntriea. 
774     Unknown* 


111.  470 


$60 

1,822 

151 

700 

1,847 

13,740 

1.418 

27.611 


Germany.. 

Belgium. 

Chili. 

Spain. 

tfruguay.. 

France. 

India. 

England. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Continued. 
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Articles. 

- 

Quantity. 

Customs 
value. 

$2,204 

3,011 

120 

Whence. 

^^ov6B  goods,  silk,  wloas 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Do  

Do -      

Unknown. 

Tot»l 

52,683 

meters.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

Woven  goods,  silk,  mixed 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

$380,278 

194, 301 

7,441 

27 

102,304 

23,161 

305.009 

2.196,004 

15.183 

58.914 

259,289 

65,215 

41,632 

1,154 

12 

23,573 

Germany. 
Spain. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

do...- 

2,275  i  Uoitod&tatea. 
77.033     France. 

Do 

Do...: 

do.... 

do.... 

17, 362  1  Other  ooantriea. 
55,764  1  Unknown. 

Total 

3. 541, 071 

984,407  i 

kilograms.. 

do.... 

do 

Woven'goods,  silk  mixed 

Do 

Do : 

136 
1,055 

117 

7,627 

1.368 

8 

304 

1,051 

3,460 

817 

26,174 

9.192 

32 

882 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Other  coontriea. 

Do 

Do 

do.... 

do.... 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Unknown. 

Total 

10. 515 

41.588 

meters.. 

kilograms.. 

do.... 

do 

Unknown. 
Germany. 
Belgium. 
Uruguay. 
United  States. 
France. 
England. 
Other  countclea. 

Woven  goods,  sacking 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1.944 

150,756 

120,686 

40.605 

12,100 

11,764 

1,370.021 

1,080 

101,036 

360 
28,478 
21,708 
7,513 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

2,239 

2,339 

280,163 

200 

19,225 

Do 

do.... 

Unknown. 

Total 

1,808,848 

361,860 

"Woven  goods,  other  kinds 

165,998 

52.210 

1,497 

5.590 

11,432 

66,303 

7,382 

195,227 

14,930 

812, 133 

33.044 

143 

18,589 

206,254 

Germany. 

Do 

Belgium. 
Bolivia. 

Do 

Do 

ChiU. 

Do 

Spain. 
Uruguay. 
United  States. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

France. 

Do -  -! 

India. 

Do 

Paraguay. 
Other  coontriea. 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Do !        ' '.".. 

Uuknown- 

Total 

1,590,822 

Sarthen  nipes 

2,158 

2.056 

1 

1,466 

Germany. 

Do 1 

Belgium. 
Chill. 

Do 1 

Do :.; ::::;::;:::::::          i. :::::; ;..: 

j^nftin. 

Do • 

6.894  '  Uruguay. 
485     United  States. 

Do 

Do  

5, 575     France. 

Do 

13. 325     England. 
3, 321     luTy. 

14     Paraguay. 
4, 434     Other  oonntriea. 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do 

3,  931  '  TTnkiHiwit. 

Total J* 

48,160 

kilograms.. 

do.... 

do.... 

Hydraulic  earth 

Do 

Do 

1.091,980 

90,454 

40 

13.400 

$19,878 
218 

Germany. 
Belgium. 
Chili. 

Do 

do.... 

Spain. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Contiuued. 
nCPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY-Contdnued. 


Articles. 


Quantity,  j  C-^^"" 


Hrdnnlio  earth kilogrami 

Do do. 

Do do. 

Do do. 

Do do. 


$204,955  , 
1,318.482  I 


19.889  i 
12, 171  j 


$4,972 

27,158 

16, 749 

331 

785 


Whence. 


ToUl 3,585,234 


ITheat kilograma 


1= 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


71,294 


100 

11 

10,  583,  883 

420,774 

5,667,571 

293,977 

2. 050, 715 

67,773 

19,824 

798 

196,  315 

6,385 

62,768 

2,511 

Total      

18, 581, 176  r 

792  224 

square  meters.. 

: do 

gr.:::.::::::::;;:;:. 

2,795  : 
57,956 
2.395 
921 
3.809  1 
1.800  1 
1,463  ; 

1.029 

32,061 

856 

.        340 

1,367 

679 

888 

Do 

do. 

Do 

do  .  . 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do 

Total. 

OIms,  TariouB . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

•       Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


▼iae«r. 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do, 
Do. 


.liters. 
..do... 
..do... 
-do... 
..do  .. 
.  do... 
..do... 


71, 139  '      37, 220 


29,909 

26.501 

5 

48 

5,168 

2,895 

9,939 

2,376 

6,815 

510 

45 

324 

5,242 


Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


Belgium. 

Chill. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 
Belgium. 
Chili. 


89,777 


28.913 
2,531 
19. 319 
78,983 
1,072 
168 
4,386 


1,432 
117 
966 

3,893 

109 

8 

218 


Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Holland. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  countries 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


ToUl. 


136.372 


Terba.  Brazilian kilograms..!    5,670.832 

Do do....     1,518,359 

Do do....!    1,830,319 


6.743 


720. 422     Bra«U. 
193,229  I  Uruguay. 
151, 176  '  Unknown. 


Total I    9.119,510   1.064,827 


Terl 


iNLParaguayan kilograms..! 


Do  . 
Do  . 


.do.... 
do. 


160,073  16.605  Uruguay. 

4, 482, 814  586, 608  Paraguay. 

71. 782  i  10, 183  Other  countries. 

90, 059  11, 304  Unknown. 


ToUl 4,804,728       624.700 


Terha,  leaf   kilograms.. 

Do do.... 


145,679  I 
1, 148  ' 


4.400 
40 


Paraguay. 
Unknown. 


Total. 


146,827 


4,440  ! 


2iBo,  sheets k  Uograms . . ' 

Do do..... 

Do do....' 

Do do.... 

ToUl : 


158,  rt2 
9.354  ; 
13, 470 
104,288 


17, 434  Belgium. 

1, 029  Uruguay. 

1, 416  France. 

5, 172  England. 


285,774  '      25,051 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic  for  the  year  1880 — Continued. 
IMPORTS  STBJBCT  TO  DUTY— Contmned. 


Zinc,  work. 
Do.... 
Do  .. 
Do.... 
Do... 


ToUl  .. 

TariouB  articles  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Articles. 


Total 

Total  imports  subject  to  duty. 


Quantity. 


Castoms 
valae. 


Whence. 


$257  I  Bel}rinm. 
10  ,  Urnjraay. 
8  '  France. 
946  I  England. 
15     Italy. 


1,236 


219 
247  1 
250  I 
2,809  I 
2,568  I 
4.323 
8.165  , 
1,484 

67  ' 
3,566 


Grennany. 

B^ginm. 

Chifi. 

Uragnay. 

United  Si 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 


23.69« 


.43,245,420 


IMPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY. 


Live  stock : 

Asses nnniber. 

Horses  and  mares do... 

Sheep  and  ram s n umber . 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Total 

Hogs number. 


$1,266 
1,800 


13  . 
1                 76 
44 

700 
5,330 
2.739 

France. 
England. 

Germany. 

France. 

England. 


138 


8.769 


5     Bratil. 


Horned  cattle number. .  i 

Do do....' 


753  I 
54 


15, 528     UnienaT. 
16.495     England. 


Total. 


Pit  coal kilograms.. 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total. 


Fresh  meat 

Gk>at  skins kilograms.. 

Kid  skins do... 

y  icuna  skins do 

D  rugs 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


807  I      32,023 


151,083  '  150     Uruguay. 

2, 098, 632        20, 986  I  United  ^UieB. 

110, 242  ,        1, 102  I  Unknown. 
5, 501, 132        55. 426  '  England. 


7,861,089         79.025 


14.862  , 
1.470  I 


13, 180     Uruituay. 
10,607  I  Bolivia. 
1.036  I        Do. 
144  ,        Do. 


3,060 

1.605 

1.987 

15,551 

180 

200 

3,528 

1,132 


Germany. 

Belssium. 

Unigtinv. 

Unit^Ml  States. 

Franre. 

Unknown 

Enirland. 

lUly. 


Total. 


27.243 


Fresh  fruit  . 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do.... 


Total  , 


550     BrastL 
410     Spshi. 

2, 699     Uruguay. 

2,394     Italy. 

8.104  '  Paiaguay 

14,157 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880— Continued. 
IMPORTS  FRES  OF  DUTY-^ontinued. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Caatoma 
value 


Whenciv 


Ironwork 

Physical  instruments. 
Printed  books 


A{(ricnltural  implements . 
Do 


Total 


Machines  for  sugar  factories. 
Do 


Total  . 


Various  machines  . 

Do 

Do 


Total  . 


Materials  for  railways . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


Materials  for  ^slight  ■ 
Materials  for  printing  . 

Materials  for  mining  . . 

Do ... 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


Materials  for  mnseom  at  Baenos  Ayres . 
Materials  for  telegraphs 

Do 

Do 


Total . 


Materials  for  tramways. 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Do 


Total. 


SUrerore kilograms. 

Fumitors 


$1,260 

1.013 

40 


England. 
Germany. 


200  I  Belgium. 
3,669  ,  England. 


6,560  ; 


3,000  I  Belgium. 
72,638  ,  England. 


75,638 


4,350  I  France. 

820  !  Unknown. 
2,480  I  England. 


Belgium. 


Uruguay. 
I  United  States. 
France. 
England. 


47,289  : 


13.899 
2,002 


8,548 


Articles  for  educational  and  religioas  purposes. 
Do 


Total. 

Stone,  rough  ... 
Stona,  worked  . . 


Lire 


plant 


Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 


Total. 


Silver  amalgam kilograms . 

Silrer  work do... 


8,180 
7 


246 
43 
128 

1 
48 


England. 
Belgium. 

CLUi 
Uruguay. 
United  Statei 
Unknown. 
England. 


461 


Germany. 
Chili 


25 
1,965 

1,000  I  Urugnav. 
gland. 


324  I  Sngh 


3,289 


3,000 
16,700 

2,207 
16,850 

4,000 


42,757 


88,480 
2,500 


184 


084  I 


736 
168 


330 

20 

1,178 

445 

1,680 

50 


Belgium. 
United  SUtea. 
France. 
England. 
Other  countries. 


Bolivia. 
England. 

France. 
Unknown. 


Uruguay. 
Do. 

Belgium. 

Bracil. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 


3,698 


316,  879 
240 


BoUvia. 
Do. 
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Artioles. 

Quantity. 

..800 

1,552 
1,838 
2,898 
3.450 

Castonis 
Talae. 

BlMting  powder. . . . 

kilograms.. 

do 

1288 
1 

Do 

do.... 

170 

Do 

do.... 

330 

Do 

do.... 

299 

Do 

do.... 

482 

Total 

11.540 

1,510 

Whenoeb 


Indaatrial  products 

Grass  seed kiloKrams. 


1.048 


Seeds,  various. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


Yarious  artiolee . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 

Total  imports  tnt  of  duty  . 


105 
147 


Germany. 

Bolivia. 

Chili. 

Frugaay. 

Unknown. 


Umgnay. 
Do. 


5    Germany. 
23  !  Bolivia. 
6,187  {  Umeuay. 
140  ,  Franoe. 
552     Italy. 


6,907 


820  '  Germany. 

612  >  Belgium. 
30  I  Uruguay. 
1. 145  I  Spam. 
1, 239  I  United  Statesi 
1,480  I  France. 
2. 227  '  England. 

522     Other  countries. 


%,075 


821.576  I 


EXPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTT. 


Articlee. 


Quantity. 


'  Customs 
,   value.    I 


Whitlier. 


AnimaloU kilograms  .  1,065  $170 

Do do....!  4,284  577 

Do do....  58.332  5,762 

Do do.....  73.509  1  9,600 

Do do....'  10,057  1,306 

Do do....  8,475  1,070 

Do do....  90,107  11,493 

Do do. ...I  19,146  2,489 

Do do....  35,406'  4,499 

Total I  800,381  ;  86,946 

Oxandcowhoms number..)  184,104  1  11,756 

Do do....'  714,666  48,884 

Do do....  22,000  1,398 

Do do....'  307,308  19,852 

Do do....,  48,470  3.151 

Do do..  720,287  46,393 

Do do....'  575.347  37,119 

Do do...;  51,738  3.354 

Do do..:  192,320  12,494 

Do do....  141,276  I  9,173 

Total »....  2.966.416  1  188,554 

Ram'shoms number..  80.893  :  919 

Jerked  beef kilograma  .  12,621.310  11.446,347 

Do do...  K821  1.014 

.Do do...  12,364.191    1.409,583 

Do do...  1,466  169 

Do do..-.  418. 167  I  45.071 

Do do...  441  !  51 


Belgium. 

BrasiL 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

lUly. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 

Other  countriss. 


germanyi 
Blisinm. 
Spain. 
Uruguay. 
United  States. 
France. 
England. 
It«Iv. 
Unanown. 
Oth«-r  countries. 


Prance. 

AntHles. 

Belgium. 

BraxU. 

Bolivia. 

Uruguay. 

France. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepuhliofor  the  year  1880— Continued. 
BXPOBTS  SUBJECT  TO  ^UTT. 


Articles 

Qoantity. 

Customs 
value. 

Whither. 

England. 
Italy. 
TTnkDOwn. 
Other  countries. 

Jsrkedbeef 

Do 

Do 

Do 

kilograms.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

73,678 

110 

818,961 

801,741 

$8,462 

18 

35,662 

31.878 

Total 

20, 108, 705 

2,978.267 



kilograms.. 

*.".'.'.!'.*.*".r.*!".*.''.*."*.do*.*.**. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

HoTsebair 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

27,248 
901.645 
054 
218,702 
590,427 
655, 172 

79,627 

33,260 
101, 382 

54,985 

8,993 

170, 984 

815 

71,523 

194,262 

190,079 

81,391 

9.286 

45,937 

18,111 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Unknown. 
Other  conntiiesL 

Total 

2,268,411 

740,780 

Germany. 
Belgium. 

uSitedTSate^ 
France. 
England. 
U  unknown. 
Other  conntriesL 

Bolivia. 
Paraguay. 
Other  countries^ 

Belgium. 

Snain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Unniown. 

Belgium. 
United  StatesL 
France. 
Italy. 

Belgium. 
United  States. 
France. 
Italy. 

Belgium. 
Uruguay. 
United  States. 
Unknawn. 

Belgium. 
Uruguay. 
United  States. 
Cnknown. 

Germany. 
Belgium. 
Biasil. 
Uruguay. 

kilograms.. 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Bones  and  bone  aah 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

242,347 

67,729 

1, 986, 766 

330,735 

174, 176 

19, 741, 448 

4.228,307 

920,974 

3.509 

1,027 

32,369 

4,891 

2,758 

303,995 

66,647 

14,492 

Total    

27.692,477 

429,688 

* 

kilograms. . 

do... 

• do.... 

Dried  beef 

Do 

Do 

6,184 
900 
600 

618 
90 
60 

Total 

7,684 

768 

kQograms  . 

do.... 

do.... 

Geatskins 

Do 

Do 

1,889 

423 

4,057 

521,780 

683,449 

19,784 

269,188 

1.553 

338 

3,951 

410,856 

4,830 

15.788 

252,282 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

,  Total 

1,600,474 

680.548 

kilograms.. 

do.... 

Kid  skins 

Do 

Do 

Do 

130 

910 

6,127 

2.046 

104 

728 

4,901 

818 

Total 

9,213 

6,661 

kilograms.... 

do.... 

; do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

number.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do  .. 

kilograms.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do  ... 

kilograms. . 

do... 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

Small  kid  skins 

Do 

Do 

Do t 

ToUl 

Water  hog  skins 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Total '. 

1.529 

568 

39,490 

6.671 

48.267 

1.965 

300 

35,  2«8 

2.560 

40. 113 

1,529 

568 

39,425 

6.389 

47.911 

491 

75 

8.841 

640 

10.047 

Doe  and  deer  skins 

Do 

Do 

Do 

797 
1.H93 

10,  m 

840 

239 

568 

3.180 

252 

Total 

Katriaskins 

Do 

Do 

Do      

Do 

14. 124 

39, 316 

150,866 

7.913 

1,89.') 
279,  039 

4,240 

31, 452 

121. 343 

6,262 

1.  515 
223.218 

ligit 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  ISdO— Continued. 
EXPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continued. 


Articlea. 


Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do  ... 

Total 

Stag  •Idni)           .     .     X 

IHlofrrama 

"  Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do-... 

Do 

do..-. 

Do 

do 

Total 

Dry  ox  and  cow  hides 

T^-,, number  . 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do 

Do 

Do 

do.... 

do.... 

Do 

.• do.... 

Do 

do 

Do 

do... 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

An 

ToUl 

Salted  ox  and  cow  hides 

T»- ^  - -noniher 

Do 

do  ...' 

Do 

do ' 

Do 

do 

Do 

do    . 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Total 

Konatos.  dnr 

.  .1ri1n0Tatn«  . 

Do 

::.:::.::..:!:.  ™ 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do    .. 

Do 

do....| 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

..  .  .                   do 

Do 

..    Irilnfrr&ma    _ 

Total ,- 

Konatos,  salted 

- -kilogrames  r 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do  .. 

Do 

do  .. 

Total 

D»y  ^^p  skins  ..r-. ,,r,,T 

nnniber 

Do 

do    .. 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

do 

Do •... 

do.     . 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

.    do 

Do 

do    .. 

Do 

do  .. 

Dq 

do  ... 

Total 

do.... 

Qnantitv. 


24,784 

22.904 

1,541 

3.840 


Castoms ,  tptiJ^j.^ 

value.    I         Whither. 


$19,010  .  France. 
18. 324     England. 

991     Italy. 
1«753  I  Unknown. 


632,098       424.768  ' 


40,424  I 

4.748  ■ 

241 

10,766  I 
1.715 
3,507  ' 


23,853  I  Gennany. 
2,848  I  Belgium. 

144  '  UruguAy. 
6, 459  i  United  States. 

686     France. 
2, 104  ,  England. 


61,401  I      36,094 


5,887 

95.549 

46 

295,587 

151. 098 

567,403 

311. 62^ 

19,044 

184,532 

10 

125.047 

9,275 


I      23,398 

!    370,929 

184 

1. 020, 675 

604.870 

2, 199. 521 

1, 214.  597 

76. 101 

729,295 

40 

487,512 

52.782 


Grermany. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Spain. 
I  Uniguai 
'  United  i 
!  France. 

England.   - 

Italy. 

Portugal. 

Unknown. 

Other  ooontriea. 


1.729.107  6,779.904 

13, 372"  ""717733"' 
270,202  1,467,645 


655  I 
28,615  I 
2.001 
32.672 
1)3. 133 
3.998  ' 
95.027  I 
3,160 


2.620 
128,784 

11.006 
171, 874 
776,335 

21, 


Cermany. 
Belgium. 
Spain. 
Uruguay. 


United  f 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

520, 878  I  Unknown. 
17, 325    Other  oonntrlea. 


587, 725  3. 189, 689  j 


1           «.601 

1,651 

28,138 

7.035 

5.695 

1,424 

1           3,884 

951 

1               431 

108 

29,752 

7,423 

16,  498 

3.603 

38.105 

9,319 

34, 481 

8,266 

Oennaay. 

Uruguay. 

United  6t 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown 


163.585  ,      39.780 


21,321 
4.040  I 
1.994  > 

12.609 


1, 141  Gennanv. 

2. 020  United  States. 

169  Prance. 

096  Italy. 

99  Unknown. 


40.359  • 

'27783 

10.255  : 

30  , 

29.025 

31.084  ; 

304, 153  I 

14,768 

318 

40,410  ; 

38, 549 

2,778 


4,125 

"5,666 

20.846 

70 

55,773 

61.276 

594,704 

29.243 

636 

78,769 

76,070 

5,163 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

BoliviJL 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  SUtes. 

France. 

England. 

lUly. 

Unknown. 

Other  eonntrlei. 


474.153  I    928.116 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Bepuhliofor  the  year  1880 — Continued. 
EXPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— Continned. 


Articles. 


Kip  skina  aaltod namber.. 

Dry  hone  hides namber 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do....; 

Do do 1 

Do do  ... 

Do do 

Do do  — 

Do do... 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do.... 


Qu«Uty.;C^<2r 


Whither. 


314 


27,  936 

30 

43,103 

712 

12,492 

2.496 

5.071 

33.000 

4.872 

10.492 

7,828 

020 


$785  I  Unknown. 


Germany. 

AntUles. 

Brl^ium. 

Brazil. 

Spain. 

Uiufi 


27,036 

80 

43, 103 

712 

12.492 

2.490 


Total. 


Salt  horse,  hides number.. 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Do do — 

Do do  .. 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 


149.948  '     149,948  I 


£,*wi  ,  Uruguay. 

5.671  I  United  States. 
33,000  I  France. 

4.872     Enshind. 
10.492  ^  lialv. 

7,828  I  Unknown. 
020  I  Other  countries. 


Total. 


Sheepskins,  unwashed kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


do 

do 

do.... 

do 

do 

do. 


Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Total ad... 


Sheepskins  washed kilograms. 

Tarions  cared  hides 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


80, 920 

29.7H3 
1.848  ' 
0,358 
l,82i  I 
5.298 
1,000  I 

11,978 
1,401 

80.409  I 


142, 915 

49,  761 
3. 320 

11,414 
3.280 
9,530 
1,800 

21,  561 
2,608 

04.490 


170.937  '    310,787  ■ 


135. 865 

324, 0"! 

500 

950 

371. 879 

85.010 

502,  893 

027,  741 

223. 023 

403.433 


I    *J02.458 

777,771 

91 

i  171 

07.112 

15,410 

3.  049, 000 

,     513.440 

219.033 

>    433.580 


Germany. 

Belf^um. 

Spam. 

Uruguay. 

UDit4^  SUtes. 

Fntnce. 

Holland. 

England. 

luTy. 

Unknown. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Spain. 

Uniguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


29, 077.  187   5, 279, 338  ; 


2,239 


403  i  Belgium. 


Germany. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

ChiU. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


1.023 

401  i 

80  I 

42 

10 

332 

835 

1,107 

489 

.^7 

500 


Total 



kilograms.. 

do 

4,981  ■ 

cottings 

13.673  1 
727.  338 
19,996  1 
50, 439  > 
87,068 
105. 701 
62.205 
33,250 
92.514 

684 
30,350 

Do 

do... 

1,000 

Do   

do  ... 

2,529 

Do 

do.... 

4.383 

Do 

do  ... 

8.079 

Do     

do  ... 

2,610 

Do 

do.... 

1,002 

Do 

do 

4,210 

Total 

1,242,784  ' 

01.507 

Unwashed  wool kilograius. 

Do   do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do    do... 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

4277 44 


0,875,007    1.88X.754 

88,114.432   10.407.942 

7, 904  I        2, 197 

041  179 

1,862.582  <    4.'S0.508 

3.827.092   1,067,022 

35,099.024  ,9.782.313 

28,010  I        7,234 


Germany. 

Bt'lgium. 

Spain. 

Uriiguftv. 

United  Sutes. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


German} . 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Urngnav. 

United  i$Ut«s. 

France. 

HplU 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Foreign  trade  of  ike  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880— Continued. 
EXPORTS  SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— ConUnaed. 


Articles. 


XTnwuhed  wool kiloKToms. 

Do r.do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Qaantity. 


1.108.336 

2. 981, 405 

«,  377, 982 

173, 176 


Total. 


Horn  piths number. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


97, 145,  801 


31,000 
13, 020 
50.860 
568.079 
7.860 
42,568 


Total. 


'  Ostrich  feathers kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 

Do do... 


714, 206 


Customs 
value. 


$334,420 

817, 646 

1, 773. 567 

43, 782 


28,5H1,564 


620 
260 
1,022 
10,976 
157 
853 


13.388 


1,236 

607 

1,106 

1,005 

16.641 

15, 424 

80.  574 

4.198 

1.438 


Total. 


Tallow  and  grease kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do  .. 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


72,220 


Total. 


Tallow  and  grease,  packed. 

Do 

Do 


do. 
.do. 


Total 

Total  exports  subject  to  duty. 


758, 137 
2.WI1 

1, 019, 479 

1, 225, 7W 
131,716 
341.866 

1, 913, 688 
318.486 

4, 838. 795 

47.883 

798,  718 

476, 616 


2.499 

1.335 

2.274 

2,211 

36,940 

33.546 

64,741 

9.730 


Whither. 


England. 
Italy. 
Unknown. 
Other  coantries. 


Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Unknown. 


B<>lginm. 

Bnuil. 

Chill. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

United  States. 

France. 

Unknown. 


2, 616  I  Other  countries. 


155.001 


111.282 

324 

1.'.2,  K76 

182.  987 

10.  518 

49, 935 
280.387 

47.186 

713. 731 

6.945 

116,  619 

70,603 


i  Belgium. 
!  Bolivia. 
I  BraaiL 
,  Chili. 
'  Spain. 

Uruguay. 
■  Prance. 

Italy. 

England. 

Paiagiiay. 

Unknown. 

Other  oountriea. 


11,868,989    1.752,393 


Bolivia. 

Brazil 

Paraguay. 


.  50,855,126 


SXPOBTS  FBEE  OF  DUTY. 


Olive  oil kilograms. 

Do dozens. 

Kerosene  oil liters. 

Live  stock : 

Asses number . 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Total do... 

Horses number. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


689 

1 

800 

$207 

3 

65 

11,371 
26 

60 

55,601 

300 

11,401 

56.141 

1 

2 
2 

1,405 

380 

1,017 

53 

650 

1 

160 


Bolivia. 
Do. 
Da 


Antillea. 

Bolivia. 

Frsnoe. 


80  AntUlea. 

250  Belgium. 

14.660  Bolivia. 

4,770  BraxiL 

11.265  I  ChilL 

780  ,  Spain. 

815  Uruguay. 

40  Unit«4  States. 

2.785  France. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880 — Coo  tinned. 
EXPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY— Continaed. 


Artiolea. 


Qoantity. 


Castoms 
YBlae.    I 


Whither. 


Livestock: 

Hones namber.. 

Do do... 

Do do.   . 


Totftl. 


.do.. 


TilamM.  sheep namber. . 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.do.. 

.do... 

.do... 

do... 

do... 
.do  .. 
.  do... 
..do  .- 


52 

389 

89 

$1,140 
1.711 
1.845 

4.220 

40. 121 

42 

552 

4.303 

10.863 

126 

552 

5,168 

13,446 

Total do.... 

Holes number. . 

Do do  -. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do  .. 

Do do  .. 

Do do... 

Do do  .. 

Total do... 

Horned  cattle namber.. 

Do do... 

Do do.... 


0 

3.619 

1,100 

520 

30 


20.993 


258 

5.614 

100 

10, 131 

682 

587 

8 

83 

192 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total. 


..do... 
.do  .- 

do... 
.do... 

do... 

do... 


17.500 


Bran kilograms 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Total. 


do.... 

do... 
.do  .. 

do... 
.do  .. 
.do  .. 
.do.... 

.do.... 


4,638 

10 

29,982 

16,840 

69 

2.653 

1.065 

1 


I 

3.643  : 

1.300  I 

645  ! 

60  I 


Italy. 
Paraguay. 
Other  countries. 


Bolivia. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

BraiBU. 

Sn.da. 

uiiiguay. 

France. 

England. 

Unknown. 


24.825 


4, 210 
88.345 
2.000 
128,  820 
3,704 
8,775 


Antilles. 
Bolivia. 
BiazU. 
Chili. 
Uruguay. 
France. 
t>4  i  Paraguay. 
495     Peru. 
3, 605     Other  conntriei 


240,068  I 


44,532 

100 

939, 732 

108,005 

690 

16. 301 

24,4!<<{ 


Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Chili. 

Uruguay. 

Fracce. 

Paragnny. 

Peru. 


120  I  Other  countries. 


S5.258   1.132.983  ' 


100.960  1.741  I  Antilles. 

27.871  I  554  !  Belgium. 

1,774.341  '  86,598  ,  Brazil. 

38.744  641  I  Urugoay. 

145,489  4,216     France. 

1, 150  92  I  Paraguay. 

6,400  114  '  EngUud. 

90.666  ,  1,397  '  Other  ooontriea. 


Aloohol liters... 

Fencing  wire kilograms. 

Ststch do... 


2.191.121  44,353  , 

3,953  458~   Bolivia. 

757  51  Do. 

6,886  1.485     England. 


Pease. 


Do. 
Do. 


.kilograms. 

do  .. 

do  .. 


21.020  841  I  Belginm. 

6,900  ,  250  I  Uruguay. 

31,907  1.276  ,  France. 


Total. 


.do  .. 


Algarroba kUograms. 

Starch do... 

Oroceries 


89,827  I 

~~lo", 

4,760  ! 


2,367 

r  Chili. 

735  Bolivia. 
3, 992  Do. 


Birdseed kilograms. 

Do do... 


8,400 
1,000 


Total. 


.do  ...I 


9.400 


AlooboUcliqnors liters.. 

Do dozens.. 

Plows namber.. 

Fire-anns 


672     BrasiL 
80    Other  coantries. 


732  ' 


55.360 

236 

36 


6. 831  ,  Bolivia. 

727  '  Do. 

144  I  Do. 

69  I  Vq. 
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COMMEKCIAL    RELATIONS. 


Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1880— Continned. 
EXPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY-Contiimed. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Rice kilograms.. 

Do do.... 

Total m do 

Cmshed  sugar kilograms.. 

Whitesagar kilograms.. 

Do do.... 

Total do.... 

Refined  sugar kilograms.. 

Do do.... 


Customs  j 
value. 


Whither. 


14.435 
100 

$1,107 
8 

BollviA. 
Unknown. 

14.535 

1,175 

8,182 

901 

Bolivia. 

2,874 
100 

450 
14 

Bolivia. 
Unknown. 

Total. 


.do.... 


Quicksilver kilograms.. 

Do do... 

Total do  .. 

Metallic  bismuth kilograms. .  I" 

Sperm  candies do I 

Coal  tar do.... I 

Vegi*tabl«  carbon I . 

Boots  and  shoes 

Bark  for  t«nn ing kilograms . .  I 

Preserved  meat kilograms.. 

Do do.... 

Do do....i 

Do do 


2.974 

473 

21.833 
100 

3.762 
18 

21,933 

3,780 

10,773 
138 

10,773 
183 

10, 911 

10,911 

Total do.... 

Ship-chandlery 

Coifee kilograms.. 

Fresh  meat do  ... 

Be^'r  dozens.. 

Virgin  wax kilograms.. 

Wax,  worked 

Do    


Total. 


Waxworks kilograms.. 

Barley.. kilograms. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 


do. 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do. 

do.-.. 

do.... 


ToUl. 


Cedar  wood  ftt>m  Tuouman kilograms. 

Olaaeware 


Comestibles. 
Do  .... 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


Preserves 

Cigarettes,  negro thousands. 


Bar 


copper kilograms. 


Total. 


14,698 

2,232 

460 


250 


575  I 
2,472 
1,005 
3,984  < 


8,036 


20 
600 
991 
794 


205 


700 
27.000 
100,994  I 
251,  K75 
94,194  I 
76,244  I 
3.590  ' 
736 
800 


556,133 


950 


379 


24.106 
152, 575 


Bolivia. 
France. 


Chili 


36^94.5 

487  I 

10 

5 

11,871 

68 


140 
412 
100 
664 


England. 

Bolivia. 

Paraguay. 

Brazil. 

Bolivia. 

England. 

Brazil 

Uruguay. 
I  Italy. 
'  Unknown. 


1,316 


459  I  Bolivia. 

6  I  France. 

48  ,  Brazil. 

2,556  Bolivia. 

794  France. 


510  1  France. 
66  I  England. 


576 


123  '  France. 


_l  ' 


194 

749 

14,526 

8.663 

8.347 

2,662 

976 

20 

22 


Germany. 

Antillee. 

Bolivia. 

Uruguay. 

Franeei 

England. 

ItaTy. 

Paraguay. 

Other  eonntries. 


36.150  I 


950  .  Uruguay. 
148  I  Bolivia 

Beldum. 
BoUvia. 
BraziL 
Unknown. 


139 

ao9 

138 
85 


571 


2,166 
852 


9,697 
46.773 


Bolivia. 
Da 

Bolivia. 
England. 


176.681  I      65,470  ; 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Eepuhliofor  the  year  1880— Continaed. 
EXPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Customs 
value. 

$55 

1,216 

762 

Whither. 

Glae 

Do 

Do 

kilograms.. 

do 

do.... 

760 
11,220 
9,506 

B4»lgium. 

France. 

England. 

Total 

21.486 

2.023 

kilograms. . 

do.... 

Qniaiabark 

Do 

10,651 
17, 982 

29.823 
35, 220 

Belgium. 
England. 

Total 

28, 61(3 

66,043 

kilograms.. 

do.... 

Quebracho  bark 

Do 

12,700 
7,200 

742 
378 

Belgium. 
England. 

Total 

19,900 

1,120 

Copper  work 

50 
184 
154 

Bolivia. 

Cocoa 

Dri«dbeef 

kilograms.. 

do... 

134 
1,817 

Do. 
Do. 

Cored  hidee 

320 
30 

Bolivia. 

Do - 

Italy. 



Total 

350 

kilograms.. 

do.... 

Cored  goat  skins 

1,029 
792 

824 
398 

Bolivia. 
Unknown. 

Total     . 

1,821 

1,220 

Dry  ox  and  cow  hides 

64 

256 

Unknown. 

Drags 

5,285 
100 

Bolivia. 

Do 

France. 

Total   

5,385 

Sleepers 

289 
500 

Umgoay. 

llnliviA. 

Spices     .             "       

Kr^:::..::::::;::::::::.::::::: 

ICilit^ry  e<|iiipm<^nt<f  . .  -  r 

kilograms.. 

97,349 

60, 782     Knjjland. 
333  1  Bolivia. 

Extract  of'qnebracho 

kilograms.. 

kilograms.. 

do 

do... 

225 

40 

Belgium. 

Macaroni 

Do 

Do 

113 
420 
44 

24 
84 

Bolivia. 

Paraguay. 

Unknown. 

Total 

677 

119 

Hatcbee 

I            608 
I            231 

Bolivia. 

Fresh  fraits 

Do. 

Driedfhiits 

200 
1        1,236 
;      10,744 
1             24 

Belgium. 
Bolivia. 

Do 

Uruguay, 

Paraguay. 

Total 



12,204 

kilograms.. 

do..-. 

1 

Hard  bread 

Do 

3,451 
600 

297 
59 

Bolivia. 
France. 

Total         

4.051 

1           356 

kiloiniinis.. 

do.... 

Fnlae 

Do 

26. 569 
8,820 

1,195 
397 

France. 
Italy. 

Total 

35,389 

1,592 

kilograms.. 

do 

do.... 

Floor 

Do 

Do 

I          16,779 

24,547 

910, 990 

91,940 

33,704 

218, 002 

59.424 

67,809 

100 

1,286 
1,910 
57.642 
7,356 
2.696 

I      18, 245 
4.592 
6,961 

1               « 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

Do     

do 

Uruguay. 

Do ;.-. 

do.... 

France. 

Do 

Do 

do.... 

do.... 

England. 
Italv. 

Do 

do.... 

Paraguay. 

Do               

do.... 

Unknown. 

Total 

1.423,286 

1    100.695 

{^^^^ 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Rq^hliofor  the  year  1880 — Continued. 
EXPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY— Continued. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Customs 
value. 

Whither. 

Old  iron 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Total 

kilograms.. 

do.... 

do... 

do  .. 

do... 

kilograms.. 

do.... 

12,000 
46.000 
46.834 
2, 08P.  808 
42. 780 

2,237,422 

$180 

600 

1.170 

47.854 
900 

50,704 

Brazil. 
Spain. 
Uruguay. 

i  Italy. 

,  Bolivia. 
Other  countries. 

Bolivia. 
Bolivia. 

Iron  bars 

Do 

1,010 
12,000 

300 
540 

Total 

13, 010 

840 

kilograms.. 

Iron,  rongh 

05,669 

10, 762 

Iron  work 

10.  613 

Do 

2,250     Urugnay. 
11  '  France. 

Do 

Do 

35  '  Other  countries. 

Bolivia. 

Total 

12,909 

Cotton  thread 

262 

Hemp  thread 

64          Do. 

Tinware - -- 

426          Do. 

kilograms.. 

do... 

do  ... 

do.... 

Germany. 
Belgium. 
France. 
England. 

BraaU. 
Unknown. 

Bolivia. 

ChilL 

Paraguay. 

If  atnral  guano 

Do 

Do 

Do 

39,900 

35,225 

44.215 

386.056 

1.795 

1,761 

1,290 

18, 218 

Total 

506.206 

23,064 

dozens.. 

do.... 

BggB..- 

Do 

12 
12 

2 
2 

Total 

.       24 

4 

kilograms  . 

do  .. 

do.... 

Soap.      

Do 

Do 

2.434 

11.104 

1.150 

278 

1,343 

38 

Total 

14,778 

1,650 

584  1  Bolivia. 

ICuaioal  instruments 

12  !        Do. 

kilograms  . 

...do-... 

do.... 

do  ... 

do.... 

do... 

do.... 

Belgium. 

Uruguay. 

Unit«d  States. 

France. 

England. 

Italv. 

Unknown. 

Washed  wool 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

82,762 

2,071 

225. 117 

50,6SS 

4.882 

6,545 

256 

30.  405 

953 

117.  582 

19,440 

1.802 

2,408 

72 

Total 

372,288 

172.752 

Oaa  fixtures   .              ... 

"' 

97 

RAllvia. 

Hard  brick... 

liiqneuni . 

thousands.. 

3 

17 

140  ;        Do. 
51           Do. 

AntlllAH. 

Yegetables 

5  235 

Do 

428     BraziL 

Do 

60     France. 

Do 



200  '  Other  conntriM. 

Bolivia. 

Total 

6,923 

Stationery 

235 

Crockery 



508          Do. 

kUograme.. 

do.... 

do.... 

Belgium. 

France. 

England. 

Quebracho  wood. 

Do 

Do 

167,301 

1,097.356 

13,885 

2,763 

7,078 

280 

Total 

1,278,632 

10. 121 
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FarHgn  trade  of  the  Argentine  Kepuhliofor  the  year  1880— Continued. 
EXPORTS  FREE  OP  DUTY— Continued. 


Artiolea. 


Pine  wood square  meters. 

Do do... 


Total. 


Kandnbay  posts namber. 

Do do... 


Total. 


Yirions  woods. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do-. 
Do. 
Do.. 


Whither. 


France. 

Other  oonntries. 


Total. 


reairats 

Do 

kilograms . . 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

dA 

Total 

Batter 

Icikoirrams 

Indian  com 

kilograms. . 

Do 

do ... . 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do.-.. 

Do 

do 

Do 

'do  . 

Do 

::::::::::::::::::::::::do:::: 

Do 

do.... 

Do 

An 

Total 

Uruguay. 
Unknown. 


Antilles. 

Bel^um. 

Bolivia. 

Cruguay. 

France. 

Italy. 

Other  countries. 


28,004  I 


720  I  Brigium. 
211  I  Brazil. 
190     Uruguay. 
2,203  I  France. 
473  ,  Italy. 


164,796  ; 


3,797 


3,950  i        1,721  I  Brazil. 


8,772 
751, 150  ' 
251,494  I 
1, 142  I 
112,575  I 
798. 100  I 
13.800 
7,260  ' 
046.816  ! 
9,800  I 
064,851 
20.475  I 
946,6)f0 
100  I 


176 

18,343 

4.651 

32 

38,516 

15, 910 

276 

145 

120,543 

196 

40.806 

394 

48,285 

2 


I  Germany. 
I  Antilles. 

Bflgium, 
1  liolFvia. 
I  Brazil. 
<  Spain. 
I  Uruguay. 
I  United  Stf 
I  France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Paraguay. 
i  Other  countries. 

Unknown. 


KaifUnery  . 
Merceiy  ... 


1= 


15, 032, 015       288, 275 


33.439 
2, 019 


SOvsr kilograms..!  4,508  i 

Do do....'  1,361  I 

Do do....  2,760 


Total. 


kilograms.. 

Sflrerore kilograms.. 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total. 


Copper  ore kilograms. 

Do do... 


8, 629  I 


Bolivia. 
Do. 


45,080  I  Belgium. 

400  I  ChilL 
27,600  I  England. 

73,080  ! 


60, 143  ;      18, 922  <  England. 


Belgium. 

France. 

England. 


Total. 


Othsro 


Do.... 
Total. 


"-^•: 


Do. 


-Uters. 
..do... 
..do... 


520  I 
28,265  I 


$0  94  I  Brazil. 
8, 260     England. 


28, 785  I        8, 354 


1.140 
7,130 


8,270  I 


8,132  I 
7,725 
9,198  ! 


1,057 
1,110 
1,196 


France. 
England. 


Germany. 
Belgium. 
France. 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1860 — Continaed. 
EXPOBTS  FKEE  OF  DUTY-Continned. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

5,729 
8,090 

Customs 
Talae. 

Honey 

liters 

$888 
4,664 

i)o : 

do 

Total 

83,tr74 

8.915 

Pnmitiire 

60 

Playing  cards 

gross.. 



10 

Whither. 


England. 
Italy. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 


2,088  .  Germany. 
8,802  .  Beluium. 


England. 


100  I  Bolivia. 
3,312  I  England. 


AntUIea. 
Brasll. 
Spain. 
Urusnay. 
Uuited  BUtes. 
I  Other  ooontria*. 


Total. 


Hooft kilograms. 

Do do... 

Total 

Tarlons  skins 


141,394  !        8,403 


15, 235  I 
196,908  I 


762 
2,302 


212, 143  !        3,  CM 


npty  pipes. 

Do!;*//.; 


487 


197 

1,230 

70 


456 

8.415 

176 


United  StAte*. 
England. 


France. 
Italy. 


Bolivia. 

Antilles. 
Urauuay. 
United  ^^^ 
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Foreign  trade  of  ike  Argentine  Be^hliofor  the  year  ISSO—Continued. 
BXP0BT8  FREE  OF  DUTT-Continned. 


Articles. 


Smptyjpi 


pipes. 


Quantity. 


1,054 
2,147 


Total. 


4.608 


Cot  stone . . . 
Cnt  marble . 
Paints 


SOrer  amalgam marks.. 

Do do 

Do do 


Total. 


Lead kilograms.. 

Sporting  powder do — 


Cheese... 
Do. 


..do... 
-do.... 


Total. 


Wklte  clothing 

Besdy^made  clothing 

Belt kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do  ....: do... 


10,291 

3.986 

103, 189 


Customs 
value. 


13.006 
5,976 


13,028 


138 
46 
513 


102, 914 

39,860 

1, 914, 610 


207,466   2,057.384  I 


2,852 
5 


801 
517 


670  I 
6  ; 


161 
165 


1,  408 


326 


210 

1,165 

622 


Total. 


Dried  blood kilograms . 

Hate 

Pollard k  ilograms . 

AUklfaseed do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Totel. 


48,099  I 

120 
4,550 
9, 366 


287 

1 

27 

76 


62,135 


391 


1,030 
"i,"246' 


1,828 

45 

5,021 

240 


412 
980 
102 


274 

8 

753 

29 


7, 134  ' 


1,064 


Tlaxseed kilograms.. 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Do do.... 


Total.. 

Tnniipseed. 

Do'.'.'.'. 

Total.. 


400 

86,  045 

3,187 

636,983  ' 

36,  089 

195, 295 


.kilograms.. 

do 

do.... 


957, 999 


420 

975 

2,506 


40 

8,603 

319 

63,389 

3.605 

19,529 


95,485 


Other  seeds 

Sole  leathers number.. 

Leaftobacoo kilograms.. 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 

Do do — 

Do do — 

Do do... 


42 

10 

125 


3,901 


177 


97  ! 


501 


Total 

Tea kilograms. 

Woren  goods: 

Cotton meters. 

Do kilograms. 

Flax  and  hemp 

Wool metera. 


49,871  I 
506  I 
2,820  I 
437 
112,584 
1,300 
16, 100 


183, 118 


336 


9,509 

32,263 

120 

4,331 


6,172 
63 
550 
175 
14,601 
390 
2,013 


23,964 


Whither. 


France. 

Other  Countries. 


Bolivia. 
Do. 
Do. 


Belgium. 

France. 

England. 


Chili. 
BoUvia. 

Bolivia. 
Uruguay^ 


Bolivia. 
Do. 
Do. 

Belgium. 
Brazil. 
France. 
England. 


England. 
Bolivia. 
Do. 

Antilles. 
Bolivia. 
Uruguay. 
Paraguay. 


Antilles. 

Bcilglum. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

England. 

Itoly. 


Belgium. 

France. 

England. 


Eucland. 
Bofivia. 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Chili. 

Uiuguay- 

France. 

Italy. 


320     Bolivia. 


1,569     Bolivia. 

23,685  '  Do. 

29  I  Do. 

4,359  , 
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Foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Sepuhlicfor  the  year  1680— Continued. 
EXPORTS  FREE  OF  DUTY-  Continued. 


Articles. 


Qa«.tity.  I  «;«{«»• 


Woven  goods: 

Wool ...kilograms. 

Mixed meters.. 

Various 

Do 


156  I 
180  I 


$530 

16 

6,537 

2,092 


Whither. 


Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Umgoay. 


Total 

Hy drau  lie  earth 

Old  rags kilograms. 

Do ....do... 


7,  620  I 


Total. 


Wheat kilograms. 

Do ^..do 

Do do.... 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do.... 

Do do.... 


Total. 


Dried  entrails kilograms.. 

Do do 

Do do  .. 


Total. 


Salted  entrails kilograms.. 

Do do.... 


Total. 


Wine liters. 

Do do... 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total . 


Wine doxens. 

Tallow  candles k ilograms . .  | 

Olass,  Tarioas 


Terha kilograms. 

Do do... 

Do do... 


Total. 


Old  sine kilograms., 

Do do... 


26 

23 

BoUvia. 

7,310 
4,890 

300 
203 

TJrugoay. 
England. 

12,280 

503 

21, 142 
11,000 
6.500 
108,  206 
34,650 
143,  5n 
506,484 
244.057 

846 

400 

260 

4,328 

1,3*»7 

5.743 

23,138 

10,645 

Germany. 

Bekiiim. 

Bolivia. 

BrazU. 

Uruguay. 

France. 

1, 166, 628 

46.747 

1,115 
1,085 
4,256 

40 
1»> 
184 

Spain. 

France. 

Italy. 

6.456 

409 

725 
23,488 

100 
3,440 

Germany. 
Italy. 

24,213 

3,540 

1.608 

1,000 

100 

217 

554 

100 

8 

21 

Bolivia. 
Urngnay. 
France. 
Unknown. 

3.016 

683 

148 
t               304 

1,232 
123 
544 

Bolivia. 
Do. 
Do. 

870 
05 
113 

113 
12 
18 

Bolivia. 
France. 
Unknown. 

1,078 

143 

230  I 
276 


51  , 
34 


Total. 


Tarions  articles  . 
Do 


Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


506  I 


85 


2.164 

1.604 

89 

10,107 

275 

804 

5,870 

4,688 

2.700 

1.248 

16 


France. 
Paraguay. 


Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

BrasU. 

Chili. 

Fiugnay. 

United  dtatea. 

France. 

England. 

Italy. 

Other  conntrieft. 

Unknown. 


29,614 


Total 

Total  exporta  free  of  duty 15,642.207 
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NATIONAL  REVENUES. 

I  hardly  know  what  to  say  in  reference  to  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Argentine  Republic.  The  national  revenues  for  the  year  1880  show 
a  slight  decrease  compared  with  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year,  while 
the  expenditures  show  a  very  great  increase ;  but  there  is  a  general 
feeling  of  confidence  in  the  political  stability  of  the  government,  here- 
tofore so  unfortunately  disturbed  by  revolutionary  schemes,  which  is 
much  more  valuable  than  cash  in  the  treasury.  This  assurance  of  con- 
tinued supremacy  of  law  and  order  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  heretofore  the  focus  of  political  up- 
risings, has  been  transferred  by  the  province  absolutely  to  the  national 
authority,  as  the  permanent  capital  of  the  republic,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment no  longer  having  any  control  over  its  jurisdiction.  In  consider- 
ation of  this  transfer,  however,  the  Argentine  Government  has  assumed 
a  large  provincial  and  municipal  indebtedness,  which  goes  to  swell  the 
amount  of  the  national  liabilities.  The  following  table,  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  minister  of  the  national  treasury,  shows  the  sources  and 
receipts  of  revenue  during  the  year  1880,  also  those  of  the  previous 
year,  to  wit : 


Sources  of  revenue. 


1879. 


imporU $12,844,738  16 


From  PxporU 

Warehonunf;  

StMnpii  Mid  Btampod  paper 

Post-office 

Tel«>ieTapb 

LiKbt-hons«6 

ReoetpU)  from  Northern  Central  Railway 

Rec«ipt«  from  Andini  Railway 

RM^ipt*  fh>m  Firnt  Entre  Rioa  Railway. 

lotereAt  oo  provincial  obligations 

In  ttTSAt  on  uonds  of  1871 

Sanitary  Tisits 

Sondriea 


Total  . 


2, 887, 363  05 
332. 135  23 
512.  394  U5 
347,481  00  : 
95, 284  95  I 
34.  383  66  | 


$12, 
3. 


S,  495  59 

10, 930  26 

580. 133  92 

12, 687  83 

3, 276, 202  24  ' 


055.  796  54 
520.  393  69 
299, 771  29 
573,  581  02 
337,  255  46 
113,717  54 

32, 250  01 

644, 187  05 

158,450  11 

2, 742  15 

4,000  00  ' 

205. 861  34 

10, 953  16 
544, 339  42 


20, 961, 893  44  i      19, 594, 306  90 


The  expenses  and  actual  outlay  of  each  rainisteridl  department  for  the 
year  1880  were  as  follows,  to  wit : 


Tv»T»*i^«»««*-  Ordinary  ex-     Exti-aordinary  ]  Total  expondi- 

uepartment«.  ,    penditures.        expenditures,  i         turek. 

Department  of  tbe  interior j  $2,409,016  76!  $1,435,314  09  $3,844.330  86 

Department  of  foreign  relations '  116,177  35  i  12.125  00'  128.302  36 

Department  of  fl  Dance ,  8,302,967  41  630,183  59  8,933,15100 

Department  of  justice  and  public  worsbip 1,215,174  55'  106.457  69  i  1,321.632  24 

Department  of  war I  4,202,48443  1  7,226,19407  1  11,428,678  60 

Department  of  marine .     ,  563,342  34'  699,857  84  1,263,200  18 

Totals I     16,809,162  84!     10, 110, 132  28  j      26,919.295  12 

From  these  figures,  which  are  official,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ITa- 
tional  Government  during  the  last  year  spent  almost  $27,000,000,  whilst 
the  reyenue  of  the  country  only  reached  the  sum  of  $19,594,305,  leav- 
ing a  deficit  of  about  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  A  very 
larjz^e  proportion  of  these  expenditures,  namely,  $11,428,678,  was  on 
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accoant  of  the  War  Department,  and  was  spent  in  military  prepara- 
tions for  the  sappression  of  the  late  rebellion. 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  public  debt  on  the  31st  of  December,  1880,  as  appears  from  the 
report  of  the  minister  of  finance,  was  as  follows: 

English  loan  of  1824 $5,695,448  00 

English  loan  of  ie68 6,848,104  00 

English  loan  of  1871 20,497,464  00 

Homo  bonds,  November  16,  1863 14,990,0)1  77 

Home  bonds,  2i  per  cent 44«,000  10 

Debt  to  foreigners 712.433  70 

Bonds  for  roads  and  bridges 1,116,000  00 

Bonds  of  November  5,  1872 1,278,618  25 

Bonds  of  October  21,  1876 479,900  00 

Provincial  bonds 398,400  00 

Treasury  bills,  October  19,  1876 5,615,600  00 

Total 58,079,979  82 

Bat  this  is  not  the  entire  debt  of  the  republic.  There  is  to  be  added 
to  the  above  figures  the  following  outstanding  indebtedness,  December 
31,1880: 

Balance  due  banks  of  Buenos  Ayres $15,413,606 

Bills  due 3,72^,572 

Floating  debt 7,306,6r>0 

Total 26.448.828 

Since  that  date  the  government  has  effected  a  loan  in  Paris  of 
$12,000,000,  and  has  assumed  the  foreign  debt  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  amounting  to  $13,790,024.24,  and  also  the  outstanding  bonds  of 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  amounting  to  about  $2,272,000;  so  that  at 
the  present  time  the  total  debt  of  the  National  Government  is  about 
as  follows: 

Total  bonded  debt,  December 31, 1880 $58,079,979  82 

Outstanding  balances  as  above 26,448,828  00 

Paris  loan  of  18H0 12.000,000  00 

Proyiucial  debt  of  Buenos  Ayres,  assumed .  13, 790, 624  24 

Municipal  bonds ' 2,272,700  00 

Total  Argentine  debt 112,592.132  06 

CONCLUSION. 

It  would  seem  that,  with  the  limited  revenues  of  the  government 
with  which  to  pay  not  only  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  administra- 
tion, but  also  the  service  of  so  large  a  public  debt,  it  will  require  the 
practice  of  rigid  economy  to  make  ends  meet.  It  is  true  the  nation  haa 
immense  resources  in  its  public  lands;  and  it  has  a  most  excellent 
credit  in  Loudon  and  Paris;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  govern- 
ment  will  be  able  to  meet  all  demands  upon  it  without  embarrassment ; 
but,  it  is  evident  that  the  burden  cannot  be  further  increased  without 
endangering  its  financial  standing  abroad.  The  administration  of  the 
government,  however,  is  in  good  hands;  and  the  country  was  never 
in  a  more  prosperous  or  promising  condition.  With  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary  question  with  Chili,  with  the  opening  up  of  new  "camps'' 
in  the  far  south,  with  the  building  of  new  lines  of  railway  to  the  west- 
ern and  northern  extremities  of  the  nation,  with  new  industries  atari- 
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ing  up  on  all  sides,  with  annually  increasing  flocks  and  herds,  with 
greater  attention  than  ever  paid  to  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
interior,  with  peace  and  good  order  throughout  its  borders,  and  with 
the  faith  and  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  high  destiny  which  the 
future  so  bountifully  promises  for  it,  the  Argentine  Eepublic  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  position  she  occupies  among  the  republics  of  South 
America,  and  of  the  good  will  which  all  nations  feel  for  her  in  her  on- 
ward movement  to  the  place  of  a  first-class  power. 

E.  L.  BAKER. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Buenos  AyreSy  October  27, 1881. 
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ASIA   iniNOB. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  Duncan. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Smyrna^  April  5, 1882. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  prepare  a  very  full  report  on  the  com- 
mercial I'elations  of  Asia  Minor  for  the  past  year,  especially  as  a  possi- 
ble field  for  the  future  development  of  business  with  the  United  States, 
but  my  transfer  from  this  consulate,  and  occupations  connected  there- 
with, caused  delay  in  getting  my  report  ready,  and  so  I  have  decided 
to  send  in  only  a  brief  report  with  the  statistical  tables. 

These  tables  for  the  general  commerce  of  Smyrna  cover  two  years, 
1^80  and  1881,  explained  by  the  fact  that  while  consular  commercial  re- 
ports were  required  to  be  made  in  the  autumn,  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
cure reports  except  to  the  end  of  the  preceding  ^  ear.  But  now,  only  being 
required  after  new  year,  by  a  few  weeks'  delay  full  reports  can  be  had 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year  j  ust  finished.  These  reports  have  been  pri  nted 
for  the  past  year  for  the  first  time,  indicating  a  certain  progress.  But 
I  may  remark  that  they  are  not  otiicial,  and  I  doubt  if  they  can  be  re- 
garded as  more  than  approximately  reliable.  They  are  collected  with 
a  good  deal  of  care,  and  I  have  no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  being  as 
correct  as  possible,  by  an  employ^  of  the  Austrian  consulate-general, 
who  disposes  of  copies  to  the  other  consulates  for  a  consideration.  But 
defective  as  they  probably  are,  they  are  all  we  can  obtain  here  in  the 
way  of  commercial  statistics. 

The  tables  of  imports  inclosed,  A  A,  show  that  they  amounted  for 
1880  to  $19,876,600,  while  in  1881  they  increased  to  $23,280,671.  Bat 
this  variation  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  more  than  accidental,  the  varia- 
tions between  the  two  preceding  years,  1878  and  1879,  being  about  the 
same;  that  is,  for  the  former  $20,678,422,  and  for  the  latter  $23,780,796. 

The  export  tables  B  B  show  that,  for  1880,  the  exports  amounted  to 
$19,131,538,  and  for  1881,  $19,262,396. 

Of  all  this  trade  England  monopolizes  fully  one-half  of  the  imports, 
and  not  far  from  one-half  of  the  exports,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  printed  tables  for  1881. 

For  the  imports  the  United  States  makes  rather  a  poor  showing,  less 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  whole,  while  of  the  exports  we  receive  aboat 
one-ninth. 

For  imports  France  stands  next  to  England,  and  then  Austria;  for 
exports  France,  and  then  the  United  States. 

While  the  exhibit  for  imports  and  exports  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
very  satisfactory,  the  navigation  tables  for  1880  and  1881  cannot  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  humiliating  in  the  extreme  to  every  American. 

The  table  for  1880  shows  that  during  the  year  1,850  steamers  entered 
the  port  of  Smyrna  with  a  tonnage  of  897  J58,  and  that  none  of  these 
were  American.    During  the  same  period  6i38  sailing  vessels,  tonnage 
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86,297,  entered,  and  only  one  American.  During  1881, 880  steamers  with 
a  tonnage  of  955,360  arrived  at  Smyrnia,  not  one  being  American,  and 
dariug  same  period  404  sailing  vessels  with  only  07t«  American.  Oon- 
gressmen  may  make  themselves  ridiculous  by  talking  of  consular  fees 
injuring  our  commerce,  but  these  figures  show  how  infinitesimal  is  the 
damage  done  by  such  fees  at  this  consulate,  and  most  of  our  consulates 
would  probably  be  nearly  the  same.  Perhaps  our  consular  fees  are  un- 
necessarily high,  but  the  amount  of  injury  done  by  them  is  as  a  mere 
"drop  in  the  mighty  ocean."  There  is  but  one  cause  of  our  having  no 
commerce  on  the  ocean,  and  until  Congress  admits  that  and  applies  the 
proper  remedy  we  can  have  no  hope  of  any  permanent  improvement. 
Congress  may  grant  liberal  subsidies  to  certain  lines  of  steamers,  and 
thus  establish  other  monopolies  and  enrich  a  few  individuals  out  of  the 
nation's  purse.  But  until  it  changes  our  navigation  laws  so  that  Ameri- 
cans can  either  build  vessels  as  cheap  as  other  countries,  or  be  allowed 
to  buy  them  wherever  they  can  get  them  cheapest,  we  can  never  hope 
to  compete  on  the  ocean  with  other  countries.  As  will  be  seen,  England 
takes  the  lead  in  steamers,  having  for  1880  188  against  159  French,  158 
Austrian,  108  Egyptian,  103  Russian,  64  Italian,  &c„  and  for  1881  228 
against  160  Austrian,  157  French,  105  Russian,  103  Egyptian,  67  Ital- 
ian, &c. 

The  only  material  increase  was  English,  being  40  arrivals  of  steamers 
in  1881  over  the  previous  year.  I  was  recently  speaking  with  a  wealthy 
English  capitalist  here  who  holds  shares  in  a  number  of  steamers,  and  he 
told  me  that  they  paid  him  on  his  capital  invested  a  dividend  of  from  12 
to  30  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  that  12  per  cent,  he  considered  a  very  low 
dividend.  All  this  splendid  chance  for  profit  Americans  lose  on  account 
of  our  illiberal  and  suicidal  navigation  laws. 

B.  O.  DUNCAN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Smyrna^  April  5,  1882. 
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Statement  ehowing  the  imports  at  Smyrna  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1880. 


Articles. 


Alcohol barrels. 

Arms boxes 

Beer ban-els 

Boards  No 

BreafistnfTs baps 

Butter  and  cheese packages 

Candles i-anes 

Carpets packages 

Canvas bales 

Caviar barn-Is 

Cloths bales 

Coal tons 

Cochineal packages 

Coffee bags 

Colors  (dyes) packages 

Copper do 

Cotton  goods do . 


Dmgs do.. 

Earthenware do 

Flonr  bags 

Furniture packages 

Glass  (panesof) do 

Glassware do 

Gold  wire do  — 

Hardware do 

Indigo do  ... 

Iron    tons 

Iron  tools packages 

Leail  and  shot do 

Leather  and  skins do 

Manufactures    do  — 

Marbles  and  other  stones,  .pieces 

Matches boxes 

Nails    packages 

Oil  (linseed) barrels 

Paper  and  pasteboard.. pt^ck ages 

Pepper bags 

Petn)leum cases 

Potash packages 

Potatoes bags 

Red  caps  (Fezes) cases 

Rice bags 

Ropes packages 

Ru  m ban-els 

Saltflsh  packages 

Sheet  iron  and  tin do  ... 

Silks do.... 

Soap do  — 

Soda .barrels 

Starch packages 

Steel    cases 

Sugar bairels 

Sulphur packages 

Sundrygoods do    .. 

Tim  l>er tons 

Watches packages 

Wheat bags 

Wines  and  liquors packages 

Woolen  goods do 

Zinc do  . 


Q  u  a  n  • 
tity. 


l,»77 

303 

3,073 

303, 442 

131,  939 

6,158 

1.054 

845 

1.272 

637 

1.028 

26,968 

188 

28.887 

2,  525 

1,073 

5,366 

2,875 

974 

89.830 

164 

12.402 

2,983 

40 

3.763 

115 

6,984 

6,373 

8,750 

3.913 

12,988 

73.850 

2.840 

13, 378 

445 

9,819 

832 

102,617 

1.295 

5,693 

5)H 

53.122 

1.101 

3.203 

6.059 

2,152 

919 

9  4 

5.569 

1.416 

2.242 

26.  376 

15. 424 

23.174 

16,132 

124 

129,232 

4,973 

2,274 

561 


Value  en- 
tered. 


$202,240 

56.480 

18,  .536 

60.688 

493, 2^8 

108.580 

36.220 

33, 720 

101,760 

354,  .504 

526.640 

265.680 

26,320 

866.610 

43,750 

149,606 

1, 476,  810 

143,948 

60,166 

505,994 

34,960 

104,314 

296, 520 

28.000 

675,  810 

59,  .500 

838, 080 

761, 720 

231,810 

442, 140 

4, 830.  82  J 

10,011 

79. 624 

269, 624 

28,  480 

422,940 

11,648 

205.  234 

48,504 

46,192 

111,6.36 

441.986 

27.902 

26.734 

95,074 

21.  520 

539,  700 

14, 152 

245.  030 

12,622 

31.388 

423,  .540 

123.  892 

241.  818 

666.600 

69.360 

1, 019,  568 

40. 782 

628,700 

76,214 


Whence  imported. 


I  England,  Austria,  United  States,  Fraooe, 

Germany. 
'  England,  Austria,  France,  Belgium. 

England,  Austria. 

Austria,  Greece,  Italy. 
;  Russia. 

Russia,  Austria^  England,  France. 

England,  Austria,  France. 

England.  Egvpt,  France. 

Russia,  England,  Austria,  Italy. 

Rusaift. 

England,  Austria,  France,  Gennany. 
,  Endand,  Austria. 
I  England.  Austria.  France. 
I  England,  Austria,  France. 
I  England,  Auatria,  France,  Italy. 
j  England,  France,  Russia. 

England.  France,  Austria,  United  Stataa, 
Gemianv. 

England,  l^rance,  Austria,  Germany. 

England.  France.  Austria. 

Uusaia,  France,  Austria,  Greece. 

England,  Austria,  France,  Belgium. 

Austria,  Belgium. 

Att^tMs.  Kelyinm,  France. 

Fl  .ilHl',  tlTl-i'ft^ 

AnHtiiM.  Kn^rhind,  France,  Italy. 
E-yi)t.  Kn.iUi]iL 
Eu^Mi4'1.  HuAWki,  Austria. 
Eijjbiiiil.  KniEi^  e,  Auatria,  Italy. 
EiL^l.iti*!,  IV^im-e,  Austria. 
Em^):iii  ir  Trtvu  e,  Austria,  Greece. 
EriLiIiiTiil    FrAiii^e,  Austria,  Italy. 

(;i.,  ,-,■.    ]t.x\:. 

Euulaud,  Audtiia. 

England,  Austria,  Belgium,  France. 

England,  Austria,  France. 

Euuland,  Austria,  France,  Italy. 

England.  France. 

United  States.  Austria. 

England.  Austria.  France,  Italy. 

England.  Austria,  France. 

Austria.  France. 

England,  Austria.  Egypt,  Italy. 

Austria,  France.  Italy. 

England,  Austria,  United  States,  Franee. 

England.  Frtnce.  Italy. 

England,  France. 

England,  France.  Italy,  Germany. 

England,  France,  Greece,  luly. 

England,  France. 

England,  Austria,  France,  Italy. 

England,  Austria,  Italy. 

England,  Eg3rpt,  Holland,  AuatriA. 

France,  Gre©«e,  Italy. 

France  Greece,  Italy,  Germany,  Belginm. 

Austria,  Greece,  Italy. 

England,  France. 

Eg>  pt.  Greece,  Russia. 

Austria,  EngUnd,  France,  Italy. 

Auatria,  France,  England,  Italy. 

France,  England,  Austria,  Belginas. 


Total. 


19, 876, 600 
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Statement  Bhowing  the  exports  from  Smyrna  for  the  year  ending  December  tU,  1880. 


Articles. 


BODM tOD8. 

Canary  Mcd bags. 

CarpeU  and  niga balea. 

Cbeeae packagea. 

Chrome tons. 

Coooona  (ailk) baga . 

Cotton balea . 

Cotton  aeed tona. 

Emery  atone do ...  I 

Figg kmt«la..l 


Fruit  (dry) packagea. 

Galls do... 

Gama do . . . 


Hem^ bales. .! 

Licoriee  mot  aud  paate ludea 

andcaaes 

Madder  roots balos. . 

Oil barrelH.. 

Opiaiu ca^es . . 

Poppy  seed tons. 

**         balea.. 

s  (black) kintals.. 


Quantity. 


1.903 

2,821 

1,675 

699 

340  ; 

13,711  1 

1.796 

9.922  I 

125.843  ' 


36,  280 
1.021 
1,471 
2,118 

84,806 

2,  6*j:> 

600 

2,  84!) 


836  I 

8.337  ' 

528,278  I 


Vftlne, 
Inolndine 
ooata  and 
chargea. 


$36,848 
7,612  I 

739,920  I 

31, 500  I 

16,776  I 
29,920 

580,844 

32,310  I 

108.400  ; 

1.682,192  , 

i 

139,348  : 
30,594 

l'.'4.656  i 

84,720 

777, 772  1 

I 

16,  176  , 

55,920  ! 

2,2(W.336  < 

I 

69.852  I 

83,370  1 

2,  613,  8?2 


RalalnaCred) do....|  186.754]    1,114,284 

Saltflsb packaeos  .  470 

SMamo bags..]  29,625 

Scammony paiskaeos . .  61  , 

Skina baloa..  6.390 

Sponges baga  and  cases..!  16,4r>8  ' 

Sultana  raisins kintals...  185,967  ; 


6, 552 

236,  642 

16.976 

373.  200 

1.  406,  316 

1, 115.  :m 


Saodry^goods packages. . '  8. 308 

Feftik    l«les..  778 

Tobacco do 9,140, 

Valonia kintala..;  671,236  | 

Wax packages..!  1.515  j 

WinM barrels..  2,667  i 

Wool bales.  :  6,240  I 

Yellow  iierriea  piickagt^s . .  3, 070  \ 

ToUl i 


7,-..  932  ' 

oO.  118  1 

1,  552, 100  • 

2,  864,  062 

114,090 
46,040 
444,468 

92,100 

19,131.358 


Whlthrr  export e<l. 


England,  France. 

England,  France,  Gernuiuy,  United 
States,  Italy. 

United  States,  Germany,  Holland.  Eng- 
land. Belgium,  France,  AuatriA,  Italy. 

Austria.  Egypt 

England. 

Austria,  France,  Italy. 

Germany,  England,  AuMtiiii,  Spuiit. 

Englana,  France.  Italy. 

United  States,  England,  Bflsinm. 

Gennaqy,  United  States,  England.  .\ns< 
tria,  Italy,  Knssia,  France.  Holland, 
Belgium. 

Gennanv.  England.  AiiHtriai,  France.  Hol- 
land, Russia. 

Germany,  Uiiitrd  States,  Kuglani^ 
France,  AnstHa.  Holland.  ItHl.\ . 

Germany.  Tuited  State.-*,  Eii<;lnutl. 
Italy,  Fi-ance,  liolluud.  Austria. 

Austria,  Franco. 

Unite<l   States,   Eii|;biud,    Austria,    MvJL- 

laud. 
England,  Franco,  Greece. 
Austria,  England,  Egypt. 
Austria,    Puited    States,    England,   Hol- 
land. 
Germany.  F'ranci',  Holland,  Ituly. 
Unite<l  States.  England,  France. 
England,  Austria.  France.  Eg.vx)t.  Italy, 

Russia,  Holland. 
England,  AuHtris.  France,  E{;ypt.  Spain, 

Holland,  Russia. 
England.  Epypt.  (Jreece. 
Egland,  Kjry'pt,  France.  Italy. 
Enslund,  Fniuc«\  Italy 
En;;land.  Austria.  Belgium.  Eg\  pt,  Spain, 

Holland,  KuKsia. 
Germany,  United  States.  1' ranee,  Spain. 
Enulnnii.       Unit«d      States.      Germany 

Fnincc,  Italy,  Hollantl,  Belgium.  Ana- 

triu. 
Knulnnd.  .Vustria.  Egypt,  France,  Uniteil 

StatcH.  Italy.  Holland. 
Eii^Ianil.  .lu-stria,  France.  Ital\. 
Knifland.  Austria,  France*,  Es>pf. 
Kngland      .Vn.Htria.      France.      Belgium, 

Spain,  Egypt. 
En;:land.  Aii«*tria.  France. 
England    France,  Eir^-pt,  Italy. 
En^iland.   France.   I'nited   St'at< s,   Italy, 

.Austria.  Holland. 
England.  Frauci-.  Austria,  Holland,  Italy. 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 

Exports  from  Smyrna  durit^g  the  year  18i^l. 

[Value  iu  fraucs.] 


Articles. 


Gerniany. 


39,000  : 


United 
8taUj». 


77,400  I 


100,000 
59,180 


3,500  ! 


23,500 


189,000 
10,695  ; 


97, 760   2, 057,  920 


180  ; 
7,100 


12,000 
10,800 
50,140 
6,750 


Alizarine 

AlpiHt 

Antimony 

Hemp  

R*R8 

<;bromate<i 

Wax 

Silkooooons 

Cotton  

Emery  t»tone 

)»poiigc«  

Ik^anii 

*lg« 

Ckeeso 

Fniit.  freiih  and  dried 

Oallontti 

Gume 

Yellow  berries 

Cotton  aeed i 

Poppy  aecd i         28.840    

OUveoil 572,700  09,600 

Wool , ,    1,742,300 

Indian  com i , 

Hanganeso ; 

MiAcellaneons 350  I 

Opium I  7,500  1    3,160,000 

Barlev i 

Bonen I 

Kawhides 1,600    

6alt  flail I i 

Licorice  root ! '    2,820.650 

Licorice <  1,600  I         50,000 

liaiains,  bUuk 

Raisins,  red i    2,226,455,         25,445 

Currants , I 

Suluna raisins t       273.840  '       215,440 

Leeches 

Acammony ' 2,600 

Sesamum ,  4,640  I 

Tobacco !         76,300  800 

CarpeU  and  ruga 66,000  202,000 

Talonia  

Wines 


England. 


20,100  I 

1,540 

31,250 


Anstria- 
Hongary.  | 


26,700    . 


France. 


620 


158,400 
7001 


400 


99,400 


204,720 
308,500 

3, 033, 010 
865,600 

4,  806. 920 


46,000  , 
74, 745  ; 


771,600  I 

17.300  , 

189,290  I 

i 

608.440  I 


2,880  I 

64.300 

61,640 

334.200 

171,270 


5.376  i 
49.600  I 
44.620 
10,050 


172. 180 
9,000  1. 


Totall881 3.688,345 

Totall880 3.843,560  i 


1, 426, 200 
113. 750 
121, 912 
39.600 
62.500 
^  045, 000 
736.610 
71,100 
282.600 


13,700 
288,100 


2, 523, 010 


5, 706, 600 


80,700 

350 

4,116 

"i6..io6  : 

200,000 


46,200 

247.050  ' 

3.360  ' 

8.900 

87.630 

42,100 

1. 105, 200 

*  65,' 620' 
130,400 
330,740  . 
75, 750  ' 


124,500 


75,400 


16,600 
1, 547, 000 

18.160  , 
8, 891, 620 


54,700 
116, 190  I 
605,730  I 

12, 768 
219,  000  ' 
90  ; 
2.600  I 


4,700  . 
67.000  t 
4,620 
2.395.225  , 
2,900 


310,800  ! 

131, 700 

452,900 
32,158 
29.200 
96,600 

652,500 

194,306 
5.220 

598.500 
3,500 

856,100  I 

302.200 
8, 456, 600  • 

310,  555  ' 

4,416 

65,400 

7,080 

87,700 

890,920 
65,800  . 

567,000  , 
06.970 
73,620  I 
55,100  I 


10,785,920  87.444,382 
11, 502, 010  33, 504, 620  i 


5. 825, 165 
6,900,550 


16, 023, 200 
18, 149. 830 


Increase . . 
Decrease  . 


844,785  ' 


716,090 


3,939,762  | | 

'     1,165.385       2,126.630 


Total. 


108,200 

3.780 

3t250 

486,600 

298,285 

48,960 

500.150 

247,050 

4,7U,020 

661.000 

3,373.035 

462,300 

9, 654. 410 

70,630 

874,630 

297,600 

623,300 

1,752.830 

176, 04  < 

517,  KIO 

3.383,400 

2.465,750 

201, 166 

137.920 

258,700 

13, 006. 000 

1, 237.  516 

70, 3  "O 

1.628.300 

59.780 

3. 100, 330 

707.100 

8,955l230 

8,195.790 

28.752 

7. 801. 190 

11.900 

126,100 

1,603,840 

400.340 

2,550,000 

135.800 

13.^06,367 

102,200 


96.000.071 
98^311.000 


1. 221, 000 
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NAVIGATION. 
Statement  shomng  the  natnydtion  at  the  port  of  Smyrna  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1880. 


I 


EntortHl. 


Fl«ff. 


Steamers. 


Sailing  veMeUi.     I 


Na 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


498  i 
6,032  I 


Total. 


No. 


American  (United  StatesT 1 1  I 

AustrianHungarian I        158  380.817  18 

Belgian I  61  4,055! 

Daniah 1  2  244  | 

Dutch I  13  12,791  5  I  706, 

Egyptian !        108  89, 196  I l 

Engliah t        188  156,083-  62  10,470 

French 1        150  185,899  1 

German i !  2  i  430 

Greek i  1  1  600  1        206  24,308 

Italian 64  I         63,647  33  13,538 

Roamanian ,  1  I  6*4 

Romian 103  I        180,976  5,  949 

Spanish  . 2  1,576, I 

Swedish  and  Norwegian j  li  324  1,  177 

Tnrklsh I         47  |         21,150  I        304  |         28,945 

Total ;        850  j        897,758  I        ST]  88,297 


1.488  I 


Ton». 


1 

Ava 

176 

186,849 

5 

4,055 

2 

244 

18 

18,  4fr7 

108 

89,196 

250 

166,55a 

159 

185,  89» 

2 

430 

206 

24,90B 

97 

77,185 

1. 

644 

108 

181,925 

2 

1,57« 

2 

501 

351 

50,09& 

984,055 


Cleared. 


rbijs. 


American  {United  Staten) . 

Anstrian-Hungarian 

Belgian 

lanish 


Danii 

Dntch 

IsaSSr.:;::;  ::;:•::::::; 

French 

German 

Greek 

lulian 

Roamanian 

Enssiao 

Spanish 

Swedish  and  Norwt^gian  ■ 
Turkish 


T«ifal . 


Steamers. 


No. 


Tons. 


Sailing  vessels.     |  Total 

___. I 

No.  Tons.      I    No. 


157  I 

5  1 


12 

105  I 
178  I 
159  , 


li 

64  I 

1  . 

102  1 

2  I 

4J! 


180,027 
4,055 


11.877 
86.123 
148. 018 
186,312 


18 


6,037  I 


244 
706 


10, 329 


171 


600 
63,647 

644 I 

189,270  ;     4  I 

1,576  ' : 

324  ,     1  I 

21,150  I    303 


430  , 
20,301 
11.915 


810 


177  I 
28,411 


1T6 
5 
2 
17 

105 

238 

159 
2 

172 

93 

1 

106 
2 
2 

350 


Tons. 


893,623  , 


595  I 


79,  360       1, 429 


186,064 

4,055 

244 

12,583 

86,1^ 

158, 847 

186,  812 

430 

20,961 

75,562 

644 

190,  Ohd 

1,  wn 

49.561 


972,983 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 

NaHyation  at  the  port  of  Smyrna  during  the  ffear  1881. 

ARRIVALS. 


Kl«s?. 


Sailing  vesaelH.  HtcHiu  TeiMoln. 

With  cArgo.    '      In  ballMt.      I    With  carxo.    '      In  ballast. 


1 


No.   I     Tons.       Nu.    |    Tons,    i  No.    I     Tonn.       No.        Tons. 


<jpmian 

American 

British 

Anstrian-Hungarian . 

Beltfian 

Danish 

French 

Oreek ;. 

Holland 

Italian 

Roumanian 

Russian 

Swedish  and  Norwegian  . 


.  ...  146 
1 

;  16 

3 

6  I 

_   ___             1 

Turkish 186  ■ 


101 

502 

4,623 

4,263 


16, 171  , 

136 
6,195 
472  . 
533 
167 

21,458  I 


22  I 


13 


452 


802 
2, 126 


228 
160  , 


201.726 
183,663 


155  > 


2,  590  I 


7,013  I 


103  , 

157  I 
19  , 


89,239 
4.728 
189.650  ; 
5.793  I 


67  I 

105  j 


19 


18,342 


1.968 


79.956 
183,144  ,. 


5 

4 
13 

1 


3,620 

252 

10.743 

304 


915 


34 


17.000  ; 


Total 404;   54,6211   60,   13,601   880   955,360,   45 


M,636 


DEPARTIRES. 


Cenoan 

Ara««riuan 

British 

Anstrian-Hiingadan  

Bt^lgian 

Danish 

French '■ , 

Oreek 44 

Holland '        1 

Italian 21 


101 
l.UOO 
4.623 
4,324 


r 


155  , 


Ronmaniau  . 

Kussian 

Swedish  and  Norwegian  . 
Turkish 


1 

2 

•  1 

27  I 


6,117 
i:{6 

8,942 
1d2 
112 
187 

2,681 


123 


Total ;     138  I      28,540 


1,392 
1,589 


13.553 


1,423 
145  I 
290  , 


234 

102 
3 

102 
6 

160 
17 
13 
66 

104 


215,099 

184, 771 

1,368 

87.901 

4,728 

191,710  , 

5,277  ' 

10.743 

78,165 

181,387 


241  I      21,811         33  i      16.500 


380  '      41, 703       900  t    977, 649 


432 


1,771 


2.476 


ADEX. 


Heport,  by  Comul  WiUiamH^  on  the  trade  and  navigation  at  Aden^for  the 

fiscal  year  1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Aden,  October  17,  1881. 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  retarns  of  trade  and  navigatioo  at  the 
l>ort  of  Adeii  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1881,  as  official  returns  are 
are  made  to  this  date  by  trade  registration  department  here. 

During  this  time  the  crops  of  grains  and  coffee  have  proved  a  failare 
l>oth  in  Arabia  and  Africa  owing  to  want  of  rain,  and  from  this  cause 
the  de<;reai}e  in  value  of  imports  of  coffee  amounts  to  $604,500  while  the 
increase  in  value  of  grains  imported  is  $559,619. 

The  large  decrease  in  exports  to  the  United  Stat4?8,  $463,859,  for  the 
same  time  is  owing  to  the  small  supply  of  coffee  and  consequent  high 
|)rioes. 

JAMES  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Connul. 
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Staiemwtt  showing  the  imporU  at  Jrfe«  for  the  tfear  endhuj  March  :U,  I8dl. 


Axtidea. 


Quantity.         VrIuc. 


AnliBAts: 

Sheep number..  5^624            $97,347 

Cattle do..  1.78S              14,0«0 

€4Wl tona..  97,508    '        852,430 

Coffee cwt..  23,805            427,303  i 

Cotton:  I 

Raw owt..  504                3,823  ; 

Twirtt poandH..'  1,301,895            256,887 

Piccegoods yards..  16.412,588    .    1.029,638 

Do naire..  204,884            205.685 

Do dotou . . ;  15, 769 

Do number..,  1,810 

Do cwt..'  99 

Ffttthera poiiud«..j  7,799 

Dried  fruits  and  nnta... cwt..'  1,560 

Grains do..  I  62.'»,4621 

iroias  and  resin do..<  42,482 

Hides,  raw number..  377,497      j 

Do cwt..  37,0693     i 

Skins number..  765,460      I 

Do cwt..  10,394     J 

Irory pound»..  49,754 

Liqnora gallons..  30,796 

Hetals: 

Wrought cwt...  6,531^ 

Unwrought do..'  l,670|  ' 

ProTisions   and   oilmen's)  t 

stores...: cwt...  24,206    | 

Wet  dates  and  provisions,  do..  110,0083 

Seads do..;  17,6293 

Mother  of  pearl do. .  3, 536|  ' 

Silks:  1 

Raw poundn...  21,839    i 

Pie«;e  goods vards. . ,  99, 640    • 

Do .'naliT*..  5,772.i  i 

Do do7.on..  306    , 

Spices cwt..  20,439i 

Sugar: 

Refined cwt  .i  25,32CJ  . 

Unrefined do..j  6,32oi 

Tobacco,  unman u fact-  '  ! 

nred pounds . .  6, 136. 830 

Treasure , 

Kerosene  oil gallons . .  299. 260 


I       15,639 

1,932 
103, 139 
7,192  { 
1,055,930  I 

288,438  I 

J     300,  785  * 

I      169,  968  ; 

92,287  I 
32,271 

46,938 
11,656 

211,  621 
178,943 
04,917 
66,250 


Whence  imported. 


AfHoa. 

United  Kingdom. 

Arabia  and  Africa. 

Arabia  and  Africa. 
United  Kingdom,  Europe,  India. 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  India. 
United  Kingdom,  Europe,  India. 

Do. 

Do. 

Africa. 

Zanzibar,  India,  Arabia,  Africa. 

India  mostly. 

A  fVica  and  Arabia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Africa. 

European  Contiueut  and  England. 

>  Euroi>ean  Continent  and  England. 

£uroi>ean  Continent,  England,  India. 
Arabia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  India. 
Zanzibar,  Arabia,  India. 
Arabia  and  Africa. 


27,  782  I  Mostly  India. 

'^n  5?S    I  Mostly  India  and  Arabia,  with  some 
iu,47a    >     Euwpean  portH. 

Zanzibar  and  India. 


1,209 
291,611 


Total. 


^27*  966  ■  1  Mostly  Mauritiui*,  small  lots  from  India. 

280, 080  ;  Mostly  Arabia,  Gulf  porU,  and  India. 
722. 187  I  Arabia,  Africa,  India,  Europe. 
44, 889  I  Uuitt^  States,  with  small  lots  reshipped  from 
Bombay. 


8,484,449  ; 


The  above  table  shown  the  nriadpal  artiol««  import 4m1  by  hwi.    Total  sea  imports, $7,712,563;  total 
land  importH,  $ni.880— $8,484,449. 


Statemmt  fthowiny  the  exports  from  Aden  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1881. 
Articles.  .    Quantity.    |     Value.  Whither  exported. 


Coff<M*:  ' 

Clean cwt..! 

Berries do..' 

Cottons:  I 

R*w owt-. 

Twist pounds . . 

Pteoe  goods yards.. 

Do pairs.. 

Do ftozen.. 

Do number.. 

Do cwt.. 

Fe*therN pounds.. 

Praits,  dry,  and  nuta . .  .cwt. . 

Grains do.. 

Gams  and  resins do. . 

Bid<»s number.. 

Do cwt.. 

Skins number.. 

Do cwt.. 


40, 112^  ' 
13,27U 

562i 
331,084 
14,184,711 
203,835 
10,835f  \ 
394   J 
17* 
11,2114 
268^. 
338. 426} 
41.199  ! 


363,409  <) 

34, 675  i 

800,600  I 

10, 713  ) 


$898,486 

100,596 

4,810 

83.966 

882,250 

133,158 

8,298 

4^5 

94.345 

1,093 

662,415 

342,935 

427,243 
250,302 


UnlU-d    StaU^H,   Unit^^d    Kingdom,   Europa 

mostly. 
Egypt,  Arabia,  India. 

!  India  mostly. 

I  Arabia,  Africa,  Egypt. 

,  Arabia,  Africa,  India,  Asiatic  ports. 

I  Arabia,  AfriiA,  Gulf  and  Red  Sea  ports. 
>  I       India. 

Unit4>d  Kingdom,  Burape,  Egypt. 
Arabia  and  Africa. 

Do. 
UnitfMl  Kingdom,  Europe,  Egypt,  India,  and 
I      Red  Sea  ports. 
United  States,  Uuit^^d  Kingdom,  Europe. 


Do. 
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Statement  showing  the  exporfJt  fnnn  Aden,  ^c— Continued. 


Articles. 


Qnantity. 


Valuo. 


Whither  exported. 


Ivory ponndA . .            ISS,  382    .  $105, 822  .  VniU>A  K inffdom,  Efsypt,  aod  India. 

ICetalt: 

SnT4Sihtv;.v.v;..':Ji::       l^  [  1:IJS  jJA^buaoa  amc. 

ProTiBio&a  and   oilmen's 

storea cwt..              7.652|  64, 114  <  Arabia.  A  fiica,  and  Gulf  porta. 

ProTiaiona  and  vot  dates .  do . .            05, 034^  1 04, 856  i  A rabia  and  A fHca. 

Seeda do..             3,623|  14. 171  !  Mostly  Ked  Sea  porta. 

Mother  of  pearl do. .              :i,  603}  82, 504  |  United  Kingdom,  AnstrK  and  Franrr. 

Silk:  I 

lUw pounds..            12,600  12, 827  !  Red  Sea  ports. 

Piece  goods yards..             49,353  26.577    ) 

Do pairs..             4,772    '  6, 121  I  S  Africa  and  Arabia. 

Do doBen..                 1642  644  ,  ) 

Spicea cwt. .            13, 323}  185, 737  >  Unitfd  Kingdom,  Arabia.  Ked  S<«  ports. 

Sngar: 

Beflned cwt.            16,1173  106,114'^.^,..    .^^^^ 

Unrefined do..:            4,583^  ,  20.002    {Arabia,  AlVica. 

Tobacco pounds  .1      2, 477, 616    \  1 38, 752  t           Do. 

Treasure .* 1 902.700  1  AfHca,  Arabia,  India,  Straite  SettU^menU 

Turkey  in  Asia. 

Kerosene  oil gallons  .  |         215. 017  34, 402     Arabia.  Africa,  Turkey  in  Asia. 

Total 6,401,906 

The  above  are  the  principal  articlca  exported  by  Hea  and  valnefl  at  96,058,453;  exports  by  land, 
$433,468;  total,  16,491.906. 

Statement  showing  the  imporln  and  exports  between  Aden  and  the  United  States  for  the  jfeae 

ended  March  31,  1881. 


Articles. 


Imports. 


Bzports. 


Amount        Value.       Amoant     Talae. 


$411,238 


Domeatica yards.. 

Flour barrels.. 

Tobacco pounds.. 

Ke«t»seneoi] gallons.. 

CJoffee cwt * 4.9513J    , 

mdea number 106,  e8»     S«m.65» 

Skina do.. ,  513,400      V 


5,295.536 
266 

2,288 
299,260 


Increase  in  value  of  imports  $58,701  over  year  ended  March  81,  1880. 

Decrease  in  value  of  exports  $463,859  under  year  ended  March  31.  1880. 

The  large  decrease  in  (*xporta  is  owing  to  the  failig^  of  the  coffee  crop  the  past  two  1 

Some  200,000  yards  of  Amerioan  manufactured  domestics  have  been  reoeiVeil  fmm  the  United  Kiaf- 
dom. 

Mach  produce  intended  for  United  States  is  sent  from  hert*  to  Ix)ndon  and  apptmrs  in  it^tnniH  with 
4he  United  Kingdom. 

Statement  showing  the  nariffation  at  the  port  of  Aden  for  the  gear  ending  Mar^h  H\^  Ij^I. 


Steamers.       ,  Sailing  veaaela. 


Country  craft.  >         Steamers.  Sailing  vesaela.   Country  craft 


I 


K«.   Tons.    No.   Tons.  I  No.  !  Tons.   No.  !  Tons.   No.  1  Tons.    No.   T«ba. 

'__  _  _       _  ' '  _         _     1  _         _     _    I ■ 

l.UO     1,556»049  .      19  I      16,9911    1,386     58.905      1.110     1,557,843         20;      ia882       1,973     57.B:S 


ToUl.  2,515  vcKSols.  1,6:<2,0.15  tons. 
Total.  2,508  vosmi-Ir,  l,6:i4..VH)  tonM. 
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Aden :  Xumher  of  veMcls  and  for  what  purpose  called, 

Xnmber 
of  vesselsw 

Britiah 835 

British  India 1^ 

AnstriaD 51 

American f> 

Danish    4 

Dutch 2;t 

French 88 

Genuan 6 

Italian 36- 

Norwegian % 

Russian 6- 

Spanish 4!4 

Arabian 7 

Turkish 2 

Other  nations li 

STF.AMBR8. 

Landc^l  passengers  and  cargo 195. 

Landed  cargoes  of  coal 44 

Called  for  coal '. 498- 

Called  for  bills  of  health (> 

Called  for  provisions  and  water 17 

Called  for  water  only 2r 

Called  to  land  passengers 18- 

Called  to  send  telegrams 4 

Called  for  orders ! * 

Called  for  repairs ^ 

Called  to  trim  cargo X 

Retnnied  from  stress  of  weather (V 

8AIUKO  VKSSKI^.  • 

Rronght  rice t> 

Cottons  and  oil  from  United  States t> 

Brought  coal 4 

Timber I 

(^neral  cargo \ 

Called  for  bill  of  health I 

Returned  from  stress  of  weather \ 


BRITISH   INDIA. 

Report  by  Consul- General  Mattsonfor  the  fiscal  year  1881. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

GalcuttUj  Jantmry  18,  1882. 
In  pursuanceof  paragraph  556  Oonsalar  Begulations,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  trade  and  industry  of  Britiali 
India  for  the  official  year  (of  India)  ending  March  31,  1881. 

agriculture. 

The  natives  of  India  may  properly  be  termed  "the  children  of  the 
soil,''  and  they  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  its  products :  but  for  all 
that,  the  agricultural  interest  is  in  very  poor  condition,  and  but  little^ 
if  any,  improved  since  a  thousand  years  ago,  except  in  the  area  of  culti> 
ration,  but  the  soif  is  rich  and  the  climate  favorable,  so  that  when  neither 
droughts  nor  inundations  destroy  the  crops,  rich  harvests  are  gatherecl 
I'n  return  for  very  inferior  husbandry  aiul  labor.    The  last  official  year 
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brought  ail  abuudaut  crop,  and  the  exports  wei*e  greater  than  auy  of 
the  preceding  years.  There  are  as  yet  no  reliable  statistics  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  only  means  of  gaining  information  are  '' common  report" 
and  trade  statistics.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  indigo,  tea,  linseed,  and  tobacco  was  on  the  increase,  and 
that  of  jute  and  opium  on  the  decrease. 

Cotton, — Indian  raw  cotton  is  finding  new  markets  in  China,  Italy, 
France,  and  Australia.  Efforts  have*beeu  made  to  improve  its  quality 
by  using  the  American  seed,  but  without  effect.  A  leading  newspaper 
of  India  contains  the  following  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and 
the  same  facts  apply  largely  to  other  products,  and  explain  the  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  reliable  statistical  information  on  Indian  agriculture. 

According  to  the  aunual  returnH,  the  outturn  for  the  year  188(>-'81,  in  the  north- 
weatoru  provinces  and  Oudh,  was  65.2  pounds  per  acre,  which  wa«  22  per  cent,  over 
the  average  of  the  preceding^  year.  The  average  price  the  cultivators  received  wjui 
4it  the  rate  of  15.8.2  rupees  (|G. 32)  per  maund  (H2  pounds),  or  11.11.7  rupees  (|4.45) 
per  acre.  From  this  the  ryots  (cultivators)  have  to  deduct  the  cost  of  cultivation, 
Tent,  and  taxes,  and  it  will  not  take  long  to  ascertain  how  little  they  have  left.  The 
marvel,  however,  is  that  these  same  men  continue  this  losing  game  year  after  year. 
The  real  truth  is  the  returns  are  utterly  valueless.  The  cultivator  invariably  onder- 
states  his  production,  from  a  desire  to  keep  his  neighbors,  his  money-lender,  and  the 
gocernment  ofticials  in  ignorance  of  hiB  real  condition.  He  is  afraid  that  if  the  ^v- 
•ernment  found  that  he  was  making  any  money,  he  would  have  increxised  taxeM  im- 
posed upon  him. 

Wheat.— The  increased  cultivation  of  wheat  was  owing  jiartly  to  in- 
<5reased  facilities  of  transportation  by  the  oi>ening  of  a  new  railroad  in 
the  interior,  but  probably  more  to  the  cheap  rates  of  ocean  transi>orta- 
tiou  which  have  prevailed  until  recently.  These  -rates  were  unnatu- 
rally low,  but  have  again  reached  a  normal  state,  under  which  Indian 
wheat  cannot  jwssibly  comi)ete  in  the  Liveri)ool  market  with  the  Ameri- 
<;aii  article. 

Tea. — ^The  cultivation  of  tea  is  assuming  large  proportions,  and  is 
pushed  with  much  energy  by  European  planters  and  capital.  A  con- 
certed action  on  their  part  has  opened  a  large  market  in  Australia  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  strong  efforts  are  now  being  made  in  the  United 
States  with  a  like  purpose.  This  crop  amounted  to  42,000,000  |)oands, 
being  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year. 

Jute, — It  is  generally  feared  that  jute  will  soon  be  cultivated  in  the 
United  States  in  sufficient  quantity  to  depress  the  market  here,  and  it 
is  mainly  for  that  reason  that  no  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  or 
encourage  its  cultivation. 

All  the  principal  crops  have  been  extra  good  the  present  current  year, 
and  there  is  now  every  indication  of  prosperity  and  plenty. 

MANUPAOTUKES. 

So  far  as  good  and  cheap  labor  goes,  India  possesses  better  facilities 
for  manufacturing  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  excepting,  per- 
ha])S,  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  people  are  naturally  apt  at  all  sorts  of 
handicraft ;  they  are  very  patient,  enduring,  and  accurate ;  they  live  on 
the  simplest  diet,  and  are  glad  to  work  for  10  to  15  cents  a  day,  women 
and  children  for  5  to  8  cents,  and  find  themselves.  The  country  havH 
also  abundance  of  raw  material,  such  as  cotton,  jute,  tobacco,  paper 
material,  wood,  and  pottery  clay.  The  introduction  of  machinery  in 
Indian  manufactures  has  been  of  recent  date,  and  bas  given  some  im- 
petus to  the  industry,  and  proved  a  source  of  great  benefit  to  the  peo- 
ple so  far  as  it  goes.  Most  of  the  mills  are  yet  owned  by  foreign  cap- 
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talmtH,  but  uativo  capitalists  are  also  becoming  alive  to  the  advantages 
of  niacliinery  over  manual  labor,  and  have  started  many  cotton  mills  in 
4ift*erent  parts  of  India.  The  prospect  of  these  mills  was  very  promising 
at  first  and  yielded  good  profit 5  but  the  abolition  of  import  duties  on 
cotton  fabrics  and  yarns  of  coarser  texture,  which  are  the  only  kinds 
produced  in  Indian  mills,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Manchester  merchants, 
vho  have  an  iuflueutial  party  at  home,  has  placed  the  Indian  manufac- 
tures at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  Indian  mill  owners,  with  the  raw  ma- 
terial at  hand  and  with  cheap  labor,  still  tind  it  difficult  to  compete  with 
the  skilled  labor  of  Manchester ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  the  victory 
gained,  the  Manchester  merchants  are  making  strenuous  effbits  towards 
the  total  abolition  of  import  duties  with  a  view  to  check  all  progress  of 
their  Indian  rivals,  and  to  induce  the  Indian  Grovernment  to  make  up 
the  loss  of  revenue  thereby  occasioned  by  the  imposition  of  direct  tax- 
ation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  the  priucij>al  manufactur- 
ing interests : 

T^^„„  .,.«i„,.  ,   Cotton   .    J  n  t  e 

NumlM'r  uf  mills 58'  21 

NuiuWrof  ioi»ni» 13,283  6,065 

XuiuWrof  jipinrtlcH [    1,471,730  i        60,978 

Av*  ra«;f  daily  iiiiiuber  of  men  employed : 

Mfii  .-./. ; ;  28,916  '  18,784 

W.mun    I  8,1741  9.383 

Youth 6,901  :  4,343 

<'hildrpn j  3,964  2,775 

Total ■ I         47,956  86,235 

__       _  I      I_^  _    

There  are  also  two  or  three  paper  mills,  but  very  little  is  known  of 
their  working. 

India  hjis  been  celebrated  since  the  ancient  times  for  its  skilled  handi- 
cnift  labor,  and  with  perfect  justice,  for  no  people  can  excel  the  natives 
in  artistic  mechanical  skill  and  taste.  In  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics,  such  as  the  muslins  of  Dacca  and  the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  they 
are  still  unrivaled,  and  all  attempts  at  imitation  haA'e  signally  failed. 
Silk  manufactures,  works  of  gold  and  silver  brocades,  and  on  gold,  brass, 
and  other  metals,  have  also  been  favorite  arts  in  which  great  excellence 
has  been  attained,  but  at  present  most  of  these  national  manufactures 
are  on  the  decline  for  want  of  encouragement,  and  few  attempts  have 
been  made  to  revive  them. 

MINES. 

The  supposed  mineral  wealth  of  India  is  far  more  the  result  of  ro- 
mance and  poetry  than  of  established  facts.  It  is  true  that  gold  is 
found  in  many  places  (according  to  the  latest  geological  rejiort,  in  fifty- 
live  difierent  localities)  in  small  paying  quantities,  where  a  few  native 
workers  make  a  scanty  living  by  washing  the  sand  scraped  from  pro- 
jecting bowlders  or  from  sheltered  curves  of  rivers,  but  these  gold- 
lM?aring  sands  contain  only  few  particles  of  gold,  originally  spread  over 
enormous  masses  of  rocks,  and  brought  together  as  the  result  of  the 
accumnlatiou  of  ages. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  great  excitement  in  India  based  upon 
alh'gfHl  discoveries  of  fabulous  mines  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  and 
several  companies  were  formed  and  English  capital  enlisted  in  these 
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enterprises,  but  up  to  the  present  date  no  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained,  and  the  real  facts  about  gold  mining  in  India  at  the  present 
time  is  simply  this  :  that  it  yields  a  very  precarious  living  to  those  few 
who  follow  it  as  a  profession,  and  no  profit  to  any  one,  nor  has  it  any  p«T- 
eeptible  influence  among  the  precious  metals  of  the  world.  The  hiKln'si 
average  earnings  of  a  good  laborer  is  from  20  to  30  cents  a  day. 

Silver  occurs  native  and  alloyed  with  gold,  but  more  commonly  in 
combination  with  sulphur  as  a  sulphide,  and  in  this  condition  it  is  often 
associated  with  sulphides  of  lead,  antimony,  copper,  and  arsenic,  but 
in  no  place  is  it  known  to  exist  at  present  in  sullicient  paying  quantitx 
to  attract  any  particular  attention,  which  may  also  be  said  in  refereme 
to  copper,  lead,  and  tin. 

Iron,  on  the  contrary,  occurs  in  great  abundance,  but  its  manufa<*tnre 
is  steadily  decreasing  by  competition  with  English  iron  and  the  increas- 
ing scarcity  of  fuel.  The  manufacture  of  iron  has  been  carried  on  from 
a  very  early  age  by  methods  which  have  descended  from  father  to  son 
for  generations,  and  is  carried  on  up  to  the  present  day  by  the  same 
simple  methods,  without  any  improvements,  and  the  condition  of  tin* 
iron-workers  is  perfectly  wretched,  the  average  earnings  not  exceeding: 
5  cents  a  day  of  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  hard  labor. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  iron  imported  to  India  by 
the  government  during  the  past  few  years: 

ToD« 

1873-74 117. 0> 

1874-75 dl.'*** 

1875-76 69, -247 

1877-78 201, Tm? 

The  total  value  of  imported  iron,  exclusive  of  that  imported  by  the 
government,  between  the  years  18(i7-'08  and  1 870-'80,  inclusive,  amount^ 
to  the  sum  of  $62,500,000,  most  of  which  might  have  been  kept  in  Inflia 
had  the  iron  manufacture  proved  a  practical  success. 

The  average  value  of  English  pig-iron  in  the  Calcutta  market  for  the 
last  ten  years  is  $19  per  ton. 

Coal  mining  has  been  in  operation  in  India  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  over  thirty  distinct  coal  fields  are  known  to  exist  in  the  peninsula, 
yet  only  four  or  five  are  worked  at  all.  and  of  these  only  two  to  the  ex- 
tent of  1,000  to  2,000  tons  a  day. 

The  total  product  of  India  coal  during  the  year  1880  was  l,01*>,04o 
tons,  and  the  import  683,768  tons  (coke  and  patent  fuel  included),  against 
587.634  tons  the  preceding  year. 

Petroleum  is  found  in  many  places  in  Northern  India  and  British 
Burmah,  but  the  production  has  not  been  sufficient  to  interfere  with 
the  importation  of  the  American  oil,  although  the  demand  is  increasiu;: 
at  an  enormous  rate,  as  will  be  seen  under  the  head  of  "trade  with  thv 
United  States." 

FISHERIES. 

Fish  being  the  only  animal  fooil  used  by  the  bulk  of  Indian  iwpuU 
tion,  constitutes  a  permanent  factor  in  the  internal  economy  of  tht* 
country,  and  is  found  in  great  abundance  and  variety  in  all  its  vater>. 
but  is  not  an  article  of  export  or  general  trade. 

FOREST. 

Foreseeing  that  the  density  of  population  wouUl  pnive  detrimental  to 
the  i)reservation  and  growth  of  the  forests,  the  government  has  mloptetl 
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a  protective  plan,  and  under  the  supervision  of  its  inspectors  of  forests, 
annaally  marks  out  reserves  of  young  thrift}'  natural  growths,  which 
are  left  standing  for  future  generations.  The  area  of  square  miles  of 
forests  reserved  during  each  of  the  seven  official  years  1873-'74  to 
1879-'80  was  as  follows; 

Square  luUfH. 

lrt7:<-74 10,U0» 

1H74-75 12,071 

l-To-TB 15,089 

i-ce-'T? i7,tt:n 

l!J77-78 lH,li:i 

l-^Ti^-TO 15,127 

Hr9-'80 15.344 

A  judicious  thinning  out  foy  railroad  sleepers  and  other  purposes  is 
continuously  carried  on  in  these  reserves,  from  which  the  government 
derives  a  revenue  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year  over  and  above 
all  the  exi^ense  of  the  department.  Tbe  forests  of  India  produce  many 
valuable  articles,  such  as  lac,  India  rubber,  spices,  dyes,  cutch,  gambler, 
and  bamboos. 

COMMEKC£. 


The  following  table  sho^s  the  number  of  vessels,  domestic  and  foreign, 
from  and  to  foreign  ports,  with  the  amount  of  tonnage,  and  a  compari- 
son with  the  previous  five  years,  showing  a  steady  increase  in  steam 
over  sailing  vessels : 


SteAui. 


VeweU.  1880-'81 •  1,468 

Tonn»g«,  1880-*81 1,742,225 

VeMek,  1870-'80 i  ],  190 

Tonnage.  l«7»-'80 1,375,001 

Vewelft.  1878-79 1,027 

Touage,  1878-79 1,155,646 

V«gd»,  1877-78 j  1,123  , 

TonnJiffe.  1877-78 |  1,265.687 

V«MelA,  1876-77 *. ,  1,060 

Tonnage.  1876-'77 \  1, 167, 975  1 

CLKAKKD 

Vewda,  1680-*81 1,471 

Tonnage,  1880-'8l 1,786,642 


Sailing.        Total. 


t 


4,632 
1,426,718 

4,878 
1,388,620 

4,763 
1, 401, 316 

5,230 
1,611,962 

5,316 
1,623.907 


4,734 
1, 513, 521 


I  6,100 

3,168,973 

flL072 
2,76B21 

O80 
2,556,961 

6,353 
2, 877, 649 

6,376 
2, 791, 884 


6,205 
8,800,063 


The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  whole  trade  which 
came  to  and  left  India  via  Suez  Canal  during  the  last  five  years : 

Per  cent, 

l*^t>-77 52.88 

1^77-78 V 54.  l(i 

l-?78-79 48.64 

l879-'80 51.64 

l-^^Vai 58.78 

Imports  of  merchandise  were  largely  increased,  the  total  value  being 
1201,235,337,  being  $42,000,000  in  excess  of  the  imports  of  the  previous 
year.  Out  of  the  sum  of  $201,235,337,  34.31  per  cent,  were  goods  free 
of  duty;  65.69  per  cent,  were  dutiable  goods.  Out  of  the  free  goods 
$60,033,210  in  value  were  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $40,000,000, 
or  two-thirds,  being  the  value  of  British  cotton  twist  and  gray  piece- 
goods  exempt  from  dnty. 

Of  the  dutiable  imports,  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  amount  to  j 
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$105,137,326.  TI1U8  out  of  the  whole  imports  of  merchandisr  uo  k^a- 
than  $105,170,539  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  l>eing  82  per  cent., 
or  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  principal  articles  of  im- 
port: 

V;i3u».. 

Apparel $2,  tKCt,  T!*> 

Cotton  iimiuifacturoH Ill ,  (M'-i,  f^'** 

Drugs  and  niediciueH 1 ,  IMKl  i:u> 

LiqnorR,  "winoB,  and  Hpirits 5  546. 5J<w5 

Machinery  and  mill  work :<,  079, 374 

Metals..     15,  IIH,710 

Paper  aud  pasteboard 1,1»44  o:tt» 

Provisions :5, 95>(>.  7!i»> 

Railway  plant  aud  i-olling-stock 4, 471 ,  "CjI* 

Salt -i.  r^^2,  Oti«» 

Silk,  raw 4, 2t>.  «i7:i 

Silk  mannfaotureH •'»»  4ni ,  ;■):*►."» 

Sugar,  refiuud rt,  4:iH,  47'J 

Woolen  goods r>.  11n;,  ."ill* 

Umbrellas I.  ii*.)! ,  7:i'> 

Exports  of  merchandise  aggregated  in  value  to  *287,8;)6,271,  whitli 
was  $28,000,000  in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  aud  also  in  excress  of  any 
former  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  principal  articU** 
of  export  (representing  all  but  nine  million  dollars  of  the  total  valnt-. 
and  a  comparison  with  the  next  preceding  year: 

ArticTen.  Vnliie,  1880-'81.    Valn#«,  I^T.i- i.. 

Coffee |6, 398, 67."i  00  *»J.  ^00.  -M^  •-• 

Cotton : 

Raw 52.966.936  00  U.-'WI-sii   v 

Mannfactnred,  iucluding  twiiit  and  yarn 7, 636,  537  00  H,  486.  i^l  c- 

Indigo 14. 286. 325  OO  1 1.  78>».  S«»«;  -< 

Othor  dye-stuffs :  887,269  00  1,071.7ft.".  •" 

Grata 50,845,913  IH)  39.44a.;79:l    *' 

Hide« and  skins 14,934,261  00  14,  9u'J. 'tt..  t-. 

Jnte: 

Raw 15,736,118  00  17,4i«.>.  U*  •  ■ 

Mftiiufactnred 4,622,686  00  1        4,781.447   •' 

Lac •- '  2,313,280  00  '         1.4k'..9'*'1  '•'' 

Oils 2.324,557  00  2,277*12  '^' 

Opinni    54,400,690  00  :.7. 2lt;.  2-^7   t' 

Saltpeter    1,406,913  Ot>  l.?«7».  1?:  ••" 

SceclR 25,380,833  00  18,743     17  f^, 

Silks : 

Raw 2.192,807  00  2,0G4,«iv   >-» 

Manufactured 891,268  00  9]*.*^**  -• 

Spices 1,215,521  00  1.  J^2, 1J».    ■' 

Sugar 1,247,003  00  «3,4--     • 

Tea 12,216,960  00  12,2M.»'^^»     ' 

Tobacco 563.324  00  51J«.  J  -   - 

Wood 2,173,500  00  1.33.\7v^   - 

Wool,  law 4,056,548  00  4, 3^3.  "'J    ^ 


Under  the  head  of  grain  there  was  27,000,000  cwt.  rice  at  a  valur  of 
♦36,000,000,  and  7,500,000  cwt.  wheat  at  a  value  of  little  over  win,(KM),tMm. 
the  rest  being  grain,  oats,  pulse,  and  other  sorts. 

The  principal  items  under  the  head  of  seeds  were  linseed,  iwijipy,  ri!I 
(or  juyili),  and  rape. 

Although  the  import  and  export  trade  of  India,  as  will  be  seen  in  mi 
the  foregoing,  amounts  to  the  grand  total  of  $48J,000,000,  it  is  eK<v«M|- 
ingly  small  compared  to  other  countries,  when  the  vast  number  <>f  the 
population  is  considered,  and  leaves  room  for  great  improvement.  The 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  amounted  to  252,541,-10.  .ti>«I 
the  totals  of  trade  there  give  a  result  of  less  than  jj2  per  capita. 
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The  foUowiug  table  gives  the  imports  aud  exports  of  treasure,  both 
gold  and  silver,  daring  the  last  five  years : 

Years.  Impi)rt«.     .     ErporUi. 


1876-77 ;  $46,744,480  |  $16,119,502 

1827-'7« '      69,421,840  8,843,980 

m8-7» i      28,226,096  '  18,028,912 

IW^'W 46,621.580  .  8,140,582 

1W0-'81 JT ;      35,988,855  j  5,761.765 


TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  tonnage  of  shipping  engaged  directly  in  the  trade  with  the  United 
States  wa8  121,161  tons,  represented  by  100  vessels.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  American  (United  States)  vessels  that  cleared  to  foreign 
eonntries  at  ports  in  British  India  in  each  of  the  last  three  years  are  as 
follows : 

1878-79      1879-*80.  j  1880-81. 

VeiMeU &5  :  54  4J 

Tonnaic© ,      80.080        80,191'        52, 96» 

The  imports  of  goods  from  the  United  States  amounted  in  value  to 
$1,963,;W2,  against  $2,105,047  of  the  previous  year.  The  decrease  is  due 
to  the  falling  off  in  gray  an<l  colored  cotton  pie<5e  goods,  rosin,  ice,  fruits, 
and  timber.  Kerosene  oil  keeps  up  a  lively  trade,  over  9,500,000  gal- 
lons, valued  at  81,817,780  were  received  from  Americadnring  the  year, 
and  the  prospect  is  ex('ellent  for  an  immense  increase  in  the  immediate 
future. 

The  exports  of  Indian  goods  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  the 
value  of  $10,421,964,  against  $13,023,036  of  the  previous  year.  The 
principal  articles  taken  by  the  United  States  are  indigo,  cut<'.h,  hides 
and  skins,  jute,  gunny-bags  and  gunny  cloth,  lac,  saltpeter,  linseed,  and 
paper-making  materials. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  different  arti- 
cles of  import  and  export  from  and  to  the  United  States. 

IMPOUTfcS. 
Articles.  Qiiantity.  Value.  Dnty. 


45  $1. 955  eo  ;  Fro©. 

600  00 
21,  337  I,  580  00 


Bookft  and  printed  matter,  inclnding  mapn  and 

charts cwt. 

Furniture 

Ootton  piece  gomU yards. 

T^Ioth  (domestic  nhoeting) do....i               7»8,  000  66,847  00 

Flax pounds..!                   2,240,  400  00 

Machinery  and  mill  work i  516  00 

Mineraloil gallons.. |  9,613,173  I      1,817.780  00  . 

•*ihip».  parts  of • I  600  00 

Soap cwt  .!                      121  I  630  00 

Wood,  manulactares  of I i  671  00 

Apparel '  500  00  •  Sperceat. 

Clocks  and  watches pieces..                   1.044-  3,172  00 

Cotton,  white  bleached yards..)                27,577  2,499  00 

Drugs  and  medicines 12, 047  00 

Rosin cwt..'                  2,348  5,35000 

Hardware  and  cutlery ! 847  00 

Instruments  and  apparatus  '  1,205  00 

Painters'  materials ' 13, 1 30  00 

Perfumery 1,834  00 

I*MTisions V cwt..                         85  1.385  00 

^tiition(*r\  (not  )wpt'i)    394  00 

r'Uvoro  pounds..                   77,585  '  14,713  00 
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I      Quantity. 


Value. 


Duty. 


Cttuiw*  and  r»ttoD8 owt..'  2,728  i  $4,786  00 

-Caoutohom- do.. ..I  683  t  29,778  00  I 

•Coir:                                                                                        I  'I  I 

TJumann  facta  red do ;  900'  2,185  00: 

Manufactured do....l  4,»45  18,880  00 

Cotton  manufkctures < '  2,451  00 

X)ruK»:  ! 

AMifajUda owt..!  104  •  662  00 

Peruvian  bark do....  72,968'  1.970  00 

Other  aorte 1 |  19,172  00 

J)yoiitnff8:  •  ' 

Indigo owt.. I  10.074  1.204,775  00 

Madder do 242  1,260  00, 

Myrobalana do....;  2,897,  3,476  00 

Safflower do....'  327  6,20000; 

Turmeric do....,  5,063.  11,350  00 

Other«»rt» do....'  2,189'  2.9S9  00 

-<;unia  and  rofiins do 07,829,  579,688  00- 

Hides,  raw do 111,170  I  1,029,842  00 

t$kina:  ; 

Raw do....  33,775  836,512  00 

Dressed do....i  17,412  815^51600 

Jewelry ; ;  002  00 

Jute,  raw cwt-.|  1,065,703  2,199,430  00 

Ounnv  bags : 

Power  loom number..  18,596,068'  1,012,227  00 

Haudloom do...  554,750!  40,317  00 

Cloth yards..  2,564,500.  121.379  00 

Ropeand  twine owt..  504  1,806  00 

Xace :                                                                           ,  • 

Button do....  2,097  58,05100 

Dve do 286  998  00 

SheU do. ...I  27,145  863,966  00. 

Metals.brasa do....'  39  2,503  00 

Natural  curiosities : 1.021  00  ' 

OUs:  I 

Animal  gallons..  312  1.326  00 

Vegetable do....|  21.963,  9,000  00; 

Cocoanut do 13,160  '  5,296  00 

Seeds: 

Linseed owt..'  307,586;  996,759  00 

Mustard do....  1,645  4,392  00 

OtbersorU do 55  441  00 

8Uk,  piece  goods yards.  21.452  9,474  00 

•Ooods  ot  silk  mixed  with  other  materials  ...  .do. ...  j  5, 720  3, 816  00 

Spices:  , 

Cardamnm pounds..;  20,890  27,071  00 

Ginger do 103,824  i  4,018  00! 

Tea   do....|  68,697  i  15,827  00 

Wool:                                                                                                     I  I  '                . 

Raw do....  24,590  5.452  00 

Shawls number..'  78;  1.358  00 

Othersorts iwunds..  43.447  15.915  00 

'Other  articles  of  merchandise { 1,454  00 

Bice     cwt..  29,8011  41,813  00 

I  I  I 


Fre*. 


3  annas  pri 
niaund,  or  'f 
cent*  for  A.' 
ponnda. 


REVENUES. 

The  accounts  for  the  year  are  not  yet  fully  completed,  but  the  civil 
'€8ti mates,  together  with  the  accounts  of  the  year  1879-'80  (which  have 
been  kindly  fornished  me  by  the  honorable  secretary  to  the  government 
of  India,  financial  department),  give  the  following  facts: 

Estimate,  I880-'61 : 

Fromouatoms |i^70U,(M) 

Other  sources •^5H/284,ii"U 

Actuals,  1879-^60: 

From  customs i>,  P22,  H^ 

Other  sources :»i4,t»16,4« 
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There  will  be  no  material  difference  between  the  actuals  and  the  esti- 
mates of  1880-'81. 

Therevenae  on  imported  salt  is  estimated  at  $30,161,000,  and  consists 
in  a  tax  of  about  1^  cents  per  pound,  which  is  collected  through  the 
cudboms  department,  though  not  classed  with  the  regular  customs 
revenue.  The  tax  on  opium  is  estimated  at  $37,640,000,  and  the  land 
revenue  at  $85,436,000. 

Among  the  estimated  expenditures  of  the  year,  the  following  items 
may  prove  of  special  interest: 

Interest  on  pabliodebt (16,056,000 

Rwlways 9,376,000 

PubUo  works '. 19,760,000 

Army 64,652,000 

LoM  by  exchange , - 13,644,000 

The  estimated  cost  of  collecting  the  undermentioned  revenues  is  as 
follows: 

Per  cent. 

Land  revenue 13.916 

Cnntoms -^ 8.703 

Opium „ 25.824 

Salt 5.983 

Miscellaneons  subjects  of  importance  will  be  taken  up  separately  in 
monthly  reports  hereafter. 

H.  MATT80N, 

Consul- Oeneral, 
United  States  Oonsxjlatb-Gbneeal, 

CaUmttaj  January  18, 1882. 


CEYLOK 

B^ort  by  CotisuI  Moreyfor  the  fiscal  year  1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

CohmhOj  October  1, 1881. 
In  furnishing  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1881, 1  am  obliged  to  confine  my  statistics  to  the  calendar 
year  1880,  that  being  the  latest  date  to  which  authentic  figures  are  ob- 
tainable. I  must  also  premise  the  report  by  explaining  that  it  cannot 
well  be  so  voluminous  as  in  previous  years,  since  much  matter  of  more 
or  less  import  which  otherwise  would  have  found  a  place  in  it  has 
already  been  furnished  to  the  Department  under  the  new  and  admirable 
system  calling  for  immediate  consular  reports  whenever  there  is  proper 
material  for  them. 

FINANOE. 

Upon  the  whole,  considering  the  gloomy  picture  I  wasobliged  to  draw 
last  year  on  this  subject,  and  the  many  forebodings  of  disaster  and  col- 
lapse most  people  have  indulged  in  since  that  period,  I  think  I  may 
say  that,  owing  largely  to  economical  administration  of  the  government, 
together  with  the  practice  of  some  unusual  private  economy,  the  public 
finances  are  in  a  very  sound  condition,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  late 
placing  in  London,  say  at  3J  and  5  per  cent,  premium,  respectively,  of 
two  large  loans  to  the  colony,  one  for  railway  extension  and  the  other 
for  the  Colombo  Harbor  Works,  and  the  state  of  private  finances  is,  I 
hope,  better  than  it  was  at  a  corresponding  period  last  year. 
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AGBIGULTUBE. 

As  is  well  known,  coffee  is  and  must  be  for  many  years  to  come  Cey- 
lon's great  staple,  and  although,  like  every  other  branch  of  agricoltare 
io  the  world,  and  more  especially  in  the  tropics,  it  is  boand  to  have  its 
periodical  puUbacks,  nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  that  many  es- 
tates containing  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres  have  lately  ceAaed 
bearing  and  been  abandoned,  or  are  being  cidtivated  for  other  pro- 
ducts, the  coffee  crop  of  1880  was  41,000  tons,  and  only  7,000  tons  less 
than  that  of  the  previous  year,  viz,  48,000,  which  is  a  large  average.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  I  am  justified  in  adhering  to  the  prophecy  con- 
tained in  my  last  year's  report,  that  the  coffee  crop  would  average  for 
many  coming  years,  under  judicious  and  economical  management,  at 
least  700,000  cwts.  per  annum  of  the  very  best  coffee  in  the.  world;  and 
if  this  proves  true,  the  industry  will  be  fairly  lucrative. 

The  idea  which  has  long  prevailed,  however,  of  its  being  a  princely 
occupation  must  be  abandoned,  and  every  planter  engaged  in  the  en- 
terprise must  realize  that  the  great  desideratum,  viz,  coffee  estates  pro- 
ducing fair  average  crops  and  continuously  yielding  wholesome  incomes, 
must  be  cherished  with  care,  and  cultivated  diligently  and  g^ieroasly, 
without  any  attempt  at  manuring  them  with  champagne  and  brandy 
bottles;  and  not  wishing  to  depend  altogether  on  my  own  opinion  in 
this  respect,  I  wrote  to  Messrs.  Whittal  &  Co.,  Colombo,  the  largest  and 
almost  the  longest  experienced  coffee  estate  proprietors  and  agents 
here,  for  particulars  of  ten  years'  crops,  on  a  fair  average,  profYerly  cul- 
tivated estate,  which  I  might  regard  as  a  proper  type  of  tbe  indus- 
try, having  in  view  at  the  same  time  the  ravages  of  the  so-called  Hem- 
ileia  pestratrix ;  and  the  statistics  they  obligingly  sent  me  showed  that 
from  1871-'72  to  1880-'81,  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  annual  crop  on  such 
an  estate  had  averaged  1,940  cwts.,  and  was  now  estimated  for  1881-'82 
at  2,000  cwts.,  from  which  fact  alone,  were  there  not  others  equally  patent, 
I  think  my  inferences  were  fairly  drawn.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  note 
that  the  ofher  products  of  the  island,  old  and  new,  are  increasing  in 
quantity  and  value.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  cinchona  bark,  which 
has  advanced  from  15,000  pounds  in  1876  to  1,161,989  pounds'  weight, 
in  1880;  while  tea,  another  new  product,  has  doubled  its  production  in 
the  last  year,  the  shipments  of  that  article  for  1880  having  exceeded 
$100,000  in  value,  and  its  quality  is  excellent  beyond  all  question,  it 
having  found  favor  wherever  introduced,  and  carried  off  many  prizes  at 
the  late  International  Exhibition  in  Melbourne. 

The  enhancement  in  old  products  is  also  very  great,  the  value  of 
the  cocoanut-tree  produce  amounting  to  $3,000,000,  and  cinnamon  to 
$402,387;  cacao,  India  robber,  and  tobacco  are  also  being  cultivated 
with  spirit,  and  will  soon  show  largely  amongst  the  e^xport  figures ;  so 
that,  even  though  the  coffee  crops  do  fall  off,  the  deficiency  on  that  ac- 
count will  be  more  than  made  up  in  other  directions. 

MANUFACTUBES. 

Bespecting  manufactures,  about  all  that  can  now  be  said  on  that 
subject  would  be  mere  reiteration  of  what  I  have  previously  written ; 
suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say  that  they  are  inconsiderable,  and,  except  with 
respect  to  cocoanut-tree  products  and  essential  oils,  confined  wholly  to 
articles  of  domestic  use. 

MINES. 

The  mining^prpductions  of.  Oeylon  are  noWf  as  I  have  previously  re* 
ported,  principally  plumbago  and  precious  stones.    ^Q>^JG^iyj.^cl® 
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is  all  shipped  abroad,  and  the  quantity  prodaced  for  export  in  1880  was 
205,738  cwt.,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which,  viz,  140,000  cwt.,  valaed  at 
$667,779,  went  to  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  gems,  however,  and 
generally  the  best  ones,  are  retained  in  the  country  by  wealthy  natives, 
most  of  whom  prize  such  trinkets  highly,  and  have  large  collections  of 
them,  representing  much  treasure.  Last  year  I  ventured  an  opinion 
that  the  product  of  this  industry  would  reach  $1,000,000;  'which  sum  a 
more  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  assisted  by  such  information 
as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  strictly  private  but  reliable 
sources,  proves  to  be  far  too  low;  and  I  think  I  may  now  say  that  not 
less  than  $3,000,000  worth  are  obtained  yearly,  more  than  $2,000,000 
worth  being  sent  to  Europe,  mostly  per  parcel  post,  and  therefore  not 
appearing  in  the  list  of  exports.  None  are  sent  to  America,  in  conse- 
quence, I  believe,  of  thb  custx>ms  duty  there  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
which,  contrasted  with  their  free  introduction  into  Europe,  amounts  to 
a  serious  check  on  speculation  in  our  direction;  the  result,  no  doubt, 
being  that  really  good  colored  stones  are  only  to  be  seen  in  the  United 
States  in  the  x>ossession  of  rich  American  travelers  who  have  bought 
them,  set  up,  in  Europe,  at  prices  yielding  enormous  profits  to  the 
dealers  and  lapidaries  of  those  countries,  and  to  a  corresponding  loss 
to  all  parties  in  our  own.  In  view  of  these  facts  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  gold  and  silver  smithing  industry 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  benefits  accruing  from  our  people  be- 
ing able  to  buy  choice  gems  from  first  hands  in  the  local  market,  in- 
stead of  spending  the  money  and  often  getting  fleeced  abroad,  the  abo- 
lition of  the  duty  on  unset  stones  is  a  subject  worthy  of  Con^ssional 
attention. 

FISHEBEBS. 

The  ordinary  fisheries  of  Ceylon,  which,  from  the  abundance  and  ex- 
cellence of  materials,  might  be  made  important,  are  not  of  consequence, 
except  for  local  consumption,  and,  owing  to  native  apathy,  are  insuffi- 
cient even  to  supply  local  demands  for  the  salted  article^ 4,500  tons 
of  which,  valued  at  $22,489,  were  imported  during  the  year  from  India 
and  the  Maldive  Islands,  the  valuation  of  such  a  large  quantity  being 
properly  indicative  of  its  quality,  and  the  consumption  is  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  poorer  classes,  who  could  not  pay  much  more  for  a  better 
article.  In  the  beginning  of  1881,  however,  government  held  a  suc- 
cessful pearl  fishery,  producing  $300,000,  nearly  all  of  which  was  net 
profit ;  and  it  is  fair,  I  think,  to  estimate  the  actual  value  of  the  pearls 
obtained  at  close  upon  $1,000,000. 

POBESTS. 

The  forests,  notwithstanding  wholesale  denudation  has  been  going  on 
for  fifty  years  in  the  interests  of  cofifee,  are  still  extensive :  much  of  the 
timber  is  of  a  highly  useful  quality,  and  would  be  very  valuable  but  for 
the  excessive  cost  of  transportation.  Large  quantities  are  locally  used 
for  house  building  and  other  structural  purposes,  but  little  being  sent 
abroad ;  only  8,100  tons  of  all  sorts,  valued  at  $303,664,  having  been 
exported  in  1880,  of  which  ebony  formed  the  moiety,  the  balance  being 
made  up  of  satin  wood,  halmilla,  iron,  and  sapan  woods,  the  last  named 
being  used  for  dyeing  purposes. 

GOMMEROE. 

The  navigation  for  the  year  amounted  to  3,602  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels,  aggregating  1,454,242  tons  inward,  and  3,649  steamers  and  sail- 
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ing  vessels,  aggregating  1,452,526  tons  ontward.  Of  these,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  make  a  computation,  1,360  were  steamers,  aggregating 
2,150,000  tons,  and  they  brought  inward  350,000  tons  of  cargo,  valued 
at  $1,489,780,  carrying  away  204,000  tons,  valued  at  $25,195,105,  as  set 
forth  in  forms  Nos.  127, 128,  and  129,  herewith  inclosed.  The  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  registered  tonnage  visiting  the  island  and  the  amonn  t 
of  freight  actually  delivered  or  taken  away,  is  accounted  for  from  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  large  steamers  calling  here  are  en  route  elsewhere, 
and  only  land  or  take  in  a  portion  of  their  cargoes  at  Ceylon  ports. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  were  no  imports  direct  from  the  United  States,  but,  as  men- 
tioned in  my  dispatch  No.  135,  of  June  22d  ]ast,*about  $30,000  wortli  of 
miscellaneous  goods  were  brought  via  England,  on  through  invoices, 
besides,  perhaps,  $45,000  worth,  bought  through  second  hands  in  Europe 
and  Bombay. 

The  exports  were  13,196  tons,  valued  oflftcially  at  $1,057,333,  as  set 
forth  in  the  inclosed  form  No.  :^30,  and  this  is  a  large  increase  over  any 
previous  year's  shipments,  the  figures  for  1879  being  6,601  tons,  value 
$815,148 ;  and  the  amount  of  imports  as  above  stated  are  many  hun- 
dred fold  in  excess  of  any  previous  year  during  at  least  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century. 

BBVENUE. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  was  $6,924,563,  showing  a  falling  off  from 
that  of  1879  of  $299,770,  principally  on  account  of  a  decline  in  land 
sales  and  railway  receipts,  caused  probably  by  the  so-called  hard  times 
prevailing  during  that  period ;  the  deficiency,  however,  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  through  wisely  economical  expenditure,  by  which  the 
government  saved  $362,709,  without  any  material  diminution  of  effi- 
ciency or  neglect  of  the  public  good;  and  Ceylon  is  unquestionably  for- 
tunate at  ttiis  period  of  depression,  born  of  past  extravagance,  iu  hav- 
ing its  public  affairs  controlled  by  so  able  and  prudent  an  executive  as 
the  present  governor. 

POPULATION. 

The  total  population  of  the  island  as  enumerated  per  a  census  at  the 
beginning  of  1881  is  1,758,520,  being  an  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  at 
the  rate  of  over  14J  per  cent.  Doubtless  there  will  be  some  other  in- 
teresting information  published  in  this  connection  hereafter,  which  I  can 
make  known  to  the  Department.  At  present,  however,  there  is  nothing 
more  publicly  known  on  the  subject. 

W.  MOREY, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Colombo^  October  1, 1881. 

ITote. — ^The  principal  statistics  contained  in  the  foregoing  report  were 
obtained  from  the  Ceylon  Blue  Book,  1880,  Ceylon  Gazette,  customs 
accounts,  and  master  attendant's  records,  1880,  and  from  information 
kindly  afforded  at  the  office  of  the  colonial  secretary. 
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Statew^ent  showing  the  imparU  at  Cey1<mf&r  the  year  ending  I>ecemher  31, 1880. 


Articlet. 


Qnantity. 


Value  en 
tered. 


Amonntof 
duties. 


Whence  Im^rted. 


Arms  and  ammnBitlon 

Cotton: 

Hannfactares 

Thread 

Twist 

Waate  and  wool 

Carrrattifl 

Earthenware 

Fish,  dried  and  salted 

Flour,  tmax  wheat 

Wbeat 

Rice  and  other  frrains 

Haberdaahery  and  milUnery ....... 

Hams  and  baoon ^.. 

MalcliqaoFB 

liJUMires 

Hardware  and  cntlery , 

Metals,  wTon^bt  and  nnwronght .. 

Oila.  principally  kerosene , 

Oilman's  stores 

SpiriU  and  cordials , 

Sugar 

Tohftceo  (manufactured) 

Tobacco,  unmanufact'd,  and  cigars 

TTlnes 

Woolens 

Other  goods,  exclasiTe  of  spirits  . . . 

Total - - 


T(ma. 
100 

4,000 

40 

100 

85 

7,850 

300 

4,500 

1,600 

600 

167,000 

2,000 
45 

1,500 
400 
150 

5,000 
600 

2,000 
800 
dOO 

40 
200 
&50 
200 
150,000 


$105,688 

8,524,106 
21,564 
94,442 
20,438 

207, 418 
68,207 

451, 985 

100.272 

35,068 

11, 056, 657 

528,840 

24,772 

257,238 

112,341 

257, 078 

135,000 

88,000 

120,000 

281,558 

2U4,280 

82,476 
195,290 
201,060 

66,196 
5,314,178 


$6,688 

127, 057 

986 

8,457 

Free 

14,858 
4,275 
22,488 

13,278 

3,209 

070,659 

27,693 

1,018 

14,530 

Free 

8,258 
6,746 

Tree 

7,500 
92,876 
21,259 

6,588 
9,750 

22,458 
3,122 

91,017 


*Sngland  and  Tn^ifa- 

•Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
India,  Straits,  and  China. 
Europe,  Straits,  and   India. 
Europe,  India^  and  Maldive 

Islands. 
Europe,  Australia,  and  India. 
British  India. 

India,  Australia,  andEurope. 
Europe. 

Do! 
Europe.  India,  and  Austnliiw 
Europe. 
Europe  and  Bidia. 

*Do. 

*Do. 
Europe. 
Europe,    ICauritins,    China, 

and  India. 
•Europe. 

Europe  and^dia. 
Europe  and  Australia^ 
Europe. 
Various  countries. 


350, 000  I  23, 693, 624  I    1,489,780 


XOTB. — The  asterisks  denote  that  considerable  quantities  of  those  goods  were  firom  the  United  States 
throaj;h  other  oountries. 


Statement  ehowing  the  exports  from  Ceylon  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1880. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value,  in- 
cluding 
costs  and 
charges. 


Whither  exported. 


Cardamoms  — 
Cinchona  bark  . 
Cboyaroot ..... 

Ohaaka 

Cinnamon 

Cucoanuts 


Coooa  .- 
Coffee . . 


Coir  yam,  rope,  and  fiber 

Copperah 

Cowries  and  shells 

CaHo».lties 

Fiber,  kittool 

Fish,  dried  and  salted 

Fumitnre - 

Hides  and  skins «. 

Horns 

Jewelry 

Elephants  (12) 

Hanures 

Oils: 

Cinnamon,  14,589  ounces 

CitTOnella,  1,260,130  ounces . . . 

Essential 

Cocoanut 

Lemon  grass 

OrehiUa 

Plombago 

Arraok 

Te« 

Timber  of  all  s'trts 

Other  articles  ezcIualTe  of  specie . 

Total 


Tons. 

30 

140 

2 

1,200 

2,012 

1,500 

20 
41,000 

6,860 
6,800 
100 
16 
100 
300 
100 
300 
160 


50 
900 


$15,208 

638,575 

179 

63,130 
402,387 

47, 218 

1,750 
16, 759, 981 

67.735 

456,246 

2,265 

8,167 

26,856 

47,211 

6,979 

99,508 

80,898 

8,300 

5,600 

21,394 


20 

11.483 

250 

77,343 

81 

7,569 

20,000 

2,198,207 

10 

2,244 

50 

3,779 

13,000 

1.028,198 

700 

68,558 

1.500 

107, 268 

8.100 

303,604 

100,760 

2,702,702 

204,000 


25, 195, 105 


Europe. 

India. 

Do. 
Europe  and  America. 
Europe,  United  States,  Australia,  and 

England. 

Europe,   America,  China,  Australia, 

and  Mauritius. 
Europe,  America,  China,  and  Australia. 
Europe  and  India. 

Europe,  America,  Anstralis,  and  India. 

England  and  America. 

India. 

Europe,  America,  and  India. 

Do! 
Europe,  Australia,  and  India. 
IndiaT 

Do. 

Europe  and  Indis. 
Europe  and  America. 

Europe,  America,  and  India. 
Europe  and  India. 
Europe  and  America^ 

India. 

Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

Do! 
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Statement  ehawing  the  exporiefrom  Ceylon  to  the  United  Stateefor  ike  year  1680. 


ArttolM. 


QnADtity.        Valae. 


Cinnamon ..*......... 

Coooa-nat8^215,0p0 

Coffee: 

Plantation 

Native 

Coir: 

riber 

Yarn 

Cnrioaitiea 

Cocoa-nnt  oil 

Kittool  fiber 

fides  and  aUns 
cms 

Iron,  oldraila 

Oil: 

Citronella,  698.828  onnoes . 
Eaaential,  9,464  ounoea. . . . 

Cinnamon,  428  ounces 

Orchillaweed '. 

Plumbago 

Kbony  "li!'-'l'.:r.illl'.'.lll."l 

Tea 

Fnmitare ^ 


T&na, 


11 
22 

80 
100 

600 

400 

2 

8,000 

2 
4 

1,000 


800 


1 
7,600 


800 
22 

1 


Total. 


♦5,580 
410 

15,3S0 
29.852 

20.442 

44.386 

250 

158,826 

832 

0,510 

400 

18,428 

42,80 

2,880 

450 

180 

667,779 

25 

17,942 

21,450 

88 


13,196  1      1,067,333 


Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port*  of  Ceylon  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 

1880. 


Hag. 


From  and  to— 


Steameni  and  sailing 
veasela. 


No. 


Tons. 


Steamers  and  sailing 


No. 


Tons. 


British 

American... 
Aostrian  ... 

French 

Oerman 

Itolian 

Maldivian  .. 
Norwegian., 

Kossian 

Spanish...  . 
Swedish... 


Total. 


Enrope,  India,  Straits,  and  China 

Europe  and  Arabia        

Enrope,  India,  and  China  ... 

Enrope ...................... 

Europe  and  India 

Maldive  Islands 

EnroTM 

India 

do 

do 


3,440 

2 

25 

87 
2 
18 
1^ 

1 
1 

1 
1 


1,235,973 

I 
8.492 

1,848 

2 

33.702 

26 

166,379 

89 

1,816 

19,501 

17 

674 

16 

944 

1,008 

1,781 

173 

1,228.301 

1,848 

87.506 

159.203 

1,81» 

17.909 

es» 

t815 
1,006 
1,731 

Tn 


3,602 


1,454.242  8,649  I      1,452.536 


GHIIfA. 

Report  by  Consul- General  Denny j  of  Shanghai j  on  the  MannfaeturtSj  Mines ^ 
FisherieSy  Forests^  Shipping^  Oommercej  and  Revenue  of  China. 

United  States  Consttlatb-Genebal, 

Shanghai^  November  14, 1881. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  in  accordance 
with  section  556  of  the  Revised  Consular  Regulations  of  ISdl^  treating — 
1st.  With  the  subject  of  agriculture; 
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2d.  Maiiii&ctares; 

3d.  Mines  aud  mining; 

4th.  Fisheries; 

5th.  Forests; 

6th.  Commerce;  showing  the  number  of  vessels,  domestic  and  foreign, 
entered  and  cleared,  and  their  tonnage;  the  amoant  and  value  of  im- 
ports and  duties  thereon,  as  well  as  the  amount  and  value  of  exports, 
and  what  portion  is  with  the  United  States,  together  with  exchange 
tables  for  the  year;  and, 

7th.  Bevenue,  &c. 

AQBICULTUBB. 

The  Empire  of  China,  containing  about  3,900,000  square  miles,  ex- 
tending from  the  frozen  north  to  the  semi-tropical  south,  embracing  a 
variety  of  climate  and  soil  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  great  nations  of 
theearth,  offers  to  her  agricultural  masses  many  ad  vant^es  which  must 
be  denied  the  laboring  classes  of  other  nationalities. 

Blessed  with  their  various  branches  of  labor,  the  science  of  agriculture 
properly  holds  in  the  estimation  of  this  people  the  first  place  of  impor- 
tance to  the  public  weal ;  the  annual  ceremony  performed,  from  a  pro- 
found sense  of  duty,  over  the  first  furrow  of  the  plow  is  proof  of  their 
sincerity.  Though  they  thoroughly  understand  how  to  obtain  the  best 
results,  yet  their  agricultural  implements  are  of  the  simplest  and  rudest 
character — the  same  to-day  that  they  were  centuries  ago ;  refusing  to 
submit  to  any  change,  holding  that,  as  filial  sons,  they  should  not  have 
other  or  greater  advantages  than  those  enjoyed  by  their  fathers.  The 
plow  consists  of  a  beam  mortised  into  a  crooked  piece  of  timber,  one 
end  of  which  serves  as  the  only  handle  with  which  it  is  guided,  while 
the  other  connects  with  a  shoe  resting  upon  the  ground,  to  the  end  of 
which  is  fastened  a  pointed  convex  steel  blade,  which  throws  the  soil  on 
either  side.  The  shoe  aud  blade  are  held  firmly  to  their  places  by  a 
strong  piece  of  wood  passing  through  the  beam  and  connecting  with  the 
shoe.  Tlie  motive  power  is  a  water  buffalo  or  cow  attached  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

A  kind  of  bow  is  placed  on  the  neck;  a  piece  of  rope  attached  to  either 
end  is  passed  around  the  neck;  two  other  pieces  are  also  made  fast  to 
the  ends  of  the  bow  which  are  tied  to  a  cross  tree  on  the  end  of  the 
plow-beam  and  a  line  through  the  nose  of  the  ox  or  cow  and  wound 
around  the  plowman's  left  hand,  which  enables  him  to  control  his  team; 
this  constitutes  the  harness  used.  One  acre  of  ground  is  considered  a 
fair  day's  work  with  sucli  an  outfit. 

.The  harrow  is,  if  possible,  ruder  still.  There  are  two  patterns:  one 
a  triangular  frame- work  with  rows  of  flat  wooden  or  iron  teeth ;  the  other 
is  a  round  log  with  a  single  row  of  stout  wooden  teeth  driven  in  and 
set  in  a  frame  to  hold  it  to  its  place.  The  driver  always  adds  his  weight 
to  the  harrow. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  drill-plow  used  in  some  portions  of  China.  I 
have  seen  it  frequently  in  the  province  of  Chihli.  It  is  in  appearance 
a  rudely  constructed  double-shovel  plow.  Two  small  tubes  convey  the 
grain  firom  the  hopper  down  the  handle  to  the  furrow;  this  is  followed 
by  a  harrow  or  drag,  frequently  both.  The  stone  roller  is  also  used.  It 
is  about  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  2  to  4  feet  long.  The  seed- 
plow,  harrow,  and  roller  sometimes  follow  each  other,  and  are  all  drawn 
by  the  same  ox.  The  drill-plow  is  used  not  because  the  farmer  thinks 
the  yield  is  better,  but  because  the  seed  being  sown  in  rows  it  enables 
liim  to  plant  another  crop  between,  which  ripens  earlier  or  later,  as  the 
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case  may  be,  than  the  grain.  At  least  two  crops  a  year  are  always 
grown  upon  the  same  land;  wheat,  barley,  and  winter  beans  usually 
constitute  the  first,  and  are  sown  in  the  autumn. 

Wheat  is  not  so  extensively  grown  as  barley,  as  the  latter  ripens  ear- 
lier than  the  former,  thereby  giving  additional  advantages  to  the  second 
crop — ^rice,  cotton,  millet,  &c. — which  is  considered  more  valuable  than 
the  first.  Besides,  the  yield  of  barley  is  firom  25  to  30  bushels  to  the 
acre,  while  that  of  wheat  is  only  from  15  to  20  bushels.  Of  course  their 
double  crops  are  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  the  hus^ 
bandman  keeps  it  equal  to  the  occasioh  by  adding  manure  after  each 
crop,  losing  no  time  in  the  operation.  To-day  the  crop  is  gathered,  and 
to-morrow  the  manure  is  added,  and  the  plough  begins  turning  it  under; 
neither  does  he  stand  on  the  order  of  getting  it  to  the  fields.  Sometimes 
it  is  carried  by  coolies,  in  baskets;  sometimes  on  the  backs  of  donkeys, 
and  sometimes  in  huge  carts  with  two  clumsy  wheels  made  fast  to  a 
revolving  axle.  He  is  not  particular  either  as  to  what  kind  of  flesh 
draws  the  cart  and  its  contents,  for  I  have  seen  the  patient  mule 
hitched  by  the  side  of  the  vicious  buffalo,  the  ass  with  the  ox,  and  the 
cow  with  the  pony,  these  odd  pairs  all  constituting  apparently  one  har- 
monious team. 

Irrigation  is  necessary  alike  for  grain  field  and  garden  in  most  locali- 
ties of  the  empire.  Sometimes  the  water  is  raised  from  wells  by  sweeps 
and  buckets ;  sometimes  by  two  men,  one  standing  on  either  side  of  the 
pond,  each  holding  the  end  of  a  rope  with  a  bucket  fastened  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  with  a  swinging  motion  the  water  is  rapidly  ]K>ured  into  a  small 
ditch  which  carries  it  to  the  place  intended. 

A  variety  of  wheels  are  so  constructed  and  located  as  to  render  ma- 
terial assistance  in  the  work  of  irrigation.  Some  are  driven  by  cattle; 
others  by  human  force,  and  others  are  turned  by  the  power  of  the  cur- 
rent fh>m  which  the  water  is  taken. 

Perhaps  the  most  efficient  of  them  all  is  the  endless  chain  of  paddles, 
on  the  principle  of  the  chain-pump,  drawn  by  the  ox  or  cow.  Every 
fertile  plain  cut  by  a  river  is  but  a  net-work  of  small  canals  leading  to 
it,  in  order,  first,  to  supply  water  for  irrigation,  and,  secondly,  to  serve 
as  highways  for  small  boats  in  conveying  the  produce  to  market.  Large 
sums  of  money  have  been  expended  to  accomplish  these  ends.  In  the 
province  of  Ghihli  these  water-ways  have  become  so  silted  i^>  that  they 
are  useless  for  both  purposes.  With  a  view  to  repairing  them  Tso  Tsnng 
Tang,  the  great  general  of  the  west,  has  petitioned  the  Emperor  for  per- 
mission to  use  the  labor  of  the  soldiery,  claiming  that  drought  and 
famine  will  disappear  when  these  artificial  streams  are  again  restored. 

The  grain  when  ripe  is  either  pulled  up  by  the  roots  or  cut  with 
sickles;  nothing  is  lost;  even  the  straw  ia  turned  to  usefiil  purposes. 

The  thrashing  floors  are  prepared  with  much  care.  Some  are  made 
by  mixing  sand  and  lime,  which  makes  a  perfectly  hard  surface;  others 
are  only  earth,  being  thoroughly  soaked  with  water  and  then  pounded 
and  permitted  to  dry  before  using. 

The  flail  is  used  in  thrashing,  and  the  wind  is  the  mill  for  separating 
the  grain  from  the  chaff.  While  the  wheat  crop  in  China  is  about  the 
same  now  as  heretofore,  yet  the  consumption  of  flour  is  increasing  every 
year. 

The  Chinese  are  as  fond  as  any  people  in  the  world  of  good  pastry, 
and  those  who  reside  at  the  treaty  ports  are  learning  rapidly  to  appre- 
ciate for  these  purposes  the  value  of  the  finer  brands  of  foreign  flour. 

The  importation  of  American  flour  into  Hong-Kong  for  the  last  three 
years  has  been  as  follows,  viz:  1878,  762,593  sacks  of  50  pounds  net; 
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1879,  874,379  sacks  of  50  pounds  netj  1880,  966,628  sacks  of  60  pounds 
net. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  this  trade  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, jet  it  is  claimecl  that  this  is  no  evidence  that  the  article  is  grow- 
ing in  favor  with  the  native  population,  as  it  is  all  consumed  by  the 
foreign  population  of  Houg-Eong  ami  that  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 
Though  some  of  these  shipments  do  go  south,  yet  a  large  portion  is 
consumed  at  Hong-Kong,  and  as  there  are  only  about  2,500  foreign  resi- 
dents on  that  island,  it  follows  that  the  consumption  is  largely  shared 
by  the  native  population. 

The  foreign  population  of  China,  which  numbers  about  4,500,  draws 
its  supply  from  direct  shipments  to  Shanghai.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
while  the  number  of  foreigners  in  China  has  neither  increased  nor  de- 
creased for  some  y^ars  past,  the  consumption  of  foreign  flour  is  greater 
eA'ery  year.  From  this  it  is  claimed  that  the  future  will  find  here  a 
great  market  for  this  staple  article  of  food.  Should  these  hopes  ever 
be  realized,  California  and  Oregon  will  find  here  a  convenient  and  profit- 
able market  for  all  of  their  surplus  flour. 

Should  the  manufactured  cost  remain  the  same,  foreign  flour  would 
always  be  preferable,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  superior  to  the  native,  a 
fact  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  superior  quality  of  foreign  wheat,  its 
cleanliness,  and  the  improved  method  of  preparing  it  for  consumption. 
But  the  foreign  article  can  be  manufactured  cheaper,  if  anything,  than 
the  native,  for  the  reason  that  the  land  in  China  is  divided  into  small 
patches  and  farmed  on  such  a  small  scale  that  other  crops  can  be  grown 
more  profitably  than  wheat. 

MANTJFACTTJRES. 

The  list  under  this  heading  is  not  only  long,  but  important,  and  it 
would  be  imiK)ssible  in  a  short  review  to  give  each  more  than  a  passing 
notice,  which  would  be  uninstructive.  Besides,  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  manufactures  .which  belong  to  China  alone  is  the  same  to-day  that 
it  was  centuries  ago,  and  has  been  wiitten  and  rewritten  many  times. 
These  comments  will  therefore  be  confined  to  the  manufactures  recently 
introduced  and  carried  on  by  the  Chinese  upon  the  plan  foreigners  con- 
duct like  enterprises. 

The  woolen  mills  at  Han  Ohou  Fu  are  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these.  Han  Chou  Fu  is  the  capital  of  Kansuh  province,  and  is  inland 
from  Hankow  about  sixty  days' journey.  The  road  lies  over  a  rough 
and  rugged  country  most  of  the  distance;  hence  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
porting machinery— which  had  to  be  done  with  cooly  labor  alone — were 
very  great,  requiring  much  time  and  more  patience.  Even  after  this 
laborious  transit  was  ended  and  the  machinery  laid  upon  the  chosen 
ground  the  obstacles  did  not  all  disappear,  yet  they  were  not  so  serious 
as  to  stand  long  in  the  way  of  men  who  belong  to  a  race  of  laborers, 
and  whose  perseverance  and  skill  have  enabled  them  to  build  their 
great  walls  and  gorgeous  temples  on  the  very  ramparts  of  nature.  Han 
Chou  Fu  is  about  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  no  running 
streams ;  hence  the  water  for  the  imri)08e  had  to  come  from  wells.  When 
the  mills  were  ready  to  run  it  was  found  that  the  supply  was  insuflicient, 
and  the  wells  had  to  be  deepened. 

Then,  again,  the  water  was  brackish,  which  interfered  with  the  dyeing 
department,  so  that  it  was  not  until  November  of  last  year  that  work 
was  actually  commenced.  Since  that  time  the  mills,  with  1,200  spindles, 
have  turned  out  about  1,300  pieces  of  cloth,  some  of  which  are  made  of 
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camePshair.  The  sheeps'  wool  is  very  coarse  and  so  badly  mixed  with 
hair  that  much  time  is  consumed  in  its  preparation  for  the  spindles. 

The  looms  and  machinery,  however,  were  selected  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  coarseness  of  the  wool,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  these  mills  cannot  prodace  as  good  a  quality  of  cloth  as  can  be 
manufactured  anywhere  out  of  the  like  material.  The  object  of  the  enter- 
prise was  to  cut  into  a  trade  in  the  coarse  woolens  which  the  Russian 
merchants  have  long  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  the  northwest,  and 
if  success  is  not  attained  it  will  be  due,  perhaps,  in  a  measure,  to  the 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  wool,  for  about  thirty-three  years  ago 
some  fine  merino  sheep  were  imported  and  crossed  with  the  native  sheep 
near  Kiachta  with  success,  which  greatly  improved  the  wool  clip  of  the 
herds  in  that  locality,  an  example  which,  if  the  Mongols  were  to  follow, 
would  add  millions  of  dollars  in  the  near  future  to  the  value  of  their  herds, 
and  which  would  also  enable  the  Chinese  to  compete  successfully  with 
foreigners  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  woolen  cloths,  a  trade  which 
is  yearly  growing  in  importance,  and  which  must  sooner  or  later  invite 
Chinese  competition.  Its  value  for  the  last  year,  1880,  was  five  million? 
of  dollars  in  round  numbers. 

Eesults  thus  far  seem  to  have  fully  come  up  to  the  highest  expecta- 
tions of  the  enterprising  projectors,  a«  they  have  ordered  machinery  foi 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  also  in  these  mills. 

Shanghai  cotton  mills  are  still  in  ntatu  quo.  The  foundations  are  suffi- 
ciently high  and  have  stood  sufficiently  long  to  convince  everybody  that 
a  very  serious  mistake  was  committed  by  some  one  in  tbe  very  outset. 
But  after  a  stationary  existence  of  three  years,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  prospect  for  the  work  to  be  again  begun  with 
a  determination  of  making  a  success  of  the  enterprise.  Its  manage- 
ment has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  superintendent,  who  is 
to  purchase  the  newest  and  most  improved  machinery  best  suited  to 
the  manufacture  of  China  cotton,  and  which  is  to  be  under  the  opera- 
tion of  skilled  foreigners.  Even  under  such  favorable  conditions,  it  is 
thought  that  the  cloth  turned  off  will  not  comi>ete  with  the  better  quality 
now  manufactured  on  the  native  looms  rather  than  otherwise,  owing  to 
the  short  staple  of  the  cotton.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  most  desira- 
ble that  the  scheme  should  succeed,  as  the  iutrc^uction  of  modern  im- 
provements in  the  future  depends  largely  upon  the  benefits  these  people 
are  to  reap  from  those  already  taken  in  hand  by  them. 

The  staple  of  China  cotton  perhaps  could  be  materially  improved  by 
the  importation  of  seed  from  the  United  States  every  few  years,  and  in 
this  way  the  native  merchant  might  in  a  measure  compete  with  the  for- 
eign merchant  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods.  Certainly  the  value 
of  this  trade,  which  was  last  year  $16,000,000,  is  worth  a  determined 
effort  on  their  part  to  control. 

The  steam  flouring  mills  at  Tientsin,  mentioned  in  a  former  report, 
still  continue  to  manufacture  as  goo<l  flour  as  can  be  turned  out  of  an 
inferior  quality  of  wheat  more  or  less  mixed  with  dirt  from  the  thrash- 
ing floor.  These  mills  are  owned  and  run  entirely  by  Chinese,  and  I  am 
informed  that  they  have  paid  handsomely  from  the  first. 

ABSENALS. 

The  arsenals  at  Tientsin,  Foochow,  Shanghai,  and  Nanking  are  all 
the  time  worked  to  their  full  capacity  and  doing  good^work,  I  suppose, 
in  their  line,  and  one  can  only  regret  that  factories  so  successful  are  not 
engaged  in  manufacturing  harrows,  plows,  cultivators,  &c.,  the  friends 
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of  the  hoBbandman,  rather  than  the  implements  of  war.  The  trath  is, 
China  is  jast  now  making  the  same  mistake  that  other  nations  have 
made  at  some  point  in  their  history,  namely,  that  of  building  up  an 
army  and  navy  at  the  great  cost  of  the  peaceful  industries  of  the  coun- 
try. 

At  Shanghai  and  Foochow,in  addition  to  the  sDiall-arms,  cartridges, 
and  torpedoes  made,  several  vessels  have  been  built  and  added  to  the 
Chinese  navy,  which  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  workmanship  of  the 
native  mechanic 

HINEBS  AND  MININa. 

As  mentioned  in  a  former  report,  judging  from  external  appearances, 
nature  has  beeu  very  liberal  in  supplying  this  empire  with  minerals  ana 
precious  stones,  but  thus  far  the  generous  gift  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
appreciated,  for,  aside  from  a  little  surface  mining,  this  wealth  remains 
just  where  it  was  originally  deposited,  and  where  it  will  continue  to  re- 
main nntil  the  old  order  of  things  gives  place  to  the  new. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Yunnan,  Szechuen,  Shantung,  and  north 
of  the  Great  Wall,  while  mines  rich  in  silver  and  lead  are  known  to  exist 
in  many  parts  of  China. 

There  is  also  an  abundance  of  iron,  coal,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  quicksilver, 
&c.  Some  of  the  copper  mines  are  very  rich,  yielding  almost  the  pure 
ore,  which  is  used  extensively  in  the  coining  of  copper  cash,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  bells  and  bronzes.  In  the  province  of  Shantung,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper^  and  coal,  diamonds  are 
foand  near  Yeh  Chou ;  they  are  mined  for  only  m  the  surface  sands,  and 
in  the  rudest  possible  way;  hence  the  stones  obtained  are  small  and  of 
not  much  value.  What  results  scientific  mining  will  produce  remains 
to  be  seen.  In  this  province  are  found  also  the  amethyst,  agate,  carbun- 
cle, camelian,  and  jasper,  while  in  other  provinces  are  found  the  ruby, 
opal,  garnet,  jade,  and  other  valuable  stones.  The  jade  stone  is  per- 
haps more  highly  prized  by  the  masses  than  any  other  for  ornamental 
purposes.  But  the  minerals  which  are  to  add  the  greatest  wealth  to 
China  in  the  future  are  iron  and  coal,  for  these  are  the  inseparable 
friends  of  the  laborer.  Here  again  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  of 
scientific  mining  has  left  them  to  work  in  the  past  only  upon  the  sur- 
face of  these  vast  deposits.  In  this  way  for  the  last  century  the  coal 
fields  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Tang  Shun  hUls  in  the  district  of  Kai- 
Pink,  200  li  (66  miles)  northeast  of  Tientsin,  have  been  mined;  but  a 
radical  change  is  in  store  in  the  manner  of  working  them  from  this  time 
forward. 

In  the  beginning  of  1878  Mr.  Tang  King  Sing,  the  manager  of  the 
China  Merchants'  Steamship  line,  and  one  of  the  most  able  and  pro- 
gressive men  in  this  empire,  organized  a  company  from  among  his  coun- 
trymen to  mine  for  coal  and  iron  upon  the  latest  improved  plan,  and 
selected  these  mines  as  being  the  most  favorably  located  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  enterprise.  The  capital  stock  is  a  million  taels,  or 
$1,300,000,  paid  up  and  held  by  Chinese  merchants.  To  make  sure 
that  the  coal  deposits  were  extensive  and  of  the  best  quality,  the  com- 
pany, under  the  direction  of  the  enterprising  manufacturer,  began  bor- 
ing with  a  diamond  machine  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1878,  and 
continued  for  the  period  of  seven  weeks,  when  a  hole  of  650  feet  deep 
was  made,  having  passed  through  six  seams  of  C/oal  flrom  16  inches  to 
8  feet  in  thickness.  The  prospect  having  proved  in  every  way  satisfac- 
tory, the  company  began  sinking  shafts  and  erecting  buildings  for  the 
works  in  the  sx)ring  of  the  following  year.    Shaft  ISo.  1  is  fixed  at 
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600  feet  deep,  and  when  finished  is  to  be  the  ap  cast  shaft  The 
head  gear  of  this  shaft  is  60  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  winding 
engine  attached  to  it  is  a  very  powerful  one,  capable  of  raising  1,000 
tons  in  twelve  hours.  Shaft  No.  2  is  the  down-cast  shaft  It  is  300 
feet  deep,  and  was  finished  in  July  last.  Near  this  shaft  there  is  an 
immense  ventilation- fan.  Both  of  these  shafts  are  walled  with  dressed 
granite.  Bock  blasting  is  being  pushed  forward  rapidly  in  the  first  and 
second  levels ;  dynamite  is  the  explosive  used.  The  coal  is  bituminous ; 
it  makes  a  good  fire  and  produces  steam  quickly.  It  also  cokes  well, 
being,  it  is  said,  15  per  cent,  higher  than  that  imported  from  England. 

At  this  time  the  cost  of  the  plant  is  about  $1,000,000,  one  half  of 
which  has  been  expended  for  machinery,  tools,  &c.,  and  the  other  half 
in  building  and  siuking  shafts. 

There  are  employed  twelve  Europeans  at  the  mines,  as  follows:  Chief 
engineer,  assistant  chief,  prospecting  engineer,  mechanical  engineer, 
one  boiler  maker,  three  engine  drivers,  three  overseers,  and  one  miner. 

The  Tang  Colliery,  by  which  name  these  mines  are  known,  being 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  plain,  the  coal  will  be  transported  to  Tientsin 
first  by  railroad  six  miles,  and  then  in  barges  by  canal  to  connect  with 
the  Peitaug  Biver.  This  canal  was  completed  early  in  the  last  summer, 
and  is  a  fine  piece  of  engineering.  It  is  22  miles  long  and  from  35  to 
50  feet  wide,  and  an  average  depth  of  10  feet,  with  5  or  6  feet  of  water. 
The  mines  have  been  visited  by  experienced  men,  who  have  all  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  colliery  is  equal  in  plant  and  quality  of  coal  to  the 
first-class  collieries  in  England  and  the  United  States.  Of  course  it  is 
impossible  for  the  company  at  this  time  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  per  ton 
at  the  pit's  mouth,  but  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  labor  and  the  fact  that 
transportation  will  not  exceed  $1  per  ton  to  Tientsin,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  it  will  not  cost  the  consumer  more  than  $4  x>er  ton  at  that  place, 
whereas  he  now  pays  $8  to  $12.  The  company  expects  to  commence 
supplying  the  market  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

Near  these  mines  there  is  a  mountain  of  iron  ore,  which  assays  as 
high  as  62  per  cent.  There  are  also  large  deposits  of  lime  near  at  hand. 
Foreigners  as  well  as  progressive  Chinese  are  awaiting  with  much  anx- 
iety the  success  of  this  scheme.  Should  the  projectors  meet  with  the 
reward  their  enterprise  deserves  they  will  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
also  of  their  countrymen  for  the  prosperity  which  is  sure  to  result  to 
the  people  from  the  introduction  of  scientific  mining  into  China. 

FISHERIES. 

While  these  industries  in  almost  every  country  have  become  objects 
of  national  encouragement  and  protection,  and  while  the  generous  care 
of  this  government  has  long  been  exercised  over  other  branches  of  labor 
of  less  importance  to  the  people  than  these,  the  valuable  fisheries  of 
China  have  always  been  and  are  now  left  to  the  peri)etual  and  indis- 
criminate assaults  of  her  army  of  fishermen.  The  entire  coast,  aboat 
2,000  mUes  in  length,  is  but  one  continuous  fishing  ground,  thickly  dot- 
ted with  the  fishermen  craft  almost  from  one  yeaPs  end  to  the  other. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  coast  fisheries,  according  to  the 
most  reliable  information,  is  set  down  at  450,000,  and  the  number  of  boats 
used  by  them  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  40,000,  varying  in  carrying 
capacity  from  4  to  36  tons.  These  estimates  do  not  include  the  thou- 
sands of  people  engaged  in  taking  fish  from  the  numerous  and  well-sup- 
plied rivers  and  lakes  of  this  empire.  Some  of  the  best  food  fishes  known 
are  taken  from  these  waters,  but  the  entire  catch,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
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fereut,  is  either  ooDSumed  by  the  fishermen  or  sold  at  the  market  stalls. 
It  is  remarkable,  too,  consideriuis:  the  absence  of  statutory  protection  for 
these  industries,  and  the  great  demand  made  upon  the  supply  for  cen- 
turies past,  that  the  harvest  has  always  been  a  prolific  one,  and  without 
any  apparent  diminution  of  the  yield.  Perhaps  the  reason  the  authori- 
ties have  heretofore  made  no  effort  to  improve  them  is  because  they 
think  it  a  waste  of  time  to  interfere  with  what  nature  seems  to  be  doing 
so  well  for  them,  and  yet  there  is  no  industry  capable  of  a  greater  de- 
velopment in  China  than  her  fisheries,  if  only  thoy  could  have  the  benefits 
arising  from  scientific  culture.  Every  device  which  the  ingenuity  of 
these  people  can  invent  is  brought  to  their  assistance  in  gathering  the 
finny  crop. 

The  most  valuable  fishing  ground  on  the  coast  is  the  Ohusan  Archi- 
pelago, off  the  district  of  Ningpo.  The  number  of  boats  engaged  in 
fishing  among  these  islands  is  estimated  at  ten  thousand.  They  are 
numbered  and  licensed,  for  which  a  fee  is  collected  by  the  coast  authori- 
ties and  accounted  for  to  the  government,  as  the  fisheries  belong  to  the 
state.  Women  and  children  are  employed  in  sun-drying  the  catch  for 
transportation,  while  the  fresh  part  from  which  the  markets  are  sup- 
plied is  preserved  with  ice.  For  this  pnrpose  large  quantities  of  ice  are 
stored  every  year  at  Ningpo  and  carried  to  the  fisheries  through  the 
summer  in  boats  especially  built  for  the  purpose. 

Most  of  the  nets  are  made  of  hemp,  and  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the 
size  of  the  meshes.  The  process  of  making  them  is  much  the  same  as 
the  European.  The  ropes  and  lines  used  are  made  of  China  grass,  jute, 
hemp,  and  fiber  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

The  boats'  hawsers  are  frequently  made  of  long  strips  o^  bamboo 
interwoven  and  twisted  together  and  sometimes  covered  with  cocoa-nut 
fiber,  which  makes  a  rope  of  strength  and  durability. 

The  bamboo  is  also  of  great  value  to  the  fishermen  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  for  all  sorts  of  baskets,  traps,  and  fishing  insitruments  are  made 
of  it.  Fishing  lines  are  usually  made  of  silk.  All  the  hooks  used  in  the 
districts  are  made  by  blacksmiths  at  Kingpo. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the  Chusan  fisheries  is  the  cuttle  fish- 
ing. Ningpo  alone  receives  of  this  catch  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  peculs  every  year.  During  the  season,  which  is 
from  May  to  October,  besides  the  regular  boats  engaged  many  people 
go  out  in  small  ox)en  boats  only  to  take  the  cuttlefish,  returning  again 
to  their  pursuits  on  shore  when  the  season  is  over. 

In  good  years  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  this  branch  in  the  dis- 
trict is  upwards  of  80,000,  requiring  at  least  9,000  boats.  Warm,  dry 
weather  is  very  necessary  for  curing  and  preserving  the  fish.  They  are 
taken  to  the  rocky  islands  near  at  hand  to  be  dried,  a  labor  which  is 
performed  by  men  and  women,  who  go  there  temporarily  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  price  of  this  fish  in  pro<«perous  years  is  $5  to  $6  per  pecul,  but  it 
.  reaches  in  unfavorable  seasons  $12  to  $14. 

The  exportation  of  cuttle  fish  is  an  important  item  in  the  trade  of 
China.  The  Chinese  fishermen  have  always  bestowed  more  or  less  care 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  oyster  fields,  in  the  south,  especially  at  Foo- 
chow,  where  they  are  grown  upon  bamboo  poles  stuck  in  the  mud,  and 
althongh  quite  small  are  very  good.  The  oyster  beds  are  far  more 
extensive  in  the  Ningpo  district  than  any  other  locality,  and  most  of 
these  are  located  at  the  head  of  Nimrod  Sound.  While  they  are  also 
small,  yet  they  are  regarded  as  fairly  good.  The  largest  oysters  are 
grown  at  Taichow  and  the  Saddle  Islands.    I  am  informed  that  those 
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foand  in  the  Shanghai  market  are  mostly  firom  these  localities.    Qoite  a 
good  oyster  is  also  cultivated  at  ChefoO|  but  the  supply  is  limited. 

00ia)ITI0N  OP  THE  FOBEST. 

AJthough  the  products  of  the  forest  trees  form  a  considerable  item  of 
the  inland  as  well  as  the  coast  trade  of  China,  and  prove  in  a  measure 
a  source  of  wealth  to  the  Chinese  engaged  in  it,  yet  it  is  surprising,  con- 
sidering the  remarkable  industry  of  this  people,  and  the  utmost  dili- 
gence they  bestow  in  the  cultivation  of  cereals  and  other  articles  of  food 
with  implements  of  husbandry  which  partake  of  primitive  simplicity, 
and  without  any  aid  of  modem  improvements,  that  they  do  not  give 
more  attention  to  the  culture  of  forest  trees,  and  while  this  industry 
is  not  wholly  neglected,  and.  in  many  of  the  provinces  more  or  less 
timber  is  grown,  yet  there  is  a  vast  area  of  miles  and  miles  of  country 
suitably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  forest  trees  lying  barren  and 
waste. 

The  provinces  of  Shantung,  Chihli,  Shanse,  Shensi,  are  perhaps  more 
notable  in  this  respenct  than  the  other  provinces  of  this  empire. 

The  most  productive  provinces  in  the  timber  line  are  Szechuen,  Fuh> 
kien,  Kiangsi,  Kwangsi,  Hunan,  Hupeh,  Chekiang,  and  Anhui.  The 
pine,  fir«  larch,  cypress,  and  bamboo  are  more  extensively  cultivated 
than  other  kinds  ^  they  cover  the  sides  of  mountains,  forming  forests, 
and  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  wood  used  for  fuel  and  building, 
for  which  purposes  they  are  generally  grown. 

The  mountains  in  the  south  and  southeast  of  Kiangsi  produce  cam- 
phor, varnish,  oak,  and  banian:  those  on  the  west  are  well  wooded,  but 
unfortunately  a  great  deal  of  the  timber  is  unattainable  by  Chinese  in- 
genuity. An  even-grained  yellowish  fine  hard  wood  is  also  cultivated 
in  this  province,  and  much  used  for  coffins,  furniture,  &c.  The  camphor 
tree  is  extensively  grown  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  is  also  found  in 
the  province  of  Fuhkien  and  Hupeh.  Besides  the  camphor  it  yields,  the 
wood  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cabinet  ware,  trunks,  and 
other  articles. 

Kwanso  produces  a  few  sx>ecies  of  cabinet  woods,  and  most  of  the 
cassia  grown  in  this  empire  comes  from  the  province.  Hunan  also  pro- 
duces this  tree.  A  large  quantity  of  the  timber  grown  in  the  western 
provinces,  watered  by  the  Yangtze  is  floated  in  rafts  to  the  great  rivefi 
where  it  is  used  for  native  ship  builduig;  a  considerable  quantity  is  also 
shipped  to  the  northern  ports. 

A  fair  trade  in  timber  is  carried  on  in  native  junks  from  Foochow; 
the  wood  principally  consists  of  what  is  known  as  Foochow  poles  (or 
pine)  and  bamboo.  A  species  called  sunchi,  ebony-like  wood,  is  grown  in 
China,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments,  fine 
articles  of  furniture,  and  carved  into  stands  for  curiosities.  The  wood 
is  nearly  as  black  and  as  heavy  as  ebony. 

The  oak,  of  which,  according  to  some  of  the  best  authorities,  there  are  . 
several  kinds,  is  grown  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.   One  writer  says 
that  it  is  not  generally  allowed  to  mature  in  China,  and  for  that  reason 
is  not  held  in  high  estimation  as  a  timber  tree.  The  wood  furnishes  good 
charcoal. 

A  great  deal  of  willow  is  cultivated  in  Hui>eh,  and  the  wood  chiefly 
used  for  making  boxes. 

The  number  and  variety  of  forest  trees  in  China  is  not  great  if  the 
spare  use  of  wood  for  domestic  uses  and  the  few  drawings  in  botanical 
works  can  be  taken  aa  evidence,  and  on  the  whole  it  may  be  safely  said 
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that  the  condition  of  the  forests  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  climate 
of  China  is  suitable  to  the  growth  of  many  kinds  of  timber  trees,  and  if 
the  government  would  only  adopt  a  system  of  forest  cnlture  it  would  no 
doubt  prove  in  time  a  source  of  great  wealth  and  benefit  to  the  country 
and  people. 

SHIPPINa  AND  COMMERCE. 

The  shipping  in  foreign  bottoms  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and 
between  the  treaty  ports  of  China,  and  per  customs  returns,  show  that 
the  total  entries  and  clearances  during  the  year  1880  were  22,970  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  15,874,352  tons,  an  increaseof  1,561  vessels  of  1,947,131 
tons  over  the  previous  year.  Of  this  there  were  12,397  vessels,  aggre- 
gating 9,606,156  tons,  under  the  British  flag,  representing  60.61  per  cent, 
of  the  total  tonnage,  and  58.64  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  carry- 
ing trade.  The  shipping  under  the  Chinese  flag  stands  second  to  the 
British,  and  shows  an  increase  during  the  twelve  months  ending  Decem- 
ber 31  ultimo  of  192  vessels  of  474,803  tons;  or,  say  7,124  vessels  with 
a  tonnage  of  4,828,499  tons  in  1880  against  6,932  vessels  of  4,353,196 
tons.  The  China  Merchants'  Steam  Navigation  Company  represent  the 
entire  shipping  under  the  China  flag,  and  I  may  state  that  they  are 
increasing  their  fleet  every  year.  American  tonnage  shows  a  little 
improvement,  there  being  an  increase  of  139  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of 
16,737  tons  over  the  previous  year. 

Though  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  iK)sition  of  the  carrying  trade  under 
the  Grerman  flag  during  the  year  1880,  as  compared  with  1879,  by  406 
vessels  of  89,002  tons,  yet  this  decline  cannot  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  the  Teuton  element  is  losing  their  shipping  interest  in  the  commer- 
cial world  of  the  Far  East ;  on  the  contrary  the  flgures  for  the  past  four 
years  exhibit  that  while  the  United  States  has  lost,  Germany  has 
gained,  the  total  American  shipping  lor  that  period  being  4,465  vessels 
of  1,456,055  tons  against  6,767  vessels  of  2,593,455  tons  under  the  German 
flag,  showing  an  increase  in  favor  of  the  latter  of  2,302  vessels,  aggre- 
gating 1,137,400  tons. 

The  shipping  under  the  French  flag  shows  a  decrease  of  36  vessels  in 
1880  against  1879,  with  a  decline  of  4,788  tons. 

The  entries  and  clearances  under  the  Japanese  flag  were  201  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  167,902  tons,  in  1880,  against  151  vessels,  representing 
138,208  tons,  in  1879,  showing  an  increase  of  50  vessels  aggregating 
29,694  tons. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  shipping  under  the  Rus- 
sian flag  in  1880  as  compared  with  1879,  the  entries  and  clearances  in 
1880,  being  41  vessels  of  48,369  tons  against  12  vessels  of  10,228  tons  in 
the  previous  year. 

The  shipping  under  other  flags  shows  very  little  change  as  regards 
total  tonnage  during  the  two  previous  years;  the  number  of  entries  and 
clearances,  however,  in  1880,  exhibit  a  falling  off  of  189  vessels  against 
1879. 

As  I  stated  in  my  last  report,  if  there  were  direct  lines  of  steam  com- 
munications with  cheap  freights  under  the  American  flag  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  it  would  not  be  long  in  making  great 
changes,  and  as  I  fully  expressed  my  ideas  as  to  the  best  remedy  to  im- 
prove our  commercial  interests  with  the  Far  East,  it  does  not  seem  nec- 
essary for  me  to  again  repeat  them. 

Below  will  be  found  the  following  tables,  laz: 

1st.  Showing  the  shipping  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  between 
the  treaty  ports  of  China  for  the  years  1879  and  1880« 
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2d.  Showing  tbe  carrying  trade  from  and  to  foreign  coantries  and 
between  tbe  treaty  ports  of  China  in  foreign-bailt  vesselSiaud  it8  value, 
for  the  year  1880. 

3d.  Showing  the  annual  value  of  the  trade  with  each  country  for  the 
years  1879  and  1880. 

1,-^Shipping  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  between  the  treaty  porte  tf  China, 


m^g. 

1870. 

1860. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

British 

10.609 

e.i»2 

1,007 

031 

104 

151 

810 

197 

78 

72 

M 

12 

8,120,004 

4. 853. 606 

721,001 

270.632 

164,995 

188,206 

46. 410 

42.407 

80.930 

16,658 

15.908 

10.228 

12.397 

7.124 

1,501 

1.070 

128 

201 

75 

201 

60 

9. 606. 156 

Cbinese 

4,828.400 
632.(44 

Germiui...... 

A  itiflricMi  ........T. r - 

287.360 

French 

150,207 

JftpAB6M. 

167,903 

SpBolsh 

27.668 

Diuii»h 

63,445 

Siamese... - -- 

95  405 

Batch 

40              IflL 111 

Sweden  and  Norway • 

30 

17.0S0 

7ta»^iiui .-..'..., , 

41 

48.300 

Belcian 

4,500 

CoHta  Kica                .    .          ... 

Iralian 

Hawaiian 

2 

618 

Total 

21,409 

18,927.221 

23.970  1     1S.874.3SS 

fin—Carrying  trade  from  and  to  foreign  oonnirie$and  between  the  treaty  parte  of  China,  18d0. 


Flag. 


British - 

American 

German 

French 

Dutch 

Danish 

Spanish 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Russia 

Belgisn 

Japanese 

Non>treaty 

Chinese 

Total 


Total  tonnaice,  foreign  and  coa•^ 
wise,  inward  and  outward. 


Entries  and 
clearances. 


12,897 

1,070 

1,601 

128 

40 

291 

75 

86 

41 

4 

201 

62 

7,124 


Total  ton- 
nage. 


9,600,156 

287,860 

632,044 

150.207 

16,111 

62.445 

27,608 

17,059 

48,.)69 

4.500 

167.902 

26.023 

4,828,409  ' 


Tonnage 
employed, 
per  cent. 


60.61 
1.81 
8.08 
0.95 
0.10 
0.39 
6.17 
0.11 
0.80 
0.03 
1.06 
0.17 

80.42 


22.070     16,874,352 


100 


Total  ralne  foreign  snd 
cosstwise. 


Dollars. 


Percent^ 


895.429.777 
11.055.161 
26.380,285 
28,606.357 
526.033 
2,040.788  ; 
652,866  , 
766.499  I 
7,976,333 
90.882 
10,973,666 
908,304 
191,164,818 


681,171,880 


58.64 

L«2 
3.87 
4.20 
.08 
.39 
.10 
.11 
1.17 

a  01 

1.41 
0.1t 
28.07 


100 
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3.  -Annual  talne  of  the  trade  with  each  oauntryj  1879  and  1880. 


1879. 


1880. 


CoQDtrieA. 


Importa.       Exports.    Total  trade.     Imports.       Exports.    Total  trade. 


Great  Britain $28, 466,868 

UongKonK   41,497,830 

IndU 34,648.221 

Sio jcspore  and  Straito i    1, 107, 891 

AostmUa   498,804 

Kew  Zealand 

Sooth  Africa 

British  America 144,872 

CnitedSUtes 3.357.068 

Soath  America 34,620 

Contiuent  of  Europe 2, 450, 280 

Rn««ia  (Odessa)   

Siberia    and    Kntwia.     via  ' 

Kiakhta 

Rassian  Manchuria  388, 189 

Japan        4.783,805 

Philippine  Islands  144,473 

rocbin  China 379,373 

Siam 486.850 

Java 188,049 

Suez,  Effvpt,  Ad(»n 

SandwicKlslands 495 


$36,  574, 420 

22,  963, 998 

770,  282 

1, 230,  821 

2.  280.  741 

J-i3,l»02 

214, 076 


$65. 040, 2f  8  ;$30, 638, 626  <  8  i,  P63. 663     $69,  587, 2C9 


12,  553,  370 


14.  212, 342 
24.876 


64. 461, 928 

35,318,503  . 

2,398,712  I 

2,  7.19.  .'>45 

i:3,'J»2  ' 

214, 076  ' 

144,872  I 

16,110,438 

34.820  I 
16.  662.  622 


42, 354, 319 

28,  988, 512 

1,  208,  236 

310,569 

58 

'"143,496 
1, 686. 335 


24,  870  I ... . 


3, 215, 756 


23, 252, 208 

1,548,254 

1.365.306 

2, 5U8. 669 

148,499 

82,832 

88,849 

12, 749,  083 


18. 048, 205  I    21, 263, 961 
40,345  I  ;0,!M5 


65. 606. 527 

80. 536, 7€6 

2.573,541 

2.  lU,  288 

148, 557 

82,832 

231.830 

14,430,018 


5,583, 

279, 

3, 125. 

208, 

126. 

338, 

411. 

74, 

25, 


576 
980  : 
633  i 
618  , 
519  i 
507  I 
217  I 
790  ' 
100  I 


5,  582,  576 
668,169 
7.  909, 5118 
353,091 
505,892  ' 
824.447  I 
579,266  ; 
74,790 
25, 595  , 


242,529  I 
4,901,493  I 

38,199  I 
145,  829 
190,548  • 
222,  427 

13, 652 


5. 677.  434  , 

335,808 
3.084,727  I 
296, 472  I 
73,413 
192,969  I 
375,736 
190,154  I 
18,299  ; 


5,  G77,  434 
578, 337 

7, 986. 220 
334, 671 
219. 242 
383. 517 
598.163 
209,806 
18,S90 


Total  imports 118,716,078 

Lees  reexports  to  foreign 
countries  3,596,689 


,114.296,578 
3.284.751  i 


I 


T«ital  net  imports 115, 119, 369 

Total  exports 


...  1111,010,827  I       

101, 102, 158  ;216, 221. 527  I   100. 037, 025  ;  220, 047, 062 


opirM. 

The  importation  of  opium  into  China  as  per  customs  returns,  during 
the  year  1880  amounted  to  99,839  picula,  valued  at  $65,222,744,  against 
107,970  piculs,  valued  at  $68,427,064  in  the  previous  year;  showing  a 
decr»*aae  in  1880  of  8,131  piculs,  valued  at  $3,204,320,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  which  has  prevailed  between 
Russia  and  China,  and  which  has  affected  more  or  less  all  bmnches  of 
trade. 

The  above  figures  include  the  amounts  and  values  of  this  drug  which 
wa«  landed  in  Hong-Kong  and  imported  in  Chinese  vessels  into  the 
country  without  passing  the  foreiern  customs,  as  follows :  In  1879,  24,919 
piculs,  valued  at  $14,360,064.  In  1880, 25,185  piculs,  valued  at  $16,705,802. 

As  I  dwelt  at  some  length  in  my  last  report  upon  the  trade  in  this 
drug,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  which  calls  for  special  re- 
mark at  this  time,  further  than  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
high  Chinese  officials  of  the  anti-opium  faction,  headed  by  their  excel- 
lencicj^  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Tso  Kung  Tang  two  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Chinese  statesmen  of  the  present  da^',  are  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  strenuous  efforts  to  control  this  flood  of  opium  before 
it  overwhelms  the  whole  country ;  and  to  this  end  his  excellency  Tso 
Kung  Tang  has  memorialized  the  Throne,  praying  that  a  uniform  tax 
(including  customs  <luties)  of  150  taels  may  be  levied  upon  every  chest  of 
opium  imported  from  India  into  China,  believing  that  by  increasing  the 
cost  it  will  pla<;e  the  drug  beyond  the  purses  of  the  majority  of  the 
opium-smoking  classes,  and  thus  reduce  the  consumption. 

A  decree  was  issued  from  the  Throne  referring  the  matt-er  to  the 

northern  and  southern  ministers,  superintendents  of  foreign  trade,  and 

to  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  the  various  provinces,  with  instructions 
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to  deliberate  aod  report  tliereonj  and  I  understand  that  a  report  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Emperor  favorinjj^  the  memorialists'  prayer. 

The  expression  of  an  opinion  at  this  time  would  be  premature  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  imposition  of  such  a  heavy  tax  will  have  the  effect 
of  repressing  the  trade  in  the  foreign  drug. 

*  TEA. 

Black  tea. — The  season  1880-'81,  which  terminated  in  May  last,  was 
a  great  disappointment  from  beginning  to  end.  The  total  production 
of  black  tea  in  China,  the  largest  ever  known,  was  219,000,000  [lounds. 
The  previous  year  it  was  189,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1870-'71  but 
150,000,000  pounds.  The  export  to  the  United  States  (including  Oolong) 
« was  24,000,000  pounds,  the  greatest  quantity  of  black  tea  ever  exported 
in  any  one  season.    In  1870-'71  it  was  but  14,200,000  pounds. 

England  is  the  great  consumer  of  black  tea.  Russia  comes  nextiu 
importance. 

Oreen  tea. — The  export  last  season  to  the  United  States  was  19,400,000 
pounds,  against  15,200,000  x)Ounds  during  the  previous  season ;  but  from 
1870  to  1875  the  annual  export  averaged  20,000,000  pounds,  falling  off 
from  1876  to  1880  to  15,000,000  pounds.  The  consumption  of  green  tea 
in  England  is  about  7,000,000  pounds. 

The  annexed  table,  compiled  by  Messrs.  Little  &  Co.,  tea  merchants, 
will  present  a  concise  comparison  of  production  for  the  past  ten  years: 
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The  great  rise  of  prices  in  the  fall  of  1879  was  not  sustained,  and  tea 
went  forward  to  a  gradually  declining  market.  Opening  prices  in  China 
fixed  a  high  range  for  native  packers,  who  were  thus  deceived  into  pack- 
ing more  than  the  requirements  of  the  home  markets,  and  the  final  re- 
sults were  unprofitable  to  all  concerned  in  the  export  trade.  The  native 
growers,  however,  realized  excellent  profits  on  their  early  contracts ; 
this  led  to  much  carelessness  in  the  manufacture  of  the  leaf,  and  a  con- 
sequent deterioration  of  the  crop  of  black  tea.  But  for  the  rapid  fall 
in  the  home  markets  before  the  picking  season  had  finished,  it  is  pos- 
sible the  China  markets  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by  a  large  quan- 
tity of  inferior  leaf,  for  the  most  part  unconsumed.  Happily  the  decline 
in  prices  came  in  time  to  check  the  manipulation  of  common  leaf.  Gen- 
erally speaking  the  better  classes  gave  the  best  return  to  shippers,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  profits  on  these  were  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  The  complete  collapse  of  prices  in  New  York  from  November  to 
January  established  a  range  of  values  in  China  lower  than  known  for 
many  years,  and  as  supplies  were  readily  forthcoming,  shippers  have 
slowly  but  finally  realized  the  fact  that  rates  current  in  the  season  under 
review,  although  50  per  cent,  less  than  those  ten  years  ago,  are  still 
sufficiently  profitabli*  to  call  forth  an  abundant  supply. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  working  expenses,  commissions,  and 
transportation  rates  before  the  teas  reach  the  shipping  port  have  been 
greatly  reduced  of  late  years;  still  it  remains  a  wonder  that  tea  can  be 
produced  at  prices  which  a  few  years  back  would  have  been  looked  upon 
as  an  impossibility. 

In  nearly  all  branches  of  the  China  trade,  owing  to  the  complete  ex- 
clusion of  foreigners  from  the  interior,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  guide 
to  likely  production,  other  than  is  furnished  by  natives(and  their  statistics 
are  notoriously  unreliable),  and  as  a  result  all  operations  are  c<mducted 
in  the  dark.  Until  foreigners  have  access  to  a  right  to  trade  in  the  in- 
terior, a  right  accorded  Chinese  subjects  in  the  United  States  every- 
where, it  is  hardly  possible  the  information  which  is  so  nec^essary  to  the 
safe  conduct  of  the  tea  business  will  be  obtained ;'  without  it  there  is  but 
little  protection  to  the  shipper  from  the  heav^^  losses  which  at  times 
have  been  nearly  ruinous. 

To  those  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  the  United  States,  aside 
from  the  mere  experiment  of  testing  the  adaptability  of  climate  and  soil 
to  its  culture,  1  have  to  suggest  that  befon*  they  commit  themselves  to 
experiments  too  expensive,  they  should  not  only  consider  the  difficulties 
in  obtaining  the  skilled  labor  necessary  at  sufficiently  low  wages,  bat 
they  should  understand  as  thoroughly  as  possible  the  value  of  this  pe- 
culiar and  sensitive  crop  to  the  native  grower  in  China,  a^  well  as  those 
countries  where  tea  culture  has  proved  a  remunerative  enterprise. 

For  tlie  stated  reason  that  we  do  not  have  direct  conta<.*t  with  the 
grower,  the  out-turn  per  acre  cannot  be  clearly  fixed,  but  it  probably 
does  not  much  exceed  $12  per  acre  the  third  year  after  growth,  increas- 
ing yearly  to  $50  or  $60  per  acre  for  the  tenth  year;  after  the  tenth 
year  the  plants  fail  to  produce  a  quality  of  tea  equal  to  the  first  seveo 
years  of  their  growth. 

The  cheapness  of  working,  in  which  the  Chinese  excel,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  India,  where  plantations  are  worked  by  Euroi>eans,  a 
higher  standard  of  quality  ha«  hitherto  been  maintained;  but  following 
the  rate  with  the  China  and  Japan  plantations,  the  out-turn  of  tine  tea 
will  lessen  as  the  plants  get  older,  and  the  common  classes  will  come 
into  direct  competition  with  the  same  class  more  cheaply  made  by  t^e 
skilled  labor  in  China.    Without  a  large  out-turn  of  fine  tea  the  .bosi- 
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ness  of  the  grower  is  anprofftable  uuless  cheap  aud  skilled  labor  be  ob- 
tainable; eagerness  for  quantity  is  at  the  expense  of  quality. 

The  total  export  of  tea  from  all  China  and  Japan  to  the  United  States 
reached  the  large  total  of  82,400,000  pounds,  against,  last  season, 
68,500,000  pounds.  As  the  first-named  quantity  is  evidently  in  excess 
of  the  requirements,  the  coming  season  does  not  seem  promising,  uuless 
the  range  of  prices  be  sufficiently  low  to  check  production.  Green  teas 
are  manufactured  with  great  care,  and  more  especially  for  tlie  United 
States.  The  expense  in  their  manipulation  prevents  thtMr  value  being 
affect^ed  to  the  extent  noticeable  in  *Japan  aud  Oolong  teas. 

Of  the  Oolong  classes,  the  Formosa,  which  amounted  for  the  year 
under  review  to  10,844,127  pounds,  is  deservedly  popular.  The  plants  are 
young,  the  tea  strong  and  of  good  flavor;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  the  cry  of  the  retailer  at  home  to  have  low-cost  tea,  that  he  may 
proiit  by  high  prices,  will  accelerate  the  natural  deterioration  of  the 
plantations  long  before  their  allotted  time.  Fair  prices  is  the  only 
remedy  for  this,  but  the  exporter  has  not  been  \irell  seconded  in  his 
efforts  of  high  standard  by  the  consumer  at  home. 

When  there  was  a  duty  on  tea  the  average  quality  was  vastly  superior 
to  that  now  shipped;  now  the  cheapness  of  tea  throughout  the  United 
States  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  host  of  retailers  with  little  or 
no  capital;  they  advertise  freely,  aud  are  able  to  compete  with  the 
larger  established  distributors.  The  consumer  has  suffered,  for  of 
recent  years  the  demand  has  been  "  tea  for  price,  not  quality." 

If  the  Chinese  merchants  are  ignorant  as  to  the  supply  of  tea  in  their 
country,  so  are  the  New  York  merchants. 

Formerly,  when  tea  paid  a  duty,  it  was  possible  to  clearly  determine 
the  quantity  in  governifient  warehouses;  now  there  is  no  duty,  and  stocks 
are  Acattered  and  statistics  of  consumption  are  unknown.  No  doubt 
a  duty  woidd  be  popular  with  merchants,  for  this  would  give  them  the 
necessary  data  which  the  removal  of  the  duty  has  deprived  them  of. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  tea  trade  to  America  was  conducted  by  Amer- 
ican merchants  and  m  American  ships;  this,  however,  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Now  English  steamers  have  nearly  monopolized  the  carrying 
trade  in  this  direction,  and  English  merchants  do  the  bulk  of  the  export 
business,  in  which  they  are  assisted  by  the  local  English  banks. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  through  wise  legislation  American  shipping  will 
reclaim  its  lost  ground,  and  with  the  establishment  of  a  much-needed 
American  bank  in  Shanghai,  the  commercial  center  of  the  East,  the  tea 
business  as  well  as  other  branches  of  trade  with  the  United  States  will, 
it  is  hoped,  revert  to  American  hands. 

The  value  at  port  of  shipment  of  tea  for  the  United  States  is  esti- 
mated as  follows: 

For  China  tea,  abont $lt,  000, 000 

For  Japan  tea,  abont 9,000,000 

Total 21,000,000 

The  value  of  the  entire  tea  crop  of  China,  as  shipped  annually  to  for- 
eign countries,  is  probably  about  $55,000,000. 

RAW  SILK. 

The  export  of  raw  silk  to  the  United  States  for  the  season  1880-^81 
remained  about  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  year,  whereas  that  to 
other  parts  showed  a  material  increase.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  exiiected 
that  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  the  export  to  America  could  be  md 
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nitely  maintained,  but  the  fact  that  there  lias  been  no  serious  falling  off 
evidences  the  continuance  of  a  healthy  demand  in  the  States,  such  as 
augurs  well  for  the  future. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  export  of  raw  silk  from  Shanghai 
for  the  past  four  seasons : 


Q<io./«*.  TotheUnit€d'     t^  t3.„«»«,«       To  other  coiintrieB,  t^*.! 

S^««°-  ,        SUtes.         ,     ^o  Europe.  chiefly  India.  T*»**^ 


Balef.  BaUa.  Bsdet. 

1877_'7R 4,617  49,174  4,060 


Bala. 
57,851 


1K78-70 1  6,844  54.609  3,367  64.820 

1879-'80 9,380  56,359  3,916  69,655 

1880-'81    9.341  68,327  7,397  85,065 


Prices  for  silks  of  all  kinds  ruled  exceptionally  low  and  did  not  fluc- 
tuate more  than  fifty  taels  per  picul  during  the  entire  twelve  months* 
Shipments  went  forward  with  great  regularity,  thus  preventing  an  un- 
due accumulation  of  stocks,  and  the  season  was  marked  by  an  an- 
wonted  absence  of  speculation.  The  first  parcels  of  new  season's  re- 
reeled  silks  went  forward  by  the  Pacific  Mail  of  30th  June,  1880,  the 
prices  paid  for  best  chops  then  ranging  from  420  to  440  taels  per  picuL 
The  prospect  of  an  unusually  abundant  crop  of  silk  in  China,  and  re- 
ports of  a  large  production  in  Europe,  depressed  values  all  over  the 
world,  and  prices  here  steatlily  declined  until  the  middle  of  November, 
when  best  chops  were  worth  400  taels,  and  usual  reel  tsablee  fair  4  (blue 
elephant)  320  taels. 

The  low  level  of  prices  now  reached  induced  considerable  transac- 
tions, partly  of  a  speculative  character,  and  a  reaction  set  in,  the  cul- 
minating point  of  which  was  attained  in  March,  1881,  when  best  dhops 
R.  R.  tsablee  were  sold  at  455  taels,  and  usual  reel  tsablee  best  4  at  37:^^ 
taels.  Here  a  further  period  of  dullness  ensued  involving  a  decline  in 
prices  of  about  20  taels  per  picul,  and  there  was  no  improvement  until 
early  in  June,  when  anticipations  of  a  short  supply  for  the  incoming 
season  gave  rise  to  an  excited  demand  and  considerable  speculation. 

Usual  reel  coarse  silks  were  in  better  favor  than  tsablees,  and  com- 
manded relatively  higher  prices.  For  re-reeled  Haining  there  was  but 
little  inquiry,  and  the  production  of  this  class  of  silk  is  being  largely 
discontinued  by  the  Chinese.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  November, 
1880,  an  English  house  deeming  rereels  better  value  than  usual  reels 
purchased  2,000  to  3,000  bales  for  shipment  to  London  on  speculation. 

The  opening  of  the  season  1881-'82,  in  June  last,  was  attended  with 
much  excitement,  consequent  upon  serious  injury  to  the  silkworms  in 
China  by  unfavorable  weather  and  reports  of  a  partial  failure  of  the 
crop  in  Italy. 

More  recent  accounts  prove  the  latter  reports  to  have  been  much  ex- 
aggerated, but  a  heavy  deficiency  in  the  yield  of  China  silk  has  been 
established  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 

Usual  reel  tsablee  best  4  opened  at  370  taels,  and  advanced  rapidly 
to  420  taels,  whilst  for  the  first  shipments  of  best  chops  R.  R.  tsablee 
4G0  ta^ls  was  paid.  Purchases  were  difiicult  on  any  terms,  as  many 
dealers  withdrew  their  silk  from  the  market,  and  most  of  the  parcels 
offered  were  eagerly  bought  up  on  speculation  by  wealthy  Chinese  and 
warehoused  in  Shanghai  in  anticipation  of  a  further  advance  in  prices 
later  on. 

These  circumstances  had  contributed  to  force  prices  here  considera- 
bly above  the  range  of  values  current  in  the  European  and  American 
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ceuters  of  consumption,  and  at  the  beginning  of  October  best  chops  R. 
R.  tsablees  fetched  500  taels,  and  usual  reel  tsablee  best  4,  460  taels. 

This  state  of  affairs  materially  checked  business,  and  the  export  of 
silk  to  all  parts  at  the  end  of  October  was  only  22,000  bales,  as  against 
46,000  bales  at  the  same  period  last  year.  The  European  demand  has 
run  mainly  on  coarse  silks,  values  for  which  have  risen  more  in  propor- 
tion even  than  those  for  tsablees. 

As  far  as  can  be  at  present  ascertained  it  is  thought  that  the  supply 
of  China  silk  available  for  export  during  the  current  season  will  be  under 
60,000  bales. 

The  following  comparison  between  London  and  New  York  as  markets 
for  eastern  silk  shows  that  the  importance  of  the  former  is  still  decreas- 
ing, .whereas  that  of  the  latter  continues  to  advance: 
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Deliveries  from  London  docks 

38, 733 

m 

30,076 
18,055 

62i 
37* 

29,901 
19,465 

^ 

ImporiR  into  the  United  States 

13,000 

Total 

51, 733 

100 

48,131 

100 

49,366  1 

100 

Bales. 

Increase  in  United  States ' 1,410 

Decrease  in  England 175 

Net  increase    1.235 

As,  however,  many  gilks  delivered  from  the  London  docks  are  for  re- 
export, whereas  all  silk  imports  into  the  United  States  are  practically 
for  consumption,  this  statement  should  be  supplemented  by  the  follow- 
ing one,  showing  the  net  amount  of  silk  actually  retained  in  the  United 
Kingdom : 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


as 


Amonnt  of  silk  Imported  into  Great  Britain,  less     BcUes. 

exports >  23, 300 

Amount  of  silk  imported  into  the  United  States 13. 600 


Totol 36,900 
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63 

'  25, 200 

57 

27,350 

37 

;  18,800 

43 

20,900 

100     44,000 


100  ;  48«  250 


II 


SI 


100 


The  silk  tilature  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  established  in  Shanghai 
by  Messrs.  Russell  &  Co.,  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  now  con- 
tains 200  basins.  Under  skilled  foreign  supervision  the  native  work- 
women have  succeeded  in  improving  materially  the  quality  of  the  silk 
produced,  and  the  article  is  highly  spoken  of  in  the  English  market. 
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The  undoubted  success  of  this  enterprise  has  led  to  other  similar  un- 
dertakings, and  no  less  than  four  are  organizing  or  in  contemplation. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  publication  by  the 
inspector-general  ot*  customs  of  an  extensive  report  on  the  silk  cul- 
ture of  China.  This  work  contains  much  valuable  information  as  to 
the  various  kinds  of  silkworms  found  in  the  different  provinces  and  the 
modes  of  rearing  them.  It  likewise  deals  very  fully  with  the  native 
silk  manufactures,  giving  drawings  of  the  machinery  emjiloyed.  But 
in  the  matter  of  statistics  as  to  production  and  consumption  it  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  the  tigures  sup])1ied  by  the  various  commissioners 
being  frequently  both  conflicting  and  confused. 

The  absence  of  care  displayed  in  this  direction  renders  it  almost  im- 
possible to  form  a  i  eliable  estimate  of  the  total  silk  [troduction  of  China, 
but  after  patient  investigation  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  entire  crop  of  silk  i)roduced  in  the  empire  (Canton  included)  for  the 
year  1879  was  about  180,(K)0  piculs,  of  which  less  than  one-half  was 
exported. 

I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Kussell  &  Co.,  at  this  port,  for  the  valuable 
information  contained  in  the  above  report  on  silk. 

STRAW  BRAID. 

During  the  past  five  years,  ending  the  30th  .lune,  1881,  the  export  of 
straw  braid  from  China  to  foreign  countries  has  shown  a  remarkable 
increase,  and  for  the  last  year  of  the  time,  viz,  from  July  1  to  June  30, 
reached  the  gross  amount  of  50,31)1  piculs.  The  relative  annual  export 
for  the  term  named  was  as  follows : 

PiouU 

Year  ending  June  30,  1877 IH,93« 

Year  ending  June  :U),  187H 30,  &'>4 

Year  ending  June  30,  1879 IK,'^ 

Year  ending  June  30,  I8ri0 38,916 

Year  ending  June  30,  1881 .'>0.:WI 

With  the  exception  of  a  trifling  quantity,  the  whole  of  the  exjwrt  is 
shipi)ed  to  the  London  and  New  York  markets,  and  the  following  figures 
show  the  relative  quantity  destined  for  those  markets  during  the  past 
two  years,  viz: 

For  LuniloD.  For  New  York. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1880 23, 779  piculs.  14,  :J45  pieiil*. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1881 .36, 204  piculH.  13, 608  picuU 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  observed  that  the  increane  of  ex}>ort  for 
the  past  year  was  entirely  destined  for  London,  and  the  consequence  of 
the  shipment  of  such  heavy  supplies,  which  took  place  during  the  first 
half  of  the  term  (t..^.,  for  six  months  ending  31st  December,  1880),  was 
to  overstock  and  depress  that  market  and  restrict  subsequent  ship- 
ments, so  that  those  during  the  latter  part  of  the  term  showe<l  but  little 
increase  over  the  shipments  of  the  corresponding  term  of  the  previous 
year.  The  unusually  large  export  of  last  year  was  doubtless  originally 
induced  by  the  large  production,  consequent  on  an  abundant  harvest 
in  1880  and  the  low  range  of  prices  which  prevailed  in  China,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  even  at  such  low  cost  the  trade,  wlien  pushetl  to 
the  extreme,  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and  very  heavy  losses  ai^  bi'lieved 
to  have  been  suffered  by  those  interested  in  the  business,  whilst  the 
London  market  is  still  overstocked  and  depressed. 

A  similar  condition  has  prevailed  in  the  New  York  market,  and  this 
state  of  depression  in  the  two  great  consuming  markets  has  reacted 
upon  the  markets  in  this  country,  prices  for  straw  braid  having  fallen 
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below  those  at  which  the  article  can  be  profitably  produced,  and  the 
natives,  in  despair  of  getting  cost  for  their  products,  have,  in  realizing 
at  the  market  rates,  become  sharers  in  the  general  losses  that  owe  their 
origin  to  overproduction.  At  last  low  prices  have  curtailed  production, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  due  season,  a  return  of  trade  to 
a  healthy  st^te  may  be  anticipated. 

The  whole  of  the  export  to  foreign  countries  is  finally  made  from  the 
port  of  Shanghai,  but  the  produce  is  originally  shipped  from  the  north- 
ern portjs  of  Chefoo  and  Tientsin,  which  receive  it  from  the  interior 
producing  districts. 

These  producing  districts  are  situated  for  the  most  i)art  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Hunan,  Shansi,  Shantung,  and  Chihli,  and  chiefly  in  the  former 
two  provinces.  The  communication  between  these  districts  and  the 
ports  of  Chefoo  and  Tientsin,  where  the  produce  first  finds  a  foreign 
market,  is  long  and  arduous,  the  transit  occupying  a  space  of  from  two 
to  three  weeks,  and  being  liable  to  frequent  interruption  from  stress  of 
weather,  rendering  the  roads  and  canals  impassable. 

The  braid  is  made  from  wheat  straw,  of  which  a  spring  and  autumn 
crop  is  gathered,  and  the  character  of  the  straw  is  affected  by  the  sea- 
son. The  straw  is  selected  and  stored,  available  to  such  extent  as  the 
state  of  the  market  may  warrant. 

If  the  cost  of  preparing  the  braid  is  not  covered  by  the  outturn,  the 
product  is  naturally  suspended,  and  it  may  so  happen  that  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  straw  stored  for  possible  use  is  ultimately  thrown 
away  for  want  of  a  market  for  the  braid. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  induce  the  natives  to  manu- 
facture new  patterns  in  braid  whilst  they  could  sell  their  usual  makes 
at  an 3^  profit  at  all.  The  recent  season  of  depression  has,  however,  in- 
duced moie  enterprise  on  their  part,  and  many  new  patterns  have  been 
made  in  imitation  of  samples  of  homemade  braids  furnished  to  them 
by  foreigners.  The  manufacture  is  in  great  part  suspended  during  the 
winter,  when  it  is  difficult  to  manipulate  the  wetted  straw. 

EXCHANaE. 

The  rates  ruling  on  the  30th  June,  1880,  maintained  their  steadiness 
with  an  upward  tendency  until  they  reached,  on  the  3d  of  August,  to  5«. 
4<f.  for  four  months'  bank  paper.  The  cause  of  this  advance  miglft  be 
attributed  to  an  active  silk  market  at  the  opening  of  the  season. 

Money  getting  very  plentiful,  rates  by  the  end  of  the  month  reached 
o«.  21fd.  For  the  remaining  mouths  of  the  year,  ^nd  as  always  happens 
at  this  time  when  importers  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  piece  goods 
before  the  closing  of  the  northern  port«,  rates  dropped  until  they  reached 
by  the  end  of  December  to  5«.  l|d.  for  four  months'  sight  paper. 

Business  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  58.  l^d.  for  four 
months'  sight  bank  paper;  but,  consequent  on  a  tightness  of  money  in 
London  and  an  advance  in  bar  silver,  rates  increased  before  the  end  of 
the  months  to  «5«.  1.^^. 

About  the  beginning  of  February  there  was  a  rumor  of  a  bimetallic 
conference  of  the  different  European  powers  and  the  United  States  to 
be  called,  and  this  to  a  certain  extent  added  stability  to  rates,  and,  in- 
deed, was  the  cause  of  an  advance  about  the  middle  of  the  month  to  5^. 
2^d.^  and  which,  gradually  advancing,  saw  quotations  at  the  beginning 
of  March  at  5«.  2J(f.  Bar  silver  again  getting  a  little  easier  in  Eng- 
land, 58.  2d.  was  the  quotation  for  bank  paper  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.     During  the  month  of  April,  as  usually  happens  when  banks 
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begin  to  lay  in  fands  for  the  coming  season,  rates  gradaally  improved 
to  58. 2J(Z.,  but  immediately  afterwards  dropped,  fears  being  entertained 
that  nothing  would  result  from  the  conference,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  month,  although  rates  at  this  time  of  the  year  meet  all  the  sup- 
port they  can  from  the  banks  to  secure  high  sterling  rates  for  the  tea 
bills  at  Hankow,  yet  they  declined  to  58.  l^d.j  and  towards  the  middle 
of  the  month,  silver  still  declining,  they  dropi>ed  to  5s.  l|d.  at  the  very 
height  of  the  tea  season  at  Hankow,  when  we  usually  see  the  highest 
rates  ruling.  Fluctuations  continued  very  slight  to  the  end  of  this 
month. 

The  middle  of  June  saw  the  rate  at  58.  Hd.  About  the  end  of  June 
one  of  the  many  periodical  money  squeezes  to  which  foreigners  are  sub- 
jected by  the  native  banks,  who  raised  interest  to  30  per  cent.,  was  a 
gi'eat  factor  in  the  course  of  rates  advancing  to  58.  2^<f. 

Subjoined  are  the  closing  rates  of  exchange  for  four  months'  sight 
documentary  paper  for  each  European  mail,  viz: 


1880. 
July   6. 

13. 

20. 

.     27. 

Aug.  :\. 

10. 

17. 

24. 

31. 
Sept.  7. 

11. 


Oct. 


Nov 


Dec. 


le\.. 
30... 

7... 
14.., 
21.., 
28... 

4... 
11... 
18... 
25... 

2... 

9... 
16... 
23... 
30... 


5  3i 
5  3i 
5  3f 
&34 
5  4i 
.  5  4 
3i 
3 
3i 

^ 

3 

n 
n 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5  2i 


Feb. 


Mar. 


1881. 
Jan.    6. 
13. 
18. 
27 

1. 

8. 
15. 
22. 

1. 

8. 
15. 
22. 
29. 
April  5. 
12. 
19. 
22. 
29. 

6. 
13. 
20. 
27. 


May 


2f 

n 

2 

if 
u 

U  I  June  3 5 

H  10 5 

H  '  17 .5 

If  24 o 


d. 
H 
If 
If 
*^f 
If 
If 
2 

n 

2i 
21 

n 

2 
2 

*if 

u 


Table  showing  the  exportation  of  sundrif  articles  from  Shanghai  to  the  Unit^  States  for  years 
ending  June  30,  1880  and  1881. 


Articles. 

Straw  hat* number. . 

Goatskins do 

Goatmes do  ... 

Cow  a n cT  bn ffalo  bides picals . . 

Camels'  hair do 

Wool do  ... 

Feathers do 

Muck      do 

}f  lit  sails do 

Bh ubarb do  . . 


1881. 


2, 175, 000 

70.430 

0.500 

4,  R27. 01 

793.08 

819.24 

*    5.«0 

3.44 

S20.54 

821.50 


188a 


4»74\8W 

ia8«7 

'  7,"781W 

2.045.01 

47. « 

5&30 

&55 

579.95 

OOOlU 
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Table  ahomng  the  value  of  the  importation  of  metala  during  the  years  1879  and  1880. 
Articles.  1879.       I       1880. 


Copper : 

Barftndrod 

Sheet  and  nails  and  mantz  metal. 
Old. 


Wire 

Manafactnred,  and  ware  nnclassed. 
Iron: 

Railroad 

Bar. 


HiK>p 

Wire 

Pig  and  kentledge 

Ware  and  manufactured,  nnclassed. 

Manufactured,  nnclassed 

Lead: 

In  pigs 

Tea  and  sheet 

Qaicksilver 

Spelter  and  zinc 

Steel 


Tin: 

In  slabs 

In  plates , 

Metals: 

Manolkotured,  nnclassed,  as  hardware,  brass  ware,  brass  buttons,  steel 
ware 

Tin  ware,  cutlery 


1 

$203, 360 

|190, 65« 

201, 754 

143. 3U8 

8.852 

5,181 

30.049  ' 

1.780 

6,  502  ' 

3,671 

6.519 

3.141 

63a,  955 

879,  681 

462,  553  1 

451,047 

7,562 

8,161 

186.  698 

132,794 

126,  886  1 

109,  026 

100,759  ' 

197,64a 

421,  601 

367,904 

958,961 

1, 002,  135 

5.985 

11,970 

386.661  1 

124.  7.54 

68,961  1 

25,132 

96.224  1 

118, 182 

1,325,346 

1, 390, 172 

1 
78,799  ' 

73,102 

472.799  ' 

462, 466- 

Table  showing  the  revenue  collected  by  the  Chinese  impenal  maritime  customs  during  the 

years  1879  and  1880. 


1879. 


1880. 


Import  duty $3,315,542 

Exportdiity  10,335.315 

C«a«t-trade  duty I        867.331 

Opiuradatv  3,468,516 

Tonnaiee  dues •. 346. 966 

Tangtze  Bi ver  steamer  coast-trade  duty  deposits •  130, 753 


$3, 332, 508 

10, 335.  315  I     11,  550,  517 

9:>9,16l 

3, 152,  539 

349,  427 

140.987 


Total , 18.464.423       19,491,130 

Transit  dues I        479,914  .         470,877 


Total  collections 18,944,3,37  j    19,962,01«- 


O.  N.  DENNY, 

Consul'  General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Shanghai^  November  14, 1881. 


AMOY. 
Report  by  Consul  Ooldsborough, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Amoyj  September  30,  1881. 
In  accordance  with  instrnctions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  here- 
with my  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  (unless  where  otherwise  desig- 
nated) June  30,  1881. 

'  AMERICAN   SHIPPING. 

Table  A  shows  the  amojint  of  American  shipping  during  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1881,  are  nine  vessels,  showing  a  tonnage  of  3,356, 
enter^,  and  eight  vessels  cleared. 
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FOREIGN    SHIPPING. 

Table  B  shows  the  nationality,  number,  and  tonnage  of  all  the  foreign 
vessels  which  have  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1881. 

Foreign  vessels  to  the  number  of  759,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  482,78(5, 
entered  at  this  port.  Of  these,  553  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
399,50(5,  were  under  the  British  flag,  being  495  steamers  and  oS  sailing 
vessels,  29  Chinese,  10  Danish,  2  French,  119  Gennan,  4  Netherlands, 
33  Spanish,  2  Swedish,  and  7  Siamese  vessels.  These  totals  show  an 
increase  over  last  year  of  29  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  28,227. 

NATIVE  JUNKS. 

The  amount  of  trade  in  native  junks,  which  is  considerable,  cannot 
be  ascertained.  The  officials  in  charge  of  the  native  customs  establish- 
ment do  not  feel  disposed  to  furnish  any  information  as  to  the  number 
of  vessels  entering  and  leaving  the  port,  or  the  amount  of  revenue 
accrued. 

I  am  assured,  on  what  would  seem  to  be  competent  authority,  that 
few  sea- going  junks  are  now  built  at  Amoy  or  at  any  of  the  small  adja- 
oent  ports,  the  low  freights  in  foreign  bottoms  making  it  unprofitable 
to  replace  the  old  junks  put  out  of  service  with  new  ones. 

SUGAR  EXPORT. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  oue 
piculs,  or  17,790,800  pounds,  of  brown  sugar  were  shipped' from  Takow, 
in  Formosa,  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1880. 

The  present  sugar  crop  at  this  port  and  Formosa  is  said  to  be  large, 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Chinese  merchants  at  somewhere  about  double 
that  of  1880.  The  foreign  merchants  regard  this  estimate  as  excessive; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  will  be 
very  far  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year,  inasmuch  as  the  supply  so  far 
exceeds  the  demand. 

Prices  are,  therefore,  much  lower,  and  the  profits  are  rather  in  favor 
of  the  shipper  than  of  the  producer,  which  tends  to  limit  the  export 
trade,  as  the  producer  jirefers  to  hold  his  stock  rather  than  sell  at  pres- 
•ent  prices. 

The  quantities  of  sugar  exported  from  the  ports  of  Amoy  and  For- 
mosa to  foreign  countries  and  Chinese  ports  during  the  year  1880  are 
as  follows : 

FROM  AMOY. 

T»— «..;,.#{««  To  foreign    ToChlnM* 

Description,  coaotri^s.        port*. 

PirttU.  Pienit, 

Brown  sugar 3e,48ft.75  131,4M.77 

WhitHiingar C72.16  20.53i» 

CandyHUgar 19,221.40  81,7510* 

Total , 5«,383w31  I    243.6»» 

_  . I 

Of  the  quantity  to  foreign  countries,  29,621  piculs  were  shipped  to 
Oreat  Britain,  22,470  piculs  to  Hong-Kong,  3,498  piculs  to  the  Straits, 
and  the  balance  to  Siam,  Cochin-China,  Japan,  and  Java. 
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FROM  TAKOW  IN  FORMOSA. 


n^.«^««t^„  To  foreign  ITo  Chinese 

Description.  i  ,,ount.rie8. 


I 

ports. 


PieuU.  PieuU. 

BrownsQf^r 765,630.00       244,994.00 

WhiUisafcar ,    38,125.00,      28,396.00 

CandysQgar '         139.00  ! 

TotiU 803,894.00       273,390700 

Of  brown  sugar,  especially  the  coarser  kinds,  Japan  has  been  the 
principal  consumer,  and  took  as  much  as  332,265  piculs,  the  largest 
recorded  export  to  that  country,  while  Great  Britain  taking  as  much  as 
150,210  piculs  (one  picul  is  equal  to  133^  pounds),  United  States  133,431 
piculs,  Hong-Kong  129,899  piculs,  and  Australia  56,089  piculs. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  as  to  the  waste  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  sugar  by  the  rude  buffalo  mills,  and  the  point  cannot  be  too 
often  urged  upon.  To  say  30  per  cent,  is  lost  Is  not  to  exaggerate  the 
case,  and  all  endeavors  to  induce  a  departure  from  old  customs  in  this 
respect  have  so  far  been,  and  will,  I  fear,  continue  of  little  avail. 

^       TEA  EXPORT. 

Since  my  report  last  year,  the  shipments  of  tea  to  the  United  States, 
as  shown  by  the  books  of  this  office,  from  October  1, 1880,  to  September 
30,  1881,  aggregate  to  $4,603,129.47,  against  $4,214,863.27  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding. period  of  the  previous  year,  showing  an  increase 
of  $388,329.20. 

The  shipments  for  the  year  1881  will,  in  all  probability,  exceed  those 
of  the  past  year,  but  this,  of  course,  to  a  great  or  less  extent,  is  matter 
of  speculation  and  cannot  be  determined  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  average  cost  per  picul,  with  all  charges,  amounts  to  $40,  and  the 
freight  per  ton  about  £3  10«.  Table  C  shows  the  return  of  exports  for 
the  3'ear  ended  June  30,  1881. 

IMPOETS. 

Table  D  shows  the  return  of  imports  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1881. 

The  total  value  of  the  import  trade  ended  June  30, 1881,  was  $15,767,- 
011,  as  against  $13,737,071  of  the  x)revious  year,  showing  an  increase  of 
$2,029,940.  Of  this  amount  opium  contributed  86,140,420,  piece  goods 
$382,689,  woolen  goods  $82,580,  metals  $460,946,  foreign  sundries 
11,528,392,  and  native  sundries  $7,071,984. 

During  the  past  year  the  foreign  import  of  cotton  goods  has  increased 
to  some  extent.  Amongst  the  chief  descriptions  are  T-cloths,  which 
show  an  improvement  of  25,000  pieces  over  the  import  of  1879-'80. 

The  imports  of  other  descriptions  have  also  improved,  and  the  trade 
for  the  year,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  have  been,  in  a  compara- 
tive sense,  satisfactory. 

The  total  number  of  piece  goods  of  all  descriptions  imported  amounted 
to  226,040  pieces,  as  against  216,824  pieces  in  1879-'80,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  9,216  pieces.  The  greater  portion  of  these  is  said  to  have  been 
imported  from  Hong-Kong  by  Cantonese  doing  business  here. 

The  rates  at  which  sales  were  effected  are  stated  to  have  been  gen- 
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"erally  reinuiierativ^e,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  this  branch  of  the 
trade  will  still  continue  to  improve. 

The  total  dues  and  duties  collected  by  the  customs  at  this  port  from 
July  1,  1880,  to  June  30,  1881,  have  been  737,948  Hai  Kwan  taels  (one 
Hai  Kwan  tael  is  equal  to  $1.54). 

The  treasure  imported  during  the  same  period  has  been  1,489,4:^8 
Hai  Kwan  taels,  while  the  treasure  exported  amounted  to  2,353,916  Hai 
Kwan  taels. 

OCCURRENCES. 

The  summer  wjis  unusually  mild.  For  over  four  months  the  tempera- 
ture was  about  S4P  in  the  shade.  O wing',  however,  to  the  copious  showers 
of  rain  we  have  had,  there  was  less  sickness  than  usual,  ^nd  the  general 
health  of  the  native  population  and  European  community  has  been 
good. 

The  numerous  missionaries  stationed  in  this  consular  district  have 
found  little  cause  of  complaint  concerning  their  work  during  the  year. 
One  or  two  complaints  of  persecution  towards  native  Christians  have 
been  made,  but  the  officials  have  used  coercive  measures  on  offenders 
with  satisfactory  results. 

On  or  about  the  2()ih  August,  1881,  a  strong  typhoon,  accompanied 
with  heavy  rains,  swept  over  the  port  of  Tamsui  (Formosa),  causing  con- 
siderable damage  to  native  junks  in  port  and  at  sea.  Twa-tu-tia,  some 
ten  miles  above  Tamsui — the  pi jice  where  the  foreign  residents  reside 
during  the  tea  season — was  Hooded,  and  a  quantity  of  tea  i-eady  for  ship- 
ment was  damaged  by  the  flood;  also  the  tea  plants  in  the  interior  were 
washed  away,  but  to  what  extent  it  is  not  known.  It  was  also  reported 
that  some  300  of  the  natives  perished  during  the  storm.  A  number  of 
minor  damages  occurred  to  roofs  of  houses,  teas,  &c.  The  lowest  read- 
ing of  the  barometer  was  29^.06. 

Lately  Lieutenant  Norris,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  making  astronomical  ob- 
servations at  a  small  temt)orary  observatory  erected  by  him  in  the  prem- 
ises of  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company,  at  Hoo-lang-soo,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  accurately  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  Amoy 
wliich  form  part  of  a  series  of  observations  begun  in  Japan  last  year. 
They  are  being  made  by  United  States  naval  officers,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  tlie  Navy  Department  of  the  United 
States.  The  plan  is  to  determine  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
two  places  connected  by  telegraph,  one  of  which  has  already  had  its 
longitude  accurately  determined.  For  this  purpose  two  parties  are  nec- 
essary; one  at  each  end  of  the  line.  Each  party  is  furnished  with  a 
transit  instrument  and  a  chronometer,  with  some  other  instruments  for 
registering  time,  telegraphing,  &c.  As  soon  as  it  is  dark  enough  in  the 
evening,  observations  are  made  with  the  transit  instrument  of  certain 
fixed  stars  at  the  instant  of  their  ])a8sage  over  the  meridian.  These 
.  observations  give  the  exact  error  of  each  chronometer  on  local  time. 
Then  by  means  of  the  telegraph  the  two  chronometers  are  compared, 
which  gives  the  exact  difference  between  the  two  ohronoraeters.  Com 
billing  the  errors  of  the  chronometers  with  their  difference  gives  the 
exact  difference  of  time  between  the  two  places,  which  is  the  difference 
of  longitude.  That,  applied  to  the  longitude  of  the  place  already*  kno«'n, 
gives  the  longitude  of  the  other  place,  which  then  becomes  the  startiug 
point  from  which  to  determine  some  other  position.  It  is  the  intention 
of  Lieutenant  Norris  to  j>roceed  to  Manila,  thence  as  far  south  a«  Singa- 
pore, and,  perhai)s,  Madras. 
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The  observations  being  numerous  and  the  reduction  of  them  rather 
complicated,  no  attempt  is  made  to  complete  them  at  present,  but  it 
will  be  done  in  Washington  upon  the  completion  of  the  field  work,  when 
the  results  will  be  published. 

The  latitude  is  also  obtained  from  observations  of  fixed  stars,  by  one 
of  the  most  accurate  methods  known,  but  it  does  not  involve  the  use  of 
the  telegraph. 

W.  ELWELL  GOLDSBOROUGH, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate,  ' 

Amoyy  September  30, 1881. 
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C—Statenunt  ahuwing  the  exporU  from  Amoyfor  the  year  ended  June  3U,  1881. 


I>eM>ription. 


! 

.Quantity. 


CbiiM  w»re: 

CoATse plcaU. 

Fin© do... 

Garlic do... 

OrBM  cloth : 

Coane plcuU. 

line do... 

Heinp: 

Bain pieoea. 

Sacking do... 

Fiber plcnla. 

Iron  ware do. . . 

J<Ma«tickA do  .. 

Kittysols pieces. 

I^mgnganff,  dried picnlM. 

Paper: 

FiTRt  quality piculs. 

Second  quality do. . . 

Preaervea do... 

Sttgar : 

Brown picuU. 

Candy do... 

White do... 

Tea: 

Congou picuU. 

Oolong do... 

Souchong do. . . 

Tobacco.  i>repare<l do . . . 

Vermicelli do. . . 


n 

•5'c  » 


23,369 

6 

7,867 

118 

48 

772,415 

482,700 

2,622 

11,656 

535 

878,303 

13,124 


$81,791 

108 

13,242 

17,700 
16,800 

38,620 
54,197 

9,177 
60,336 

9.362 
43,504 
111,554 


I 


Amount  of  dntlefi  in 
Haikwan  taela. 


Whither  exported. 


tm.e.  e. 

0. 4. 5. 0  ]H<>r  picoL 
0. 9. 0. 0  per  picul. 
0. 0. 3. 5  per  picuL 

0. 7. 5. 0  per  picuL 
2. 5. 0. 0  per  picuL 

5  per  cent,  ad  val. 
5  per  cent  ad  vaL  ' 

0. 2. 0. 0  per  picul.  _         

5  per  cent  ad  val.  i  Manila,  Straita,  and  Java. 

0. 2. 0. 0  per  plcul. ,  Do. 

0.  5. 0. 0  per  cent  Do. 

0. 2. 6. 0  per  picul.  |  Shanghai  and  Straits. 


Manila,  Java,  and  Straita. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Newchwang  and  Fonnoaa. 
Shanghai. 

Hong-Kong  and  Straits, 
nila  ' " 


10, 687       144, 274      0.  7. 0. 0  per  picul. .  Coast   ports,  Java,   Manila, 

I      and  StraitM. 
22,971  '    149.311       0. 4. 0.  0  per  picul. !  Do. 

3, 912  I      48, 900       0.  5. 0. 0  per  picuL  I  Do. 


119,917  871,742 

100,201  911,829 

28,675  194,990 

8,138  105.794 

60,801  1,033.617 

96  I       14,400 

QKO      ---   


4,852 
14.934  I 


111,596 
82, 137 


0. 1. 2.  0  p«*r  picul. , 
0.  2.  5. 0  pi»r  picul. , 
0. 2. 0. 0  per  picul. 

2.  ."x  0.  0  per  picul.  i 

2.  5.  0.  0  per  picul. 
2.  5. 0.  0  per  picul. , 
0. 4. 5. 0  per  picuL  I 
0. 1. 8. 0  per  picul. 


Shanghai  and  northern  ports. 
Do. 
Do. 

Fuited  States,  Straita,  and 
England. 

Straits  and  Manila  and  Java. 
Do. 
Do. 


1). — Siaivment  shwoing  tlie  imports  at  Amoyfor  the  year  ended  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Qx-'Ky-   entiZ.  ^'Z"kw:i.t"u:'"  <:«.mtrie,  whence  imported. 


Cotton  goods: 

Shirtines.  gray pieces 

Shirtings,  white do... 

ShirtingA ,  dyed do  . . 

Biocadea do  .. 

Damasks do  .. 

Drilla do... 

T-cloths do... 

Turkey  reds do... 

Cotton  yarns piculs. 

Woolen  goods : 

Bnntmg pieces. 

Camlets do...' 

Lastinffs do... 

Spanish  stripes do... 

Woolen  ana  cotton   mix- 
tures   pieces.. 

MeUU: 

Iron,  manu  factured .  picnls . ' 

Iron,  nailrod do. . . 

Iron,  old do  .. 

Lead do... 

Tin  do.... 

QalckaOver do...; 

Opium :  > 

Benares picnls.' 

Malwa do... 

Patna do... 

Persian do...; 

Turkey do.... 


65,651 

39,115 

1,187 

2,  .501 

4H8 

1154, 279 

123, 212 

3,867 

9,003 

3,660 

5,972 

21,499 

97.711       156,337 

6.378         10,842 
33,365  ,1,101,045 


t  m.  c.  e. 

0.  0. 8. 0  per  piece. 

0. 0. 8. 0  per  piece,  i 

0.1.5.0  per  piece. " 

0. 1. 5.  0  per  pie<'e. , 
■    0. 2.  0. 0  per  piece. 
f*0. 1. 0.  0  per  piece. ' 
if  0. 0.  7.  5  per  piece. . 
S  *0. 0. 8. 0  per  piece. 
i  §0. 0. 4. 0  per  piece. . 

0. 1. 5. 0  per  piece. 

0. 7. 0. 0  per  picul. 


6 

2,978 

1.028 

429 

1,540 

804 
2,680 
7,728 
14,228 
9,949 

439 

6,214 

12 

2,560 

1.258 

34 


39  0. 2. 0. 0  per  piece. 

49, 187  j  0. 2. 2  8  per  piece. 

14, 649  !  0. 2. 2. 8  per  piece. 

8,687  I  0. 4. 5. 6  per  piece. 

10,068  I  0. 2. 0. 0  per  piece. 


8,055 
10, 184  i 
15,446  I 
96.039  , 
80.%  931  I 
30.291 

3,408,880 

8,640 

1,746,920 

868,020 

28,460 


0. 1. 2. 6  per  picnL 
0. 1. 2. 5  per  picuL 
6  per  cent. . 
0. 2. 5. 0  per  picnL 
1. 2. 5. 0  per  picnL 
2. 0. 0. 0  per  plonL 

80. 0. 0. 0  per  picnL 
80. 0. 0. 0  per  picnL 
30. 0. 0. 0  per  picuL 
80. 0. 0. 0  per  plcnl. 
30. 0. 0. 0  per  piouL 


Honf^Kong. 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 

I        Do. 

I        Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Hong-Kong. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


HonfNKong. 

Do.' 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

HonirKoBg. 

Ca 
Do. 
Da 


*  Not  exceeding  80  inches  wide  and  40  yards  long, 
t  Not  exceeding  80  inches  wide  and  80  yarda  long. 
;  Not  exceeding  84  inchea  wide  and  48  yards  long. 
$  Not  exceeding  84  inches  wide  and  24  yards  long. 


4277- 


-48 
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D. — Staiement  sliowing  the  imparts  at  Amoyj  j'c. — Continued. 


Articles. 


Foreigu  sundriea : 

Cotton,  raw picols 

Btehe-d»-mer do. . . 

Flonr do... 

Manj^ve  bark do. . . 

Oilcake do... 

Oilnuta do  . 

Rattans do... 

Eioe do.. 


Q'-'f'y-,  Z^.  '^"^^^In^'^^  C.«ntri«wh«.ce imports. 


Sapan-wood ... 


.do. 


Native  snndrles : 

Beancake pionls. 

China  root do... 

Coal  do... 

Cotton,  raw do... 

Fundus do... 

Hemp do  .. 

Lily  flowers do... 

Manure  cake do... 

Medicines valne 

Iron  wire picols. 

Pease do... 

Bice do... 

Samshu do. . . 

Sesamum  seed do. . . 


7,1M 

4.569 

6,774 

5,678 

37,400 

509 

3,875 


I  $106, 710 
86,621 

20.209 
5.020 

65,450 
1.001 

17,437 
115. 041 


t.m.c.c, 
I    0. 3. 5. 0  per  picnL 
•5M.6.0.  OperpicaL 
I^s0.3.6.0perpicul. , 
Free.. 
I    0. 0. 3. 5  per  picnl. ' 
0. 0. 8. 0  per  picul. ; 
5  per  cent  .  • 
0. 1. 5. 0  per  picnL  ! 
Free . . ; 


8, 478  8. 868      0. 1. 0. 0  per  picul. 


I 


622,309 

612 

22,579 

36,211 

885 

1,734 

10,365 

1,469 


487,978 

441.371 

6,670 

4.647 


Silk  piece  goods do...  106 

Tea,  Oolong do  ..     100,281 

Tea  mats pieces.  1,223,967 

Tobacco,  leaf. picols. I  868 

YennicelU do  ..I      13,250 

Wheat do...     174,681 


840,117 

6,814 

10,160 

669,903 

30,975 

26,143 

77.737 

6,566 

*  50. 164 

8,483 

722,663 

794,467 

63,360 

19,097 

79.500 
3,254.118 
42,838 
3,3.*^ 
112,625 
314, 425 


0.0.8. 
0. 1. 3. 
0.  1.  0. 
0.3.5. 
0.6.0. 
0.3.5. 
0.2.7. 
0. 0. 9. 

0.2.5. 
0.0.  & 
0.  1.  0. 
0. 1. 2. 
0.1.  a 


6  per  picuL 
0  per  picnl. 
0  per  picol. 
0  per  picul. 
0  per  picul. 
0  per  picul. 
0  per  picuL 
0  per  picuL 
6  per  cent.. 
0  per  picul. 
0  per  picul. 
0  per  picul. 
0  per  picuL 
5  per  picuL 


Hong-Kong,  Straits. 
I        Do. 

Hong-Kong. 

Hong-Kong,  Straits. 

Java. 

MaoUa. 

Hong-Kong,  Straits,  Java. 

Hong-Kong,  Saigon,   Bang- 
kok. 

Hong-Kong,   Manila,  Bsnc- 
kok. 
I 

Chefoo.  Newchwang. 
I  Hong-Kong,  coast  ports. 
,  Keemng. 
I  Shanghai,  Kingpo. 
'  Hong-Kong,  coast  ports. 
Do. 
Do. 
,  Slianghai. 

Hong-Kong,  coast  ports. 
I  Hong-Kong.  Foochow. 
I  Chefoo,  Newchwang. 
>  Shanghai. 
I  Chefoo,  Newchwang. 

Chefoo,    Newchwang.   Far- 


12. 0.0.0  per  picoL 
2. 6. 0. 0  per  picul. ' 
0. 2. 0. 0  per  cent . .  > 
0. 1. 6. 0  per  picuL  , 
0.  L  8. 0  per  picoL 
0. 1. 0. 0  per  picul. 


I 


Shanghai,  Canton. 
Foochow,  Tamsoi. 
Hong-Kong. 
Hong-Kong.  Shanghai. 
Cheioo,  Newchwang. 
Shanghai. 


1  Black. 


•White. 


"Haikwan  taels. 


NINGPO. 

K.-^StaUmmit  showing  the  impwte  at  Ningpofor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1681. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Cotton  goods : 

ShlrUngs,  gray pieces. 

Shirtings,  white do... 

ShirtiuKS,  English do  .. 

Shirtings,  American do. . . 

T-cloths do... 

Chintzes do... 

Drills,  English do... 

Drills,  American do... 

Drills,  Dutch do... 

Jtians,  English do... 

Jeans,  American do . . . 

Jeans,  Dutch do... 

Tuike.v  red  cloths do... 

Velvets do  .. 

Handkerchief. dozens. 


321.915 

82,836 

440 

2,820 

146,390 

6,867 

8,335 

7,050 

180 

22.010 

2.550 

3, 0:{0 

3.152 

1,836 

6. 000 


Total  cotton  goods |    567,198 


Talne 
entered. 


$975,402 

10.265 

434,778 

15^154 

22,088 

19,810 

326 

56,671 

6,197 

7.363 

7,471 

12,099  I 

6,934  ! 


duties.*       Whence  impsrteJ. 


Foreign  coontries 
Tia  Shanghai. 
Do.^ 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Doc 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 


1, 666, 519 


*  It  is  not  possible  to  gire,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  duty  collected  on  the  different  article<«  of 
import. 
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A. — Statement  Bhowvng  the  importe  at  Ningpo  for  the  year  aiding  June  30, 1881 — CoDt'd. 


Articles. 


[Qnanlity. 


Woolen  ffoods : 
nleta . . . 


.pieces. 


CunU 


Cloth,  medinm do.... 

IjastixigB do....; 

Imitation do.. ..I 

Long  ells do 1 

Lnstres do  —  i 

Spanish  stripes do ... . 


2,161 

930 

1,075 

520 

700 

5,531 

2,257 


Total  woolen  goods . 


Hetals: 

Iron,  bar poands . . 


13, 174 


Iron,  nail-rod. 

I^ead 

Steel  

Tin 


....do.... 
....do..-. 
....do.... 
....do  .. 


710.800 

3,975,733 

1,517.733 

330.400 

,2, 415, 406 


entered. 


Zi^^.       ^r?Sf."''Whenceimported. 


I      - 


Total  metals :8, 950, 132 


Opii 


Benares poands. .|    114,666 


Valwa do....     920,267 

Pstoa do....       68,400 

Persiaa do....        2,000 


Total  opium . 


1,105,333 


Sundries: 

Bean  cake poands. 

B6che-de-roer,  black do... 

Btehe^e-mer,  white do... 

China  root do... 

Fongos do..-. 

Hemp do... 

Indigo,  dried do... 

Indigo,  lionid do... 

Lichens,  dried do... 

Lnnffngans do... 

MsngroTebark do... 

Matches gross. 

Hedicinee pounds. 

Oil,  kerosene gallons. 

Oil,  wood pounds. 

Pepper do... 

Sattans do  .. 

Seaweed do... 

Sugar,  brown dof.. 

Sugar,  white do... 

Sugar,  candy do  .. 

Tallow,  vegetable do... 

Tobacco,  leaf do... 

Tobacco,  prepared do . . . 

Tarnish do... 

Wood,  ebony do . . . 

Wood,  sapan do... 


4, 163, 867 

48,000 

96,300 

118,933 

822,533 

711, 733 

8,733 

80,400 

356,267 

;i,  032, 190 

II,  261. 867 

I    127,300 

8,600,133 

I    762,029 

|2, 245, 200 

46,667 

1, 148, 467 

I    933,333 

I    341,467 

il,  243. 733 

I    939, 066 

82,233 

i    487.463 

540,800 

I    118.667 

1.280,000 

'     «t9?i  aaa 


$43,998  ' Foreign  countries 


15.066 
lit  857  , 
2,772 
6,148 
26,272 
33.858  , 


139,963  >. 


-r 


21,324  ; 

119,272  I 
70,688 
15, 115  , 

586,968  i 


813,367  I. 


499,230 


4,888,881 

307,492 

8,241 


5,753,844 


42,159 

22, 410 
21,122 
9,683 
91,431 
52,846 
945 
3,256 
21,843 

137, 015 
15.332 
59,831 

352,463 

122,049 
95.477 
3,780 
64,234 
37.800 
13,829 
73,038 
95,081 
7,484 
58,144 

109.  512 
67,284 
42.  504 
17,677 


Total  sundries I        1,641,263 

Grand  total \~ |      10^01^450^, 


via  Shanghai. 
Do.  * 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Foreign   countries 
via  Shanghai. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Foreign  countries 
▼ia  Hong-Kong 
and  Shanghai. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 


Foreign  countries 
and  coast  ports. 
Do, 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 


•I 
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B,-^StaUment  showing  the  exports  from  SliuipofoT  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881. 


Articles. 


Alum poands. 

Cotton,  raw do 


I  Yalue,  inclnd-  , 
Quantity.      ing  costs  and       Whither  experted. 
I    charges. 


Cnttle-flsh,  dried do...  J 

Fans,  paper pieces. . ' 

Hats,  straw do  — 

Mats do... 

Medicines pounds..  I 

Melon  seeds  do  — 

Sanishu do 

Silk: 

Piece  goods poands. . 

Raw do 

Tea: 

Black do  — 

Green do  ... 

Leaf do  ... 


5. 039, 133  I 
3,381,033  I 

3,371,730  ! 
1,152,147  I 
4, 501, 060  I 

030,006 
5, 119, 866 

216, 400 
1, 451, 066 

9,867 
44,733 

129.333 

19.727,333 

159.3.i3 


Total. 


$45,887 
355,418  . 

170,094 
57,607 
180.042 
125.551  , 
181.627  : 
4.881  , 
19.434  I 

76,064  I 
145,238  I 

26.038 

5, 193. 220 

2U  972 


Foreign  ooontries  i 
Chinese  ports. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


6,602,773 


I 


C. — statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Mngpo  for  the  year  ending  Jane  3(\ 

1881. 


Flag. 


From — 


American Yangtaze  porta  . 


KXTEKBD. 

Steamers.        Sailing  resnels.  |  Total. 
No.      Tons.     I  No.       Tons.     ,  No.   '    Tou». 
I      19  I        2,457  ,      19  j         2,457 


British Penang 

Slam 

'  Hong-KiMij;  and  Canton. 

KeeluQg 

Amoy 


19 


2,457 


19  I 

~2' 


2,457 


4,038 


-!• 


678 


4.  o:ift 

67^ 


'  YanKtszo  porta 

Chefoo , 

Swatow 1  159 

'  Newchwang I. 

Shanghai 145        75,822! 

Sold 


894  I        6  • 
478  ,        1 
1 


1,049  I     147 


47f* 
*76>7i 


151 


M,  019 


3.968  t     164 


Chinese I  W^nchow ■     29  9.425 

'Shanghai 175'    189,835  i 


3, 
126 


249 
9,773 


32 


0,674 
190.6IJ6 


204  i  -199,260       129  J      10,022       333  . 


Danish Yangtaze  ports . 

I  Shanghai 


797 


209. 2KJ 
7V7 


Spanish. 


6 

797 

6 

T97 

Strdnev---rrn   

1 

a.| 

1 

<»^ 

Amov ' 

1         '         

1 

286 

1 

22« 

== 



Yangtsze  ports 

150 
..........1 

1 
3 
3 

150 

Hong-Kong  and  Canton 

Shanghai 

3 

1.944 

1,944 

4501 

4J0 



3 

1.944 

4 

600  i 

7 

2,544 

Yangtaze  ports 

143  1 

1 

143 

14S  1 

' 

143 



Bankok 

1 

Shanehai 

« r* 

I 

3^ 

326; 

1 

JM 



532       299.  :e< 


Totitl    I   358'    281.223       174         18.539 
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C—'Staiemeut  nhowiHg  the  iMtigatioM  at  the  port  of  Singpo^  <fc. — Continued. 


To- 

Bamers. 

CLKARBD. 

1 

Flag. 

St 

Sailing  veaaela. 

Dotal. 

No.  !    Tons. 

1 



No.       Tons. 

No. 

17 

Tons. 

Yan^tsze  porte 

17  '        2,243 

2,243 

Penans 

17          2,243 

17 

2, 24;? 

1 

British 

1 

' 

Slam 

Hons-Kong  and  Canton 

Keelanff     .  ...........  .. 

"i 798 

1               309 
1  1           740 

1 
2 

309 
1.638 

Amoy 

Yangtsxe  porta 

1 

i              4i5 
5              720 
1              478 
1              150 
1              263 
3              728 
1              174 

1 
6 

1 

1 

1 

153 

1 

41  r> 
72U 

Chofoo  .• 

478 

Swatow                .            

478 

If o vch wanff  ........ i  - -> .-.. 

263 

Shanghai 

Sold:. 

150  1      79,221 

79, 949 
174 

W^uchow 

Shanghai 

Yangtaze  ports 

151  1      80.019 

16  !        4,805 

166 

84,324 

CbineM 

28  .        9.100 
176       190, 160 

204       199,260 

2  1           166 
128          0,912 

130         10,078 

80 
304 

334 

0,266 

200,072 
209,338 

Daoiftb 

4              524 
3              383 

624 

Shanghai 

Svdue  V     .... 

1 

883 

1              907 

907 

1 

A  ni^v 

i!       ai 

226 

Yangtaze 

1 2M 

226 

' 

f '•^rman  .....rr...... 

3              450 

450 

ITnmr.TrntKy  AfiH  f!nntiin 

Shanghai 

3           i.M4 

i             i60 

1 

2,004 

Yang  tize  ports 

3 

1,044 

4  1            000 

7            2,644 

Spanish 

1               143 

143 

Bankok 

1               143 

143 

Siamese 

~ 

1              326 

826 

Shanghai 

ToUl 

1 

1              326 

326 

358 

•ifii  9Qa 

176        18.828 
EDWIN  8 

534 

300,051 

TEVI 

ENS, 
Oonmd. 

Annual  report  by  Consul- Oeneral  Van  Buren^for  the  year  1881. 

TJnitbd  States  Consulatb-Gbneeal, 

Kanagawa^  May  17,  1882. 
I  have  heretofore,  in  accordance  with  the  instmctions  contained  in 
the  consular  re£:ulations,  made  my  general  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
endinii:  the  30th  of  Jane,  but,  the  new  edition  of  the  regulations  having 
accorded  the  privilege  of  reporting  for  either  the  fiscal  or  the  calendar 
year,  I  concluded  to  change  to  the  latter,  supposing  that  I  would  thus 
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be  enabled  to  avail  myself  of  the  reports  of  the  customs  and  of  the  diflfer- 
ent  bureaux  of  the  Japanese  Government  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
In  this,  however,  I  have  been  sadly  disappointed,  as  the  reports  de- 
sired are  not  promptly  made,  and  only  just  now  have  I  been  able  to  get 
the  customs  returns  and  analyze  them  for  use.  The  other  reports  re- 
ferred to  are  not  yet  published,  and  I  do  not  kvtow  when  they  will  be. 

AGRICULTURE. 

I  entered  at  such  length  in  my  la^t  annual  report  into  the  general 
subject  of  agriculture  in  Japan,  that  I  shall  not  repeat,  but  simply  refer 
to  such  information  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  gather.  The  latest  sta- 
tistical tables  of  production  are  those  of  1879,  which  give  the  amount  of 
each  principal  staple,  but  not  the  values.  I  append  an  abstract  of  these 
tables,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  sweet  potatoes,  as  stated  in  my 
report  on  the  "Food  of  the  Japanese,'^  are  more  largely  consumed  than 
any  other  agricultural  product. 

Table  sliotcing  the  amount  of  agricultural  products  raised  in  Japan  during  ike  year  1879. 


Common  agricultural  products. 


Special  agiicnltiiral  products. 


Articles. 


Rice bushels. . 

Cake,  rice do. . . 

Barley do.... 

Wheat do  .. 

Rye do 

MlUet do.... 

Kibi  (slutinons  millet : 

Panioum  maliaoeum) , 

bushels. 
Hiye  (Japanese  millet), 

bushels. 

Beans bushels. . 

Buckwheat do. . . 

Brown  com  (Sorshum 
vulgare),  bushels. 


Indian  com  .  .pounds. . ,  80, 048, 053  66 
Sweet  potatoes  . .  do. . . . '  2, 251, 669. 103  66 
Potatoes do. . . .  |        72, 630, 138  66 


Amount 

Area  cultivated. 

145, 223, 445  25 

13, 167, 090  40 

24,761,685  75 

0,620,880  24 

16,058.800  34 

9, 734, 761  02 

924,680  58 

Acres. 

5, 758, 500  00 

580, 155  71 

1,520,624  05 

923,530  31 

1.096.167  88 

590,467  08 

63,882  53 

5. 405, 340  36 

271,243  06 

11,395.105  21 
3,657,957  87 

1, 103, 455  28 
389,253  58 

449, 656  31 

31,751  13 

47,924  36 
398,690  36 
47,685  58 


Articles. 


Cotton  bolls pounds. 

Hemp do 

Cocoons do... 

Cocoons bushels. . 

Silk,  raw poiuda. 

Silk- worm  tgg^  number. . 
Indigo  leaves. . .  jiounds. . 


.do. 


Tea 

Sugarcane do 

Bark  of  paper  mulberry , 

pounds. 
Tobacco,  leaf pounds.. 

Imushiro  (grass  for  mat- 
ting), pounds. 

Rape^seed bushels.. 

Salt do... 

Rock-salt do... 

Dried  fish pounds. 

Dried  bonito do 

Dried  sardine do 


Amount 

175,240.48133 

14,148.768  00 

26,383,509  33 

92.405  00 

3,751,173  8$ 

1 151, 746  00 

77, 800, 3U  00 

22, 189, 576  00 

683, 114. 185  33 
U,  828,  U7  33 

39,981,409  33 

32,625^606  61 

6.067,344  03 
24, 252, 692  «S 
I  84  15 

I  14, 629. 8W  OS 
I  6,285,157  33 
;  43, 206. 546  «6 


As  to  manufactures,  mines,  Usheries,  and  forests,  it  is  impossible  to 
present  anything  of  value.  The  mines,  as  I  have  frequently  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  I  am  satisfied  are  not  of  very  great  value.  Coal  mines 
there  ai*e  of  bituminous  coal,  but  they  are  at  present  available  only  to 
a  limited  extent.  I  have  been  gathering  published  works  ou  the  fish 
found  in  the  waters  of  the  archipelago,  and  hope,  before  long,  to  be  able 
to  present  a  special  report,  giving  the  different  species  and  an  account 
of  the  fisheries  and  fish  culture  in  the  country,  and  the  same  as  to  the 
forests  and  the  preservation  and  planting  of  trees. 

Arboriculture  is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
best  men  of  the  country,  and  an  association  for  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge upon  the  subject  and  the  encouragement  of  the  undertaking  ha.s 
been  established  at  Tokio,  with  Prince  Fushiminomiya  as  president. 
This  society  hsis  done  me  the  honor  of  making  me  an  honorary  memlier. 
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Of  the  existing  forests,  the  government  possesses  5,050,770  cho  6  tan 
(about  11,364,235  acres)  and  private  persons  5,622,897  cho  (12,794,552 
acres);  excess  of  the  latter,  1,430,317  acres;  total  acreage,  24,150,797. 

I  hope  in  time  to  be  able  to  report  upon  the  general  condition  of  the 
forestry  of  the  empire,  the  different  species  of  trees,  the  extent  of  annual 
tree  planting,  and  the  general  results  and  effects  of  the  movement  in 
that  direction. 

COMMERCE. 

I  inclose  the  usual  tables,  showing  the  foreign  commerce  of  Japan 
during  the  calendar  year  of  1881,  as  follows: 

Table  A  gives  the  imports  at  the  port  of  Kanagawa  during  1881  in 
detail,  and  B  the  exports ;  G  shows  the  navigation  at  the  same  port : 
D  gives  the  declared  value  of  exports  from  this  district  to  the  Cnitea 
States;  E,  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  empire^  F,  the  customs  reve- 
nue; and  G,  the  value  of  specie  and  bullion  received  and  exported. 

The  imports  received  at  Kanagawa.  it  will  be  seen,  amount  to 
$21,291,957.74,  including  dutiable  and  non-dutiable  goods  and  those 
purchased  for  government  use.  The  exports  for  the  same  time  were 
$21,135,376.39. 

The  total  imports  of  the  empire,  as  gathered  from  the  customs  ^eturns^ 
were,  for  the  year,  $30,990,206.59,  and  the  exports  $29,438,826.25,  leav- 
ing an  excess  of  imports  of  only  $1,551,380.34,  as  against  $8,774,029.70 
in  1880. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $11,056,739.90,  and  the 
imports  therefrom  to  $1,793,358.52,  leaving  the  balance  against  the 
United  States  $9,263,381.38.  The  chief  articles  included  in  the  exports 
were,  as  usnal,  tea,  silk,  and  porcelain ;  and,  in  the  imports,  kerosene, 
clocks,  and  provisions.  Great  Britain  supplied  goods  to  the  value  of 
$  16,386,330.23,  and  received  those  valued  at  $3,515,460.27,  leaving  to  her 
credit  $12,870,869.96. 

POPULATION. 

By  the  census  taken  in  1881  the  population  of  the  empire  seems  to 
have  considerably  increased  within  the  past  few  years.  The  figures  are 
as  follows:  Males,  18,423,274;  females,  17,935,720;  total, 3^358,994.  The 
following  are  reported  as  comprising  the  official  class :  One  hundred  and 
I'ighteen  Chokunin  Kuan  ("first-grade"  officials,  including  those  of  the 
tiiree  first  classes  appointed  directly  by  the  Emperor),  and  3,516  Sonin 
Kuan  ("second  grade"  officials,  including  those  from  the  fourth  to  the 
vseventh  classes,  appointed  by  the  first  minister  of  state)  of  whom  28 
C'hoku  and  298  So  are  Tokio  men ;  21  Choku  and  308SoareKagoshima 
n^en  ;  16  Choku  and  438  So  are  Yamaguchi  (Chosiu)  men ;  12  Choku  and 
170  So  are  Kochi  (Tosa)  men;  9  Choku  and  187  So  are  Nagasaki  men;  9 
<  Miokn  and  231  So  are  Shidzuoka  men.  The  members  of  all  local  assem- 
blies throughout  the  country  number  1,925,  and  people  who  are  eligible 
tor  election  are  867,192.  Electors,  1,481,558;  army,  30,440;  first  reserve, 
4:5,992;  second  reserve,  46,268;  total  military  force,  120,700;  men-of- 
war,  30.  The  population  of  Tokio  Fu  (the  capital),  consisting  of  fifteen 
urban  and  16  rural  districts,  is  1,104,052,  occupying  303,177  houses. 

The  sanitary  section  of  the  same  Fu  furnishes  the  following  returns 
<»t*  the  deaths,  births,  marriages,  &c.,  for  the  half  year  ending  on  the 
.'^Ist  of  December  last : 

I)€ath.s :  7,942  males,  7,044  females ;  total,  14,986,  of  which  6,185  males 
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and  5,424  females  were  in  urban  districts,  and  1,757  males  and  1,620 
females  were  in  rural  districts. 

Births :  6,813  males,  6,792  females ;  total,  13,605,  of  which  4,.58<S  male« 
and  4,612  females  were  in  urban  districts,  and  1,225  males  and  2,180 
females  were  in  rural  districts. 

Miscarria^en :  1,175,  of  which  823  were  in  urbau  districts,  and  352  in 
rural  districts. 

Marriages :  2,891  in  the  urban  districts ;  699  in  the  rural  districts ; 
total,  3,590. 

Divorces:  1,740  in  the  urban  districts;  229  in  the  rural  districts; 
total,  1,969. 

EDUCATION. 

According  to  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment for  the  year  1879,  the  primary  schools  throughout  the  country 
numbered  28,025,  of  which  26,710  were  public  and  1,315  private  es 
tablishments.  Comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  of  the  preceding 
year  shows  an  increase  of  1,316  in  the  former  and  125  in  the  latter; 
that  is,  a  total  of  1,441.  In  the  same  year  the  intermediate  schools 
numbered  107  public  and  677  private,  showing  an  increase  in  the  former 
of  42  and  in  the  latter  of  163.  Among  the  normal  schools  and  kinder- 
gartens, &c.,  there  is  no  noteworthy  change  to  report. 

THOS.  B.  VAN  BURBN, 

Consul- GeneraL 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Kanagatca^  May  17,  1882. 


Stutemeiit  showing  the  imports  at  Kanagaxca  for  the  year  ending  Deceuthir'Al,  ISSl. 


Articles. 


Quantity.     Value  entered.'    ^J^j'-Ji.'**^ 


Foreign  produetUnsdutitUfU.  > 

Alum... catties..!       350,800 

Articles de Paris..*. 

Bamboo  cloth 

Barometers number..  226 

Belto 

Beverages 

Blankets oatties.. 

Blue,  Prussian do — 

Brass do — 

Brass  ware 

Brushes 


Bations,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Candles oatties.. 

Gannon number. . 

Canvas  and  cotton>dack yards.. 

Canvas  tubes do 

Carmine catties.. 

Carpets  . 


Carpet  tapestry 

Cari>«t  rugs 

Carriages  and  harness 

Cartridges numb(*r . 

Cement cat  ties . 

Chairs  . 


390, 4a9 
52,000 
7.546 


•I 


40.115 

8 

601.  M5 

8,247 

1,027 


404,242 
567, 4n 


Clocks number. .  27, 028 

Clock  fittings 

Cloves  and  mother  cloven catties. .  26.  067 

Cochineal do  ...  5,285 

Colf«« do....  74.164 

Confectionery 

Copper *. cattiefl . .  47. 988 


$7.332  41 

855  10 

52  00 

1,332  60 

10, 013  80 

207  60 

170,521  20 

25,967  10 
1,560  50 

10,057  20 
1,708  90 
2.257  40 
6.678  24 
2.362  60 

91, 345  43 
1.034  80 

10, 842  20 

13.554  36 
3.  513  60 
501  80 
2. 674'  60 
4.848  60 
3,015  80 
1.3.56  60 

80.841  80 
1. 161  50 
7,660  41 
3.205  38 

11.465  W 
2.571  14 

10.611  84 


|I7]  10 
42  M 
2611 

06  O 
130  69 

14  8H 
6.277  70 
L  208  36 

83  01 
502  81 

85  45 

1'2  87 

200  n 

IIMIS 

4,825  98 

90  74 
542  U 
677  71 
174  09 

39  59 
133  73 
242  U 
195  79 

07  83 
4«M2  00 

58  09 

taa 

3S0  00 
573  25 
1»0< 
59D  14 
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^ititen'jnl  Hkjwiaj  the  imports  at  Katmgawafor  the  ifear  ending  December  31, 1881 — Cont'd. 


Articles. 


Quantity.     Value tnterod. .    ^^^^^^  ***" 


Copiwr  luiiU catties. 

Copper  ware   

Cor*! catties. 

Coml  Ijeaila ., do 

Cordage do 

Corlcs 

Cotton: 

ShirtiDK,  }jrRV yards. . 

Shirting,  white do. 

Shirting,  dyed  or  blue  cambrics do . 


2,092 


Shirting,  twilled do. 

DamasKH 


1,438 

3,416 

304,823 


do. 

DrillH do... 

Brocrades do . . . 

Lawns do... 

T-eloth do... 

Velvets do . .  - 

^atinn do... 

Printed  and  chintzes do . . . 

Taffachelas do... 

Turkey  reds do... 

Ginghams do... 

SatinM  for  umbrellas pieces . 

Goods,  Ch  inese do . . . 

Goods,  not  elsewhere  specified yards. 

Ka  w catti  es . 

Singlets  and  drawers number. 

i'lirtains 

Cutlery 

Drags: 

Camphor,  refined catties. 

Cinnabar do... 

Ginseng do. .. 

Liquorice do... 

Pntchuck do . . . 

Rhubarb do. .  - 

Saffron do... 

Ihngs,  not  elsewhere  specified do . . . 

Dv«'8 do... 

EWic  cloth 

Feathers catties . 

Fishing  lines do . . . 

Fowling  pieces number. 

l-'urs do... 

Furniture 

Oambier catties . 

Gamboge do... 

German  silver do. . . 

Glass: 

Window cases. 

Looking number. 

Ware... 

Beads 

Glue  catties..; 

Ganpowder do. . . 

<Tunny  l>ags number. 

Gypsum catties. 

Handkerchiefs number. 

Hemp ; catties. 

Hemp  vam do . . . 

Hides.: do... 

Hoofs do... 

Horns: 

Baffalo do... 

Rhinoceros do ... , 

Implements  and  tools 

Implements,  agrlcnltnral 

India  rabMr: 

( ?nide catties . 

Ware 

Inilign,  dry catties. 

instruments: 

Stientiflc 

Surgical 

Musical 

Inm: 

ManuCncturcd catties . 

Old  and  scrap do 

RaiU t do... 

Roofing do . . . 


29, 778, 592 
697,167 
807,042 
1, 567, 009  ' 

654 
1,353,924 
58,286  '■ 

1,  992,  954 
1,965,203  , 

2,  061, 221 
2, 162, 835 
3,322.767  . 

295,656 

6,230,662 

24,972 

1,902 

495 

105, 614 

1,368.900  , 

59,568  I 


8,476 

1.000  ; 

3,496 

15,382  I 

10,777 

43,385  , 

1,748 

893,603  ' 

626, 116 


.1 


760 
79  I 
58 
69,524 


17,901 

220  ' 
33, 161 

33,601  I 
2,250 


5,282 

53,482 

48,800 

109,900 

867,108 

407, 035 

5,053 

531 

57,568 

50,  819  ; 

1,550 ; 


6,116 


4,  343  I 


24, 103,  385 

2,  290, 126 

239,698 

283,424 


$609  10 

9,  651  00 

2,499  00 

119, 164  20 

48,675  85 

12,  723  36  I 

1, 417. 115  96  I 
47,  310  ii< 
57,  549  50 
107,  323  28 

159  67  < 
118,927  32  , 

5.982  64  ' 
97,740  48 

106,  062  79  * 
357, 875  45 
209,427  02  ' 
221,  208  32 
46, 137  04 
355, 214  88  > 
2,  719  95 
8,808  70 
314  40 
11, 447  57 
152, 783  87 
19, 350  24 
1,321  80 
8,083  60 

18, 663  00 

518  00  I 

8, 712  00 

824  60 

1, 166  25 

7, 424  22 

13, 325  80 

44,453  80 

213, 504  40 

10, 920  40 

448  00 

295  60 

2,886  40 

23,993  04 

9,  482  90 

1, 042  49 

140  00 

16, 153  60 

66,650  51 
1.885  74 

67,  982  08 

1.601  00 

901  30 

26,824  60 
4, 477  40 
1,087  00 

14. 050  58 

33.500  00 

2,330  00 

121  04 

4.320  89 

7,766  79 
11,381  15 

7.983  60 
1,277  70 

925  20 
29, 725  12 
8,353  80 

34. 188  46  ; 
12,  098  30  I 
4.  914  80 

533.  H82  31 
31, 425  70 
6,732  60 
13. 282  4U 


$23  55 

48'J  65 

124  80 

5,  958  21 

1,  218  54 
364  72 

92, 232  32 
1, 957  60 
2. 085  59 
4,027  04 
4  12 
3, 181  41 

143  39 
6,385  37 
4,722  53 

13, 217  43 
13.  H55  17 
8.058  85 

2,  376  67 
15,  010  74 

48  19 
439  40 

15  72 

268  59 

5,  495  56 

399  00 

05  09 
404  19 

933  15 

25  90 

435  60 

41  23 

77  98 

139  50 

666  29 

2.222  69 

10, 675  23 

546  02 

3  66 

14  78 

144  32 
1, 199  65 

474  15 

25  91 

2  65 

807  68 

3, 787  95 

94  29 

3, 399  10 

90  05 

10  19 

1.341  23 

223  87 

28  27 

491  36 

1,675  00 

116  50 

2  06 

55  53 

171  59 
17  48 

396  68 
63  89 

46  26 

1, 486  26 

50  82 

1,  709  42 
604  92 
245  74 

Zi,  202  71 

1.571  29 

336,63 

664  12 
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762  COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 

Statement  nhmcing  the  imports  at  Kamujawafor  the  year  ending  December  31, 1^1— ContM, 


Articles. 


Quantity.     Valne  entered  J    ^S?,1?f''** 


Inm: 

Pig catties.. 

Wire do.... 

Wire,  KAlTanised do 

Wires,  t«legraphic do:... 

Ware 

Pipe 

Screws 

Ivory catties.. 

Lamps,  and  parts  of 

Lewi: 

PiK catties-. 

Sheet do.... 

Pipe 

Red catties.. 

White do.... 

Yellow do.... 

Lc^ather do 

Leather  cloth yards.. 

Linen do 

Linen  and  cotton  mix tures pieces . . 

Liquors : 

Beer  in  bottles dozen . . 

Beer  in  casks gallons.. 

Brandy  in  bottles doxen.. 

Brandy  in  casks gallons.. 

Champagne  in  bottles dozen.. 

Gin  in  bottles do.... 

Liqueur  in  bottles do 

Ola  Tom  in  bottles do — 

Porter  in  bottles do — 

Porter  in  casks gallons.. 

Sherry  in  bottles dozen . . 

Sherry  in  casks gallons.. 

Vermouth  in  bottles dozen.. 

Vermouth  in  casks gallons . . 

Whisky  in  bottles dozen.. 

Whisky  in  casks gallons.. 

Wine  in  bottles dozen.. 

Wine  in  casks — i gallons.. 

Chinese  lionor 

Liquor,  in  Dottles,  not  elsewhere  specified dozen . . 

Liquor,  in  casks,  not  elsewhere  specified gallons. . 

Machinery •. 

Mangrove  bark catties . . 

^latches dozen.. 

Matting: 

Floor yards.. 

Chinese number.. 

Medicines 

M  i  neral  water 

Milk: 

Batter  and  cheese 

Condensed 

Mosquito  nets 

Mask catties.. 

Ntckle do — 

Nickle  ware 

Oil: 

Beau  oatties.. 

Ground-nut do  — 

Castor do 

Kerosene gallons. . 

Olive 

Turpentine 

Not  elsewhere  specified 

Cloth yards. . 

( ipera  glasses number. . 

Paint,  oil     catties,.; 

Paints  and  colors ■ 

Paper 

I  Vpper catties. .  i 

JN'rfnmery  and  cosmotics 

Kau  de  Cologne i 

Hair  oil ' 

I  •  ictnres ' 

Plated  ware 

I*ureelaln  and  earthen  ware 

I '  it>visions 

Quicksilver oatties . . 

Quinine do  


4, 331, 505 
481,635 
3.121  I 
504  ' 


16, 766  . 


212, 032 
126,600 


42,855 

11.868 

7,100 

532,004 

085 

60,365 

127 

43,024 

6.050 

8,890 

1,351 

5,066 

1.638 

2,642 

503 

3,071 

580 

1.612 

989 

1,421 

62 

2,683 

2.922 

11.384 

58,194 


1,232 
2,801 


68.866 
18,420 

3,835  ; 
4,840  , 


166 
8,065 


23,337 

32,010 

216. 931 

4, 616, 855 


4.092 

217 

540, 170 


2,899 


19.  233 
l.Olt  , 


$31, 107 

22,930 

309 

88 

61, 611 

10, 740 

6,269 

38,292 

41. 375 

9,571 

5,748 

4.2«7 

2..'>43 

7.'>4 

704 

230.465 

148 

11,194 

1,540 

57,726 

2,804 

26,920 

791 

31.137 

3,700 

4,046 

1,127 

3.946 

247 

5,655 

2,100 

3,098 

24 

10.039 

3.945 

37,384 

24,310 

4.303 

5,300 

1,968 

126,613 

678 

1.329 

817 

812 

213,282 

5.848 

33.824 
10.523 
925 
15.670 
6.904 
1,3-29 

1,529 
2,705 

19.972 

S3ti,605 

8,374 

3,421 

21.040 
2,243 
1,482 

44, 755 
6.5^7 

96,108 

294 

1.501 

6.731 

175 

3.870 

2,452 

9,4^9 

118,932 

10.498 

52,  SI  3 


08  ; 

98 

40  S 

60 

00 

20 

10 

^  \ 
54  I 

85 
39 
50 
02 
72 
00 
37 
23 
69 
00  . 

30 
00 
20 

80 ; 

70  I 

50 

70 

10. 

70  ' 

80 

70 

02 

70 

00  , 

80 

10 

30 

SO  ; 

»l 

10  I 
20  ! 
70  ■ 
00  . 
40 

40 
62 
02 
20  ^ 

04 

90; 

10 
00 
90 
80 

20 

40 

40 

20 

70  . 

10 

'1  I 
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41 
00 
73 
50 
44 
13 
90 
70 
80 
06 
40 
2U 
76 
36 

oog 


$2,083  14 

1,238  89 

15  47 

4  43 

3,080  55 

537  01 

313  4C 

808  63 

2,068  78 

542  04 
403  32 

213  3«( 

205  7.'. 

54  36 

34  24 

3,420  13 

4  75 

3M  48 

77  OU 

2,736  32 

140  20 

1.306  01 

30  50 

1. 566  89 

185  03 

247  34 

56  35 

107  29 

12  39 

282  79 

105  00 

190  €4 

1  20 

401  00 

197  2» 

1,766  72 

1,215  52 

315  20 

265  01 

OB  41 

6.130  6K 

S3  20 

06  47 

23  11 
40  64 

16.603  1.1 
292  41 

1,601  ^ 
525  20 

46  as 

783  SO 
345  2.'* 
66  49 

76  4ti 
130  27 
998  61' 

41K  7- 

171  W 

1. 052  i«n 

48  10 

74  10 
2.641  51 

320  4t 

4.803  1.^ 

9  24 

75  Irt 
336  6:t 

8  7l> 
103  .V» 
122  ^ 
474  4: 
\  916  S» 
369  8tf 
4W  IT 


le 


ASIA — JAPAN.  763 

Statement  nhvtcing  the  imports  at  Kanagawa  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  Ibbl — Cont'd, 


Articles. 


RatUuiA catties.. 

iCifles number.. 

Rop 


opes 
uldlc 


Quantity. 


158,898 
1,332 


SMldlery 

Saffiower catties. 

Salted  fish do... 

Scales  and  balances 

Seeds. 


30,829 
45, 051 


.number. 


ShawU 

Sboe-blacking i. 

Shoes  and  boots pairs . .  | 

Slippers do 

SUk:  I 

Crapes pieces..' 

Satins do....| 

Manufactures 

Silk  and  cotton mixtares pieces.. i 

Sinfclets  and  drawers :  ' 

Woolen number..; 

Mixed do.... 

StlTerirare 

Smalt  and  cobalt catties . . 

Soap    


1,264 


3,073 
2,860 

114 
2,008 


15,723 

1,491 
2,130 


3,709 


Soda    catties. 

Spectacles    number. 

Spelter  and  zinc catties. 

Sponge , 

Stationery 

SUiel. 


Sticklac catties.. 

Stoves,  and  parts  of 

Snnr catties.. 

Table  cloth,  woolen number. . 

Tsa,  Chinese catties.. 

Teeth,  narwhal  and  sea-horse do 

Thermometers 

Thread catties.. 

Timber  and  pUuik 

Tin catties.. 

Tin  plates cases.. 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

Tortoise  shells  and  ware 

Towels dozens. . 

TraTelinKrag" number.. 

Trimmings 

Tronka number . . 

Umbrellas dozens. 

Umbrellas,  frames  of do 

TmbreUa  sticks do 

UtensUa,  table 

Varnish 

Verdisris catties.. 

Vermilion do 

Vi-saels: 

Steam number.. 

Sailing do.... 

Watches  and  fittings 

Wood,  exotic 

Woolens: 

Cloth  yards.. 

Spanish  stripes '.do... 

l^lannels do 

Long  ells do 1 

Serges do 

Buntiugs do 

English  camlets do I 

LastingH do . . .  t 

Mousneline • do i 

Not  eUe  where  sped  fled do . . . 

Woolen  and  cotton  :  I 

Orleans yards. .  1 

Lustres .do ■ 

Alpacas do 

Italian  cloth do 

Camlet  cords do 

Not  clsewhi:r«<  specified do 

7am: 

Cotton catties.. 

Wo«»len do 


1, 059, 528 

15,183 

1. 056. 541 


330 


51,634,177 

380 

15, 751 

8.454 


41.063 


59,554 
6,340 


387 
2,391 


321 

127,748 
1.351 


11,384 
41, 589 

1 
5 


56,016 

1.730 

165,  734 

142,  920 

30.863 

45, 610 

34,438 

67, 528 

8, 147,  599 

49,  913 

484.621 

127,  702 

2.  '282 

2, 160, 829 

15,9(38 

1,  259, 595 

24,  537, 260 
1.031 


Value  entered. 


$12, 286  62 

13,894  60 

3, 942  10 

667  00 

14, 989  90 

1, 771  43 

2,491  00 

1,622  80 

1, 012  56 

465  10 

6,955  64 

1,789  60 

1,336  00 
36, 672  70 
33.962  80 
288, 051  40 

1,626  67 
2, 105  25 
2.565  60 
9,140  94 

13. 095  74 
24,724  20 

796  80 

59.207  26 

1, 215  60 

26.636  06 

38,383  34 

37  00 

2, 470  70 

1, 850, 290  86 

950  64 

4,550  40 

8,169  71 

939  10 

15,040  26 

7,296  30 

17,  656  97 
29, 200  21 

38.096  02 
73, 278  48 

801  70 

4,910  68 

8,395  26 

100  40 

3,226  20 

76, 740  10 

952  20 

2,558  60 

4,058  80 

2, 308  40 

24,462  58 

51,800  00 

45,300  00 

175, 885  10 

7, 571  40 

64, 350  81 
1.232  30 
43.443  16 
36. 723  42 
12. 193  04 
4,  373  57 
5,261  83 

18.  118  73 
1,  308.  567  45 

7.  752  57 


Amount  of 
duties. 


45, 910  14  , 

15, 373  51  , 

559  62 

442,  020  98 

1,  995  83 

275,  357  28  | 

6,379,611  94  ' 
1.  501  46 


$229  94 
694  73 
197  11 

33  35 
749  50 
108  64 
124  56 

81  14 
203  16 

23  26 
347  78 

89  48 

66  80 

1.833  64 

1,698  14 

14, 393  72 

31  74 

28  55 

128  28 

456  65 

497  49 

1, 236  21 

39  84 
2,031  11 

60  78 
1, 331  81 

1. 672  38 
1  86 

123  54 

78, 508  92 

91  64 

227  52 

288  16 

46  95 
662  77 
364  82 
573  10 

1, 416  50 
1,978  54 
3.663  92 

40  09 
384  40 
419  81 

5  02 

161  21 

3,832  11 

47  61 
127  93 
202  94 
115  42 

1, 203  59 

481  06 

433  88 

8,794  26 

391  33 

1,869  74 

41  72 
2, 395  66 

101  86 
436  64 
216  78 
314  31 
656  13 
78.  416  02 
487  66 

4. 673  41 
1, 225  67 

23  71 

20, 788  16 

154  03 

13,  627  18 

392, 692  47 
33  11 
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764  COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 

Statement  ehowing  the  imports  at  Kanagaua  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  li:^! — ContM. 


Articles. 


Quantity.    Vrino  entered.     ^J^^S!/'' 


T*"llow  metal do....         249,780  i 

Sundries ' 


$44,903  8» 
320,946  24 


$2,006  53 
10.  :»4«  ^7 


Total 20,574.655  66       1.033.543  .->• 


Articles  rc-exportod. 
Duties  repaid 


104. 626  15 
4,830  73 


322  03 


Net  total 20.375,189  78       1,033,220  47 

Foreign  produeti^ms,  dutiable,  for  government  ute. 


Brass  and  brassware 

Brnshes 

Oanras  and  duck yards . . 

Clocks nnm  ber . . 

Coffee catties. . 

Copper do 

Copper  ware 

Cotton : 

T-cloth yards. .  i 

Singlets  and  drawers namber . . ' 

Cutlery . 


20 
9  ' 
90 
765 


81,200 
174 


Glassware. 

Glue catties.. 

G  unpo  wder do 

Implements  and  tools 

Implements,  agrlcoltural 

India-rubber  ware 

Instruments : 

Scientific 

Surgical 

Iron: 

Manufactured catties.. 

Rails do.... 

Hoofing do — 

Pig do.... 

Wire do...., 

Galvanized do — 

Ware 

Plpt-    I 

Screws 

Lead,  sheet catties..! 

Machinery , 

Medicines ■ 

Oil,  not  elsewhere  specified ' 

Opera  glasites number.. 

Paint  oil cattiea.. 

Paints  and  colors. I 

Bifles number..  I 

Scales  and  balances 

Singlets  and  drawers,  mixed number.. 

Spelter  and  zino catties.. 

Sponges. 


336 

4,500 


780,958 

1,087,845 

51.  M8  , 

16,4«5  { 

105 

208,491 


903  ' 


35 
22,676 


842 
9,766 


Stationery 

Steel catties.. 

Stoves,  and  parts  of 

Tinplates 

Varnish 

Sundries 


36,218  I 


Totol 

Duties  repaid. 


Not  totol. 


Foreign  produetiom  purchated  under  etutomt  appraitement. 

Coral  beads catties..'  116 

Drugs do '  6,735 

Dyes ..do ,  300 

Liquors,  beer  in  bottles dozens..  148 

Medicines ' 

Oil.  bean catties..  8,250  , 

Ph ints  and  colors ' 


Total. 


187  35 

10  50 
17  08 

788  80 
24  40 

173  44 
23  48 

1.758  21 
390  04 

360  24 

370  16 

41  00 

2,709  00 

1.826  56 

213  69 

1,554  82 

10.  807  01 
614  30 

29,914  36 

20,787  30 

2,392  88 

166  96 

564 

13,322  72 

5. 516  72 

538  44 

3.768  70 

48  54 

157, 648  82 

737  40 

329  32 

546  08 

1. 759  91 

11  30 
20  00 

595  78 

946  18 

684  04 

85  14 

36  60 

7,462  13 

no  00 

8  79 

2,504  00 

8,790  86 


270.966  99 
11  72 


279.965  27 


7  10 

r4 

15 

39  44 

1  22 

8  36 

1  17 

73  01 

1  i:^ 

18  01 

18  51 

6:^ 

153  4.' 

66  33 

10  63 

77  74 

540  3^ 

30  Tl 

•84  17 

099  37 

119  64 

7  71 

» 

•61  14 

275  M 

26  9-J 

188  43 

2  8! 

»2  4:> 

36  «C 

1<  47 

27  3i» 

106  n 

57 

1  0i> 

9  7} 

4  4-> 

18 '2H 

1  76 

1  K5 

158  43 

5.V) 

125  J' 
439  5:. 


12,892  61 


12.892  « 


3.200  00 
663  40 
860  00 
129  00 

718  00 
244)  00 
420  00 


5.  725  40 


len  U' 
33  r 

IM  in* 

6  4-' 

3:>  K  . 

12  «« 

21  t-«- 

2j#6  r 
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Statement  thawing  the  imp<n^  at  Kanagaumfar  the  year  ending  December  31, 18B1— Cont'd* 


Articles. 


Foreign  produeHont  free  €f  duty . 


Anchors  cmd  cables 

Books,  printed nnmber. 

Braces  and  suspenders dozen. 

Cattle head. 

Cod tons. 

CoUara dozen.. 

Clothing 

Donkevs nnmber. 

Floor  and  meal catties. 

Fowls number. 

Gloves 1 dozen. 

Hate do... 

Horses number. 

Indian  com catties. 

Neckties dozen. 

Oats catties. 

Oil-eake do... 

Packing  mats  number. 

Peaae  and  beans catties . 

Poultry,  not  elsewhere  specified number. 

Ri«e catties. 


Quantity.  .  Value  entered. 


Amount  of 
duties. 


63,499 
104 
46 

27,907 
385 


2 

1, 100, 663 

135 

20,477 

2,711 

25 

675 

1,550 

19, 701 

358,989 

1, 159,  894 

1, 490,  688 

20 

4. 779, 776 


Total 

Artirles  reexported . 


Net  total. 

Foreiffii  productione  free  of  duty  for  government  u*«. 

Bor>kf«.  printed number. . 

HorMe«i do... 

SoMiT catties. 

Simdriefl 


Salt ! 

Salt  meat catties..         110,113 

Saltpeter do....'        503,783 

Sheep number..]  1,197 

Shirts dozen...  110 

Socks  and  stockings : do....|  2,831 

Soldi-r catties..  197 

Tarandpitch do....|         65,669 

Tea :  I 

Baskets 

Lead catties..'        919,708 

Firing  pans i i 

Tippets dozen..  2,018  | 

Water  proof  coata do  ...  i  1, 383  i 

Wheat  and  barley catties..         136,537 

Sundiles I ' 


1,371  I 
6 
426  I 


111,  038  80 

39,290  97 

345  31 

5,030  00 

209,344  23 

726  61 

16, 359  09 

30  00 

37, 678  21 

37  00 

25,587  07 

22,660  62 

3,  725  00 

21  25 
4, 517  95 
440  35 
3,606  60 
51,354  50  I 
31,  653  77 
15  00 
119.051  44  ' 
1,264  03 
9. 374  19  , 
30,  650  07  ' 
8, 170  00 
1.167  34 
5. 676  97  1 

43  31 
1,458  47 

229  10 

55, 055  53 

30  00 

4,  876  28 
3, 756  76  ' 
2, 018  54 

500  26 


705,  798  71 
80,591  59 


625.207  12  I. 


Total. 


1,273  37 
1,500 
69  26 

3, 037  54 

5  880  17 
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Statetnent  showing  ihs  exports  from  Kantigawa  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Articles. 


j  Quantity. 


Value. 


Amount   of 
duties. 


Domestic  productions,  duti€ible. 

Animals 

Aniseed. catties 

Awabi : 

Dried catties 

Shells  do I 


241,884 

ere,  260 

418,972  j 


Beer ■ ) 

Bronze,  old  and  scrap catties..  11,779  i 

Caropbor do |  12,057  I 

Cocoons:                                                                                     !  I 

Pierced , catties..!  423,431  i 

Waste do.... I  53,834 

Copper do f  21, 682  ' 

Copper,  old  and  scrap do i  20,  M4  ' 

Copper,  ore do i  753,681  | 

Coral do..-.'  53  I 

Cotton,  raw do 140  ' 

DruflTs: 

Chinaroot catties. .i  196,846  . 

Gentian do '  6,504  j 

Ginseng do....  333,802  ' 

HauKe do...  1,740 

Obaku do.... I  5,047  * 

Peonybark do....-  12,994  , 

lifot  elsewhere  specified do i  946  ; 

Fish:                                                                                                  j  I 

Dried catties..  677,121  i 

Cuttle do.-..  604,798  i 

Purs number..'  36,984  , 

Gallnuts catties..  29,570  I 

Hemp do 2,431  I 

Honey do....  100 

Homs : 

Deer catties..  7,823 

Deer,  soft do.-..  638 

Icbo  or  GinnauK do 14,483 

Irioo  (beche  de  mer) do 94, 098 

Kanten  (colle  vegetable) do  —  65, 181 

Lilly  bulbs 

Meaioines 

Mica catties..  2,703 

Mineral  products do..-.  24,984 

Mushrooms do 829,102 

Oil: 

Fish oatUes  126,753 

lUpeseed do....;  886 

Peppennint do <  5,887 

Plants ! 

Potat4ies eatties. 

ProTlsions. 


1,487,789 


Sake catties. 

Seaweed do... 

Seaweed,  cut do... 

Sharks' fins do... 

Shell  fish : 

Dried catties. 

Hamaguri do... 

Kaibashira do... 

Mussels - do... 

Shrimps,  dried do... 

Silk: 

Floss catties. 

Waste  floss do... 

Raw  do... 

IJoshi do... 

Tama do  -. 

Waste do... 

SilkwoiTu  eggs number. 

Soap,  toilet 

Soy. catties. 

Sulphur do... 

Tea  ' do..- 

Tea,  Baocha do  .. 

Tea.  dust do  .. 

Timber  and  plank 

Tobacco : 

Leaf catties. 

Cigarettes 

Nor  pluewhere  specified catties. 

Tooth  iMJwdtT 

Vermi<'elli catties. 

YermiUon do... 


160 

1,862,923 

2,159,874 

39,242 

8,159 
14,024 
636 
77,604  I 

8,270  ' 

87,446  , 
124, 436 
1,801,18]  I 
673.  889  I 

11,636  I 
986,997  ' 
374,494  , 


7,685  I 

187.501  I 

14,988.894  I 

509,417  I 

1,557,274  I 


1,037,072 


9,327 
5,488 

Digitized  by 


$1, 702  10 
8,809  76 

172, 703  52  I 

7  00  I 

39.067  25 

1,608  80 

2,115  29 

430, 818  43  ' 

16,274  00 

3,538  40 

8,231  60 

123,180  40 

2,860  00 

31  00 

7, 276  18 
2, 210  00 
75, 662  70 
174  00  I 
90  00  ' 
768  00 
57  00  ^ 

33,344  58 

63,829  78 

12,066  80  I 

3,883  02 

467  50 

16  00 

1,360  50 

1,763  00 

652  09 

39,206  69 

18, 619  89 

7.788  00 

6,194  40 

214  00 

1.486  00 

100.067  17 

3.098  02 
60  00 
9. 185  80  ' 
2.8SS12 
11, 776  94 
89,853  48 

17  96 
28,5«0  17 
70  186  20  ; 
10,957  08  I 

250  60 
687  00  , 
160  00 
6.160  00 
987  00  ' 

171, 322  76 

31, 692  40 

10,647.309  61 

061,074  55  ' 

30.735  00 

824.984  99 

311, 140  00 

584  52 

339  H4 

2.604  40 

4, 396. 297  S9 

30, 186  11 

62.  657  76 

143  60 

113.421  21 
505  78 
439  20 
1,  531  56 
310  57 


(JHbgle 


$85  r 

440  4'< 

6.523  47 

107  6J 

85  01) 

75  44 

69  lA 

0, 483  .%2 

387  72 
176  9-1 
161  58 
6,169  02 
143  00 
1  01 

477  17 

110  SO 

3»777  14 

8  70 

4  9:'> 

156  7i; 

2r:. 

1.891  6X 

1,704  34 

603  m 

85  57 

15  64 

34 

2120 
88  15 
20  96 
907  17 
471  25 
886  65 
259  72 
10  70 
74  25 
5^29107 

12153 

2» 

454  19 

14126 

717  59 

1,966  91 

45 

1, 814  70 

4, 166  95 

227  1? 

12  5^ 
84  L' 

8  ro 

3061.' 

47  t* 

5vC2i« 

1.584  62 

430. 7M  :♦ 

16,240  6" 

736  ^T 

7.136<M 

8.  »••<«* 

29  2.J 

12  :.s 

180  ^^ 

168, 139  4« 

1,224  2* 

3. 112  :.' 

7  1- 

2,490  i^I 
29  :> 
3  21 

T«  :«< 

13  4i 
7  94 
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Article*. 


I  Qautity.  ' 


Domsttie  production*,  dutidbU—CouUnned. 
Wax: 

Tei^etablea catties.. 

Be©*' do I 

SuDdriea i. 


114, 778 
1,610 


Value. 


116,  M8  77  I 
663  60 
14, 524  76 


Amount  of 
duties. 


1549  36 

12  03 

726  24 


Total. 


Articles  re*imported. 
Daties  repaid 


Net  total. 


Domegtie  productions  fru  of  duty. 


.\    18^987,170  90  696,912  74 


1,580  00  I 
2,146  53  I 


18, 983. 444  37 


Bamboo  ware 

Books,  pri  nted number 

Brass  ware 

Bronze  ware 

Clotbin|i:s number.. 

Copper  ware I 

Coral  ware 

Cotton :  j 

Flannel pieces.., 

Manufacturers | 

Floorcloths  number.. 

Singlets  and  drawers dosen.. 

Earthenware 

Porcelain 

Shippoki  ware 

Fans n  umber.. 

Fans,  round do 

Flannel pieces.. 

Flour catties.. 

Fumitore 

GloTes.  dozen.. 

Gold  pistes 

Hand  engines number.. 

Iron  ware 

Ivorr 

Jinrlkisha.............. number.. 

Lacquered  ware 

Lutems 

Leather 

Leather  ware 

Hatches • dosen. 

Packing  mats 

Piper 

Paper,  Baropean 

Photographs 

Pieturss 

Bedwood  ware 

Kioe catties. 

Screws number. 

Shoes palre. 


10,613 


6.958  '■ 


125 


.number. 


Silh  manufactures . 

Silk  manuliactnres,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Silk  mattress number. 

Silk  and  cotton  mixtures 

Silver  plates 

Sulphur catties. 

Tablecloth 

Thermometers number. 

Tinware 

TortoiaesheU  ware 

Urn  brellas number . 

Umbrellas,  European do  . . 

Wheat  and  barley catties. 

Sundries 


240 
66 


7, 289, 016 

2,787,102 

178 

10 


40 


180 


816,072 

234 

3,985.162 


1,702,340 

8,843 

676 


! 

40, 109  21  I . 
3,449  18  I. 

134  50  ;. 
66,713  48  . 
32, 399  48  . 
77,727  31  I. 

Ill  10  |. 


125  00 


46  , 


586,933  I 
"5,966 


709,984 

8,072 

147, 370 


21, 764  42 
537  17  I 
115  00  j 
325,402  30  I 
191. 245  06  : 
67.937  81 
148,751  29 
27, 914  48  I 
398  92  , 
1  00  I 
4,634  44  ; 
188  50  I 
442  26  I 
464  00  ' 
4,796  80  I 
IS,  879  92  ! 
2, 432  00  I 
467.441  10  , 
13,460  29 
166  44 
575  45 
169,900  64 
625  57 
61,280  12 
14, 172  70 
8, 242  16 
5, 496  31 
3,514  00 
50,928  68 
i6,791  33 
683  60 
23, 537  68  ! 
52,941  48  , 
1,114  80 
1, 045  01 
4,654  97  I 
8,  734  81 
3. 181  22  i 
387  30  , 
188  56  I 
4, 614  83  ; 
53. 533  80  I 
11.040  49  , 
2,  700  46  • 
112,  078  65  , 


Total 1      2,158,709  06  i. 

Articles  re-imported I |  15,  562  04  I. 


Net  total. 


Domsstic  productions  for  ihipg'  use. 
<"oal tons. 


1.407 


2, 143, 147  02  I 


8,785  00 


53  59 


606,859  15 
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C—Statement  showing  the  navigiUion  at  the  port  of  Kanagawa,  Japan,  for  the  year  ending 

December  31,  1881. 


Flag. 


From— 


Total. 


J 

Japanese 

British I 

United  States I 

French ' 

(ierman , 

KuMian i 

Danish 1 

Dutch I 


Total. 


CoaAtwise. 


L 


Steamers. 
No.  I     Tons. 


Japanese ■ 

Britiah 

LTnited  Statea 

French 

kSS!S:::::::::;::::::;::::::;;^''»""5»i»'^- 

Danish 

Dutch 


118  103,754 

18  i  89.902 

26  I  41, 149 

1  784 


158       295, 589 


78  , 
17 


102,250 

20, 467  5 

4 


ENTBBKD. 

Sailing  TeaseK 
No.       Tons. 


304 

25,071 

31,901 

2,114 

7,318 

232 

396 

263 


Total. 
No.        Tons. 


1 

151 

52 

31 

28 

3 

2 

1 


78 

3, 13!         22 
2,668  j        4 


490  I 


1,319  ' 
64 


96  .    123,207  ; 


-t- 


Flag. 


To— 


CLKABBD. 


304 

18S.82S 

121.803 

43,26a 

8,102 

282 

398 

263 


106         67,601       264         363.190 


102,250 

23,5a» 

2,66P 


1. 31f» 
.V4 


7. 182  ,     109         130. 389 


Steamers.      i  Sailing  vessels.  Total. 

No.  .     Tons.       No.        Tons.       No.        Tom*. 


Japanene 

Bntish 

United  States   

.Foreign  ports,. . 

r      1 

64 

'       18 

26 

1  ' 

1 

414 

96.574 
89,902 
40,  916 

784 

1 

22 
26 

2 
16 

4  1 

2 

304 
17.  071 
27.  470 

737 
5.264 

314 

398 

2 

m 

44 

2H 
17 

4  , 

2 

71S 

113.  «4:. 

117  :tt2 

French  

German 1 

KuH^ian    ........  .......     ..  .. 

41.  «3 

6.04^ 

314 

Danish .- 

1 

39^ 

Dutch 

1                                                               1 

Total 

I      110 

228,  590  ! 

73 

51,558 

183 

290,14s 

Japanese 

Bntish 

United  States 

Coastwise > 

'-   11 

103,219    . 

88,945 

2 
9 

1 

"i6,'050 

ft,  816 

954 

3,450 

52 

78 
93 

7 
2 
9 

1 
1 
1 

103, 211» 
105,004 

French 

German 

i 

9:.4 

s,4r« 

Russian 

1 

i»J 

Daniah 

1        1 

979    . 

979 

Dutch  

1 

25 

1 

Total J 

l|»« 

193,143  . 

1 

29.3C2 

192 

22J  '«<'-'> 
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f>.'~Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  distriol  of  Kanagawa 
to  the  United  States  during  ike  year  ending  December  31, 1881. 

YalaeinU.&gold. 

Tea 15,439,973  12 

Silk 2,904,392  53 

Curios 487.774  22 

Specie 356,255  22 

Silk-wonn  eggs 298,736  96 

Cocoons 84,735  64 

MiscelUmeous 15,552  06 

Pana : 6.958  54 

Pftper 6,428  59 

Deerskins 5,258  40 

Trees,  plants,  and  bollM 3,124  23 

Shells 2,491  12 

bamboo 1,818  10 

Books 1,648  12 

Matting 740  92 

Oin 562  80 

Mica 452  91 

Pole  ladders 83  80 

Total 9.616,987  28 

4277 49 
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F. — CuaioiM  revenue  of  Japan  for  ike  year  ending  December  31, 1881. 

Export  dnties $984,842  86 

Import  duties 1,473,583  00 

Storaf^e  and  warehouBe  fees 19, 596  87 

Clearance  and  entrance  fees 26, 986  00 

Miscellaneons 6,416  69 

Total 2,511,425  4^ 

O. — Value  of  epecie  and  bullion  exports  and  importe  of  Japan  during  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1881. 

Kzporta  to — 

Gr«at  Britain |652,440  72 

Germany 20,000  00 

United  States 897,374  68 

China 3,804.589  96 

East  Indies  and  Slam 2,571,000  00 

Russia 10,600  00 

Total 7,956,005  ,36 

imports  from — 

Great  Britain $812  50 

United  States 230,497  75 

China ^ 1,624,246  64 

E:Mt  Indies  and  Siam 590  00 

Total 1,856,146  89 


HIOGO  Airo  OSAKA. 

Statement  showing  ihe  value  of  imporiSf  together  with  the  duties  leoied  thereon,  from  the 
norte  of  Hiogo  and  Osaka,  Japan,  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  188*1. 


Imports. 


Fort'icii  prodncHonn  dutiable i  SaS 

Foreign  productions  dutiable  for  govt^rntnrnt  use J  OsaS 

Foreign  prodactiona  porchased  under  cu.«t«)nifl  appmiiiement. . .  J  JJj^K 

Foreign  prodoetkma  flr«e  of  daiy \  olSka" 

Foreign  prodactiona  free  of  dnty  for  government  use J  Oaaka  " 


Gold  yen. 
Declared  value.       Duty. 


10, 608, 328  98 

1, 4&5. 232  42 

407. 057  63 

40.246  28 


162  00 

410, 164  70 

42,  561  22 

105  67 

146  31 


ToUl I    12,904,003  21 


504,566  98 

48,347  64 

19.059^ 

1, 728  17 


8  10 


573, 7M  18 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  exports,  together  voith  the  duties  levied  thereon,  from  the  port^ 
of  Hiogo  and  Osaka,  Japan,  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Exporta. 


]>omeetic  productions,  dutiable JoSafea" 

Domeetic  productions  free  of  dnty 1  Osaka' 

Total 


Gold  yen. 


Declared  value.        Duty. 


6,  750, 824  13 

845, 667  52 

1,430.891  53 

75,586  67 


278,  883  71 
29, 579  40 


9. 102. 069  85  I    308, 463  20 
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Indirect  trade  o/Rioga,  Japan  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Articles. 


Cotton  yams plcnls., 

Or»T  shUiiBgs pieoos. 

White  shirtinffB do.... 

Colored  shirtings :.do... 

T-eloths do... 

Drille do... 

Chinta.  Msorted do... 

Tarkey-red cartains  (oanbrice) do... 

TelTOU 4**-* 

Sateena.  black do... 

Vlctorialawns do... 

Laatlngs do... 

lUliandloth  J do... 

Losters  and  Orleaas do... 

Housaeline  de  laine do  .. 

CanTas bolts. 

Merinoes  pieces. 

Cloth,  asaorted yarda. 

Blankets P*!". 

Fhuinel yards. 


Total. 


Deliveries  by 
Japanese 
from  Yoke- 


73,456 
382.991 

1,014 

5,486 
15.050 

2,022 
10,044 
24.681 

5.807 
12.984 
69.626 

1,286 

10.323 

32.807 

48,907 

870 

2,476 
37,737 

5,669 
20,360 


Eetimaied 
valoOL 


$2, 2n.  100  99 
766.000  09 

2,600  09 
10.409  09 
22,600  09 

4,090  00 
10,000  00 
37,000  00 
43,090  09 
46^690  09 
45^509  09 
12,209  09 
72,200  99 
130.400  99 
231.000  99 

8,000  09 
12,000  99 
22,000  99 
17.000  99 

6.000  60 


3.781,100  99 


Statement  eliawing  the  value  of  declared  exporte  from  the  coneular  dietrict  of  Oeaka  and 
Hoigo,  Japan,  to  the  United  States,  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Articles. 

Quarter  ending— 

Total  for  tlie 

March  31, 188L 

June  30. 188L 

September  80, 
188L 

December  31. 

1881. 

1802.055  61 
26,119  36 

jemt. 

Tea 

9246,785  40 
9,606  68 

19.020  07 
4,2K8  96 

25.569  19 

13.4it7  49 
t648  85 

91.189  96 

$962,14100 
6,5d7  16 

01,229.062  66 
24,677  10 

03.231. 044  07 

00.80199 

10.029  07 

21,728  94 

145.295  a 

T0S7  2I 

Curioa    

BagM 

Vegetable  wax 

jtmis               

3.711  81 
30,130  96 

3,684  47 
49,453  87 

10.142  80 
40. 141  46 
lG,a63  28 
393  88 
74.018  59 

Sonahades,  &e 

Camphor 

105^200  65 

Total 

402,478  70 

1.003,670  93 

1.207,678  10 

963.734  98 

3.606^467  71 

Statement  ehateing  the  value  ofepedeand  bullion  imported  into  and  exported  from  theporu 
of  Oeaka  and  Hiogo,  Japan,  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Description. 


Gold  coin 

Savereotn 

Trade  dollars 

Copper  coin 

Oola  coin : 

Hojikobaa 

Shojikoban.... 

Nibukli 

Silver  coin : 

lohibnkia  

Old  ichibakin  . 

rshnigla 

Oldrshaigin.. 


JAFAHE8R  8PBCU. 


Mexican  dollar 

Bnglish  gold  coin . . . . 
American  gold  coin. 
French  gold  coin .... 

Chinese  silTor 

Goldballion 

Silver  bullion 


PORBIOK  STBCIB. 


ToUl 3,626,175  4' 


Value  in  gold  y«n. 


Exported. 


833,149  00 
,157,826  00 
,144,450  00 

408,270  08 

2, 942  81 
10  51 
64  82 

74.803  32 
110.477  83 
40,418  20 
62,836  18 

163,422  00 

1,269  81 

00  18 

696  70 


01,4 


1,087,000  94 

160  60 

124.099  99 


^d^ 


«103 
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StaUment  ahawing  the  navigation  of  the  port  o/Hiogo,  Japan,  for  the  year  ending  Deoemher 

31, 1881. 

ENTEKED. 


• 

Stoamen. 

SailiBg  Toiselfl. 

ToUL 

No. 

Tons. 

Xo. 

Tons. 

Na 

Tons. 

JaMneee 

44 

5- 

44.883 
4,972 

""9 
11 
6 
2 

■"'4;oi3 

12,871 

1,842 

684 

44 
14 

11 
6 
2 

44,888 

^{tish 

12,571 

1,842 

€84 

TTsitedStotM  

0«nnui 

Suith 

Total 

40 

40,365 

28 

19,140 

77 

68,495 

CLE  ABED. 


JftlMOeM 

41 
47 

42,400 
82,181 

*. 

41 

84 
12 
6 
2 

1 
1 

4%  406 

IMlWh , 

87 
12 
6 
2 

24.404 

14.667 

2,052 

634 

86.585 
14,657 
2.062 

VnitedStAtM 

G«SSii.!!!^:::::::::;::::::;::::::::;::::::::::::: 

SiniBh 

684 

Belffiaa 

1 

i;i25 

1.126 

French 

i 

670. 

670 

Total 

80 

105,802 

58 

42.426 

147 

148,228 

Comparative  table  of  the  total  value  exported  from  and  imported  into  the  porta  of  HioyOy 
and  Oaaka,  Japan,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Porta. 


Hkgo.. 
Osala.. 


Total. 


Exports. 


$8,181.715  66 
021.254  10 


0, 102, 060  85 


Imports. 


Balance  in  ibvor 
of  imports. 


$11,325,654  08 
1, 678, 348  23 


12,004,003  21 


$3,143,099  32 
657,004  04 


3, 801, 033  86 


UmTKD  8TATB8  COSBULATB, 

Hiogo,  Japan,  May  15,  18F2. 


jr.  8TAHEL,  Ckmaul. 
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AnniMl  report  by  Consul- General  Spencer ^  of  Melbourne. 

United  States  Qonsulatb-Genebal, 

Melbourne,  December  23, 1881. 
In  submitting  my  annual  commercial  report  for  1880-'81, 1  have  to  in- 
form the  Department  that  its  transmission  has  been  delayed  by  circum- 
stances beyond  my  control,  as  I  have  not  been  ablCy  until  quite  recently, 
to  obtain  the  official  returns  of  the  several  Australasian  colonies,  al- 
though Mr.  Hayter,  the  government  statistician^  has  placed  me  under 
renewed  obligations  by  furnishing  this  office  with  advanced  sheets  of 
the  Victorian  Year  Book  for  1880. 

I.— AGRICULTURE. 

Hitherto  the  pastoral  and  mining  industries  have  furnished  the  staple 
exports  of  Australasia,  but  of  late  years  agricultural  products  appear 
to  be  coming  rapidly  to  the  front.  In  New  Zealand  the  exports  of  ag- 
ricultural produce  increased  from  $1,279,549  in  1875  to  $3,716,230  ia 
1879.  In  Victoria  the  area  under  tillage  has  more  than  doubled  during 
the  past  ten  years.  This  colony  in  1879  exported  321,809  centals  of 
wheat,  and  in  1880, 1,472,123  centals.  In  South  Australia  the  export  of 
breadstuffs,  which  deservedly  rank  among  the  finest  in  the  world,  2^- 
proximates  in  value  to  $10,000^000  annually.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  produce  of  the  various  crops  for  the  several  colonies  for 
1880-'81. 

Produce  of  crops. 


Name  of  colony. 


Bashels  raised  of— 


Tone  raised  of— 


Wheat. 


Oats.       Barley. 


Victoria 

New  South  Wales  . . 

Oaeensland 

Soath  Aiistralia 

Western  Australia . 


Total... 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand . 


Grand  total. 


9, 719. 049i  2, 358, 459 


3,708,737 
223.243 

8, 606, 510 
413.644 


22, 671, 183 

750, 040 

8,147,705 


31.568,928 


356. 121 

2,081 

50, 070 

25,080 


2,791,811 

439,446 

6, 891, 251 


1,063,751 
160,602 
31,433 
151,886 
114,552 


1, 522. 224 

169, 156 

1,221,241 


10.122,508  2,912,621 


Maize. 


Other 

Cereals. 


49,299 
4.483,457 
1,409,607 


448 


5,942.811 


5,942,811 


Potatoes.   Haj. 


415,900 
22.290 


68.963 
11,513 


124,706300,184 
51.936173,074 
16^177  23,440 
16,170  261,871 
1,649  24,454 


508,096 
106^896' 


615,092 


210,638782,523 

32,648!  35,883 

111,329  68,710 

854, 515887, 116 


OaUoDSof 
wine 
mada 


484,028 
584.  tn 
85^456 


1.6&4,7» 


l,654,ni 


Bushels  per  acre  of— 


Name  of  colony. 


Wheat. 


Victoria 

New  South  Wales. . 
Qaeensland ........ . 

South  Australia.... 

Western  Australia . 


Total... 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand., 


Grand  total. 


774 


9.96 
14.69 
20.40 

4.06 
14.94 


7.55 
14.99 
25.07 


Oats. 


17.61 
19.87 
17.94 
11.50 
19.00 


Barley.  ,   Maixe. 


Other 
eereala. 


15.53 
20.85 
20.97 
1L62 
18.00 


17.71 
22.13 
32.06 


15.64 
20.39 
26.05 


9.35 


25.79  I 


19.10 


27.87 
35.67  I 
31.96  i 


16.73 
16.33 


14.00  I 


13.38 
18.36 


34.63 


15.99 
16,54 


Tons  per  acre  of— 


Potatoes.    Hay. 


2.79 
2.73 
2.65 
2.89 
8.50 


2.77 
3.12 
4.94 


16.09  I  3.26 


LSI 
1.11 
l.» 

.M 
LS 


LI4 
1.U 
L« 


lis 
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Among  the  agricaltaral  prodacts  of  Queensland,  sagar,  which  is  not 
eAomerated  in  the  foregoing  table,  takes  the  first  rank.  In  1879  there 
were  16,584  acres  of  sugar-cane  ander  cultivation  in  the  colony,  with  an 
esiunated  yield  of  16,000  tons  of  sugar. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Tiie  following  table  furnishes  the  number  and  description  of  the  live 
stock  in  the  Australasian  colonies  for  1880-'dl,  as  appears  from  the  last 
xseBsns: 


¥«ne  of  col»By. 


YMtoria 

NevSoath  Wales  . 


Sntth  AnstnOi*  ... 
Wmtern  Aiutnlia . 


HorsM. 


275.446 
395.084 
179. 152 
137.915 
34,5«8 


T«tal 1.043,0«5 

TiMBMiLa I         25.267 

XewZMlaod 137.768 


Number  of— 


Cattle. 


1.285,613 

2, 580, 040 

3, 162. 752 

307. 1T7 

63,719 


She«p. 


10. 355. 282 
32,  399.  547 
6. 935. 967 
6, 463,  897 
1.231.717 


PiRB. 


I 


Total. 


241, 836  I  12, 158, 177 
308.205  I  35,683,776 

66,248  I  10,344,119 
131,011  .    7.060,000 

24,232  I    1,854,236 


7,399.301  i  57.386,410 
127.187  I  1,783.611 
578,430  I  13,069.338 


771,632 
48,029 
207,337 


Graadtotal ...J    1.206,100  [    8. 104, 918  j  72, 239.  350  i    1,026.898 


66.600,806 

1.984,094 

13, 998. 878 


82,677,275 


138.34 

115.42 

15.49 

7.81 

1.89 


82.62 

75.23 

132.83 


26.65 


The  above  figures  sufficiently  indicate  the  enormous  pastoral  wealth 
ef  Australia,  whilst  its' capabilities  for  the  multiplication  of  live  stock  is 
IMracticably  without  limit.  Such  is  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  country  for  grazing  purposes,  that  no  provision  is 
necessary  for  food  and  skelter  during  the  winter  season  other  than  that 
provided  by  the  bounty  of  nature.  It  is  believed  that  Queensland  alone 
'< could  easily  <run'  from  30,000,000  to  40,000,000  head  of  cattle  without 
cultivating  an  acre  of  ground  for  fodder  or  spending  a  sixpence  in  the 
improvement  of  the  natural  pasturage."*  In  Western  Australia  horses 
and  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  multiply  so  rapidly,  if  permitted  to  run  wild, 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  regulate  their  destruction  by  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature.  As  it  is,  the  actual  increase  of  cattle  in 
Victoria,  New  Bouth  Wales,  and  Queensland  from  1873  to  1878,  over 
and  above  consumption,  and  consequently  available  for  exporti  was 
1,462,763,  and  this  number  could  be  indefinitely  increased  if  a  profitable 
oHtlet  could  be  found  for  the  surplus  fat  stock. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  a  previous  report  to  the  superior 
quality  of  the  Australian  merino.  At  a  recent  sale  of  merino  sheep 
bred  by  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Oumming,  at  his  Stony  Point  estate,  near  Gani- 
I»erdown,  Victoria,  some  of  the  ewes  sold  as  high  as  80  guineas,  whilst 
a  four  year  old  ram,  Nugget  III,  realized  the  extraordinary  price  of 
1,400  guineas,  or  $7,154. 

II. — MANUFACTURES. 


To  the  ]>olitical  economist  an  interesting  experiment  is  now  on  trial 
in  the  neighboring  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  Peopled 
by  the  same  rac«,  with  similar  commercial  advantages  and  the  same 
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political  institutions,  in  adopting  a  fiscal  policy,  the  former  has  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  protection,  and  the  latter  in  favor  of  free  trade. 
The  time  has  not  yet  come,  perhaps,  to  predict  the  final  issne,  but  the 
vexed  question  seems  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  settled  by  the  inex- 
orable logic  of  facts.  We  would  not  confound  the  post  hoe  with  the 
propter  hoc.  but  since  the  adoption  by  Victoria  of  her  present  fiscal 
policy,  while  New  South  Wales  appears  to  keep  pace  with  her  in  the 
healthy  development  of  her  manufactures,  she  has  been  rapidly  over- 
taking her  in  the  race  for  the  premier  commercial  position  among  the 
Australasian  colonies.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  appears,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  statistical  returns  of  Victoria  for  the  years  1878, 18W, 
aud  1880,  that  whilst  the  average  home  consumption  per  100  of  the  meaa 
population  has  diminished,  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the 
exports  of  the  leading  Victorian  mauufactures. 

Exports  of  Victorian  manufactures. 


Agrionltiiral  ImplemeBts  and  maobinery 

Miiohinery,  other 

Steam-en  gines  and  boilen 

Ironoastuigs 

Mannfaotorea  of  metala,  bardwaro,  and  ironmongery. 

Carriages,  oarts,  and  wagons 

Dynamite  and  lithofiraoteor 

Corn  sacks,  wool  packs,  &c 

Cordage , 

Jewelry  

Wooden  ware 

Furniture  and  upholstery 

Woolen  piece  eoods 

Stationery  ana  paper  bags v 

Paper,  wrapping 

Saddlery..:....: 

flats,  felt 

Brush  ware  and  brooms 

Bisooits 

Confectionery 

Jams  and  preserves 

Oilmen's  stores 

Candles 


Soap  . 

Boots  and  shoes . . . 

Apparel  and  slips . 


Total. 


107S. 


187». 


611, 326 


188t. 


£23,260 

£17,805 

£17,17» 

53,467 

3«,98] 

46, 2W 

4,215 

3,762 

4,W9 

3,106 

2.928 

3.W4 

20,085 

23,556 

22,842 

9,828 

7.607 

6,116 

18,570 

11,774 

8.M6 

9,454 

4,696 

3,287 

17, 176 

14,549 

14.446 

3,644 

3,856 

569 

6,612 

9,645 

9.656 

45,567 

28.604 

29.610 

23,784 

17,851 

12.113 

25.646 

26,910 

25^111 

2,914 

2.546 

3,  §16 

14,554 

14,244 

14.619 

756 

1,877 

um 

2,815 

3.851 

3,8r» 

29,996 

26.779 

27. 6K 

17, 176 

14,549 

14.446 

6,006 

9.623 

12,613 

7,810 

11,577 

9.676 

3,941 

686 

1.6f» 

14.882 

10.564 

11, 6« 

43,286 

48,906 

54.1SI 

203,709 

188,113 

17^366 

545^240  I  536,646 


Mr.  G.  H.  Reid,  in  his  essay  on  New  South  Wales,  observes : 

Differing  on  most  other  points,  onr  Parliaments  have  always  agreed  that  the  best 
tcaining  for  mannfactnring  industry  is  free  competition,  and  its  best  snpport  that 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  its  own  brow.  We  have  the  sense  to  perceive  that  in  trade  as  M 
polities  a  free  condition  is  the  only  healthy  one;  and  that  to  make  indastry  the  exea- 
tare  of  legislation  is  to  nnnerye  and  degrade  it.  We  believe  that  in  thia  as  in  evetr 
other  country  inhabited  by  Engliahmen,  profitable  openings  for  enterprise  cannot  l«ig 
be  neglected.  We  know,  too,  that  onr  advantages  for  commerce  and  mannfactvm 
are  so  great  that  we  need  not  distress  onrselyes  by  forced  efforts  to  anticipate  then. 
Such  will  be  the  view  of  all  able  to  see  the  true  bearinira  of  national  poboy ;  mach 
more  is  it  the  conviction  of  those  who  can  see  what  i9  reuly  the  interest  of  mannfact- 
nring industry  itself.  •  •  •  Free  trade  ia  considered  to  be  now  on  its  trial  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  protection  in  Victoria.  Public  opinion  in  the  other  colonies  has 
not  been  clearly  prononnced. 

Since  my  last  annual  rei>ort,  in  which  I  gave  an  account  of  the  num* 
ber,  character,  and  condition  of  the  various  manufactures  in  the  several 
colonies,  there  has  been  no  material  change  or  noteworthy  advance. 
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III. — AMINES. 

The  first  discovery  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  dates 
from  the  year  1851.  Since  then  it  has  been  found  in  South  Australia^ 
Queensland,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  !New  Zealand.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  exists  also  in  New  Guinea;  the  whole 
of  these  countries,  as  also  New  Caledonia,  having,  in  the  opinion  of 
eminent  geologists,  formed  part  of  a  great  southern  continent,  their  re- 
s])ective  areas  ^'representing  the  summits  of  the  boundary  ridges  of  a 
vast  synclinal  depression,  filled  in  now  by  the  Pacific,  in  which  occa- 
sional soundings  between  the  opposite  coasts  are  found  to  exist."  Aa 
regards  the  former  junction  of  New  Guinea  with  the  northern  part  of 
the  Australian  continent,  conclusive  testimony  is  afforded  by  Mr.  A. 
Wallan,  in  his  Malay  Archipelago. 

At  present  the  total  area  of  auriferous  territory  in  Australia  can  only 
be  roughly  conjectured,  a^  so  large  a  portion  of  its  surface  still  remains 
unexplored.  In  Victoria,  the  smallest  colony  of  the  group  upon  the  main- 
land, that  area  is  estimated  at  28,000  square  miles,  of  which  1,200  square 
miles  are  being  worked  upon.  In  New  South  Wales  the  gold-bearing 
area  is  computed  to  be  13,050  square  miles;  but  new  discoveries  are  being 
constantly  made  in  districts  not  previously  known  or  suspected  to  be 
the  auriferous,  so  that  this  estimate  is  probably  far  below  the  mark.  Of 
the  extent  of  auriferous  ground  in  the  other  colonies  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  with  anything  like  even  approximate  accuracy.  With  respect 
to  Queensland,  for  example,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  vast  gold 
fields  known  as  the  Palmer,  the  Bodgkinson,  and  the  Etheridge  com- 
prehend an  area  of  14,600  square  miles;  but  in  addition,  as  we  learn  from 
official  documents,  "there  are  literally  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
gold-bearing  country  in  which  no  discovery  of  a  sufficiently  startling 
nature  has  been  made  to  attract  a  rush  of  miners,  and  which  have  not, 
therefore,  been  formally  proclaimed." 

The  geological  conditions  under  which  gold  has  been  deposited  in 
Australia  have  been  thus  defined  by  a  gentleman  who  was  for  some 
time  secretary  of  mines  for  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  is  now  conduct- 
ing the  operations  of  a  gold  mining  company  in  India: 

The  qaartz  veiuH  were  formed  prior  to  the  Mesozoic  epoch.  Gold  was  deposited  in 
the  greater  immber  of  veins  contemporaneoiisly  with  the  qnartz;  but  all  the  vein» 
wi^re  not  formed  at  the  same  time  nor  in  the  same  way.  Gold  is  found  in  all  dnfta 
and  strata  which  have  been  derived  from  the  Paleozoic  rocks,  and  plentifully  so  iH 
modem  drifts,  because  the  rocks  forming  the  drifts  have  not  generally  been  much 
moved,  while  it  is  deposited  every  day  in  all  rocks,  of  whatever  age,  which  are  below 
what  is  called  the  **  water-line.^' 

In  the  drift  or  alluvial  deposits  the  precious  metal  has  been  found 
in  greater  masses  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  as  something 
like  a  hundred  '' nuggets"  have  been  found  in  the  colony  of  Victoria 
alone  averaging  370  ounces  each,  some  of  them  weighing  upwards  of 
3,000  each.  The  following  list  of  the  largest  of  these  nuggets,  and  of 
their  value,  may  prove  of  interest : 

The  Welcome  Stranger,  found  near  Dunolly,  realized £9, 534 

The  Welcome,  found  near  Ballarat,  realized 9,325 

The  Blanche  Barkly,  found  near  Kingower,  realized 6, 90& 

Nugget  unnamed,  found  near  Canadian  Gully,  realized 5, 532 

TheHeroo,  found  near  Fryer^s  Creek,  realized 4,QQ^ 

I^ady  Hotham,  found  near  Canadian  Gully,  realized 3, 000 

Most  of  these  were  found  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface. 
In  quartz  reefs,  however,  gold  is  rarely  found  in  particles  exceeding 
one  ounce  in  weight,  but  it  is  widely  distributed,  and  the, depth  tp 
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which  the  auriferous  veins  extend  is  now  ascertained  to  be  at  least  2,000 
feet 

Excepting  that  hydraulic  mining  is  seldom  resorted  to,  the  methods 
and  processes  employed  in  Australia  resemble  those  in  use  in  California, 
£rom  which  State  many  valuable  hints  and  inventions  have  been  de- 
rived. The  quantity  and  value  of  the  gold  raised  in  the  whole  of  the 
colonies  for  1851  to  1879  were  as  follows: 


Victoria 

New  Soath  Wales . 

QaeensUuid 

South  Australia  . . . 

Tasmania 

'Sew  Zealand 

Total 


Ounces. 

48,068,649 

8, 811, 348 

2,001,002 

57. 103 

71,000 

8.0S9.482 

Value. 

$035.S00,68t 
158.7S7.&89 
52,207.389 

l,385,5H9 
170, 3»,  161 

68.8S8,87-i 

1.319.270.094 

The  average  yield  of  gold  from  quartz  in  Victoria  ranges  from  five 
pennyweights  and  a  fraction  to  one  ounce  and  four  pennyweights.  It 
is  lowest  in  those  districts  where,  as  for  example  at  Ballarat,  Sandhurst, 
and  Castlemaine,  the  largest  quantities  are  crushed,  and  highest  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  quartz-reefing  is  carried  on  upon  a  smaller 
;  cale,  and  where  none  but  the  best  stone  is  treated. 

For  many  years  past  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  mining  upon  the  Victorian  gold  fields.  In  the 
year  1868  there  were  as  many  as  64,658  thus  occupied,  but  in  1878  this 
number  had  dwindled  down  to  36,636.  Of  these  about  9,000  were  Chi 
namen.  The  average  earnings  of  the  alluvial  miner  in  the  year  1879 
were  $236.05  per  annum,  and  of  the  quartz  miner,  $.576.33.  This  latter 
figure  is  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  gross  yield  of  the  reefs  among  the 
number  of  persons  at  work  upon  them ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  that  this  amount  is  also  chargeable  with  the  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  machinery  and  sunk  in  performing  "dead  work"  be- 
fore the  reef  is  thoroughly  developed,  and  likewise  with  the  expenses 
of  management.  When  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  skilled 
artisans  earn  10  shillings  for  eight  hours'  work  per  diem  in  Victoria,  it 
will  be  seen  that  gold-mining  is  less  remunerative  than  almost  any 
other  form  of  manual  labor  in  this  colony;  and  as  the  period  of  large 
finds  seems  to  have  passed  away,  and  there  are  no  longer  any  of  those 
strokes  of  good  fortune  which  used  to  lift  men  out  of  i)enury  into  aflSu- 
ence  in  a  single  day,  the  decline  of  the  industry  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  It  reached  its  highest  point  of  development  in  1853,  two  years  after 
the  date  of  the  first  discovery  of  gold,  when  the  yield  was  estimated  at 
3,151,021  ounces,  of  the  value  of  $58,398,000;  though  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  gross  produce  was  3,500,000  ounces,  as  large 
quantities  were  taken  out  of  the  colony  of  which  no  record  was  obtained 
at  the  custom-house.  After  that  date  the  yield  gradually  diminished, 
with  a  few  fluctuations,  until  1879,  when  the  total  was  no  more  than 
758,947  ounces. 

Silver  is  met  with  in  many  parts  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria, 
and  companies  have  been  formed  for  working  the  mines  in  which  it  is 
found.  Although  it  was  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  from  what 
appeared  to  be  the  leads  of  a  rich  argentiferous  reef  at  St.  Amaud, 
in  the  latter  colony,  and  although  an  excellent  return  in  analysis  was 
obtained  from  ore  extracted  at  Bronlee,  in  the  former  colony,  yet,  in 
both  instances,  operations  having  been  conducted  by  men  with  a  very 
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imperfect  knowledge  of  silver-mining,  the  result  has  been  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  capital  was  sunk  without  any  return  whatever, 
and  the  want  of  success  has  deterred  others  from  repeating  it  in  other 
localities  where  the  prospects  seemed  promising. 

In  the  year  1879  no  more  than  48  ounces  of  silver  were  parted  from 
,{50ld  obtained  from  the  district  of  St.  Arnaud,  Victoria,  and  23,680 
4»unoe8  were  separated  from  gold  smelted  in  the  Melbourne  mint. 

The  value  of  the  machinery  and  other  appliances  in  use  on  the  Vic- 
torian gold  fields  is,  in  rou  nd  numbers,  £2,000,000  sterling,  or  $  10,000,000, 
and  dnringl;he  last  six  years  652  mining  companies  have  been  registered, 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  £7,000,000  sterling.  Timber  of  the  value  of 
a  quarter  of  £1,000,000  sterling  is  annually  consumed  for  mining  pur- 
I>ose8,  and  the  extensive  destruction  of  the  indigenous  forests  which  is 
thus  occasioned  is  already  exciting  alarm  on  account  of  the  etiect  it 
will  necessarily  have  in  diminishing  the  annual  rainfall  and  unfavorably' 
affecting  the  climate. 

From  the  official  report  just  issued  from  the  mining  department  of 
Victoria  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  gold  raised  from  alluvial  deposits 
and  cjuartz  reefs  during  the  year  1880  was  as  follows: 

Oanc66. 

Alluvial 299,926 

guartz : 529,195 

Total 829.121 

This  shows  an  increase  of  70,174  ounces  over  the  yield  for  1879, 
attributable  to  the  discovery  and  opening  up  of  new  gold -fields — opera- 
tions which  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  diamond 
drill.  The  principal  increase  has  been  obtained  from  the  quartz  mines, 
the  quantity  of  quartz  raised  during  1880  being  estimated  at  968,883 
tons,  as  compared  with  849,324  tons  for  1879.  The  number  of  miners 
employed  in  1880  was  38,568,  of  which  22,916  were  alluvial  miners  and 
15,652  quartz  miners. 

According  to  this  report  no  silver  ore  has  been  raised  during  the  past 
year,  but  23,248  ounces  of  silver  have  been  separated  from  gold  smelted, 
tor  the  most  part,  at  the  Melbourne  mint. 

The  total  value  of  the  product  of  the  various  mines  in  Victoria  up 
to  the  end  of  1880  is  estimated  as  follows:  Gold,  £198,000,014,  or  the 
enormous  sum  of  $963,567,068;  silver,  £43,629;  tin,  £347,704;  copper, 
€90,821;  antimony,  £159,060;  lead,  £4,892;  iron, £3,936;  coal,  £13,508; 
lignite,  £2,772;  kaolin,  £7,444;  and  of  flagging,  £51,018. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  minerals  raised  in  New  south  Wales  prior 
to  the  1st  of  Januarv,  1880,  is  as  follows:  Gold,  £33,335,800;  silver, 
£143,501;  coal,  £11,036,722;  shale,  £495,574;  tin,  £3,144,237;  copper, 
£2,494,437;  irony^54,151;  antimony,  £10,178;  and  lead,  £2,510. 

The  total  value  of  the  gold  exported  from  New  Zealand  up  to  the  end 
of  December,  1879,  was  £36,110,490,  and  of  silver.  £90,457,  whilst  the 
annual  output  of  the  coal  mines,  in  one  of  which  tne  seam  is  55  feet  in 
thickness,  is  162,218  tons. 

Not  to  speak  of  their  other  mineral  resources,  South  Australia  abounds 
in  copper,  and  Tasmania  in  tin.  Of  the  latter,  one  mine  alone  yielded 
in  1878  not  less  than  2,160  tons  of  tin,  probably  the  largest  quantity 
ever  produced  by  any  one  mine  during  the  same  peri^,  whilst  the 
quotations  of  the  Burra  Burra  and  Wallaroo  copper  mines  are  as  well 
known  in  London  as  they  are  in  Adelaide.  Western  Australia  and 
Queensland  also  abound  in  mineral  wealth,  which  is  still,  however,  in 
the*earl3'  stages  of  it,s  development. 
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IV. — FISHERIES. 

The  fisheries  of  the  colooies  are  chiefly  confiued  to  the  coasts  of 
Qaeensland  and  Western  Australia.  The  right  and  sperm  whale,  as 
well  as  seals,  are  ^till  to  be  found,  but  not  in  great  numbers.  All  the 
bays  and  inlets  swarm  with  excellent  fish ;  beche  de  mer  abounds ;  cray- 
fish are  plentiful,  and  well-flavored  oysters  are  found  in  many  places 
along  the  coast.  But  the  pearl  and  pearl-shell  fisheries,  which  extend 
from  Sliark's  Bay  northward,  are  considered  the  most  valuable,  as  they 
are  the  most  remunerative.  A  large  number  of  ships  and  boats  are 
engaged  in  this  and  the  beche  de  mer  trade,  while  the  value  of  the 
shells  exported  in  1879  amounted  to  $191,740. 

The  dugong,  an  herbivorous  cetacean  not  unlike  the  manatuSj  or  sea- 
cow,  abounds  all  along  the  coast,  though  the  fishery  has  never  been 
prosecuted  to  any  considerable  extent.  Its  fat  yields  an  oil  which,  in 
medicinal  properties,  is  quite  equal  to  and  less  nauseous  than  codliver 
oil.  Its  tusks  are  of  ivory;  its  skin,  when  tanned,  makes  exceedingly 
thick  and  durable  leather,  whilst  its  flesh,  which  is  not  unlike  beef  in 
flavor,  is  both  palatable  and  nutritious.  It  was  with  the  skin  of  the 
dugong,  according  to  Kuppell,  that  the  Jews  were  directed  to  veil  the 
Tabernacle,  and  it  divides  the  honor  with  other  marine  animals  of  hav- 
ing given  rise  to  the  poetical  conception  of  the  fabulous  mermaid. 

v.— FORESTS. 

With  regard  to  the  forests  of  Australia,  I  can  add  little  or  nothing  to 
what  has  already  been  said  in  previous  reports  from  this  consulate.  By 
a  reference  to  the  official  statistics  for  1879,  the  latest  at  hand  embrac- 
ing all  the  colonies,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  exports  of  lumber 
during  the  year,  amounted  to  $1,419,466,  or,  exclusive  of  the  intercol- 
onial trade,  to  $302,262.  Of  this  amount  the  larger  proportion  was  ex- 
ported from  Western  xVustralia  and  Queensland,  whose  forests  are  deemed 
highly  valuable,  both  on  account  of  their  extent  and  the  variety  and  su- 
periority of  their  products. 

VI.— COMMERCE. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  the  total  imports  for 
Australasia  amounted,  in  1880,  to  $219,287,726,  and  the  total  exports  to 
$237,807,207,  showing,  as  compared  with  1879,  adecresisein  the  imports 
of  $11,281,122,  and  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  $36,933,382,  or  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  volume  of  tnwle  of  $25,652,260. 

Imports  and  exporU,  1j^80. 


ToUl  value  of— 


Name  of  colonyt 


Imports. 


Viotoria i  JE14,556,»4 

Few  South  Wales 18,  WO.  075 

Qaeenflland 3,087.296 

SMth  AuntnJia 5,581,497 

Wostorn  AuBtralia 353,  M9 


Total  ... 
Tasmaxiia .... 
New  Zealand . 


Grand  total  . 


Export*.     ' 

£15,954.559  < 
15,585,138 
3,448,160 
5. 574, 505  ; 
499, 18J 


Both. 


£36.5n.4» 

2«,47S^fU 

€^88S^45« 


37,529,431  I      41.001.545  <        78,S30.fK 
1.369.223  1,511.961  ,  2.8tl.lS« 

6,162,011  6.352,692!        12.Sli7«3 


45,060.665'      48,806,166'        98.991.03 

t 
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In  this  increased  volume  of  trade  all  the  colonies  have  participated 
except  New  Zealand  and  Western  Australia,  which  show  a  decreasCi 
amounting  in  the  case  of  the  former  to  $7,801,039.  Victoria  shows  a  de- 
crease in  her  imi>orts  of  $2,329,321,  and  an  increase  in  her  exports  of 
$17,034,643. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  direct  trade 
between  Victoria  and  the  United  States,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing figures : 


Ycara. 

Importe. 

Exporte. 

187» 

$2,375,582 
1.765.489 

$1, 61*9, 47T 

1880         

428, 91S 

DecreftM 

610. 113 

1.189.  MS 

The  decline  in  our  trade  with  Victoria,  which  is  most  perceptible  in 
tobacco  and  petroleum,  is  both  real  and  apparent.  So  far  as  it  is  real, 
it  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  increase  of  the  duties  prescribed 
by  the  Victorian  tariff,  as  in  the  ca«e  of  carriages  and  buggies,  for  ex- 
ample, and  partly  by  the  increased  production  of  the  article  in  Victoria, 
stimnLated  in  good  part  by  the  higher  rate  of  duties,  as  in  the  case  of 
tobacco.  So  far  as  it  is  apparent,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  decen- 
tralization of  the  trade  of  Melbourne,  which  is  less  an  entrepot  than  for- 
merly for  certain  kinds  of  merchandise.  This  is  especially  true  of  ker- 
osene, which  has  decreased  from  2,063,882  gallons,  valued  at  $723,858,  in 
1874,  to  1,251,264  gallons,  valued  at  $350,257,  in  1880.  I  regret  that  I 
have  not  the  statistics  of  the  other  colonies  for  1880  at  hand  to  enable 
me  to  present  the  facts  in  the  case,  but  it  is  believed  by  those  best  qual- 
ified to  judge  that  the  import  of  petroleum  into  Australasia  is  rather  on 
the  increase  than  decrease,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  towns 
that  are  being  from  time  to  time  provided  with  gas.  lu  1878  the  value 
of  the  tobacco  imported  into  Victoria  from  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $635,643,  and  in  1880,  $395,262.  In  1877  the  total  imports  of  the  same 
into  Victoria  amounted  in  value  to  $1,869,802,  and  in  1880  to  only 
$760,692,  showing  a  decrease  in  three  years  of  $1,109,110,  which  is  to  be 
attributed,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  increased  growth  of  tobacco  in  the 
colony. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  in  this  connection  that  I  am  credibly  informed 
by  American  merchants  that  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in 
our  trade  with  Victoria  during  the  current  year,  although  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  reliable  returns  in  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ment. 

But  although  our  trade  with  the  colony  is  comparatively  small,  we 
sell  her  on  an  average  600  per  cent,  more  than  we  buy.  During  the 
years  1870, 1875,  and  1880,  the  total  value  oiFour  imports  from  Victoria 
amounted  to  only  $917,691,  while  our  exports  to  the  colony  for  the  same 
periods  amounted  to  $5,323,555.  When  it  is  considered  that  all  com- 
merce must  sooner  or  later  resolve  itself  into  a  mutual  interchange  of 
commodities,  it  is  rather  a  cause  for  surprise  that  our  trade  with  Vic- 
toria is  as  large  as  it  is.  American  goods  rank  deservedly  high  in  the 
market,  but  it  is  a  question  of  freights,  insurance,  exchange,  regular 
and  frequent  steam  communication,  and,  most  of  all,  unfriendly  tariffs, 
and  these  are  against  us.  The  country  is  thoroughly  canvassed  by 
commercial  travelers  representing  American  houses,  but  they  must  con- 
tend against  wind  and  tide.    We  have  here  active  enterprising  Amer- 
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ican  merchants,  who,  while  they  push  old  enterpriser,  are  always  on  the 
qui  vive  for  some  new  commercial  venture.  They  wonld  win  in  the  race 
were  they  not  so  heavily  handicapped.  Whatever  ar^ments  may  be 
adduced  in  favor  of  high  protective  duties,  it  will  hardly  be  contended 
that  they  encourage  trade  and  facilitate  mutual  interchange.  It  may 
be  desirable,  or  even  necessary,  to  protect  native  industries  in  their  in- 
fancy, but  when  these  become  well  established,  and  a  nation  enters  the 
foreign  market  with  its  manafactured  products  as  a  competitor  for  its 
legitimate  share  of  the  world's  commerce,  it  must  sooner  or  later,  if  suc- 
cessful, adopt  the  principle  ot  free  interchange,  or  commercial  reciprocity. 
Barriers  erected  by  legislative  enactment  against  imports  must  sooner 
or  later  operate  against  exports.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  trade  of 
the  two  countries,  both  of  which  have  adopted  a  protective  policy,  so 
that,  for  all  purposes  of  an  extensive  commerce,  America  and  Victoria 
are  sepa-  rated  by  an  almost  impassable  barrier. 

The  same  remarks  apply  in  a  qualified  sense  to  Australasia.  In  1879 
the  value  of  our  direct  imports  from  all  the  colonies  amounted  only 
to  $2,146,905,  whilst  that  of  our  exports  amounted  to  $7,955,234-,  a  dif- 
ference in  our  favor  of  nearly  400  per  cent. 

With  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  our  trade  with  Australasia,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department  has  frequently  been  called,  by  our  consular 
officers,  to  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  almost  prohibitory  duties 
imposed  by  our  present  tariff  on  wool,  the  staple  production  of  the  colo- 
nies. As  the  result  of  voluminous  correspondence  between  the  cham- 
ber of  comnierce  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  those  of  our  lead- 
ing cities,  Congress  has  been  memorialized  upon  the  subject,  and  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  containing  a  sensible 
reduction  in  the  duties  on  wool,  which,  however,  failed  to  become  a  law. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  reiterate  what  has  been  so  often  and  well 
said  in  this  connection,  but  in  view  of  the  impolicy  of  levying  a  heavy 
import  duty  on  raw  materials,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  during  its 
present  session  may  take  favorable  action  upon  the  subject,  as  other- 
wise I  do  not  see  how  our  tnide  with  Australasia  can  be  materially  or 
permanently  increased. 

WOOL. 

I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Goldsbrough  &  Co.,  leading  wool  brokers 
of  this  city,  for  the  following  review  of  the  Australasian  wool  trade  for 
1880-'81: 

A  large  increase  in  the  sliipments  of  wool  from  these  colonies  has  lieen  anticipat«dr 
but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  verifted.  It  is  true  that  up  to  the  present  date,  aa  com- 
pared with  tlie  corresponding  date  of  last  year,  an  increase  is  apparent  of  25,112  bales 
from  Victoria,  17,54(5  bales  from  New  South  Wales,  and  18,432  bales  from  Soath  Ans- 
tralia;  but  this  is  attributable  to  the  earlier  shipment  of  the  clip  rather  than  to  its 
natural  increase,  and  when  the  total  numbers  for  the  year  are  made  up,  on  the  30th 
of  September  next,  we  venture  to  state  that  a  lesser  augmentation  will  be  apparent. 
Several  causes  will  account  for  this;  first,  the  drought  in  the  southwestern  portion* 
of  Reverina  and  the  northwestern  district  of  Victoria,  and  the  light  yield  per  fleece 
on  many  of  the  stations.  The  New  South  Wales  clip  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
lightest  per  fleece  shown  for  many  years ;  nor  are  the  clips  from  that  colony  shipped 
from  Sydney,  as  a  rule,  quite  so  well  grown  or  such  top-making  wools  as  usual.  Tb« 
proportion  in  the  grease,  too,  has  been  greater  than  in  previous  years,  no  donbt  chicfl>' 
in  anticipation  ofthe  American  demand.  Our  advices  from  South  Australia  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  quality  of  this  last  clip  is  ^eneraUy  very  good,  and  better  than  that  of 
the  previous  season.  There  is  no  material  difference  in  that  from  Queensland;  nor, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  in  the  yield  in  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  or  New  Zealand. 
Owing  to  the  facilities  now  available  through  the  extension  of  the  railways,  the  clip 
reaches  the  seaboard  at  an  earlier  date,  and  hence  a  conaiderable  increase  is  at  present 
nominally  apparent ;  but  this  will  no  donbt  be  lessened  when  the  totals  for  th«  year 
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are  made  up,  on  the  30th  of  September  next.  The  shipments  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1880, were  as  follows:  From  Victoria,  301,401  bales;  New  South  Wales, 
199,43*2  bales;  Queensland,  30,373  bales;  Sooth  Australia,  123,403  bales ;  Western  Aus- 
tralia, 9,293  bales.  Total  from  Australia,  60:^,902  bales.  Add  the  annual  returns  from 
Tasmania  (23,535  bales),  also  New  Zealand  (189,486  bales),  and  we  have  a  grand  total 
of  876,923  bales  exported  from  Australia. 

The  American  demand  has  not  bt^en  such  a  prominent  feature  this  year  as  it  waft 
last,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  woolen  interest  in  the  United  States.  Several 
buyers  were  here  with  large  orders,  but  the  limits  given  them  were  too  low  to  admit 
of  free  operations  in  this  market,  the  total  shinped  being  only  3,372  bales  from  Mel- 
bourne, and  759  bales  from  Sydney,  or  4,131  bales  altogether,  as  against  21,000  bales, 
last  season.  With  a  revival  of  trade  much  larger  operations  will,  no  doubt,  be  insti- 
tuted, and  we  look  forward  to  a  great  future  in  our  wool  relations  with  the  United 
States,  as  important  advantages  can  be  gained  by  operating  here  and  shipping  direct. 

The  French  and  German  buyers,  though  present  in  larger  numbers  than  usual,  have 
been  guarde<l  in  their  purchases,  and  a  good  selection  of  our  clips  have  gone  to  the 
continent.  The  commencement  of  direct  steam  communication  with  the  chief  ports, 
which  is  now  about  to  be  inaugurated,  coupled  with  the  opening  of  a  branch  of  an 
important  French  bank  (the  Comptoir  d  Escompte  de  Paris)  in  Melbourne,  will  give 
an  additional  stimulus  to  these  shipments  to  the  mills  via  Venice,  Naples,  Genoa, 
Havre,  and  Antwerp,  and  we  may  expect  a  considerable  increase  in  the  purchases  for 
France  and  Germany,  also  Italy,  in  the  next  and  fmture  seasons. 

Melbourne  continues  to  maintain  its  well- won  supremacy  as  the  great  central  depot 
for  the  Australian  wool  sales,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  this  season  165,302 
bales  have  been  catalogued,  and  122,272  bales  sold  in  the  local  markets  here  and  in 
Geelong.  It  also  effectually  holds,  and  is  improving,  its  position  as  the  chief  port  of 
departure  for  wool,  the  shipments  from  October  I  to  this  date  being  285,410  bales,  as 
against  260,303  bales  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  thus  showing  an  in- 
crease of  25,107  bales.  This  compares  favorably  with  the  increase  from  the  other 
colonies ;  and  the  continued  extension  of  the  railways,  and  cheap  communication  by 
steamers,  will  steadily  add  to  its  importance.  The  consignments  of  wool  to  thia 
market  from  Sydney,  Queensland,  Adelaide,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zelandare  increasing,. 
and  a  large  number  of  important  clips  have  this  season  been  sent  here  for  sale.  Md- 
bourne  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  outlet  for  the  finest  pastoral  districts  of  Australia,  and 
the  presence  of  these  splendid  flocks  must  always  make  this  market  attractive  to  the 
buyers.  Here  they  have  a  grand  selection  of  wool,  embracing  every  variety  of  the 
staple,  and  warehouses  and  facilities  for  disposal  probably  unequaled  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

FROZEN-MEAT  TRADE. 

The  export  trade  in  frozen  meat  may  still  be  said  to  be  in  its  experi- 
mental stage.  Its  promoters,  thougli  they  have  encountered  many  un- 
foreseen diffiiculties,  are  sanguine  of  ultimate  success.  Several  com- 
panies had  been  formed  at  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  elsewhere,  with 
ample  capital  to  prosecute  the  enterprise  if  possible,  to  a  successful  issue, 
while  a  number  of  first-class  steamers  have  been  fitted  up  with  the  most 
approved  freezing  apparatus,  and  refrigerating  chambers,  with  a  carry- 
ing capacity  of  hundreds  of  tons.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  the  delivery  of 
the  meat  in  London  in  a  sound  and  marketable  condition,  the  experi- 
ment may  be  pronounced  as  fairly  successful.  But  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  will  pay  still  remains  to  be  settled.  Several  cargoes  have 
arrive<I  at  an  inopportune  time,  when  the  meat  market  was  glutted,  and 
as  they  ha<l  to  be  discharged  without  delay,  and  no  provision  was  made 
for  c3old-8torage  accommodation,  the  meat  had  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrafice, 
the  mutton  realizing,  in  some  instances,  only  from  3d.  to  4(2.  per  pound. 
It  is  believe^)  however,  that  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  making 
suitable  provision  for  storage  accommodation,  enabling  the  consignees 
to  hold  over,  if  necessary,  and  dispose  of  their  consignments  as  oppor- 
tunity offers.  There  still  remains  the  question  of  freight.  The  charges 
hitherto  paid  have  ranged  from  2^d.  to  2|^.  per  pound.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  these  may  be  reduced  to  about  lid.  per  pound,  and  after 
making  due  allowance  for  other  charges  and  the  cost  of  production,  any 
meat  sold  at  a  higher  figure  than  4^d.  i)er  pound  would  leave  a  margin 
for  profit. 
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Some  experiments  which  are  now  being  made  in  this  city  with  the 
meat-preserving  fluid  of  Professor  Wickersheiner,  of  Berlin,  may  still 
fiarther  simplify  the  process  of  meat  exportation.  This  method  consists 
in  simply  sprinkling  the  meat  with  an  antiseptic  fluid,  of  which  the  profes- 
sor claims  the  invention.  It  is  understood  that  experimental  shipments 
between  South  America  and  Germany  have  proved  highly  successful,  and 
should  the  consignments  which  are  now  being  shipped  from  this  port  to 
Berlin  meet  with  similar  success,  the  experiment  may  be  attended  with 
important  results  for  the  Australasian  export  trade. 

SHIPMENT  OF  GOLD  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  recent  shipments  of  gold  from  Australia  to  California,  which  ap- 
pears at  first  glance  like  shipping  coals  to  Newcastle,  suggest  possi- 
bilities, by  no  means  remote,  as  to  the  future  course  of  exchange.  The 
Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking  Becord,  referring  to  the  subject, 
aptly  remarks : 

The  recent  sliipments  of  gold  from  Australia  to  San  Francisco,  amonnting  to 
£413,000  for  the  past  qnarter,  show  a  departure  from  the  osuaL  channels  of  dispersioii 
of  the  precious  metal,  and  the  subject  is  attracting  some  attention  both  in  England 
and  the.  colonies.  To  the  former  it  is  not  without  considerable  significance  as  an 
indication  of  an  important  check  at  the  chief  source  whence  it  obtains  its  supplies 
of  bullion ;  and  any  curtailment  of  the  stream  to  the  London  mint  has  the  same  effect 
on  the  value  of  money  as  an  increased  foreign  demand  for  gold,  unless  some  compen* 
sating  movement  in  another  direction  should  adjust  the  balance.  *  *  *  To  Uieae 
colonies,  however,  this  change  in  the  direction  of  our  gold  remittances  is  only  of  in« 
terest  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the  familiar  principle  of  commerce,  that  all  commodities 
tend  to  find  their  way  to  the  front  of  consumption  by  the  most  direct  route.  *  •  • 
Bankers  are  not  slow  to  discover  the  route  that  is  the  most  remunerative  or  least  ex- 
pensive to  them,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  would  not  patronize  the  Ameri- 
can route  unless  they  found  that  bnllion  conld  be  ph>fitably  converted  in  the  United 
States  into  London  exchange.  •  *  *  For  many  years  back  the  purchase  of  bills 
on  London  in  New  York  could  only  be  effected  at  a  premium,  and  a  shipper  of  Ans- 
'tealian  gold  to  America  would  find  himself  out  of  pocket  by  the  att^empt  to  make 
it  available  in  England  by  that  process.  Now,  however,  the  conditions  are  reversed. 
The  extraordinary  importation  of  American  wheat  and  cotton  during  the  last  two 
years  into  England  has  revolutionized  the  monetary  relations,  and  British  exchange 
is  obtainable  at  a  discount.    Hence  the  shipments  of  gold  from  Australia  to  Americju 

COMPABATIVE  STATEMENT  OP  IMPOETS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  GOLD, 
MELBOURNE,  1880-'81. 

The  following  statement  covers  the  period  from  Jannary  1  to  Novem- 
ber 12^  and  compares  with  the  corresponding  i)eriod  of  1880 : 


GOLD  BULLION. 

Year. 

Import«. 

£738.505 
780,184 

Tear. 

Sxporta. 

1881 

1881 

£1,437.«4S 

1880 

1880 

71^724 

IncrcttM,  1881 

DecreMe  1881   

32,679 

721,981 

GOLD  SPECIE. 

1881 

£20 
10, 015 

1881 

£a.838»Mt 
2,5l.%»4 

1880 

1880 

IncrriMn  1881   

DecTeAM.1881    

9.095 

922  Tn 

ToUIm,  1881 

736,'&25~ 
779,199 

Totald,  1881 

4.Y7^8»4 
3, 2m  MS 

Tf>tttlff  1880     

TotAlif^  1880 

InereMe,1881 

p«f^r«Mf»t  l^Wl    •  •  • .  • > .  •   - 

4«,674 

1,044,M 
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The  destination  and  value  of  the  Kold  coin  exported  from  Victoria  in 
1880  were  as  follows : 

Exports  of  gold  coiUf  1880. 

United  Kingdom £1,283,245 

Ceylon *  1,092. 365 

New  South  Wales 25,000 

New  Zealand. 58,000 

South  Aastralia 290.000 

Tasmania 171,000 

Total 2,919,610 

NAViaATION. 


The  following  table  shows  the  namber  of  vessels,  and  their  tonnage, 
that  have  entered^and  cleared  at  the  several  Australasian  ports  daring 
the  year  1880: 


Name  of  colony. 


VictoTiA 

New  South  Wales 

QaeeiMluid 

South  Aastralia  .. 
Western  Aastralia 

Total 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand 

Grand  total. 


Inwards. 


Outwards. 


Vessels. 


2,078 
2,108 
1,225 
1.045 
165 


6,619 
654 
730 


8,003 


Tons.        Vessels.        Tons. 


1,078,885  ' 

1,242,458  I 

633,673  I 

590,085  I 

123,985  ; 


r 


2,115 
2,043 
1,221 
1,111 
168 


1, 669. 086  I        6, 658 
205,217  !  655 

396.675  ;  786 


4.269,978 


8,099 


1. 101, 014 

1, 190, 321 

621, 903 

610. 819 

126,444 


ToUL 


Vessels. 


4,191 
4,151 
^446 
9;  156 


Tons. 


2, 179, 899 
2, 482, 779 
1,855,576 
1,200,904 
250,429 


8,650.601  13.277  1 
208. 086  ;  1, 809  i 
424, 041  I    1,  616  I 


7, 319, 587 
413,  803 
819,716 


4, 282, 628  I   16, 102  |   8, 552, 606 


As  an  indication  of  the  revival  of  trade  at  this  port,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  customs  officers  report  that  a  larger  number  of  ships  are  now 
in  Hobson's  Bay  than  have  ever  been  present  at  any  previous  time  in 
this  harbor.  The  increase  in  the  tonnage  entered  during  the  past  year 
has  been  116,319  tons. 

It  is  understood  that  the  French  Chambers  have  ratified  the  action  of 
the  French  Government  in  establishing  and  subsidizing  a  monthly  mail 
steamship  service  between  Marseilles  and  New  Caledonia,  calling  at 
Albany,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney.  The  Precurseur,  the  avant 
eourrier  of  this  line,  has  already  arrived  at  this  port. 

Sydney  is  now  the  terminus  of  four  great  lines  of  steamers,  the  Orient 
Steam  Navigation  Company  and  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Line,  con- 
stituting, in  fact,  a  weekly  service;  the  Torres  Straits  Steamship  Line, 
and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company.  The  contract  of  the  latter, 
which  provides  the  only  direct  steam  communication  between  Austral- 
asia and  the  United  States,  will  expire  on  the  15th  of  November,  1883. 
This  line  is  now  receiving  a  mail  subsidy  of  £40,000  from  the  govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales,  and  £32,500  from  that  of  New  Zealand.  On 
the  expiration  of  the  contra<'.t  the  subsidy  of  New  South  Wales  will 
probably  be  withheld,  and  unless  something  is  done  by  our  own  govern- 
ment to  supplement  the  subsidy  of  New  Zealand,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  line  will  be  withdrawn.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to 
the  excellent  report  of  Consul  Griffin  as  to  the  importance  of  this  line 

*  Th(t  coin  exported  to  Ceylon  is  probnbly,  for  the  most  part,  intended  for  England, 
M  ezpoTta  by  the  PeninBiilar  and  Oriental  Company's  steamers  are  entered  for  Ceylon 
aod  tnere  transhipped. 
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to  our  commercial  interests  in  the  South  Seas,  and  I  certainly  agree 
with  him  that  '^the  abandonment  of  the  Pacific  mail  steamship  service 
would  materially  injure  the  trade  and  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Australasia.'' 

Vn.— REVENUES. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  several  colonies  for  1880 
were  as  follows: 


Name  of  oolony. 


ill 


Public  revenue. 


Raised  by 
taxation.* 


Not  raided 
by  taxation. 


Viotoriat .Tune  30  .  Jtl,690.»23 

Now  South  Wales Dec.   31  ;  1,417,298 

Qneensland Tune  30  '  9O0,2:itt 

South  Australia I  Dec.  31  I  529,450  I 

Western AustraUa Dec  31  |  101.257  | 

Total I  4,830.160  i 

Tasmania !  Dec.  31  ,  304.546  , 

New  Zealand Dec.  31  '  1,535,700  ' 

Grandtotal i  8,179,405  ' 


£2, 030. 350 

3. 48«.  037 

1,012,078 

1,498,613 

78,793 


Total. 


£4, 021. 282 

4, 904. 230 

1. 612, 314 

2. 027. 963 

180,050 


Public     ex. 
pendltare. 


£4, 675.  U29 
5, 960. 07H 
1,673,  f».-. 

204,330 


9,006.680 

135,234 

1, 747,  t)90 


13, 845, 839  , 

439,780 
3.283,396 


14. 23«,  745 

423,745 

4,010.850 


10.889.610         17,00.015. 


18,680.340 


*  The  amounts  in  this  column  are  made  up  of  customs  duties,  oxclusire  of  duties  on  the  export  of  soM  • 
drawbacks,  d&c. ;  also  of  excise  duties,  including  licenses  imposed  for  revenue  purposes :  duties  on  bank 
notes;  stamps,  other  than  tliose  for  fees  of  office;  legacy,  succession,  and  probate  duties :  property  mod 
income  taxes;  and  any  other  impost  payable  to  the  general  government,  loviod  distinctly  as  a  tax,  bat 
excluding  fees,  licenses,  and  charges  for  special  services  rendered. 

t  According  to  a  return  made  up  in  the  treasury,  but  not  andito<1  up  to  the  time  of  this  ening  to 
press,  the  figures  for  Victoria  during  the  year  ended  30th  of  June,  1881.  were  as  follows:  KeTfnu«* 
raised  bv  taxation,  £2,003.704;  revenue  not  so  raised,  £3,182,307;  total  revenue,  £5,186.011;  estimate*! 
total  expenditure.  £5,108,577. 

The  foUowinjr  statement  will  show  the  revenue  returns  of  Victoria  for 
the  year  ended  September  30, 1881,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  for  1880: 

Revenue  returns. 


Heads  of  revenue. 


1880. 


188L 


Customs £1,311,402  £1.547.356 

Excise  and  inland  reveuue 382, 250  556^  160 

Territorial 801,607  846.847 

PubUc  works 1.560.544  1,755,853 

Porta  and  harbors 18.915  21,363 

Post  and  telegraph 254,368  270. 1» 

Fees --.-  103,234  112.106 

Fines ^^^  *.«» 

Miscellaneous 126;620  178.015 

Totalrevenue 4,518,021  5.304.613 

4,513.021 

Ket  increase  in  1881 701,611 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  statement,  aggregated  on  the  31st  of  December,  1880, 
£89,910,249,  or  $437,548,227,  the  average  indebtedness  being  over  tlC<> 
per  head  of  the  entire  population,  whilst  that  of  Queensland  and  New 
Zealand  is  exceptionally  high,  amounting  in  the  latter  case  to  $287  per 
capita.  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  these  debts  have  not  been 
contracted  in  ruinous  and  expensive  wars,  but  have  been  incurred  in  the 
construction  of  railways  and  other  public  works,  which  not  only^  open 
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ap  aucl  develop  the  resources  of  the  couutry,  and  thereby  promote  trade 
and  commerce,  but  are  vahiable  investments,  paying  dividends  that, 
besides  defraying  their  working  exi>enses,  pay  about  4  per  cent,  on  their 
original  cost.  So  that,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  the  colonies  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  a  public  debt  at  all,  as  for  each  liability  there  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  legitimate  asset. 


Public  debU  1880. 
Name  of  colony. 


VictorU 

XewSoaOi  Wales.. 

QaMnaland 

South  Aastralia.... 
Western  Australia . 


Public  debt. 


Total... 
Tasmania 
New  Zealand . 


Grand  total . 


£22,  oeo,  74» 

U,  9U8, 919 

12,  ]»2. 150 

9,865,500 

361,0(0 

59. 383, 818 

1. 943, 700 

28, 583, 231 

89, 910,  'J49 


BANKS. 

The  system  of  banking  in  vogue  throughout  the  Australian  colonies 
is  that  known  as  the  "  Scottish  system,"  and  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  several  material  interests  of  the  country.  They  are  banks  of  issue 
as  well  as  banks  of  *' deposit  on  interest,"  employing  the  capital  thus 
obtained,  not  only  in  commercial  transactions,  but  in  making  advances 
on  "pastoral  runs,"  land  selector's  leases,  mines,  and  stock  and  station 
produce — primarily  wool.  By  this  means  the  banks  frequently  become 
in  effect  "squatters,"  land-owners,  and  owners  of  mines,  paying  large 
dividends  to  their  shareholders,  as  well  as  passing  considerable  sums 
to  their  reserve  funds. 

For  the  following  statistical  information  relating  to  the  banks  of 
Australasia,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Australasian  Insurance  and  Bank- 
ing Kecord: 

Number  of  banks  engaged  in  business 26 

Capitnl  paid  up £14,664,618 

Amount  of  reserved  profits 5, 090, 005 

Note  circulation 4,500,0C0 

Coin 11,500,000 

Depoelts 55,000,000 

Average  dividend  nearly  11  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  bankR 
in  the  several  colonies  for  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 1881 : 


Colony. 


VicUnim 

Xew  Sooth  WaloB 

QoeentlBiid 

Sooth  AnAtraUa  . . 
Weot«ni  ▲ootralU, 

TMmMia 

N«vZ«aUnd 

ToUI 


LUbilitlefl. 


61  I 


in 

^^ 

M'% 

p'S 

H 

JB'S 

&" 

S^__ 

£1. 328. 181 

£88,6?4 

1,304,007 

54,007 

384,838 

14.387 

535.688 

26,147 

22,020 

773 

130,441 

4,082 

938.604 

74,500 

4.6OT,681 

267,340 

PQ'O 


I, 

1 


£235. 065  > 
335. 062  I 
31?,  036  < 
69.776 
15,797; 
13.846  i 
27,456  I 


i 

I 


£20,804.081 
18,766,733 
3, 887, 122  I 
4,  536, 625 
826.994 
2,248.318 
9,293,497 


J.  ^ 

£2?»012,733 
20, 460, 409 
4, 058, 382 
5, 107.  me 
304.  .')84 
2, 890.  6f  7 
10,334.147 


1,000.087 


58, 938, 170 
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Colony. 


Victoria 

New  South  Wales. 

Qaeensland 

boath  Australia  . . 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Total 


a 

3 


I 


£3, 042, 957 

3, 708, 823 

1, 094, 808 

988,881 

r0,994 

474.832 

2,100,868 


I 


£869,023 
657.656 
205, 180 
288.188 
12,275 
40. 477 
849, 071 


12,419,748  2,316,820 


Assets. 

®  a  9 

5  Si 


a  • 

15 


I 


I 


£886,718 
8, 874. 102 
196. 749 
868.201 
10,022 
178, 766  I 
74,304 


£18,216,706 
17, 219, 232 
4,041,370 
.%  647, 780 
417,832 
1,506,227 
11, 604. 862 


£23,918,904 
26,854,818 
6,537,6a 
7,185.500 
556.633 
2,285,291 
14,0X8,005 


6^683,352 


68,642,450 


78,8 


1,379 


RAILWAYS  AND  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPHS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  and  electric 
telegraph,  either  open  or  in  course  of  censtruction,  in  Australasia  on  the 
3l8t  of  December,  1880 : 


Name  of  colony. 


Victoria 

New  South  Wales . 
QueenMUnd 
South  Australia  .. 
Western  Australia 

Total 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Grand  total.. 


Number  of  miles  of  rail-    Number  of  miles  of  electric  tele- 
way,  graph. 


1,199 

•  849^ 

633i 

667 

72 


3,421 

I72k 
1,268 


4,851i 


^1 


14i 
456 
171i 
319 

20 


981 


208 


1,180 


Line  (poles). 


a 


1,2m 

1.3u5i 
b05 
986 
92 


4,402 

172i 

1,466 


6,0401 


8,216J 

7.9561 

6,768 

4,754 

1.5541 


28,2471 

878 

3,706 


27,881| 


III 

a 


66 

2684 

267 

410 


l.Olli 


1.0Ui 


I 


3.28UI    €.6101 
8,22S|   13.188 
6.0S5  >    8.150 
5.164  ,    6,904 
l,554i     1.90!| 


24.250  <  35.854 

R78       1.096 

8,706  I    9.401 

28,84r   46.851 


POPULATION. 


According  to  the  retarns  of  the  last  census,  taken  April  3, 1881,  the 
population  of  Victoria  was  862,346;  of  New  South  Wales,  748,882;  of 
South  Australia,  286,211 ;  of  Queensland,  218,169;  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia, 31,000;  of  Tasmania,  115,705;  and  of  New  Zealand,  excluding 
the  Maoris,  490,151 ;  total  population  for  Australasia,  2,752,454. 

JLXJSTBJLLIAN  EXHIBITIONS. 

Although  the  Sydney  and  Melbourne  international  exhibitions  now 
belong  to  the  past,  the  question  may  now  be  asked,  what  are  the  sub- 
stantial results  that  still  remain  f  Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  president  of  the 
New  SdHth  Wales  commission,  replying  to  this  question  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  official  record  of  the  Sydney  exhibition,  justly  remarks : 

That  it  has  opened  up  new  ohanoels  of  trade  and  provided  a  greater  choice  of  mar- 
kets ',  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  disseminating  tnronghont  Europe  and  America  a 
knowledge  of  the  wealth,  of  the  resoorces,  products,  and  extent  of  the  Australian  col- 
onies ;  t£kt  it  has  done  good  educational  service  to  the  masses  of  the  people  M|  nladng 
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before  them  works  of  art  of  the  highest  character,  and  in  this  way  propagating  sound 
principles  of  taste,  and  awakening  a  love  for  the  beautiful ;  and  that  it  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  technological  musuem,  formed  in  great  part  of  gifts  and  purchases 
procured  from  exhibitors. 

The  same  remarks  applj^,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Melbourne  exhibi- 
tion. Althoagli  it  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  realize,  to  any  great  extent, 
its  beneficial  results,  still  it  canaot  be  doubted  that  it  has  done  mach 
to  further  promote  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries. 

Not  to  speak  of  less  prominent  competitors,  France  and  Germany  bid 
high  for  a  share  of  the  Australian  trade,  and  are  following  it  up  by  sub- 
sidizing direct  lines  of  steamers  to  carry  it  on.  The  United  States, 
although  competing  at  a  great  disadvantage,  more  than  maintained  her 
own,  while  Great  Britain  stoutly  resisted  any  attempt  to  invade  the  field 
of  her  old  commercial  supremacy.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  further  on  this  point,  ad  I  am  preparing  a  full  and  detailed 
report  on  the  subject,  as  United  States  commissioner  to  both  the  Syd- 
ney and  Melbourne  exhibitions. 

O.  M.  SPENCER, 

Consul' Oeneral. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

MeU>oum€y  December  23  j  1881. 


nrfiw  SOUTH  -wal^bh. 

StatemeHt  ekawing  the  importt  and  exports  between  New  South  Walee  and  the  United  States 

for  the  year  1880. 


I      Imports  from  United  States. 


Articles. 


Amount. 


Value. 


Exports  to  United  States. 


Amount. 


Value. 


Aerated  waters  ^ 

▲xricnltnral  implements . 

▲pperel,  wearing 

Arms  and  ammunition : 

GiAis 

Caps  

Cartridges 

Arrow<root 

Bark 

Baskets  and  basket  ware. . 

Beer  in  bottles 

Biscuits . 


Tpackafces 

440  packages. 
I  46 packages... 


11  cases. 


;  7  cases  . 
I  160  cwt. 


Blacking ^. 

Brush  ware 


Butter. 

Candles 

Carriages 

Carriagemakers'  materials . 

Carts  and  wagons 

Cement 

Cheeae 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 

Coal 

Coffee 


Confectionery 

Cordage  and  rope 

Cork  and  bungs 

Cutlery  

Dates 

Doois 

Drapery 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Barthi^ware  and  china 

Fish,  dried,  salt,  and  preserved. 
Floor  and  oil  cloth 


1,779  gallons.. 
24  pounds  .... 
453  packages . . 
701  packages.. 
28  cwt 


534  packages.. 

17 

26  barrels 

20i>ounds...., 
8  pounds 


2  tierces,  4  cases, 
3  quarters,  4 
pounds. 

22§  pounds 

201  cwt 

1  bale 

20 


;  23.398 . 

I  203  packages 
'  784  packages 

9  packages 
>  1,209.033  pc 

4  packages. 


12, 001  18 
2,087  73 

1,844  40 


13  packages. 
4  paokages. . 


$102  20 


**"282*26'l 
1,469  68 


11  cases, 
lease.... 
15  cases. 


136  26 

1,197  16 
53  53 
73  00 


1,498 

4 

6,483 

24.824 

291 


195  cwt 

116  packages. 
1,588  gallons. 


364  98 

194  66 

2,155  86 


13.867 

19,801 

2,846 

34 

4 

4 


1,424  pounds . 


253  06 


1,192  29 


92  46 
3,383  55 

48  80 
2,477  05 


404  pounds. 
144  pounds . . 
70,186  tons . 
298  pounA. 


68  13 

84  06 

187, 472  18 

92  46 


lOi  cwt . 


92  46 


14  60 


171i>ounds 

60,683  06 

12, 380  87  I  137  packages. . . . 

27, 125  87     6  packages 

408  78  ; 

157, 421  54     1,440  pounds .... 
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TmporU  and  exp&rts  between  New  South  Walet  mnd  the  United  Statea,  ^c— Continaed. 


Articles. 


Imports  from  United  States.      '      Exports  to  United  SUt 
Amount. 


Talae. 


Amount. 


FiTiit:  I  , 

BotUed I  .  ... 

Dried |  43  tierces,  0  oases. 

21  pounds. 

Green 2,470  packages... 

Furniture "  8,678  packages 

Gas-flttings ,.  '  (Mpackages 

Ginger ^ ; 

Glaaswftre i  884  packages ' 

Glue ;  2  packages I 

Grain :  I  \ 

Barley 526  bushels I 

Beans |  4,480  bushels 

Maiase 4  bushels 

Wheat 

Grease 

Grindery   

Gum , 

Hardware 

Hops 

Inaia-rubber  goods 

luritrnments : 

Musical 

OpHcal 

Scientific 

Surgical 

Iron: 

Castinffs 

GalTanized 

Pipes 

Tanks 

Wire,  plain 

Wire,  galvanised 

Iron  and  steel 

Jams  and  Jellies 

Jewelry 

Lamn-war^a 


20 


$10,117  45     2,526  cases. 


7, 635  54     1,6 

86,440  35  • 

6,984  76    

;  120  pounds. 

10,978  82  I 

58  40    


Valae. 


$141  IS 
4,491  78 


24  33 


462  82 
483  12 

4  87  ' 


Lamn-^ 
Lead... 


Leather : 

liannfkctnred 

Boots  and  shoes  ..... 
Livestock: 

Birds 

Horses 

Pigs 

Machinery 

Machines : 

Sewing 

W.ighing 

Maizena 

Malt 

Marble 

Mats  and  matting 

Mustard 

Nails 

Nuts 

Oars 

Oatmeal 

Oil: 

Black 

China 

Kerosene 

Liurieed 

Salad 

Sperm 

All  others 

Onmen.<4'  stores 

Paint 

Painting  materials 

Paper-hangings 

Pearl  shell. 

Pepper  and  spices 

Phot4>graphio  materials. 

Pickles  and  sauces 

Pictures  and  paintings.. 

Pitch,  tar,  and  resin 

Plants  and  seeds 

Pn'serves 

Printing  materials 


21  tons I 

502  packages . 

4  packages 

10,703  packages...! 
71, 256  packages... 
78  packages I 


88  tons 

litons 

2tons 

1 

Stons 

|ton 

Stons , 

192  pounds... 
12  packages.. 
828  packages. 


1, 778  27  I , 

4, 569  14  ! 

82  78  I 

276, 602  18 

20,955  15  < 

5, 572  14 

24.478  50  I 
97  83 
574  24  I 
8, 266  42  , 

7,255  95 

218  9$ 

486  65 

19  46 

754  31 

48  66 

146  00 

29  20 

8,828  68 

6,910  48 


3,664  bushels 


5,304  48 


2  cases. 


17. 175  ; 


973  30 


61  packages.. 
186packiiHge«. 


15.499  80 
9.051  69 


998  packages 

1,905 

200 ; 

75,540  pounds 

4,108  bushels > 

10  packages 

3  packages < 

156  packages '. 

858  cwt 

18,992  pounds 

2,560 ' 

30  cwt 


540  18 


21  cwt 

2,880  pounds . 
2  cases 


2,189  92 
44S  95 
596  31 


40  cwt. 


218  99 


83  tons 


251,196  irallons 

80  gallons 

870  gallons 

iton 

64,364  eallons . . 

84  packages 

953  cwt    

125  packages . . . 
11  bales 


840  65 

88  93 

95,300  67 

67,790  84 
5, 628  47 
7, 080  76 
6.852  03 
364  98 
107  03 
88  93 
8. 715  90  I 
1. 143  63  I 
4.321  45  ,. 
146  00  j. 
I 
12,127  32 

'107,89517' 
77  86  I 
2, 2C3  92 

282  25  I 

20. 848  08 

1.  479  42 

13. 694  33  , 

1, 773  40  ' 

486  65 


1  pacluwe. . 

2  packages  . 


•  24  33 

98  13 


96  pounds 


19  49 


9o0  gallons 
120  gallons. 


MS  64 
58  53 


28  gallons.. 
950  gallons. 
*29Vwt'.'.!!i 


•8  13 
"'366  58 


2,423  pounds., 
296  packages. 


1,051  16  ' 
8, 939  76  , 


.1  22,854  pounds. 


1. 


\  61 


26  packages 

5,151  barrels i 

29piickages I 

40.244  packages...! 
445  packages ' 


54 


1.002  50 

80,376  69 

536  11     9lpackag«s. 

6,966  12  '  216  packages 
14, 862  55 


496  85 


1.998  75 
49  99 
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Imparts  and  exports  between  New  South  Wales  and  ihe  United  States,  ^c^Continaed. 


Imports  from  United  States. 


Articles. 


ProvisioQH : 

Bacon,  hams 

Beef 

Pork 

Preserves 

I'reserred  meats        

Preserved  vegetables 

Pala 

Snicksil  ver 
ice 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Saddlers'  ware 

Salt     

SsiTMiparilla 

Shale  kerosene 

Ship  chandlery 

Shooks  and  staves 

Silver  plate  and  plated  ware  . 
Skins: 

Hides  

Kangaroo 

Sheep 

Slabs     .   

Slates J 

Soda  crystals 

Specimens  of  natural  hiiitory  . 
Spirits: 

Brandy 

Geneva 

Gin 

Liqneurs 

Perfumed 

Ram     

Whisky 

All  others 

Starrh 

Stationery : 

Printing  paper 

Books  and  periodicals 

Sundries 

Stones,  grind 

Sngsr: 

Raw 


Amount. 


Value. 


3,709  pounds . 

4cwt 

2cwt 

17  packages.. 

536  cases 

02  packages.. 

50  bales 

950  bottles... 


$924  63 

29  20 

19  46 

608  81 

2,559  58 

525  58 

812  70 

35. 014  46 


35  packages. 
34  packages. 


4,197  gallons. 


4  packages... 
149  bundles  . 
158  packages. 


I  18 

760,535. 


6. 562  40 
1,753  94 


Exports  to  United  States. 


Amount. 


I 


Value. 


149  packages. 
2  packages... 


362  cwt., 


$48  66 

"i'ii 


1,683  81 


17,246  87 


437  98 

238  46 

12, 769  70 


72  99 
40, 664  47 


48  66 


'  217  gallons... 
1,604  gallons . 


1, 773  40 
8,949  49 


848  gallons 

1,099  gallons.. 
49,028  pounds  . 


5bales 

194  packages. 
457  packages. 
455 


Refined . . 
MolsBses. 


Sundries 

Tea  

Timber: 

DresHcd 

FodreMsed 

Shingles 

Lathes 

Tin: 

ingots 

Ore 

Tin  phite:4 

Tinware 

Tobarco : 

Manufactured 

Leaf 

_    nuars 

Toy*  and  fancy  goods. . . 

Turpt'ntine   .." 

Tumerj  and  wood  ware 

rpholMeriog 

Varnish 

Vinegar 

Watches  and  clocks 

Whiting  and  chalk 

Wine... 

Wine,  sparkling 

Wool,  grraay 


9  tierces,  16  cases, 
1  Quarter,  10 
pounds. 

1  case,  12  pounds.. 

23  tieraes,  6  cases, 
6  pounas. 

15,338  packages... 


895  43 
10, 005  52 
5, 343  42 

798  10 
32, 207  56 
12,467  97 

462  32 

1,469  68 


9  73 
2,846  90 

62, 315  53 


1,865,875  feet. 
1,706,490  feet  . 
710,700  feet  ... 
430  bundles . . . 


32  cwt 

'i,247  "tons'! 


8  packages. 


400 

29  bundles . 
5  bundles . . 


6  cwt. 


314  gallons. 
182  gallons. 
24  i^loDS.. 
20  gallons.. 


114  gallons. 
353  gallons. 
54  n^ons.. 


8  oases. 


20|cwt. 


29  20 
'i2,'468'25 


7,299  76 

1,605  94 
984  86 
248  82 


978 


968  83 
58  58 
48  66 
68  26 


156  78 

642  87 

82  78 


869  66 


146  00 


J 


1871  cwt 1,489  15 

124  packages 8, 100  69 

2,236pounds I  666  71 


107, 233  32  ' 
70, 530  18     2,150  feet  . 
4,019  73  I 


1,  753  94 


13  Iwxes 

2  packages. 


194  66 
43  80 


;  10,357  cwt. 
I  20  cwt 


95.220  pounds.. 
324,886  ponnds. 
6.450  pounds — 


357  packages... 
16.016  gallons.. 
7.217  packages. 

4  packages 

1,902  gallons... 


35, 537 
54,407 
13, 957 
22,176 
10,  740 
33.072 
253 
4,009 


87  60 


207, 434  66 
175  89 


'  997  packages. 

126casks 

i  3  gallons 


87,242 

1,703 

24 


915  pounds . 
966  pounds 
605  pounds  . 

7  cases 

56  gallons... 


850  88 
238  46 
1,090  09 
501  25 
53  63 


55  gallons. 


48  66 


636  gnllons 

24:i  gallons 

6,601,590  pounds  . 


1,985  53 

I,  717  88 

3G2.  729  44 


ToUI. 


1,884,916  23      1    842,776  99 


UjcmiD  States  Cossllatb, 

Sydney,  Xetr  South  Watft,  Xovember  24, 


1881. 


J.  H.  Wn.LTAMS.  , 

United  StaU*  Cofun^  [Q 
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NEWCASTLE. 
Report  by  Oeorge  Mitchellj  United  States  consular  agent  at  Newcastle. 

Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  is  the  greatest  coal  port  in  the  sonthern 
hemisphere,  and  is  60  miles  north  of  Sydney,  the  capital  of  the  colony. 

The  principal  business  carried  on  is  the  exporting  of  coal,  which 
amounts  to  about  25,000  tons  per  week.  Vessels,  after  discharging  their 
inward  cargoes  at  the  adjacent  colonial  ports,  visit  this  to  load  our  sta- 
ple exports  for  the  various  intercolonial  and  foreign  ports.  Shipments 
are  made  by  both  steam  and  hydraulic  cranes,  the  latter  being  used 
only  in  this  port. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  cargoes  that  are  carried  t?)  the  United  States 
ports  are  taken  in  British  vessels,  the  charters  being  generally  effected 
in  England  and  a  wheat  charter  combined  from  California  to  the  United 
Ejngdom. 

Colonial  vessels  have  recently  been  engaged  in  the  timber  trade  from 
Puget  Sound  to  these  colonies,  and  they  find  payable  business  carrying 
coal  from  this  to  Japan,  and  proceeding  thence  in  baUast  to  the  timber 
ports.    This  trade  was  previously  done  by  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Mines. — We  have  eleven  mines,  the  principal  being  within  10  miles  of 
the  port.  They  employ,  in  the  aggregate,  3,800  men,  and  can,  when 
required,  send  8,000  tons  of  coal  dally  to  the  surface. 

The  two  principal  industries  of  this  district,  outside  the  collieries,  are 
the  copper  smelting  works  of  Waratah,  4  miles  from  the  port,  and  at 
New  Lambton,  5  mUes.  The  ore  is  brought  from  South  Australia,  from 
New  Caledonia,  a  French  penal  colony  A  very  large  number  of  men 
are  employed  at  the  works. 

Ma/nufactwred  goods. — ^The  principal  wholesale  establishments  are  at 
the  capital.  We  have  four  steamship  companies  between  the  ports,  the 
passage  occupying  about  six  hours.  Nearly  all  imports  for  this  colony  are 
through  Sydney,  except  in  occasional  direct  shipment  of  general  cargo 
from  England  to  this  port.  The  following  articles  of  United  States 
manufacture  are  a  good  deal  used,  and  are  steadily  gaining  popularity, 
viz,  agricultural  implements,  stoves,  and  kitchen  ranges,  ha^ware,  edge 
tools,  cutlery,  sewing  machines,  house  furnishing  goods,  plated  wares, 
watches,  and  clocks. 

GEORGE  MITCHELL, 
United  States  Consular  Agent. 

United  States  Consular  AaENCY, 

Newcastle^  New  South  Wales,  September  5,  1881. 


utew  zeai^ahtd. 

Annual  r^ort  by  Consul  Qriffiny  of  Auckland. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Auckland,  Aug^ist  15,  1882. 

ABEA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  colony  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  two  large  and  several  small 
islands  lying  between  the  parallels  of  S^^  and  47^^  of  south  latitude. 
The  total  area  is  a  little  over  100,M)0  square  miles.    The  area  of  the 
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north  island  is  44,000  square  miles,  and  that  of  the  south  island  is 
55,000  square  miles.  The  ceustis  of  the  population  was  taken  on  the 
3d  of  April,  1881,  and  it  represents  the  ])opulation,  exclusive  of  Maoris 
or  natives,  to  be  489,702.  The  males  numbered  269,452,  the  females 
220,250.  Of  these  1,897  are  half  castes,  not  living  as  members  of  a 
Maori  tribe,  and  4,944  are  Chinese.  The  native  popuhition  of  the  colony 
is  set  down  at  44,099. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  population  in  the  various  provincial 
districts: 


ProTlncial  districts. 


Popalation,  April  3, 1881. 


Auckland 

Tsniiald 

Wellington 

Hawke'sBav 

Karlborongq 

Nelson 

Westland 

Canterbary 

Otago 

Cbatbam  Islands 

Tolal  popalation  of  colony  (ezolnslTe  of  Maoris) 
Aboriginal  natlTos  (Maoris) 

Total  population  of  New  Zealand 


Persona. 


Males. 


99, 
14. 
61, 
17, 
9. 
26. 
14, 
112, 
134. 


216 
852  I 
354  i 

354 ; 

304  I 
297  I 
782  , 
115 
186  ' 

242 ; 


489,702  , 
44,099 


54.020 
8.528 

82,764 
9,692 
6,257 

14, 985 
8,966 

60.579 

74.549 
162 


269.452 
24,870 


593,8011       298,822 

I 


Females. 


45.196 
6,824 

28,690 
7,662 
4,047 

11,862 
5,816 

51.686 

59,637 
80 


220,250 
19,729 


289,979 


IMMIGBATION. 

The  immigration  of  the  colony  between  July  1,  1880,  and  March  31, 
1881,  was  833,  including  416  Irish,  297  English,  and  114  Scotch. 

LANDS  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Lands  are  acquired  in  Few  Zealand  in  various  ways.  First,  by  ab- 
solute sale;  second,  by  leasing;  third,  by  deferred  payments;  and 
fourth,  by  what  is  called  the  homestead  system.  This  last  is  applicable 
only  to  the  provinces  of  Auckland  and  Westland.  The  report  of  the  sec- 
retary for  crown  lands  shows  that  during  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1881,  197,074  acres  of  land,  both  country,  town,  and  suburban,  were 
absolutely  disposed  of  for  cash,  land  scrip,  &c.;  the  revenue  derived 
being  £275,896  16«.  Id.  in  cash,  and  £10,158  11«.  Id.,  in  scrip.  Under 
the  deferred-payment  system  146,431  acres  were  disposed  of,  the  cash 
received  on  account  being  £53,706  12«.  Id.  From  the  12,382,614  acres 
held  under  lease  for  pastoria  purposes,  the  revenue  derived  was 
£117,803  2s.  6^.,  and  from  agricultural  leases  on  gold-fields,  £6,457  U.  Id.'^ 
£7,000  was  derived  from  miscellaneous  sources — coal  and  mineral  leases^ 
timber  licenses,  &c. — tbus  making  the  total  land  and  territorial  revenue 
for  the  year,  £460,863  12«.  6df.  During  the  financial  period,  ended 
March  31, 1880,  the  revenue  derived  by  the  government  from  tbe  public 
estate  was  £332,463.  Seventy-seven  persons  took  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  home  st^ad  act  and  selected  11,984  acres. 

FINANCIAL. 


From  the  budget  submitted  to  Parliament  9,t  the  last  session  by  the 
colonial  treasurer,  I  learn  that  the  gross  public  debt  of  the  colony  was 
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£29,165  50«.  lid,]  or,  on  deducting  the  accrued  8iDkiugfaiid»,X2,057,241, 
the  net  public  debt  was  £27,108,270.*  The  colonial  treasurer  in  his 
financial  statement  for  1880,  did  not  include  in  the  gross  debt  £992,000 
treasury  and  deficiency  bills  taken  out  of  moneys  at  the  credit  of  the 
public  works  fund,  or  the  £800,000  unsold  debentures  of  the  loan  of 
1870,  guaranteed  by  the  imperial  government.  As  £560,100  of  the  bills 
referred  to  were  disposed  of  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1881,  and 
advances  amounting  to  £300,000  have  been  obtained  on  the  security  of 
the  debentures,  these  sums  have  now  to  be  added  to  the  public  debt,  as 
on  March  31, 1880.  The  public  debt  has  been  further  increased  during 
the  year  by  the  conversion  of  £4,476,000  5  per  cent,  debentures  into 
£5,371,200  4  per  cent.  This  operation  resulted  in  an  increase  of  the 
debt  by  £895,200.  The  minister  for  public  works,  in  his  statement  de- 
livered on  the  9th  of  August  last,  said : 

With  regard  to  the  loan  expenditure,  however,  we  have  now  reachecl  the  period 
when  the  operation  of  the  pletlgeB  on  the  subject  of  further  borrowing,  which  were 
required  of  uh  in  1879,  are  to  be  practically  felt,  and  our  expenditure  on  public  works 
must  be  less  than  it  has  been  for  some  time  pasr-.  The  balance  remaining  of  the  pnl>- 
lic-works  fund  on  the  31st  March  last  was  £1,8B0,:{73 ;  of  this  snm  £645,793  is  absorbed 
by  the  expenditure  between  April  1  and  June  30  and  by  liabilities  irrespi'ctive  of 
native  land  purchases  outstanding  on  the  latter  date.  There  remains,  therefore,  but 
£1,214,580  available  for  additional  public  works  and  for  engagements  in  respect  of 
native  land  purchases.  For  the  last-named  purpose  £87,623  wul  be  required  during 
the  current  year,  and  £  100,000  should  be  reserved  for  further  liabilities. 

In  1870  the  total  public  debt  was  only  £7,064,300  (t;»,908,400)  and 
even  that  amount  was  subject  to  reductions  by  accrued  sinking  funds. 
In  that  year  the  public  works  policy  was  inaugurated.  It  consisted 
principally  in  borrowing  money  tbr  the  purpose  of  constructing  rail- 
ways, common  roads,  telegraphs,  lighthouses,  public  buildings,  &c., 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  gold  mines,  coal  fields,  and 
other  resources  of  the  country. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING. 

The  banking  system  of  Xew  Zealand  is  like  that  of  the  other  British 
colonies.  There  are  three  banks  which  originated  in  the  colony,  viz : 
The  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  the  National  Bank,  and  the  Oolonial  Bank. 
All  the  other  banks,  with  the  exception  of  several  small  local  ones,  are 
branches  of  English  and  Australian  banks  floated  to  do  business  in 
Australia. 

The  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  however,  does  more  than  one-half  of  the 
entire  banking  business  of  the  colony.  It  was  established  on  the  16th 
of  October,  1861,  in  Auckland,  and  a  few  months  later  branches  were 
opened  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  colony.  Its  success  was  such  that 
at  the  half  yearly  meeting  of  March,  1862,  its  deposits  and  circulation 
amounted  to  £400,000  ($1,920,000),  and  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  was 
declared,  and  £3,000  (f  14,400)  was  carried  to  the  reserve  fund.  A 
dividend  now  of  15  per  cent,  is  declared,  and  the  reserve  fund  is  over 
$3,000,000.  The  average  rate  of  exchange  on  London  is  buying  one- 
half  per  cent,  for  sixty  days,  and  selling  one-fourth  per  cent.  The  his 
tory  of  the  colonial  banks  of  Australasia  during  the  last  decade  is  a 
bright  record  of  substantial  progress  and  material  prosperity.  The  en- 
tire advances  of  the  banks  ten  years  «ago  amounted  to  £31,521,000;  they 
are  now  £71,340,000,  being  an  increase  of  £39,819,000.  In  the  same 
period  the  banks'  indebtedness  to  the  colonies  for  note  circulation  and 
deposits  has  increased  from  £33,527,000  to  £68,075,000,  and  their  assets 
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from  £42,824,000  to  £85,454,000.  TeD  years  ago  tbey  employed  of  their 
own  capital  and  reserves  £9,297,000,  whereas  they  now  employ  £17,378,- 
000.  Glancing  at  the  comparative  expansion  of  the  banks  of  the  various 
colonies,  we  find  that  New  Zealand  has  had  an  increase  of  from  £4,000,000 
to  £13,260,000  sterling;  Victoria,  from  £13,500,000  to £22,750,000;  New 
South  Wales,  from  £8,750,000  to  £21,000,000;  South  Australia,  from 
£2,750,000  to  £6,750,000;  Queensland,  from  £1,500,000  to  £5.250,000, 
and  Tasmania,  from  less  than  £1,000,000  to  £1,750,000.  The  liabilities 
of  the  banks,  chiefly  for  deposits,  show  this  progress:  New  Zealand, 
from  £4,750,000  to  £  10,000,000 ;  Victoria,  from  £  14,000,000  to  £22,000,000 ; 
New  South  Wales,  from  £10,000,000  to  £22,000,000;  South  Australia, 
from  £2,000,000  to  £5,500,000;  Queensland,  from  nearly  £2,000,000  to 
£5,000,000 ;  Tasmania,  from  over  £750,000  to  £2,750,000.  These  fig- 
ares  supply  food  for  reflection,  and  indeed  for  congratulation.  They 
also  show  the  enormous  strides  the  Australasian  colonies  are  making, 
and  open  up  an  almost  boundless  prospect  for  the  future. 

EXCHANGE. 

I  have  in  various  reports  to  the  Department  of  State  deplored  the 
absence  of  a  direct  exchange  between  New  York  and  the  Australasian 
colonies.  The  present  system  of  banking  is  a  very  inconvenient  one. 
Until  it  is  reformed  we  cannot  hope  for  any  radical  improvement  in  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries.  The  rate  of  exchange  be- 
tween here  and  New  York,  and  other  banking  expenses  connected  with 
the  importation  of  goods  from  the  United  States  to  New  Zealand,  ex- 
ceed 5  per  cent  over  and  above  the  cost  under  the  same  heading  upon 
London  transactions. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  during 
the  year  1881  was  £7,457,045.  The  total  duty  received  was  £1,421,609. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  colony  was  £6,060,866  against 
£6,;i52,692  for  the  year  1880.  The  chief  part  of  the  exports  consist  of 
wool.  The  gold  exported  amounted  to  £996,867.  The  v»}ne  of  export 
of  oats  was  £142,569;  wheat,  £745,739;  kauri  gum,  £253,778.  The 
bulk  of  this  last  article  goes  direct  to  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  ot  vapnish.  The  value  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments imported  into  the  colony  was£19,S98,  whilst  that  of  wire  fencing 
amounted  to  £81,667. 

EDVCATION. 

The  system  of  public  education  in  New  Zealand  was  established  by 
the  colonial  parliament  in  1877,  and  it  came  into  operation  the  1st  of 
January,  1878.  There  is  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  attendance  of 
the  iJupils,  but  its  enforcement  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  local  commit- 
tees. The  following  are  the  districts  constituted  by  the  act:  Aucklaiid, 
Taranaki,  Wanganni,  Wellington,  Hawse's  Bay,  Marlborough,  Nelson, 
North  Canterbury,  South  Canterbury,  Westland,  Otago,  and  South- 
land.   The  number  of  schools  in  operation  during  Lost  year  was  836. 
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The  appended  table  shows  the  position  of  the  schools  for  1880 : 


Educationnl  diatriots. 


Auckland 

Taranaki 

Wanganai 

Wellington 

Hawke^iBay 

Marlborangh 

Nelson 

^orth  Canterbury  . 
Soyth  Canterbury.. 
WMtland. 
Oti 


Dtaso  . 
Southlai 


Southland . 


s 
A 

193 
81 
65  , 

^  I 
36  I 

16 

65 

122 
29 
84 

152 
60 


s. 


SI 


II 


11,  839  I 
1, 147  1 
3,4U3  I 
4,685 
2.334  I 

883 
3,008 

12,233 
2,616 
2,447 

16,047 
3,765 


I 


Totals  for  1880 
ToUOs  for  1879  . 


817 


64,407 
58,788 


61.3 
87.0 
62.0 

109.  a  > 
64.8 
55.2 
56.8 

100.2  I 
90.2  I 
72.0 

105.5  > 
82.7  I 


413 
44 

102 
136 
78  ' 

97  ' 
891  . 
78, 
86  I 
411 
108 


ii 

>  3* 

<=^ 

28.7 

33.3 
34.5 

3ao 

S2.7 
31.0 
31.3 
33.5 
28.4 

3ft.a 

3S.0 


77.f  ^ 
7L9  ' 


1,971  ! 
1.973, 


32.7 
33.1 


Increase  . 


19 


5.91 


196 


—.4 


The  total  namber  of  papils  on  the  school  rolls  was  82,401,  and  of  these 
42,734  were  boys  and  39,667  were  girls.  The  subjects  of  instractioD 
were  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and  compositioD, 
geography,  history,  elementary  science,  drawing,  object  lessons,  vocal 
music,  needle-work,  and  domestic  economy.  The  total  exjtenditure  on 
account  of  the  schools  for  the  year  was  £424,581. 

The  teachers'  salaries  for  1880  amounted  to  £201,647.  The  total  num- 
ber of  scholarships  held  in  1880  was  115,  the  total  expenditure  thereon 
being  £3,6151  Ss.  Id.  The  numbers  on  the  rolls  of  secondary  schools,  for 
which  fees  vary  from  £8  to  £12  per  annum,  were  as  follows :  For  boys 
only,  Auckland  College  and  Grammar  School,  211 ;  Auckland  Church 
of  England  Grammar  School,  90 ;  Wauganui  Collegiate  School,  25 ; 
Napier  Trust  High  School,  45;  Nelson  College,  144:  Otago  High  School, 
205;  total,  720.  For  girls  only,  Auckland  Girls'  High  SchooL  235; 
Christ  Church  Girls'  High  School,  95;  Otago  High  School,  138;  South- 
land  High  School,  42 ;  total,  510.  For  boys  and  girls,  Thames  High 
School,  boys  14,  girls  20 ;  Wellington  College,  boys  82,  girls  13 ;  Tim- 
attu  High  School,  boys  42,  girls  49 ;  total,  220.  Grand  total  of  attend- 
ance at  the  secondary  schools  of  the  colony,  1,450. 

The  various  institutions  for  higher  education  are  affiliated  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Zealand,  which  is  empowered  by  royal  charter  to  confer 
degrees  ranking  with  those  of  the  best  universities  in  the  old  country. 
The  Otago  and  Canterbury  universities,  and  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments of  St.  John's  College,  Wesley  College,  and  Bishopdale  Col- 
lege qualify  students  entering  for  examination  for  degrees. 

THE  FORESTS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Dr.  Hector,  the  colonial  geologist,  estimates  the  area  of  forest  laud 
in  the  colony  at  20,000,000  acres.  The  estimate  of  forests  on  crown 
lands  is  10,000,000  acres ;  private  forests  (exclusive  of  native  property), 
5,000,000.  The  conversion  of  timber  at  saw-mills,  in  this  country  of 
wooden  houses,  although  already  and  comparatively  very  considerable, 
is  still  constantly  increasing. 
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The  number  of  saw-mills  in  the  colony  was  204  in  1879.  The  number 
now  is  about  250.  ^he  average  yearly  supply  from  each  of  these  mills 
may  be  approximately  estimated  at  1,000,000  superficial  feet,  or,  say, 
about  250,000,000  superficial  feet  as  the  total  of  the  present  annual 
product.  (In  1876  the  outturn  of  25  saw-mills  in  the  Auckland  district 
was  officially  reported  to  be  46,000,000  superficial  feet  yearly.)  The 
quantity  of  timber  yearly  cut  down  for  purposes  other  than  those  of  the 
saw-mill  is  enormous  and  could  not  be  estimated  at  tess  than  the  cubic 
volume  of  the  sawn  timber.  The  sawn  and  round  timber  annually  sup- 
]»lied  out  of  the  forests  of  the  colony  would  together  represent  a  cubic 
volume  equal  to  400,000,000  superficial  feet  of  timber.  The  average 
market  value  of  sawn  timber  at  Auckland,  Wellington,  Dunedin,  and 
Invercargill  is  about  $3.12  per  100  superficial  feet. 

The  conservancy  of  crown  forest  in  the  interest  of  the  future  supply 
of  timber  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  under  the  provisions  of 
the  land  act  the  government  has  ample  administrative  powers  for  the 
purpose.  The  secretary  for  crown  lands,  in  his  last  annual  report, 
says: 

The  fuost  e£fectaal  way  of  utilizing  and  conserving  the  forests  of  the  country  would 
be  to  induce  a  rise  in  the  price  of  timber.  But  the  conservancy  would  not  be  pro- 
moted by  any  artificial  rise  occasioned  by  impost  or  tax ;  indeed,  this  would  be  likely 
to  have  the  contrary  effect,  as  there  would  be  less  demand  for  the  timber  ia  the  col- 
ony and  for  export,  and,  oDusequently,  less  inducement  to  bring  it  to  market.  The 
rise  in  price  to  operate  beneficially  must  proceed  from  the  greater'  demand  for  the 
article.  With  the  view  of  inducing  this  the  department  has  been  in  correspondence 
with  firms  largely  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  proposals  have  been  made  towards  open- 
ing a  trade  with  £urope  in  the  timbers  of  the  colony. 

During  1880  £50,958  worth  of  timber  was  exported  from  the  colony. 
The  various  kinds  and  their  values  were  as  follows:  Baulk,  154,592 
feet,  £386;  firewood,  81  tons,  £38;  laths,  649  bundles,  £34;  shingles, 
69,240  in  number,  £50;  logs  and  piles,  2,532  in  number,  £10,820;  sawn, 
dressed,  5,136,789  feet,  £28,919;  sawn,  undressed,  2,474,778  feet, 
£11,402;  other  kinds,  559  packages,  £309. 

SHIPPING. 

The  shipping  interest  of  New  Zealand  is  unusually  large,  and  Auck- 
land, as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table,  appears  to  take  the  lead 
of  all  the  other  ports  of  the  colony. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
at  the  various  ports  of  the  colony  during  the  year  1880. 

Table  dhowing  the  number,  tonnage,  and  crews  of  vessels  entered  inwards  at  the  several  ports 
of  New  Zealand  during  the  year  1880. 


Port  of  arriyaL 


Aurklaod  ... 
Onehanga  .. 

Tbamea 

RlIRMll 

HooKonal... 

Kaipara 

Poverty  Bay 
Wmipinol .. 
WaUlBgton  . 
Vapier ...... 


With  cargoes. 


207 

123,480 

48 

315 

1,301 

265 

825 

fi« 

00 

91 

63.287 

13 

2,880 

InlMllaat 


I 


3 

300 

22 

"X  — 



4 

1,086 

34 

:::::::::::::::: 

1 

1,101 

50 

TotaU. 


210 
1 
1 
4 
1 
7 
1 
1 

02 
12 


123,786 

48 

315 

1,301 

265 

1,011 

56 

00 

64,888 

2.- 


I 


6,503 

3 

10 

121 

22 

60 

5 

6 

1,005 
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Table  showing  the  number,  i<mnage,  and  crews  of  vessels  entered,  ^c. — Continued. 


;  s. 

'  1 

^ith  cargoes. 

In  ballast 

1: 

1                             1 

1 

1 

18 

14 
130  ' 

24 

16 
117 

70  , 

Totals. 

1 

4,685 

671 

2.238 

5,029 

77,891 

5,268 

3.410 

00.019 

42.015 

Port  of  arrival. 

4,685 

671 

2,238 

5.029 

78,120 

5,268 

8,410 

58,887 

41.119 

1 

i 
157 
27 
85 

311  , 

2,117  i 

190 

117 

1.741 

2.564 

• 

Nelson 

Westport 

Oroymoatli 

Hokitlka 

1      12 

...J       4 

::::!  IJ 

....      126 
....       24 
....       16 
....      115 
69 

157 
311 

Lytt«lBon 

Timani 

Oftmani . . 

4 

4.271 


89 

2.20e 
190 

117 

Dunedin 

BlofT  Harbor 

2 

1 

122  • 

896 

14 
22 

1.756 

2.56e 

Totals,  1880 

....     715 

387.899 

15.108 

15 

7,776 

"Tuts  " 

231 

780 

395.675 

15.33» 

Totals,  1879 

883 

469,862 

16,804  ' 

11 

156 

894 

473,940 

16,900 

VESSELS  REGISTERED  BELONGING  TO   EACH  PORT. 

Table  showing  the  number  aud  tonnage  of  the  registered  vessels  (dis- 
tinguishing sailing  and  steam)  which  belonged  to  each  of  the  ports  of 
New  Zealand  on  the  3l8t  December,  1880 : 


Port. 


Auckland . . . 

Napier 

Wellington 

Kelson , 

Lyttelton  .. 
Dunedin  . . . 
Invercargill 

Total 


Vessels. 


216 
6 
37 
18 


78 
13 


Tons. 


14,477  1 

552  I 

6.  578 

599 

20.049  ' 

7,695 

1.091  . 


Steamers. 

Tons. 

50 
7 

17 
8 
8 

34 

2,531 
205 

1.884 
635 
C30 

9,606 

434 


51.039 


125 


15.27 


ZOOLOGY. 

The  history  of  the  fauna  of  New  i^ealand  is  highly  interesting,  from 
the  fact  that  the  sole  representative  of  the  terrestrial  mammalia  is  a 
small  rat,  which,  it  is  said,  was  brought  here  from  Hawaika«  The 
species  is  now  almost  extinct.  There  is  a  Maori  or  native  proverb  tiial 
the  Paheka  (European)  rat  has  eaten  up  the  Maori  rat;  so  will  the  Eu- 
ropeans destroy  the  Maoris. 

The  marine  mammalia  are  represented  by  the  whale,  dolphin,  gram- 
pus, bottlednose  seal,  sea-lion,  and  sea-bear. 

The  edible  fish  SkTepatiki,  or  flat-fish,  schnapper,  mullet,  kahatcaij  ami 
gurnard.  The  hapukay  barracoatay  and  rock-cod  are  not  unfreqnently 
met  with. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty- five 'diflferent  varieties  of  birds  in 
the  colony,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  land  birds.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved that  the  moaj  a  gigantic,  wingless,  bird,  is  extinct,  notwithstand- 
ing the  evidence  of  the  natives  to  the  contrary,  although  there  is  strong- 
rciison  to  believe  that  its  disappearance  is  of  a  recent  date.  If  any  are 
living,  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  primeval  solitudes  of  western  Otago, 
protected  by  the  natural  fortalices  of  precipice  and  glacier.  The  kiwi  {ap- 
t€ryx)j  another  large  wingless  bird  is  also  becomingextinct.  Itisoovered 
with  hairy  feathers,  and  is  highly  prized  by  the  natives  on  account  of 
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its  skilly  which  is  used  for  making  mats.  There  are  six  different  varie- 
ties of  parrots  and  a  large  number  of  songsters ;  the  most  notable  of 
which  are  the  tui  and  the  korimako.  The  former  is  often  used  as  a 
household  pet,  and  imitates  domestic  noises.  The  latter,  the  korimako^ 
is  the  bell-bird  of  Few  Zealand ;  its  notes  resemble  the  clear,  prolonged 
ringing  of  a  silver  bell.  Ducks  and  pigeons  are  found  in  great  abund- 
ance. 

New  Zealand,  like  Ireland,  is  destitute  of  snakes.  The  only  ven- 
omoas  insects  are  the  katipo,  a  species  of  spider,  and  the  centipede,  and 
it  is  said  that  people  are  seldom  bitten  by  them.  At  all  events,  no  fatal 
case  has  ever  been  recorded. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Auckland,  N.  Z.,  August  15,  1882. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Annual  report  by  Gansular-Agent  Smith,  for  the  colony  of  South  Australia. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Port  AdelaidCy  February,  1882. 

progress  of  the  colony. 

It  is  satifactory  to  be  able  to  report  from  year  to  year  that  the  colony 
is  making  substantial  progress,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  draw- 
back of  a  bad  harvest  or  a  depressed  copper  market. 

During  the  past  year  the  colony  has  made  considerable  advancement 
in  material  prosperity  in  spite  of  both  these  unfortunate  circumstances. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  difficult  to  account  for  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  increased  general  prosperity,  when  two  such  important 
industries  as  wheat-growing  and  copper*mining  were  in  a  depressed 
condition. 

There  is  no  doubt  it  is  owing  in  part  to  the  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  money,  and  to  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  and  the  steady 
pushing  forward  of  railways  and  other  reproductive  works  throughout 
the  country. 

The  general  industry  and  thrift  of  the  colonists  enable  them  to  take 
advantage  of  everything  that  tends  to  assist  their  individual  efforts, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  interior  of  this  vast  country  is  proceeding  with 
wonderful  rapidity. 

At  the  ssvme  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  as  regards  wheat-growing 
the  seasons  beyond  a  certain  limit  to  the  north  of  the  capital,  Adelaide, 
are  too  uncertain  in  the  matter  of  rainfall,  and  many  farmers  have,  by 
sad  experience,  learned  that  in  some  cases  it  is  useless  to  contend  against 
nature. 

The  average  wheat  produce  of  the  colony  has  diminished  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  and  in  the  more  remote  districts  farming  is  found 
not  to  pay,  in  spite  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  railway  carriage  to  get 
the  wheat  cheaply  to  a  port  of  shipment. 

Population. — Perhaps  the  first  item  to  mention  in  a  report  of  this  kind 
should  be  the  population  of  the  colony.  The  estimate  given  in  my  last 
report,  to  the  end  of  1880,  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-two  souls,  would  appear  to  have  been  below  the  mark. 
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From  a>  carefully  coDducted  census  of  the  population  taken  on  April  3, 
1881,  just  three  months  later,  gave  the  number,  279,865  whites  and 
6,346  aborigines ;  together,  286,211,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years 
of  68,987,  or  31.67  per  cent.  Of  the  total  population  there  were  153,008 
males  and  133,203  females.  The  probable  population  of  the  colony  at 
the  close  of  1881  would  not  be  far  short  of  300,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  relative  increase  of  the  diferent  colo- 
nies during  the  past  decade.  That  of  South  Australia  has  been  50  per 
cent. ;  that  of  New  South  Wales  48  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Victoria  17 
per  cent. 

Births  and  deaths. — The  statistics  of  births  and  deaths  for  the  year 
are  as  follows:  Births:  Males,  5,502;  females,  5,206;  total,  10,708. 
Deaths:  Males,  2,223;  females,  1,789;  total,  4,012;  leaving  a  balance  of 
births  over  deaths  of  6,696,  or  346  more  than  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  in  the  preceding  year;  but  as  there  were  446  fewer  births  in  1881 
than  in  1880,  the  proportion  shows  a  much  smaller  death  rate  last  year. 
The  marriage  returns  cannot  be  made  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  for  some 
weeks  to  come.    The  number,  roughly  estimated,  is  about  2,300. 

Idve  stock. — In  the  year  1881  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
all  classes  of  live  stock  in  the  colony.  Sheep  increased  from  6,140,396 
in  1880  to  6,463,897  in  1881;  horned  cattle,  from  266,217  to  307,177; 
horses,  from  130,052  to  157,912 ;  pigs,  from  90,548  to  131,011;  and  goats, 
from  11,277  to  15,177;  these  were  the  numbers  at  the  date  of  the  last 
census  (April  3, 1881). 

Area. — ^The  total  area  of  land  in  the  colony  alienated  from  the  Grown 
at  the  close  of  1881  was  12,793,059  acres,  leaving  unalienated  565,568,541 
acres.  The  total  area  of  land  alienated  during  the  year  1881  was3,580,644i 
acres;  the  total  revenue  derived  from  the  land  during  the  year  being 
£639,115,  or  £42,2 1 5  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  total  sales  of  land 
for  cash  were  34,138  acres  for£64,914.  The  total  area  of  land  sold  on 
credit  was  597,147^  acres,  the  purchase  money  for  which  amounted  to 
£710,037;  the  deposit  paid  on  which  was  £71,036. 

Land  under  cultivation  in  1881  amounted  to  2,574,480  acres,  showing 
an  increase  of  303,422  acres  over  the  previous  year.  Of  this  area,  that 
under  wheat  was  fully,  in  round  numbers,  2,000,000  of  acres,  from  which 
the  small  return  of  about  11,000,000  of  bushels  is  expected,  or  an  average 
of  5}  to  5S  bushels  per  acre.  The  probable  total  quantity  will  be  about 
3,400,000  bushels  more  than  the  previous  year's  harvest;  the  quantity 
available  for  export  is  not  likely  to  exceed  180,000  tons.  The  area  of 
land  under  cultivation  is  nearly  150  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago. 

The  estimate  given  in  last  year's  report  of  the  total  area  under  culti- 
vation was  a  very  close  approximation,  being  23,422  acres  within  the 
actual  amount. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  Hhe  area  of  land  under  other 
crops  than  wheat,  until  the  official  returns  are  published  in  April  or  May, 
as  the  acreage  of  barley,  oats,  pease,  &c.,  varies  very  considerably  from 
year  to  year.  In  1880-'81  there  were  272,567  acres  under  hay ;  13,074  of 
barley.  The  land  held  under  pastoral  leases  comprises  220,500  square 
miles. 

Public  works  have  been  rapidly  pushed  ahead  during  the  last  year ; 
320  miles  of  railway  have  been  completed  and  opened  since  December, 
1880,  making  a  graud  total  now  in  work  of  984  miles,  or  one  mile  to  every 
305  head  of  the  population,  whereas  last  year  it  was  one  mile  of  raU 
to  every  422  head  of  the  population.  There  are,  in  addition  to  the  lines 
already  open,  146}  miles  authorized  or  in  course  of  construction. 
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Of  the  lines  opened  for  trafiSc,  273^  miles  are  on  the  5  feet  3  inches 
gauge  and  710^  on  the  3  feet  6  inches  gange.  This  break  of  gauge  has 
proved  to  be  a  great  blander,  though  probably  the  5  feet  3  inches  gauge 
was  not  the  best  that  might  have  been  selected  in  the  first  instance. 
Had  the  best  English  gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches  been  adopted  at  first  a 
great  deal  of  expense  might  have  been  saved,  and  probably  the  break 
of  gauge,  which  has  since  caused  so  much  inconvenience,  would  never 
have  b^n  proposed.  Nearly  all  the  new  lines  are  now  being  constructed 
on  the  3  feet  6  inches  gauge. 

While  the  railways  have  been  the  principal  public  works  carried  out, 
they  have  not  been  the  only  ones ;  a  good  deal  has  been  done  in  extend- 
ing our  system  of  water  supply. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  city  and  suburbs  and  the 
growth  of  our-  shipping  trade  have  necessitated  arrangements  for  a 
larger  supply  of  water  from  various  reservoirs  in  the  hills,  and  50  miles 
of  new  water-mains  have  been  laid.  The  population  of  the  district 
served  by  these  works  is  nearly  90,000.  The  Hope  Valley  reservoir 
has  had  a  depth  of  46  feet  of  water,  which  gives  a  capacity  of  663^000,000 
of  gallons.  The  other  reservoir  at  Thomdon  Park  contains  138,000,000 
of  gallons.  At  the  important  northern  ports,  Augusta  and  Pirio,  the 
new  mains  are  nearly  completed,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
collecting  an  increased  supply  of  water  from  springs  in  the  hills  beyond 
those  towns.  At  Kapunda  and  Oawler,  two  of  the  oldest  provincial 
towns  in  the  colony,  reservoirs  have  been  constructed.  That  at  Ka- 
punda, depending  on  the  supply  collected  from  surface  drainage,  is 
nearly  dry;  that  at  Oawler  is  built  of  concrete  and  supplied  from  a  well 
by  means  of  steam-pumping  machinery.  The  reservoir  holds  only 
250,000  gallons,  but  the  supply  obtainable  from  the  well  is  considered 
practically  inexhaustible.  In  other  localities  near  the  city  auxiliary  res- 
ervoirs have  been  constructed  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  the  water 
pressure.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  a  powerful  boring  machine, 
imported  from  England,  has  been  erected  in  the  yard  of  the  water- works 
department,  at  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city.  This  machine  com- 
bines the  diamond  drill  with  a  sort  of  shell-auger  arrangement,  for  bor- 
ing through  the  softer  strata.  It  is  capable  of  boring  a  hole  12  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  perfect  boring  machines 
yet  invented.  It  is  said  to  be  at  present  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  total  amounts  expended  during  1881  by  the  hydraulic  engineers' 
department  was  £216,000,  of  which  £141,000  was  for  water-works  and 
£75,000  on  the  city  sewers.  The  main  sewers  are  now  completed  and 
many  of  the  street  sewers  also.  The  principal  sewage  has  for  more  than 
twelve  months  been  flowing  through  the  mains  to  the  sewage  farm,  about  8 
miles  from  the  city.    The  scheme  so  far  has  proved  completely  successful. 

A  considerable  sum  has  been  appropriated  by  the  government  to  be 
expended  in  providing  wells,  dams,  and  reservoirs  for  water  in  the  far 
interior  of  the  colony,  which  is  unfortunately  deficient  in  rivers  or  springs. 
The  amount  of  £250,000  has  been  put  down  for  these  important  works, 
but  probably  not  more  than  one-third  of  it  will  be  expended  during  the 
current  year.  Street  tramways  are  being  extended  through  thesuburbs, 
and  generally  prove  paying  speculations.  The  increase  of  traffic  which 
follows  their  construction  is  surprising. 

A  large  number  of  handsome  and  costly  buildings  for  commercial  and 
private  purposes  have  been  erected  during  the  year,  and  every  month 
witnesses  some  improvement  in  the  architectural  appearance  of  Adelaide. 
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Referring  again  to  the  outer-harbor  scheme,  for  the  accommodation 
of  large  ocean  steamers  not  requiring  to  come  into  i>ort.  Conflicting  in- 
terests, however,  have  caused  any  practicable  scheme  to  be  abandoned. 

ExportH, — ^The  exports  for  1881  show  a  considerable  falling  off  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  the  figures  being  respectively 
j&4,624.930  and  i&5,574,505. 

The  imports  for  the  two  years  were  (1881)  £5,377,517  and  (1880) 
£5,581,497.  The  deficient  harvest  of  last  year  caused  a  difference  in 
the  exports  of  breadstuffs  alone  to  the  value  of  £1,142,148,  the  total 
value  of  breadstuffs  exported  in  1881  being  only  £1,324,426,  as  against 
£2,466,574  in  1880. 

The  export  of  wool  was  somewhat  lessy  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
prove  the  produce  of  the  year  to  be  smaller,  as  the  export  in  the  year 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  facility  of  river  communication,  and 
of  cartage  from  the  far  interior. 

The  wool  exported  in  1881  was  137,177  bales,  valued  at  £1,883,362,  as 
against  148,734  bales,  worth  £2,065,156,  in  1880. 

The  export  of  minerals,  though  still  very  low  in  comparison  with  that 
of  former  years,  when  copper  was  at  a  higher  price,  shows  a  little  im- 
provement on  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  these  exports  in  1881 
and  1880  were,  respectively,  £415,796  and  £346,147,  but  even  the  larger 
amount  of  last  year  was  barely  over  half  what  it  was  in  the  year  1866. 
The  progress  of  mineral  discovery,  however,  has  received  a  great  impetus 
during  the  past  twelve  mouths,  and  further  reference  will  be  made  to 
this  presently. 

The  wine  export  of  1881,  though  still  much  smaller  in  amount  than 
what  the  colony  is  capable  of  producing,  showed  an  increase  of  more 
than  50  per  cent,  over  that  of  1880,  the  respective  values  being  stated 
at  £12,724  and  £8,244.  The  quantity  exported  in  1881  was,  however, 
much  larger,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  discrepancy  in  the  pro- 
portionate value,  especially  as  the  quality  of  the  native  wines  is  im- 
proving every  year.  The  quantities  exporteil  were  63,308  gallons  iii 
1881  and  29,650  gallons  in  1880,  in  which  year  the  statistical  returns  iu 
April  gave  the  acreage  in  vineyards  as  4,337,  and  the  quantity  of  wine 
made  as  500,955  gallons. 

At  the  annual  wine  show,  open  to  all  nations,  held  in  Adelaide  in 
January,  1882,  the  improvement  in  the  South  Australian  wines  wa$ 
very  marked,  and  there  was  not  one  exhibit  of  inferior  quality.  In  for- 
mer years  occasionally  many  samples  have  been  condemned  by  the 
judges.  The  wines  produced  are  of  almost  all  classes,  from  the  light 
wines,  like  those  of  France  and  Germany,  to  the  stronger  and  richer 
products  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  the  South  Australian  wines  are 
rapidly  competing  with  those  of  the  older  continental  countries,  while 
for  parity  they  are  far  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  those  imported  from 
British  manufacturers. 

Banks  and  banMng. — The  savings-bank  returns  to  the  end  of  the  finan- 
cial year,  June  30, 1881,  show  a  marked  improvement,  which  is  a  toler- 
ably sure  index  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people ;  the  following 
is  a  summary : 

Number  of  new  accounts  opened  during  the  year,  8,481,  being  1,025 
more  than  the  new  accounts  opened  in  the  previous  year.  IJumber 
of  depositors  at  the  close  of  the  year,  37,742,  showing  an  increase  of 
3,455.  Amount  deposited  during  the  year,  £823,259,  being  an  increase 
of  £218,622  over  the  previous  year.  Amount  drawn  out,  £662,433,  or 
£45,412  in  advance  of  1880.  Amount  of  depositors' balances  at  the 
close  of  1881,  £1,249,467,  or  £215,510  more  than  in  1880.    Averajre 
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amount  at  credit  of  each  depositor,  £3«3  2s.  Id,,  or  £2  lis.  3d.  higher 
than  in  1880.  Amount  of  reserve  fund,  the  same,  £30,000.  Total 
funds  in  savings  bank  at  the  end  of  the  year,  £1,288,449,  or  £216,757 
over  previous  year.  The  amount  lent  on  mortgage  is  £580,458,  or  an 
increase  of  £70,210.  Government  and  corporation  securities  held  by 
the  bank  amount  to  £322,109^  or  £3,016  more  than  in  1880.  The  inter- 
est allowed  depositors  on  their  daily  balance  was  5^  per  cent,  and  that 
charged  on  loans  6  per  cent. 

The  South  Australian  savings  bank  has  55  agencies  throughout  the 
colony,  chietiy  in  connection  with  the  post  and  telegraph  oiBces.  There 
are  nine  other  banking  establishments  trading  in  the  colony,  four  of 
which  are  local  institutions,  if  we  include  the  Bank  of  South  Australia, 
which,  though  formed  originally  in  London  and  with  English  capital, 
confines  its  business  chiefly  to  the  colony;  of  these  '*the  Town  and  Coun- 
try Bank"  only  commenced  business  on  December  1, 1881,  and  appears 
likely  to  become  very  successful.  The  other  local  banks  are,  the  Bank 
of  Adelaide  and  the  Commercial  Bank  of  South  Australia.  These  four 
banks  have  50  branches  throughout  the  country.  Tlie  others  are  the 
National  Bank  of  Australasia,  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  the  English, 
Scottish  and  Australian  chartered  Bank,  the  Union  Bank,  and  the  Bank 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  nine  banks  have  137  branch  establishments 
throughout  the  colony,  no  country  township  where  a  reasonable  amount 
of  business  can  be  done  being  without  one.  These,  with  the  savings 
bank,  give  one  banking  establishment  to  every  1,562  head  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  oflBcial  banking  returns  of  the 
above  nine  establishments  for  the  last  quarter  of  1881,  which  show  a 
large  increase  of  business :  The  total  average  value  of  notes  in  circulation 
was  £525,264;  bills,  £15,427 ;  deposits  bearing  interest,  £2,799,300;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  deposits  £4,942,554.  The  total  average  liabilties,  £5,555,593 ; 
total  average  assets,  £8,414,743. 

Telegraphs, — The  telegraph  department  is  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  colony  alone  and  unaided  undertook  the 
gigantic  work  of  stretching  a  line  of  wire  for  2,000  miles  across  this  con- 
tinent, about  1,400  miles  of  the  distance  being  wild  and  comparatively 
unknown  country,  inhabited  by  tribes  of  treacherous  savages.  The  hea 
of  the  telegraph  and  post-office  department,  Charles  Todd,  esq.,  C.  M,  G. 
took  an  active  part  in  superintending  the  construction  of  the  great  over- 
land telegraph  line  and, can  justly  claim  a  fair  share  of  the  credit  due  to 
such  an  undertaking. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  now  erected  in  the  territory  of  South 
Australia  is  4,946  miles ;  and  of  wire,  7,227^  miles.  The  number  of  cable 
messages  received  in  the  colony  during  1881,  was  3,173,  and  of  messages 
forwarded  from  the  colony  2,363,  being  together  637  in  excess  of  those  of 
the  previous  year.  The  number  of  local  messages  transmitted  within  the 
<;olony  was  458,536,  and  of  inter-colonial  messages  with  the  other  colo- 
nies, i37,030.  The  cash  received  by  the  department  in  payment  for  the 
above  was  £37,391,  being  £16,809  more  than  the  previous  year.  The 
gross  value  of  the  inter-colonial  cable  traffic  passing  through  South 
Australia  was  £208,808,  of  which  the  proportion  belonging  to  the  colony 
was  £23,142,  making  the  net  returns  of  the  South  Australian  telegraph 
£60,533.  There  are  now  165  stations  opened  in  the  colony,  being  9  more 
than  in  1880.  There  are  466  post-offices  in  South  Australia,  besides  the 
general  post-office,  and  128  money -orders  offices.  Telephone  lines  are 
being  erected  between  the  city  and  five  of  the  principal  suburban  towns. 

International  Exhibition. — Amongst  the  noteworthy  events  of  1881,  the 
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Adelaide  InterDational  Exhibition  must  not  be  omitted,  although  it  was 
not  on  so  grand  a  scale  as  those  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and 
was  got  up  by  private  enterprise. 

Kot  only  did  manufacturers  and  exhibitors  from  the  neighboring  colo- 
nies come  forward,  but  American,  British,  and  foreign  manufacturers 
also,  until  the  aifair  assumed  very  respectable  dimensions  and  grew  to 
a  far  bigger  thing  than  the  most  sanguine  at  first  anticpated.  Doubt- . 
less  the  exhibition  will  not  only  exercise  a  useful  educational  influence  * 
upon  the  people,  but  it  will  tend  to  the  advancement  of  South  Australia 
in  commerce  and  manufactures,  science,  and  art. 

The  city  of  Adelaide  was  never  before  so  crowded  with  visitors.  The 
.government  granted  the  valuable  concession  of  cheap  excursion  fares  by 
all  railways  throughout  the  colony ;  the  coaches  were  constantly  loaded 
with  passengers,  while  from  moderate  distances  the  people  came  in  their 
•own  conveyances.  Coasting  steamers  did  a  good  trade  in  carrying  pas- 
•sengers,  and  from  first  to  last  the  numbers  that  visited  the  exhibition 
were  over  276,000 — ^nearly  equal  to  the  entire  population  of  the  colony. 

AMERICAN  EXHIBITORS. 

The  exhibits  from  the  United  States,  as  usual,  attracted  very  marked 
attention.    The  following  were  the  awards: 

GOLD  MEDALS. 

Horseshoe  nails. — Olobe  Nail  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  The  official  re- 
port states  them  to  be  far  superior  to  anything  before  exhibited. 

Tobacco.— W.  F.  Blackwell  &  Co.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Hingham  manila  cordage. — M.  F.  Whiton  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  The 
same  exhibitors  showed  cotton  duck  and  navy  canvas,  and  manila  har- 
vest twine,  for  each  of  which  they  gained  a  gold  medal  and  the  highest 
possible  commendation. 

Time  globes. — Messrs.  Jnvet  &  Co.  specially  commended  ]  also  the  rel- 
ative time  globes,  both  exhibits  gaining  gold  medals. 

Veterinary  medicine  chest — Ermo  Sander,  Ph.  D.,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  first 
and  special  prize. 

Self-acting  shade,  rollers. — Stewart  Hartshorn,  486  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Barb  steel-wire  fencing. — S.  Reeve,  president  Eailway  Barb  Fencing 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Black  and  colored  printing  inks. — H.  D.  Wade  &  Co.,  117  Fulton  street, 
New  York. 

HilPs  Manual  of  Social  and  Business  Forms. — ^Moses  Warren  &  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Millpicks. — John  C.  Higgins,  165  West  Kinzie,  Chicago,  111. 

Dixon^s  American  graphite  pencils. — ^Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

India-rubber  bands^  sharpeners^  and  pencil  rubbers  with  erasers,  ^l^her- 
hard  Faber,  New  York. 

Gold  pens  and  pencil  causes. — ^Leroy  W.  Fairchild,  New  York. 

Railway-ticket  punches. — ^Warren  Hill,  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  American  Mail  and  Export  Journal^  the  American  Stationery  the 
Paper  Trade  Journal^  and  other  publications. — Howard  Lockwood,  Lock- 
wood  Press,  74  Duane  street.  New  York,  who  also  exhibited  specimens 
of  wood  engraving,  photo-electrotypography,  and  sundry  publications. 
Commendation  and  gold  medals,  and  gold  medals  for  all.  H.  Lockwood, 
five  gold  medals  altogether.  ^ 
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Ledger  and  linen  record  paper. — ^Byron  Weston,  Dalton,  Mass. 
Perfumery^  toilet  soapsy  dtc. — Eastmap  Bros.,  Marble  street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Iron  turbine  wind  engines. — ^Mast,  Foos  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

SILVER  MEDALS.  WITH  DIPLOMAS. 

Sisal  cordage. — M.  F.  Whiton  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
Time  globes  as  scientific  and  philosophical  instruments. — Jewet  &  Go.^ 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 
Cosmetics. — Eastman  &  Bros.,  Marble  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Map  of  the  city  of  New  York. — Gait  &  Hoy,  publishers,  New  York. 
BusselPs  common-sense  binder. — Williams,  Shilling  &  Co.,  New  York. 

BRONZE  MEDALS.  WITH  DIPLOMAS. 

The  Miller^s  Journal. — Howard  Lockwood,  New  York. 

Ma^xWs  patent  binders  and  staple  press. — Holmes,  Booth  &  Hayden,. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Remington^ s  patent  type  writer. — Honorable  mention. 

Shnving  cream. — Eastman  Bros.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  were  also  awarded  honorable  mention:  Valentine^s  var- 
nishes; Agricultural  implements^  the  Osborne,  and  the  Walter  A.  Wood 
harvesters,  McOorma<;k. 

The  following  letter  was  forwarded  on  behalf  of  nearly  all  the  above 
exhibitors,  by  their  representative,  Mr.  John  Hogan : 

Adelaide  Exhibition,  1881. 
Jacob  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  J.  P., 

Consular  agent.  United  Statee,  Port  Adelaide : 
Dear  Sir  :  As  exhibitors  in  the  Amerioan  court,  you  will  oblige  us  by  kindly  con- 
veying  to  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  in  South  Australia  our  appreciation 
of  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  extended  to  our  representative  at  the  late  exhibition. 
We  also  recognize  the  mtelliffeut  and  impartial  manner  in  which  the  Judges  made 
their  awards ;  the  courtesy  of  the  customs  officials,  the  vigilaBce  of  the  police,  and 
the  orderly  demeanor  of  the  visitors  and  population  generally. 
Yours,  faithfully, 
(Here  followed  the  names  of  the  exhibitors.) 

Id  a  private  letter,  Mr.  Hogan  says : 

I  am  very  well  satisfied,  as  I  have,  on  behalf  of  ray  principals,  established  some  sound 

and  influential  agencies.     I  recognize  your  kindness  and  courtesy,  as  well  as  your 

ability  to  represent  the  United  States.    Accept  mv  best  thanks,  and  wishing  you  a 

happy  New  Tear,  with  a  length  of  years  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  great  republic. 

Yours,  faithfully, 

JOHN  HOGAN. 

Revenue. — The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1882,  is  estimated 
at  £2,068,720,  and  the  expenditure  at  £2,110,885,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
£94,441. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  colony  amounts  to  £11,196,400  net,  after  de- 
ducting all  the  repayments  that  have  been  made ;  this  is  equal  to  about 
£37  per  head  of  the  population — no  very  heavy  indebtedness,  consider- 
ing that  the  money  has  been  expended  in  reproductive  works,  which 
have  increased  the  national  wealth,  and  which  return  more  than  the 
interest  on  the  bonds. 

Education. — ^Tho  system  of  education  carried  on  in  the  colony  is  "  free, 
secular,  and  compulsory."  At  least  free  to  the  few  who  cannot  aflford  to 
pay  6d.  a  week  for  children  over  eight  years  of  age  and  M.  for  younger 
ones.    The  returns  to  the  end  of  1880,  the  latest  published,  show  that  at 
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that  period  there  were  208  public  schools  and  162  provisional  schools; 
the  number  of  teachers  employed  was  353  males  and  484  females ;  the 
number  of  scholars  was  36,277,  of  whom  the  regular  average  attendance 
was  64  per  cent.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  in  teachers'  salaries  was 
j&86,683,  and  for  school  buildings  £36,710,  a  large  number  of  handsome 
school-houses  having  been  erected  throughout  the  colony. 

Gold  discoveries, — During  the  past  year  public  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  fact  that  gold  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  colony. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Austin,  the  author  of  a  work  on  "The  Mines  and  Minerals 
of  South  Australia,"  and  of  the  chapter  on  the  mines  of  the  colony  iu 
the  book  published  by  government,  and  distributed  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  in  1876,  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  for  a  long  time  endeavored  to  arouse  the  public  to  the  desirability 
of  testing  the  auriferous  quartz  reefs  existing  in  the  colony.  About 
twelve  months  ago  he  was  rewarded  by  seeing  two  or  three  gold-mining 
companies  started  and  commence  working.  Public  interest  was  again 
aroused  throughout  the  country  and  several  discoveries  of  vahie  were 
made,  placing  beyond  a  doubt  the  fact  that  gold,  chiefly  in  quartz  reefs, 
though  here  and  there  a  little  alluvial,  is  to  be  found  over  a  very  wide 
area  in  the  colony. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

The  subject  of  a  transcontinental  railway  from  Port  Augusta,  an  im- 
portant shipping  port  200  miles  north  of  Adelaide,  to  Port  Darwin,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  continent,  has  again  been  mooted  by  capital- 
ists, who  would  undertake  to  construct  a  railway  across  the  continent 
in  return  for  the  cession  of  alternate  blocks  of  land  every  mile  or  two 
miles  along  the  line,  which  proposition  is  still  in  abeyance  with  the  gov- 
ernment. 

One  of  the  most  important  practical  acts  ever  done  by  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Australia  was  the  establishment  of  a  forest  board,  by 
setting  apart  large  tracts  of  land  as  forest  reserves,  which  furnished 
beneficial  results. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  connection  with  the  hydraulic  department 
of  the  colony,  that  powerful  boring  machines,  previously  referred  to, 
are  likely  to  result  most  favorably  in  parts  of  the  colony  where  water 
is  so  scarce. 

As  was  suggested  in  a  former  letter,  it  would  pay  a  company  handsomely 
to  bring  several  over  to  South  Australia,  such  as  would  bore  from  500  to 
100  feet,  and  work  them  on  hire.  A  few  diamond  drills  are  much  wanted 
here.  The  country  is  full  of  minerals  of  almost  every  description.  Tin 
of  good  quality  has  lately  been  found  in  the  hills  12  miles  from  the  city, 
with  rich  gold.  A  petroleum  spring  has  been  struck  about  60  miles 
north  of  Adelaide.    Nickel  has  lately  been  discovered  350  miles  north. 

A  silver  mine,  with  lead,  giving  from  50  to  200  ounces  of  silver  to  the 
ton,  is  being  tested  28  miles  southeast  of  the  city,  and  iron  and  copper 
exisi  in  quantities  unlimited. 

During  the  past  year  the  navigation  of  the  coast  has  been  further 
protected  by  having  a  new  light  ^ected  at  Cape  Banks,  white  and  red, 
revolving,  to  be  visible  in  clear  weather  15  miles. 

At  Cape  Northumberland,  a  most  dangerous  headland,  there  is  a 
powerful  light  now  in  course  of  construction ;  will  be  a  revolving  white 
light  of  first-class  order,  in  lieu  of,  as  heretofore,  white,  red  and  green. 

At  Corney  Point,  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  a  fixed  white  light  of  second- 
class  order  is  erected,  visible  15  miles.    In  Spencer's  Gulf  there  is  in 
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course  of  erection,  on  Point  Lowly,  a  fixed  bright  light  of  the  third- 
class  order,  which  will  appear  in  aboat  twelve  months. 

The  volunteer  force  of  South  Australia  is  now  about  1,100  strong,  and 
considered  as  volunteers  to  be  fairly  efficient. 

The  colonists  are  anxious  to  meet  their  American  friends  in  the  mat- 
ter of  mutual  trading  relations.  The  manufactures  of  the  United  States 
are  held  in  high  esteem,  and  South  Australians  would  be  glad  if,  in  re- 
turn, America  would  take  some  of  their  wool,  the  quality  of  which  can 
hardly  be  surpassed,  as  it  has  of  late  years  competed  successfully  at 
several  of  the  international  exhibitions.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  with 
them  that  the  import  duty  on  foreign  wool,  chargeable  nnder  the  United 
States  tariflF,  is  prohibitory  to  a  trade  in  this  important  staple. 

The  rapid  communication  now  carried  on  with  all  parts  of  the  world 
by  powerful  steam  vessels  affords  great  facilities  for  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  should  especially  tend  to  cement  the  friendly,  social,  and  com- 
mercial relations  between  all  English-speaking  commiinities. 

Appended  to  this  report  please  find  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Society  of  this  colony  for  1881,  with  report 
of  scrub-land  cultivation,  and  diagrams  of  stump-jumpers  and  stump- 
jumping  plows,  &c. 

J.  W.  SMITH, 
Comular  Agent 

United  States  Consulate, 
Port  Adelaide^  February^  1882. 
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Annual  report  by  Consul  Oadtj  of  Christiania. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Christiania,  October  28, 1881. 
The  export  trade  to  the  ITnited  States  from  this  port  embraced  the 
following  articles  during  the  year  jost  closed : 

Cod-liver  oil $14,345  78 

Empty  petrolenm  barrels S,570  01 

Books 5,223  48 

Rags 2,521  94 

Old  iron  and  rails ' 2,323  96 

Sundries 6,254  48 

Total 36,239  67 

The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  exports  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing year,  when  they  reached  $97,404.93,  is  due  to  the  reduced  export  of 
old  iron. 

There  was  no  demand  in  the  United  States  for  Norwegian  ice  last 
year. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  give  the  exact  value  of  the  several  American 
products  imported  into  this  district,  but,  as  I  have  already  remarked  in 
former  reports,  as  some  of  the  principal  articles,  as  salted  pork  and  leather, 
are  mostly  shipped  through  British  ports  and  not  entered  on  the  custom- 
house lists  as  American  goods,  the  aggregate  value  and  quantity  of  the 
American  imports  can  only  be  approximately  given.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  their  consumption,  in  this  country  is  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease. 

The  Norwegian  official  statistics  give  the  following  figures  of  the  direct 
imports  from  the  United  States : 


Articles. 


[Valae  in  Norwegian  crowns :  1  crown  =26.8  cents.] 

1878. 


Afflm^^  food 

Bye 

Wheat 

other  cereals 

Tohaooo 

Cotton 

Sole  leather 

Petrolenm 

Qnms  and  turpentine  — 

Baw  textiles 

Wood,  manufactures  of . . . 
Metals,  mannfactores  of. . 

Sailing  vessels 

Maohmery 

Books 

Sundries 


1876. 


I 


10,000 
531,500 


24,800 
146,600 


504,860 

3,800 

100 

^l,00u 

1,700 

410.00 

200,000 

400 

1,900 


Total,  crowns 2,107,900 

"~808 


1877. 


125.900  I 
716^000  ! 


14,300 

100,800 

241,100 

78,300 

1,307,500 

1,600 

100 

110,500 


1, 010. 000 
102,100 


7,800 


753,000 

1,010,600 

7.900 

283,400 
46,400 

618,800 
11,000 

480,000 
21,400 
25,000 
86.500 
17,200 

529,200 

115,500 
14.400 
14,300 


1870. 


658,300 
308,200  ' 


1880. 


U,000 
M3.000 


6,"600*, 

949,300 

61,200  1.. 

200,000  i 

5,500  1 

106.200 

501. 000  1 

781,700 

0,600 

8,500 

700  '.. 

60.300 

U9.060 

11,000 

900 

1M.0OO 

74.400 

104,800  : 

400 

200 

50.000  I 


10. « 


3,024,000      4,032.500      2,305,700         1,000.500 
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Only  petroleum  is  generally  bronght  here  directly  in  sailing  vessels 
from  American  ports.  Seven  cargoes,  containing  15,004  barrels  of  pe- 
troleum, were  imported  into  Christiania  from  I^ew  York  and  Philadelphia 
daring  the  past  year.  Three  other  sailing  vessels ,  arriving  direct  from 
New  York,  carried  salted  pork,  lard,  turpentine,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and 
other  American  goods. 

A  Danish  line  of  steamers  running  between  Copenhagen  and  New 
York*,  which  has  several  new  vessels  now  building,  has  lately  brought 
this  port  in  direct  communication  with  the  United  States,  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  trade  as  well  as  to  emigration,  which  has  hitherto  been  di- 
rected through  England.  American  corn,  of  which  increasing  quantities 
are  now  imported  into  Sweden  and  Denmark  for  the  distilleries,  is  not 
in  favor  here.  Nor  even  this  year,  when  provender  is  very  scarce  in  this 
country  and  corn  might  be  used  for  feeding  purposes,  could  the  mer- 
chants be  prevailed  upon  to  order  a  cargo  from  America.  Potatoes  are 
still  used  here  for  distilling  purposes. 

Among  American  articles  lately  introduced,  sirup  may  be  mentioned; 
of  this  allele  there  is  a  large  consumption  in  Norway.  On  American 
corned  beef,  which  in  1878  was  free  from  duty  here,  and  86,000  pounds  of 
which  were  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  1878-'79,  the  Norwegian 
Storthing  in  1880  laid  a  duty  of  40  ore  per  kilogram,  which  was  equal 
to  prohibition. 

The  last  Storthing  has  again  reduced  the  duty  on  this  article  to  10  ore 
(about  3  cents)  per  kilogram,  and  importation  has  recommenced.  Among 
other  alterations  in  the  Norwegian  tariff  made  this  year,  the  duty  on 
leather  was  raised  from  13  to  23  ore  per  kilogram.  The  native  tanneries 
had  rei^eatedly  claimed  this  protection  from  the  legislature/or  their  in- 
dustry, which  some  years  ago,  before  American  leather  was  introduced 
here,  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

No  American  vessel,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States  steamer 
Nipsic,  entered  the  port  of  this  district  during  the  year. 

The  following  details  of  the  Norwegian  shipping  are  taken  from  the 
introduction  to  the  statistical  tables  of  the  shipping  of  Norway,  lately 
published  by  the  statistical  bureau. 

It  is  the  first  time  since  1826,  or  for  more  than  fifty  years,  that  the 
statistics  of  the  Norwegian  merchant  marine  have  shown  a  decline. 

At  the  beginning  of  1879  it  consisted  of  8,248  vessels  of  1,536,689  tons, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  year  it  had  fallen  off  to  8,147  vessels  of  1,510,669 
tons. 

If  one  steamer  is  computed  equal  to  three  sailing  vessels  of  the  same 
size,  the  tonnage  calculated  on  that  principle  would  show  a  decrease  of 
9,806  tons,  or  from  1,630,037  to  1,620,231  tons.  The  increase  is  entirely  in 
the  sailing  vessels,  the  tonnage  of  which,  according  to  their  reports,  had 
gone  down  from  1,475,000  to  1,456,000  tons,  while  the  steamers  had  risen 
from  51,674  to  54,781  tons.  Since  January  1, 1864,  when  the  steam  ton- 
nage was  only  5,031  tons,  it  has  grown  in  the  following  proportion: 
18O4-'70, 9,337  tons,  or  1,334  tons  per  year;  1871-'73, 26,798  tons,  or  8,933 
tons  per  year;  1874-'79, 13,615  tons,  or  2,269  tons  per  year;  total,  49,750 
tons,  or  3,109  tons  per  year. 

The  greater  part  of  the  new  steamers  and  the  larger  ones  have  been 
bought  in  foreign  countries,  viz,  in  England  and  partly  in  Sweden. 

In  1871-'79, 82  steamers  of  29,462  tons  were  bought,  and  115  steamers 
of  20,337  tons  were  during  the  same  period  built  in  this  country.  The 
most  of  the  latter  were  between  200  and  300  tons. 

Thirteen  hundred  and  nineteen  sailing  vessels  of  331,110  tons  were 
buUt  in  Norway  during  the  years  1873-'79,  and  860  vessels  of  360,612 
tons  were  bought  in  foreign  countries.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  CnOOgle 
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The  BbipbuildiDg  culminated  in  1875  with  72,257  tons,  and  the  purchase 
of  foreign  vessels  in  1873  with  103,021  tons. 

The  gross  freights  earned  by  Norwegian  vessels  in  foreign  carrying 
trade  amounted  to,  in  Norwegian  crowns : 


Yean.  !  Sailing  ▼easels.' 

. I I 

1872 :  83,470,000  ' 

1873 !  96,192,000 

J874 98,226.000 

1875 1  83,660,0(K) 

1876 96,378.000 

1877 91,900,000 

1878 88.605.1)00 

1879 82,218*000 


Steamers. 

1 

Total. 

4, 340. 000 

87.810.000 

7.964.000 

104,156.000 

7.340,000  ' 

105^566.000 

6,878,000 

90,338.000 

6,950,000 

103.328,000 

6.510.000 

08.410.000 

6,674,000 

95.270.000 

6, 563. 000 

.  88. 783. 000 

The  Norwegian  vessels  occupied  in  foreign  carrying  trade  were:  In 
1872,  980,000  tons  sailers  and  16,000  tons  steamers ;  1878, 1,388,000  tons 
sailers  and  39,600  tons  steamers.  Each  ton  of  the  sailers  ha<l  acconl- 
ingly  earned  85  crowns  in  1872,  but  only  59  crowns  in  1879,  while  the 
steamers  are  reported  to  have  earned  258  crowns  and  166  crowns  i>er 
ton  during  the  said  year  respectively.  But  the  profit  made  by  the  steam- 
ers has  in  reality  been  larger,  as  the  reported  amounts  of  gross  freights 
did  not  includethose  earned  in  coast  service  by  those  steamers  which 
touched  at  home  ports  while  engaged  in  foreign  navigation.  Nor  has 
the  profit  from  carrying  passengers  been  included. 

During  the  ten  years  1869-'79  the  tonnage  of  steamers  in  carrying 
trade  between  Norway  and  foreign  countries  had  risen  from  158,000  to 
^8,130  ton%,  while  the  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  had  fallen  of  from 
1,514,000  to  1,387,000  tons. 

The  Norwegian  consuls  abroad  reported  that  2,827  seamen  deserted 
from  Norwegian  vessels  in  foreign  ports  during  the  year  1879,  but  many 
seamen  of  foreign  nationality  are  probably  included  in  that  large  number. 

The  consuls  also  reported  that  681  Norwegian  seamen  sent  home 
through  them  98,777  crowns  from  their  wages,  or  47,000  crowns  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  consuls  are  instructed  to  assist  seamen  in  remitting  money  home, 
a  measure  which  has  proved  very  useful. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  to  the  statistical  tables  of  the  commerce 
of  Norway  in  1880,  the  chief  of  the  statistical  bureau  states  that  the 
improvement  in  commerce,  which  had  commenced  in  1879,  after  several 
rather  unfavorable  years,  continued  also  in  1880. 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports,  or  t)ie  total  trade  of  the  king- 
dom, amounted  in  the  latter  year  to  259,600,000  of  crowns,  or  38,000,000 
more  th^n  in  1879.  The  maximum  of  exports  was  reached  in  1874, 
when  it  amounted  to  307,000,000. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  exports  that  the  improvement  of  1880  appears, 
as  they  then  amounted  to  108,700,000—19,500,000,  or  22  i>er  cent,  more 
than  in  1879. 

The  imports  had  risen  to  150,900,000  crowns— 18,600,000  crowns,  or 
14  per  cent.,  more  than  in  1879. 

There  has  been  a  growing  difference  between  the  valuer  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  Norway.  From  a  diflFerence  of  27,000,000  crowns 
yearly  in  the  years  1866-'70,  and  47,500,000  in  the  next  five  years,  it 
had  grown  to  52,700,000  yearly  in  1876-'80. 

This  deficit,  together  with  the  yearly  interest— about  6,000,000  crowns 
—on  the  debt  contracted  abroad  by  the  government,  by  some  of  the 
cities,  and  by  the  '*Hypothekbank,"  guaranteed  by  the  state,  and  which 
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now  amounts  to  over  120,000,000  crowns,  against  40,000,000  crowns  in 
1874,  must  then  be  balanced  by  the  profits  of  the  shipping. 

But,  unfortunately,  they  have  decreased  in  no  inconsiderable  way 
since  1841,  as  already  shown  under  the  heading  of  shipping  in  this  re- 
I)ort,  and  the  expenses  of  vessels  in  foreign  ports,  which  in  earlier  years 
were  estimated  at  40  to  45  x>6r  cent,  of  the  total  gross  freights,  have 
lately  increased  somewhat. 

The  financial  condition  of  Norway  is  consequently  not  very  goo<l,  and 
as  the  shipping  does  not  promise  any  improvement,  the  country  will 
have  to  resort  to  new  and  more  profitable  articles  of  export  to  make  up 
for  the  deficit. 

The  staple  of  this  district,  timber  and  wood  products,  had  risen  on 
the  export  lists  for  1880  to  42,500,000  from  28,500,000  crowns  in  1879,  or 
to  39  per  cent,  of  the  total  export  of  the  country.  The  exports  of  fish 
and  fish  products  had,  on  the  other  side,  fallen  off  to  38,000,000,  against 
40,000,000  crowns  in  1879,  and  was  only  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports. 

Agricultural  products,  particularly  butter,  oats,  and  condensed  milk, 
goat  and  sheep  skins,  rose  to  over  8,000,000  crowns,  against  5,000,000 
crowns  in  1879. 

The  commerce  of  the  city  of  Christiania  has  made  very  remarkable 
progress  during  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  in  1880.,  The  city, 
which  then  had  a  population  of  120,000  souls,  exported  for  about 
2C,(K)0,000  crowns,  or  24  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  the  whole  country, 
aud  imported  for  65,500,000,  or  43.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports. 

Among  the  industries  of  this  district  may  be  mentioned  the  seal-catch- 
ing of  the  port  of  Tonsberg.  Fifteen  vessels,  all  steamers  but  one,  have 
been  occupied  in  1881  in  this  industry,  and  the  yield  amouirted  to  46,526 
sealskins,  8,155  barrels  of  blubber,  and  thirteen  polar  bears.  Amongst 
these  vessels,  which  had  an  aggregate  tonnageof  3,697  tons,  was  the  cele- 
brated steamer  Vega,  on  which  Professor  Nordenskj51d  circumnavigated 
Siberia  and  discovered  the  Arctic  northeast  passage. 

The  whalers  of  Tonsberg  have  also  this  year  been  successful,  and  sev- 
eral new  steamers  will  next  season  be  added  to  the  existing  fleet. 

The  emigration  continues  on  a  very  large  scale.  An  unprecedented 
number  will  leave  this  year  for  the  United  States. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  fully  14,000  persons  have  emigrated 
from  this  port. 

As  the  harvest  has  been  poor  in  many  districts  of  Norway,  the  emi- 
gration next  year  will  again  deprive  the  country  of  thousands  of  useful 
laborers. 

GERHARD  GADE, 

ConstiL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Christiania,  October  28,  1881. 


DEnrmARK. 

AXXVAL  REPORT  BT   CONSUL  RIDER,    OF   COPENHAGEN,  FOR   THE   TEARS  1880 

AND  1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Copenhagen^  March  20,  1882. 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report,  which  has 
been  delayed  until  now  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  statistical 
bureau  in  issuing  its  yearly  collection  of  statistical  tables,  herewith 
transmitted..  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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IMPORTS  AKD  EXPORTS  FOR  THE  TEAR  1880. 

In  the  forei^  coantries,  it  is  unquestionably  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  that  take  the  most  important  places  both  in  regard  to  the  quan- 
tities of  the  goods  disposed  of  and  with  respect  to  the  values  thereof. 

In  the  years  1876-'80  the  commercial  transactions  between  Denmark 
and  these  two  countries  amounted  on  an  average  to  65  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  trade,  and  66  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  collective  transactions 
with  all  foreign  countries;  or, in  other  words,  that  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  foreign  trade  is  transacted  with  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

After  these  countries  come  Sweden  and  Norway,  with  which  countries 
in  the  five  years  1876-'80  there  was  an  exchange  of  commercial  trans- 
actions of  goods  to  the  average  extent  of  about  23  per  cent,  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Denmark  and  of  the  average  value  of  17  per  cent,  of 
these  collective  transactions.  The  commercial  relations  with  the  United 
States  during  the  last  five  years  have  been  steadily  and  largely  pro- 
gressing. In  value  thev  can  thus  be  placed  as  3,900,000  kroners  in 
1876,  8,000,000  kroners  In  1877,  8,200,000  kroners  in  1878,  11,500,000 
kroners  in  1879,  and  now  19,100,000  kroners  in  1880.  It  is  the  import 
trade  into  Denmark  which,  without  question,  occupies  the  most  impor- 
tant place.  Thus  in  the  years  1876~'80  the  values  of  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  amounted,  respectively,  to  3,800,000  kroners,  8,000,000 
kroners,  8,100,000  kroners,  10,800,000  kroners,  and  even  to  17,900,000 
kroners.  This  considerable  increase  is  due  to  the  steadily  imports,  first 
and  foremost,  of  maize ;  next,  of  wheat ;  then  of  lard,  of  pork  and  beef, 
as  also  of  butter.  In  the  year  1880  the  import  values  of  these  aiticles 
amounted,  respectively,  to  8,300,000  kroners,  1,800,000  kroners,  3,500,000 
kroners,  1,800,000  kroners,  and  110,000  kroners,  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
the  imports  of  petroleum  in  1880  were  considerable  less  than  in  the 
previous  years. 

In  1879,  whilst  the  imports  from  the  United  States  of  this  article  were 
34,000,000  pounds,  of  the  value  of  3,500,000  kroners,  the  imports  in  1880 
were  only  a  little  over  13,000,(00  of  pounds,  of  the  value  of  1,400,000 
kroners. 

As  regards  the  exports  from  this  country  to  the  United  States,  this, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  imports,  is  exceedingly  small.  For 
the  years  1878  and  1880,  however,  a  more  sensible  augmentation  has 
been  made  manifest. 

THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  OF  DENMARK. 

The  Danish  commercial  nav3%  on  the  31st  December,  1880,  consisted 
of  3,082  vessels  (2,881  sailing  ships  and  201  st-eamers),  with  a  collective 
tonnage  of  249,465  tons.  This  fleet  has,  in  the  course  of  1880,  been  re- 
duced by  63  vessels,  and  2,492  tons.  The  reduction  is  solely  due  to  sail- 
ing vessels,  the  number  of  which  has  been  diminished  by  72,  of  a  ton- 
nage of  5,650  tons.  The  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  is  now  13,11KI  tons 
less  than  in  1876,  when  it  stood  at  its  highest  point,  210,703  tons. 

Steamers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  increased  by  9  ships  of  3,158 
tons.  On  the  31st  March,  1871,  this  commercial  fleet  numbered  2,648 
sailing  vessels,  with  a  burden  of  169,515  tons,  and  87  steamers  of  11,980 
tons.  Thus  in  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  has  been 
increased  by  233  vessels,  an  increase  of  only  about  8  per  cent.,  whilst  the 
number  of  steamers  has  been  increased  by  114,  an  increase  of  131  i)er 
cent.  The  tonnage  of  the  sailing  fleet  has  at  the  same  time  increased 
about  16  per  cent.,  the  steamers  with  no  less  than  333  i>er  cent. 
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MANXTFACTUBE  OF  SPIRITS. 

In  the  year  1880  there  existed  in  Copeuhagen  56,  in  the  provincial 
towns  148,  and  in  the  country  districts  15,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  entire 
kingdom  219  distilleries,  against  256  in  1876,  and  225  in  1879.  The 
calcnlated  yield  is  for  Copenhagen  12,072,579,  for  the  piovincial  towns 
28,679,026,  and  for  the  country  districts  1,388,524  quarts,  or  for  the 
whole  kingdom  42,140,129  quarts,  against  36,135,503  quarts  in  1876,  and 
35,373,396  quarts  in  1879.  The  number  of  distilleries  since  1876  has 
been  steadily  decreasing. 

The  decrease  from  1876  to  1877  falls  entirely  on  the  provincial  towns 
and  the  country  districts ;  but  from  1877  it  has  been  general  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom.  When  one,  however,  looks  to  the  calculated 
yield,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  kingdom  it  has  been  considerably  larger 
in  1880  than  in  each  of  the  four  previous  years.  This  falls,  however, 
entirely  on  the  distilleries  in  Copenhagen  and  in  the  provincial  towns. 
There  were  exported  in  1880  4,656,412  quarts,  which  was  five  and  a  half 
times  as  much  as  in  1879,  and  eight  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  in  1876. 

INLAND  BEET-ROOT  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 

The  inland  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  was,  in  the  year  1880,  nearly 
5,000,000  pounds,  against  1,000,000  pounds  in  1876  and  about  3,500,000 
pounds  in  1879,  and  has  thus  been  larger  than  in  any  of  the  years  from 
1876.  This  progress  is  mainly  owing  to  the  manufactory  erected  at 
Odense.  Of  this  quantity  1,088,000  pounds  were  exported  in  1880, 
against  104,000  pounds  in  1876  and  1,400,000  pounds  in  1879. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  commercial  transactions  with  foreign  countries  in  1880,  according 
to  the  statistical  tables,  show  a  collective  weight  of  4,556,000,000  pounds. 
Of  this,  3,354,000,000  pounds  fall  upon  Imports  and  1,202,000,000  pounds 
on  exports. 

The  estimated  value  of  these  united  transactions  with  foreign  countries 
amounted  in  1880  to  424,000,000  kroners,  of  which  the  imx>ort8  had  a 
value  of  227,000,000  and  the  exports  of  197,000,000  kroners. 

The  several  descriptions  of  goods  which  are  articles  of  trade  with  for- 
eign countries  may  be  arranged  according  to  their  nature  under  the  fol- 
lowing chief  groupings : 

1.  Articles  of  food  consumption. 

2.  Articles  of  clothing  material  and  of  the  toilet. 

3.  Baw  materials,  and  others  partly  worked  up,  or  in  aid  of  the  require- 
ments of  manufactures. 

4.  8hips  and  other  objects  or  materials  for  transport,  machinery,  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  so  forth. 

When  taking  notice  in  the  imports  of  the  above  mode  of  grouping,  it 
will  be  observ^  that  in  1880  there  were  imported  of  articles  of  food  con- 
sumption, 87,000,000  kroners;  of  clothing  and  toilet  materials  41,000,000 
kroners ;  of  materials  for  manufacture,  69,000,000  kroners ;  and  that  the 
customs  duties  on  the  total  amount  of  goods  subjected  to  the  tariff  in 
1880  amounted  to  20,405,349  kroners;  of  which  about  10,061,000  kroners 
fell  upon  the  articles  of  food  consumption ;  about  5,164,000  kroners  on 
articles  of  clothing  and  toilet;  about  2,660,000  kroners  on  articles  em- 
ployed in  manufactures ;  about  1,982,000  on  the  other  articles  of  con- 
sumption.   From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  in  a  chief  measure  upon 
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articles  of  food  consumptiou  that  these  tariff  duties  fall.  lu  such  arti- 
cles of  food  the  duties  are  borue  in  great  measure  by  articles  of  colonial 
produce,  inasmuch  as  three-fourths  of  the  amount  collected  from  this 
entire  group  are  due  to  these  articles. 

Of  articles  of  clothing,  it  is  almost  entirely  manufactured  goods  that 
are  of  financial  importance. 

Amongst  other  general  descriptions  of  articles  of  cousumptioni  petro- 
leum occupies  the  first  place. 

Of  the  tariff's  different  positions,  sugar,  molasses,  and  sirup  yielded 
the  largest  revenue  receipts,  namely,  about  4,967,000  kroners. 

There  were  imported  of  these  goods  57,364,000  pounds,  of  which  about 
55,880,800  pounds  were  of  sugar  and  1,753,400  x)ounds  of  molasses.  Of 
these  articles  there  were  reex  ported  in  1880  collectively  about  12,200,0(K^ 
pounds. 

In  the  next  rank  of  revenue  receipts  come  manufactured  goods,  of  which 
about  18,635,000  pounds  were  imported,  and  were  distributed  in  the 
following  manner,  namely :  About  13,621,300  pounds  on  cotton  and  linen 
goods,  about  4,775,000  pounds  on  woolens,  and  438,000  pounds  on  silks. 

Coffee  and  coffee  substitutes  take  the  third  place  in  the  revenue,  with 
a  receipt  of  1,214,800  kroners.  There  were  imported  altogether  of  the^* 
13,264,000  pounds. 

Metals  and  metal  goods  in  1880  produced  about  1,026,000  kronei-s. 
Both  in  regard  to  weights  and  amount  of  revenue,  iron  and  steel  goods 
are  of  chief  importance.  Of  these  there  were  im[>orted  91,0W),000 
pounds,  yielding  a  revenue  of  867,600  kroners. 

Tobacco  in  1880  showed  a  revenue  receipt  of  about  1,009,300  kroners. 
Of  this  there  were  imported  about  6,222,900  pounds  in  natural  state 
and  251,000  pounds  in  manufactured  condition.  Of  tobacco  there  were 
re-exported  440,000  pounds,  of  which  374,000  pounds  in  manufactural 
and  the  remainder  in  its  natural  state. 

Oils  yielded  about  995,200  kroners.  The  entire  imports  of  this  article 
were  16,507,100  pounds  (for  the  chief  part  of  petroleum).  The  re-exiK>rt 
was  to  the  extent  of  about  4,060,200  pounds. 

Timber  and  wood  yielded  about  984,100  kroners.  Of  these,  wood  and 
timber  in  their  natural  state  play  by  far  the  most  important  part,  as 
of  these  about  215,000  tons  and  2,928,800  cnbic  feet  were  entered  for 
duty,  yielding  about  898,400  kroners. 

Wines  and  spirits  produced  about  956,100  kroners.  Of  wines  and 
cider  there  were  imported  138,800  quarts  and  5,236,800  pounds,  with  a 
collective  customs  revenue  of  569,000  kroners.  Of  spirits  there  were 
imported  45,300  quarts,  yielding  a  revenue  of  308,700  kroners. 

Coals  in  1880  yielded  752,200  kroners,  with  an  import  altogether  of 
about  245,000  tons. 

Kext  comes  rice,  which  in  1880  yielded  442,200  kroners,  with  a  total 
import  of  22,880,200  pounds,  of  which  were  entered  for  duty  10,612,0<M> 
pounds.    Of  rice  were  reexported  9,355,500  pounds. 

Salt  in  1880  yielded  a  revenue  of  about  352,500  kroners.  Of  this  wen» 
imported  about  19,993,000  pounds  of  rock  salt  and  22,047,200  pounds  oi' 
refining  salt. 

Of  tea  were  imported  about  738,900  pounds,  with  a  revenue  yield  of 
214,600  kroners.  Tea  was  the  last  article,  which  in  1880  yielded  above 
200,000  kroners,  but  there  are  several  articles  in  the  different  groupings 
of  goods  which  have  yielded  between  100,000  and  200,000  kroner*, 
namely,  fruits,  175,000  kroners;  dyeeftuft's,  168,300  kroners;  skins  ami 
hides,  166,300  kroners;  spices,  132,500  kroners;  hops,  130,900  kroner*: 
cheese,  118,000  kroners.    There  are   again  several  ranging  between 
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100,000  and  40,000  kroners,  sach  as  hats,  94,700  kroDers ;  sago,  &c.^ 
78,000  kroners;  fish,  68,400  kroners ;  boots  and  shoes,  48,700  kroners ; 
feathers  and  eiderdown,  48,350  kroners;  ships,  &c.,  47,700  kroners; 
watches  and  clocks,  44,700  kroners;  cokes,  41,100  kroners.  Finally, 
three  groups  yielded  between  20,000  and  40,000  kroners,  ten  group- 
ings between  10,000  and  20,000  kroners,  and  seventeen  different  group- 
ings under  10,000  kroners. 

When  next  examining  the  lists  of  exports,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  agricultural  products  occupy  the  only  important  places  thereof; 
and  of  these,  live  cattle,  cereals,  and  butter  are  of  the  chief  importance. 
The  value  of  the  exports  in  1880  amounted  to  196,000,000  of  kroners, 
and  of  this  149,000,000  kroners,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the  exports, 
were  obtained  from  the  before-mentioned  three  descriptions  of  articles. 
But  when  about  one  fourth  is  deducted  as  being  the  value  of  imported 
articles  of  the  same  description,  the  value  of  the  surplus  exports  for 
1880  will  be  108,000,000  of  kroners,  of  which  51,200,000  kroners  fell  upon 
live  cattle,  35,600,000  kroners  on  cereals,  and  21,000,000  kroners  on  but- 
ter, &c. 

In  comparing  the  tables  of  1880  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  values  of  the  surplus  exportation  of  1880  exceeded 
the  value  of  that  in  1879  by  18,000,000  of  kroners,  when  it  amounted  to 
89,000,000  kroners.  This  increase  falls  upon  all  of  the  three  before- 
mentioned  groups. 

In  1879  the  exports  of  butter,  &c.,  had  a  value  of  24,000,000  kroners, 
whilst  in  1880  a  value  of  34,000,000  kroners  was  reached.  Likewise 
has  the  value  of  the  exports  of  live  cattle  from  1879  to  1880  increased 
from  46,000,000  kroners  to  67,000,000  kroners.  Lastly,  as  regards  cere- 
als, the  export  value  of  this  group  of  articles  for  the  years  1879-'80 
has  increased  from  48,000,000  to  57,000,000  kroners. 

In  comparing  next  the  year  1880  with  the  average  of  the  five  years 
1876-'80,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  surplus  exports  of  1880 
also  exceeds  the  average  of  the  surplus  exports  of  1876-'80,  inasmuch 
as  these  only  amounted  to  95,000,000  kroners.  The  difference  here  of 
47,000,000  kroners  falls  exclusively  on  cereals  and  live  stock. 

Whilst  on  the  other  hand  as  regards  the  group  of  butter,  &c.,  the 
value  of  the  exports  thereof  were  certainly  in  1880  to  the  extent  of 
34,000,000  kroners,  somewhat  more  than  the  value  of  the  average  of  the 
exports  in  the  years  187G-'80,  which  was  31,000,000  kroners;  but  at  the 
same  time  has  the  value  of  the  imports  of  tlJis  group  in  1880 — for 
13,000,000  kroners — been  in  a  greater  proportion  to  the  relative  exports 
than  was  the  value  of  the  average  imports  of  the  same  in  those  five 
years,  and  which  only  amounted  to  9,000,000. 

The  group  of  live  stock  without  question  occupies  the  most  conspicuous 
place  amongst  the  agricultural  products.  Thus,  in  the  year  1880,  the 
value  of  the  surplus  export  of  animals  amounted  to  51,000,000  kroners. 
If  one  compares  1880  with  the  previous  year  it  will  be  seen  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  surplus  export  of  live  stock  from  1879  to  1880 
falls  equally  upon  all  the  groupings  of  this  class — horses,  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.  The  value  of  the  surplus  export  of  horses,  horned 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  has,  namely,  increased  from  1879  to  1880,  re- 
spectively, from  8,000,000  kroners,  15,000,000  kroners,  1,000,000  kro- 
ners, and  16,000,000  kroners,  to  10,000,000  kroners,  17,000,000  kroners, 
2,000,000  kroners,  and  21,000,000  kroners ;  and  if  one  compares  1880  with 
the  average  years  1876-'80,  here  the  difference  falls  upon  horses,  sheep, 
and  swine,  whilst  the  value  of  the  surplus  export  of  horned  cattle  in 
1880  is  lower  than  the  average  value  of  the  same  for  those  five  years. 
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The  valae  of  the  sarplus  export  of  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  Id  the 
^ve  years'  average  amounted,  respectively,  to  only  7,000,000  kroners, 
1,000,000  kroners,  and  16,000,000  kroners;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  average  value  of  surplus  export  of  horned  cattle  for  the  five  years 
amounted  to  17,000,000  kroners. 

The  surplus  export  of  horses  in  1880  were  9,760  head  of  the  valae  of 
10,000,000  kroners,  against  10,400  head  of  the  value  of  8,000,000  kroners 
in  1879.  Of  horned  cattle  the  surplus  export  in  1880  was  76,250  head 
of  the  value  of  17,000,000  kroners,  against  64,800  head  of  the  value 
of  15,000,000  in  1879.  Of  sheep  it  was,  in  1880,  of  63,700  head  of  the 
value  of  2,000,000,  against  38,300  head  of  the  value  of  1,000,000  in  1879, 
Of  swine  it  was  of  236,600  head  of  the  value  of  21,000,000  kroners,  against 
210,400  of  the  value  of  16,0(0,000  in  1879. 

The  exports  of  homed  cattle  and  sheep  are  for  the  most  part  to  ports 
of  Great  Britain ;  whereas  horses  and  swine  are  for  the  most  part  sent 
to  Germany. 

THE  HARVEST  IN  DEMARK  IN  1881. 

The  year  1880  was  a  good  year  for  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  and 
showed  itself  to  be  more  favorable  at  the  close  of  the  final  returns  than 
a^fter  the  preliminary  one  made  immediately  after  harvest. 

From  the  weekly  returns  received  from  the  agricultural  districts  of 
the  country,  it  is  already  fully  evident  that  the  year  1881  will  prove 
greatly  in  arrear  of  the  foregoing  one,  and  one  is  able  to  form  a  pretty 
approximate  estimate  of  the  relative  results  of  the  several  kinds  of  prod- 
ucts. 

The  same  as  in  my  last  annual  report  in  the  calculating  of  the  accom- 
panying tables,  which  in  numbers  give  the  results  of  the  different  products 
in  each  district,  the  average  will  also  this  year  be  represented  by  =  1. 
Above  an  average  by  1.5,  and  below  an  average  =  by  0.5. 

Thus  the  closer  each  number  in  the  table  approaches  to  1.5,  so  much 
the  more  will  the  harvest  yield  in  the  district  in  question  for  that  kind 
of  product  exceed  an  average  yield;  and  the  closer  it  approaches  to  0.5, 
so  much  will  it  be  below  that  of  an  average. 

The  great  difference  in  the  final  results  of  activity  in  this  country's 
agriculture  has  naturally  been  owing  to  the  differences  of  atmospheric 
causes.  There  has,  however,  on  the  whole,  been  a  great  resemblance 
in  the  weather  of  the  two  years,  and  it  is,  therefore,  at  this  time,  of  special 
interest  to  ascertain  in  what  the  difference  exists  which  has  exerted  so 
pronounced  an  influence  on  the  yield,  and  in  what  manner  they  have 
exercised  such  influence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1880  the  season  was  anything  but  favorable  for  the 
sowing  of  winter  seed  and  the  preparing  of  the  land  for  autumn  plowing 
for  the  spring  seed  of  the  coming  year. 

After  an  unusually  dry  month  of  August,  the  ground  in  the  com- 
mencement of  September  was  so  dried  up  that  one  frequently  did  not 
dare  to  attempt  to  sow  the  winter  seed  before  rain  made  its  appearance. 

A  few  days  before  the  middle  of  September,  the  dry  season  was,  how- 
ever, replaced  by  a  heavy  rainfall,  which  delayed  winter  sowing  very 
considerably,  making  the  ground  wet  and  unfavorable. 

Only  in  the  latter  days  of  September  could  the  sowing  be  prosecuted 
with  energy,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  grain  was  then  got  into  the 
ground.  The  first  part  of  October  was,  on  the  whole,  favorable  for  field 
work,  and  the  winter  seed,  which  had  been  sown  either  before  the  rainy 
period  of  September  or  subsequent  thereto,  came,  as  a  rule,  pretty 
favorably  into  the  ground. 
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From  some  districts  where  the  soil  was  of  a  binding  nature,  there  never- 
theless were  received  a<^counts  that  the  ground,  after  the  September 
rains,  was  so  long  before  it  became  suitable,  that  one  was  even  compelled, 
in  some  cases,  t^  relinquish  the  sowing  of  a  part  of  the  area  intended 
for  winter  seed.  The  winter  seed  sown  early  in  September  before  the 
rainfall,  namely,  rye,  had  a  favorable  time  for  its  growth  until  the  mid- 
dle of  October.  Already  at  that  time  had  the  rainfall  in  the  best  wheat 
districts  of  the  kingdom  been  very  considerable,  and  the  weather  cold 
and  raw,  whilst  in  other  parts  (such  as  North  Jutland)  much  less  rain 
had  fallen. 

But  more  especially  was  the  last  third  part  of  the  month  exceedingly 
unfavorable,  with  storms,  frost,  and  heavy  falls,  especially  of  snow. 

The  rainfall  was,  for  the  whole  kingdom,  in  the  moiit^  of  October, 
more  than  100  millimeters,  whereas  the  normal  is  only  GO  to  70,  and  the 
t-emperature  on  an  average  was  5°  to  6^  C.,  against  the  normal  of  8^  to 
9^  C.    The  winter  seed  was  stopped  in  its  growth. 

Plowing  was  in  many  cases  unfinished,  and  the  harvesting  of  the 
root  crops  was  very  laborsoine  and  often  accompanied  by  loss.  In  the 
month  of  November,  there  were  in  most  of  the  districts  but  few  days 
"when  field  work  was  possible,  and  the  mouth  became  noted  for  its  heavy 
rainfall,  especially  on  the  islands,  and  on  the  20th  frost  already  set  in. 
The  consequence  was  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  all  the  winter  seed, 
and  particularly  the  wheat,  in  the  islands  was  very  weak  when  winter 
set  in. 

The  winter  of  1880-'81  was,  on  the  whole,  severe.  The  month  of 
December*  certainly  had  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  than  the  nor- 
mal ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  months  of  January  and  February  were 
respectively  about  4°  and  3°  0.  colder  than  the  normal,  and  the  two 
latter  months  were  specially  noted  for  the  very  small  rainfall,  so  that 
the  winter  seed  suffered  greatly  from  the  severe  frost.  That  the  winter 
seed,  nevertheless,  is  not  easily  destroyed,  is  an  old  experience ;  and  it 
was  thus  chiefly  the  entire  want  of  growth,  which  the  tender  winter 
seed  so  much  required,  that  gave  cause  for  anxiety,  but  which  a  favor- 
able spring  might  yet  restore. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  1881,  there  stepped  in  that  exceedingly- 
dangerous  weather  for  the  winter  products,  which  were  mainly  unpro- 
tected by  snow,  namely,  bright  sunshine  during  the  day  with  sharp 
frost  at  night,  as  also  in  the  shade. 

Continual  changes  from  frost  to  thaw,  severe  night  frost  with  warm 
sunshine  for  a  long  period  continued  to  exert  their  influence  upon  the 
winter  seed  and  clover,  and  it  was  only  in  the  middle  of  April  that  the 
frost  was  S9  far  out  of  the  earth  that  the  working  of  the  soil  and  spring 
sowing  could  be  commenced  in  the  most  advanced  district. 

The  month  of  April  only  gave  one- fourth  of  the  normal  rainfall  (74 
millimeters  as  opposed  to  30  and  35),  and»the  want  of  a  soft  spring  rain 
to  take  the  frost  out  of  the  ground  was  felt  greatly. 

Already  at  this  season  it  could  be  seen  in  many  places  that  the  wheat 
was  so  damaged  that  it  ought  to  be  plowed  up,  and  this  in  the  special 
wheat-growing  districts.  That  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  especially 
in  Jutland,  it  had  withstood  this  most  unfavorable  spring  weather  so 
much  better  (even  square-head  wheat)  that  it  had  even  a  promising 
look,  seems  mainly  due  to  its  better  growth  in  the  autumn,  doubtless  a 
consequence  of  the  favorable  weather  in  the  month  of  October,  when 
Jutland  had  only  about  the  normal  amount  of  rainfall  (72  millimeters), 
whilst  the  islands,  and  especially  the  best  wheat  districts,  had  nearly 
the  double  (136.8) ;  and  lastly  that  the  month  of  February  in  Jutland  had 
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received  agaiii.>t  the  normal  rainfall  (30.0  millimeters),  whilst  the  islauds 
only  received  about  the  half  (17.2). 

One  great  cause  for  the  wheat  and  clover  having  suffered  so  much  from 
the  variable  weather  in  the  month  of  March  maybe  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  earth  crust,  notwithstanding  the  small  rainfall,  still  for  a  lon^ 
time  retained  the  moisture,  owing  to  the  frost  for  a  long  period  having  re- 
mained dee])er  in  the  ground  and  prevented  the  water  from  being  carried 
away,  so  that  in  many  ])lace8  it  stood  like  lakes  on  the  tields.  And 
wheii  the  water  in  April  had  sunk  down  to  the  drainpipes,  the  earth 
with  the  exceedingly  small  rainfall  became  very  parched.  The  end  of 
April  brought  a  slight  rainfall,  certainly,  in  a  measure,  in  the  shai)e  of 
snow,  but  night  frosts  continued  until  the  month  of  May.  Thus,  not- 
witbstanding«the  weather  was  milder,  yet  vegetation  made  but  slight 
l)rogres8.  Spring  sowing  was  only  completed  at  a  late  i>eriod,  even  in 
the  most  forward  districts,  owing  to  the  resowing  of  the  wheat  field.s, 
tEe  first  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  in  the  northern  districts  a  week 
later.  After  the  middle  of  May,  some  of  the  districts  likewise  receive<l 
a  considerable  rainfall,  such  as  a  great  part  of  Jutland,  Fyen,  and  Xorth. 
Zealand;  whilst  in  other  parts,  especially  the  southern,* there  was  but 
little  or  as  good  as  none.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  «Tutland  in  Ma^* 
had  a  normal  rainfall  (42.4),  whilst  the  islands  had  somewhat  less  (33.Sf ; 
and,  moreover,  all  the  best  wheat  districts  stood  very  low  in  regard  to 
rainfall  during  the  whole  of  the  spring. 

The  last  two  weeks  in  May  were  unusually  hot,  and  the  temi>erature 
for  the  entire  month  was  fully  normal.  But  together  with  the  heat  the 
soil  was  greatly  dried  up  with  the  easterly  winds,  so  that  very  soon  iu 
all  parts,  with  some  difference  in  degree,  the  want  of  rain  was  sadly  felt. 

For  the  different  products  of  winter  seed  which  were  harvested  in 
1880,  the  weather  changes  in  the  autumn  were  of  more  normal  char- 
acter as  regards  temperature  and  rainfall  than  in  that  of  the  la*st  year. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  winter  seed  being  sown  very  late  and  in 
less  favorable  ground,  it  likewise  then  happened  that  the  winter  8ee<I, 
when  winter  set  in,  was  thin  and  very  backward  in  growth.  Also  then 
the  winter  seed  had  to  encounter  a  severe  winter  with  slight  rainfall ; 
but  there  was  the  great  ditt'erence  that  the  month  of  February  was 
warmer  than  the  normal,  so  that  the  growth  commenced  much  earlier 
than  this  last  year's.  Also  in  the  spring  of  1880  a  similar  variation  from 
frost  to  sun  was  also  visible,  as  in  the  year  1881 ;  but  then  the  snrface 
of  the  earth  was  very  dry  and  the  water  sunk ;  and  afterwanls  the 
month  of  April  gave  already  in  the  first  days  a  normal  rainfall  with 
gradually  more.  This,  together  with  the  very  warm  period  shortly  after 
the  middle  of  the  month,  produced  wonderful  life  in  all  vegetation. 

These  differences,  namely,  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  was  free  from 
water  and  that  the  winter  seed  commenced  its  growth  earlier  and  had 
the  opportunities  for  a  more  rsfpid  development,  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  this  marked  difference  in  the  two  years,  more  es|>ec- 
ially  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  wheat  crop. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  also  in  1880  some  poor  fields 
of  wheat  were  plowed  up,  and  that  there  were  found  fields  of  thin  con- 
ditioned winter  seed  in  several  districts. 

In  that  parched  condition  into  which  the  ground  was  reduced  in  the 
month  of  May,  1881,  the  different  products  had  subsequently  to  en- 
counter a  month  of  June  wherein  a  scarcity  of  rain  throughout  the  king- 
<lom  had  only  been  twice  exceeded  in  the  last  twenty  years  (ISGo  and 
18r)8) — :52.1  millimeters,  against  the  normal  50-55.  Specially  unfavor- 
able also  w  ere  llie  difterent  influences  in  some  of  the  chief  wheat  districts. 
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such  as  Maribo,  Soroe,  Holbek,Prastoe  districts,  and  the  island  of  Lange- 
land,  which,  like  in  Aalborg  district,  only  received  a  little  over  20  mUli- 
meters  of  rainfall,  that  is  to  say,  two-fifths  of  the  normal. 

The  month  of  July  gave  certainly  somewhat  over  a  normal  rainfall, 

^bat  this  only  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  when  the  winter 

seed  in  all  of  the  most  forward  districts  was  already  rar  advanced.    It 

was  consequently  of  much  less  benefit  than  if  it  had  taken  place  earlier; 

€till  its  influence  was  of  service  in  many  ways. 

Finally,  the  month  of  August,  the  harvest  month,  brought  with  it  a 
very  heavy  rainfall,  about  two-thirds  more  than  the  normal  (112  milli- 
meters against  60-70),  and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  heavy  rainfall 
of  the  first  half  of  September,  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  year's  unfavor- 
able results  in  regard  to  the  several  grain  products,  inasmuch  as  it 
danaaged  the  quality  of  the  grain  and  the  straw  to  a  very  considerable 
extent. 

In  1880  it  was  mainly  to  the  good  rainfall  and  high  temperature  in  the 
mouth  of  April  that  gave  them  strength  to  withstand  the  unusual  drought 
and  cold  of  the  month  of  May  (the  severe  night  frost  doing  much  damage 
to  the  rye) ;  but  also  in  June  there  was  a  seriously  felt  want  of  rain,  and 
the  drought  left  sensible  traces  of  its  effects  on  the  grass,  hay  crops, 
and  the  draught  left  sensible  traces  of  its  effects  on  the  grass,  hay  crops, 
and  the  roots,  as  also  Ihe  filling  of  thedifferent  grain  ears,  as  known,  was 
not  large. 

In  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  drought  was  sensibly  felt  during 
the  whole  of  June,  but  the  great  difference  to  be  observed  between  that 
year  and  the  year  1881  is  that  the  month  of  June  then  gave  a  normal 
rainfall  for  the  kingdom  (in  some  districts  much  in  excess).  It  was  also 
at  that  time  taught,  by  a  comparison  between  the  districts  which  had 
ample  rain  and  those  which  had  too  little,  what  difference  of  influence 
this  had  exercised  on  the  products. 

■it  The  month  of  July  brought  throughout  a  heavy  rainfall,  so  heavy  that 
it  would  doubtless  have  caused  great  damage  if  the  temperature  at  the 
same  time  had  not  been  much  higher  than  the  normal.  Finally,  the 
month  of  August  very  fortunately  brought  such  beautiful  harvest  weather 
that  all  sorts  of  grain  could  be  housed  speedily  without  waste  and  of  the 
best  quality,  and  was  in  this  respect  in  direct  opposition  to  the  harvest 
month  of  the  year  1881. 

St  There  has  been  a  great  difference  between  the  different  districts  with 
regard  to  the  damage  which  the  seed  has  suffered  during  the  year,  owing 
to  the  unfavorable  harvest  season.  Where  the  harvest  commenced 
early  and  was  completed  at  comparatively  early  date,  as  in  the  southern 
districts  of  the  islands,  there  it  has  been  easier  to  secure  the  grain  in 
good  quality  than  in  those  districts  where  the  harvest  took  place  later. 
From  LoUand,  Falster,  South  Zealand,  Langeland,  South  Fyen,  &c., 
there  will  without  doubt  be  seen  very  fine  trade  descriptions  of  grain 
products,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  harvest. 

But  the  most  favorably  placed  districts  have  been  those  where  the 
harvest  took  place  very  late,  such  as  North  Jutland,  where  it  was,  chiefly 
alone  during  the  reaping  that  one  had  to  submit  to  the  rainfall,  whilst 
the  carrying  in  was  done  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  when  exceed- 
ingly favorable  weather  had  set  in.  Even  where  a  portion  of  the  grain 
after  reaping  had  to  encounter  a  considerable  wet  period,  this  was  how- 
ever, in  a  great  measure  repaired  by  its  being  exposed  before  in-driv- 
ing to  the  influence  of  sun  and  wind  so  that  it  could  be  secured  in  a 
completely  dry  state. 

Here  the  grain  has  generally  been  housed  >n  perfectly  dry  condition.^ 
The  worst  placed  have  been  the  districts  in  Jutland  and  in  the  islands,  ^ 
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wliere  tlie  harvest  commenced  and  was  obliged  to  be  finished  during  the 
long  rainy  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  August  until  after 
the  middle  of  September,  and  this  especially  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  in  the  most  advanced  districts  in  Jutland,  a  great  part  of  Fyeu,  anil 
the  northern  parts  of  Zealand.  In  these  districts  the  grain  suffered 
largely  on  the  fields  from  the  soaking  of  the  straw  and  sprouting  of  the  ^ 
ears,  and  in  many  places  it  was  impossible  to  get  it  properly  dried  for 
harvesting,  so  that  a  considerable  part  had  to  be  brought  into  the  barns 
and  stacked  in  a  damp  state. 

As  a  consequence  also  in  the  radius  of  the  difi'erent  districts  a  great 
variation  is  to  be  found  in  this  respect.  The  smaller  farms  have  com- 
monly had  the  advantage  over  the  larger  ones,  the  rain  fell  frequently 
in  showers  very  diflFerently  divided,  the  situation  high  and  free  or  low 
and  under  shelter  has  been  of  great  influence,  and  the  different  methods 
of  harvesting  have  also,  at  the  same  time,  had  cousidereble  influence  ou 
the  condition  in  which  the  grain  was  secured. 

Herewith  will  be  found  the  dates  of  the  harvesting  in  the  several 
districts  according  to  the  reports  received,  and  it  is  at  once  made  evi- 
dent from  the  great  strides  which  took  place  between  the  earliest  and 
latest  dates  of  harvesting  how  laborsome  and  of  long  duration  it  mast 
have  been  in  many  parts. 


DUtricta.  Dates  of  faarveatioc. 


CopenbAffen I  August  24  to  Seotember  ?«. 

Fredericksborg September  4  to  October  1. 


Holbek 
8or6. 


Prast^  . 
Maribo. 


Odense 

S^endborg . 


September  7  to  September  86. 

;n8t  80  to  September  30  (gf 

ly  about  middle  of  September.  > 


Angnst  80  to  September  30  (gviMr- 

afly  about  middle  of  Sept<    ' 
Angniit  29  to  September  S. 


Angast  24  to  September  22  (gener- 

ally  first  in  September.) 

August  23  to  September  21. 

August  24  to  September  22. 


Bombolm September  2  to  SeptemberSS. 

^orring September  25  to  c3otober  8. 

Aalborg "  *      ^.  ^    ^  .  . 

Riogkjdbing . 
Viborg 


September  21  to  October  4. 

September  13  to  October  3. 

September  14  to  October  <. 

Randers .1  September  21  to  October  8. 

TbiMted  |  September  17  to  October  8. 

Aarbus September  20  to  October  1. 


Vejle. 

Ribe 

Kortb  SlesTig. 


September  17  to  September  26. 
September  15  to  September  30. 
September  14  to  September  28. 


Wheat  in  1881  has  been  decidedly  the  worst  product.  Whilst  in  1880 
it  was  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  play  the  least  important  part 
in  the  wheat  crop  which  sustained  most  damage,  the  position  in  1881 
is  the  reverse.  This  is  already  to  be  seen  from  the  tables,  although  from 
these  it  cannot  be  seen  that  wheat  to  a  large  extent  was  lost,  ploweil 
up  and  replaced  by  spriug  seed  sorts,  whilst  this,  however,  is  made  mani- 
fest by  tl^e  peculiarity  that  in  the  wheat  districts  of  Maribo  wheat  is  to 
be  found  missing  in  several  of  the  returns. 

It  has  specially  been  the  newly  imported  English  wheat  kinds  which 
have  succumbed  to  the  weather  changes.  Namely,  the  generally  ase<l 
square-head  wheat  demands  a  strong  growth  and  an  early  autumn  de> 
velopment,  and  when  these  are  wanting,  it  can  so  much  the  less  hold 
out  against  the  injurious  variations  between  frost  and  thaw  in  the  spring. 
Strange  it  is,  that  in  some  of  the  districts  in  Jutland  (such  as  Veile) 
still  were  to  be  found  fields  of  squarehead  wheat  which  stood  ftdrly 
good.    But  for  the  most  part,  wheat,  even  when  it  has  filled  fairly  well 
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in  the  barns,  has,  however,  given  a  very  bad  yield  in  fold,  inasmnch  as . 
it  has  been  injured  by  rust,  &e. 

The  exporting  mills  of  this  country,  therefore,  supply  themselves  this 
year  to  a  larger  extent  than  usual  with  wheat  from  abroad,  and  the 
«xpor.t  of  Danish  wheat  will  be  of  no  importance  whatever.  It  is  also 
r  significant  that  fine  wheat  bran,  which  plays  an  important  part  as  fod- 
der material,  is  offered  for  sale  throughout  the  country,  coming  from 
different  corners  of  the  world. 

As  regards  the  yields  of  wheat,  the  districts  may  be  placed  in  the 
following  order :  Thisted,  Aarhuus,  Hjorring,  Banders,  Odense,  Vejle, 
Aalborg,  Holbek,  Bibe,  Fredericksborg,  Prastoe,  Oopenhageo,  Maribo, 
Svendborg,  Bornholm,  Viborg. 

Bye  supported  much  better  the  difftcult  weather  changes,  notwith- 
standing it  wa^  generally  sown  late  and  was  weak  from  the  autumn. 

Of  significance  in  the  difference  between  the  two  years  is  the  circum- 
stance that  the  rye,  notwithstanding  the  serious  damage  it  received  in 
1880  from  the  night  frosts  during  the  month  of  May,  still  reached  to 
above  an  average  in  most  of  the  districts.  However,  in  1881,  rye  is  the 
<;ereal  which  has  yielded  best,  and  it  has  even  exceeded  an  average  in 
not  a  few  districts ;  but  at  the  same  time  stands  much  lower  than  in 
1880.  Banked  according  to  order,  with  regard  to  the  yield  of  rye,  the 
districts  will  stand  in  the  following  positions :  Thisted,  Viborg  Banders, 
Maribo,  Svendborg,  Bingkjobing,  Vejle,  Bibe,  Aarhuus,  Holbek,  Aal- 
borg, Fredericksborg,  Prastoe,  Odense,  Copenhagen,  Soroe,  Hjorring, 
and  Bornholm. 

Barley,  in  1881,  is  of  not  little  more,  importance  than  usual,  owing  to 
many  wheat  fields  having  been  resown  with  chevalier  or  six-rowed  bar- 
ley. It  is  only  in  few  places  where  this  description  of  cereal  has  ex- 
ceeded an  average,  whilst  in  many  parts  it  stands  considerably  below. 
Barley  is  if  especial  importance  as  being  the  chief  export  of  cereals 
from  here.  There  is,  however,  little  prospect  that  the  increase  of  areal, 
which  was  caused  by  the  resowing  of  the  wheat  fields,  will  give  any 
notable  increase  in  the  ordinary  barley  export,  whilst  in  the  districts 
where  the  barley  harvest  was  earliest,  and  where  there  was  most 
plowed-up  wheat,  the  most  fruitful  part  of  the  island,  there  the  bar- 
ley crop  has  been  secured  in  relatively  good  condition,  so  that  it  will  be 
a  good  export  article ;  but  there  are  at  the  same  time  large  districts, 
and  amongst  these  some  of  this  country's  best  malting  barley  districts, 
where  the  quality  has  suffered  so  much  during  the  harvest  that  the 
quantity  adopted  for  export  will  be  of  very  reduced  amount.  In  some 
districts,  especially  of  Fyen  and  Jutland,  the  barley  has  also  suffered 
materially  from  cockchafer  grubs. 

With  regard  to  barley  yield,  the  different  districts  may  be  placed  as 
follows :  Thisted,  Bornholm,  Aalborg,  Aarhuus,  Fredericksborg,  Prastoe, 
Hjorring,  Copenhagen,  Svendborg.  Banders,  Vejle,  Viborg,  Maribo, 
Soroe,  Odense,  Bingkjobing,  Holbek,  Bibe. 

Oat«  stands  as  to  yield  pretty  close  to  barley,  but  on  the  whole  as 
g-iving  somewhat  less,  notwithstanding  that  this  cereal  in  one  district 
more  than  barley  has  reached  an  average  harvest,  according  to  the  re- 
tnrns.  Thedistricts  for  oats  may  be  placed  in  the  following  order :  Bibe, 
Bornholm,  Thisted,  Fredericksborg,  Bingkjobing,  Banders,  Viborg.  Aar- 
bnus,  Hjorring,  Aalborg,  Vejle,  Copenhagen,  Soroe,  Holbek,  Oaense, 
Rasto,  Svendborg,  and  Maribo. 

Mixed  seed,  ctiiefiy  barley  and  oats,  which  generally  give  a  much 
larger  yield  than  those  of  same  description  of  grain  taken  separately, 
^tand  also  higher  in  1881,  and  rank  with  the  year's  best  yielding  pro- 
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ducts;  but  still  it  is  only  a  little  over  half  the  districts,  and  thar^ 
namely,  the  Jutland  ones,  where  an  average  crop  or  above  has  been 
obtained.  Mixed  seed,  harvested  in  a  ripe  state,  embraced  in  187(5  about 
88,000  acres  of  land  (of  this  nearly  three  fourths  in  the  islands),  also* 
only  a  little  over  one-sixth  of  barley  and  one-seventh  of  oats  areals^ 
Thus  it  does  not  constitute  one  of  the  important  products.  The  di^trict^ 
for  this  description  of  cereal  as  regards  yield  may  be  ranked  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Thisted,Ribe,Randers,Fredericksborg,  llingkjobing,Aal- 
borg,  Aarhuus,'Copenhagen,  Viborg,  Vejle,  Boruholni,  Holbek,  Sveiid- 
borg,  Soroe,  Prastoe,  Maribo,  Hjorring,  and  Odense. 

Pease  promised  in  the  spring  exceedingly  well ;  but  suffered  later  on 
in  the  summer  considerably  from  the  weather  changes,  so  that  the  final 
yield  has  proved  not  to  come  up  to  that  of  mixed  seed.  With  regard 
to  the  yield  of  pease  the  districts  will  rank  as  follows  :  Bornholui,  Fred- 
ericksborg,  Odense,  Hjorring,  Riogkjobiug,  Banders,  Thisted,  Maribo,. 
Svendborg,  Prastoe,  Viborg,  liibe,  Holbek,  Aarhuus,  Soroe,  Aalborjr» 
Vejle,  Copenhagen. 

Beans  are  only  returne<l  as  cultivated  in  twelve  districts,  and  in  some* 
of  these,  namely,  those  in  the  light  soils,  there  are  but  few  returns  mak- 
ing mention  of  this  product.  The  bean  areal  is  yet  only  small  in  this- 
country,  but  is  steadily  increasing  in  the  districts  where  the  soil  is  best^ 
and  especially  in  the  wheat-growing  districts. 

As  a  valuable  product  and  of  great  service  in  rotation  of  crops,  and 
as  being  safer  than  pease  on  proper  soils,  such  increase  is  a  desirable 
object.  They  were,  however,  in  1881,  checked  too  soon  in  their  growth, 
and  were  short  in  the  straw. 

According  to  the  yield  of  beans,  the  districts,  as  far  as  returns  have 
come  to  liand,  will  stand  in  the  following  order:  Aalborg,  Fredericks- 
borg,  Soroe,  Odense,  Svendborg,  Aarhuns, Vejle,  Holbek,  Kanders,  Mar- 
ibo, Copenhagen,  and  Prastoe. 

Green  fodder  in  a  year  like  the  past  one,  where  the  growth  of  stalks 
and  leaves  has  been  so  greatly  checked,  having  shown  in  proportion  to 
other  products  so  fairly*  good  a  yield,  may  seem  somewhat  astonishing^ 
As  will  be  seen,  they  are  the  Jutland  districts  which  stand  highest, 
whilst  the  islands  as  a  rule  stand  the  lowest — a  natural  consequence  of 
the  weather  changes.  Green  fodder  will,  in  the  increasing  plan  of  fod- 
dering during  summer,  steadily  be  of  greater  importance.  For  the  yield 
of  this  sort,  the  districts  may  be  placed  in  the  following  order :  Thisted,. 
Veile,  Aarhuus,  Aalborg,  Fredericksborg,  Ringkjobing,  Viborg,  RilH*, 
Holbek,  Copenhagen,  Svendborg,  Banders,  Odense,  Prastoe,  Bornholou 
Maribo,  and  Soroe. 

When  roots,  carrots,  and  potatoes  are  taken  under  one,  a  much  better 
result  is  in  1881  obtained  for  these  products  than  for  1880.  This  may 
mostly  be  attributed  to  the  rainy  period  in  August,  1881,  as  opposed  U> 
its  dry  character  of  1880.  August  is  an  important  month  for  the  grow- 
ing development  of  roots,  that  period  where  the  root  in  a  great  meas- 
ure obtains  in  strength  and  growth. 

That  the  yield  for  roots  and  carrots  has  not  been  better  is  due  to  the 
unpropitiousness  of  the  spring,  which  were  specially  felt  in  1881,  when 
one  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  fully  correct  mode  of  treatment  of  root  pro- 
ducts. It  must  also  be  observed  that  from  the  lateness  of  turnip-sow- 
ing, owing  to  frost  and  attacks  from  flies,  it  was  often  necessary' to  resow, 
so  that  the  development  took  place  very  late;  and  also  that  the  month 
of  August  with  its  great  moisture  was  relatively  cold,  which  tended  to 
the  root  products  advancing  more  in  growth  of  the  tops  than  in  the 
roots. 
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rotat(H*s  have  iu  the  year  1881  shown  good  i)owers  of  withstaudiug  a 
dry  early  part  of  ssuinmer ;  the  rain  came  commonly  for  them  Justin 
l»roi>er  time  to  ])revenr  any  great  backwardness  from  drought  and  to 
promote  a  good  development  of  the  bulbs.  The  disease  during  the 
year  has  neither  been  very  disastrous,  although  even  to  the  period  of 
digging  up  in  October  it  showed  itself  more  than  was  expected ;  and 
even  after  the  digging  has  caused  some  damage  to  the  bulbs.  Both 
roots  and  potatoes  in  Fyeu  and  in  Jutland  have  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  the  cockchafer  grubs.  Both  these  products  are  steadily  on  the 
increase  in  this  country's  agriculture. 

Boots  and  carrots  receive  a  more  rational  system  of  treatment,  whicli  is 
being  gradually  learnt,  and  by  the  extended  movements  in  sugar  refiner, 
ies ;  potatoes  especially,  by  the  sorts  which  have  been  imported  in  later 
years  and  brought  more  generally  into  use,  being  of  larger  yield,  more 
valuable  and  also  more  free  from  disease.  Both  these  products  are 
doubtless  of  that  kind  which  it  seems  most  desirable  should  meet  with 
extension  in  Danish  agriculture.  As  shown,  they  will,  with  a  careful 
and  proper  cultivation,  give  very  large  immediate  profits,  and  will  indi- 
rectly tijnd  to  raise  the  profits  of  the  farmers  in  genet  al  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  larger  extension  of  their  usage  in  the  crop  rotations. 

For  the  yield  of  roots  and  carrots  the  districts  may  be  placed  in  the 
following  order:  Maribo,  Soroe,  Thisted,  Prastoe,  Aalborg,  Fredericks- 
lH»rg,  Viborg,  Holbek,  Svendborg,  Aarhuus,  Ribe,  Ujorring,  Copenlia- 
giMi,  Banders,  Odense,  Vejle,  Bornholni,  and  Kingkjobing. 

For  the  yield  of  potatoes  as  follows  :  Bornholm,  Maribo,  Soroe,  Hol- 
bek, Svendborg,  Prastoe,  Copenhagen,  Banders,  Odense,  Fredericksborg, 
Aarhuus,  Vejle,  Kibe,  Hjorring,  Aalborg,  Viborg,  Thisted  and  Kingkjo- 
bing. 

Field  hay  in  1881  is  decidedly  the  weakest  point.  Partly  on  account 
of  the  clover  fields  having  been  so  thinned  out  by  the  infiuence  of  the 
destructive  winter  and  spring's  weather  changes,  and  partly  on  account 
.of  the  drought  having  checked  the  growth  so  sensibly  of  the  grass 
fields  all  the  summer,  there  wei«  throughout  but  few  cereals,  and  iu 
some  places  none  at  all  where,  after  the  grazing  of  the  cattle,  one  could 
see  hay  in  the  fields ;  and  that  which  was  cut  was  short  and  thin,  even 
on  the  best  soils.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  tlie  yield  of  field  hay 
throughout  all  the  districts  should  be  lonnd  much  below  an  average. 
For  the  yield  of  this  product  the  districts  may  be  ranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  Bibe,  Vejle,  Hjoring,  Aarhuus,  Thisted,  Banders,  Copenha- 
gen, Aalborg,  Soroe,  Holbek,  Odense,  Fredericksborg,  Prastoe,  Maribo, 
Svendborg,  Bornholm  and  Viborg. 

Meadow  hays  yield  has  been  generally  better,  but  is  also  considerably 
below  an  average.  Many  mec^ows,  especially  those  of  turf  sort,  re- 
tained the  frost  in  the  ground  so  long  dyring  the  spring  that  the  plants 
only  attained  to  any  growth  very  late  in  the  season.  The  higher  situ- 
ated meadows  were  so  dried  up  in  the  course  of  the  summer  that  the 
growth  of  these  was  also  very  unsatisfactory.  Only  some  few  well- 
watered  meadows  have  in  1881  returned  a  satisfactory  yield,  and  some 
of  these  after  the  wet  month  of  August  have  given  a  very  good  second 
crop,  which  was  secured  in  good  condition ;  but  this  only  holds  good 
for  a  very  small  areal.  The  districts  with  reference  to  yield  of  mes^ow 
hay  will  range  as  follows :  Hjorring,  Bibe,  Thisted,  Holbek,  Banders, 
Odense,  Soroe,  Bornholm,  Prastoe,  Fredericksborg,  Copenhagen,  Svend- 
borg, Kingkjobing,  Viborg,  Veile,  Aalborg,  Aarhuus,  and  Maribo. 

In  addition  to  that  which  can  be  seen  from  the  tables  of  the  result  for 
the  year  1881,  there  are  other  circumstances  of  great  importance  which 
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tend  to  add  to  the  unfavorable  result  of  the  year.  To  this  belongs  the 
meager  summer  grazing,  which  has  diminished  in  a  high  degree  the  yield 
of  the  dairies,  immediate  in  part  and  partly  also  from  their  ha%ing  de- 
manded extra  fodder  supplies  both  in  the  spring,  owing  to  the  lateness 
when  the  cattle  were  turned  out,  as  also  during  the  summer,  owing  to  the 
growth  after  the  first  grazing  was  so  small  that  it  scarcely  afforded  sufii- 
cient  nourishment  for  the  cattle.  Next,  the  small  yield  of  the  grain  crops, 
which,  added  to  the  very  small  crop,  caused  much  anxiety  in  many  farms 
on  account  of  the  small  stocks  of  fodder  stuff,  and  has  thus  called  for 
immediate  outlays  for  extra  foddering  descriptions ;  and,  finally,  the  de- 
creased quality  of  the  straw,  as  well  as  grain,  from  the  rainfall  during 
harvest  time,  which,  perhaps,  in  the  greatest  degree,  makes  the  differ- 
ence in  the  years  1880  and  1881  stand  forward  so  distinctly.  One  light 
point  is  to  be  found  in  this  dark  picture,  and  that  is  the  good  prices  of 
the  different  products.  In  this  respect  1881,  on  the  whole,  stands  well, 
and  especially  the  good  grain  prices  in  the  autumn  will  help  in  a  marked 
degree  to  make  some  amends  for  the  defects  of  harvest  in  respect  to  its 
yield.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  1881  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  se- 
rious year  for  the  country's  agricultural  interests.  Fortunately  there  is 
a  strong  resisting  power  present  in  Denmark's  chief  branch  of  trade,  so 
that  it  is  well  able  to  ride  out  such  a  storm  like  one  3'ear's  unfavorable 
harvest. 


Tabnlar  Bummar^  of  dUiricU  in  which  the  harvest  has  been  above  or  below  the  arera^f. 
(Average  U  represented  by  1.) 


Districts. 


Copenhagen — 
Frederiksborg . 

Holbak 

Soro 

rraato 

Maribo 

Odenee  

Svendborg 

Bomholm 

Hjorring 

Aalborg 

Ringkjobing . . . 

Vlborg 

Randen 

Aarhus 

Thieted 


Ve|le. 
Ribe  . 


I 


t 


I 


0.50 
0.60 

o.e7 

0.54 
0.58 
0.50 
0.68 
0.50 
0.50 
0.88 
0.67 


0.50 
0.75 
0.91 
1.00 
0.67 
0.63 


>» 

5^ 

1 

0.80 

0.03 

0.99 

0.97 

1.00 

0.79 

0.88 

0.83 

0.97 

0.97 

1.06 

0.85 

0.97 

0.83 

L05 

0.88 

0.64 

1.07 

0.88 

0.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.04 

0.83 

1.13 

0.87 

1.09 

0.88 

1.03 

1.00 

L14 

1.23 

1.04 

0.88 

1.04 

0.75. 

0.75 
1.04 
0.72 
0.78 
0.09 
0.62 
0.70 
0.65 
1.21 
0.88 
0.83 
LOO 
0.90 
0.97 
0.87 
1.11 
0.81 
1.33 


I 


I 


i  ! 

1 1 1 


1.00 
1.08 
0.88 
0.78 
0.69 
0.67 
0.57 
0.82 
0.93 
0.58 
1.04 
1.06 
1.00 
1.12 
1.04 
1.25 
1.00 
1.18 


0.67  i 
I  1.10 
I  0.8d  I 
I  0.75 
I  0.92 
!  0.74  1 

1.00 
I  0.93 
I  1.25  I 

I  1.00  ; 

;  0. 75  I 

I  1.00  I 

■0.92 

1.00 

0.86  : 

,1.00 

'  0.75 

0.90 


—  - 



0.60 

0.86 

LOO 

LOO 

0.88 

0.94 

LOO 

0.60 

0.50 

O.I« 

0.56 

0.71 

LOO 

0.83 

LOO 

0.86 

0.75 

L60 

Lue 

LOO 

0.67 
LOO 


LOO 


LOO 
a86 
LIO 
L25 
L17 
LOO 


II 


0.88 
LOO 
0.96 
L12 
L04 
L18 
0.84 
0.96 
0.67 
0.90 
L04 
0.67 
LOO 
0.85 
0.96 
LOS 
0.81 
0.93 


L12 
L03 
L23 
L25 
L17 
L35 
L07 
L19 
L43 
0.95 
0.89 
0.67 
0.88 

La9 

LOO 
0.73 
1. 


0.60 
0.60 
0.54 
0.57 
0.&0 
0.50 
a54 

a5o  • 

0.50   ; 

a72 

0.68 
0.60 
0.90 

aei 

0.68 
0.73 


l!  00  >  o!  75 


0  «7 

0  77 


0  ::. 
0  •r 

0  :: 

1  'H 
0  t 
O.ST 

0.*: 
or: 

O.M 
0  «« 
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HUMIDITY  OF  EACH  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR  1881. 

The  meteorological  year  (December,  1880,  to  November  30),  as  per 
subjoined  table,  has  on  an  average  been  considerably  colder  than  usual, 
whereas  the  entire  rain  nearly  reached  the  normal.  There  have,  how- 
ever, been  considerable  many  vibrations  in  the  monthly  mean  tempera- 
ture as  well  as  in  the  rainfall.  It  may  be  observed  that,  with  regard 
to  warmth,  the  weather  has  been  very  unfavorable  during  the  four 
months  January-April,  but  the  summer  also  shows  a  lower  average 
temperature;  only  December,  May, and  November  came  up  to  the  usual 
average  warmth ;  and  the  last  month  of  the  year  was  comparatively  the 
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mildest.  Still  greater  deviations  from  the  normal  show,  as  it  is  natural, 
the  rainfalls  in  the  single  months.  Notwithstanding  that  the  rainfall 
for  the  whole  year  has  nearly  been  as  great  as  is  usually  the  case 
this  holds  only  approximately  good,  with  respect  to  the  months,  about 
four  at  the  highest,  whereas  live  have  considerable  under  and  three 
much  over  the  usual.  The  unfortunate  distribution  in  the  rainfall  has 
often  in  the  course  of  the  year  been  noted  at  this  consulate,  and  I  shall 
now  only  observe  that  on  an  average  for  the  whole  country  the  four 
months  (January  to  April)  had  76  millimeters  too  little  (only  82  instead 
of  157  millimeters);  and  whereas  May  was  about  normal  there  was 
again  in  June  a  deficiency  of  21  millimeters  in  the  usual  rainfall.  July 
and  August  have  together  187  millimeters  rain  or  about  65  millimeters 
more  than  the  normal,  and  October  was  likewise  a  very  wet  month,  but 
still  the  country  had,  in  the  three  autumn  months  together,  not  over  the 
normal  rainfall. 
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Dee.      t/euu    Feb.      Mar.     Afn:      May.    t/tu%e.  JuZ^.  Au^      S^.      Qrf.       .^^^ 


Of  the  two  foregoing  tables  No.  1  shows  the  rainiall  and  No.  2  the 
heat  temperature  during  the  year. 

The  full  drawn  lines  represent  the  foregoing  year,  whereas  the  dotte<l 
lines  show  the  normal  condition  of  both. 
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COMMERCIAL    MOVEMENTS    OF    THE    PAST    YEAR  AND  GENERAL  RE- 
SULTS THEREFROM. 

The  trade  of  this  country  duriug  the  past  year  1881  can  be  said  to 
pi-esent  an  appearance  of  decided  improvement,  when  compared  with 
its  immediate  predecessors.  This  improvement,  Lowever,  was  not  en- 
tirely without  its  drawbacks.  Daring  the  first  half  of  the  year  a  very 
considerable  decline  took  place  in  the  goods  market.  This  was  followed 
by  a  distinct  recovery  in  price,  but,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  accom- 
panied by  an  equal  rise  in  the  price  of  other  commodities.  Although 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  value  among  many  of  them,  it  has  not 
been  uniform  in  all  directions.  When  taking  this  and  the  general  as- 
pect of  affairs  in  consideration,  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  farther 
outlook  is  distinctly  promising  for  a  general  improvement  in  business, 
providing  unforeseen  political  complications  do  not  disturb  the  European 
equilibrium.  Some  improvement  has  already  manifested  itself  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  year. 

The  price  of  money  has  been  better  and  the  employment  for  it  more 
profitable.  The  chief  improvement  in  this  direction,  however,  has  made 
itself  felt  in  the  exchange  transactions.  The  amounts  cleared  on  set- 
tling days  during  the  past  year  were  much  in  excess  of  the  preceding^ 
one,  and  the  record  of  transactions  at  the  bourse  here,  of  which  an 
account  is  kept  every  week,  show  an  immense  increase  for  the  year. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  the  demand  for  money  based  on  the  require- 
ments  of  trade  showed  some  improvement.  From  this  circumstance 
alone,  even  if  it  had  not  been  supported  by  other  evidence,  it  might 
have  been  safely  asserted  that  business  was  really  better.  Had  not  the 
harvest  disappointed  the  expectations  of  a  productive  yield,  which 
were  maintained  to  the  very  commencement  of  the  autumn,  the  results 
of  1881  would  have  been  really  encouraging. 

There  were  many  signs  up  to  the  month  of  September  that  trade  was- 
ready  to  expand.  Money  was  abundant  and  deposits  showed  a  steady 
growth  during  the  year;  but  the  unproductive  harvest  and  the  result- 
iug  loss  of  capital  following  on  so  many  years  of  similar  depression 
weighed  heavily  on  the  country  and  repressed  the  general  progress 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  made. 

The  commerce  of  this  kingdom  is  so  closely  connected  with  that  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America  that  a  reference  to  these 
countries  must  be  made  as  well.  A  speculative  fever  of  unusual  sever- 
ity, which  inflated  in  the  resulting  excitement  the  prices  of  almost  all 
securities  at  the  French  markets,  has  raged  throughout  the  year  in  that 
country,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  Germany  and  Austria,  though  in  a 
somewhat  milder  degree. 

The  harvest  of  wheat  and  corn  in  our  own  country  being  by  no  means, 
equal  to  that  of  the  preceding  year  parties  of  speculators,  as  a  result 
of  this,  strove,  and  successfully,  to  enhance  the  price  of  these  cereals,. 
and  succeeded  in  retaining  a  considerable  quantity  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  exported  to  Europe,  not,  however,  in  sensibly  checking 
the  supply  which  was  received  from  other  sources — Australia  and  In- 
dia— but  simply  in  transferring  the  profit/S  which  the  United  States 
might  have  made  elsewhere. 

The  enormous  Immigration,  however,  which  we  have  received  during 
the  3'ear  has  more  than  made  up  for  the  losses  thus  brought  about  by 
overspeculation.  There  is  no  other  instance  in  modern  history  of  one 
nation  receiving,  voluntarily,  from  others  an  augmentation  in  one  year 
of  inhabitants  amounting  to  nearly  a  million  in  number,  bringing  among 
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tbein  much  iatelligeiice,  a  capacity  for  work,  and  in  very  many  instances 
adequate  capital. 

If  those  in  power  in  Europe  could  but  turn  their  attention  from  polit- 
ical intrigue  ti)  higher  economic  considerations  on  which  the  prosperity 
of  nations  ^re  formed,  they  might  see  the  wisdom  of  reducing  their 
present  excessive  expenditure  in  the  way  of  armaments  and  the  conse- 
quent destructive  pressure  of  taxation.  As  the  matter  stands  now, 
jealousy  and  competitive  alarm  compel  each  countiy  to  maintain  an 
army  at  least  as  much  on  a  par  as  possible,  or  even  superior  to  its  neigh- 
bors and  nominal  allies. 

The  offers  which  the  United  States  can  make  to  the  young  and  euer- 
^etic  are  enticing  enough,  without  being  made  more  attractive  through 
the  contrast  between  the  freedom  of  our  country  and  the  oppressive 
burdens  imposed  on  the  people  all  over  Europe. 

HENRY  B.  RYDER, 

ComuL 

Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Copenhagen^  March  20,  1882. 


GERmAN    EmPIRE. 

Annual  report,  by  Consul- Oetieral  Brewer,  of  Berlin,  for  tJie  years  1S80 

and  1881. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  November  12, 1881. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Department  the  annual  report  of 
this  office,  respecting  the  trade,  commerce,  and  industries  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  It  being  quite  evident  to  me  that  the  information  called 
for  by  the  regulations  can  best  be  given,  when  possible,  in  tabular  foro), 
much  of  iihe  time  and  labor  required  in  the  preparation  of  this  report 
has  been  devoted  to  the  compilation  of  the  thirty-six  tables  herewith 
submitted.  By  these  tables  I  am  enabled  to  give,  in  the  most  concise 
and  practical  manner,  a  complete  general  view  of  the  affairs  of  this 
empire. 

The  contradictory  opinions  on  the  general  condition  of  German  trade 
and  industry  in  1880  could  hardly  be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  annual  reports  of  German  boards  of  trade.  Some  stiJl 
oppose  the  new  customs  policy  of  the  government,  and  claim  that  but 
for  the  increased  duties  exacted  since  1879,  German  trade  would  be  at 
present  in  a  more  favorable  condition,  while  others  energetically  sustain 
the  changes  made  in  the  tariff  laws.  It  is,  however,  on  all  sides  ad- 
mitted that  Germany  is  laboring  under  an  over  production,  and  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  find  a  market  for  all  her  manufactured  wares.  Still, 
as  will  be  seen  from  figures  hereafter  given,  during  the  last  calendar 
year  there  has  been  an  increase  of  exports  with  a  simultaneous  de- 
crease of  imports,  which  certainly  indicates  for  Germany  a  change  for 
the  better.  The  returns  of  the  German  Zollverein  show  the  imports  to 
have  beeu  : 

In  1877 $1,177, 271. :»»J 

lu  1878 I,ia8.ft0.1^> 

In  1879 1,174,«M6,541 
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I  am  UDable  to  give  the  value  of  the  exports,  as  the  government  kept, 
no  official  record  of  the  same  previous  to  1880. 

In  the  year  last  mentioned  extraordinary  imports  were  made  in  antic* 
ipation  of  the  new  tariff,  which  went  into  full  effect  January  1, 1880. 

The  exports  in  1880  amounted  to  $1,091,836,000,  while  the  imports 
amoanted  to  $1,057,097,000,  netting  an  excess  of  exports  of  $33,839,000 
over  the  imports.  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  these  items  include  goods 
iu  transit.  Betut^ns  published  in  1881  show  a  continuous  increase  in 
the  exports,  especially  of  iron,  chemical,  and  glass  manufactures. 

Prince  Bismarck's  new  economic  policy  is  the  paramount  topic  of 
discussion  in  papers,  clubs,  and  public  meetings  all  over  Germany.  The 
ever-increasing  population  of  the  empire  (about  600,000  souls  annually) 
renders  it  imperatively  necessary  that  correspondingly  new  ways  and 
means  and  additional  facilities  should  be  provided  for  employment  and 
subsistence;  and  in  order  to  suppress  and  keep  off  discontent  and  pov-^ 
erty,  and  to  check  the  growing  political  uneasiness,  it  behooves  the 
(rerman  Government  to  foster  all  enterprises,  public  or  private,  which 
offer  employment  to  the  people.  Apart  from  the  creation  of  an  economic 
council,  the  reduction  of  direct  taxes,  and  the  increase  of  customs  duties,, 
the  following  measures  may  be  mentioned,  which  are  contemplated  by 
many  as  being  fit  ones  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  viz,  alaboring- 
man's  accident,  &c.,  insurance  institution,  the  reconstruction  of  trade 
guilds  to  better  the  training  and  skill  of  German  mechanics,  the  grant 
of  Statfe  bounties  to  shipping,  and  the  introduction  of  a  discriminating 
duty  (aurtaxe  cTentrepot).  In  addition  to  these  steps  it  is  proposed  to- 
build  new  canals  and  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  old  ones,  &c.  It  is 
also  insisted  that  German  consules  missi  should  be  more  numerous,  the 
latest  publications  showing  only  55  cotisules  niisai  among  627  consular 
•ffices.  None  of  these  measures  can,  however,  be  carried  out  except  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  Reichstag ;  and  as  the  last  Beichstag,  on  the 
whole,  rather  opposed  Prince  Bismarck's  projects  in  the  directiona 
above  referred  to,  the  meeting  of  the  new  Diet  is  looked  forward  to- 
with  extraordinary  interest,  and  speculation  is  rife  as  to  what  course 
will  be  pursued.  The  elections  for  the  Eeichstag  took  place  on  the 
27th  ultimo,  and  the  result  was  quite  contrary  to  what  was  expected. 

The  national  liberals  and  free  conservatives  lost  heavily.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  Bismarck's  influence  in  the  Diet  will  be  considerably  dimin* 
ished,  and  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  carry  out  his  projects  unless  he  can 
succeed  in  bringing  over  to  his  support  a  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Diet  who  have  seemingly  been  chosen  by  those  who  oppose  his- 
policy.  He  again  threatens  to  resign  the  chancellorship,  and  undoubt- 
edly he  will  feel  compelled  to  do  so  unless  concession  shall  bo  made  by^ 
himself  as  well  as  by  the  majority  of  the  new  Diet. 

AGRICULTURE, 

To  show  the  area  and  agricultural  products  of  the  German  Empire 
in  1878,  1879,  and  1880,  Exhibit  A  is  submitted. 
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Exhibit  A. — Table  showing  the  area  and  production  of  crop  of  the  German  Empire  in  l^, 

1878,  1879. 


Articled. 


^in*acro™^     Productioo  in  1,000  i=22cwt.)kilogranM. 


1880. 


1878, 


1«79. 


Wheat :  i 

Winter 4,215,094 

Spring 268,623 

i=>pcU  (German  wheat) ; 

Winter 949.715 

Sprlnjf 4,734 

One-grained  wlieat: 

Winter 15,022 

Spring 2,067 

llye:  I 

Winter 14,121,496 

Spring 502,553 

Barley: 

Winter 175,817 

Spring ;  3,835,460  ; 

Ottta 9,24:),832 

Buckwheat 604.270 

Millet '  85.770 

Indian  corn \.. 21,521 

Pease 1,1.'>4.952 

JLentilu 83,688 

Beans 374,429 

Vetches 428,416 

JLupines  1,013,008 

Potfttoea  '  0,824,446 

Red  ljeet«: 

For  thr*  inanii  factnre  of  siisjar 426, 447 

For  f«MM.T 726,.308 

<.'arrot« 84,409 

TuruipB Oni,  256 

Cabbage  tarn Ips 203,  24 1 

Cabbage 266,453, 

Cucumber« 2, 988 

Onions 2.981 

Col7.a  and  rape-aeed 442. 263 

Linseed 5,480 

Poppv-seed 15,029  1 

Mustanl  seed '  8,566  i 

Yhix  (broken  fibers) 319, 395 

fienip  (broken  fibers) 44,321  | 

Tobacco  (air-dry  leaves) 60, 425 

Hop  (catkins) 96, 451 

Chicory ,  25.683 

<'lover  and  other  planta  for  food 6, 198, 106  , 

Meadows  (hay,  &c.) I  14.597,798  ' 

Pastures I  5,977,676  ; 

Vineyards |  286.630  | 


2,477,589 

2,151,063 

2. 216  513 

129.597  1 

127.633 

UK  7G5 

444, 089 

4ri7,  r-69 

4^1.  m 

2,837 

2,719 

1,657 

6,775  , 

6.352 

5.642 

664 

644 

581 

6,720.647  , 

5. 405, 169 

4.802,a>0 

189,020  , 

167, 266 

169.675 

111,932 

100,234 

100,500 

2.213,295 

1, 967, 124 

2.045.117 

5,  040, 240 

4, -264, 255 

4,228.128 

224.  903 

141.621 

133,674 

16,280  . 

10, 410 

9.384 

1(,483 

10,682 

612.  275 

413.930 

376,297 

39.285 

35.502 

20.093 

224.  692  1 

204,091 

209. 4:4» 

208,408  . 

167,875 

154, 143 

240,  894 

191,948 

•     174.056 

23,592,781  , 

18  904, 596 

19,466,242 

4,488.179 

4,064,330 

4,737.T.«7 

7, 443, 177 

8,188,146 

6,751.06j 

605.970 

461.287 

369.5*57 

2, 714,  383 

1,  829, 129 

1. 921, 177 

1. 470  373  ; 

1, 118, 005  ' 

1.093.l>51 

1,991,451 

1,649,774 

1.550,421 

14.  085 

^im. 

9,5ffi 

15,855 

12,912 

225,431 

224.784 

167.444 

1,760  . 

1,498  ■ 

l,4ii9 

5.918 

6,313  1 

6.304 

1,526 

1.311 

L2S-> 

125, 347 

86.107 

76,432 

12,799 

10.962 

10.800 

28,739 

27.424 

34.955 

28,669  1 

17, 105 

23,45<» 

175,428  1 

182.379 

201,42s 

9. 840,  ^3 

8.698,671  1 

8,582.417 

24, 163, 403  , 

21,076.490 

19.563.3© 

1 

L  917. 090  1 

1.869.4« 

Wine  (galls.)'  Wine  (galls.)  Wine  (galls.) 

81,591.226 

1 

25,840,446: 

13,611.J«I 

It  will  be  seen  therefrom  that  last  year's  productiou  was  somewhat 
«ss  than  that  in  1879,  and  considerably  less  than  in  1878.  The  rye 
crop  decreased  most  considerably,  andlbhe  price  of  rye  went  up  unusn- 
ally,  it  being  higher  than  that  of  wheat  j  the  potato  crop,  however, 
was  uncommonly  large.  As  to  the  crop  in  1881,  definite  figures  of  the 
yield  are  not  yet  obtainable.  In  general,  this  season's  yield  is  reported 
to  be  no  better  than  that  in  1880,  with  the  exception  of  the  wheat  and 
potato  crops.  The  latter,  especially,  is  stated  to  be  more  abundant 
than  for  many  years  past.  The  prices  of  cereals  and  flour  were  reported 
as  follows,  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  1880  and  1381: 
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Date. 


In  Septamber,  1881 
IqAoctsL  1881.... 

Id  July,  1881 

In  September.  1880 

InAuffDBt,  1880 

In  July,  1880 


Per  100  kilograms  —  2. 

2cwt 

Per  1  kili>. 
gram. 

• 

11  11 

ii 

&►, 

73«  ,  ^« 

i       1 

« 

i    ^^ 

1 

1 

& 

CtM,  '   Cts. 

$5  45 

14  44  1 

$3  95 

$3  68 

9.5        7.8 

523  , 

4  49  1 

3  87 

3  78 

9.  ^         7.  8 

5  21 

4  85  1 

397 

3  97 

9.2  1      8 

5  02 

4  71  , 

3  87 

3  47 

9.  5         7. 8 

5  21 

464 

392 

373 

9. 7         7. 8 

5  35 

4  73 ; 

4  11 

3  97 

9.5         7.6 

From  Exhibit  B,  which  follows,  it  will  again  be  seen  that  the  imports 
of  cereals  are  considerably  larger  than  the  exports  during  the  year 
ended  June  30, 1881.  The  imports  of  flour  have  been  materially  influ- 
enced by  the  increase  of  the  rate  of  duty  from  2  to  3  marks  per  100  kilo- 
grams since  the  1st  of  last  July.  While  the  average  imports  in  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  6»'i,107  double  cwt.;  •  in  June 
to  112,329  double  cwt.,  they  fell  in  July  to  59,376,  in  August  to  22,202, 
and  in  September  to  26,952  double  cwt. 

Exhibit  B. — Table  showing  the  quantities  of  principal  cereals,  also  potatoes,  produced,  im- 
portedy  and  exported  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  IddO  and  1881. 


Articles. 


Produced. 


Imported. 


Exported. 


1?80. 


I         Cwt.         ' 

Rve I  122,373,570  , 

WTieat 50  131, 31*: 

Barley 45,261,876  , 

0«t« 03.813,610 

PoUtoea 415,901,112 


1881. 


Cwt.         I 

,091,175,116  , 

51.596,116  ' 

47,  203.  574 

93,  018.  816 

428, 257, 324 


1880. 


1P80. 


Cwt. 
21, 186.  660 
11,969,716 
6.  022,  808 
4,  5.il,  294 
757, 900 


■| 


Cwt.  I 
16,676,044  . 
10,515.230  I 
7,  964, 066 
4,459,356  i 
571,362 


I 


Cwt. 
2,013,682 

13,871,176 
6.  082,  604 
1,  nG4,  572 

18.  585,  974 


1881. 


Cwt. 

181,258 
2,  538,  068 
2.  389,  244 

852. 963 
6,  214, 494 


Articles. 


Total  quantity  to  be 
disposed  of. 


Seed,  quantity. 


1880.         I 


1881. 


Cwt.         I  CtPt. 

Kve '    141,546..'>48  12.^.670,336 

Wheat .48,229,852  '  59,573,338 

Barley 45,202,080  '  52.778.416 

Oatfl 97.00ii,3:«  96,625,210 

I'otHtoes 398, 072, 048  422, 614, 192 


1880. 


Cict.  I 
18,  357,  878  I 
6,  899, 156  I 
5,16.5.754  ' 
13. 103,  860  > 
121,  361. 152 


1881. 


Cwt. 

IP,  322, 194  I 

6.891,962  I 

5, 182, 034  I 

13, 101,  836  I 

121,518,496 


For  COD  sumption. 
1880.  1881. 


■  I 


Cwt.         I 
123. 188,  670  I 
41,  330,  696 
40,036.326  ' 
&1,  896,  472 
276,  710,  896 


Cwt. 

107,  348, 142 
62,  681.  376 
47.  .596.  364 
83,  623.  374 

301, 095, 696 


TOBACCO  CROP. 

In  the  harvest  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  there  were  220,997  tobacco 
planters  against  159,061  in  the  preceding  year,  and  5,971,457  acres 
under  cultivation  against  4,266,421  in  1880,  producing  a  total  quantity 
of  tobacco  in  rii)e,  airdrv  state  of  113,369,506  pounds  against  62,498,700 
IMiunds  in  1880,  the  value  being  $8,694,658  in  1881  and  $5,097,950  in  the 
preceding  year. 

*  A  German  iloulile  cwt.  i.H  equal  to  220  pounds  English  weight. 
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BEET-SUGAR  INDUSTRY, 

Concerning  the  beet-sugar  industry,  a  few  explanatory  remai'ks  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  How  much  the  influence  is  appreciated  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  sugar  beets  upon  agriculture  and  national  welfare  may  be 
seen  from  a  few  passages'  extracted  from  a  very  valuable  treatise  by 
Kichard  von  Kaunlann  on  sngar  industry  (published  by  L.  Guttentag— 
D.  Collin,  Berlin),  in  which  it  is  stated  that — 

It  is  an  established  fact  that,  notwithstaudiug  the  extensive  cultivation  of  sugar 
beets,  no  decrease  in  the  yield  of  cereals  has  taken  place,  but  has,  on  the  contrary, 
augmented  by  donble  and  treble  the  amount  in  the  districts  where  sugar  beets  are 
planted,  and  that  at  those  very  places  the  production  of  meat  is  steadily  increasing. 
The  growth  of  sugar  beets  rioquires  that  the  soil  be  tilled  to  a  greater  depth,  thus  adding 
to  the  thrift  also  of  other  plants  to  be  cultivated  later  on  the  same  soil.  Besides  the 
remnants  or  waste  left  in  tiie  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  furnishes  not  only  an  excel- 
lent food  for  cattle,  but  also  a  fei*tilizing  stuff,  dispensing  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
the  use  of  artificial  manure.  Hut  tlie  profit  is  also  considerable  which  this  induHtry 
affords  people  who  work  in  the  snj^ar  manufactories,  as  they  get  employment  through- 
out the  whole  year,  during  the  spring  and  summer  seasons,  in  the  growing  aud  cultiva- 
tion of  the  beets,  and  during  the  fall  aud  winter  in  the  manufactories. 

Exhibit  G  is  a  statement  showing  the  beet-sugar  manufacture  during 
the  year  ended  August  31, 1881 : 

Exhibit  C. — Tabh  showing  the  rttuUs  of  the  beet  sugar  manufiwture  dnring  the  year  from. 
Septanber  1,  Hi^,  to  August  31,  I'^l. 

[Quantities  in  100  kilograms.] 

Qaantity  of  beeta  worked. 


States. 


I.  Prussia 

II.  Bavaria 

III.  Wurtemberg 

IV.  Baden 

V.  Mecklenbarg 

VI.  Thoringian states.. 

VII.  Brunswick 

Vm.  Anbalt 

IX.  Luxemburg 

Total 

Bqnal  to  owt 


2:a 

2 
5 

1 
1 
4 
80 
32 
2 


I 


333 


Beets 
prodnofd. 


14,  013. 154 

71,650 

194,505 

62,028 

34,087 

272,730 

2.426.957 

1, 685. 809  I 

29,000 


Beets 
purchased. 


TouL 


11,662,010  I 
72,439 
256,944 
78.882  ! 
130,007  I 
170,000 
835,272  I 
1,086  469  I 
54.575  ' 


2S,e75.1f4 

i4ioe> 

451, 44» 
141, 7» 
164.  (M 
442,73* 

2,772,2TS 
83,575 


18,790,030  i 
41,  339, 804  , 


14.  346, 578 
31,562,471 


33.137,8« 
72,902.2TS 
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States. 


I.  Praaaia 

IT.  BavMria 

ni.  Wurtomberg 
IV.  Baden 

V.  Mecklenbarg    

VI.  Tbniindan  SUtee 
VII.  BniDHwick 
VII I.  AnhHlt 
IX.  Lnzembnrg 


Total . . 
Sqoal  u>  owt 


a 


22,0:9.712 
1(4, 7H7 

8er>.  040 

240,  000 
150. 9<  6 
252.  .'iOO 
2  1.01,631 
2, 440. 318 
32, 000 


o  < 
to 

I 


In  ^e  preoeding 
year. 


47, 704, 
2414. 
816, 
381. 
315. 
695, 

5, 468. 

5,  212, 
11.5, 


27,816,8P4  I 
61,  197, 166  I 


60,954, 
134,099, 


442 


i 

^'^i 

r  VJ4 

1 

t^ 

O* 

9. 

10. 

251 

37, 407, « 

2 

206,  C 

V 

1 1 

4  I 
80 
32  I 

21 


868, 66t 
245. 664 
2.36.  .559 
672.  434 
.57'-».  61S 
763,  H*'4 
78.388 


328  1 


48. 
105, 


052. 61 S 
715, 75t 


Starch  sugar  was  produced  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 1881, 
by  forty-five  factories  (against  forty  four  in  tlie  preceding  year),  con- 
verting 1,000,740  cwt.  of  wet  starch  and  25,198  cwt.  of  dry  starch  into 
233,015  cwt.  of  solid  starch  sugar,  355,784  cwt.  of  starch-sugar  sirup, 
and  16,924  cwt.  of  coloring  for  brandy,  &c. 

SPIRITS  AND  BEER  MANUFACTURE. 

For  the  raanufactnre  of  spirits  the  following  materials  were,  in  1880 
used  by  the  27,082  distilleries  in  Germany  (the  returns  give  measures 
both  of  capacity  and  weight),  viz:  Of  potatoes,  G0,;i00,022  bushels  and 
890,480 cwt.;  of  corn,  flour, starch,  14,110,047  bushels  and  705,721  cwt. j 
of  molasses,  22,272,422  gallons  and  1,018,105  cwt.;  of  brewery  waste, 
&c.,  240,878  bushelfik;  of  wine,  yeast,  &c.,  10,287,.>00  gallons ;  of  fruit, 
426,113  bushels,  besides  certain  other  material  of  no  importance.  The 
quantity  of  spiiits  obtained  is  estimated  at  530,925,010 gallons.  A  state- 
ment of  beer  statistics  of  Germany  for  the  years  187:^-1876,  and  the 
fiscal  years  ending  March  31, 1879  and  1880,  are  given  in  Exhibit  D. 

Exhibit  D,—Beer  statistics  of  Ofrmany  for  the  calendar  years  1872-1876,  and  the  fiscal 
years  ending  March  31,  1878,  1879.  and  1880. 


Yoars. 


Calendar  yean : 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

n*76   

Fiscal  y«ar  endiniK — 

MArohSI,  1878... 

March  81,  1879... 

lijutsh  31. 1880  .. 


I 

o  • 

i 

s 

JZ5 


Quantity  of 

browing  Btuffii 

used. 


I        o 


OwL 

14,157  I 

13,561  18.956,112 
13,030  9,263.122 
12,701  9.618.158 
9.325,492 


12,535 

12,186 
11,867 
11,647 


9, 035, 818 
9,145.158 
8.963,856 


Quantity  of  beer  obtained. 


5 

i 


Cwt,    I    eaUons. 

1194,670,4X6 

69.256  |322,511,8)i2 
96.404  ;2I7.013.880 
75,658  223.640.016 
72,  886  225, 267, 488 

31,090  214,321,682 
47,740  1212,352.294 
39,952  206,570,054 


3 
I 


QaUons. 
218. 134. 088 
296,  7tiC.  576 
»24,461.378 
340, 643. 628 
326,  207,  790 

323, 602, 728 
•{'25. 790, 394 
321, 423,  078 


425, 420, 124 
519.282.458 
541. 444,  258 
.569. 283,  644 
551,475,228 

537, 924, 410 
538,  22.5, 498 
528, 003, 132 


Average* 
quantity.* 


Total. 


5      o 


^- 

66 
67 
70 
67 

65 
66 
63 


^^^ 53      -Used to  obtain  1  hectoliter  (=  26.42  gallone).  ^.^^^^^  by  CnOOg  IC 


Lbs.  Lbs, 


45 
45 
45 
44 

44 

44 

44.8 


0.35 
46 
38 
35 


16 
17 
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MANUFACTURES. 

To  show  the  distribution  of  indastrial  classes  of  Germauy  in  occapa- 
tions,  the  number  of  journeymen  and  raa<5hiue8  employed,  the  table 
here  submitted  marked  Exhibit  E  has  been  prepared  from  the  latest 
obtainable  official  returns.  Most  persons  are  employed  in  the  cIotbiDg 
and  millinery  industry,  1,053,142;  926,767  in  the  textile  industry; 
419,752  in  metal  working  and  metallurgy,  and  322,029  in  machine,  &c: 

Exhibit  E, — Staiemtnt  showing  the  industrial  classes  of  Germany  d%»ir%buted  in  the  foU 
lotcing  occupations,  and  the  number  of  machines  used. 


Branch  of  industry. 


Mining 

Stone  and  earth  industry. . . 

Metal  working,  metallurgy 

Machinoa,  iuHtruuieuts,  ap- 
paratus   

Cberoical  induHtry 

Heating  and  lighting  ma- 
terials industry 

Textile  indnttry 

Paper  and  leather  indnstr}-. 

Industry  of  wood  and  carv- 
ing materials 

Food  and  provisions 

Clothing  and  millinery  in- 
dustry   

Archlt+'Ctui'o  — 

Polygraph  ic  industries,  as 
type  founders,  ptluters, 
&c 

Industries  of  art 

Commerce     

Transportation 

Hotel  keepinir.  (Mitablish- 
ments  for  pleasure,  and 
recreation 


7,878 
M.SQl 
164.519 

83,018 
'.    ^.045 

I  8,864 
381.403 
,  56, 652 

246, 614 
241,998 

757,  864 
219. 603 


I  Principal    busincM    em-  |  Camber  of  ws. 


734  433,206 
5,085  I  265,555 
4.804  I    419.752 


4,281  ' 

662  I 

4,286 
2L,  621 
2,957 

18.022  I 
29,587  , 


•322, 029 
51,698 

42,607 
926, 767 
187,285 

464,048 
692,600 


17,091  1,053.142 
14,785  '  467,309 


s 


I 


I   9 

I 


B 

I    b 


QD  N 


4.870  521  1.269 
44.754  ■S.574  '3,400 
159,228  2,343  2,374 

79. 888   1, 196  2, 071 
7, 615  I    315  I    540 

7.809  I  337  I  613 

374.059  1,792  3.628 

53,723  .1.071  |l.487 


1! 
II 


1,216  11.275  9.964  885 
663  1,797  1,626  SCO 
574  I  1.781   1,663      361 


763 
175 

105 

1,924 

371 


241.  564  2. 535  '2, 240   275 

232.644  4.068  4,176  1.110 

753, 543  '2. 450  1, 699   172 

212, 158  '2,  527  4. 247  |  671 


'  8,074 
.  5,573 
420,982 
I  74,978 


781 
372 
108.477  ' 
7,168 


I 


518 
121  I 


954  > 

133  , 


55.719  ;  8,439 

13.400   5,315 
661. 496  414, 153  3, 612  3. 108 
134, 330  ,  73, 806  I  487  I  537  I 

'        '      i      i 

159,  996     59, 586  >    234, 697  1158, 077  1    928       980  t 


163 

4 
119 
148 


496 

87 


2.732  2.652 
1,521|  1,336, 

1.178  1.015,  60 
6,961  6,049  186 
1,948   1.757        71 


2«3!9  2,179 
12,27611,195. 


759i 
101 


491 

23 

90 

876 


503 

KKT 


43r»: 
2f 
68 

939; 


434 

670 


SI 


in 
3 

H 

510 


Iron  and  steel. — While  the  last  year  did  not  fulfill  all  the  hopes,  yet 
many  branches  experienced  considerable  improvement,  especially  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements,  for  which  Russia, 
Roumania,  and  Austro-Hungary  are  always  good  customers.  Sewing- 
machines  found  a  ready  sale,  but  only  at  slack  prices,  the  competition 
in  this  line  being  too  great.  Manufactures  of  iron  sold  in  the  first 
months  of  the  year  very  briskly  and  at  high  prices,  but  the  result  of  the 
whole  year  turned  out  to  be  of  no  greater  moment  than  that  of  1879, 
The  tables  marked  Exhibits  F  and  G,  made  up  from  official  statistics, 
show  the  quantities  consumed  of  pit  and  brown  coal  in  the  years  1872  to 
1879,  and  of  raw  iron  for  a  perioil  of  twenty  years,  from  1860  to  1879. 
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Exhibit  F. — Table  showing  the  quantities  of  coal  used  mihin  the  German  Zollcerein  in  the 

years  1872  to  1879. 

PIT  COAL. 


Year. 


1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Prodaced. 


Tons. 
33.306.418 
36.  392,  280 
35,  918,  014 
37. 486, 368 
88. 434. 428 
37, 529. 549 
39, 589, 778 
42,  CA  687 


Imported.  >  Exported,  j 


Consumed. 


Tons. 
2,267,849 
1, 456. 497 
1. 808, 935 
1, 876, 286 
2, 104, 282 
2.026,212 
1, 930, 889 
1,893,747 


Tmu 

3, 819, 789 
4,020,812 
4, 196, 629 
4, 523. 020 
5,287,665 
5.009,206 
5, 825, 340 
6, 012, 038 


I      Total.      I  Per  capita. 


Tons. 
31, 754, 478 
33, 827, 965  . 
33, 530, 920  I 
34, 789, 634 
35, 271, 045  I 
34, 546. 555  ! 
35. 095. 327  ' 
37,907,401 


Kilograms. 
776 
818 
803 
82ft 
827 
799 
815 
855 


BROWN  COAL. 


1872 i    9,018,048  1.016.734  19,729  10, 

1878    1    9.7f>2,9l4  1,48?<,172,  17.611  11. 

1874 I  10,739.532  2,011,547  15,092  12, 

1875 10.367,886  2,415,704.  11.208  12, 

1876 ll,09eJ,034  i    2,431,523  17,336  13. 

18n 10,700,334]  2,403.457  9,032  13, 

18/8 10,930,121  2,596.735.  6,271  13, 

1879 11,445,029  2,859,326*  7.706  14, 


015, 053 
2i3,475  . 
735,987  , 
772, 182  ; 
510,221  I 
154,759  I 
520,585  I 
296,649  I 


24ft 
272 
305 
303 
817 
304 
309 


Exhibit  G. — Table  showing  the  qHantities  of  raw  iron  oonsttmed  within  the  German  Zollver- 

eifi  in  the  years  1860-1879. 


HAW  IBON  IM  Pias  AND  CAST  WABK. 


Tear. 


rigs. 


I860. 

1861  . 

1862. 

1863. 

1864 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1889. 

1870. 

1871  . 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

18n. 

1878. 

1879. 


,  Prodaced. 

Imported. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

478,683 

109,292 

542  471 

182.440 

64.\693 

152, 815 

752, 972 

155.209 

847.650 

110, 830 

933.437 

126,814 

996.738 

140,469 

987.163 

116, 914 

1. 200, 18K 

132,592 

1,356,965 

189.83V  1 

1,354,5M 

229,  422  ( 

1,491,478 

440,634 

1,927,062 

662,981 

2, 174,058 

744, 121 

1.856.311 

550,467  . 

1, 081,  735 

625,645  . 

1, 801, 457 

583,858. 

1,884,107 

541,864  1 

2,108,034 

484.  679  1 

2, 190, 003 

388,657  1 

Exported.  iConsamed. 


Tons. 
2,743 
5,096  • 
13. 127 
13,030  i 
13,874 
5,981 
20.606  I 
29.621  : 
98, 179  I 
102.362 
110.  563  I 
111.838  , 
150,857  ; 
154.368  > 
222,501  , 
lino,  192 
306, 825 
365. 625 
418,  916 
433.674 

i 


Tom. 
585. 232 
669,815 
785,381  , 
895,151  , 
944,  606 
1, 054,  270 
1,110,601  ! 
1,074,456  ' 
1.234,601 
1.440,440 
1, 404. 379 
1. 820, 274 
2.439.186  : 
2,763,811 
2, 184.  277 
2,268,188 
2,  078, 490 
2, 060, 346 
2, 173,  707 
2. 144,  986 


Cast  ware 
from  ore8 
prodaced.  • 


Tons. 
54,404  I 
49, 122  I 
50,657 
50,583 
57, 007 
54.755 
.50,216 

126, 443 
64.160 
.'36.065 
45,603 
72. 205 
61,333 
66,516 
49.951 
47.654 
44.888 
M,  164 
28.652 
25,761 


Raw  iron  consamed. 


Total.       Per  capita. 


I 


Tons. 

635.636 

718. 937 

836,038 

954.734 

1,001.613 

1. 109. 025 

1,166,817 

1, 200. 899 

1, 298, 761 

1,  500,  505 
1.509,982 
1. 892, 479 
2,500, 519 

2,  830, 327 
2,234,228 
2,315,842 
2, 123, 378 
2,094,410 
2,202,449 
2, 170, 747 


KHogratns. 
18.6 
20.8 
24.0 
27.0 
2&0 
30.8 
32.3 
32.8 
84.2 
3&8 
38.9 
48.4 
6L1 
6&ft 
fi3.ft 
54.9 
4918 
4a5 
50.3 
4&9 


In  1881  reports  coine  from  all  quarters  of  the  iron  industry  that  a 
general  improvement  in  the  iron  market  has  set  in.  Never  before,  it 
is  stated,  have  so  large  and  frequent  orders  been  filled  for  railway,  ship- 
building and  other  building  companies.  With  the  exception  of  raw  iron, 
malleable  iron  in  rods,  locomotives,  and  machines,  there  was  an  increase 
of  exports  over  imports  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year.  The 
largest  decrease  took  place  in  scrap  iron  and  iron  waste,  coarse  articles  of 
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iron,  rolled  tubes  and  pipes  of  wrought  iron.     Prices  are  quoted  as 
follows  per  100  kilograms  =  2.2  cwt. : 

White  raw  iron $13  OH  to  f  14  75 

Bessemer  raw  iron 16  66 

Specular  iron 17  13  to  17  61 

English  cast  pig-iron  No.  Ill V  00 

Rod  iron 2S  00  to  29  75 

Close-grained  iron 34  51  to  :<5  07 

Angle  iron 32  13  to  33  32 

Rails  (Bessemer),  steel 33  :<2  to  34  51 

Pit  coal,  per  100  cwt 9  52  to  9  99 

The  new  invention  of  eliminating  magnesium  from  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium is  reported  to  be  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  industries 
interested,  for  the  reason  that  hitherto  no  fully  suitable  fire-i)oof  basic 
material  was  to  be  had  to  overcome  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  more 
general  utilizaticm,  and  a  more  extended  application  of  the  process  of 
dephosphorizution  of  iron.  Though  the  fact  of  the  incombustibility  of 
magnesium  is  not  new,  yet  it  is  a  new  thing  now  to  be  enabled  tomana- 
facture  in  mass  a  technically  pure  product,  and  at  a  cheap  price,  too, 
from  a  stuff  that  hitherto  was  nothing  but  waste,  making  the  river  beds 
filthy. 

An  increased  activity  is  also  reported  of  tool  manufactories,  they  being 
8U])plied  with  orders  by  sugar-factories,  distilleries,  breweries,  and  mills, 
which  mostly,  owing  to  the  depression  of  business  in  late  years,  re- 
frained from  fitting  up  their  establishments  with  more  appropriate  tools 
of  latest  invention  and  make.  Recently  Italian  railways  have  ordered 
31,000  tons  of  rails  from  several  iron-producing  establishments.  The 
manufacture  of  brass  fetched  higher  prices  in  the  first  part  of  1880, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  higher  quotations  of  copper.  The  zinc-plate 
industry  in  Germany  gave  work  to  a  great  number  of  small  manufac- 
turers, though  prices  were  not  steady  nor  always  profitable.  Table  U 
gives  an  account  of  the  definite  quantities  of  zinc  consumed  in  the  years 
1872-1879;  later  dates  were  not  obtainable. 

Exhibit  H.— Table  showing  the  quantities  of  zinc  used  within  the  German  ZoUvertin  in  the 

years  lb72-1879. 


Tear. 


I  Produced.    Imported. 

I 


\  Torn*. 

1873 '  68,»86 

1873 I  fl2»7» 

1874 1  70.426 

1875 i  74.S37 

1  76 83,227 

1877 W.996 

1878 ;  94.  W4 

1879 96,757 


CoosuiD«d. 


Exported. 


1 

T<m», 

5.200  1 

29,038 

3.510  1 

33.410 

4,4«)I 

35.654 

4,335  1 

36,929 

5.900  1 

42.745 

4.825  ! 

49.830 

8.780  , 

44.441 

3.759, 

54.919 

Total. 

FettMfhM. 

Toiu. 

ftbyfOTM. 

34.548 

OiM 

32.856 

9.n 

39,252 

AM 

41.743 

419 

46.3^2 

im 

49,991 

M« 

54. 2« 

LH 

45,  aw 

1« 

Textiles. — As  to  the  textile  industry,  many  complaints  of  the  decresM 
of  exports  are  made,  and  which  is  attributed  to  the  insnflSciency  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  new  tariff  on  cotton  and  linen  yams,  h'nen 
goods,  &c.;  foreign  competitors  still  having  the  control  of  tbe  German 
market.  And  so  also  in  1881  the  exports  of  the  cotton  industry  ex- 
perienced a  considerable  falling  off,  of  about  30  per  cent.,  especially  in 
raw  and  bleached  dyed  yarns  of  one  or  two  threads,  while  Vioogue  yam 
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shows  an  increase  of  exports.    The  quantities  of  cotton  yarns  cousamed 
in  the  years  1854  to  1879  are  shown  in  table  I. 

Exhibit  I. — Table  ahmcing  the  quantity  of  cotton  yarns  consumed  in  Germany  for  the  years 

1854-ia79. 


Year. 


iDomestic  production.  Cotton  yams. 

Total.      P€«r  capita.  ■  Imported.     Exported. 


18M. 

I8S5.. 

1856.. 

l^i57.. 

185H.. 

1859  . 

1860. 

1861  , 

1862. . 

1863., 

1864 

J865.. 

1866.. 

1^67. , 

18r>8  . 

J869.. 

1870. . 

1871.. 

1872  . 

1873.. 

1874.. 

1875.. 

1876.. 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1879.. 


Ton*.     >Kiloffraw9. 
3<»,317|J     0  8.-,     ' 

:il,  C82  ! ) 

29,  f^n7  1 

32.780  1^     1.11 


r 


1.71 


0.90 


L4a 


2.27 


2.24 
2.22 


Tons,  net. 
27, 258 
26, 20.3 
26. 160 
28, 4.'^9 
29,147 
23,  V^ 
23.800 
23, 193 
13,493  I 
8.  070  . 
6,971  t 
9,924 
12,7-28  , 
14.  654  < 
17,117  , 
15.684  ' 
14,304  { 
21.733  ' 
22,8.'j8  I 
21.949  . 
20.971  i 
20,879  1 
23,276  I 
18, 3:{8 
18,425  I 
21.564 


Tons,  net. 
1,57? 
1,909 
2, 624 
2, 255 
2,123 
2,  030 
2.262 
3.001 
2,387 
3.168 
8,293 
3,496 
3.391 
3,H6l 
4,377 
3,154 
3,073 
3, 711 
5.  .513 
4,308 
4, 452 
7,738 
8.531 
9,170 
11.568 
9,524 


Yams  consumed. 
Total.      Per  capita 


Tons. 
55, 998 
49. 212 
55.218 
56,091 
59,784 
59.437 
76,  Oil 
70.069 
41,427 
36, 731 
32,867 
43,  556 
55,  159 
64,120 
70,723 
63, 812 
75,  940 
107. 744 
106, 148 
111.918 
117,945 
104.471 
122,729 
102,513 
95,711 
110,664 


KHofframs. 
I  L61 

I  1.83 

2.29 
>  1.09 

I  1.76 


2.67 


2.47 
2.50 


Wool.-'The  wool  trade  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the  figures  in  the 
subjoined  table,  showing  that  the  domestic  production  could  not  by  far 
supply  the  quantities  of  wool  in  demand. 


Year. 


1872 
1873 
1«74 
1875 
1876 
1K77 
1978 
1870 
1880 


Wool  Imported.      , 

Wool  exported. 

Increased  Imports. 

CfwL  {grots  weight).  ' 

Ctot. 

{gross  weight). 

Owe, 

{gross  weight). 

1,000.353  . 

368,245 

732.108 

1,  093,  572  1 

244,029 

849,543 

1,128,308  1 

445, 127 

683,181 

1,165.133 

411,361 

763,772 

1, 842, 043 

410.447 

931,696 

1, 407, 400 

458.806 

948,694 

1.400,991  1 

430.523 

961,467 

1,902,755  , 

464.425 

1.486,380 

1,375,106 

286,606 

1.088,600 

Among  the  importing  countries  for  1880  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
mentioned — 

Cwt 

Belginro,  with 272,278 

Ort-at  Britjiin,  with 247,700 

Aastria-Hnngary,  with 142,244 

Krance,  with 102,930 

IjDited  States,  with 93,892 

Rnmis,with 73,532 

HollAod,  with 35^770 

Kn  tered  by  the  port  of  Hamburf?  (from  what  countries  not  stated) 94, 546 

luu  cered  by  the  port  of  Bremen  (from  what  countries  not  stated) 79, 470 

Sheep, — ^The  latest  official  census  of  sheep  states  their  number  in  the 
empire  at  24,999,406  head,  including  lambs. 
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TRADE-MARKS. 

Within  a  period  of  five  years,  since  the  trade-mark  act  took  eflfect, 
no  more  than  9,269  marks  have  been  entered  on  the  official  re^nster  for 
the  benefit  of  4,754  firms  in  all,  among  which,  most  remarkable  to  say, 
2,615  marks  appear  for  1,094  firms  of  foreign  countries.  This  differeuce 
of  domestic  and  foieign  petitioners  for  registration  of  trade-marks,  it  is 
claimed  here,  may  be  attributed  to  the  Germans^  inveterate  liking  for 
foreign  goods  and  productions  and  even  a  foreign  mark. 

MINERAL  PRUDUCTIONS. 

It  is  a  pity  that  statistics  on  that  topic  are  published  rather  late,  so 
that  no  use  can  be  made  of  them  for  this  report.  The  quantities  aud 
values  given  for  1880  in  the  annexed  Exhibit  K,  showing  ten  years'  pro- 
duction of  German  mines,  salt  works,  and  furnaces,  are  taken  from  an 
advance  publication  only. 

ExHiBrr  K. — Statement  shotoing  ths  quantities  and  values  of  principal  articlee  ofprodueHon 
of  mines,  salty  and  furnaces  in  the  years  1671  to  1880. 

I.— PRODUCTION  OF  MINES. 

[In  thousands.*] 


YesTs. 


1871 
1872. 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1870 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880. 


Years. 


Pltooal. 


QnaiiUty.       Value. 


Owt 
646, 212 
732, 740 
800.630 
700, 209 
823,600 
845,996 
825,651 
870, 975 
924.565 
1, 034, 047 


$51,968 
70,607 
96,06<^ 
92.150 
70,  701 
62,755 
51, 6»9 
49,484 
48,957 
58,567 


Brown  coal. 


QoanMty. 


OtoU 
186. 621 
108, 396 
214.  563 
2.36,269 
228, 089 
244, 112 
235, 406 
240,462 
451,  790 
267,264 


Value. 


16,239 
7,020 
8,242 
9,337 
8,779 
9,149 
8.552 
8.111 
8.356 
8,754 


Rook  salt.  ;  Niters. 

i^ 

Quantity.  I    Value.      Quantity.  '    Value. 


3,071 

3,196 

3,341 

3,561 

3,748  , 

3,742 

8,757  I 

4,463 

5.240 

5,089  , 


$266  I 
289  I 
344 
329  I 
303  I 
289  I 
263 
224, 
879 
829 


Owt 

8,256 
10,769 
9,019 
9,440 
11,646 
12,779  , 
17.846  I 
16,044 
14.557 
14,648 


tTTf 
1,344 
1,076 
838 
1,052 
1,011 
).5M 
1,535 
1,455 
1.614 


Iron  ores. 


Zinc  ores. 


I 


Lead  ores. 


Copper  ores. 


Owt. 

1871 '  96,098 

1872 12«.705 

1873 1  135.907 

1874 '  113,025 

1875 104,066 

1876 103,664 

1877 99,562 

1878 1  120,166 

1879 ,  128,906 

1880 1  158,491 


' 

Cuft.      ; 

i 

$7,330  ; 

7,374 

$1,278 

10.086  ! 

9.220  ■ 

2.051 

10.214  . 

9.790 

2.967 

6,805 

9,  926  ! 

2.644 

6,367  1 

14.256  , 

8,019 

5.6J3  , 

11.739 

3.101 

5.628  < 

12,700 

2.652 

6,263 

13. 138  1 

2,719 

6.353 

12,969  1 

1.916 

8,154 

13,927. 

2,840 

Yean. 


Iron     pyrites     and 
Silver  and  gold  ores.       other  vitriol  and 
alom  ores. 


1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

187*. 

1877 

1878 1 

1879 

1880 


Owt. 
602 
545 
492 
530 
464 
608 
413 
341 
490 


$1,260 

1.219 

1.123 

1,131 

1,090 

1,043 

949 

807 

930  I 

780 


Owt 
3.P86 
4,228 
3.742 
3.856 
3.611 
3.278 
8.317 
2.989 
2,666 
3,071 


$352 
492  . 
734  I 
6.52 
646 
632 
407 
836 
974  I 
308 
I 


Owt 
2.181 
2,068 
2.228 
2,290 
2,503 
2,657 
8,234 
3,361 
8,280 
3,510 


I 


$3,529 
8,578 
4,222 
4,340 
5,008 
4,852 
5,408 
5,013 
4.247 
4.624 


Other  mineral  prod- 
ucts. 


Old. 

4,776 
6.208 
6,426 
5,775 
6.040 
6.699 
7,557 
8.217 
8.773 
10. 571 


$1,334 
1.6n 
1,7» 
1.513 
1,«2T 
l.f» 
l.)41 
2,0» 
2. 387 
4.5d4 


Total  of  aU  nloenl 
prodacU. 


Owt 

Owt 

433 

$440 

958, 665 

$74. 7W 

8U 

563  ' 

1,007.800 

OS.OJt 

1,141 

650 

1. 188. 184 

127.501 

1.161 

560 

1.176.054 

120,347 

1,181 

614 

1.105.455 

B0.2I6 

1,161 

454 

1.2.16.8-M 

90,  sm 

1,138 

481 

1,220,596 

70.  JO 

1,201 

464 

1,282,3)1 

n.iTi 

1,258 

400 

1,354,408 

75^700 

*  In  the  tobies  the  last  three  OOO's  are  omitted. 
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Tears. 


Table  salt. 


Cipt 

1871 1  7,304 

1872 '  8.122 

1S73 I  8,206 

1874 ,  8.M5 

1875 1  8,874 

1876 j  8,»71 

ISn I  9,0»9 

1878 8,896 

287» 9.438 

1880 ;  9,920 


I  Chloride   of    potas- 
I  8iani. 

■[     -      -         , 


$2,218 
2,483 
2,449 
2,645 
2,507 
2,631 
2,645 
2,  594 
2,696 
2,824 


Cwt. 


409  I 
719  I 
833  i 
888  * 
930 
2,054 
2,327 
1,982 
1,839 


I 


$707 
1,067 
1,001 
1,121 
1,171 
436 
2,677 
2.231 
2,246 


Other  salta. 


Owt. 

2 

134 

719 

1,005 

.      748 

789 

1,280 

1,148 

1,705 

1,718 


♦1 

48  ! 

431 
635 
521  I 
361 
618 
565  , 
873  I 


Total  of  all  salts. 


Oufi. 

7,306 ; 

8,665 
9.644  I 
10,784 
10,  511 

10,692 ; 

12,438  ' 
12,372  I 
13, 125 
18,478  i 


$2,220 
3,298 
3,947 
4,381 
4,149 
4,164 
5.842 
5,836 
6,800 
5,876 


m. -PRODUCTION  OF  FURNACES,  Ac. 


Years. 


Pig  iron. 


In  general. 


I 


Pigs. 


Castings  of  first 
smelting. 


Zinc. 


i  Owt.      ' 

1871 34,401  I  $30,018 

1872 43,744  52,919 

1873 49,283;  59,194 

1874 41. 936  38, 847 

1875 44,646  34,790 

1876 40,620  27,832 

1877 t  42,519  i  26,573 

1878 47.247  27,L'71 

1879 48,98.1  i  26,740 

1880 1  54.065:  34.796 


Cwt. 


32,813  I  $26,500 

19  aOA     IQ  700 


42,396 
47,830 
40,838 
43.597 
39,633 
41.450 
46.376 
48,180 
53,193 


49.799  ' 
55,707  I 
35,844  , 
32, 475 
25,190 
24,749  , 
26,009  ; 
25,722  ' 
33,664  I 


Cwt.  \ 
1.588 
1.848  ' 
1,463  , 
1,097  ' 
1,049  I 
987  > 

748    : 

631  , 
567  ' 

871  I 


$3,716 
3, 118  . 
3,464 
2,503 
2,315 
2,142 
1.626 
1,012 
858 
1.181 


Owt 
1,282  I 
1,284  ; 
1.379 
1,548  ' 
1,634  I 
1,880  < 
2,000  ; 
2,090  I 
2,129  I 
2,102  I 


$5,020 
5,573 
6,716 
6,824 
7.351 
8,285 
8.047 
7,670 
7,008 
8,061 


Yeara. 


1871 

1872  .. 
1873.... 

1874  .. 

1875  ... 

1876 

1877... 
1878.... 
1»70  ... 
1680 


Years. 


Lead. 


Copper. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


1871 
1H72 
1873 
1K74 
1875 
J^7« 
1H77 
1K78 
1879 
1680 


Owl. 

Cwt 

1 

Cwt 

PoundM.    ' 

1,276  ' 

$5,038 

114 

$2,401 

215  * 

$4,322 

100 

$5S 

1,298 

5,374 

167 

2.992 

279 

5,373 

879  1 

218 

1,425 

6,757 

171 

2,771  , 

389 

7,328 

844  ! 

208 

1,542  1 

6,892 

138 

2,590  , 

342 

6,372 

978 

288 

1,544 

7,211 

160 

3.089 

345 

6,270 

889  1 

219 

1.663  i 

7,451  1 

184 

3,055  , 

307 

5,829 

753  1 

187 

1,768 

7.435  1 

195   ; 

3,135 

324 

5,667 

825  j 

204 

1,859 

6,473  1 

209  1 

8,087 

868 

6,043 

988  ; 

251 

1,914 

5,  719  1 

228 

2,898 

390 

6,311 

1,251  ' 

310 

1.967 

6,283  ' 

273 

3,948 

295 

4,893 

1.130, 

280 

Salphurie  acid*      ' 

Vitriol. 

1 
1 

Other  prodnots  of 
fui-naces. 

Total  sinoant  of  all 
products   of    fur- 
naces. 

Owt. 

Owt.      i 

1 

Cwt 

Cwt 

1.146 

$1,081  ' 

112  i 

$323  1 

46 

$707 

38,381  . 

•i?'S* 

1.260 

1, 172 

116  1 

417 

41 

900 

47, 916  * 

74,930 

1,207 

1. 0.10 

154  1 

570  1 

35 

1,055 

53,671 

85,610 

1,476 

1.129 

162  1 

574 

39 

1,062 

46,849 

64,022 

2.277 

1,815  , 

173 

586 

46 

1,215 

50,487 

62,541 

2.257 

1,595 

lb5 

495  1 

46 

1,138 

46,769 

54,766 

2,305 

I.W6 

149  , 

304 

68 

918 

49,099 

53,021 

2,427 

1.600 

169  1 

425 

61 

808 

54,078 

53,526 

2,972 

1,852 

2U6 

458 

79 

927 

56, 515 

52, 318 

3,265 

i 

1,921 
1 

230 

533    . 

1 

In  aboTe  tables  the  last  OOO's  are  omitted. 
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Exhibit  L  states  the  number  of  salt-works,  production  of  all  kinds  of 
salt,  and  the  amount  of  tax  collected  thereoh  for  the  liscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1881. 

EXBIBIT  Lu— Statement  showing  the  number  of  salt-ioorke,  production  of  all  kinds  of  salty 
and  the  amount  of  tax  collected  thereon  within  the  limits  of  the  German  Zollctrein,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1881. 


Stote  or  oonutry. 


Kinds  of  salt 


t     c. 

'  it 
I  ^1 


Ammmtof 
salt  pro- 
I     daced. 


Oirt 


Kingdom  of  Pmssia  . 


Crystalsalt 1,216,818 

I  Rocknalt 1 i  1,«2.474 

Salt  prociircMl  by  evaporation | 5,4:16  609 

Salt-lick  stone, 'for  cattle i '"" 


Kingdom  of  Bavaria . 


PauRcale 

other  salt  remnants. 

Brine 

Mother  lye 


Total. 


Kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg 


Rock  salt 

Salt  procnred  by  evaporation 

Paiiscale 

Salt  remnants 


Total. 


CiTstal  salt 

Rocksalt 

Salt  procured  by  evaporation  . 
Salt  rem nants 


Totol. 


•land  Bnchy  of  Baden. 


'  Salt  procnred  by  evaporation  . 
I  Panscale 

Salt  remnants 

Brine 


Grand  Bnchy  of  Hesse 

€tand  Dnchy  of  Mecklenburg 
Thuringian  States 


Dvehy  of  Bronvwiok . 


Bvohy  of  Anhalt . 


Alsace-Lorraine  . 


Tatal  of  the  Gennaa  ZoUver- 
•in. 


Total 

Salt  procured  by  evaporation . 

Salt  procured  by  evaporation . 

Rocksalt 

Salt  procured  by  evaporation  . 
Salt-lick  stone,  for  cattle 


Panscale. 

Other  salt  remnants. 


Total. 


Salt  procnred  by  evaporation . 
Panscale 


Total.. 

Crystal  salt . 
Rocksalt... 


Total 

Salt  procnred  by  evaporation  . 


Crystal  salt 

Rocksalt 

Salt  procured  by  evaporation 

Salt-Iiok  stone,  for  cattle 

Panscale 

Other  salt  remnants 

Brine 

Mot  her  lye 


Total. 


221,091 

83.512 

62,635 

74 

13 


Amount  of 
tax  col- 
lected 
thereon. 


DoUsrs. 
6,964 
46.451 

2,562,056 


43  I    8,932  726         2,615.495 


17.549 

992.315 

4,428 

2,747 


299 

753,884 


7  I    1,017,039 


754  175 


220 

1, 676,387 

639,586 

800 


2W 

395 

321,191 


6  I    2,316,973 


321.877 


627,019 


327.404 


3,641 

376  . 


631.036 


327.404 


338. 86K 


156.688 


1  I 


30,071 


35.564 


483,285  I 

821,950 

2,200 

1,689 

26.048 


7  I    1.335,182 


507.411 


B€I7,411 


157,535 
6,886 


16^,431 


117.  m 


m.i 


3,075  : 
388,466 


1,116 
7M 


S86,M1  I  l,0i 

1, 219  614  •  HaO 

4,483.142  47.919 

9,986,501  I      4,6I8.6N 

228.291    

•5,626  , 

85,872 

451                   34 
13    


80  '  16,004,419'     4.9«l4il 
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As  appears  from  table  K,  the  increased  production  of  all  the  principal 
articles  strikes  the  attention,  and  this  favorable  state  of  things  seems 
to  continue  in  1881,  as  reports  from  all  mining  districts  state  that  great 
activity  has  everywhere  set  in  in  such  a  manner  that  a  want  of  railway 
cars  is  very  perceptibly  felt,  so  as  to  have  an  influence  even  on  the  exten- 
sion of  business. 

Prussian  mines  are  stated  to  have  employed  250,294  men  in  1880,  of 
whom  about  <)60  lost  their  lives  by  a<;cidents ;  2,428  men  were  disabled 
BO  as  to  discontinue  their  work  for  one  montli  at  least. 

GERMAN  FISHERIES. 

About  fifty  vessels  with  2,500  registered  tons,  prosecuting  the  whale 
fishery,  entered,  and  about  thirty  vessels  with  2,010  registered  tons 
cleared  from,  German  ports  in  1879.  The  catch  at  German  sea-fishing 
grounds  was  for  6,901  vessels,  using  17,990  nets,  as  follows,  viz: 
16,722,400  herring,  1,928,800  sprat,  1,078,667  turbot,  573,709  torsk,  80,584 
eel,  32,799  salmon,  13,543  i)ounds  perch,  14,465  pounds  pike,  33,300 
pounds  bream,  450,700  codfish,  45,620  plaice,  758,627  flounders. 

On  the  part  of  the  Prussian  state  five  fishing  superintendents  with 
an  average  salary  per  year  of  $714,  and  thirty -four  assistant  superin- 
tendents with  an  average  salary  of  $238,  have  been  employed  in  order 
to  compel  the  observation  of  fishing  laws  and  regulations. 

STATE  FORESTS. 

In  Prussia  the  total  amount  received  for  products  of  state  forests  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 1881,  is  given  as  follows : 

Mftrks. 

For  wood 44,346,400 

For  other  forest  products 4, 161,000 

For  game : 341,714 

Sarplas  receipts  of  forest  indnstrial  establishmeuts 1, 212, 344 

Other  rec4>ipt6 419,452 

Borplns  receipts  from  two  forest  academies 19,000 

Total  revenue  from  forests,  50,500,000  marks  ($12,019,000),  while  the 
total  expenditures  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation  of  forests,  salaries  of 
officials,  &c.,  amounted  to  $8,490,000. 

SHIPPING. 

To  show  the  number,  age,  material,  &c.,  of  German  vessels,  both  in 
1881  and  from  1872  to  1880,  also  number  of  vessels,  domestic  and  for- 
^gn^  entered  and  cleared,  and  the  amount  of  tonnage,  the  following 
e^iibits,  M  to  B,  both  inclusive,  are  submitted : 
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Exhibit  T. — Staiemmt  showing  the  number  of  ve$8el8  and  lives  last  at  sea  in  the  years 

from  1873  to  1879. 

[RetnrD  for  1880  not  yet  obtainable.] 


Withcargoea. 

In  ballast  or 

Nnmber  of— 

Loss   of 
Utos  of- 

Insurance. 

Tean. 

1 

|l 

> 

h 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

> 

1 

1873 

155 
143 

151 
188 
146 
118 

156 

38,848 
80,581 
31,985 
43,590 
31,566 
28.620 
82,629 

24 

22 
27 
81 
16 
21 
83 

6.248 
8,926 
6.687 
6.554 
3,422 
6,869 
8.967 

1,542 
1,804 
1,518 
1,797 
1,208 
1,241 
1,412 

198 
51 

388 

121 
32 

220 
64 

800 
276 
324 
526 
275 
836 
251 

9 

6 

256 

13 

5 
82 

5 

141 
141 
155 
194 
141 
127 
172 

17 
18 
16 
11 
13 
8 
9 

91 

3874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

The  amount  and  valae  of  imports  and  the  amount  and  value  of  ex- 
porta  are  first  shown  in  a  comparative  statement,  inclusive  and  exclu- 
sive of  goods  in  transit  for  1880^  marked  Exhibit  U,  while  additional 
tables  marked  Exhibit  Y  and  W  give  a  somewhat  specified  account  of 
imx>orts  and  exports,  but  both  exclusive  of  goods  in  trausit. 
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IMPOKTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OP  GOODS  IN  TRANSIT. 

Exhibit  V. — Simiement  $howiiig  the  qvLanHUe^  and  values  of  merckandi$e  imported  into 
German  eunioiM  tenitory  during  Ike  calendar  year  18ti0. 


Values  of 
Imports. 


Aoimals 

Vood  and  other  artieles  of  oonsamption 

AniouJ  food 

Cereals,  poise,  potatoes — 

Mill-groiuid  jmun  and  baker's  ware 

Froi^  vegetables 

Table-salt  and  spices 

CoASm,  cacao,  tea 


Sajsar,  molasses,  simp 

FermcDted  liquors,  mmeral  waters,  table  oils . 


Comfits,  preserves 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  mannfaetnres 

Seeds  and  plants,  not  for  food 

Manure  and  waste  materials 

Foel 


Raw  materialA  and  products  of  chemical  industry 

Salts,  acids,  sulphur,  &c 

Tunninjs  stuffs,  colors,  &c 

Ferments,  clearing  stuffs 

Drui^  for  medical  purposes,  sponges 

Renins 

Mineral  and  other  oils,  Ac 

Varnishes  and  lakes.  lutes,  glutens 

Fat  oils  and  flits,  not  for  food 

Candles,  soaps,  perfumes  

Priming-goods  

Kaw  materials  and  manni!sctnres  of  stone  and  clay  industry 

Earths  and  stones 

Stoneware 

Clay  and  china  ware 

i  riass  ware 

Kaw  matoiials  and  manufactures  of  metal  industry 

Ores 

Raw  metals,  not  precious,  also  coined 

Roughly- worked  metals 

Mannftictures  of  iron,  except  machines  and  sclontidc  iuKtmments.. . 

Manufactures  of  other,  not  precious,  metals 

Precious  metals,  also  coined 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  wood,  cntling  and  platting  industry. . . 

Timber,  lumber,  building-wood 

Cntiing  and  platting  materials 

Wooden  ware,  cut  and  platted  ware 

Raw  materials  and  manufkctnres  of  the  paper  industry 

Rags    

Paper  and  paste-board 

Man u  factures  of  pan te-board 

Raw  materials  and  manufactores  of  the  leather  and  fur  goods  industry  . . 

Hides  and  skins 

Leather  , 

Leather  manufactures 

Fax  goods 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  the  textile  and  felt  industry 

Hairs,  feathers.  Sec 

Spinning  materials 

Vans  and  wads 


Kopers'  goods 

Kapi,  felt,  hair  cloths  . 

Btnflb 

Hoaiery.. 
iming 


T  timmlngs  and  button  stuffs 

Laces,  embroideries,  Ac 

Clothes,  linen  underclothing 

Bonnets,  fancy  feathers  and  flowers 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  c-aoutchoncand  wax  Industry. 

Cshoatchottc 

Caontchoac  threads,  leather,  and  wax  cloth 

M-annfactures  of  caoutohouc 

Railvra  J  vehicles,  nphoIster<fd,  csrriages,  and  furniture 

Msw* bines,  engines,  instruments,  and  apparatus 

V.%,avY  K^oAn,  ornaments  

«>bj«^-ta  of  literature  and  fine  arts 


Cu>t. 

5,111,530 

55, 052,  804 

5, 247, 370 

40, 046, 314 

1,668,375 

2, 576,  525 

881,358 

2,283,479 

386,929 

1,685,862 

37,063 

244.929 

6,497,297 

10, 022. 729 

122, 322, 351 

20, 939. 305 

6. 889, 406 

3, 690, 576 

446,003 

116,861 

1,927,941 

6, 570, 597 

120,425 

2, 054, 272 

39,523 

13, 439 

18,432.286 

15, 177, 353 

345.065 

2.752,229 

157, 639 

21.371.988 

14. 597. 299 

5. 814.  ^^B 

511.528 

413,  768 

81.577 

3,088 

39, 964, 332 

38, 829, 106 

848,021 

287,705 

1, 093, 045 

949, 436 

121, 451 

22,158 

1,  384, 251 

1, 238, 387 

125, 917 

18.922 

1.025 

8, 838. 713 

200,167 

7. 372, 454 

946,853 

13,393 

31,856 

253, 800 

3,845 

1.848 

5,802 

5,863 

2,f«2 

70,866 

48,279 

14,388 

8,199 

29,220 

553,006 

7,372 

71. 211 


$39, 635, 806 

182, 454. 194 

35, 952, 756 

71. 203, 884 

6, 113. 708 

9,151,100 

3, 391. 302 

37.670,124 

1, 130, 024 

12,  575. 404 

567.154 

5,689,390 

17, 188, 360 

15, 476, 188 

7, 2«8, 282 

81, 942, 21U 

21, 123, 452 

15,092,056 

1, 181,  234 

5,  706, 526 

6, 743, 368 

15, 147, 748 

1, 302,  838 

15,  504,  510 

632,604 

144,704 

9. 524.  994 

6,213.988 

690,914 

983, 178 

1. 63(5, 964 

35,187,110 

8, 747, 690 

10,  844, 614 

1, 775, 480 

3,220,616 

8^3.932 

9. 717, 778 

26,482,498 

18,  084, 906 

5, 531. 696 

2, 865, 996 

2.  544. 296 

2. 176, 986 

877, 982 

4H9,  328 

38.  408, 016 

31, 407,  908 

4,  561,  984 

2, 355,  724 

83,300 

208, 590, 8  6 

8, 922, 430 

112,  862, 932 

64, 127, 672 

158,746 

841.282 

16, 116. 170 

476,  000 

273, 700 

2, 719, 150 

819, 910 

1.  272,  824 

6,  034, 414 

428, 638 

617,412 

837.  522 

173.  026 

7, 784,  644 

2, 213. 876 

3, 766. 112 
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EXPORTS  (INCLUSIVE  OP  GOODS  IN  TRANSIT). 


ExmsiT  W. — Slatemeni  Bhowing  ike  quanUtie9  and  voZnc*  of  merchandise  exported  from 
the  Oerman  oustoma  territory  during  the  calendar  year  1880. 


Articles. 


Quantities 
exported. 


Taloee  of  ex- 
ports. 


Animals 

Food  and  other  articles  of  consumption 

Animal  food 

Cereals,  pnlse,  potatoes 

Mill-groQud  grain  and  bakers*  ware 

Fmit,  vegetables 

Table  salt  and  spices 

Coffee,  cacao,  tea    

Sugar,  molasses,  simp 

Fermented  liquors,  mineral  watora,  table  oils. 

Comfits,  preserves 

Tobacco,  tobacco  manufactures 

Seeds  and  plants,  not  for  food 

Manure  and  waste  materials 

Fuel . 


Baw  materials  and  products  of  chemical  industry 

Salts,  acids,  sulphur,  &c 

Tanning  stuffs,  colors,  &o 

Ferments,  clearing  staffs    

Drugs  for  mediciiMl  purposes,  sponges 

Kesins - , 

Mineral  and  other  oils,  &c 

Varnishes  and  lakes,  In  tea,  glutens 

Fat  oils  and  fats,  not  for  food 

Candles,  soans,  perfumes 

Pri miug  eooas 

Raw  materials  and  manufiMstures  of  stone  and  clay  industries 

Earths  and  stones 

Stoneware 

Clay  and  china  ware 

Glassware 

Raw  materials  and  manufactures  of  metid  industry 

Ores  

Raw  metals,  not  precious,  also  coined 

Roughly 'Worked  metals 

Manufactures  of  iron,  except  machines  and  scientific  instruments  .. 

Manufactures  of  other,  not  precious,  metals. 

Precious  metals,  also  coined ..  .. 

RjtwmaterialR  and  manufactures  of  wood,  catling  and  platting  Industry . 

Timber,  lumber,  building-wood 

Cutting  and  platting  materials 

Wooden  ware,  cut  and  platted  ware 

Baw  materials  and  manufactures  of  the  paper  industry 

Rags 

Paper  and  paste-boari* 

Manufactures  of  paste-board 

Baw  materials  and  manufactures  of  the  leather  and  fur  goods  industry. 

Hides  and  skins 

Leather    .  

Leather  manuflM}tures 

Fur  (conds 

Baw  materials  and  manufiictnres  of  the  textile  and  felt  industry 

Hairs,  feathers,  &o 

Spinning  materials 

Yams  and  wads 

Ropers'  goods 

Rugs,  felts,  haircloths 

Stuffs 

Hosiery 

Trimming  and  button  stnffk 

Laces,  embroideries.  Suo 

Clothes,  linen  underclothing 

Bonnets,  fancy  feathers,  and  flowers 

Baw  materials  ana  manufactures  of  caoutchouc  and  wax  industry 

Caoutchouc 

Caoutchouc  threads,  leather,  and  wax  doth 

Manufactures  of  caoutchouc 

Railway  vehicles,  upholstered,  carriages,  and  furniture 

Machines,  engines,  instruments,  and  apparatus 

F^incy  goods,  ornaments 

Objects  of  literature  and  fine  arts 


4,808,885 

44.811,980 

1. 195^  788 

22,887,576 

2.840,351 

2.828.245 

3.618.470 

481.  Ml 

8.223, 238 

4,853.873 

64,578 

27,073 

2.863,146 

4,274,628 

174, 820, 435 

8,199,501 

3. 454, 013 

2,045.993 

256,784 

72,822 

966,977 

260,678 

173.395 

723,208 

106,123 

109,822 

30,783,840 

22,688,674 

650,488 

IS,  137. 879 

1,312.008 

52, 825. 326 

28,284,745 

9. 130,  rJ5 

7.081,736 

8,154,964 

168,495 

5,251 

19^387.724 

18,228.234 

200.178 

950.312 

2,204,303 

1,065.103 

988.467 

180,733 

665,696 

409.004 

144,766 

106,561 

6.275 

4,028.964 

168.302 

2.105,488 

435.455 

60,151 

33.676 

846.408 

150.606 

100.548 

6,026 

03.090 

11,290 

80,330 

4,987 

10.087 

45^256 

379.416 

1.503.092 

117. 1S< 

188,856 


12^.08^432 

14,143,626 

86.021.538 

10.204,726 

4.916,842 

8.488,746 

1,2061423 

97,983.088 

17.890,806 

837,760 

89l,54J( 

7.464,152 

5.230.526 

13.590,082 

95.764.060 

54.005,294 

21,797,706 

961.044 

1.4M.168 

2,  523. 752 

1.950,990 

1. 316. 616 

5. 403. 790 

4,479.3»t 

1.693,606 

27.094.396 

11,033,442 

2,216,732 

6,837,268 

7,016,954 

83,364.022 

4.153,576 

16. 350.  rJ4 

17, 654,  aw 

27.756,7.10 

4.74<j;576 

12.696,398 

91,874,010 

9.056,016 

1,912,050 

16,005.044 

U613,83H 

2.831,010 

7.648. 366 

a  134, 460 

43,683,282 

17,380.113 

8.381066 

16^913.fOS 

1.J0S4.208 

222,183,670 

1,247.4T<) 

28,156^6^ 

SS,583,62)« 

683,330 

^8761 472 

M.1S3,r6 

K18S.r6 

17,210.206 

2.806.230 

m  569. 950 

6.  tot  036 

4. 073. 371 

4S8L6SN 

858,  «M 

8.288^e» 

1,205.910 

21.112.306 

13,507.444 

8^89^112 
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Exhibit  X  sets  forth  duties  collected  on  imports,  arranged  by  the 
amounts  of  doty. 

To  illustrate  German  trade  with  the  United  States  the  table  marked 
Exhibit  Y  has  with  much  labor  and  care  been  compiled  from  official 
returns  of  statistics  showing  the  principal  articles  expressly  stated  to 
have  come  from  and  gone  to  the  United  States. 

EXHIBCT  X.'—Siatemeni  showing  the  amount  of  duHei  on  goodi  imported  into  the  German 
Zollverein  during  the  year  1880. 

[Arranged  by  the  amoants  of  duties  collected.] 


Ka 


Articles. 


Amoantof 
daty. 


No. 


Articles 


Amoantof 
dnty. 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

to 

21 


Coffee  and  coffee  snbstitnteA  — 
Petroleum  and  other   mineral 

oUBn.sp.  p.f. 

Grains  and   other  Mrienltoral 

products,  among  which. 


Wht 


Indian  com 

Oats 

Bartey 

Kalt 

Poise 

Tobacco,   mannfactoree  of  to- 


Wine 

Lard 

Livestock 

Iron,  and  maanfkctnres  of  iron. . . 

South  froits,  dried 

Wood  and  other  earring  mate- 
rials  

Tablesalt 

Manufiotures  of  wool 

Cotton  yam  and  wads 

Meats,  fresh  and  prepared 

Rice 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of  silk . . . 

Herrings,  salted 

DistUled  liquors 

Spices 

llanufkctures  of  cotton 

Combed  wool,  woolen  wad,  and 


Drugs  and  dyestuffli 

Leauier,  and  manufactures    of 

leather 

24     Breadstuffs  and  baker's  ware  ... 

35     Fmlt,  seeds,  berries,  ^to 

20     Flaxseed  oil,  in  barrels 

27  Sugar 

28  Liden,  and  manuikctures  of  flax 
and  other  spinning  materials.. 

29  Linen  yam  and  thread 

80  Clothes  and  linen  underclothing, 
trimmings 

81  Machines 

82  Butter,  also  artificial 

83  Tea 

84  Oranges,  lemons 

85  Fancy  goods 

80     Cheese »«.. 

87     Cacao 

38     Glass,  and  manufactures  of  glass . 

'     Prepared  TCgetables,  meat,  fish, 
4kc 


18,898.177 

3,807.410 

3,501,407 
1,043,865 
645,202 
411.288 
887,128 
267,051 
102,606 
72,940 

2,516,576 
2, 852, 211 
1,299,309 
1.048,977 
1, 020, 677 
1.014.490 

925,049 
915,318 
795,588 
760, 191 
681.604 
662,192 
637,992 
536,816 
606,743 
462,469 
460.744 

420,268 
889.884 

343,928 
841.436 
293,578 
281. 926 
280,011 

265,680 
243,354 

231,846 
231, 784 
230,274 
216,824 
211,504 
197,000  I 
195,660 
189, 912 
180,465 

175,301 


Bapeseed  oil,  Sce.^  in  ban-els 

Bggs 

Sirup  and  molasses 

Paper,  and  manufkotures  of  pa- 
per  

Beer 

Table  oils !.""!!.' !..".... I.. ..'I.. 

Manufactures    of   copper  and 

other  metals  not  precious,  n. 

s.p.f  

Blubber  and  train-oil 

Starch 

Hops 

Stones  and  stoneware 

Confectionery.  Sto 

Stearine,palmitine,parafiine,  Ae. 

Caviare   

Manufactures  of  clay 

TaUow 

Palm  and  cocoanut  oil 

Caoutchouc  and  gutta'percha, 

and  manufactures  of 

Manufactures  of  straw  and  bast. 

Cocoa,  chocolate,  &,e 

Soaps  and  perfumes 

Oysters,  shell-fish 

Fowl  and  game 

Candles  and  tapers 

Oa-cloth,  Ac 

Lees,  yeast,  dtc 

Fish,  n.sp.p.f 

Pianos,  and  musical  instruments 

Honey 

Human  hair,  manufactures  of 

hair  and  feathers 

Wax   .. 

Ropemaker's  ware 

Bailway  cars,  other  carriages, 

and  sleighs 

Codfish,  dried 

Animal  grease,  n.  o.  p.  f 

Brusbmaker's,  sievemak er*s 

ware 

Ziuc,  and  manufactures  of  sine. 
Vinegar  in  casks  and  bottles  — 
Tin,  and  manufactures  of  tin. . . 

Meat  extract  and  Juice 

Furs,  &.C    

Lead,  and  manufkotures  of 

Beyerages,  artificially  prepared. 
Grape  sugar,    glucose,   starch 

sogar 

Play  cards 

Cider 

Shipwreck  pieces  recovered 

Total  of  duties  collected .... 


$145,267 
120,691 
125,496 

124,180 
118,248 
116,168 


03,697 
88,334 
77,583 
69,867 
65,194 
64,346 
62,091 
57,867 
57,843 
56,588 
51,241 

44,647 

44,209 

43,654 

88,089 

37,94 

82,670 

28,078 

28,270 

24,295 

24,966 

22,883 

17,695 

17,752 
9,668 
9,058 

7,922 
7,663 
7,080 

6.284 
5,712 
5,034 
4,764 
4,647 
4,857 
8,177 
948 

858 
885 

291 
36 


43,128,625 
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Exhibit  Y,— Statement  ahawing  the  Oerman  trade  tnth  the  United  8taie$  during  ike  eah 
endaryearl8iiO(goodef&r  immediate  traneit  not  included), 

[ExtTBot  from  the  retams  of  the  Oemum  ZoUverein.] 


Principal  artioles. 


Waste: 

Guano,  natural 

Buck  Rflh,  stack  lime,  bones  cum,  &o  . . 
All  kinds  of  rags 


Paper  shavings,  paper  waste. 
01(1  fish  nets,  old  ropes 


I  ropes 

Cotton : 

Raw 

Yam 

Textile  fabrics,  bleached,  close, 
dressed,  except  velTets  cut  open . . . . . 

Hosiery 

Trimmings  and  buttonroaker's  goods . . 

Curtains,  bleached  and  finished 

Tissues,  not  closed 

Laces  and  embroideries 

ICauufactures 

Brnshmakf  r's  and  sievemaker's  articles. . . 

Btherealoils 

Pencils 

Sesenoes.  extracts.  &c 

Painter's  colors,  cnina  ink,  &o 

Dry  potassa 

Alum. 


Imports. 


Prom  the 
United 
SUtes. 


OwL 


43,258 
10, 010 


961, 013 


Printer's  ink 

Chloride  of  lime 

Dye-wood  extracts 

Oelatine  and  glue 

Soot 

Ink,  and  ink  powder 

Matches 

Water  glass  (soluble  glass) 

Albumen 

ICinenl  waters 

AJisarine 

Ammoniac,  carbonate 

Ammoniac,  sulphuret 

Aniline 

Aniline  colors,  &c 

Arsenic  acid 

Medicines 

Baryte,  sulphate 

Beneoyl.  and  similar  lisht  tar  oils. 

Borax,  and  boracic  acid 

Cinchona  bark 

Cochineal 

Bividivi  . 


108 


2.884 
6,618 


132 
44 


451 
18,696 


Camneachy  wood 

Fustic 

Brasil  wood 

Chills 

Arabic  troches 

Isinglass 

iihloride  of  potassium 

Copper  colors 

Turmeric 

Sulphate  of  soda 

^Orchal 

<Cubicnit«r 

Onnoowder 

Sulphur 

Sea- weed 

Pontine  

Turpentine  and  other  resin  oils. 

Animal  oil,  crude 

Ultramarine — 

Tanning  stuffs 

Colors,  n.  s.  p.  f 

Acids  and  salts  . 


3,944 

4.'>5 

3, 462 

154 

374 

85. 373 

4,917 

8,112 

1,  212 

486 

6 


Export*. 


Total. 


2,582.448 

703. 078 

756,692 

32,760 

74,938 

3,270,612 
6.412 

9,448 
1,078 
7^6 
1,973 
3,865 
5,302 


156  I 
4.53 


15,417 


Drugs,  dec,  for  medicinsl  purposes 
Platting  material,  not  specially  mei 


mentioned. 


5.962 

1,126 

29,895 


3,535 
1,468 


1,443 
906 


4,996 

3,206 

420 

1,681 

1.476 

4.617 

18. 013 

1,014 

177, 471 

84,009 

29.431 

2,785 

8,619 

9,196 

7.911 

6,952 

146, 073 

387 

19,494 

743,221 

5,222 

11.000 

28,791 

778 

13.098 

106,266 

27.464 

82,960 

6.176 

23.742 

690,855 

138.969 

173, 773 

35,633 

37.318 

706 

46.184 

330 

15,015 

27, 717 

22.283 

1,211,705 

1,773 

240.858 

19,582 

106,686 

154,468 


3,256 
144.485 
65,786 
76.487 
70,208 
65,786 


To  the  United 
SUtes. 


OwL 


407, 261 

163,127 

4,199 

149 


287 

12,121 

62.411 

3,462 

41 

347 

969 

17 

287 

821 

1,298 

169 

818 


2.934 

1,610 

469 


2.343 


435 

6,187 

110 

109,888 

12,666 

161 


2,226 

6,508 

899 

38 

7,722 


110 

90 

193, 575 

67 


297 


1,119 
518 


6 

8,758 


10,632 

74,187 

3,940 


Total. 


Cwt. 

36.873 

2,297.325 

765.186 

42,904 

5.022 

282,182 
17,8S4 

286,886 

113. 746 
32.  MS 

tn» 

6.781 

8,881 

508 

16.200 

8,090 
14. 761 

6.343 
26,464 

2,666 
73.323 
13.340 
20,160 
17.146 
47,  315 
14.365 

5.002 
46.271 
70.774 

5.405 

684.300 

129.620 

11.316 

2.768 
12.812 
47.001 
16.667 

2,23© 

1681148 

12.760 

4,*»77 

1,5« 

153.  n8 

24,701 

83.448 

961 

368 

1,247,169 

s,aia 

2,561 

178,  »96 

6.648 

37,1^ 

63f,830 

0.716 

48.636 

5^  316 

3S.666 

166 

12,696 

11^766 

148,  SI* 

612.838 

67.642 
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ExmBiTY, —Statement  ikowing  the  Carman  trade  with  the  United  ^tote9,  ^c— Continued. 


Principal  article*. 


Imports. 


Ezporta. 


From  the 
United 
Stote«. 


Total. 


To  the  United 
States. 


Total. 


Iron,  and  manofactnres  of  iron 

Scnp-iron,  Jms 

Lfiop-iron  

Malleable  iron  in  rods 

Tires,  plows 

R^ila    

Iran  wire 

Iron,  TonKblv  prepared  for  machines,  oars  . 

Anchorsand  ohflins  

Railway  axles,  wheels,  Sto 

Wiretacks   

Coarse  articles  of  iron,  polished,  ▼ami8he<l. 
Coarse  articles  of  iron — ^blades,  scissors, 

saws,  &c 

FaocT  articles  of  iron 

Needles 

Earths,  ores,  and  precions  metals 

Barytes,  in  pieces 

B.Te-eartbs 

Other  earth  s 

Nickel  ores   

Ores  other  than  lead,  copper,  silver,  iron, 

zinc,  and  nickel  ores 

Gold,  coined 

PUtina 

Manila,  hemp,  and  cocoa  fibers 

Cereals  and  other  agricoltoral  prodacts : 

Wheat 

Rye 

Other  cereals  not  specially  ennmerated . 

Indian  com 

Fennel 

Coriander 

Coh»  and  rape  seed 

Linseed 

Sesame 

Earth  nuts 

Clorerseed 

Glass: 

Glass  and  glassware 

Glass  mass 

White  hollow  glass 

Window  glass,  plates,  polished 

Plate  elass,  also  silvered 

Glass  battons,d:.c 

Glass,  pressed,  ground 

Glass  beads.  Sec 

Colored  glass 

Manufactures  of  glass  combined  with 
other  materials 

liilk  glaas,  &G  

Hair  of  animals  and  men,  feathers,  &c : 

Horse-hair 

Briatles 

Horse-  hair  plaits 

Human  hair 

Wigmaker's  articles 

Prepared  fiincy  feathers 

Hides  and  skins : 

Kaw  neat's  hides,  not  cured 

Raw  neat's  hides,  salted,  dry 

}<aw  calf  skins  ■ 

Skins  with  hairs,  ondressed 

Sheep  hides,  without  hair 

Hare  skins,  raw,  &c      

Other  hides  and  skins  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  leather 

Hides  for  making  furs  ■ 

Wood,  oork,  Ac,  and  manufactures  thereof: 

Whalebone 

Teeth  of  elephanta  and  other  animals. . 

Horn,  and  mouth  pieces  of  horn 

Thick-shelled  nuts  

Not  European  woods,  not  prepared. . . . 

Not  European  woods,  out  in  veneers  . . 

Timber  and  wood  for  bailding,  Euro- 
pean, hard 


Civ\ 


3,295 

127 
61 


8,390 

2, 335, 099 

163,265 

2,549 

2, 228, 833 


40,932 

80,008 

1,236 

1,190 

26,800 


140 


d'A 


1,221 
1.152 


1,918 
83,373 


114 


2,175 
5,880  ' 

2.15  I 


2,871  I 

2,  KI8  I 

159,5fil  I 

87.  764  I 


5, 937, 049 

264, 0411 

14,445 

319. 774 

1.  821 

458,345 

66,279 

4,84<t 

16,537 

5,097 

1,350 

'         95.462? 
\        10,  003  i 

1,995 

169 

678. 741 

99. 105 

67,  872 

2, 939, 382 

9.244 

^,862 
119.32 
35.61 
46,959 

10, 188, 472 

16, 937, 850 

8,540 

7, 907, 988 

2,378 

1,278 

1. 803. 799 

1,  630,  655 

64,170 

77. 893 

278,561 

4.048 

2,061 

6,003 

1,630 

585 

3,157 

14,796 

19,184 

13,670 

7,200 
2,554 

35,017 

35,424 

66 

250 

8 

140 

46.670 
689.277 
137.000 
154.  728 
6.089 

22,514 

46, 939 
46^  202 

827 
2,8i7 
106.893 
178, 851 
50.'),  590 
273,871 


28,738    2,533,117 


Cwt, 

268,426 

556. 652 

28,780 

203, 797 

5,911 

1,374.157 

298, 385 

8,173 

2.860 

28,536 

3,770 

11,858 

9,090 
360 


33.640 

1.581 

54,821 

11 

1,126 
13.25 
0.62 


178 
11 


33,268 
354 


3,240 
28,432 

200 
1,275 

644 
1,850 

499 
2,182 


832 
225 

15 
2 

26 


4,089 
1,830 


1,060 

132 
1,262 

22 
6 


Ctot. 

4,  878. 764 

1, 831, 130 

689,915 

3, 401, 428 

149, 646 

6, 519, 372 

2, 305, 721 

65.729 

21,894 

425, 970 

861, 913 

988,229 

113,931 

15,947 

4. 652, 216 

294.461 

128,169 

4, 050, 475 

732 

93,  779 
136.  31 
51. 29 
2,161 

6, 092, 394 

1,  019,  306 

113.878 

138.  138 

3,344 

613 

662,  241 

870, 128 

61 

52 

146,033 

883,757 
10, 078 

158,  252 
52,  249 
56, 628 
1,870 
48,784 
12,128 
13,503 

24,730 
27,214 

15,122 

22,371 

490 

316 

.55 

1,163 

13, 406 
.  141, 563 
103, 613 
65,087 
2,921 
9,365 

8,415 
31,  356 

180 

283 

19,954 

25,«0b 

111,641 
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Exhibit  Y, —Statement  showing  the  Oerman  trade  with  the  United  Statee,  ^.— Continiied. 


Principal  products. 


Wood,  ^to.— Continued. 

Cooper's,     turner's,     cabinetmaker's 
work,  &c 

Cartwrigbt's  work 

Basket  maker's  articles 

Wood,  out  in  Teneers 

Furniture 

Manufactures  of  cork 

Common  toys 

Whalebone,  out 

Fancy  articles  of  carded  wood,  &c 

Instruments,  maobtnes,  vebieles 

Otber  musical  instruments 

Astronomical,  surgical.  &o.,  instruments. . . 

Machines,  cbief  part  of  wood 

Machines,  chief  part  of  oast  iron 

CRrriages  and  sleighs,  with  leather  or  up- 
holstered    

Caoutchouc,  gutta-peroha,  and  manufact- 
ures thereof:  caoutchouc  and  gutta-per- 
cha, raw  and  purified 

Caoutchouc  plates 

Coarse  articles  of  soft  caoutchouc  unvar- 
nished   

Hose,  ito.,  combined  with  caoutchouc 

Clothes,  underclothing,  iui 

Artificial  flowers 

Copper  and  other  metals  (not  precious) .  not 
specially  mentioned,  and  manu£sctures 
thereof: 

Nickel,  raw  or  scrap 

Other  (not  precious)  metals,  not  spe- 
cially mentioned 

Copper  wire 

Wire  of  other  metals,  not  precious 

Copper  snd  brass  manufactures 

Fancy  articles  of  nickel,  alflnide,  ^. .. 

Amber  articles,  ico 

Fancy  articles  of  aluminium 

Clocks 

Fine  embossed  articles  of  wax 

Dutch  gold,  leaf  silver 

Spectacles  and  opera  glasses 

Wax  beads 

Webbings  of  cotton,  combined  with  animal 

or  vegetable  carving  materials 

Leather  and  manufactures  of 

Sole  leather 

Brussels  and  Danish  glove  leather 

Goat  and  sheep  skins,  half  dressed 

Coarse  shoemaker's  ware  of   uncolored 

leather  

Fine  leather  ware 

Leather  gloves 

Linen  yam,  Sec 

Damask  table  cloth,  towels  of  linen,  &c . . . 

Linen  niece  goods.  See,  dyed,  printed 

Linen  oands.  tapes,  fringes,  &o 

Linen  embroideries 

Linen  hosiery 

Thread  laces 

Linen  goods  incompletely  declared 

Objects  of  art  and  literature : 

Books,  maps,  music 

Engravings,  prints,  chromos 

Paintings  and  drawings    

Marble  statues  and  medals 

Cordials,  liqueurs 

Wine  and  must,  in  casks 

Champagne,  in  bottles 

O^herwme,  in  bottles 

Meat,  f^sh  and  prepared    

Moat  extract 

Honey , 

Coffee 


Imports. 


From  the 
ITnited 
States. 


4.433 
1.678 


316 
211 


61 
143 

96 
1,196 
6,113 

10 


1,875 
57 

41 

808 


50 
171 


63 


19 


1.706 


1,099 


435 


190,810  ; 
477 
?.  945  I 
26, 127  : 


Total. 


OwL 

164,700 

37,415 

7,002 

14.671 

12,656 

246 

761 

1.711 

21.670 

2.598 

4,934 

8.614 

63,773 

371. 068 

411 


42.058 
2,112 

22,807 
647 
649 
617 


750 

12,835 

7.847 

2,996 

10.  716 

8,9.'S3 

3,722 

440 

468 

44 

15 

443 

6 

2,037 

51,077 

26.749 

6.867 

46,015 

10,038 

7.616 

1.023 

16,106 

717 

3,627 

189 

57 

6 

145 

825 

62. 951 
5,130 
9.061 
1.493 
8,338 
1, 098, 610 


23.651 

632.648 

3,577 

48.514 

2,287.331 


Bxpoits. 


To  the  United 
States. 


OwL 

88,179 
8,751 


213 

481 

24 

6.582 


15,681 
576 


120 


149 
123 
752 
600 
303 
79 


1,661 

176 

22 

8 

18,110 

2,300 


1.773 


554 
7,389 
1.700 


4.921 
2,684 
235 
28 
167 
63 
89 

6,626 

1,058 

184 

26 

145 

45.205 

651 

IS.  802 


Total 


OwL 


586^923 

86.135 
27,3a 
85,791 
0.23S 
10,351 
532 
228.782 
79.820 
60,170 
14.935 

1,188.818 


5S2 


4,181 
706 


7.371 

7.S,«11 

1,870 


2.054 

18,750 
9,346 
7.235 
44.734 
24,912 
4.741 
7.121 

stno 

4.008 

1.586 

884 

C3 

75.598 

70.090 
21.068 
47. 113 

28.  in 

73.601 
4.135 
6^193 

10.503 

»,5a9 

1,832 
509 

475 
12T 
382 

148.010 

21,801 

ILIM 

1,729 

UlCS 

1S81S83 
34. 009 

123. 94» 

ir.380 

n« 

5.291 
125. 401 
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Exhibit  Y.—Statemmi  showing  the  Oerman  trade  with  the  United  States,  4'€,—Contijined, 


Principal  products. 


Importa. 


From  the 
United 
States. 


Total. 


Exports. 


To  the  TTnited 
States. 


Total. 


Cocoa -. 

Caviare 

▲rtiolea  of  oonaamptlon,  preseired  in  sa- 
il, &c. 


Cfuft. 
811 
SO 

614 


5,134 

116^589 

400 


1,4«9 

20,267 

323 


9.323 
4,983 
1,443 

15,481 

493,204 

6,783 

58,715 
2,650 


gar,  Tiiiegar,  oil,  ».<»... 

Fraita.  dried,  baked,  &c 

Jnioe  of  fruits,  beets,  &o.,  without  sugar 

Chicory,  burnt  and  ground 

Starch 

Flour  of  grain  and  pulse 

Oysters 

Table  salt 

Sirup 

Tobacco  leaves,  not  manufactured 

Cigars 

Cigarettes    

Hot  stemmed  tobacco  in  leaf 

Snaff 

Stripped  tobacco 

Smciking  tobacco 

Oils,  in  Dottles  or  Jars 

Flaxseed  oil,  in  barrels 

Oil,  n.  s.p.,  in  barrels 

Palm  oil,  fixed 

Cocoanntoil,  fixed 

Bemnanta,  solid,  of  oil  manufactures 

Lards 

Paraffins,  stearine,  ^ 

Tallow 

Other  animal  grease 

Blotting  and  wrapping  paper 

Pastes ' 

Glased  and  leather  board i  50 

Slatepaper,  &,c |  94 

All  other  paper 

Manufactures  of  paper  and  i»aste 

Petroleum ;    3,741,240 

Mineral  oils,  other,  crude 88 

Mineral  oils,  not  for  lighting  purposes 180, 224 

Staid  of  pure  silk,  4&c i 

Silkhoiserr... I 

Silk  trimmings,  Sec. i 

Silk  laces,  embroideries 

Manufactures  of  silk  mixed  with  other  ma- 
terials  

Stnlb  of  floss  silk  with  cotton 

Ditto  with  linen,  wool,  Slo 

Half  silk  hosiery 

Half  silk  trimmings,  buttons 

Soaps 

Porfumes 

Whetstones,  flintstones 

Precions  stones,  ico 

Stone  wares 

Slate,  trimmed 

Mannfactares  of  straw  and  bast 

Straw,  twisted 

Straw  hats 

Asphaltnm 

Turpentine  resin 

Other  resins 

Animals 

j31sdder-rennets 

Karthenware,  not  glased 

Stone  pipes,  tubes,  Slo 

Other  articles  of  clay,  except  china 

Manufactures  of  day,  combined  with  other 
materials 

Porcelain  and  similar  ware,  white 

Porcelain,  colored,  brimmed,  &o 

Oil-cloth 

l^ool.  and  manufactures  of 

'Wool  and  hair,  except  such  of  sheep,  al- 
paca, goats,  angora.  Sec 

Other  animal  hair,  bristles 

Coml>ed  wool 


327 


836,201 
23,938 


5,720 


330 
103,543 

437 


Owt. 
52.540 
5.376 

28,050 

435, 366 

25.062 

15,338 

54,373 

1,177,096 

7,597 

117,220 

89,020 

280,699 

8,659 

541 

391 

470 

367 

9,103 

4,061 

656, 240 

331, 595 

141. 475 

77,473 

1,046,089 

1,219,^1 

72,322 

245,773 

28,538 

3,034 

80,032 

1,821 

2,798 

57,758 

14,465 

7,054,874 

1,212 

432,876 

4,793 


1,056 

187 

4,155 

937 

48 

2(14 

1.278 

1,366 

65,U07 

832 

48 

1,346 

12,944 

7,719 

849,851 

329. 362 

854,152 

85,065 

132, 307 

73,926 

5,000 

13,109 

3,526 

561 

4,877 

6.349 

8,140 

1, 612, 880 

27.203 
25, 260 
41.643 


Ouft. 


759 


21,390 
12.375 


57,723 


3,311 
85 


19 

96 

1.093 


2,945 
4,892 


4.312 
6.512 


1,267 

8 

277 


105 

18,433 

2,472 

26 

8,731 


451 

6,965 

28 

17.663 


473 

41 

81.318 

13, 640 


477 

418* 
9.389 
9.640 

218 

21,441 

1,749 


1,251 
107 


Owt. 
204 
147 

43,738 

41.322 

49,230 

196,420 

355,900 

1, 755, 565 

442 

3,690,042 

37,402 

293,090 

7,979 

1,832 

10,  J»64 

1,658 

220 

2,501 

2,079 

4,628 

85,648 

61,446 

13,241 

792.763 

4,479 

69,364 

28,987 

6,817 

19,090 

888,834 

9,185 

349.934 
135, 526 
853,  038 

186,868 

7,568 
226 

3,6T2 
420 

1,159 

59. 4.'<5 

9.295 

631 

22,970 

26,461 

20,490 

161,887 

178 

188,887 


17,894 

891 

6,871,419 

361, 798 

37,475 

80.559 

11,499 

9,286 

36.801 

273. 165 

277,614 

1,581 

151,  586 

6,958 

9,930 

315, 156 

15,307 
52.454 
9.402 
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Exhibit  Y,-— Statement  Bhowing  the  German  trade  with  the  United  iStote0,^e.— Continued. 


Piinoipftl  products. 


D;^ed  worsted  yam,  double  thread 
Ditto,  three  and  more  th rends. 
Woolen  holsery,  not  printed 
Woolen  cloths,  not  printed 

Woolen  hosiery,  printed. . .  

Other  woolen  goods,  printed,  except  cot* 

erin^s 

Woolen  trimmings  and  buttons 

Wool«*n  nlnshes. , 

Woolen  laceA,  embroideries,  &o 

Woven  woolen  shawls,  with  five  or  more 

colors    

Rolled  zinc 

Manufactures  of  sine 

Manufactures  of  tin    


To  what  extent  the  figures  presented  may  be  relied  on,  it  is  difficnlt 
to  say,  as  the  statistical  returns,  after  mentioning  the  principal  coautries 
regularly,  also  give  the  item :  "Via  Hamburg- Altona"  or  "via  Bremen," 
large  portions  of  the  items  may  be  suppos^  to  go  to  or  come  from  the 
United  States.    Still,  apart  from  this,  the  table  submitted  gives  in  a 
comparative  arrangement,  a  plain  idea,  and  interesting  features,  enough 
of  the  German  trade  with  the  United  States  and  the  approximate  totals 
of  11,788,017  hundred  weight,  imports  from  the  United  States  as  against 
4,941,367  hundred-weight,  exports  to  the  same,  seem  to  show  to  what 
extent  the  trade  balance  is  against  Germany.    First  of  all  ap|>eHr8 
among  the  items  of  goods  imported  from  the  United  States:  Petroleum 
with  3,741,240  hundred- weigh  t ;  then  cereals,  as  wheat,  2,335,999  hundred- 
weight; rye,  163,265  hundred- weight;  Indian  corn,  2,213,333 hundred- 
Aveight;  cotton,  raw,  981,013  hundred  weight;  lard,  493,204  hundred- 
weight;  turpentine  and  other  resins,  360,000  hundredweight;  meat, 
fresh  and  prepared,  190,810  hundred- weight;  flour,  116,589  hundred- 
weight ;  then  follow  woods,  guano,  honey,  and  other  articles  of  agri- 
cultural production;  while  exports  to  the  United  States  mostly  consist 
of  chemicals,  mineral  waters,  rails,  scrap  iron,  manufactures  of  iron, 
coopers,  turners,  cabinet-maker's  work,  table  salt,  straw  hats.    Now, 
looking  at  the  proportion  in  which  the  imports  of  American  goods  are  to 
the  general  volume  of  goods  imported  into  Germany,  it  will  very  easily 
be  seen  which  are  the  most  profitable  openings  for  American  trade. 

Table  Z,  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  this  consular 
district  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ende  I  September  30, 1881, 
exhibits  an  increase  of  $114,057.94  as  compared  withthe  preceding  year; 
while  a  like  table,  A,  showing  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from  all 
consular  districts  subordinate  to  this  office,  shows  a  decrease  of 
$1,139,016.90. 
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Exhibit  Z. — Statement  showifig  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  coneular  district, 
Berlin,  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30, 1861. 


Artioleik 


AlbnmB 

Amber,  maonfaotaren  of  amber  — 

Battona,  atnfib,  &c 

Booka 

Chromaa 

EngravtnjCB 

Paintloga    

PhotiMptipbs 

Chexnu-ala 

China,  glaaa«  and  earthen  ware,  Am.. 

Clothea,  ready  made 

Colors: 

AnUine 

Others 

Dresa  and  piece  goods  and  mannfao^ 
ores: 

Of  ootton  and  cotton  mixed 

Of  linen  and  linen  mixed 

Of  silk  and  ailk  mixed 

Of  wool  and  wool  mixed 

Woolen  cloths 

Embroideries 

Fancy  Koods,  notions,  toys 

Feathers,  fancy,  and  materials  for 

artificial  flowers 

GloTes  of  leather 

Hemp  and  hemp  bags 

Jewelry 

Imitation    Jet    goods,    ornaments, 

glass  buttons 

Instruments : 

Of  mnsic 

Scientific 

India  rubber  goods 

Leather: 

Hides,  skins 

MAoafactnres  of 

Liquors,  malt  and  distilled,  Jaices . . . 

Metals  and  meUl  ware 

Machinery 

MiHcellaneons 

Paper,  manoCftctures  of  paper 

Bass 

Trimmings,  laces 

Worsted  yam,  dyed 

Total  in  United  Stotes  gold . . . . 

Total  for  preceding  year  (excl. 

Dantzic) 


For  quarter  ending— 


December 
81,  1880. 


|IU,U1  94 


Increase .. 
Decrease. 


32. 462  06 
4,343  98 

18,926  24 
1.271  63 

51, 731  20 
8,507  55 

66,832  27 


March  31, 
1881. 


Jane  80, 
1881. 


September  30, 
1881. 


5, 874  76 


5,454  96 
1, 825  46 
4, 325  41 
70,611  75 
30, 307  16 
2, 617  57 
1,851  16 

2,721  53 
17, 543  22 


190  16 

12. 934  11 

18,027  31 

2,235  30 

73  07 


13, 244  70 
1,641  01 
1, 219  99 


23, 440  14 
37, 151  32 
7. 005  05 
10, 187  59 
20, 357  09 


$60,478  10 

1,963  41 

22, 818  45 

484  76 

7,971  08 

3, 977  36 

11,971  40 

1,483  56 

86,792  10 

4, 617  24 

227,966  25 

10, 036  78 


$129,758  95 


11,764  60 
5,543  09 
7, 308  85 

52,321  22 

29. 410  87 
1,134  26 

20,508  26 

6,562  33 
24,148  87 


186  63 

8.768  48 

19, 616  77 
1,  516  47 


15, 943  89 

1, 309  52 

245  73 


47, 984  74 
44. 704  47 

3,705  89 
43,380  59 

7,394  28 


14,662  06 
1, 125  82 
4,202  53 
4,462  71 
2,868  10 
457  41 

41, 656  70 
3,838  18 

58,023  51 

7,872  82 


29,482  78 
11, 181  27 

2.339  50 
26, 163  73 
72, 300  48 

4,565  61 
16,134  67 

5,505  62 

9, 190  63 

413  78 


7,426  93 

15, 683  01 

7,086  84 


11, 089  28 

10,378  38 

4, 234  70 

3, 740  74 

1, 415  07 

42,807  83 

41,013  41 

4, 850  64 

10, 191  05 

63,603  22 


587, 957  68 
517, 345  73 


70. 611  85 


739, 084  15 
871, 198  03 


132. 188  88 


I 


658,322  00 
717, 508  07 


$270,687  63 

166  12 

15,209  60 

2,607  29 

9,693  02 

8.623  69 

40,683  50 

1. 285  91 

89, 678  40 

13, 100  94 

633, 119  04 


8.644  16 


71,211  02 
5, 195  54 
6,672  56 
82. 081  46 
88, 364  40 
10, 828  04 
9,265  84 

50,021  88 
89,256  67 


225  86 

90, 304  49 

28, 836  75 
9,690  69 


8.068  44 
24,377  62 

3,206  81 

3,288  28 

454  58 

110, 317  76 

79, 137  14 

7,283  99 
58, 314  99 
70, 648  63 


1, 730, 012  24 
1, 495, 191  20 


59,186  07 


234,821  04 


Total  for  the 
year. 


$575, 066  62 
2,129  53 

62, 645  11 
4, 217  OT 

64, 329  54 

21. 407  74 
78, 899  24 

4. 496  61 
169. 758  40 
30, 063  91 
885,441  07 

17. 408  10 
14, 018  91 


117, 913  21 
23, 745  86 
20, 646  32 
231.128  16 
220, 382  91 
19, 045  48 
47, 759  48 

64.811  36 

90,  ISO  30 

313  78 

602  65 

44,429  01 

81.563  H 

20,520  30 

73  U7 


83,092  31 

10,392  13 

8,494  74 

1. 869  65 

224.549  97 

202.006  34 

22,845  57 

122,  074  22 

152, 003  22 


8,715,295  97 
8,601.238  03 


114, 057  94 
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COMMERCIAL   BELATI0N8. 


PETROLEUM. 


Becarring  to  petroleam,  it  is  proper  to  report  that  on  the  part  of  the 
German  Government  it  is  contemplated  to  abrogate  the  claase  of  the 
revised  tariff  providing  that  petroleam  imported  for  other  than  illumi- 
nating purposes  shall  be  admitted  duty  free.  Since  the  year  1806  the 
following  quantities  of  petroleum  have  been  consumed  in  Qermany: 


Yeain. 

Total  qoim- 
titlw. 

QoAOtitiea 

per  capita. 

1866 

82.600 

60,500 

72,000 

01.100 

05,900 

125.000 

121,000 

17S.U00 

155.000 

201,000 

212,000 

250,000 

2S0.000 

252,000 

•187.062 

Kiiogrmm$. 
0,9 

1867 

l.«5 
L9 

1R68 

]8ff9 

2.36 

1870 

1.47 

1871. 

S.19 

1872 

2.95 

1878 

4.16 

1874 

t.71 

1875 

4.76 

1876 

4.97 

1877 

5l78 

1878 

8t72 

1870 

&.68 

1880 

*Quaiitity  imported. 

The  last  figure  seems  to  prove  that  the  finding  of  petroleum  last  year 
in  the  province  of  Hanover  has  already  materially  affected  the  imports 
of  the  American  article.  It  will,  therefore^  not  be  out  of  place  to  ^ve 
a  brief  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  Ger- 
many, as  learned  through  the  press. . 

Among  others  the  following  companies  have  been  constituted  for  bor- 
ing for  petroleum  in  the  Luneburger  Haide,  a  sterile  plain  in  the  province 
of  Hanover. 

1.  The  German  Petroleum  Boring  Company,  at  Bremen.  The  same 
has  already  twenty-two  wells  sunk,  reaching  the  first  oil  stratum  at  an 
average  depth  of  about  75  meters.  Of  these  wells  eleven  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  petroleum  for  about  one  and  a  half  years,  averaging  in  the 
bulk  100  barrels  a  day.    The  minimum  yield  is  about  5  barrels  a  day. 

2.  The  Oelheim  Petroleum  Industry  Company,  Ad.  M.  Mohr,  Berlin, 
has  fourteen  wells  sunk,  ten  of  them  as  yet  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  80 
meters.  The  latter  ten  are  producing  oil.  The  yield  per  day  is  rated 
at  6  to  80  barrels. 

Many  other  trials  are  made  under  the  supervision  of  American  engi- 
neers, according  to  the  systems  adopted  in  Pennsylvania.  All  those 
proceedings  are  throughout  Germany  attended  with  the  utmost  interest. 


AMERICAN  BACON  AND   PORK. 

In  a  statistical  publication  by  Dr.  Engel,  of  this  year,  relative  to  pork 
examinations  in  1879,  the  following  striking  passage  was  found  (Social 
Correspondenz). 

American  baoon  (8peckoeiten)and  prepared  pork  (Schweinefleiaoh-PrSparate)  hare 
likewise  been  examined.  In  the  whole  state  3, 129  pieces  have  been  found  tricbineona. 
It  is  therefore  remarkable  that  the  governmental  authority  at  Minden  says  that  no  live 
trichinse  have  been  found  there  in  American  bacon.  At  the  town  of  Gttterslnb  eleven 
meat  inspectors  had  been  engaged  day  after  day  in  such  an  examination  of  meat  pre- 
parationSf  and  yet,  though  GUtersloh  is  a  place  where  American  bacon,  &c.,  is  arriv* 
lug  iu  car  alter  car,  their  research  was  without  any  result  whatever  in  this  respect. 
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AMERICAN   COMPETITION. 

With  a  view  of  answering  tbat  momentous  question,  whether,  even  in 
case  of  a  favorable  crop  in  Europe,  the  gold  exports  to  America  will 
continue  or  not,  Professor  Paasche  of  the  Rostock  University,  in  hi3  July 
number  of  "  Oonrads  Jahrbiicher  fur  National-Oekonomie  uud  Statistlk'^ 
(Conrad's  Yearbooks  on  National  Elconomy  and  Statistics),  brings  an 
article  undei'  the  title  of  "  North  American  trade  with  agricultural  pro- 
ducts," in  which  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  "that  the  American  com- 
petition so  intensely  appearing  on' the  commercial  scene  is  no  transient 
phenomenon,  and  that  most  probably  it  will  co'ntinue  and  even  expe- 
rience an  increase,  especially  in  animal  food.''  Another  writer,  treating 
of  the  same  matter,  adds  that  Europe,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  its 
harvests  to  come,  will  remain  under  the  permanent  obligation  to  pay  the 
difference  against  it  in  gold,  the  exports  of  which  assumed  of  late  an 
extent  causing  apprehension  and  despondence. 

GERMAN  BANKS. 

On  the  condition  of  German  banks  of  issue  on  September  30, 1881,  a 
report  marked  Exhibit  B^,  is  respectfally  submitted: 
4277 55 
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A  continual  scarcity  of  gold  in  Earope  has  been  prognosticated  by 
Professor  Soetbeer,  one  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  German 
gold  currency  party.  Another  eminent  German  economist,  Professor 
Lexis,  announces  even  *'  a  thirty  years'  battle  for  gold."  So  the  question 
has  been  raised  whether  it  is  necessary  to  submit  without  resistance  to 
the  consequences  of  such  a  gold  scarcity.  As  a  remedy  bimetallism  is 
suggested.  The  government  itself  seems  to  be  in  doubt  wiiat  to  do.  The 
sale  of  demonetized  silver,  after  considerable  loss,  had  been  interrapted 
since  1879;  and  while  silver  is  accumulating  in  the  vaults  of  the  Ger- 
man Imperial  Bank,  the  gold,  it  is  feared,  will  be  exported  to  a  larger 
extent  every  day.  The  new  Reichstag,  which  is  to  meet  on  tlie  17th  in- 
stant, will  certainly  have  to  deal  with  that  matter,  so  important  now  for 
the  whole  world,  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  report  on  the  subject  on  occasion 
arising. 

REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Estimated  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  German  Empire  for  the 
fiscal  year  from  April  1,  1881,  to  March  31,  1882,  are  reported  in  Ex- 
hibits C^,  D^,  and  Wjin  which  latter  exhibit  the  revenues  arising  from 
customs  and  taxes  collected  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1881, 
are  given. 

ExniuiT  C*. — E^timattd  rerenuee  and  expenditurcn  of  the  German  Empire  for  the  fiscal  year 
from  Jpril  I,  l«8i,  to  March,  16&2. 

A.—REVENUES. 


Na  j  Description  of  rovenucA.  Amount. 


1  CustoniB  duties  and  Internal  revenues |  $70,846,650 

2  I  Stamp-tax  on  play -cards 261,800 

3  I  Stamp-tax  on  bills  of  exchange 1,453,442 

4  '  StatisUcal  fee 

6  I  Surplus  receipts  of  post-nfflce  and  telegraph  departments 

8  I  Surplus  receipt  of  govemmcnt's  printing  office 

7  I  Amount  of  eaminsR  from  railways  of  the  empire 2,627,877 

8  From  the  IraperialBank ,  368,292 

9  Sundries 1,8M.08» 

10  ;  From  the  inyalid  fund  of  the  empire 7,SM,080 

'            '•         ears - ,  1,554,076 


71,400 
4,449,921 
252,642 


11  .  Surplus  of  preceding  j( 

12  .  Interest  Arom  invested  i 


•« 


funds  of  the  empire j         914.540 

13  ,  From  deficiency  appropriations i    16,218,823 

14  I  Total  amount  of  tne  quota  ptild  by  the  several  states  of  the  empire 25, 258, 078 

I  Total  revenue 142,041.116 

Exhibit  D^ — Esiimattd  revenues  and  expenditurea  of  ike  GermanEmpire  for  the  fiscal  year 
from  Jpril  I,  1881,  to  March,  1882. 

B.— EXPENDITURES. 


Ka  I  Regularly  oocnrring  expenses. 

I       _  .    .  ._____._. 


1  I  Federal  council....^ 

2  Imperial  Diet 

3  I  Chancellor  of  the  empire 

4  Foreign  office,  including  legations  and  consul. 

5  !  Imperial,  department  of  the  interior 

'     War  department 

Kavv  department 

Judiciary  of  the  empire 

Treasury  department 

Department  of  the  railways  of  the  empire  .... 


Vational  debt  of  tfaie  empire,  interest 
Andtling  and  comptrolling,  tribunal 
General jpenaion  fund,  anny,  nary,  and  civil  admlnistratlona 


Andtling  and  comptroUmg,  tribunal 
General  pension  fund,  arm; 
Invalid  fund  of  the  empire 

Total  of  regularly  ooenrrlngexpenditnret 122,314.124 
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Amount. 


$83,914 

29,933 

1,562,444 

676,799 

81, 827.  970 

6, 715, 9(i2 

404,803 

16, 531,  718 

72.1V) 

2, 523.  .m> 

110. 778 

4, 870. 198 

7, 894. 980 
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KxHiBiT  D'. — Estimahd  rerennes  and  expenditures^  <fc. — Coutinuod. 
No. '  Extraordinary  expenditureft.  ,   Anicant. 


1  '  Imperial  Dint , 

2  Foreijju  ollice / -,         $31,273 

3  ,  linptTiMl.  <li'pari iiiMit  «»f  t ho  interior  .m... 93,  M6 

4  PoMt-ofHo.jMiud  t.  lejjroph  departuienta '      2,181,771 

5  Friiitin;i  otticf  of  tbe  empir« 7,140 

6  '  War  department ,    12,515,887 

7  '  Navy  depart nieut  2,706,907 

8  Judiciary  ot  the  empire i  47,600 

9  I  Treasury  de^mrlnieiit  876,023 

10  Adminiatnition  and  interest  of  the  debt  of  the  empire  26,180 

11  Amlitinj;  and  i-oniptrolIinK  tribunal ,  1,904 

12  '  AdmiuiHtration  uf  railroadn ..'         824,209 

13  Expenditures  in  consequence  of  the  war  against  France 404, 182 

,  Total  extraordinary  expenditures '    19,726,992 

I  Total  regularly  occurring  expenditures 122, 314, 124 

I  Grand  total  of  expenditures 142,041,116 

I  Grand  total  of  revenues 142,041,116 


Exhibit  E*. — Table  showing  the  rrvennes  arising  from  customs  and  taxes  collected  in  com- 
mon in  the  Gvrnuin  Empire  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1881. 

Estimatea  in 
I     year.  ' 


Customs  duties ,    $39,710,538  $43,370,771 

Beetsugar  tax 1             87,822  24,071,414 

Salttax 11.133,812  I  8,8e,»l 

Tobaccotax 1  8,506,3Q8;  1.724,801 

Spirits  tax ,  ?  o  SAO  OM  I  13,629.146 

TrunsitdutyonspiriU 5  ».«B,»3«  I  29,422 

Brewingtax I)  a  lua  nn-r  I  4.164,456 

Transit  duty  on  beer ij  3.W8,OT7  ^^^ 


Totel. 


Stamp  tax  on  play-oards 

Stamp  tax  on  bills  of  exchange  . 


71.589,423  |    •  96,117,947 


271,327 
74,380 


62,514 

5.4» 


» — 

BELLS  AND  TREATIES. 

Since  the'  Ist  of  October  last  an  act,  under  date  of  July  1, 1881,  has 
entered  into  eflfect  relative  to  the  collection  of  a  stamp  tax'on  all  shares, 
annuities,  bonds,  bills,  accounts,  and  lottery  tickets.  This  act  is  one 
of  the  three  bills  which  Prince  Bismarck,  in  last  spring's  session,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Eeichstag  for  the  continuation  of  the  tax  reform  planned 
by  him.  The  two  other  bills  to  increase  the  brewing  tax  and  to  collect 
a  tax  from  young  men  who  had  not  been  drawn  for  military  service,  did 
not  find  the  Beichstag's  approval.  In  the  memorial  accompanying  these 
three  bills  the  imperial  chancellor  refers  to  the  financial  systems  adopted 
by  other  nations,  especially  by  the  United  States,  in  which  he  states 
that  Germany,  as  to  the  collection  of  indirect  taxes,  had  remained  far 
behind  other  countries.  Since  the  adoption  of  a  national  trade  policy 
in  1879,  on  the  basis  of  protective  customs,  it  has  been  very  diflScolt  to 
the  German  Government  to  regulate  anew  its  commercial  relationswith 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  particularly  with  Austria- Hungary. 
In  the  following  I  will  give  a  brief  account  of  new  commercial  treaties 
and  conventions  between  the  German  Empire  and  other  countries: 

1.  With  Austria-Hungary  a  new  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  on 
the  23d  of  May  last;  it  took  effect  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  and  is  to  re- 
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main  in  force  up  to  the  Slst  of  December,  1887.  After  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1883,  on  due  notice  being  given,  the  treaty  shall  cease  to  be  valid 
one  year  after  the  day  of  notice. 

2.  Witb  Italy  the  treaty  of  December  31,  1865,  has  been  prolongated 
up  to  the  end  of  this  year. 

3.  With  Belgium,  by  a  convention  dated  the  30th  of  May  last,  it  has 
been  agreed  that  the  commercial  treaty  of  May  22,  1805,  shall,  with  the 
exception  of  Articles  Vll  and  VIII,  remain  in  force  until  the  expiration 
of  a  year  from  the  day  of  giving  notice  by  either  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

4.  With  Switzerland  a  new  commercial  treaty  has  been  concluded 
which  went  into  effect  the  1st  of  July  last,  and  is  to  remain  valid  up  to 
the:<Oth  of  June,  188G. 

With  (xreece  a  new  consular  convention  was  concluded  in  the  month 
of  July  last. 

CENSUS. 

The  definite  and  full  results  of  the  census  in  1680  for  the  German 
Empire  have  not  yet  been  published.  The  total  population  of  Prussia 
is  given  at  27,278,911  souls  (Berlin  alone  having  1,222,504),  of  which 
17,645,462  confess  the  Evangelical  faith ;  9,205,136  confess  the  Catholic 
faith ;  363,790  are  Jews;  42,517  are  of  other  denominations ;  22,006  pro- 
fess no  religions  belief.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  learn  some  figures  re- 
specting— 

GERMAN   SOCIAL  STATISTICS. 

In  1879  there  were  335,113  marxiages;  930,194  males  and  876,546 
females,  in  all  1,806,741,  were  born,  of  which  78,034  males  and  73,923 
females  were  illegitimate  children.  There  died,  males,  636,997 ;  females, 
677,645;  in  all  1,214,642;  consequently  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
was,  males,  293,197;  females,  298,901;  in  all  592,098. 

During  1880,  1,969  certificates  of  naturalization  were  issued  by  the 
several  German  states  to  963  families  and  1,006  single  persons;  from 
the  United  States  there  were  172  males  and  76  ^males. 

CONDITION  OF  PEOPLE. 

Dr.  Engel,  director  of  the  royal  Prussian  statistical  bureau,  has  re- 
cently called  attention  to  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  household 
budgets  to  be  made  up  as  frequently  and  regularly  as  possible,  statistics 
being  the  art  of  measuring  the  national  wealth  quickly  and  reliably. 
As  it  is  known  from  numerous  household  budgets  that  about  60  i)er  cent. 
of  all  expenditures  is  for  food,  about  15  ]>er  cent,  for  lodging,  and  about 
15  per  cent,  for  clothing,  it  is  very  easy  to  calculate  what  sums  the  Ger- 
man people  receive,  or  at  least  are  compelled  to  receive  during  one  year 
to  i)rovide  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  what  sums  are  left  for  pur- 
poses of  culture  of  mind  and  recreation.  Statistics  of  consumption  of 
the  German  people  could  be  arrived  at  only  by  rouuhly  estimating  the 
average  expense  of  a  German  hous»hold  at  240  marks  ($57)  a  year,  nuik- 
ing  a  total  amount  per  year  of  ten  and  a  half  milliards  of  niai  ks  for  forty- 
four  millions  of  (Germans.  To  acquire  ten  and  a  half  milliards  a  year 
would  necessitate  a  large  capital,  which,  as  exjjenses  for  education,  con- 
tained in  the  totality  of  the  nation,  were  to  be  rated  at  44,000,000  mul- 
tiplie<l  by  25,  multiplied  by  240,  which  equals  264  milliards  of  marks, 
taking  an  average  age  of •  twenty-five  years  and  computing  the  cost  of 
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living  at  240  marks  per  year.  Mr.  E.  Boeckh,  director  of  the  Berlin  bu- 
reau of  statistics,  lias  had  the  annexed  exhibits  F^,  G^,  and  U*,  compiled 
in  order  to  illastrate  the  expenditures  of  five  families  and  three  single 
persons,  both  of  the  working  and  the  middle  class.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  beg  to  annex  also  a  table  (I^)  showing  the  average  wholesale  prices 
of  staple  articles  at  diflferent  places  in  Germany,  both  in  1879  and  1880, 
as  prepared  by  the  imperial  statistical  bureau.  From  the  returns  of 
the  same  authority  Exhibit  E,  showing  German  emigration  for  ten  years, 
is  compiled,  from  ^hich  will  be  seen  that  during  that  period  934.6  of 
every  1,000  emigrants  went  to  the  United  States. 

The  emigration  in  1881  is  reported  to  go  on  on  a  still  larger  scale. 
Germany  has  not  food  and  labor  enough  for  her  children. 

German  life  insurance  companies  in  1880. — Stock  capital  for  security, 
523,532,919  marks;  total  assets,  624,168,056  marks;  showing  an  increase 
of  35,152,432  marks  as  against  the  close  of  1879.  Total  premiums  re- 
ceived, 75,981,251  marks  (5,530,699  marks  more  than  in  1879).  Payment 
of  sums  assured,  34,083,437  marks ;  carried  to  the  reserve  fund.  29,464,727 
marks;  dividends  paid  in  1880,  9,773,252  marks;  number  of  persons  in- 
sured, 651,187,  with  a  total  sum  of  2,252,369,562  marks ;  averaging  J38 
marks  per  capita. 

The  subterranean  telegraph  net  of  the  empire  is  now  completed ;  it 
connects  220  towns  with  one  another,  and  extends  from  Konigsberg  in 
the  northeast  of  Germany  to  Strassburg  in  Alsace ;  from  Breslau  in  the 
southeast  to  Bmden  in  the  northwest,  and  from  Thorn  in  the  east  to 
Aixla  Chapelle  in  the  west  of  Germany.  The  laying  of  the  first  cable, 
leading  from  Berlin  to  Halle,  was  commenced  in  March,  1876,  and  the 
last  portion  of  the  net,  extending  from  Cologne  to  Aixla-Chapelle,  was 
laid  three  months  ago.  The  lading  of  the  entire  amount  of  cable  took 
nearly  fifty-eight  months,  and  cost  30,200,000  marks.  Seventy  cable 
lines  liave  been  sunk  in  rivers. 

Postal. — The  financial  results  of  the  German  post  and  telegraph  ad- 
ministration from  the  1st  of  January,  1876,  up  to  the  31st  of  March,  1880, 
were  as  follows,  on  the  average,  per  year : 

Receipts 119,669,000 

Expendifiires 110,  (EW,  000 

(Surplus * 9,037,000 

GFERMAN    RALWAYS. 

The  State  railwaxs  had  a  network  of  iron  roadway  of  more  than 
18,180  kilometers  (il,272  miles)  in  the  month  of  September,  1881;  the 
gross  earnings  from  January  to  the  end  of  September  being  382,238,993 
marks. 

Private  railway  companies  under  state  administration,  3,682  kilo- 
meters (2,282.8  miles)  in  operation  ;  100,387,809  marks  gross  earnings 
for  nine  months.  Other  private  coraf)auies  with  own  ndministration, 
7,035.26  kilometers  (4,361.7  miles)  in  operation,  and  108,760,854  marks 
gross  earnings. 

Total  of  all  German  .railroads  during  nine  months:  in  oi>eration, 
28,897  kilometers  (17,910.5  miles);  gross  earnings  $138,368,119(581,- 
387,655  marks),  netting  an  increase  of  184  kilometers  operated,  and 
$621,067  earnings  ovrer  the  amounts  of  the  same  nine  months  of  the 
preceding  year. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Table  L\  showing  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  &c.,  of  the  year 
at  the  meteorological  station  at  Berlin,  is  here  aunexed. 
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Exhibit  LI 

the  meteorological  etation  at  Berlin, 

the  year  1B80,  at 

gj  ^    Temperature  (©C) . 

1 

« 

Months.                                                  i  "^.a  ^  1     » 

■III'  ^ 

1 

i 

JftOOAry  

765.3  1    1.0 
756.6  i    1.3 
762.0       4.6 

8.0 
11.0 
18.2 

12.4 
6.8 
6.4 
0.4 
0.6 
7.8 
10.2 
11.0 
6.4 
2.3 
3.0 
3.0 

22 

FebnuMry . . . 

28 

March 

14 

April 

755.1  1  10.7 

97  1 

26 

mS™.....".. 

757,8     12.8  .  31.6 
754.3     17.6     30.2 
765.6     20.2  I  32.6 

15 

June 

101 

Jnly 

66 

756.1     18  9     27.8 
757. 9     16. 1     31. 7 
752. 7       8. 3     22. 0 
757.1  1    4.9     13.8 
752.7  1    3.8     10-7 

42 

SaDtember 

54 

October 

73 

KoTember  .. 

39 

111 

1   • 

1 

There  has  been  mucb  labor  bestowed  in  gathering  the  statistical  in- 
formation conrtained  this  report,  and  in  translating,  collating,  and  pre- 
parmg  the  same.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  contains  several  tables  giving 
statistical  information  upon  subjects  which  have  not  been  heretofore 
reported  upon,  but  I  believe  them  all  to  contain  information  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  department  and  the  people  of  our  country.  I 
am  unable  to  give  any  clear  statement  as  to  the  general  condition  of 
trade  in  the  various  consular  districts  within  this  consulate-general's 
district,  as  some  of  the  consuls  have  as  yet  failed  to  send  in  their  annual 
trade  report.  Presuming  that  permission  will  be  granted  me  to  visit 
the  different  consulates  in  accordance  with  my  request  in  my  dispatch 
No.  12, 1  have  concluded  to  delay  reporting  upon  the  needs  and  condition 
of  such  consulates  until  such  visit  can  be  made. 

M.  S.  BEEWER, 

Consul- Oener ah 


BERLIN  HOUSEHOLD  BUDGETS. 

Exhibit  V"^, ^Laboring  class  of  families. 


Approximate  expenditures  per  year. 


Lodging 

Kent pery(>«ar. 

Furniture,  household  effects .  do. . . 

Fuel do.. 

Light,  petroleum do  .. 

Food:  At  home: 

Heat per  month. 

Beer do.., 

FUh    do... 

Vegtables do... 

Potatoes do... 

Bread do  .. 

Coffee do.., 

Milk do... 

Butter do.. 

Lard do... 

Sugar do.  - . 

Fruit, cheese, salt  ..  do... 

Outside  the  house,  .per  .^ear. 
Beer do  .. 

Total  of  food do.. 


Cigar-maker  with 
wife  and  three  chil- 
dren of  one,  three, 
and  five  years. 


1 1  room,  1  chamber, 

)     1  kitchen. 

$45  69 

9  52 

14  75 

4  28 

2  85(|ponndmeat, 
\  pound  sau 
sage  a  day). 
23 
,11 

1  07 
71 

2  85 
71 

1  07 
1  90 

71 

23 


wiihwife'iS^mo      Shoemaker  (master), 
and  Ave  years.       '  c^ldren. 


\  1  room,  1  chamber, 

[     1  kitchen. 

$71  40 

11  90 

14  28 

4  28 


1 


(2  rooms  (of  which  1 

(is  rented)  &  1  kitchen. 

$78  54 

9  52 

12  85 

3  57 


3  20   (I  pound  a  S 
diyr).  \l 

23 

47 

95 

71 
2  85 

47 

71 
1  90 

47 

34 


3  57(1  pound  meat, 
\,  pound  sau- 
sage  a  day). 

11 

11 

71 

71 
1  07 

58 

71 
1  19 

47 


1  42 

142 

1 

23 

13  20 

158  50 
12  85 

13  80 

154  64 

17  13  1 

9  52               114  24 
7  14 

174  24 

i«2'L,..HHA.r,  i«« 
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COMMERCIAL   RELiATIONS. 


Exhibit  F^, —Laboring  class  o//amiZte«— Con  tinned. 


Approximate  expenditures  per  year. 


Clothing  for- 

Hasband do — 

Wife do... 

Children do... 

Bhoee do... 

Linen: 

New  anpply  and  repair 

For  cleaning z 

Taxes 

Hygiene : 

Infirmary  contributions 

Insurance 

Medicines. 

Baths 

lI'ecesRaries  of  mind 

Instruction. 

Books,  newspapers. 

Clubs 

Other  necessaries : 

Tobacco 

Amusement 


Cigar-malcor  with    I 
wi^  and  three  chil-  i 
dren  of  one,  three, 
and  five  years.       ' 


Tailor  (assistant), 

with  wife  and  two 

children  of  three 

and  five  years. 


Shoemaker  (msster). 

with  wife,  without 

children. 


■  r 


$47  60 


7  U 
5  71 
5  65 


$14  28 

11  00 

7  14  I 
4  7« 

6  84  I 


$28  5« 

7  14 

4  26 
2  ^ 

783 


Total  expenditure  per  year 


Beoeipts: 

Of  the  husband  and  wife . 


333  70 


350  57 


aSw 


Total  weekly  earn-  I 
iniES,   $6.1^  (the 
wife   rolling   ci-  I 
gars). 


Husband  working  ' 
at  home  asaisted  * 
by  his  wife.  | 


[  11  usband's  earnings 
$240.90;  wife's 
earnings  by  wash- 
ing fine  linen, 
$23.80:  by  renting 
a  room  $24  99. 


Tot.I«mu.I receipt. if  ♦'^ip1„8C^^«"  J 371  M   J«  7« 


Exhibit  GK— Laboring  class  of  bachelors. 


Approximate  expenditures  per 
year. 


Operative  in  sewing- 
machise  factory. 


Print-work,  opeiti-   , 
tive.  I 


Cotton,  Ac,  mill 
operative. 


Lodging '  Furnished  room.        I 

Rent peryear..,  $20  08 

Fuel do. ...I  5  34  ' 

Furniture do 


Sleeping  place.  '  Sleeping  place. 

*^  $2142  1  ^    ^^        $12  85 


do.. 


Light 

Food:  I 

Breakfast,  at  home  .per  month . .  | 

Lunch,  at  the  workshop,  .do 1 

IMnner,  public  house do  . . . ' 

Aft  emoou's  collation  atthework- 

shop per  month . .  I 

Supper,  at  home do 


1  < 


1  00  , 


3  38 


71 
1  42 
4  28 

1  42 

2  38 


1  06 

1  77 
4  28 

71 

2  14 


71 
"71 
2  14 

47 
1  42 


122  80  , 


119  05 


5  45 


Beer,  at  home do . . . 

Beer,  outside  the  house  .  .do — 

Cordials do 

Clothing 

Shoes  

Linen : 

New  supplies,  repairs 

Cleaning 

Taxes 

Hygiene : 

Infirmary  contribution 

lu.surnnce 

Pliynician  and  medicine 

BathH 

Necewfun  ies  of  mind : 

BookH,  newapaperB 

Clnl.H         •-- 

Instruction 

Other  neceRsaries : 

Tobacco 

Amusement 

Total  annual  expenditures  . . . 
Total  annual  receipts 


42  81 


10  04 
4  56  I 

4  76 
8  56 
4  10 

0  42  ' 


38  65    . 

8  50    . 
10  71  I 

7  14 

1  42 
6  18 
4  19 

18  56  , 


65  68 


14  » 

595 

4» 
1  40 
142 


6  42 

2  09  , 
8  37  ' 

3  57  I 
21  42  , 


1  19    . 

3  71  '. 
1  8.'> 
1  90  |. 

15  47    . 
17  85 


297  16 
309  40 


279  74  ' 
303  00  1 


1:4  m 

135  < 


With  wages  of  $5.82  1  With  wages  of  r  Sf 
P«''^<>^^Stgitizedbyi     to  $2.35  per  wrrk. 


CONTINENT   OP   EUROPB»— GERMAN   EMPIRE. 
Exhibit  K'.— Middle  class, 

FAMILY  OF  A  MERCHANT. 
[Three  children  of  five,  eleven,  and  fourteen  years,  and  servant  girl.] 
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Approximate  expenditure. 


I 


Per  annum. 


Lodging Five  rooms  with 

all  accommoda* 


Kent 

Rent  tax  (63  percent) 

Furniture,  household  effects  (supplies) 

FueJ  (press  coal.  wood,  peat) :  Daily  heating  of  three  rooms  for  five  months  20 
press  coal  per  dav  =  9,000  pieces  =  $19.27,  besides  wood  for  the  kitchen  ($9.28),  and 
peat  ($7.14)  ....: 

Light  (mostly  petxolenm) 

Wases  for  the  servant  girl 

Food,  p^rday  and  capita.  23  cents 

The  wife  receives  $44.74  a  month  for  housekeeping,  and  expends  per  month : 

For  rolls $2  85 

For  bread 3  57 

For  milk  (2.11  quarts  a  day) 2  86 

For  meat  (2  pounds  a  day) 11  42 

For  vegetables 2  38 

For  coffee  (1  pound  per  week) 1  64 

Forpotatoes 1  78 

For  Diitter  (4  pounds  per  week) 4  77 

For  lard  (4  pounds  per  month) 71 

For  suear  (4  to  8  pounds  per  month) 05 

Forcold  meat,  fruit,  cheese 6  95 

For  soap,  blacking,  brushes 1  19 

For  beer  for  the  family 2  85  ' 


tions. 


Total  of  moiithly  housekeeping  expenses 42  80 


Clothing  for— 
Husband . . . 


Wife. 


Children  . 
Shoes  for— 
Husband . 
Wife . 


Children 

Linen  in  all 

Taxes : 

Municipal  income  tax  (3  per  cent,  of  the  annnal  income,  $1,428. 

State  income  tax 

Hygiene: 

Physician  and  me<licine 

Insurance  premium 


Baths  . 


Necessaries  of  mind : 

Instruction 

Papers  and  booKS 

Clubs  

Other  necessaries  of  life : 

Theater,  concerts,  &c . 

Tobacco,  cigars 

Beer  for  husband 


$285  60 
19  04 
23  80 

35  70 
21  42 
35  70 
514  0& 

Total  annual  expenditure,  about  . 


35  70 
35  70 
71  40 

11  90 
11  90 
11  90 
?8  56 

42  84 

42  84 

« 

21  42 

17  8S 
7  14 

69  49 
11  90 

35  70 
17  85 
17  85 

1,428  00 
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Exhibit  W.— Middle  o2a«f— Continaed. 

AXOTHEB  FAMILT  OF  THB  MIDPLE  CLASS. 

TThree  ohUdreh  of  ten,  fourteen,  and  sixteen  yeftn.] 


Approximate  expenditure. 


Lodging  . 


Bent,  inclusive  of  tax 

Fuel  (press  coal,  wood,  peat) :    Daily  heating  of  two  rooms  for  flTe  months,  IS  to 

20  press  coal  per  day  =  5,600  press  coal ;  also  wood  for  $4.76 ;  coke  or  peat  for  71 

cents 


Light  (mostly  petroleum) 

Food,  per  day  and  capita,  23  cents 

The  wife  1*0001  ves  |z8.56  per  month  for  housekeeping,  and  expends  per  month : 

For  rolls ^  *«  ct 

For  bread 5  **  *^ 

Formilk 2  14 

Formeat  (Impounds  a  day) 8  56 

*For  vetfetables 178 

Forconee  (3 pound,  perweek)' .*....    1  06 

For  potatoes 05 

For  Dutter  (2  pounds  per  week) 2  86 

For  lard  (2  to  2^  pounds  per  month) 34 

For  sufsar  (6  to  8  pounds  per  month) 95 

For  cold  meat,  fruit,  cheese 4  76 

For  soap,  blacicing,  brushes 34 

For  beer  for  the  family 1  19 


Total  of  monthly  housekeeping  expenses 28  49 

Clothing  foi^— 

Husband 

Wife , 

Children 

Shoes  for— 

Husband 

Wife 

Children 

Linen  in  all 

Taxes : 

Municipal  income  tax  (3  per  cent,  of  the  annual  income*). 

State  income  tax.* 


Physician  and  medicine . 

Insurance  premium 

Baths    

Xecessaries  of  mind : 

Instruction 

Paper  and  books 

Clubs    

Other  necessaries  of  life : 

Theater,  concerts,  Sec  ... 

Tobacco,  cigars 

Beer  for  husband 


Per 


Three  rooms, 
chamber,  ai^ 
kitchen. 

$143  81 


28  80 
866 

842  72 


Total  annual  expenditure,  about . 


n40 


28  18 
2142 


59S 

478 
357 

42  84 
•  9S 


14  28 


714  1 


*  Included  in  item  lodging. 
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Exhibit  V, — TabU  ahawing  the  average  wholesale  prioee  of  staple  articles  at  different  places 
in  Gbrmany,  for  the  calendar  years  1S79  and  1880. 


Cities  ftnd  articles. 


Wbeat,  per  1,000  kilograms  (22  owt) : 

Berlin 

BresUa 

(*olofcne 

BanUio 

Frankfort-on-the-Hain 

Ilalle-un- theSaale 

Konitrsbert; 

Leipsic 

Limlau 

MajEdi^burg 

Mannheim 

Mnnich 

Pos«'n 

Stettin     

Stuttgart % 

Rye,  p«»r  1,000  kilograms: 

Berlin 

Bremen 

BreiUan 

Cologne 

Dantzic 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 

HftUeon-theSaale 

Kouigsberg 

Leipnic 

Lindaa    

LUbeok 

|Afagd«*burg 

Mannheim 

Munich  

Ponen  

Stettin 

Stuttgart \   

Barley,  per  1,000  kilograms : 

Bresiau   

Cologne 

Ihintslc 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 

HaHe-on-the-Saal 

KonigAberg 

Leipsio 

Lindaa  

Magd  eba  rg 

Mannheim 

Munich 

Posen  

Stetlln f, 

Stmt  gart 

Oats,  per  1,000  kilograms  : 

Berlin 

Breidau 

Cologne 

Dantzic 

Frank  fort-«n-the*Maln 

Halle-on-the-Saal 

Konigsberg 

Leipsic 

Lindan 

Lard,  per  100  kilograms  (2.2  cwt.) : 

Bremen 

Baoon,  per  100  kilograms : 

Bremen 

Cotton,  per  100  kilograms : 

Bremen : 

Middling  upland 

Good  fair  ()omra 

Ham  bnrg 

Wool,  per  100  kilograms : 

Berlin   

Bremen 


Annual  average. 


1880. 


Hamburg 

Hemp,  per  100  kilograms : 


Hambnrg. 
Liibeck. 


20  23 
19  27 


31  85 
20  18 
31  65 

84  49 
114  24 
108  52 

10  75 
12  13 


1879. 


$51  84 

$47  08 

48  96 

55  (te 

51  36 

49  93 

46  69 

66  48 

50  87 

60  00 

46  14 

49  05 

45  57 

64  24 

47  91 

62  15 

56  19 

52  46 

46  41 

58  78 

64  02 

57  59 

53  31 

49  26 

43  55 

50  93 

45  93 

60  45 

54  74 

44  44 

31  66 

42  84 

44  89 

32  73 

47  55 

37  12 

43  07 

29  88 

47  60 

36  41 

48  34 

36  41 

44  88 

29  27 

49  02 

36  65 

50  45 

39  27 

44  74 

32  36 

46  64 

34  51 

48  31 

87  12 

48  49 

38  08 

43  55 

30  94 

43  00 

30  70 

49  02 

40  93 

36  41 

81  17 

.50  69 

47  60 

84  60 

83  08 

44  50 

42  12 

42  60 

39  98 

31  03 

29  75 

42  36 

88  35 

60  45 

48  07 

46  17 

44  08 

45  45 

42  36 

49  26 

60  21 

36  65 

ao  32 

38  55 

84  03 

46  88 

43  65 

35  22 

30  22 

34  98 

28  56 

36  89 

34  08 

35  93 

29  13 

34  03 

84  03 

38  08 

34  03 

32  84 

26  89. 

36  65 

33  32 

36  80 

35  22 

29  27 


29  98 

79  73  , 
99  72 
98  77 

15  23 
12  61 
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Table  showing  the  average  wholesale  prices,  ^o. — CoDtinned. 


.Cities  and  articles. 


Annual  average. 


1880. 


1879. 


Cotton  yarn,  per  kilogram  (2  lbs  3.02) : 

Augsburg 

('refeld 

Miihlhaasen 

Stuttgart 

Pig  iron,  per  1,000  kilogi-aus : 

Berlin 

Breslan 

Dortmund 

Biisseljdorf 

Hamburg 

Liibeck  (best  Swedish  rod-iron) 

Lead,  per  100  kilograms : 

Berlin 

Cologne 

FranKfort-on-the-Main . , 

Hamburg 

Copner.  per  100  kilograms : 

Fraokfort-on-tbe-Main 

Hamburg 

Zinc,  per  100  kilograms : 

Breslau 

Cologne 

FranKfort-on-the-Main 

Hamburg 

Tin,  per  100  kilograms : 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 

Hamburg 

Petroleum  (white  refined  American),  per  100  kilograms: 

Bremen 

Dantzic 

Hamburg 

Stettin 

Pit  coal,  per  1,000  kilograms : 

Berlin 

Brefllau 

Dantzio » 

Dortm  nnd 

Diisseldorf 

Essen 

Hamburg  

Mngtleburg , 

Mannheim 

Munich 

IVisen 

Stottin 

Stuttgart : 

Indian  corn,pfr  1,000  kilograms 

Bremen 

Breslaii 

Hamburg 

Leipzic 

Stettiu 

Flour,  per  1.000  kilograms: 
Of  whrat : 

Breslau ". . . 

(ydlogne 

Halleon-the  Saale 

I^iibock , 

Munich 

Posen , 

Of  rye: 

Kerliu 

Pos«  'n , 

nape-seed  oil,  pc>r  100  kilograms : 

Berlin....  

Bresliiii 

Cologne , 

llaotzic 

Frank  for^on-t]^<'.  Main , 

Hallenn-the-Saale 

Hamburg 

Konicsberg , 

Lt^ipsic 

Magdeburg 

Mannheim 

Stettin 


$0  43  to  $0  43  I 
I     1  26  to    2  3H  I 
'        42  to        74 
I        43  to        4.3  I 


16  80  to  20  70 


15  04  to  17  37  j 

16  42  to  18  80  1 
10  99  to  SO  70  I 
14  31  to  17  85  I 

61  16  I 

7  85 

7  61    ; 

7  61 

8  33  I 

35  46 

32  13 

33  55  I 

8  V9  ' 
0  04  ' 

9  04 
928 


43  07 

44  08 

4  04 
6  66 
4  04 
4  52 


7  04  to 

4  52 

342  to 

2  38 

8  09  to 

3  33 

1  42  to 

1  90 

1  42  to 

1  90 

1  42  to 

1  66 

3  33  to 

3  80 

37  12 

35  93 

35  93 

36  89 

34  08 

35  46 

29  51 

35  46 

20  75 

34  27 

31  89 

7  37 

7  61 

8  09 

7  85 

8  .'•,6 

7  85 

6  18 

690 

12  85 

12  61 

14  04 

12  85 

14  51 

13  00 

13  32 

12  13 

13  V9 

13  32 

14  99 

12  85 

$0  39  to  $0  46 

1  21  to    2  31 

39  to      f» 

38  to      45 

13  32  to  17  61 
12  37  to  13  56 

12  61  to  15  :3 

13  32  to  14  99 
12  85  to  15  47 

4^07 

7  37 
7  14 
737 
737 

3185 
30  22 
3189 
7  61 
80» 
856 
833 


36  41 

37  66 

480 
5  47 
3» 
428 

3  80  to  4  M 

1  42  to  2  33 

2  85to  8» 
1  19  to  1  » 
1  19  to  1  42 

95  to    1  19 

3  57  to   3  » 

34  27 
34  27 
31  « 
29  75 
34  74 

27  M 
»»  0* 
27M 
29  03 


660 

ew 

7  41 
690 
7  M 
7  14 

452 
4«» 

13  09 

13  i» 

14  28 

13  00 

14  T5 
IJ3J 

15  f^ 

12  «l 
1J» 

13  »* 

14  » 
13  32 
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Cities  and  article^. 


Sugar,  per  lUO  kilograms: 
Raw: 

Brunswick 

Cologne 

Halle  on-tbe  Saale 

Hamliurg 

Magdt^burg  

Stettin 

Retineil : 

Brunswick 

Cologne 

Halle-t  >nthe-Saale 

Hamburg 

M  a  gd  e  burg - 

Stettin         

Coffee,  per  100  kilograms : 
Bremen : 

Rio 

Savanilla    

Cologne : 

Java 

Santos 

Frankfort-on-the-Main : 

Native  Ceylon    

Plantation  Ceylon 

Hamburg: 

Santos 

Rio 

lia  Guayra  Trlllado 

Mannheim : 
^         Santos .•. 

Plantation  Ceylon 

Ri<»e.  per  100  kilograms : 

Brem  en '. 

Hamburg , 


$15  23 
15  94 
15  23 
10  47  ' 
15  23 
15  23  1 

$14  99 
15  47 
14  99 
9  99 
14  99 
14  99 

19  04  ! 
19  27  1 
19  27  1 
18  08  ' 

18  80  1 

19  99 

18  56 
18  80 
18  80 

17  85 

18  32 

19  51 

30  22 
32  60 

29  75 
31  17 

47  60 
44  50 

.48  81 
43  70 

44  03  . 

57  59 

58  54 

30  94 

30  22 

31  17 

29  75 
28  82 
32  13 

43  70 
58  54  I 

42  12 

58  54 

4  99  to  6  42  1 
4  52  to  7  37  1 

1 

4  76  to  6  18 
4  76  to  6  90 

1 

Exhibit  K^ 
German  emigrati<m  in  ten  years^  1871-80. 


Years. 


I 


1»71 75,912 

1872 1  126,650 

1873 1  ia3.638 

1874 1  45.112 

1875 '  30,773 

1876 '•  28,368 

1877 "  21,964 

lK7fl 24,217 

1879 1  38,327 

1880 1  106,190 

Total  in  ten  years  (1871-80) ..' 

or  which  went  via  Havre  in  1871-  80. ! 

Of  everv  1,000  emigrants  went  in  | 

l«71-*80,  to '. 


6 

2 


45,658 
66,919 
48,608 
17.907 
12. 613 
10, 972 
9,328 
11,329 
15,628 
51,627 


I 


30, 
67, 
61, 
24, 
16. 
12, 
10, 
11. 
13, 
42, 


I 


1,536 
268 
202 
75 
85 
245 
552 


r 


S  . 
II 

50 


1.116  1 
8,598 
1, 576  I 
2,066 
4,488  I 
1,836  I 

976 
4,089 
11,224 


73,816 
120.056 
96,641 
42,492 
27,834 
22,767 
18.240 
20, 373 
80  808 
103, 115 


595, 161  I  290. 789 
30,494  


270, 430  I  2, 963 


30, 969   506, 142 


934.5 


f 

•21 
1^ 


49 
138 
38 
11 
11 
89 
44 
222 


1,301 


2.2 
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Oerman  tmigration  in  ten  years,  1871 -'80 — Coutinued. 
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31 
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31 
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1878 
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1879 

274 

1880 
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Total  in  ton  vears  n871-'80) 

232 

767 
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GERMANY. 

Geestemiinde-Bremerhaveu. 

No.  18.— October  26, 1881. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  Canisius  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Geestemunde-Bbemerhayen, 

October  26,  1881. 


imports  and  exports  op  GERMANY. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  of  the  German  Government  for  the 
year  1880,  the  exports  of  the  empire  have  been  greater  than  the  imports 
by  $53,119,047;  the  latter  amounted  to  $684,867,143,  and  the  former  to 
$737,976,190. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  different  articles  of  merchandise 
imported  and  exported: 


Classification. 


Imports. 


Expoita. 


Livestoolc 

Articles  of  food  and  drink 

Plants  and  seeds 

Manure  and  offal 

Rollins  stock,  wagons,  Ac 

Machinery 

Fancy  goods. ■ 

Objects  of  fine  art  and  literature. 
Fuel 


$39,642,857 
182, 523, 809 
17,190,476 
15, 476. 192 
166,666 
7,690,475 
2,214,285 
3, 761, 904 
7,261,904 


$82,583. 

122,142, 

7.464, 

5.238, 

1.300. 

21,  U«, 

13.523. 

9.000. 

13.583. 


196 
«85 
53S 
047 

tm 

600 

238 
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ClaMificfttion. 


Bftw  material  for  tbe  mannfltustiire  of: 

Chemicals 

Stone,  olay,  and  glass  ware 

Hard  m*  are 

Wo4h1  and  busket  ware 

Pap«*rware      

Leather  and  smolcinjr  appliances. . 

Textile,  felt,  and  dress 

India  rubber  and  oil-cloth 


Imports. 


$81, 976, 190 

9. 547. 619 

36, 214, 285 

26. 600. 000 

3.  547, 619 

38, 428. 577 

208, 666, 666 

5, 047. 619 


Exports. 


Totals. 


684,867,148  I 


$95. 
27, 
83, 
21. 
13, 
43. 

222, 
4, 


809.523 
119,047 
404,765 
868,952 
679,047 
678. 476 
380,955 
071, 42» 


737, 976, 190^ 


The  increase  of  imports  was  to  be  found  in  grain,  provisions,  and  raw 
material.  When  the  foregoing  table  is  still  more  condensed,  the  im- 
ports and  exports  will  read  as  follows: 


Classification. 


Grain,  provisions,  and  spirit  drinks: 

Unprepared 

Prepared 

Baw  material 

Half-mannfactared  goods 

Mannfactured  goods.... ^ 


Imports. 


$205, 166. 666  I  ' 

17,023,857  ; 

311,714,240  ' 

96, 952, 380 

54,  000. 000  I 


Exports. 


$95, 952, 38a 
58,  809,  523 
186.  047, 647 
100. 023. 80» 
297, 142, 931 


Totals 

Excess  of  exports  over  imports  . 


684. 867, 143  I 


737. 976, 190- 


53, 119, 047 


In  this  classification  the  importance  of  Germany  as  a  great  manufact- 
uring country  is  apparent.  Kearly  one-half  of  the  imports  consisted  of 
raw  material ;  more  than  one- quarter  consisted  of  articles  used  for  sub- 
sistence,  such  as  grain,  flour,  and  provisions,  &c.,  which,  as  it  appears, 
Germany  can  no  longer  produce  in  sufficient  quantities  for  her  large 
population,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  importation  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce from  our  country  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

If  we  summarize  under  two  heads  the  articles  of  import  and  export,, 
the  following  result  appears : 


Classifloatlon. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Baw  material  and  proTlsions 
liannfactnred  goods 

Totals 


$616, 880, 962 
167,976,191 


$281,976,190 
466. 000, 000' 


684, 867, 148 


737, 976, 190 


IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  OP  GRAIN. 


The  statistical  reports  for  the  last  half  year,  t,  e.,  from  January  1  to- 
Jane  30,  give  the  following  interesting  figures  regarding  the  import  and 
exi>ort  of  grain  in  Germany : 


Wlieat 
Bye.... 
Barlej 


Import. 


ZkmbU 
c€ntner$. 
1, 728, 004 
2, 710, 963 
1,178,699 
1, 114, 648 
2,062^400 


Export. 


Double 
eefUner$. 
238,001 
83,545 
257,38(r 
1^,428^ 
4,027 
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According  to  the  above,  Germany  has  imported,  under  the  new  tariff 
adopted  in  the  last  session  of  the  Reichstag,  in  all  abont  8,683,735  double 
centners,  or  nearly  17,500,000  centners  of  grain  from  abroad.  Against 
this  immense  import  an  export  of  only  720,387  double  centners  stands  re- 
corded, so  that  the  import  exceeds  the  export  by  about  16,000,000  centners 
in  this  necessary  of  life..  Formerly  but  very  little  maize  was  used  in  Ger- 
many, but  now,  as  the  above  figures  show,  the  consumption  of  this 
product  is  immense.  The  import  revenue  was  about  7,000,000  marks  in 
excess  for  the  half  year  named,  and  had,  of  course,  to  be  i)aid  by  the 
consumers,  and  not  by  the  countries  from  which  they  were  imported,  as 
was  asserted  would  be  the  case  by  the  Deputies  who  assisted  Prince 
Bismarck  in  the  national  legislature  to  put  an  import  duty  on  all  sorts 
of  grain  and  Hour. 

PETROLEUM   IN   GERMANY. 

Not  far  from  Oelheim,  about  80  miles,  in  the  Province  of  Hanover,  '^oil 
fountains^  have,  so  to  say,  risen  out  of  the  ground  like  Banquo's  ghost, 
and  threaten  to  annihilate  the  export  of  petroleum  from  America  to 
Germany;  at  least  so  believe  the  sanguine  burgers  who  live  in  the 
town  of  Peine,  on  the  Hanover  State  Railroad,  near  Oelheim.  Already 
for  the  last  ten  years  oil-wells  have  been  in  operation  on  the  heath 
land  of  Lunneburg,  and  fortunes  have  been  lost  on  the  celebrated  but 
desolate  plain  by  enterprising  oil  men,  for  the  crude  petroleum  found 
there  was  of  a  more  inferior  quality  than  was  expected,  and  could  not 
compete  in  the  market  with  the  American.  The  import  of  refined  pe- 
troleum from  the  States  increased  from  year  to  year  to  an  Imtnense 
extent,  bringing  millions  of  dollars  to  our  country,  but  causing  the 
Germans  sadly  to  wonder  where  this  drain  on  their  exchequer  would 
•end.  How  large  this  drain  has  been,  even  during  the  last  eight  months, 
c%n  be  estimated  from  the  foregoing  official  statement. 

Probably  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  first  petroleum  was 
imported  into  Germany  from  the  States,  bringing  many  millioti  dollars 
to  our  merchants.  But  the  Giermans  hope  and  believe  that  Oelheim,  on 
the  Lunneburger  Heide,  will  furnish  all  the  petroleum  needed  in  their 
•country,  and  more.  The  latest  discoveries  in  that  vast  desolate  plain, 
extending  over  two-thirds  of  the  former  kingdom  but  now  province  of 
Hanover,  have  caused  an  ''oil  fever"  in  the  Fatherland  equal  to  that 
eansed  in  the  States  by  the  discovery  of  "earth  oiP  in  Pennsylvania. 
A  Mr.  Mohr,  whose  son  for  some  time  resided  in  New  York,  where  he 
probably  became  to  some  extent  familiar  with  our  vast  petroleum  busi- 
ness, recently  made  attempts  to  sink  wells  on  the  said  heath  after  the 
Pennsylvania  fashion,  which  proved  successful.  The  third  well,  bored 
to  a  depth  of  about  220  feet,  suddenly  emitted  petroleum  with  the  force 
of  an  artesian  well.  To  this  day  the  subterranean  gases  force  the  petro- 
leum to  the  surface  in  as  splendid  a  stream  as  if  the  stored -up  Plutonic 
powers  were  about  to  establish  here  a  geyser  similar  to  those  found  in 
Greenland's  icy  regions,  only,  of  course,  far  superior  as  regards  utility. 
Mr.  Mohr  was  not  backward  in  informing  enterprising  and  ubiquitous 
newspaper  correspondents  of  the  valuable  discoveries,  and  it  took  a 
very  short  time  to  create  an  oil  fever  equal  to  that  consequent  on  the 
detection  of  petr(»leum  at  Oiltown  and  Titusville  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  not  permitted  to  subside,  for  the  daily  newspapers  constantly 
brought  the  most  glowing  accounts  from  the  Lunneburger  Heath,  arous- 
ing in  the  breasts  of  German  capitalists  the  desire,  perhaps  not  so  much 
to  free  their  country  from  "  refined  petroleum-producing  Yankees'' as  to 
fill  their  own  money-safes  by  means  of  Mr.  Mohr's  oil-spring  (oelquelle). 
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Thousands  aud  thousands  of  curious  persons  went  to  Peine  and  from 
there  by  omnibus  to  Oelheim  to  see  the  oil  fountain  and  wells,  upon 
which  powerful  steam  oil-pumps  are  now  operating.  If  the  newspai)er 
reports  can  be  relied  upon,  every  visitor  to  Oelheim  or  Oilhome  was 
surprised  at  seeing  such  precious  liquid  bubble  up  from  the  ground. 
So' the  oil  fever  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fierce  anti-Bismarck 
election  agitation  sunk  for  a  short  time  into  less  importance  than  the 
oil  wells  at  Peine.  Capitalists  of  the  principal  money-centers  of  Ger- 
many also  directed  their  attention  to  the  famous  spot,  as  if  a  great 
treasure  was  about  to  be  unearthed  there,  and  Mr.  Mohr  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  the  large  banking  firm  of  Messrs.  Sternberg  &  Co., 
of  Berlin,  that  his  oil  wells  were  worth  untold  millions,  and  that  all  that 
was  necessary  was  plenty  of  capital  to  work  them  to  drive  the  Pennsyl- 
vania oil  men  with  their  blue  barrels  gradually  out  of  the  markets  of 
Germany.  Seeing  and  observing  the  liberality  with  which  the  heath- 
clad  waste  furnished  the  material  use<l  in  the  German  student  lamp, 
the  rich,  enterprising,  and  speculative  Berlin  bankers  offered  Mr.  Mohr 
2,500,000  marks  for  his  wells,  fountains,  machinery,  refining  apparatus, 
real  estate,  and  all  his  rights,  which  proposition  was  accepted  by  him, 
I  suppose  after  a  not  too  long  consideration.  But  other  treasure-seekers 
started  for  the  oil  region,  and  the  well-boring  is  now  carried  on  with  an 
enterprise  and  spirit  promising,  as  the  Germans  believe,  great  results; 
but  in  my  opinion  it  will  take  a  long  time  before  they  will  be  able  to 
affect  our  petroleum  commerce  with  Germany.  In  Galicia,  Austria, 
loDg  ago,  petroleum  was  found,  aud  capitalists  of  different  countries 
Lave  there  tried  to  develop  the  industry  of  providing  refined  oil  for 
lighting  purposes,  but  their  endeavors  have  neither  had  a  perceptible 
effect  on  our  petroleum  importations  into  Austria  or  any  other  country. 
I  surmise  the  Lunneburger  petroleum  enterprise  will  result  in  the  same 
failure.  The  petroleum  stocks,  which  last  summer  rose  nearly  100  per 
cent,  above  par,  went  down  nearly  that  much  at  most  exchanges  on 
which  they  were  sold;  and  when  the  speculators  have  made  enough 
money  out  of  it  they  will  be  bought  at  50  per  cent,  aud  more  below  par. 

THE  IMPORT  TARIFF. 

The  production  of  the  most  important  of  the  necessities  of  life,  such 
as  grain  and  meat,  is  still  far  short  of  what  is  needed  in  Germany.    It 
is  not  yet  possible  to  form  a  definite  estimate  regarding  the  financial 
effect  of  the  new  import  tariff.    For  the  year  1879,  when  a  readjustment 
of  the  tariff  was  in  prospect,  speculation  was  the  cause  of  an  extraor- 
dinary increase  of  imports,  and  also  affected  the  year  1880,  of  which  the 
statistical  reports  were  only  recently  made  public.    I  doubt  not  that 
the  year  1881  must  show  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
import  duties  when  compared  with  the  year  1880.    Taking  the  year 
1878,  which  showed  a  net  income  of  111,585,475  marks  import  revenue, 
and  comparing  with  it  the  year  1880,  the  latter  shows  an  increase  of 
55,000,000  marks,  or  nearly  50  per  cent.,  which  was  of  course  the  result 
of  the  new  import  tariff.    If  we  take  the  following  imported  goods,  we 
find  that  petroleum  produced  a  tariff'  income  of  15,998,000  marks ;  grain, 
com,  and  fiour,  15,094,925  marks;  lard  and  meat,  8,323,544  marks; 
iron  and  hardware,  4,023,000  marks ;  wood,  2,890,000  marks ;  live  stock, 
4,407,466  marks,  and  machinery,  908,000  marks.    All  these  goods  were 
formerly  imported  free  of  import  duty.    It  was  originally  calculated 
that  the  duties  on  grain  would  amount  to  12,000,000  marks,  lard  about 
;^, 800,000  marks,  but  from  the  foregoing  it  may  be  se^u^tj^^it^ these  caU 
'  4277 56  '^"''    ^ 
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culations  were  far  short  of  the  reality.  It  was  declared  in  the  Gerinan 
Parliament  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  all  those  who  advocated 
the  increase  of  import  duties,  that  the  foreign  countries  that  imported 
these  necessities  of  life  would  have  to  pay  the  duties  on  them.  But 
this  idea  has  been  found  erroneous,  for  the  consumers  have  also  to  bear 
the  increase  caused  by  the  import  duties,  and  therefore  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  att'ected  by  the  higher  prices.  The  large  majority  of  Ger- 
mans are  free-traders,  and  one  result  of  the  newly  adopted  import  duties  is 
that  this  question  is  a  more  pronounced  one  in  the  elections  which  are 
about  to  take  place  for  the  German  Parliament.  The  new  policy  could 
never  have  been  adopted  if  the  large  land-owners  had  not  combined 
with  the  manufacturers  to  pass  it  in  the  legislature.  The  result  prom- 
ised was  supposed  to  consist  in  the  greater  prosperity  of  Germany,  and 
many  of  the  Liberal  party  voted  for  the  measure,  but  this  prosperity 
has  not  yet  become  apparent,  and  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  the 
government  will  find  a  fiercer  opposition  to  the  protection  policy  than 
ever  before.  Indian  corn  (maize),  which  is  now  imported  in  large  quan- 
tities from  our  country  into  Germany,  and  extensively  used  in  the  dis- 
tilleries, has  been  so  much  affected  by  the  new  tariff,  and  the  products 
of  distilling  are  so  much  increased  iu  price,  that  not  only  the  manufact- 
urers cry  out  against  the  tariff'  on  corn  but  also  the  consumers  have  be- 
come strong  opponents  of  the  new  measure  of  the  government.  Although 
the  government  now  derives  a  much  larger  income  than  before,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tax  on  grain  and  other  articles,  still  it  is  maintained  that 
commerce,  consumption,  and  manufacture  suffer  severely  in  consequence 
of  it.  When  the  crops  are  abundant  the  government  derives  but  a 
small  revenue  from  the  grain  imports,  but  when  the  harvest  is  a  bad 
one,  as  so  often  happens  in  Germany,  the  millions  suffer  considerably 
on  account  of  the  new  policy,  for  they  can  least  afford  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  flour,  which  they  have  to  do,  because  the  importers  do  not 
pay  the  tax,  but  increase  the  price  of  grain,  which  goes  finally  to  the 
baker  shops  in  the  shape  of  flour.  Geestemiinde  and  Bremerhven  so 
far  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  free  ports,  not  one  article,  whether 
tobacco  or  liquor,  having  to  pay  any  duty  whatever.  But  Prince  Bis- 
marck intends  to  take  away  this  privilege  from  all  the  free  port«,  Ham- 
burg, Altona,  Bremen,  Bremerhaven,  and  Geest«mi>nde,  and  incorpo- 
rate them  in  the  German  tariff  union.  All  these  ports  consider  this 
intention  of  the  German  prime  minister  a  severe  blow  at  their  futare 
prosperity  as  great  shipping  ports.  This  opinion  I  believe  to  be  erro- 
neous, for  no  imported  goods  will  have  to  pay  duty  till  actually  brought 
into  the  market. 

AMERICAN  SHIPS  AT   BREMERHAVEN. 

Twenty-six  American  ships,  having  a  tonnage  of  31,137  tons,  arrived 
in  my  consular  district  of  Bremerhaven  and  Geestemiinde  during  the 
year  1881.  Their  inward  cargoes  consisted  of  tobacco,  staves,  linseed, 
cotton-seed  meal,  petroleum,  rice,  teak-wood,  rattans,  dried  apples,  and 
general  cargoes.  Their  outward  cargoes  were  chiefly  composed  of  ma- 
nuring salt,  cement,  empty  petroleum  barrels,  spiegeleisen,  old  railroad 
iron,  and  general  cargoes.  In  the  preceding  year  twenty-three  Ameri- 
can vessels  arrived  here,  with  a  tonnage  of  33,560  tons. 

THE   GERMAN  MERCHANT   MARINE. 

Of  the  4,660  sea-going  vessels  of  the  German  merchant  marine,  513 
are  principally  built  of  iron,  viz,  116  sailing  vessels  and  397  steam* 
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ahips.  Of  tbe  sailiug  ships^  38  beloug  to  the  Weaer  region,  as  do  50  of 
the  steamships.  Four  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  sailing 
vessels  and  17  steamships  are  principally  built  of  wood,  and  2,912  of 
them  have  no  iron  plate  whatever ;  1,113  sailing  ships  and  267  steam- 
ships are  up  to  ten  years  old ;  1,558  sailing  vessels  and  105  steamships, 
.total  1,663,  are  fi'om  ten  to  twenty  years  old;  and  987  sailing  vessels 
and  35  steamships,  total  1,022,  have  an  age  of  thirty  years,  and  the  bal- 
ance are  still  older;  one  ship  is  nearly  100  years. 

Eegarding  the  tonnage,  987  ships  (918  sailing  vessels  and  69  steam- 
ships) are  of  less  than  100  cubic  meters^  or  35.3  registered  tonnage; 
1,094  (1,023  sailing  vessels  and  71  steamships)  have  a  tonnage  of  70  tons ; 
lf207  skips  (1,149  saihn^  vessels  and 58  steamships)  have  up  to  353  tons ; 
700  ships  (80  steamships)  have  a  capacity  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  cubic 
meters,  or  706  tons.  Two  hundred  and  nine,  including  46  steamships, 
contain  from  2,000  to  3,000  cubic  meters.  There  are  122  vessels,  includ- 
ing 25  steamships,  which  have  4,000  cubic  meters ;  27  ships,  including 
18  steamships,  have  as  much  as  5,000  cubic  meters ;  and  3  sailing  vessels 
and  27  steamships  have  more  than  5,000  cubic  meters,  or  over  1,765 
registered  tons.  The  largest  sailing  vessel  of  the  German  merchant 
marine  is  the  W.  Went,  of  Bremerhaven,  which  port  can  also  boast  of 
the  largest  steamer,  the  Elbe,  of  the  North-German  Lloyd  Line,  being 
of  7,959  cubic  meters.  The  German  merchant  marine  contains  373  screw 
steamers,  40  paddle-wheel  steamships,  161  three-masted  sailing  vessels, 
and  90  two-masted.  There  are  at  present  plying  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States  4,655  sailing  vessels  and  555  steamers.  Of  the  former, 
395  and  of  the  latter  35  belong  to  Germany.  The  steamship  Elbe  (7,500 
tons),  of  the  Korth-German  Lloyd,  made  the  shortest  passage  across 
the  ocean  on  record — nine  days  eighteen  hours  from  New  York  to  Brem- 
erhaven. 

From  January  1  to  July  30,  4,547  ships  arrived  at  the  Weser  ports, 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  899,094  tons. 

EMIGRATION  FROM  BREMERHAVEN. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  emigrant  ships  ^  how  many  passengers  per  ship^  and  ivhilher 
boundf  daring  the  last  five  gears,  1876-I8CJ0. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


Bound  to-  \l,'     2| 

1|^       if 

New  York •      69  ,  16,302 

Baltimore i      24      4,443 

NewOrleaoa ,      11         836 

GttlTMton 1  2 

Other  places  in  the  United  i 

SUtes ,        2  12 

Braxil , 

Argentine  Kopablic 8  35 

Other  places  in  South  Aiuer- 

ioa 1  1 

Wostlndiea 33 

Weet  Coaiit  of  Africa  and 

Cape  Verde 

East  Indies  and  China 

Sandwich  Isles li  1 

I    107     21,665 


o 

"35 

^ 

I& 

|g 

1^ 

S'S 

a.sf> 

s€  1 

§• 

0  a 

O*    1 

"A 

k<i 

^      1 

23 


56  I 
26  I 

7  I 


13, 359  I 

3,181  I 

836 


56 ; 

26  , 

10  ! 


16,037 

3,949 

759 


1879. 


is- 

'A 


6  ' 

11  I 


776  I 


1 


1 

477 
211 


•2| 

19.947  , 

5,350  I 

944 


a  •  I     3  g 


196 
184 


78 

27 

5 

2 

1 

11 
15 


52,609 

24,553 

2,041 

746 

1 
157 
208 


1 

2  1 

22  !. 

2    . 
4    . 

"zV. 

"; 

19    . 

1 

2 

19 
2 

2 

' 

2j 

14 : 

ii 

4  1 

1  1 

3 

109  I  19, 178  I     111     21. 483  !    118  i  26, 654  I     142  I    80, 330 
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During  the  years  from  1832  to  1880,  the  following  numbers  of  emi- 
grants left  Germany,  via  Bremerhaven : 

1832-^36 52,643 

1837-^41 59,211 

184*^46 107,697 

1847 -'51 155,527 

1852-'56 2ri.604 

1857-^61 141,472 

1862-'66 167,605 

1867-71 311,220 

1875^-76 220,460 

1877-'80 147,646 

GERMAN   TOBACCO. 

In  September  last  the  imperiiil  statistical  office  republishe<l  the  result 
of  the  tobacco  crop  of  the  year  1880-'81  (July  1, 1880,  to  June  30, 1881). 
This  report  deserves  considerable  attention  on  our  part,  because  the 
Germans  import  raw  tobacco  principally  from  the  United  States.  Every 
German  planter  now  has  to  [)ay  a  duty  of  45  marks  per  100  kilograms 
dried  tobacco,  a  law  which  has  been  in  foi*ce  since  July  16, 1879.  The 
total  area  on  which  tobacco  was  planted  in  1880  amounted  to  2,417,594 
ai*  (59,842.3  acres),  or  090,298  ar  (17,058.2  acres)  more  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  reason  of  this  increase  is  supposed  to  be  the  high 
prices  the  planters  realized  for  their  crop  in  1879,  viz,  75.40  marks  for 
100  kilograms  dried  leaves;  in  1880  they  realized  71.04  marks  for  the 
same  quantity.  This  price  does  not  include,  however,  the  internal  reve- 
nue. The  tobacco  crop  in  the  year  1880  was,  as  far  as  quantity  is  con> 
cerned,  a  very  good  one,  for  not  less  than  51,531,594  kilograms  dried 
leaves  were  produced  within  the  German  Tariff  Union  in  that  year.  In 
the  past  year  an  average  of  2,132  kilograms  were  raised  on  one  hektar 
of  land  against  1,640  kilograms  in  1879.  Of  the  mentioned  total  crop 
of  1880,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  produced  15,289,684;  Prussia, 
13,524,830;  Bavaria,  11,028,757;  Alsace-Lorraine,  8,085,135  kilograms. 
The  total  tobacco  crop  of  1880  of  the  German  Empire  was  estimated  at 
36,500,000  marks,  or  15,000,000  more  than  in  1879.  The  Germans  are 
inveterate  smokers,  and  did  they  not  raise  so  much  of  their  own  tobacco 
our  planters  and  dealers  would  do  a  still  larger  business  in  this  product 
than  they  do  now,  although  it  is  enormous  in  spite  of  the  German  home 
crops.  Prince  Bismarck  intends  to  make  the  tobacco  business  a  state 
monopoly,  as  it  is  in  Austria  and  France.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful 
whether  he  will  succeed  in  this  project,  for,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
the  large  majority  of  Germans  are  free-traders  and  are  especially  op- 
posed to  putting  a  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  which  is 
already  sufficiently  i)atemal. 

THEODORE  CANISIUS, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Getstemunde- Bremerhaven^  October  26,  1881. 

*  1  ar  =  100  square  meters;  10,000  square  metera  =  1  hektar;  1  acre=40.4<^7  ar. 
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HOI.  L.  AND. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  ECKSTEIN. 

United  States  Consulate, 
Amsterdam^  September  30,  1882. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  tabular  statements  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  port  of  Amsterdam  and  of  the  Netherlands 
daring  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881;  also  statements  showing 
the  navigation  of  the  port  of  Amsterdam  during  the  same  period  of 
time,  and  a  statement  showing  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  from 
this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  July 
30, 1882. 

The  statistical  tables  of  the  imports  and  exports  herewith  are  com- 
piled from  the  only  official  publication  on  the  subject  accessible  to  me, 
and  I  regret  that  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  these  statistics  are  pre- 
pared and  published  in  this  country  precludes  the  possibility  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  actual  total  value  of  either  the  imports  or  exports,  and  renders 
it  next  to  impossible  to  state  whether  the  same  have  increased  or  de- 
creased as  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year  or  years. 

The  tabular  statements  herewith  of  the  Navigation  of  this  port  are 
also  prepared  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  published  in  the  official 
statistics,  and  are  neither  as  full  nor  comprehensive  as  I  should  like  to 
make  them,  but  it  is  impossible  to  procure  the  information  and  material 
required  in  order  to  improve  on  them. 

The  statement  herewith  of  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  from 
this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1882,  shows  the  same  to  amount  to  $2,200,171.90.  For  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1881,  they  were  covered  by  the  sum  of  $617,567.49;  for  the  like 
period  of  1880,  by  the  sum  of  $1,007,410.85;  for  1879,  by  the  sum  of 
$331,080.99,  and  for  1878  they  amounted  to  only  $228,667.12.  This  will 
show  how  steadily  and  largely  the  exports  from  this  consular  district  to 
the  United  States  have  been  increasing  duriog  the  past  Ave  years,  ex- 
cepting the  year  1880-'81. 

When  I  take  into  consideration  that  increased  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion have  recently  been  established,  exist,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to 
do  so,  by  the  regular  running  of  two  lines  of  steamers  from  Amsterdam 
to  New  York,  and  further,  that  the  discriminating  duty  of  10  per  cent, 
on  the  products  of  the  East  India  Colonies  has  b^n  abolished,  I  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  exports  from  this  consular  district,  and  from 
the  Netherlands  generally,  to  our  country  are  almost  certain  to  increase, 
still  further  and  largely  in  the  near  future.  x^^ 

On  examination  of  the  invoice  book  for  the  purpose  ofa^i(D(kfSh^  for 
the  increase  in  the  exports  of  1882  over  those  of^lr89f;T  find  this  to  be 
chiefly  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  expojit^-of^tne  articles  as  shown  by 
the  followingyrBtatement^^gR^  of  others  which  in  the  pre- 
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vious  year  did  not  enter  into  the  exjiorts  from  this  consular  district  to 
the  United  States  at  all,  viz : 


Articles. 


,  Exported  in  ,  Exported  in 
I      1880-81.  1881-'82. 


Cattle I        $3,092  00  $15.858  00 

Cheese ..           1,795  70  |  5,06100 

Diamonds J30,201  71  ,  530.74000 

Gin 47,52121  i  62,65«]2 

Seeds,  all  kinds 20,004  00  i  51,0M42 

Tobacco. leaf,  Sumatra ,      146.760  80  '  435,622  10 

Vearetables,  pickled.  &c 8,000  00  i  46,011  24 

Gold  bnllion  and  coin 562,01180 

Mineral  water t '  6,965  72 

Potatoes I  4.071  17 

Paper  rags 30.017  72 

The  number  of  invoices  certified  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1882, 
was  855,  and  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1881,  only  512;  showing  an 
increase  of  343  invoices  in  1882. 

Debenture  and  landing  certificates  for  goods  brought  here  from  the 
United  States  under  export  bonds,  or  with  benefit  of  drawback,  Bve  now 
also  frequently  required  and  issued  at  the  consulate,  whereas  in  former 
years,  or  before  there  existed  any  direct  steam  communication  between 
this  port  and  New  York,  this  was  hardly  ever  the  case. 

In  this  connection  I  would  also  report  that  there  have  been  no  changes 
in  the  tariff  on  imports  into  the  Netherlands  during  the  past  year,  and 
that  the  canaMock  and  harbor  dues,  as  well  as  the  charges  for  pilotage 
and  steam-towage,  remain  the  same  as  last  year. 

As  to  American  shipping  at  this  port,  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  any 
revival ;  I  regret  to  say  only  three  American  vessels  visited  this  port 
since  July  1,  1881,  to  the  present  time. 

The  transfer  of  the  North  Sea  canal  by  its  present  proprietors,  the 
North  Sea  Canal  Company,  to  the  government,  concerning  which  I  re- 
ported at  length  in  my  last  annual  report,  has  not  yet  taken  place,  but 
negotiations  to  this  end  are  still  pending  and  may  soon  be  concluded. 

D.  ECKSTEIN, 

CofUuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Amsterdam,  September  30,  1882. 


A. — Table  specifying  imports  far  consumption  at  Amsterdam  and  the  Xetherlands  dnrinftke 
year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Articles. 


'^di^'     I  Netherlanda.  •     Coantries  whence  imported. 


Ashes,  potash kilograms. . 

Beer liters.. 

Butter,  eatable kilograms. 

Bark,  not  gronud do  — 

Brimstone : 

Bough kilograms. 

Refilled do... 

Cacao do  .. 

Candles,  wax,  stearine,  &.c guilders. . 

Carpets : 

Not  stipnlated kilograms. 

Of  wool,  cow's  hair do. . . 


5. 429,  000 
582,000 


:o,  473, 000  '  Americik  Belgium,  Great  Britaim 

'  I     Pmssia,  Ruaai*. 

2, 453. 000  Belgium,  Great  Britoin.  Prussia. 

765, 000  I  Belgium.  PrusalSk 
2, 300, 000  Do. 


90,000 
472.000 
990.000 

7,000 

36.000  I 
255,000  , 


677.000 

672,000 

1.563,000 

45,000 


Belgium,  Pruaaia,  Italy. 

Do. 
Dutoh  West  Indies.  GrMt  Brit- 
ain, Belgium,  Fraaee. 
Belgium,  Prussia. 


444. 000  I  Belgium.  Prussia,  Great  Britain. 
793,000  I  Do. 
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A. — Table  specifying  imports  for  conaumpiion  at  Amsterdaniy  tj-c— Continued. 


Articles. 


dam  "^     '  ^©therlande.       Countries  whence  imported. 


Chemical* guilders..,    1,081,000  i        7,538,000  | 

Clocks,  gold  and  silver  watches do. . 

Coals kilograms. 

Coffee do .  - . 


I 


97,  OOO  740, 000 

.  3, 105, 941,  000 


26,  AI 5,  000  '      93,068,000 


Copper : 

Kough kilograms . . 

Wrought  or  flatted do ' 

Brass  wares guilders. .  | 

Cotton,  unmanufactured kilograms..'  12,872,000 


I 


Belgium.  Prussia,  Great  Britain, 

France. 
Prussia. 

Prussia,  Belgium,  Great  Britain. 
Belgium.  BnuBil,Cura9oa.  France, 

Great  Britain,  Surinam,  Dutch 

East  Indies. 


Crockery  ware : 

Porcelain guilders. 


103, 000  I       5, 406, 000  !  Belgium,  France  Great  Britain, 
I      Norway,  Prussia. 
1,661,000  '  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain. 
642, 000  I  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia. 
39, 400, 000     British  Eaat  Indies,  Franc«,  Great 
Britain,  PruMia,  America. 


484.000 
236,000 


Fine 

Pottery 

Drugs,  not  Htipulate<l  . . 


do. ...I 

do.... 

do.. ..I 


85,000 

228.000  ! 
78,000  ' 
1,880,000 


Cinchona kilograms. . 

Cocoa-nut  oil do 

Opium do 

Fish: 

Salted  herring kilograms . . 

Stock  fi-sh do 

Fish  oil do  .. 

Flax,  unmanufactured,   not  hackled    or 

dressed kilograms.. 

Flax,  rough,  hackled,  and  dressed  . .  do. . . 
Fruit«,  all  fresh guilders . 

Glass: 

Window  glass guilders. 

Mirror  glaas do... 

GlaASwares do — 

Gold  and  silver  wares: 

Goldwaren g\iildera. 

Sil  verwai3B8 do . . . 

Grains: 

Wheat ..; kilograms.. 

Rye do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do. . . 

Flour  of  wheat do. . . 


Flourofrye    do I 

Bemp,  nnhaciled do  ...I 

Bidea:  I 

Unprepared,  tte^h kilograms. . ' 

Unprepared,  dried do 

Unprepared,  sa]te<l do 

Prepared,  not  stipulated  . .  .guilders. . 

Prepare4l,  lacked  and  shammy  .do 

Honey kilograms . . 

Indigo do ... . 

Inatraments.  music  (pianos)  ...guilders.. 
Iron: 

Rough  <caat) kilograms . . 

Wrought,  hand,  sheet  iron,  &c.do 


499,000 

313,000 

325,000 

8,  532,  000 


1,  257, 000 

1,  267,  000 

58,000 


1  740,000 

460,000  2,774,000 

221,000  I        4,430.000 


I 

*"617,66o* 

I 

171,000  I 
199.000 
185.000  I 

15,000  I 
39,000  I 

538,000  ! 
204,000  I 

148,000  , 

1.000  , 
3,437.000  I 


2, 879, 000  1 
643,000  ' 


1,642,000  ^ 

141,000  • 

99.000  • 

36,000 

906,000  I 

328,000 
167  000 


1, 320,  000 

167,000 

1,  279,  000 


582,000 
463,000 
610.000 


Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain, 

Prussia. 
Do. 
Great  Britain.  Prussia. 
Great  Britain,  Ki-ance,  Italy, 

Dutch   East  Indies,   Austria, 

Prussia,  Russia. 
Great  Britain,  France. 
Great  Britain. 
Do. 

Do. 
Norway. 

Norway,  America,  Great  Britain, 
Hamburg. 

Belgium,  Prussia. 

Do. 
Belgium,  Prussia,  Franco,  It»ly, 
Portugal,  Spain. 

Belgium,  Prussia. 

Do. 
Belgium,  Pmssia,  Great  Britain.* 


113, 000     Belgium,  Prussia. 
218,000  Do. 

5, 168, 000     Belgium,  Prussia.  Hamburg. 
2,759,000     Belgium,   Prussia,   Russia,  Tur- 

key. 
1,766,000     Belgium,  Prussia,  Russia,  Den- 
mark. Sweden. 
141, 000     France,  Hamburg,  Prussia. 
31,265,000     America,    Belgium,    Bremen, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Ham- 
I      burg,  Prussia. 
7. 974, 000     Prussia,  Belgium. 
11, 838, 000  I  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia. 


17, 
7,631, 

4, 938, 000 


3,103, 

177, 

1,892, 

1, 174, 
579, 


000  >  Belgium. 

000  I  Belgium,  France.  Great  Britain, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Pmssia. 
Belgium.  France,  Great  Britain, 

Rio  de  la  Phkta. 
Belgium,  Prussia,  Gre«t  Britain. 
Prussia.  Great  Britain. 
America.    Belgium,    Bremen, 

Cuba,  France,  Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain,  Dutch  Bast  Indies. 
Belgium,  France,  Prussia. 


Railroad  chairs do 

Gaspipes,  &c do ! 

Ironwares guilders.. 

Anchors  and  chain  s do ....  i . 

Nails  and  spikes kilograms . . 

Lead,  rough do ! 

Madders: 

Aliurine  and  dried  racin . .  kilograms . .  I . 

rnprepared.  floe do  ...  . 


14, 003, 000 

4,625,000  , 
606,000  ' 
650.000 


3, 189, 00(1 
111,000  I 


285, 028, 000 
86, 105, 000 

161, 489, 000 
5, 8.'^,  000 
2, 207, 000 
221,000 
17, 133,  000 
9,  250,  000 


Great  Britain,  Prussia. 

Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Belgium, 

Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Belgium. 

Do. 

Do. 
Great  BriUin. 
Belgium,  France.  Prussia. 
Belgium.  Great  Britain,  Prussia. 


110. 000     lUlv. 
6, 000  I  Belgium.  Prussia. 
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A.— Table  8pw{fying  import$for  conBumpHon  at  Amsterdam,  fc. — ContiDued. 


Articles. 


JJIIUjI^''*     KetherUndfl. '     Countrieti  whence  imported. 


Manure,  guano  killogrms.. 

Manufacturea  of  silk guilders. . 

Manafactarea: 

Cotton  (rough  or  bleached) .  guilders . .  | 

Cotton  (colored  and  printed)  —  do , 

Linen  (rough  or  bleached) do  —  I 

Sail-cloth rolls.. 

Of  wool.cloth. buckskin,  Sec .  guilders . .  • 

Of  all  others,  not  atipulated — do ' 

Of  wool  blankets do  —  i 

Of  wool,  flannels do 1 

Knotted  or  woven  clothes do . . .  i 

Cottons,  lace  and  tulle do — 

Silk  ribbons  and  bands    .     . . .  do  . . . 
Cotton  and  linen  ribbons  and  bands, 

guilders 

Passementry guilders  .i 

HiscelUuDV do ' 

Of  gum  elastic,  bark,  ironware,  dec.  i 

guilders , 

Heats: 

Of  all  sorts,  not  stipulated  (fresh  or 

salted kilograms.. 


133,000  I 


1,418,000  , 

1.828,000  ! 

110,000  I 

2.632  j 

1,860,000  ' 
1, 619, 000 


41,000 
529,000 


80.000 
98, 000  , 


73,000 


Sheep  and  pork  flesh  (fresh) — du 

Sheep  and  pork  flesh  (salted) . .  .do . . . .     1, 886,  000 
Sheep  and   pork   flesh   (dried  or 

smoked) kilograms..,         27,000 

Mercery guilders..     1,186,000 

Millinery  goods do  ...         797,000  ' 

OUs: 

Salad  or  olive  oil kUograms. .        289, 000 

Of  flat  Mud  round  seed  do ' 

Earth  oil  and  petroleum do  . . .  i  22, 584, 000  i 

Osier do....'    1.040,000 

Palm  oil do....     1,936,000 

Paper :  ' 

Ofallsorts guilders..         689,000 

Hangings,  packing-papor,  &c  . .  do 

Pepper kilograms..'       108,000 

Potato  meal do 

Kaisins do 


.1. 


Rice,  and  rice  in  shells . . 


1, 030, 000 
..do....    60,305,000. 


Saltpeter : 

Crude kilograms 

Keflned do 

Salt,  rough kilograms. 

Seeds: 

Rapeseed hectoliters. 

Linseed do... 


••I 


96.000 
458,000 

6,039,000 

82,000 
381,000 


I 


•1- 


Silk,  rough   and  unmanufactured, 

kilograms 

Soot  and  grease kilograms . .  |    4. 700, 000 

Bpices:  i 

Cassia     lignea     and    cassia    vera, 
guilders  .> 


Mace do  .. 

Cinnamon do... 

Nutmegs  do. .  - 

Cloves y do... 

Spelter: 

Crude kilograms. 

Platted do... 


17,000 

6,000 
20,000 

85.000  , 
21,000  ' 


898,000 


16,632,000 
888.000 


3.804, 

6,166, 

902, 

W. 

3.688, 

6,037, 

53, 

76. 

1. 317. 

235, 

277, 


157.000 
762.000  , 
1, 723, 000 

299,000 


Belgium.    Chili,  Great  Britein 

Peru. 
Belgium.  France,  Great  Britsia, 

Prussia. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain.  Prauia. 

Da 

Do. 
Belgium,  Pruasia. 
Belgium,  Prussia,  Great  Britain. 

Do. 
Great  Britain,  Prussia. 
Great  Britain,  Prussia.  Belgiom. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

•  Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


237,000  I  America,  Belgium.OreatBritun, 

Prussia,  Russia. 
20, 000     Prussia,  Belgium. 
6, 763, 000  I  America,  Belgium.GreatBritaio, 

251. 000  I  Prussia,  Belgium,  Great  Bntaia. 
4,466,000  ,  Prussia,  Belgium.GreatBritaio. 

I      France. 
3, 587, 000  I  Belgium.  France.  Great  Britsis. 

I      Italy,  Spain. 

985. 000  '  Belgium,  Prussia,  Grest  Britain 
3, 885. 000  I  Prussia,  France,  (ireat  Britain. 
53,985,000     America,    Belgium.    B  re  me  a.. 

Great  Britain,  fiambarK- 
2, 906, 000  I  British  Possessions,  Dutch  East 

I      India  Possessions. 
18, 571, 000  \  Great  Britain.  Portugal.  Weet 
I      Coast  of  Africa. 

1,946,000  I  Belgium,  Prussia. 
417,000  Do. 

160, 000  I  Great  Britain.  Dutch  East  Indis 
I      Possessions. 
2, 069, 000  I  Belgium,  France.  Prussia. 
1. 585, 000     Great  Britain,  Austria,  Turkey. 
Spain. 
114, 535. 000     Great  Britain  .Belgium,  Brsoen, 
Hambura,  British  and  Dutch 
'      East  India  Possessions. 


23,400,000  I 
8,560,000  ' 


I  Chill,  Peru.  Pnissia, 
'  Great  Britain,  Hamburg. 
Prussia. 
53, 031, 000  j  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Prussia. 

421, 000  I  Denmark,  Hamburg.  Prussia. 
1. 083. 000  ;  Great  Britain.  America,  PmsiiA. 
Ruasia. 
I 
6, 000  ,  Great  Britain,  Prussia. 
49,985,000  '  America,   Belginia,  Bremeo. 
i      France,  Great  Britain. 
I 
30, 000     Hamburg.  Dutch  East  India  P<m 

sessions. 
10, 000  Do. 

30,000  ,  Great  Britain.  Dutch  East  Indta 

Posseaaiona. 
119, 000  !  Dutch  East  India  FossessioDs. 
33, 000  I  Great  Britain,  Dutch  East  Ihdis 
Poaaesaions, 

18, 498, 000  '  Belgium.  Hamburg.  Prussia. 
16,  928, 000  Do. 
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A. — Table  Bpedf^ng  imports  for  consumption  at  Anuterdamy  if-c. — Continued. 


Articles. 


8piiit«    (no    liqaort, 
hectoliters 


smellixig    water, 


Amster- 


6,727,000 


Spirits  of  tarpentine kilofsrams . .  298, 000 

Steam-eof^es guilders..  1,166,000 

Steel,  insUfls kilograms..!  3,851,000 

Stone : 

Unmanafact'd  fireestone . .  kUograms . . '  412, 000 

Cement,&o do....l  4,425,000 

Sugar,  unrefined do I  71,606,000 


Sirup,  molasaea do . . 

Tar do-. 


Netherlands 


17,005,000 


807,000 
8,454,000 

39,513,000 

1,125.000 

66,871,000 

216, 246, 000 


222.000 
2323, 000 

806,000  j 

5,191,00 

Tobacco:  I 

In  leaf,  American Icilograms . .  I    1, 918, 000  ' 


Tea.. 
Tin. 


.do., 
.do.. 


In  leaf,  European do . . .  ' 

In  leaf,  Java do { 

In  leaf,  all  other do { 


Cigars do — 


Wax,  unrefined  and  tree  wax . 
Wine: 


do... 


In  casks. 


.hectoliters. 


In  bottles do — I 

Wood:  I 

Unmanufactured    timber   and   ship  | 

timber tons . . ' 

Manufactured  timber  and  ship  tim-  ' 

ber tons..  I 

All  other  not  sawed guilders . .  j . 


483,000  , 

1,386.000 

I 

426,000  1 
24,000 

667,000  ! 

42,081  ! 

2,320 

43,289 
48, 106  I 


All  other  sawed     do. 

Fine  cabinet  wood,  unsawed  ..do. 


263,000 
236,000 


Dye  woods,  Brasilian  and  Sapan  .do < 

Dyewoods,  Campeachy do { . 

Wools:  ! 

Long-haired kilograms..  | 

Combing- wools do 

Short-haired do i 

Artificial  wool do....' 

All  other  shreds  of  wool  and  of  woolen  i 

yarns kilograms..,. 

Yarns:  [ 

Of  hemp,  rough,  for  wesTing  .  .kilos. . ' 

Of  fl»x,  rough,  for  weaving  — do i 

Of  flax,  bleached,  for  weaving,  .do | . 

Of  hemp,  bleached,  for  weaving,  do 

Of  hamp  and  flax,  for  sewing. .  .do 

Of  cotton  (not  twined) do 

Of  cotton  (twined) do....;. 

Of  cotton  (twined,  not  bleached)  .do. 

Of  cotton  twined  (colored  or  not,  , 

callders 

Of  ootlon,  on  spindles do ' 

Of  wool  (rough,  not  colored) kiloa . .  i . 

Of  wool  (twined,  not  colored)  .  .do ! . 

Of   wool   (twined,   colored    or  not,  I 

Kitilders 


5,000 


46,000 

8,000 

'16,066 


261,000  I 
205.000  I 


253,000  , 
90,000 


I 


1, 038, 000 
4, 576, 000 

2, 181, 000 

8, 352, 000 

7, 308, 000 

1,381,000 

2, 515, 000 

2, 120, 000 

50,000 

975,000 

114,885 

7,445 

282,848 


Countries  whence  imported. 


Belgium,  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Dutch 
East  India  Possessions,  Prus* 
sia,  Surinam. 

Belgium,  France,  America. 

Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia. 

Great  Britain,  Prussia. 

Belgium,  Italy,  Prussia. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain.  Prussia, 

Belgium,  Brazil,  Cuba,  France, 
Great  Britain.  Hamburs,  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Prussia,  Surinam. 

Cuba,  Great  Britain,  Surinam. 

Belgium ,  Hamburg,  Russia, 
Sweden. 

China,  Great  Britain,  Hamburg, 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

Great  Britain,  Dutch  East  In- 
dies. 

America,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bre- 
men, Hamburg,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia. 

Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia. 

Great  Britain.  Dutch  East  In- 
dies. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Bremen, 
luimburg.  Prussia. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Cuba, 
Prussia. 

France,  Great  Britain. 

France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 

Hamburg,  Prussia,  Spain. 
France,  Belgium,  Prussia. 


Dyewoods,  not  stipulated .  kilograms . . ,        461, 000         13, 451, 000 


Hamburg,  Xorway.  Prussia, 
Russia,  Sweden. 
116, 018     Norway,  Prussia,  Sweden. 
4,686,000     Belgium,    Norway,     Prussia, 

Sweden. 
4, 136, 000     Belgium,  Prussia,  Russia. 
1,112,000     America,   Cuba,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Hamburg. 
America,     Belgium,     Cura^oa, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Hayti, 
Hamburg,  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Cura^oa,  Great  Britain,  Dutch 
East  Indies. 
1,027,000  I  America,  Belgium,  Great  Brit- 
I      ain,  Cura9oa,  Hayti. 

3, 678, 000  '  Belffium,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
I      Rio  de  la  Plata. 
341,000  I  Do. 

4,657,000  Do. 

2, 416, 000  I  Belgium,  Great  Britain.  Prussia, 


221,000  , 


344,000  I 

395,000  ' 

1,366,000  I 

626,000  I 

2,000 
251,000 
15, 010, 000 
28.000 
2,967,000  I 
I 
1,239,000  I 
244,000 
528,000  ! 
2,901,000  1 


Do. 

Belgiam,  Great  Britain. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Prussia. 
Great  Britain. 

Do. 

Great  Britain,  Prussia. 

Do. 

Do. 
Great  Britain. 


331, 000  I       1, 624, 000  I  Great  Britain,  Prussia. 
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B. — Table  specifying  exporUfree  from  export  duties  from  Amsterdam  and  the  Xetkerlanih 
during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 


Artk-les. 


Ashes,  potash kilo^ramB.. 

Beer liters.. 

Bntter,  eatable kilofn'Anis. . 

Brimstoue :     . 

Cmde kilograms.. 

Keflned do 

Candloa,  wax,  steariiie,  &c do  ... 

Carpets 

Nc 

Of 
Cattle 


Am8t«r- 
dam. 


I 


Netherlands.*      Countries  whither  exported. 


786,000  I 
1, 320, 000  , 

1,  580,  000  I 


65,000 

407.000 

3,  819,  000 


^rnets: 

Not  stipnlated kilograms . 

Of  wool  and  cow's  hair do  . . . 


60,000  I 


Ballocks,  oxen,  cows,  ice... heads. i 

Calves do  —  ............ 

Hogs  do '..'.'.'....'. ... 

Sheeps do .'.'..'.'.'.'.".'.'. 

Lamos .'do 

Cheese kilogiams.    '  5.56a. OOO 

I 
Chemicals giiiders . .  \       ggo,  000 

Chicory,  manufactured kilograms . . , 

Coals do 

Coffee do ,  15,462.000 


Copper :  ' 

Rough kilogramH . .  1 

Wrought  or  flattened do 

Cotton.  unmannfa<?tured do 

I 
Crockery  ware : 

Porcelain kilograms. . ' 

Porcelain,  fine .-  do 

Drags,  not  stipulated guilders . . 

Cinchona kilograms 

Cocoa-nut  oil do 

FiBh: 

Sea-fish,  resh kilogr*ms. .1         74, 000 

Shrimps,  sorted do •. 

Herrings,  salted do....<    2,390,000 


5,  850, 000 

1,000 
2, 132, 000  I 
1,058,000 


Codfish,  salted do 

Red  herring do  — 

Stockfish do  ... 

Anchovy —  do  — 

Fish  oil do  — 

Flax: 

Fnmanu facta re<1,  not  hackled   or 

dressed kilograms . . ' 

Rongh,  hackled,  and  dressed. do 


97,000 
187,000 
350,000 
253,000 


Hackled 

Fmits,  all  fresh. 


.do. 
.do. 


Glass: 

Window  glass kilograms . 


211.000 


48,000 


Mirror  glass do.... 

Bottles do....         208,000 


Glasswares. 


.do. 


362,000  ' 


Grains: 

Wheat kilograms. 

Rye do... 


6, 293, 000  ,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  PruMia. 
2,  696,  000  I  Belgium,  France,  Dutch  Ewt  Id- 

dies,  Surinam. 
41,014,000     Belgium.    Great    Britain,   Dnkh 

East  Indies,  Surinam. 

1,242,000     Prussia. 

426.000  '        Do. 
10,718,000     Belgium,   France,  Great   Briuin 
Hamburg. 

45,  000     Great  Britain,  Prussia. 
108,000  ,  Do. 

82, 682     Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Belgium. 
63,501  '  Do. 

60,285  Do. 

281, 958     Great  Britain,  Belgium. 
504  Do. 

25,  677. 000     Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Francr 
Hamburg.  Dutch  East   Indies, 
Prussia,  Russia.  Sweden. 
5,761,000     Belgium,  Great  Britain.  Prusnia 

Dutch  East  Indies. 
2, 854, 000     America,  Denmark,  Great  Britain 
Norway,  Russia,  Sweden. 
187,966,000     Belgium.  Great    Britain.   Dut<*ii 

East  Indies,  Prussia. 
61.865,000     Belgium,      America.      Denmark. 
France^  Hamburg,  Prussia,  Swe- 
den. 

4,800,000     Belgium.  France,  Great    Britaio. 
Prussia. 
222, 000     Belgium,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Pros- 
sia. 
29,257.000     Belgium.  France.   Great  Brium. 
Prassia. 

143,000     Belgium,  France,    Great  Britain 
Prussia.  Dut«h  East  Indies. 
5,665,000     Belgium.  Russia,    Great  BriUin, 

'      Prussia.  Dutch  East  Indies. 
2,  598, 000     America.  Belgium,  Great  Britain. 

Prussia.  France,  Hamburg. 
1,172,000  I  Prussia. 
1, 004, 000  Do. 

I 

4, 800. 000  '  Prussia,  Belgium. 
1. 173, 000     Grvtat  Britain,  Belgiaro. 
20,194,000     America.      Hamburg,      Belginm, 
Prussia.  Russia. 
575, 000     Belgium,  Great  Britain.  Pnissia 
4, 003, 000     Belgium,  Prussia. 
1, 5t6, 000     Belgium,  Prussia,  France. 

490. 000     Belgium,  Prussia,  Great  Britaio. 
3, 991, 000     Belgium,   Prussia,  Great  Britsifi. 
France. 

7, 487, 000     Belgium,  Prussia,  Great  Britstn. 

8,029,000     Belgium,  Pmsaia.  Great  Britain. 
America. 
348, 000     Belgium. 
10,694.000     B^nm,  Praaaia.  Great  Briuin. 
Hamburg. 

53,000     British  and    Dutch  Bast  Iwiift 

Great  Britain.  Pmsaia. 
6, 000  '  America,  Great  Britofaa. 
1, 182, 000    Belgiam,    Great   Britain.   Batdi 

Bast  Indies,  Surinam. 
2, 372, 000  ,  Belgium,    Great     Britain.  Dot?* 
East  Indies,  Hamburg.  PnnsA 


215, 154, 000 
86,980.000 


Barley do. 


Belgium. 
:  Belgium.  Pmsaia. 

43, 256, 000     Belgium,  Great  Britain. 
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h.^Tahle  speci/yinff  exports  free  from  export  duiUs  from  ximaierdam,  ffc— Continued, 


ArtioleB. 


GraiDS — Continued. 

Oat« kilograms. 

Plour  of  wheat do. . . 


do. 


Flour  of  rye 

Hemp,  unhacKled do. . . 

Hidefl: 

Unprepared  (dried) kilograms . 

Unprepared  (salted) do . . . 

Honey kilograms. 

Indigo  

Instniments,  music,  pianos do. . . 

Iron  : 

Bough  (cast) kilograms. 

Wrought,  band, and  sheet  iron .  do  . . 

Railroad  chairs do... 


Gas-pipes do... 

Iron  wares do. . . 

Iron  wares  (anchoi  -chains) . . .  do . . . 
Nails  and  spikes do... 

Lead: 

Crude kilograms. 

Flattened,  and  manufactured  .do. . . 
Madders: 

Unprepared,  fine.  See do 


^Jj  ^'    I  Netherlands,  i      Conntries  whither  exported. 


900,000  I 


100,000  I 


76, 018. 000 
10,  038,  000 


5,  944.  000 
6,069,000 


Belgium,  Great  Britain. 
Belgium.    Great    Britain,    Dutch 

East  Indies,  Prussia. 
Prussia. 
Prussia,  Great  Britain,  Belgium. 


1,037,000  j  5,569,000     Prussia,  Great  Britain,  Belgium. 

'  I      France,  Hamburg. 

1. 169, 000  I  5,  304,  000     Prussia,    Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
I      France. 

I  1,000  '  Prussia,  Belgium. 

274, 000  ,  1,  078,  000  ,  Prussia.  Russia. 
6, 000  22, 000  !  Gn^t  Britain,  Dutch  East  Indies, 

I  Prussia. 


..  12,657,000 
.|  10,361,000 

.!        323,000 

.'        804,000 

22,000 
3, 585. 000 

107,000 
82,000 
438,000 


Garancine,  chlorine do . , 

do 


Manure,  guano 

Maonfactnres : 

<)f  cotton   (rough    or    (bleached), 
kilograms 


Of  cotton  (colored  or  printed). do. . . 
(>f  linen  (rough  or  bleached).,  do. . . 

Of  wool  (cloth,buckskins,&o.) .  do. . . 

All  other  (not  stipulated)  . . .  .do. . . 


▲II other  (blankets) do... 

All  other  (flannels) do... 

Me*t«: 

Of  all  aorta,  not  stipulated,  ftreah 

or  salted kilograms.. 

Sheep  and  pork  flesh  ( fresh )  do 

Sheep  and  pork  flesh  (salted)do . . . . 

Sheep  and  pork  flesh  (smoked  or 
dried) kilograms.. 


.do. 


MfTcmTj 

Oils: 

Salad  and  olive  oil kilograms . . 

Klaine do... 

Of  flat  and  round  seeds. do  ... 

£*rth  oil  and  p<'troleum do 

Onirr do... 


Vail  m  oil do . 

Fmper.   of  all  sort* do. 


p^Aper.  hangings  and  packing- 
paper  do. 


412,000 

3.  331,  000 

1.  230,  000 
75,000 

4,000 

149,000 


80,000  I 
89*006' 


I 

392,000  ; 

64,000 
1,306,000 
8, 045, 000 

66,000 

428,000  i 


578,000 
414,000 


11,000  I 


Great  BriUin.  Belgium,  Prussia. 

Dutch  East  Indies.  Belgium,  Prus- 
sia. 

America,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
Italy.  Dutch  East  Indies,  Prus- 
sia, Russia. 

Prussia,  Belgium,  Dutch  Bast  In- 
dies. 

Prussia,  Russia.  Dutch  East  In- 
dies, Great  Britain,  Norway. 

Dutch  East  Indies. 

Dutch  and  British  Indies,  Belgium, 
Prussia,  Surinam. 

5.812,000     America,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Russia. 
199, 000  I  Hamburg,  Dutch  East  Indies. 


262,  580. 000  I 
26,  612,  000  i 

131,990,000  I 


1.  067,  000 
3,009,000 


259,000 
15. 140.  000 


1,  789, 000 

7,000 

19,851,000 

7,  625,  000 

1,669,000 
1,648,000 

77,000 

341.000 


18,000 
383,000 


803.000 

2,  797, 000 

131,000 


54.000 

1, 10.5,  000 

138,000 
2, 819, 000 
22,354,000 

1, 002, 000 

2, 089. 000 


6. 2.>3, 000 
1,900.000 


America,  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
Hamburg,  Prussia.  Russia. 

America,  Prussia,  Great  Britain, 
Russia. 

Belgium.  France,  Prussia. 


Celebes,  China,  British  and  Dutch 
East     Indies.       Great    Britain, 
Japan,  Prussia,  Surinam. 
Do. 

Belgium,  Great  Britoin,  Dutch  Bast 
Indies,  Prussia,  Surinam. 

Belgium.GreatBritain,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Prussia. 

Belgium,  Great  Britein.  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Prussia,  Japan, 
France. 

Prussia,  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Belgium,  Dut<;h  Bast  Indies. 


Great  BritaUi.  Dutch  Bast  Indies. 
Great  Britain,  Belgium. 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,   Prussia, 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

Great  Britain,   Belgium.  Prussia, 
Dut4^h  East  Indies,  Surinam. 
Do. 

Belgium,  Prussia. 

Great  Britain,  Hamburg,  Dutoh 
East  Indies,  Norway,  Prussia. 

Great  Britain,  Belgiuro.  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Prussia. 

Great  Britain,  Belgium.  Hamburg, 
Prussia. 

Prussia,  Belgium. 

Prussia,  Belgium,  Hamburg,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Dutch  East  In- 
dies. 


171,  000    Prussia,  Belgium.  Hamburg,  Greatj 
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B. — Table  $peo\fying  exporU  free  from  export  duiieefrom  Ameterdam^  ^.^Continaed. 


Article*. 


Pepper 

Powto-floar 


kilogrmmB 

do... 

Not  stipalAted do....| 


^  'dAm?  '  *  I  ^«therUad«.  j       Coantriea  whither  exported. 


7,000  I 


298,000  . 
205,000 


Of  wool,  nnmized do <       653,000  , 

Old  cordage do 

do.. ..I         2«,000 

Rice  and  rice  in  shells do |    9,378,000 

i 

Saltpeter:  i 

Crude do.. 

Refined ,...do.. 

Salt,  refined do. 

Seeds: 

Rape- seed do. 

Linseed do...  

Siik,  rough,  manafactured do 

Soot,  grease do... J       719,000  , 

Spelter :  i 

Crude do....' 

Platted do....^    1.316,000  i 

Splrita hectoliters..  9,390  ' 


45,000 
11,254,000 

6.452,000  ' 

3, 246, 000  I 
466,000 
58,000  I 
32.577,000  I 


Prussia. 

Belgium,  Oieat  Britain. 


Pnissta, 


Belgium,  Oreat  Britain. 

America. 
Belgium,  Great  Britain.  Am«rica 

Do. 
Belgium,  France.  Proasla. 
Belgium,       Bremen,      Hamburg. 

France,  Great  Britain,  Prasaia. 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  Surinam. 

Belgium,  Prussia. 
Great  Britain,  Prussia. 
Prussia. 


1, 035,  000 


22,944,000  I 

1,325,000  > 

661,000  I 

16, 880, 000  >  Prussia,  Belgium. 

11, 083, 000  I  Great  Britain,  PrusAU. 

1,000  Do. 

10, 376, 000     Belgium,  PrussU. 

17, 724. 000     Belgium.  France,  Great  Britain. 
8,542,000  I  Great  Britain,  Hamburg.    Dutch 
East  Indies. 
232,396     America,      Australia,       Belgium. 
(^uba,  Denmark,  Dutch  Bast  In- 
dies,    BritiMh     Indies.    FraAoe, 


3,518 

860,000 
7.073,000 


Liquors do....  3,264  ' 

Spirits  of  turpentine kilograms . . !  73, 000 

Steamengines do....,  1,244,000  | 

Steel,  in  staffs do....|  5,406,000  i      15,168,000 

Stone: 

Hannfisctured,  and  freestone  .do ... .  379, 000         1, 878, 000 

Cement,  tfLC do....  2,856,000,      11.330,000 

'  i 

Sugar:  i 

Unrefined do 


GibralUr.  Great  Britain,  Hai 
burg,  Italy.  Prussia,  Rio  de 
Plata,  Surinam,  Sweden. 

Belgium,  France.   Great  Britain. 
Dutch  Bast  InUiea,  Prussia. 

Prussia. 

Prussia,  Belgium.   Great  Britain, 
Dutch  East  Indiea. 

America.  Prussia,   (vreat  Britain. 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

Prussia,  Dutch  Eaat  Indiea. 
Prussia,  Belgium.  Uamburg.  Sori- 


Refined  (mells) do. 


42, 662, 000       60, 020, 000 


Refined  (candy) 

Refined  (bastards) .... 


.do... 


1,000  I 
'  I 

.do.... I    1,671,000 


Sirup. 
Tar  ... 


do.... 
..do....] 


Tin,  crude do. 

Sobaoco: 

In  rolls  or  leaf  (American) . .  .do 

In  rolls  or  leaf  (European) . .  .do 

In  rolls  or  leaf  (Java) do i 

I 

In  rolls  or  leaf,  all  other do i 

Hanuikctured do ... . 


1, 704. 000  , 

323,000 ; 


3,141,000  I        8,451,000 


11,451,000     Prusftia.    Belgium,   France, 

burg.    Great    Britain,    RuaaiSi 
Sweden. 

Belgium.  Denmark,  France,  Gib- 
raltar, Gre(H>e,  Great  Britain, 
Hamburg,  lUly,  Malta,  Kor- 
way,  Austria,  Prussia.  Risdola 
Plata,  Russia.  Surinam,  Tur- 
key, Sweden. 

Bremen.  Denmark,  Great  Brttaia. 
Norway,  Prussia. 

Bremen,  Belgium,  Gr^at  Britain, 
Norway,  Prusaia.  Hamburg. 
Italy. 

Hamburg,  Belgium,  Pmaaia. 

Belgium,  Bremen,  China.  British, 
and  Dutch  East  Indies,  Prasais 

Belgium,  America,  Franco.  Great 
BriUin,  Hamburg,  Pmaaia. 


22,000  I 
2,584,000 


7,530,000 
4, 519, 000 


Cigars. 
Yinegar — 


....do. 
.liters. 


Wax,     unrefined     and    tree- wax. 
kilograms 


White  lead kUograms. 


36, 000  <  191, 000  i    Belgium.  Denmark.   Italy,  Omst 

I  Britoin.  Prussia. 

340,000  I  804,000,             Do. 

117, 000  269, 000     Belgium,  Denmark,  Great  Britaia. 

[  Prussia. 

10. 000  898, 000     Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Pmss^ 

134,000  I  546,000     Denmark.  France,  Great  Brifestn 

I  Italy.  Pmaaia. 

109,000  I  282,000     Belgium.  Surinam.  Great  Britain. 

1  Prussia,  Dutch  Eaat  Indiea. 

63,000  324,000     Surinam,    Grwit    Britain.    Datrk 

I  )      Eaat  Indiea. 

600,000  I  816,000  |  Belgium,    Great  Britain,  Franca. 

Prussia. 

572, 000  j  3, 888. 000    Belgium,  Hamburg.    Dutch  BaM 
>      Indiea.  Pmsaia.  Rnasia. 
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B.—Table  $pecify%ng  exporU  free  from  export  duties  from  Ameterdam^  ^o. — Continaed. 


Articles. 


Amster- 
dam. 


Wine: 

In  casks hectoliters. .  475 


In  bottles do — 


Wood: 

TTDmanufactured  timber  and  ship- 
timber kilograms.. 

ManuAiotiired   timber    and    ship- 
timber  kiloerams.. 

Fine  cabinet- wood,  nnsawed. .  do. . . 

Dye-woods,  not  stipulated do 

Dve- woods  (bi-asilot  and  sapan), 

kilograms 

P^-e- woods  (campeche)  .kilograms. . 
Wools: 

Loo^-haired do — 

Combing-wools do 

Short-haired do.-.. 

Artificial  wools do  — 

All  other  shrets  of  wool  and  of  i 

woolen  yams kilograms. . I 

Fams :  I 

Of  hemp,  rough,  for  weaving  do 

Of    hemp,    rough,    for     weaving 

(bleached) kilograms. . 

Of  hemp   and   flax,    for  weaving 

(rough) kilograms.. 

or  hemp  and    flax,    for  weaving 

(bleached) kilogi-ams. . 

Of  hemp  and  flax,  for  sewing. do 

Of  hemp  and  cotton,  not  twined, 
kilograms   


2,329 


Netherlands.        Conntries  whither  exported. 


1,231,000 

1,646,000 

260,000 


Of  hemp  and  cotton,  twined,  not  , 
bleached kilograms. .  i 

Of  hemp  and  cotton,  twined,  colored  ' 
or  not kUogi-ams..' 

Of   hemp  and  cotton,  twined,  on 

Hpindles kilograms . . 

Of  nemp  and  wool,  rough,  not  col-  ' 

ored kilofliTams.., 

Of  h«mp  and  wool,  twined,  not  col-  | 

ored kilograms..! 

Of  b«tDp  and  wool,  twined,  colored  | 

ornot kilograms..; 

♦•ant do 


448.000  , 
8,000  \ 


21,000  ; 
122, 000 


12,000 


30,000 


3,353 


Amerioa^Belginm,  France,  Great 
Britainf&amborg,  Dutch iaat In* 

diesL  Knssia. 
America,  Hamburg,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  Dutch  East  In- 
dies, Prussia. 


50, 566, 000     Belgium,  Prussia. 

23,133,000  ,  Do. 

3,725,000  '  Do. 

8, 848, 000  I  Belgium,  Prussia,  Hamburg. 

51,000  i  Hamburg,  Prussia. 
1, 671, 000     Belgium,  Pioissia. 

4, 576, 000  '  Belgium,  Prussia,  Great  BriUin. 

584, 000  Do. 
2, 373, 000  Do. 
1,051,000      Do. 

220,000      Do. 

204,000  '  Great  Britain,  Prussia. 

3,000  I  Do. 

105,000  Do. 

I 

100.  000  I  Do. 

103, 000  ,  Prussia. 

.1       0, 365, 000  I  Great  Britain,    Prussia,    Dutch 
I  East  Indies. 

.|  1.000  i  Prussia. 

.;       1,200,000  \  Prussia,    Great    Britain,    Dutch 
East  Indies. 

.!  4,000  I  Prussia. 

708,000  '  Do. 

1,208,000  I  Do. 

.i  99,000  {  Prussia,  Belgium,  Great  Britain. 

6, 828, 000     Belgium,  Great  Britain. 


NAVIGATION. 


latem^nt  ahotcing  the  number  of  ahips  and  vessels  entered  at  Amsterdam  during  the  years 
187H,    1679,  1H80,  and  18:^1,  and  the  amount  of  lock  and  harbor  dues  collected  each 


if  ear, 

J  1878 
I  1879 
I   IHHO 


Sailing  vessels. 

703 

687 

719 

748 


Steamers. 
769 

895 
910 


Look  and  harbor  dues  received: 

Florins. 

Ir-TH 99,946  10 

Ir^O 116,968  06 

i,-.-<» 128,230  80 

Ir-.-^j 128,935  2ft 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 


Statement  ehowing  the  numbtr  of  iJntch  and  fortign  steamships  nini  sailing  vesseU  cleared 
from  the  port  of'  AniKlerdam  in  IftHl,  and  thtir  de^ftination. 


Netherlandish. 


Forei;:u. 


Total. 


Countries  whither  cleared.    CIash  of  ves>.selH. 


Num- 
ber. 


AntiUes ' 

Australia 

Belgiam , 

Do ; 

Bremen 

Do 

Cura^oa 

Denmark  

Do 

British  America 

British  India 

France 

Do 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Great  Britain 

Do 

Guiana  (Netherlandish) . 
Hamburg 

Do 

Italy I 

Java  and  other  Netherland- 
ish Bast  India  possessions. ' 

Do I 

Netherlands 

Do I 

Norway I 

Do I 

Portugal ' 

Prussia 

Do ; 

Russia  (Baltic  and  White 
Seas.) 

Do 

Spain 

Do 

Spitzbergen 

Turkey 

United  States  of  America.. 

Do 

Sweden    

Do 


Steamships 

Sailing  vessels.. 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels.. 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels . . 

Steamships 

Sailing  vensels.. 

Steam.ships 

Sailing  vessels.. 


SteamsliipA 

Sailing  vessels.. 

Steamships 

Sailing  vessels.. 

Steamships 

Sailing  ves.sels.. 

SieamshipH 

Sailing  veHsels.. 
Steamships 


I 


Cubic 
meters. 


Num-  I    Cubic       Num- 


ber. 


ber. 


1 


30 


21 


7 
1 
1 
1 
20 
36 


546 
3.874 
3,041  . 
17, 316 


Sailiu<;  vesueU.. 

..  do: 

...do 

Steamships 

Sailing  ves^^els.. 

Steamships 

SaUing  vessels . .  » 

...do I  6 

Steamships i         16 

Sailing  vessels. 

...do    I 

...do ' 

Steamships 24 

...do 1 

Sailing  vessels 

...do 27  I      19,950 

Steamships 5        10,891 

Sailing  vessels..  211      12,650 

...do ' I 

SteamshipH 88        70,621 

..do 21  '      41,817 

Sailing  vessels..  28,      63.092 


2.027 

2,105 

818 

7.A46 


Cnbic 

mcten. 


2,027 
2,105 

8.6M 


25,355 
1,657 


169,693 


3,464 
2.435 


12  '      2:^,563 

3  2, 042 

47  51. 040 

78  89, 079 


33, 47' 


13. 273 
224 
2.617 
1.431 
61.238 
44.888 


Total Sailing  veai«el8.. 

Steamships 


Total  general. 


218 
297  ' 


515 


243.306 
526,468 


15 


6,638 


28 


18.  C 


172 
444 

3 

2 
U 

1 
10 

1 

1 

5 

128 


1 
34 


1 
13 


40 
29 


554 


19.069 

5.063 

480 

1.263 


4,3»i 

18M39 

695.269 

1.848 

948 

21,  219 

2. 192 

15. 570 

2,099 

1.707 

5,909 

11.1,  9Xi 

15.764 

2.  987 

574 


1.370 
26.  356 

::.991 
1.604 

17.438 


2,05h 
1.57. 490 


ZA.  273 
37.  031 


16 
9 


9  , 
2 

27 

1 
«i 

648 

24 
104 

22 


9 
158 
15 
51 


21 
1 


93 
105  I 


7,IM 
.\874 

38,449 

19.069 
5,M3 

27.107 

1.5S? 
4.384 

914,249 

14,498 

92,788 

44.  Mt 


69         251,054 


11,  OW 
132,194 
27,124 

S4,4i2 

152.963 
32.  MS 

4.6:'» 

2-*o.  i:v) 

120,192 


520;66r     }1.6»     1.1ft  491 


769,774       1,065   1.421.62: 


1.5M  I  2.191.4tl 


C. — Merchandise  in  bonded  warehonsej  entered  and  cleared  for  export  from  Amnterdam  dmr- 

ing  the  year  1881. 


Description. 


Almonds  kilomm^t . 

Arms  and  ammunition guilders . 

Beer liters. 

Britannia  metal guilders . 

Candled  lemon-peel kiTogTam<i. 

Cards,  playing  cards,  loose  or  in  sheets gmlders. 

("arpeta do.  - . 

Cheese kilograms. 

Citron  and  orange  peel.  pre.«»erved guilders^ . 

Clocks do... 

Clothing  and  clothes,  new  and  u.sed,  no  rag« do... 

Copper,  finished  copperware do . . . 

Coral,  manufactured do. . . 

Corks kilogram'4 . 

Crockery  ware: 

Porcelain guilders. 

Pott ery dt> . . . 


Entered. 

export. 

46.  376 

2.«7^ 

3.tf25 

a.*^ 

1.901 

I,2«» 

400 

hy%  6.'>i 

760 

TSi 

315 

1«3 

:42 

Ti 

1.754 

16.6«7  , 

7.11- 

1.743 

3^>- 

6»C 

1.2.'^: 

2.W9 

•jv 

li*.30!> 

8,741 

14'> 
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C. — Merehandine  in  bonded  warehouse^  entered  and  chared  far  export,  ^c. — Continued. 


Deacription. 


I     Entered. 


Currants kilograms . 

Dyentufia,  prepared  with  oil,  piinting  ink  excepted guilders. 

Kigs kiTograms. 

Fruit* : 

All  fresh  and  dried  tree  fniit«  not  provided  for guilders. 

Pickled  or  preserved  in  brandy,  vinegar,  or  salt do . . . 

Preserved  in  sirup  or  sugar kilograms . 

Furniture guilders. 

Ginger,  preserved kilograms. 

Glass  and  glasswares  of  all  sorts guilders. 

Gold  and  snver  wares do... 

Hats  do... 

Hides : 

Sole  and  hamesa  leather guilders . 

Furs do... 

Hides,  saddlery,  shoemaker's,  trnnkmakers',  and  all  others  sorts  not  pro- 
vided lor guilders . 

Honey kilograms . 

InBtnimeu  ts guilders , 

Iron,  iron-wares,  cast,  wrought,  and  tlatt«d do . . . 

Lamps do... 

Ix^mon  juice liters . 

Macaroni kilograms . 

Manufactures guilders. 

Meats: 

Of  all  sorts  not  provided  for,  and  sausage,  fresh  or  salted  .kilogram.<4. 

Smoked  or  dried do . . . 

Sheep  and  pork  flesh  and  lai-d,  salted do. . . 

Sheep  and  pork  flesh  and  lard,  smoked  or  dried do. . . 

Merc*ry : guilders . 

Millinery  goods do... 

M  ineral  "water bottles . 

Do jugs. 

M  irrors guilders . 

Oila: 

Olive,  beech,   and  all  other  eatable  oils,  elaine,  photogene  and  all 

other  earth  oils  and  petroleum kilograms. 

Of  flat  and  round  seed,  sesame  and  lamp  oil do... 

Paper,  of  all  sorts cuilders . 

Pa»try  goods kilograms . 

l*eppt*r do... 

T'ertameries,  paint,  and  all  other  odoriferous  oils  and  waters  not  provided 

f  .>r guilders . 

Pimento  and  cIot^  pepper kilograms. 

Prunes,  not  fresh do... 

K«*iHins: 

Not  provided  for kilograms . 

Currant  raisins,  Samos  and  Denia  raisins do... 

Salt: 

Keflned kilograms . 

Not  refined do... 

Sottp: 

Hard  and  soft,  powderine  or  other  soap  powder kilograms . 

Perfumed .do 

Spelter  or  zino  wares,  or  tools,  lacquered  or  painted,  or  not guilders  ■ 

S|»ices do... 

Spirits  : 

Foreign liters 

Inland do... 

S  teelwares,  steel  staffs  and  steel  wire  excepted guilders . 

Su^ar: 

Foreign  rough kilograms . 

Roogh  inland,  beet  root do  . . 

Rough  foreizn,  beet  root do . . . 

Refined,  of  inland  refineries do... 

Bastard,  of  inland  refineries do... 

Bastard  and  refined,  of  foreign  refineries do... 

Simp,  molasses do... 

T«»» do. .. 

Tinware guilders. 

T«>l>«cco : 

Id  rolls,  leaf,  and  stems kilograms . 

Cuttings  do  .. 

Cigars do... 

CTnabrellas guilders. 

Vinegar liters. 

"^"iiie do... 

^VV^ooden  work j> guilders. 

'Y'iM^mm.  of  wed  and  of  mixed  wool  and  cotton,  twined,  colored  or  not.  do. . . 


Cleared  for 
export. 


1, 312, 085  i 
5.065 
89,082  j 

46,928 
2,326  I 
1,350  ' 
3,141    . 

81, 516  , 
2,810  ' 

18,  972  ' 

10,720  , 


32  I. 


183,  792  I 
31,891  1 
30,464 

40,702  ; 

314,  540  I 


8,669,496 
5.300,177  i 
38,  884. 043 
974,075 
213,  735 
55,749  , 
135,878  , 
2, 156,  024  I 
353  |. 

5,248,467 

3.278  I. 

2,911 

300 

228  , 

1,895,813 

185  . 
594 


169,448 

1,350 

28, 373 

4,090 

2,326 

340 


1,498 

860 

6,270 

9,856 


400  I 

378  

3,495  I .• 

608,738  ,  42,C60 

3,990  '  2,175 

13, 558  I  3,  930 

1,807  ,  1,260 

622  '  601 

3,011  480 

37,  029  I  11, 448 

307,688  ,      322,826 

585  

183,922  ' 
1,339  I 
11,901 
1,281  I 
190 


40,696 
650 

5,283 
320 
750 

1.750 


47,  031 

12,387 

7,804 

tl.220 

596.  391 


40.54^' 13,' 95.5 

7, 140  4,  330 

345, 460  I               98.  650 
123,505  I 

15,150    

500  '  489 

14,069  ,  6,996 

618    

800  ' 

1,005,065    891,084 

I 
3,241,569  2,692,441 

3, 634, 605  88, 007 

209  209 


3, 297,  769 

985, 176 

542,295 

1, 002. 450 

203, 735 

16,431 

20 

1, 181. 191 


969,  795 


4,  03r> 

300 

70 

211, 408 


500 
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COMMEBCIAL   RELATIONS. 


D. — Merchandise  free  of  duties  imported  and  exported  and  in  store  in  bonded  tcarehotue  at 
Amsterdam,  during  the  year  1881. 


DeBcription. 


'  In  store  on  ' 
I  Janaary  1, 
!        1881. 


Imported.     Exported. 


Ju  store  on 

December 

31,1881. 


Asbos,  potash . 

Books 

Caoao 

0%}eputoil  — 

Cement 

Cinobona 

Coffee.. 


KilogravM. 


•I- 


17, 621 


Cotton  (onmanufactiired) . 

Curcuma 

Divi-dlvi 

Drufcs: 

Arrowroot 

.    Cassia  flstala 

Flour. 


750  I 
50,975 
3, 584, 419 
350,217  I 
15,350 


Oetah  gitang 

Glycerine 

Grains : 

Rje 

Wheat 

Maize 

Whit«  iMians 

GuiuB* 

Benzoin 

Copal  and  dammar. 

Elastic 

Gutta-percha    

Hemp,  unhackled 

Hides: 

Dry  and  prepared . . 

Salted , 

Goat  skins 

Horns,  ox  and  cow 

Indigo 

Iron,  Joinplates 

Margarine 

Nut-sqap 

Osier.^ 


130 
10.300 
19,300 


504,000 
325,  800 


297,900 

590 
77,891  I 


6,060 
124 

123,724 
58  I 


709 
22,792 


Kilogramt. 

41,974 

4,800 

119, 019 

325 

82,"580' 

8,459,219  I 
6, 747, 897 
2,702 
60,412  ' 

235 

16,853 

70,260 

9,256 

6,885 


'  KUoorami.  I 
24,111 

|'*"'i25,"4i7 1 

756' 

I    95,561  I 
9.910,261 
6,617,387  ; 
3,202  ' 
4,525 

365 
16,904  I 
58,450 
2.600 
6,885  , 


872,  070  1, 168, 800  , 
213.485  I  321,985 
96.980  06,980 
;  297,900 


11,220 
673.815 

332  , 
11, 116 
300 


Kilooranu. 

17.863 

4,8M> 

11,073 

3*^ 

V7',il94 

2,133.387 

480,727 

14.850 

55,884 


10.249 

31. 100 

6,756 


207.270 
217.300 


Kacin 1  55.490 

Rice 4.257,462  1 

Saltpeter,  crude 29,498    . 

Seeds:  ' 

Caraway  seed 

Poppy  seed ' 

Rape  seed  and  linseed ,  382,160 

Shells,  mother  of  pearl  and  horn 18,547 

Schwerspath 1 , 

Starch 16,077  '. 

Stones,  millstones pieces..!  4 

Sumac 17.680    . 

Tapioca 1,370  \ 

Tin 2,227,410  I 

Wood: 

Quassia 19,020    . 

Dyewood  of  all  sorts 13,535  1 

Gnaicam,  palm,  cedar,  and  other   fine  cabinet  708,220  ' 

wood.  < 

Mabogany  and  nut-tree  logs 626  I 

Wools,  rough 3,000 


15.130  I 
1,010.452  , 
2.310 
7,006  ' 
6,216  \ 

1, 316,  745  I 
11,381 

220  I 
12,705 
17,448  I 
21,773  ' 
35,000 

78  , 
20,000 
277.608  I 
22,842,971  I 


1.712  I 
9.675  I 
373. 820 
24,770 
28,800  I 


164 


19.800 
3,644,202 


02,445 
2, 070, 499 

988 
U,006 


1. 350.  917 
11.489  ,. 
26  I 
12,914 
40,000  , 
21,773  . 

78  ,. 

14,000  ' 
209,153 
15, 251,  937 

23.902 

1.712  . 

9.675  . 
518.480 
24.597 
18,400 

16.  on  . 

146 

9,268 

20.300 

3.458,070 

.  2,000 

40,580 

1, 870, 660 

1,295 
12,806 


4,500 
414. 528 
1.978 
1.950 
6,040 

80.552 

104 

500 
240 

"35.000 


6.000 

63,943 

11.848,496 

5. 590 


237.500 
18, 7» 
10.400 

12 

8,432 
870 

2,413,542 

17.090 
65.400 

OM^lOO 

319 
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Staimmi  $hamng  the  value  of  declared  ezporU  friim  the  oontfular  dietriot  of  Ameterdam  to 
'the  UnitA  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  endinq  June  30. 18^2. 


Articles. 


Quarters  ending: — 


September 
I     80,1881 


Deeember 

31,  lg81.     I 


Marcb  31, 
1882. 


Bolbi $40,324  60 

Cattle 8,282  00 

CheeM ),466  69 

DkBaonda    150,51184 

Ginand  «pirlU 14,310  09 

Gold,  coin |  482,911  86 

Gums 


f 


Herring 

Indiarabber 

Iron,  old  rails  and  scrap. 

Hineral  water 

Oils } 

Potatoes 

Esxs 

Seeds 

Sn&dries 

Tobacco 

Vegetables 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year  . 

Increase  


6, 522  10 
*23,'474  60 
"""558*63 


17.  333  09 

17, 142  85 

128.474  01 

4,087  00 


895,  309  16 
204, 379  38 


691, 019  78 


$3, 440  00 

3, 505  91 

114.290  51 

20, 477  80 

80,000  00 

10, 206  35 

7,  016  03 


$203, 292  05 
12,  619  12 


9,829  54 


29,469  41 


1,791  67 


20, 175  73 
38, 719  44 
114, 758  95 
59,  542  34 


19, 930  20 
57, 180  20 
5, 955  72 
2,806  62 
2,279  50 
23, 993  44 
10,  264  72 
9,888  02 
52,  203  76 
14,  468  90 


June  30, 
1882. 


$4. 136  00 


71,645  60 
16, 338  03 


72, 387  27 
22, 181  40 


15,924  28 

3,321  88 

30,  957  78 

140, 184  57  , 


Total  for 
the  year. 


$40. 324  60 

15, 858  00 

5,061  60 

589,  740  00 

63, 745  04 

562,911  86 

19. 535  89 

13.  538  13 

92.  317  47 

132. 305  51 

.•4,  955  72 

3.  305  25 

4,071  17 

:i9,917  72 

51,  0'J5  42 

9(5,  70H  09 

435,622  19 

78,  U98  24 


503, 484  14 
198. 648  53 


304, 835  61 


424, 211  79     377.  076  81    2, 200, 171  90 
61. 300  43  I  153, 239  07  {    617,  567  41 


362.  911  36     223, 837  74   1,  582,  604  49 


THE    UNITED    KINGDOIII. 

Annual  reports  by  Consul- General  Merritt^  of  London^  for  the  United 

Kingdom  for  1881. 


fibst  bepobt. 

United  States  Consulate-Geneeal, 

London^  January  31,  1882. 

AGBICULTURK. 

SUU&ment  showing  the  total  area  and  acreage  under  oultivationy  and  the  number  of  live  stock 

in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  4th  June^  1881. 


Description. 


Totol 


Cropa,  tiAFe  fallow  and  grass . 
OnJn  o 


i  crops 

Oreen  crops 

CloTer,  aanfoin,  and  grasses  under  rota- 
Uon 

Permanent  pastore,  or  grass  not  broken 
op  In  rotation  (exclusiye  of  heath  or 
mountain  land) 

Flax 

Hope 

B*re  fallow,  or  uncropped  arable  land  . . . 


England,   j     Wales.     !  Scotland,   j    Ireland. 


Asrss. 
82,597,398 


Acres.      I      Awrss.      \      Acres. 
4, 721, 823  j  19, 496, 133  j  20, 819, 947 


24,  663.  937 
6.960,958 
2.681.053 

2,548,962 


11, 655. 825 

6,410 

64.943 

744,896 


2,  784,  963 
482,315 
124, 550 

331,401 


1, 815, 413 
13 


31.271 


4, 762, 612 

1, 404, 703 

704,065 

1, 461, 932 


16, 304, 235 
1, 776, 877 
1,268,997 

1, 998, 402 


1, 172, 159  ,  10, 091, 688 


•9  «>«'d'2 
M|g| 


Acres. 
77, 828, 94» 


111 
'i9,"642" 


147,085  I 


47, 646, 112 
10, 654, 697 
4,803,211 

6,384.17a 


24,767.  767 

153,624 

64.943 

817,608 


LIVK  STOCK. 


Horses  rvtamed  by  oconpiers  of  land . . . 

Cattle 

8hc«p 

««•. • 


Nunibsr. 
1, 094, 108 
4, 160, 085 

16,382,856 
1,733,280 


Number. 
187,767 
655,346 

2,466,945 
101,702 


Numbsr. 

103,068 
1,006,212 
6,731,252 

128,018 


Number. 
488,458 
3, 954, 479 
3, 258, 583 
1,088,041 


Number. 
1,923. 610 
0,  905. 013 

27,  896, 278 
3, 149, 17:i 


Goo^k 


4277- 
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Statement  $homng  the  acreage  under  orchards^  nfarkef  gardtnn,  nui*9ery  ground*^  and  troodi 
in  Great  Britain  in  the  year  18m. 

Acres. 
Orchards,  &o.  (arable  or  graas  laDds,  but  also  used  for  fruit  trees) : 

Eugland 180,038 

Wales 2,9^ 

Scotland 3,956 


Total  for  Great  Britain 1H4,865 

Market  gardens  (laud  used  by  market  gardeners  for  vegetablen,  &c.) : 

England 41,996 

Wales esua 

Siotlaud 3,956 


Total  for  Great  Britain 4i»,fi04 


Nursery  grounds  (land  nsed  by  market  gafdeners  or  nurserymen  for  grow- 
ing trees,  shrubs,  (&c.) : 

England 10,100 

Wales 335 

Scotland 1.825 


Total  for  Great  Britain 12,260 


Woods  (coxipices  or  plantations,  excepting  gorse  land  and  garden  shrub- 
beries) : 

England I,4ri6,038 

Wales U)2,78H 

Scotland 829.476 


Total  for  Great  Britain 2,45^,300 

MINES. 

Statement  ehowing  tkd  quantitiee  and  valuee  at  place  of  production  of  tht  coal  and  metaU 
produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  I8d0. 


Coal ton§. 

Pig  iron do.. 

.Fine copper do.. 

Hetalliclead do.. 

WUtotin do.. 

21no do.. 

silver  from  lead onncM. 

Otiier  metals 


Total  ralue . 


QnanUty.    I       Value. 


140, 818. 022  £02.385.414 

7.748.283.  18.373,(I«S 

3.882  ,  258^277 

58.848  853.885 

8.818  ,  813.787 

7. 182  123. 544 

286,518  1  83.815 

1,«1 


63,977,81$ 


RRVBNUE. 

Tear  ending  March  31,  1881. 

From  customs £19,184,000    ^  .,  „  ^ 

From  excise  licenses 25,300,000    S;  vr-f   s 

J'rom  stamps 11,940,000   T^.  Vf*  J" 

From  land  tax  and  house  duty 2,740,000     ^^ijV'^r 

From  property  and  income  tax,  at  6d.  in  the  pound 10, 650, 000 

From  post  and  telegraph  services H,  300, 000 

From  Crown  lands  (net  receipts) 390, 000 

From  interest  on  advances  for  local  works,  and  miscella- 
neous    5,537,288 

Total  gross  revenue jC^^.OII,*,^* 
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RXPRNDITURE. 


For  i nterest  andiniinagement  of  the  oatioD&l  debt £29, 575, 264 

For  civil  Utit  and  charges  of  all  kindB 17,356,499 

For  army  and  navy 27,953,536 

For  charges  for  collecting  the  ro  van  ne 8, 222, 685 

Total  gross  expenditare 83,107,1 


Deficiency  of  income 933,364 


NATIONAL  DEBT. 

Amoant  of  same  on  March  31,  1881 £768, 703,  e 


COINAGK. 


Amount  of  gold  money  coined  during  ld80 £4, 150, 052 

Amount  of  silver  money  coined  during  18rt0 761,508 

Amount  of  copper  money  coined  dnring  1880 19,264 

Total 4,930,824 

BANK   OF   ENGLAND. 

Average  total  deposits  during  1880 £32, 547, 000 

Average  weekly  assets  during  1880 \ 62, 748, 000 

Average  weekly  liabilities  dnring  1880 60,212,000 

Average  minimum  rate  of  discount,  2f  per  cent. 

POST-OFFICE. 

Number  of  letters  delivered  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  twelve 
months  ending  March  31,  1881 1,176,000,000 

Number  of  newspapers  and  books  packed  and  delivered  during  the 
same  period 382,000,000 

Number  of  post  cards  delivered 123, 000, 000 

Number  of  money  orders  issued  payable  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  1880 16,704,118 

Amount  of  the  same £24,515,395 

TELEGRAPHS. 

dumber  of  telegrams  (exclusive  of  news  messages  sent  from  the  central 
office  in  London)  forwarded  from  telegraph  stations  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  1880 •29,966,965 

RAILWAYS. 

Year  ending  December  31,  1880. 

L^n^h  of  line  open  at  the  close  of  1880  (miles) 17,945 

Total  paid-up  capital £728,621,657 

Namber  of  passengers  conveyed,  excluding  season-ticket  holders 603, 884, 752 

Nnmber  per  mile 33,652 

Total  of  traffic  receipts £61,958,754 

Per  mile £3,453 

Tot»l  of  working  expenses £33,502,349 

Per  mile £1,867 

Net  traffic  receipts  for  passengers,  goods,  and  steamboats £30, 985, 694 

POPULATION. 

K<4ti  mat^td  total  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1881 34, 788, 814 

EDUCATION. 

Primary  schooU  in  Great  Britain  in  1880. 

Sf^hools  inspected 20,670 

CliilAcn's  places  therein m, 4,842,807 

Average  attendance  of  children 3,155,534 

<'hil<lren  at  government  inspection 3,7:U),728 

'JV>t»l  expenditure  from  Parliamentary  grants £2, 978, 857 

•  XH«M»e  fl^areii  incliido  the  number  of  certain  press  raessaf^es  not  previously  incladcd  in  the  retuni. 
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KMIORATION. 

Of  British  origin  daring  1880: 

Emigrants  to  British  North  America :iS0,9(n$ 

Emigrants  to  the  United  States 16(i,&7l^ 

Emigrants  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 24,  lt<4 

Emigrants  to  other  places 15,8Hi> 

227,542 

Total  of  immigrants 6H,31t»    • 

PAUPERISM. 

Paupers  in  receipt  of  relief : 

In  England  and  Wales  on  1st  of  January,  1881 «0;$,  12«> 

In  Scotland  on  14thof  Mav,  1880 9^,606* 

In  Ireland  during  the  first  week  in  1881 ; 109,655 

Total  amount  expended  in  relief  of  poor,  and  for  county  and  police  rates, 
&o.,  during  1880,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland £16, 165,221» 

Statement  akov?ing  the  reuels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  parte  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

during  the  year  1880. 

ENTERED. 


Saillnjs  TeMeU. 


FUg. 


No. 


Tons. 


British I  14,294  ,    5,200,214 


762 

Swedish 1,756 

Xorwegisa 6,873 

DftDish 2,673 

Germsn 3,538 

Dntoh 749 

Belgian 14 

French 3,330 

Spuilsh 133 

Portaffaese 8 

Italisn '  1,016 

Anstrian 329 

Greek 1  46 

United  SUtes 380 

Other  coontries 14 


Stesuers. 


No. 


Tons. 


ToUL 
Na  Tods. 


26,6U  I  16,290,298  I  39.9S8       20.490.612 


Total  foreign 21,121 


Total  BritUh  and  foreign ,  35,415 


268. 
433, 
,933, 
351. 
855, 

114. 
o 

374! 

38. 

1. 

558. 

168. 

20, 

434. 

7. 


995 

152 

678 

029  ' 

791 

647 

1S7  i 

430  , 

442 

498 

701  , 

104 : 

549  I 
627  : 
849 


59  ! 

588  I 

224 

628 

1,188 
649 
840 

1,181 
391 
14  ' 
5  , 

,ii 

32  < 


30,639  I 
321,749  • 

96,  775  I 
313.727 
69.1, 179 
441,634  ; 
262,902  i 
494, 191 
272,107 

14,805 

4.773 

351 

11,406  . 

61,876 


_L 


821  . 

299,634 

2,344 

754, 9Sl 

6.597  ; 

2.030.»:i 

3.301 

664. 75« 

4.726  ' 

1.648,9T* 

1.398  > 

556.281 

854 

265,  oa» 

4,511  1 

MM.  621 

524  1 

310.549 

22 

16.  Mi) 

1.021 

563.474 

330  , 

168. 4&5 

61 

31,966 

412 

496.403 

14, 

7,14» 

6,562,929!    6.815  |    3. 020. 114  '  26. 986         8.583.043 


10.763,143     31, 459  ;  18, 310, 412     60.874       2B.073,56& 


CLEARED. 


British 14,284  •    5.172,788  I  26.017 


SwedUh 

Norwegian 

Danish 

German 

Dntoh 

Belgian 

French 

Spanish 

Portognese 

Italian 

Anstrian 

Greek 

United  States... 
Other  countries. 


776 

1,762 

6.829 

2,926 

3,621 

662 

6 

8,266 

127 

12 

1«001 

320 

46j 

886 

17  ' 


273.274 
424.096 
1,916,293  ; 
389.746 
879.577  ' 
115,268  I 
2,250  I 
871.746  ; 

85.438 

2.714 

558,742  . 

166,687  i 

19.680  1 
432,791 

41,403  : 


66 

604 

241 

643 

1.228 

681 

836 

1,187 

415 

16 

9 

1 

20 

40 

7 


15.605,789  ;  40,301  '    30.85«,«7X 


34.994 
329.224 
105,122 
330,197 
745,288 
408,924 
266,268 
602.076 
290,009 

13,908 

0,054 

150 

13,006 

77,104 
2.001 


813 

2,300, 

6,670 

3,500! 

4,8401 

1,333 

041  < 

4,443  ' 

643 

38< 

1,010] 

321  ' 

00 

420 

24 


30e,96!« 

790,  VZ* 

3,081,4X5 

nil  MS 

014,  UQ 
9081  a» 

874,  on 

338,447 

901, 7W 
100, 63T 
33L2» 


10.4 


Totalforeign ;  21,237       6.686,245;    5,093,    3,217,791  I  27.830  1      0»00«,l 


'total  British  and  foreign 85.521     10,758.978     82,010     18,003,630*07.531       20.0«l»«!i 


EDWIN  A.  MEURITT, 
Umited  States  Consul ateGeneral,  Consul- GtneroL 

London^  January  31,  1882. 
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seooni)  annual  report  for  the  year  1881.* 

Consulate-General  op  the  United  States, 

LondoUj  November  10, 1882. 
Lii  compliance  with  iustructious  contained  in  paragraph  556  of  the 
consalar  regulations,  relating  to  trade,  finance,  important  indastries, 
&c.,  within  my  jarisdiction,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  general  result  of  the  harvest  for  1882  has  been  very  satisfactory 
in  everything  bat  hops,  which  were  almost  a  total  failure.  The  cereals 
have  been  the  best  in  quantity  and  quality  for  seven  years  past.  Hay 
was  25  per  cent,  above  the  average.  Potatoes,  especially  in  Scotland, 
have  suffered  from  disease. 

The  total  quantity  of  land  under  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare,  fallow,  and 
grass,  amounts  to  32,313,000  acres,  as  compared  with  32,211,000  acres 
in  1881,  or  an  increase  of  102,000  acres,  a  large  part  of  which  is  due  to 
the  reclamation  of  moor  lands. 

The  following  tables  give  the  changes  during  the  three  years  last 
past  in  the  acreage  of  the  principal  crops  and  in  the  number  of  live 
sto<;k : 

SUMMARY  OK   AOUICULTUKAL   RETITKNS  OF   GREAT  BRITAIN   FOR   1882. 

Extent  of  land  in  Great  Britain  under  cnlHvation, 


Yean.  Wheat     i     Barley.  Oato.       |tPotatoc6.|    Hops. 


1680 2,909,438'    2,487.441 

1881 '    2,805,809  1    2,442,334 

1882    3,003,915  1    2,255,189 


Aeret.      i      Aere*.      •      Actm,      '    Aer§».    >    Aer$t, 


2,796,905  1    550,932  66.M8 

2, 901, 275       579, 334  ,        64, 9a 
2,883,815  I    541.004  I        65,6T« 


Inoreaae  (+)  or  deoreaae  (— ). 


1882 1  +196.106                  -187,196  !         -67,460 

•TOT      I  .    or                           or  I             or 

M)81  ...L .. .  1  -1-7. 1  per  cent.  :    —7. 7  per  oent.  ]    -  2. 8  per  cent. 

18SS '  -f  94, 477                   —212,302                 +36,910 

t  or  '              or                           or 


—38, 270  +733 

or  I  or 

-6. 6percent.  <    +1. 1  per  cent. 

—90868  -1,4022 


I 


*  With  the  exception  of  the  introdnctory  paragraphs  relating  to  agricnitare,  this 
TC>port  deals  with  the  events  of  the  year  1881. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 
Total  number  of  live  stock  in  Great  Britain, 


1880 
1881 
1882 


CatUe. 


5,912,046 
6,  Ml,  642 
5,807,501 


Sheep  and  taunbe. 


Sheep. 


17, 186,  Oil 
16, 143, 151 
15,571,964 


Increaiie  (+)  or  decrease  (>-). 


LamUa. 


9,438,039 
8,487.908 
8,746,814 


ToiaL 


W«« 


26,619.050  ;  2, 006^  842- 
34,681. 063  I  2,0l8k080> 
24.318,776  j  2,519,374 


1882 1  -104,051  -571,187  |         +308,912  |         -262,275 

orer      j  or  .  or  |             or  ■             or 

1881 j  — 1.8perceDt.  |  —3.5  percent.       +3.7percent.  j  — Llpereent. 

1883 1  -104,455  I  -1.614.047  !         -686.225  |       -2,800,272 

OTer   I  or  I  or           or  >      or 

1880 1  —1.8  per  cent.  .  —0.4  per  cent.   —7. 3  per  cent.  ,  —8. 6  per  cent. 


+462,384 

or 

•f22L  6  per  cent- 

+509.582 

or 

-f  2.'k  5  peir  cent. 


Extent  of  land  in  Ireland  under  cultitation. 


Years. 


1881. 
1882. 


Aeru.  AereM. 
154, 009  211, 150 
152, 720     187, 805 


Aeret.    '  Aer^. 
1, 392, 365  I  854, 294  I 
1, 397, 304  >  837. 919  , 


Aerea. 
147,085 
113,502 


3.954,479 

3,986»847  | 


3.258,583 
8,071,493 


I 


1,088.041 
1.42^990 


The  decrease  iu  the  number  of  sheep  aud  cattle  aud  the  incre^aae  in 
number  of  pigs  still  continues,  the  latter  having  increased  22  per  cent, 
since  last  year,  which  is  variously  ascribed  to  the  ^'cheapness  of  pota- 
toes  and  barley -meal,  the  cessation  of  diseiise,  and  to  the  growing  prejn- 
^ce  in  this  country  against  American  pork  and  bacon,  due  to  the 
fear  of  trichinosis,"  as  the  government  report  says.  In  Ireland  the 
number  of  pigs  has  increased  30  per  cent,  since  1881,  and  70  per  cent, 
since  1880.  This  is  the  most  marked  feature  in  the  agricultural  returns- 
of  the  year,  the  loss  in  cattle  and  sheep  being  compensatecl  by  the  gain 
in  pigs.  What  effect  this  will  have  in  checking  the  export  of  American 
hog  products  to  Great  Britain,  the  returns  of  next  year  will  determine,, 
as  already  there  appears  to  be  a  falling  off  which  may  however  in  part 
be  ascribed  to  the  late  high  prices  of  meat  in  the  United  States.  There 
has  been  a  serious  loss  in  Ireland  of  over  20  per  cent,  in  the  acreage 
under  cultivation  in  flax,  which  will  undoubteclly  have  its  effect  on  the 
Irish  linen  manufactures.  Taking  British  agricultural  interests  as  a 
whole,  less  is  heard  this  present  year  of  agricultural  depression,  althougb 
the  serious  inroad  made  by  American  competition  and  the  long  series  of 
bad  seasons  have  made  the  position  of  the  poorer  English  farmer  far 
from  enviable,  and  unless  a  radical  change  for  the  better  is  soon  made 
in  agricultural  prospects  thousands  of  farmers  can  see  no  hope  for  the 
future  but  in  emigration.  .It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  body  of  men  in  the 
world  could  have  conducted  themselves  under  these  depressing  circum- 
stances better,  or  could  have  made  a  respectable  living  upon  so  little a:i 
the  British  farmers,  who  have  so  ]mt1eiitly  and  lalKiriously  fought  ad- 
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verne  seasons  and  tbe  inexorable  laws  of  trade,  which  threaten  now  to* 
overwhelm  them.  The  great  cereal  crops  of  America,  being  coincident 
with  the  fairly  good  yield  of  the  Continent  and  the  British  Isles,  have^ 
forced  the  price  of  wheat  down  to  a  point  which  scarce  pays  for  its  cul- 
tivation, and  the  farmer  whose  hopes  were  raised  by  the  crops  of  this, 
year,  finds  to  his  disappointment,  that  in  the  last  six  weeks,  in  the  face 
of  the  new  supplies  from  abroad,  that  English  wheat  has  fallen  20  per 
cent.  This  means  cheaper  bread  for  the  masses,  but  it  leaves  the- 
farmer  in  as  bad  a  position  as  before. 

MINES. 

The  year  1881  was  one  of  unusual  activity  in  coal  and  metals^  and 
the  total  outx)ut  of  the  mines  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  miuing^ 
in  this  country.  The  production  of  coal  was  154,184,300  tons,  valued  at 
the  pit's  mouth  at  $327,641, 635  (£05,528,327),  being  an  increase,  as  com- 
pared with  1880,  of  7,365,678  tons.  For  the  year  1881  the  production 
of  coal  in  the  United  States  was  79,905,000  tons,  or  about  one-half  that 
of  Great  Britain.  The  production  of  pig  iron  was  8,155,079  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  405,840  tons,  valued  at  $101,938,410  (£20,387,682);  fine  cop- 
per, 3,885  tons;  metallic  lead,  48,415  tons;  white  tin,  8,617  tons;  zinc, 
15,497  tons;  and  silver  from  lead,  308,518  ounces.  The  total  value  of 
the  mineral  output  above  mentioned,  as  estimated  at  the  place  of  produc- 
tion, was  $440,413,350  (£88,082,670).  In  addition,  1,896,907  tons  of  fire- 
clay, and  197,631  tons  of  rock  salt  were  produced. 

In  all  the  mines  of  Great  Britain  embraced  under  the  coal  and  metal- 
liferous regulation  acts  it  appears  that,  in  1881,  550,419  persons  were 
employed,  of  whom  432,678  were  underground  workers,  and  117,741  were 
employed  above  ground ;  6,961  of  these  were  women.  This  is  an  increase 
in  all  of  12,578  over  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  mines  in  opera- 
tion under  the  coal  act  was  3,847,  a  decrease  of  57. 

The  dangerous  nature  of  the  miner's  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
for  many  years  past,  the  average  number  of  deaths,  from  accidents  in 
the  mines,  has  been  over  1,100  a  year.  •  In  1880  it  rose  to  1,402,  but  last 
year  there  was  a  decrease  to  1,053.  So  certain  are  the  number  of  deaths 
to  the  mineral  raised  to  the  surfiice  that  the  government  statistics  of 
tbe  details  of  the  year  give,  as  part  of  the  table,  tbe  proportion  of  deaths 
to  the  number  of  tons  produced,  and  it  is  found  that  on  an  average 
200,000  tons  of  mineral  cost  one  life.  Every  precaution  is  taken  by  the 
government  to  render  mining  less  perilous  to  life  and  limb— the  mines 
are  carefully  inspected,  stringent  rules  as  to  ventilation,  and  safety  ap- 
pariitus  are  enforced,  and,  in  case  of  accident,  the  most  searching  inves- 
tigation is  madi*  into  its  causes.  Nevertheless,  there  appears  to  be  little 
bo|>e  of  greatlj'  decreasing  the  number  of  deaths,  as,  the  deeper  the 
mines  are  worked,  the  greater  the  liability  to  accident  from  fire-damp, 
and  the  caving  in  of  the  walls  and  sides. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  statistics  of  navigation  for  1881  show  that  321,195  British  vi-s- 
sel9,  of  59,838,814  tonnage,  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  year,  and  28,173  foreign  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  9,044.503, 
making  a  grand  total  of  349,368  vessels,  with  68,883,407  tonnage.  Tiiin 
is  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  1880,  of  5,142  vessels,  but  an  increase 
over  1879  of  2,105.  At  the  same  time,  283,456  British  vessels  cleared, 
uf  55,095,551  tonnage,  and  27,486  foreign  vessels,  of  8,990,214  tonnage, 
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making  a  grand  total  of  cleai-ances  of  310,942  vessels  of  64,085,765  ton- 
nage; being  a  decrease  of  5,540  vessels  as  compared  with  1880,  and  an 
increase  of  422  vessels  over  1870,  indicating  that  the  year  has  been  a 
normal  average. 

The  n  amber  of  vessek,  British  and  foreign,  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade,  including  their  repeated  voyages,  was  286,860.  a  decrease  of  77& 
The  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  the  British  merchant  marine 
was  192,  903,  of  whom  168,098  were  native-born,  and  24,805  foreign. 
The  number  of  registered  vessels  of  the  kingdom  was  24,272.  Daring 
the  year  802  iron  vessels  were  built,  41  steel,  and  289  wood,  exclusive 
of  those  built  for  foreigners. 

The  number  of  vessels  (including  repeated  voyages)  carrying  the 
United  States  Hag  entering  British  ports  was  346.  including  33  steam- 
veasels.  In  1880  there  were  412 ;  in  1879,  447 ;  in  1878, 555,  and  in  1877 
679.  This  is  a  smaller  number  than  that  of  anj^  other  nationality,  ex- 
cept Greece  and  Portugal. 

The  wreck  register  for  1880-'81  is  unhappily  larger  than  usual,  and 
shows  the  number  of  wrecks  from  storms,  collision,  and  other  causes  on 
the  British  coast  to  have  been  3,575,  an  excess  of  1,056  over  1879-'80, 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  984  lives.  Of  these  713  were  collisions.  The 
greatest  loss  of  life  was  as  usual  off  the  dangerous  coast  of  the  east  of 
England. 

FISHERIES. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  iuternational  fishery  exhibition  in  lion- 
don  in  1883,  I  submit  the  following  data  of  the  fisheries  of  Cireat  Brit- 
ain during  the  past  year  of  1881,  gathered  from  official  sources. 

The  commissioners  of  the  fishery  board  of  Scotland  report  that  tlie 
year  for  the  herring  fishery  has,  with  one  exception,  1880,  been  the 
largest  upon  record. 

The  statistics,  as  compared  with  1880,  are  as  follows: 


Year*.  Barrel,  cured.        ^«^.  ^^^J,      !     Brand  f.^ 

1881 1.111,155'  745,880                 4M,182  #41. 1H» 

1880 1.473,6'K)  1,00»,811                  089.286  57,44* 

Arorageof  lOyean 914,919  631,468                 438,508  9^544 

.  _    _  _.__.__'.. 1 

This  is  a  decrease  of  362,445  bai'rels  in  the  quantity  cured,  of  195,231 
in  the  quantity  bran<led,  and  of  263,932  barrels  in  the  quantity  exported. 
The  number  of  fishing  boats  was  14,809,  and  the  number  of  fishermen 
48,121.  The  quality  of  the  herring  was  superior,  and  the  process  of 
curing  was  carried  on  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  The  num- 
ber of  boats  lost  during  the  year  was  55,  and  the  number  of  lives  272, 
the  season  being  very  severe. 

The  salmon  fisheries  of  England  and  Wales  show  a  marked  improve- 
ment over  1879  and  1880,  more  than  1,000,000  pounds  weight  of  fish 
having  been  taken,  as  far  as  the  imperfect  statistics  will  allow  an  esti- 
mate. 

The  inspectors  of  Irish  fisheries  report  that  the  number  of  registered 
vessels  engaged  in  fishing  amounted  to  6,458,  with  crews  numbering 
24,528. 

The  oyster  fisheries  amounted  to  7,479  barrels,  the  average  price  being 
$4.40.  Largo  quantities  of  French  oysters  were  imported  and  laid 
down  on  the  coasts.  The  French  oyster  cultivators  are  evincing  more 
enterprise  in  supplying  the  beds,  and  several  agents  from  France,  with 
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this  object  in  yiew,  visited  Ireland  dtiriu^  the  past  3^ear.  There  has 

h&en  a  decrease  of  one-half  in  the  herring  take  of  1881,  as  compared 

with  the  preceding  year,  and  a  continued  decrease  for  the  past  foar 
jears.  Fears  are  expressed  that  this  fish  is  deserting  the  Irish  coast; 
a  falling  off  is  also  to  be  noticed  in  the  mackerel  fishery. 

OGCVIMERCE. 

Imports. — The  total  value  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  dur- 
ing the  year  amounted  to  $1,985,122,445,  or  $71,035^380  less  than  in 
1H80. 

The  imports  from  foreign  countries  were  valued  at  $1,527,414,145, 
and  those  from  British  possessions  $457,698,300. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  imports  are  as  follows : 

Articles.                                                      .      Qoantity.  Value. 

I  ...                        .  ^     . 

Antniiil!*:  I 

Cftttlf niimbt-r . .  *               319,  374  $31, 257, 885 

Sbetp  and  lamb*    do  ...                9»5, 144  10,958,810 

Karon  atid  hanm owta.  .1           4,  627, 484  53, 649, 725 

Boef    do...             1.068.599  13,317,680 

Butter do....i           2,047,341  54.330,765 

<:hc<'»f do....j            1,P40,«I90  26,226,575 

Clocks    number..                863,965  2,407,260 

Cocoa    pound*..           22,451.834  3,867,636 

Cortee  do  ...;           1,229,003  23,806,846 

^r«iD : 

Wheat cwtg..,          57,147,9(83  157,667,676 

Barley do  ..J           9,805.944  20,338,530 

Oata  do  ...!          10,324,119  18,884,310 

Mai«i          do..!          33.480,846  52,041,510 

UtherklndH do....'           4,279,965  8,607,160 

Flourof  wheat  do....           11,357,381  ,  46,026,096 

Other  kinda do....,              239,365  728,560 

Total  of  grain do ... . '        126, 635, 553  '  304, 283, 840 

<;oiton.  raw *  cwta. . '"        14. 991, 682    ""^19,173^236 

Eziin  number..'        756,719,160  |  11,611,960 

Fiah cwta-.i            1,630,219  '  11,663,025 

Flax  and  hemp  :  I 

Flax cwt8..i           1,410,177  i  14,467,395 

Tow do. ...I               487,696  3,074.786 

Hemp do.... I            1.389,851  10,455,150 

Jute do....             4,128,805  l  19,867.920 

Fruit:  i  t 

Cnrranta cwta..            1,189.830  8.156,775 

Raisina do....'               568.608  5,201,570 

Oranjsea and  lemoQfl  bushels..            8.835,103'  7,337,810 

illasa  of  all  kinds cwta..:            1,283,119  8,371,206 

<intioo  .• tons..          '        68,445  2,456,735 

Hide*    cwta..             1,476,634  I  31.833,195 

T!«p!« do....                 147.559  8,476,485 

Lard  do....'               854,322  10,985,830 

Meat:  ! 

Saltandfreah cwts..                178.256  2,582,756 

Pr«aerved do....,               575.482  ,  8.187,726 

Mwals:  I  ! 

('opperore tons..                147,190  11,138,805 

Copper,  wrought  and  nnwrought cwts..!              690,640  10.831,915 

Ironinbars.. tons..!               m.-'ill  i  5,702,545 

Tronandsteel,  wrought cwta..                406,200'  12,824,116 

Lead tons..!                 93.559  9,940,545 

Tin cwts.. I               406.200  '  9,367,860 

Petroleum,  refined  gallons..!         58,371,386  9,685.225 

Petroleum,  unrefined do...                865,822  76.845 

Pork ..  cwts..!               381,526  3.407,785 

Potatoes do-...             4,034,673  5,487,660 

Rice do....;           8,500,062  18.368,420 

f^eeds: 

Ciorer and  grass cwts..!              278,518  3,0KI,120 

Cotton tons..'               232.199  '  8,916,545 

FUx quarters..!           1,823,808  .  21,903.100 

Bape do....,              367,444  3,766,680 

Raw pounds..            2,904,580  12.330,265 

Thrown do...                131,836  704,785 

Manufaotured  in  Europe s ' 57,784,7^" 

lCanufa«tared  out  of  Europe I      r\f 
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Articles. 


Skins: 

Sheep  and  l*inb,  ondresaed number. . 

Sheep  and  lamb,  dressed do... 

Goat,  undressed do — 

Goat,  dressed do — 

Spioes pounds.. 

SpiriU: 

Rum  gallons.. 

Brandy  do... 

Other  spirits do.... 

Keflned owts.. 

Raw do... 

Molasses do... 

Tallow  and  stearins do 

Tea  — pounds.. 

Tobaoco: 

Manufat'tored     pounds.. 

Unmanufactured do. .  . 

Wine , gallons.. 

Wood: 

Hewn loads.. 

Split  or  sawn do 

Staves do 

Mahogany tons 

Wool   pounds.. 

Woolen  manufactures 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam : 

Fancy pounds.. 

For  weaving do 


QnanUty. 


0,475,984 
e,  785, 761 
S.  263, 542 
8,983,237 
30.209,953 

4,816^887 
8,351,039 
1,324,298 

2,790.484 

18,681.383 

288.034 

1. 192. 075 

209,801,522 

3,084.580 
48. 195, 897 
16,  297, 083  • 

1.871,906  ! 
3,673.407 
118,688  I 
42.412 
450,141,735  , 


Yalac. 


663.921  I 
10.068.320  ' 


$4,013,914 
2,928,895 
1,033,685 
&.311,9t» 
5^669,680 

2,428^425 
S.M^095 
l,a22,T» 

20.184,560 

101,259,325 

658.375 

10,503,005 

56^043,005 

6^082,035 

6^876,125 

28.255.53^ 

34,045,345 

46,005.300 

2,933.M» 

1,952.080 

130,055.120 

29, 939, 315 

585,400 
6,183,6fc» 


The  following  table  shows  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  principal 
imports  as  compared  with  1880: 


Articles. 


Increase. 


Animals: 

Cattle number.. 

Sheep  and  lambs .' do 

Bacon  and  hams cwts . . 

Beef do... 

Butter do 

Cheow    do 

ClookH    : number. . 

Cocoa pounds.. 

Grain: 

Wheat cwts.. 

Barley do... 

OaU do... 

Maize do 

Ot her  kindn do 

Flour  of  wheat >. do 

Other  kinds do.... 

Total  decrease  of  grain do 

Cotton,  raw , do 

Eggs number.. 

Fi«h cwts.... 

Flax  and  hemp : 

Flax cwts.. 

Tow do.... 

Hemp do  — 

Jute do  .. 

Fruite: 

Currants ewts.. 

Raisins do  ... 

Oranges ; bushels.. 

Glass owts.. 

Guano tons.. 

Hops cwts.. 

Hides do  .. 

Lard do 

Meat«,  fresh  or  salted do  .. 

Pref»erved do 

Metals: 

Copper  ore tons.. 

Iron  in  bars do  . . 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactured. cwts.. 

Lead tons . . 

Tin  cwts.. 


50,643 


1,896,009  , 


799.069 


450,034 
9,  301, 060 
186,785  I 


18,059 
141. 217 


369,684 

173, 318 

176.304 

7.127 


29, 246  ' 


1,715 

41tti.0S6 

1^230 


70,350 

5.977 

707.16* 


278.96* 


0.66* 

i,or«.2e7 


L8»».34« 

3.502,613 

3,743,887 

001.288 


474,921 

7,628y977 


181 3« 


39,  {«2 
48.438 
191.611 
12&810 


».ns 


K.SIO 


1.49» 
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Artioles. 


IncreaJH^.      I      I>ecrea«e. 


Petroleam : 

Unrefloed gallons. 

Refined do  .. 

Pork. cwU 

PoUtoea do... 

RiM do... 

Seeds: 

Clorer  and  graas owte. 

CotUm tons 

Flax qnarten. 

Rape do.. 

BOk: 

Raw ponnda. 

Tlirowii do 

Skina: 

Sheep  and  lamb,  nndreaaed nniuber. 

Rbeep  and  lamb,  tanned   do... 

Goat,  nodreaaed do.., 

Goat,  tanned do.., 

Spicea ponnda. 

Spirita: 

Rom gaUona. 

Rrandy ^ do... 

Other  apirita do  ., 

Sugar : 

Refined owta. 

Raw  do.. 

liolaaaea do.., 

Tallow  and  atearine do.. 

Tea ponnda 

Tobacco: 

Hanofactared ponnda 

Unmanafaotured do.. 

Wine gallona 

Wood: 

Hewn ." loada 

Split  or  sawn do.. 

Stavea do.. 

Mahogany tona 

Wool ponnda 

Woolen  yarn : 

Fancy ponnda..  | 

Weaving do j 


$250,686  . 
:20,187,851  , 


1,241,203 


387,827 


I,  W6. 770 
74,493 


2,829,052 


(no,  352 

0,949 

2,070 

148,687 


1,063  i 


127. 74S 
5,719,841. 


SI.SOO* 

769, 30» 
72,031 

311, 601 


277. 82» 

57,002 

3, 340,  20> 

1,  290, 774 
055,296 


245,  tl^ 
124,' 30* 


418,  338 
11,37».07» 
1, 088, 40» 

2.50.  575. 

443, 34» 

15, 152 


18,  367.  228- 

M8,778 
4, 126,  65» 


The  largest 
namely : 


supplies  were  obtained  from  the  followiug  countries^ 


Ignited  SUtee 

France 

BritiahlndU. 

Auatralia 

Germany 

HoDand 


Yalne. 


$610, 039. 145 
199, 920, 985 
103, 147, 176 
184. 870, 905 
118, 261, 425 
115, 114. 925 


Incroaite. 


Dwiearte. 


#19.367.156^ 

I  9.930,556' 

112,557,535    

0,660,235   

3,528,679 

14,431,8I(K 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  only  countries  of  which  Great  Britain  bas^ 
bought  more  during  the  last  year  than  in  1880  have  been  her  own  colo* 
liies  of  India  and  Australia,  but  in  reality,  taking  all  the  British  colo- 
nies into  consideration,  there  has  been  a  laUing  off  of  imports  by  the 
mother  country  since  1880 ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in 
British  imports  to  increase  in  a  greater  ratio  from  the  colonies  than  from- 
all  foreign  countries. 

Exports. — ^The  total  value  of  exports  of  British,  Irish,  foreign,  audf 
colonial  produce  and  manufacture  was  $1,485,413,875,  an  increase  of 
^53,341,545  as  compared  with  1880,  the  native  produce  being  $1,052,- 
007,915,  and  the  foreign  and  colonial  $433,405,960.  The  imports  avS  noted 
alM)ve  are  $1,985,122,455;  they  therefore  exceed  the  exports  by  $41H>,-^ 
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708,570.    The  tendency  of  the  past  year  has  been  an  increase  of  exfiorts 
4ind  a  decrease  of  imports. 

The  largest  exports  of  British  produce  were,  respectively : 

Cotton  manufactures 1329,688,390 

Iron  and  steel  (3,820,315  tons) 137,964,540 

Woolen  manufactures 90,643,750 

Cotton  yam 65,823,866 

Machinery 49,801,050 

Coal 43,929,750 

Xiinen  manufactures 29,231,805 

In  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  the  largest  exports  were,  re- 
spectively: 


▲rtiolea. 


Wool pounds.. 

Cotton,  raw cwta.. 

Coffee do — 

Te« ^ pounds.. 


Qoantity.  V»l«e. 


a«5,583,927  .  |79,272,97» 

1.910,530  25,278.8m 

965,767  1  20.40&,a» 

40. 138, 725  12. 4M.  880 


The  following  countries  were  the  largest  customers  of  the  United 
Xingdom : 

tJnited  states |18:{,  915, 235 

British  India 155,264,815 

France 150,428,305 

Oermany 146,384,570 

Australia 119,912,020 

Holland 76,362,145 

•Belgium 67,687,225 

Canada 46,536.705 

Russia 46,387,190 

Italv 37.588,670 

Turkey 36,945,165 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  have  decreased  $5,855,726,  as  com' 
pared  with  1880.  Mr.  B.  Giffen,  of  the  board  of  traide,  speaking  of 
British  trade  recently,  said : 

Our  imports  are  still  about  four  times  per  head  those  of  the  United  States,  and  twice 
per  head  those  of  France ;  and  our  exports  are  about  twice  those  of  either  country. 
The  increase  of  our  imports  per  head  since  1850  is  also  double  the  whole  of  the  present 
imports  per  head  into  France,  and  the  increase  of  our  exports  since  the  same  date  is 
between  25  and  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  total  exports  per  head  in  either  case. 

TRADE  WITH    THE  UNITED  STATES. 

During  the  year  1881  Great  Britain  bought  of  the  United  States  com* 

jnodities  valued  at  $516,039,145,  and  the  United  States  bought  of  Great 

Britain  $183,915,235,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United 

.States  of  $332,123,910.    The  imports  from  the  United  States  show  a  de- 

««rease  of  $19,367,155,  and  the  exports  a  decrease  of  $5,852,725. 
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The  table  below  gives  the  values  of  the  total  exports  of  the  dififereut 
native  products  to  the  United  States,  and  indicates  the  amount  of  the^ 
decrease  or  increase  as  compared  with  1880 : 


Articles. 


Iron 

Cottona 

Linen  numnfiftctnre 

Woolens 

Telegnphic  apparatus . . 

Jnte  manufactures 

Alkali 

Furs  and  skins , 

Earthen  and  cbin^  ware 

Bags 

Hardware 

Apparel   

Machinery 

Chemicals 

Silk  mannfacturei 

Books  

Coal 

Glass 


Vsloe. 


$42,882,840 

18, 265, 225 

13, 025, 885 

11, 580, 200 

8,871,790 

6.603,360 

4.802.085 

4, 600, 015 

4,335,270 

2, 637. 525 

2. 570, 675 

2, 575, 030 

2,498,025 

1, 803. 070 

1.758,850 

1. 647, 040 

1,238,250 

911,630 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


$8,862.80»^ 

236,11& 

i         2,130,8aO« 

I  1,483,280 

$6,416,650  i 

380,940    

'  1,129,8«> 

I  319,085 

I  184,02^ 

635,81<> 

99,665  1 -•... 

,  224.49^ 

302,660  ! 

379,30«^ 

633,480  I 

253,000* 

663,080  i 

, ,  30,62^ 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATEa 


Animals,  living :  oxen,  sheep,  and  swine 

Bacon  and  hams 

Beef,  fresh  and  salted 

Batter 

Cheese 

Grain  and  flour 

Cotton,  raw 

Pish 

Hides 

Hops 

Lard 

Meat,  nnennmerated 

Oilcake 

Petroleum 

Pork,  salted 

Tallow  and  stearins 

Tobaeco 

Wood 


112, 

47, 

12. 

4, 

17, 

109, 

166. 

4, 

5, 

1, 

10, 

t>, 

7, 

0, 

2, 

3, 

4, 

8. 


619.890 
426, 806 
284,345 
225,625 
778, 510 
401, 450 
046,100 
148,705 
655, 385 
372,350 
608, 165 
447, 075 
841,565 
360,670 
641.040 
725. 185 
692,155 
508,695 


1249,060 


720,885 


1,882,055 


324,025 
1,908,680 


2,978,470 


1,887,345 


$6, 758, 24» 
822,600 


2, 494, 210^ 


.  8,  .579, 610 
2, 877. 030 


817.530^ 


l,695.74fr 
628,006 


83,670 

840, 710 

2, 075,  OSO' 


The  decrease  in  the  imports  is  largely  due  to  the  falling  off  in  grain 
and  cattle ;  187d-^80  being  in  agricnltnre  one  of  the  worst  years  of  the 
centqry,  forced  up  the  importation  of  food  to  an  unprecedented  amount,. 
and  the  falling  off  last  year  is  only  the  natural  rebound  from  the  unusual 
circnmstances  that  caused  the  increase  in  the  previous  year. 

FINAKOES  OP  1881. 


INCOME. 

Balance  in  exchequer $29,618,310 

Cnstoins 96,435,000 

Excise 136,200,000 

Stamps 61,300,000 

Land  tax 5,225,000 

House  duty 8,400,000 

Property  and  income  tax 1 49,725,000 

Post-office 35,000,000 

TeleCTaph 8,150,000 

Crown  landB 1,900,000 

Interest  on  advances  for  local  works,  Ac 6,096,310 

M<»ncy  raifiefl  by  creation  of  debt  and  misceUaneonB 181, 888, 205. 

Total 619,937,825. 
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EXPENDITURE. 

Pemianeut.  charge  of  debt,  &c 

<Jivil  list,  peuBions,  courts  of  jastice,  Ac 

Army  and  oavy,  and  grants  for  expenses  of  Afghan,  Transvaal,  and  Znln 


Miscellaneons  civil  service *. 

CiistoDib  and  inland  revenue 

Post-office 

Telegraph  service : 

Post-offico  packet  service 

Redemption  of  funded  and  unfunded  debt . 
Balance  in  exchequer 


|14H,329,725 
8.322,190 

146.005,165 

82, 095. 190 

14,203.775 

18,034.000 

6.830.000 

3.542,710 

162,692.120 

29.882.930 

Total 619,937.825 

The  gross  amount  received  from  the  revenue  was  $429,lil,400,  an  in- 
-crease  of  $8,904,960  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Of  the  customs  re- 
-ceipts  $28,011,935  were  for  duties  on  wines  and  spirits,  and  $44,655,51H) 
on  tobacco.  Exclusive  of  the  grants  for  past  wars,  the  armv  cost 
487,047,925,  and  the  navy  $53,782,265. 

POPULATION. 

There  lias  bt^en  an  increase  in  the  population  of  349,320,  divided  as 
follows  : 


Year. 


i"°^"l""*  S"'t>"'L 


1881  . 
1882. 


Ireland. 


26. 055, 406       3. 744, 323  ,      5. 129,  V» 
26,  406,  820  i    3, 784. 100         5, 088.  (/TO 


In  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  1,135,672  births,  654,199  deaths, 
and  244,780  marriages  during  the  year.  As  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing year  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  deaths  and  an  increase 
in  marriages. 

EMIGRATION. 

Emigration  is  increasing,  243,002  emigrants  of  British  origin  having 
left  the  kingdom  in  1881,  against  227,542  in  1880,  an  increase  of  15,640 ; 
•of  these,  176,104  went  to  the  United  States.  Of  English  emigrants  there 
were  139,976;  Scotch, 26,826;  Irish,  76,200.  The  statisticsof  the  last  forty 
years  show  that  two-thirds  of  the  emigration  from  Great  Britain  is  di- 
xectly  to  the  United  States.  The  nnmber  of  immigfrants  entering  the 
United  Kingdom  was  77,105,  against  68,316  in  1881. 

JStatement  of  the  number  and  proportion  of  peraong  of  Eugliahf  Scotch,  and  IrUk  5trlA,  r#- 
$p€ctivelyf  in  the  total  emigration  of  persons  of  British  origin  at  different  periods. 


Period. 


English, 


a 


Three  yeftra.  1853-'55 211,013 

¥iye  yews,  1856-'60 : 243,400 

Jive  years,  1861-'65 236,838 

Five  years,  1866-'70 368,327 

Tivc  v^'ars,  1871-75 !  545,015 

Tear  1876 [  73,306 

Tear  1877 63,711 

Tear  1878 72.323 

Tear  1870 104,275 

Tear  1880 111,845 

Tear  1881 139,976 


li.       : 

Scotch. 

h'^ 

^ 

T 

k^ 

a 

|£ 

•  o 

p 

f^      , 

;q 

p* 

30  ' 

62.514 

^  1 

39  1 

50.016 

10  1 

33  ' 

62,461 

»  . 

43 

85.621 

10  1 

56  < 

95,065 

10 

67 

10,007 

0 

67 

8.663 

9 

64 

11.087 

10 

64 

18, 703 

11 

49 

22,056 

lu 

M, 

26. 826 

11 

Irish. 


I 


I- 


Total 


421,672 

«15,05O  I 

418,497 

400,065  I 

320,467 

25,076 

22,831 

29,492 

41,296 

03.641 

76,200 


61 

m\m 

51 

617. 4M 

58 

717, 7W 

47  ' 

851. 683 

34 

9n.5r 

24 

1M.49 

24 

•5,195 

26 

112,  •« 

25 

164.274 

41 

227.54: 

31 

243LM9 
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There  is  no  need  for  the  United  States  to  stimulate  emigration  in  the 
least,  as  the  normal  emigration  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  the  causes 
at  work  in  Europe,  such  as  increased  taxation,  military  service,  and  the 
gradual  enlightenment  of  the  peasantry,  will  keep  the  stream  of  emi- 
gration up  to  a  high  point  for  years  to  come.    Nevertheless,  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  better  grade  of  emigrants  than  the  United  States  is  accus- 
tomed to  receive,  I  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  of  emi- 
gration by  the  United  States  Government,  to  be  located  at  some  con- 
venient point,  to  inquire  into  and  look  after  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  this  important  subject.    During  the  last  ten  years 
the  emigration  to  the  United  States  from  Europe  has  averaged  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  a  year,  while  during  the  last  year  it  rose  to  nearly 
530,000,  and  It  appears  to  be  constantly  on  the  increase.     Speaking  for 
Great  Britain  generally,  and  my  own  consulate  in  particular,  the  consuls 
are  in  receipt  almost  daily  of  communications  on  the  subject  of  the  pros- 
pects of  settlers  in  the  United  States,  especially  as  to  details,  which 
cannot  be  answered  from  lack  of  proper  information.     Some  little  work 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  State  commissioners  of  emigration, 
anxious  to  attract  settlers  to  their  particular  localities;  but  their  mis- 
sions are  not  permanent,  and  the  value  of  their  information  is  soon  lost. 
There  are  many  English  farmers,  discouraged  by  the  poor  returns  of 
their  work,  who  are  anxious  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  could  they 
be  suflQciently  informed  in  advance  of  what  they  might  expect.    Men 
with  from  $500  to  $2,500,  who  are  skilled  agriculturists  and  would  make 
useful  and  faithful  citizens,  stand  ready  to  go.     It  would  be  manifestly  to 
our  advantage  to  receive  them  as  a  counterbalance  to  thousands  of  penni- 
less and  thriftless  emigrants,  who  so  often  are  forced  to  emigrate  for  "  their 
country's  good,"  and  who  only  add  to  the  number  whose  ultimate  desti- 
nation is  the  poorhouse  or  the  penitentiary  of  some  of  our  States.    A 
commissioner  of  emigration,  provided  with  all  the  land-oflBce  reports  as 
to  the  availability  of  land  and  the  numerous  detailed  statements  yearly 
published  by  the  diflferent  States,  would  be  a  most  useful  adjunct  to 
the  whole  consular  system.    The  attention  of  the  government  has  more 
than  once  been  called  to  the  scandalous  practices  of  some  European  gov- 
ernments in  shipping  to  the  United  States  vagrants,  imbeciles,  confirmed 
inebriates,  and  scoundrels,  who,  having  run  the  courseof  their  jails  for 
years,  are  pronounced  incorrigible,  and  it  has  recently  taken  stringent 
measures  to  turn  back  this  undesirable  class  of  forced  emigration.    Con- 
j4idering  the  number  of  emigrants  yearly  from  Europe  alone,  it  now 
appears  to  me  time  for  the  government  to  take  a  decided  step  in  advance, 
and  to  regulate,  upon  this  side  of  the  ocean,  as  far  as  it  may,  the  thou- 
sands who  are  seeking  our  shores,  and  to  extend,  to  those  worthy,  such 
information  as  will  be  of  benefit  to  them. 

EDUCATION. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  elementary  education  act  of  1870,  and  the 
subsequent  acts  of  1873, 1876,  and  1880,  for  a  better  course  of  primary 
instmction,  a  great  improvement  is  noticed  in  the  whole  public-school 
system  of  Great  Britain,  not  only  in  the  increase  oilschools  and  the 
number  of  children  in  attendance,  but  also  in  the  results  of  the  work  as 
rtliown  by  the  examinations.  Still  further  improvements  are  contem- 
plated in  the  new  code,  which  will  shortly  come  into  eflFect.  The  num- 
?>er  of  schools  inspected  in  Great  Britain  in  1880  was  20,670;  the  number 
i  >f  children  who  can  be  accommodated,  4,842,807 ;  the  average  number  of 
children  in  attendance,  .'^,155,534,  and  the  number  of  children  present  at 
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inspection,  3,738,728.     In  Ireland,  in  the  same  year,  7,590  schools  were 
inspected,  1,083,020  pupils  were  on  the  rolls,  and  the  average  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  was  468,557.     For  1881  the  corresponding  figures 
for  Great  Britain  are  21,136,  5,002,116,  3,273,501,  and  3,848,011— show- 
ing a  decided  increase.    In  Ireland  the  number  of  schools  has  increased 
by  58,  but  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  has  decreased  by  16,761, 
and  the  average  number  in  attendance  has  decreased  by  14,990.     In  ten 
years  the  number  of  public  schools,  and  the  children  in  attendance 
thereat,  in  Great  Britain,  have  increased  a  hundred  per  cent.,  and  iu 
Ireland  about  ten  per  cent.,  indicating  very  clearly  the  beneficial  efi!ects 
of  recent  legislation.    These  schools  are  maintained  by  a  compl]c<it€d 
triple  system  of  parliamentary  grants,  district  rates  of  tax-payers,  and 
payments  of  small  fees  by  the  pupils.    The  parliamentary  grant  cannot 
exceed  more  than  $4.40  a  year  for  each  unit  of  average  attendance,  and 
this  is  made  up  of  a  fixed  grant  for  certain  grades  of  schools,  t4)gether 
with  a  merit  grant,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  for 
excellence  in  organization,  discipline,  and  the  general  quality  of  the 
work  done.    There  is  a  grant  of  25  cents  for  needlework,  if  the  girls 
are  satisfactorily  taught  according  to  the  schedule  laid  down,  a  grant 
of  like  amount  for  singing,  and  a  grant  for  examination  in  elementary 
subjects,  determined  by  the  j)ercentage  of  passes  in  the  examination, 
at  the  rate  of  2  cents  for  every  unit  of  percentages.    Provision  is  also 
made  for  grants  to  evening  schools  and  training  colleges  for  teachers,, 
of  which  latter  there  are  41  in  England  and  Wales.    The  jurisdiction 
of  the  committee  of  the  Council  of  Education,  from  whose  report  most 
of  this  data  is  taken,  extends  to  England  and  Wales;  Scotland  and 
Ireland  being  nnder  separate  boards.    There  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  amounts  of  these  parliamentary  grants  for  the  past  ten  years* 
at  the  average  rate  of  about  $1,000,000  a  year  in  Great  Britain;  for 
the  present  year  the  allowance  being  $15,510,395  as  against  $14,891,220 
in  1881  and  $5,537,155  in  1872.    The  amount  of  expenditure  by  the  com- 
missioners of  national  education  in  Ireland  from  parliamentary  grants 
and  rates  is,  in  1882,  $3,540,350,  as  against  $3,537,290  in  1881,  while  for 
fifteen  months,  ending  March  31,  1873,  it  was  $3,018,575 — a  change  in 
the  time  of  the  school  year  making  the  expenses  of  1872  unavailable. 
The  number  of  schools  in  England  and  Wales  receiving  annual  grants 
are  18,062,  divided  as  follows:  Schools  connected  with  the  National  So- 
ciety or  Church  of  England,  11,589;  Wesleyan  schools,  562;  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  789 ;  British  undenQminational  and  other  schools,  1,430 ; 
school  board  schools,  3,692;  showing  at  a  glance  the  different  system 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  in  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund  as  com- 
pared with  the  free,  undenominational  principle  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States.    Of  the  pupils  attending  these  schools  3.81  per  cent- 
obtain  their  education  free,  the  remaining  ^.19  per  cent,  paying  fn>m  2* 
to  18  cents  a  week  for  tuition,  the  average  being  about  6  cents.    Small 
as  the  amount  is,  great  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  obtaining  even  this,  and  the  result  is  that  many  children  are 
kept  from  school  to  evade  the  payment,  although  a  compulsory  system 
of  education  is  in  operation.    Mr.  Buxton,  the  chairman  of  the  Londou 
School  Board,  reo^ntly  said,  after  commenting  on  the  comparative  large 
arrears  of  school  lees,  that  it  was  proposed  to  try  the  effect  of  summon- 
ing the  worst  defaulters  in  the  county  court^s.    In  cases  of  great  poverty 
the  fees  are  remitted.    A  year  ago  the  subject  of  establishing  a  limited 
number  of  free  schools  in  certain  districts  of  the  metropolis  was  consid- 
ered, but  it  has  not  yet  been  adopted.    Inasmuch  as  primary  education 
is  practically  gratuitous,  there  are  many  who  advocate  the  cause  of  free 
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edacation,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  a  few  years  the  superior 
merits  of  such  a  system,  both  in  its  direct  and  indirect  effects,  will  lead 
to  itfi  adoption.  It  shoald  be  noted,  however,  that,  among  the  minor 
causes  alleged  by  the  farmers  for  agricultural  depression  in  this  country, 
the  compulsory  system  of  education,  which  keeps  many  children  in  school 
who  formerly  helped  on  the  farms,  and  thus  compels  the  extra  hiring  of 
men  and  the  increased  cost  of  school-rates,  is  prominently  mentioned. 

THE  POOR. 

The  total  number  of  paupers  in  receiptof  relief  from  unions  and  par- 
ishes in  England  and  Wales  on  the  1st  of  January,  1882,  was  797,614;  in 
Scotland,  97,787 ;  in  Ireland,  112,829;  making  a  grand  total  of  1,008,230. 
For  their  support,  England  and  Wales  spent  $40,510,680;  Scotland, 
$4,755,610;  Ireland,  $6,196,565;  or  a  total  of  $51,462,855  for  the  king- 
dom. Compared  with  the  population  there  is  one  pauper  to  e\  iMy  35 
persons.  In  the  United  States,  according  to  late  statistics,  tbcii*  are 
175,000  paupers,  or  one  to  every  285  inhabitants.  Compared  witli  1880 
there  is  a  decrease  of  5,512  paupers  in  England  and  Wales,  a  decivase 
of  821  in  Scotland,  and  an  increase  of  3,174  in  Ireland;  making  a  lotal 
decrease  in  the  kingdom  of  3,159. 

THE  NATIONAL   DEBT. 

The  British  national  debt,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  shows  a  slow 
but  steady  decrease.  Since  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  the  rate  of 
yearly  diminution  has  been  about  $15,000,000  a  year,  which  represents 
about  the  monthly  decrease  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States.  In  1857 
the  debt  was  £838,918,443,  while  the  last  statement  shows  the  amount 
on  the  3l8t  of  March,  1882,  to  have  been  £763,045,940— a  total  decrease 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  £75,862,503.  The  present  debt  is,  therefore, 
about  $3,815,229,700,  while,  at  thQ  same  time,  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  States, with  accrued  interest,  as  oflftcially  reported,  was  $1,979,558,- 
183,  or  about  one-half  that  amount.  The  figures  given  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent deceptive,  since  some  items  charged  as  liabilities  are  in  reality  as- 
sets which  could  be  readily  converted  into  cash,  as  the  telegraph  prop- 
erty bought  by  the  governmi^nt,  the  Suez  Canal  shares  purchiised 
while  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  prime  minister,  which  have  since  greatly 
increased  in  value,  and  the  "loans  recoverable,"  amounting  in  all  to 
nearly  £43,000,000,  which,  subtracted  from  the  official  statement  of  the 
<lebt,  would  give  the  real  liabilities  of  the  country.  There  appears  to 
be  no  expectation  of,  or  wish  for,  a  rapid  reduction  of  the  debt.  The 
government  consols,  yielding  3  per  cent.,  are  a  popular  security  for 
thousands  of  small  and  large  investors,  and  add  stability  to  the  finances 
of  the  country;  at  the  same  time,  the  interest  and  other  annual  charges 
of  about  $145,000,000  are  so  light  in  comparison  with  the  national 
resources  that  they  are  easily  borne.  A  marked  contrast  between  the 
English  and  the  Americans  is  seen  in  their  views  of  finance,  the  English 
reckoning  their  wealth  by  the  income  which  it  yields,  while  the  Ameri- 
cans consider  mainly  the  gross  amount. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  report  states  that  1881  was  a  prosperous  year 
for  railroad  companies;  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of  traffic,  while 
working  expenses  have  remained  moderate,  and  the  addition  to  net 
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earuiugs  has  beeu  so  great  as  to  make  the  retnru,  to  those  iutere8ted, 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  following  table  gives  the  results 
obtained : 


1881.  I  1680. 


Mileage. 


I  18,775!  17,M3  I 

Cftpltia $J,727,M0,810     t3.M1.5M,420  . 

Receipts 1      $335.77.%(K)0  l      $327,458,125' 

Working  expenses I      $174, 500, 000        $168, 005,  e20  , 

Netearnings   !      $161,275,000        $150,452,505  1 

Nnmber  ofpassengcrs  carried  |       622,423,000         603,885,025 


Increase  in 
amonnt,  1881. 

Percei 

242 
$86,056,570 
•8,316,675 
$6,494,380 
$1, 822. 406 
18.537,975 

1.3 
2.4 

3.9 
1.1 

3.2 

Nearly  all  the  railroads  are  paying,  dividends  averaging  between  4 
and  5  per  cent. ;  the  Taff  Valley  Railway  paying  the  l^st,  to  wit,4G^ 
per  cent.  The  cost  of  construction  varies  greatly,  the  lowest  beiog  the 
Midland  Great  Western,  at  $61,600  per  mile  and  the  highent  the  Met- 
ropolitan Underground,  at  $3,501,000  per  mile.  Taking  the  thirty-one 
principal  railroads  together,  the  cost  per  mile  averages  $468,550,  while 
for  twenty -six  of  these,  omitting  those  over  $500,0(j^  per  mile,  the  nor- 
mal average  is  $175,600.  This  large  average  is,  in  the  main,  dae  to 
the  great  cost  of  purchasing  the  right  of  way  through  cities  and  thickly- 
settled  farming  districts. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

In  1881  the  total  number  of  officers  and  men  in  the  regular  army  wa^ 
188,798,  of  whom  91,946  were  stationed  at  home  and  96,852  abroad. 
The  army  reserve  has  a  force  of  41,796 ;  the  militia  and  militia  reserve, 
99,002,  exclusive  of  the  Irish  militia  and  the  Yeomanry,  which  latter 
amount  to  10,617.  The  total  number  of  volunteers  is  208,308.  The 
navy  consists  of  415  ships  of  war  with  2,567  guns,  an  aggregate  burden 
of  21,014,535  tons  and  steam  horse-power  ol  710,495. 

GRIME   IN   THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 

The  British  Government  keeps  a  careful  record  of  the  statistics  of 
crime,  embracing  not  only  a  list  of  the  crimes  and  the  number  of  persons 
arrested,  but  also  of  the  commitments  and  results  of  trials.  In  the  year 
1881,  in  England  and  Wales,  14,786  persons  were  committed  for  trial, 
and  11,353  convicted.  In  Scotland,  2,444  were  committe<l  and  1,832 
convicted.  In  Ireland,  5,311  were  committed  and  2,698  were  con 
victe<l.  That  is  to  say,  77  per  cent,  of  those  arrested  in  England 
and  Wales,  75  per  cent,  in  Scotland,  and  50  per  cent,  in  Ireland,  were 
couvicte<l.  Since  1880  there  has  been  an  increase  of  139  convictions  for 
crime  in  England  and  Wales,  a  decrease  of  214  in  Scotland,  and  an  in 
cretuse  of  315  in  Ireland.  From  Dr.  W.  N.  Hancock's  report  on  tho 
criminal  and  judicial  statistics  of  Ii*eland  for  1881,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  indictable  otfenses,  as  distinguished  from  the  technical  divis- 
ion of  "crime"  given  above,  was  11,915  during  the  year,  being  an  in- 
crease of  3,308  upon  the  number  in  the  preceding  year.  They  havo 
increased  for  five  years,  and  are  now  double  in  pro|>ortion  to  the  |)opa- 
larion  what  they  were  in  1876,  the  proportion  now  being  23.2  in  even 
10,000  of  the  population,  while  in  1876  it  was  only  12.7.  The  total  of 
more  serious  offenses,  punishable  after  trial  by  jury,  is  found  to  W 
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7,715;  the  proportioDate  numbers  for  the  same  population  in  England 
being  4,477,  and  in  Scotland  5,615.    He  gives  the  following' table : 


eland. 

Englftud. 

Scotland. 

40 

12 

15 

27 

15 

14 

82 

51 

r4 

265 

147 

98 

1,674 

121 

198 

3,090 

3 

5 

Harder     

InHftnticide , 

If  aoaUngbtor , 

Attempts  to  murder 

MidicionH  offenses  against  property 

Intimidation , 

It  m.'^y  be  remarked  that  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  criminal 
l>roceeding8  are  more  summary  than  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
merely  technical  defenses  are  of  less  avail.  In  Ireland  the  land  agita- 
tion and  the  stringent  measures  adopted  by  the  government  for  its  sup- 
pression have  largely  increased  the  ordinary  number  of  arrests  and 
convictions.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  noted  in  the  government  re- 
turns for  crimes  that  the  convictions  to  the  number  of  commitments  in 
Ireland,  as  compared  with  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  is  as  50  to  75 
|>er  cent. 

In  October,  1882,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  chief  secretary,  in  speaking  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  Ii eland,  said : 

Things  look  brighter  now.  The  Atatistics  of  crime  show  that  in  October,  18^1, 
there  were  511  agrarian  outrages;  November,  544;  December,  574;  January,  IHt^-^, 
479;  Febrnary,  407;  March,  531;  April,  46'2;  May,  396;  June,  '<i85 ;  July,  2:n ;  Au- 
gust, 155 ;  and  September,  131,  of  wnich  72  were  threatening  letters.  •  •  »  But 
the  difference  between  a  letter  and  an  outrage  is  the  difference  between  an  act  and  a 
threat,  so  that  when  I  tell  you  there  were  59  actual  offenses  against  life,  property,  and 
public  peace,  as  against  225  in  Sept<ember,  1881,  I  state  a  fact,  which,  as  a  fact,  has 
real  and  genuine  significance.  •  •  •  The  peace  of  the  country  is  nearly  four  times 
greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

I  quote  this  utterance  as  the  highest  and  latest  testimony  that  can  be 
a<ldnced  of  the  improvement  in  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  and  I 
do  so  as  a  simple  matter  of  historical  reference,  without  desiring,  in  the 
least,  to  enter  into  the  political  discussion  of  which  it  forms  a  part  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

EVICTIONS  IN  IRELAND. 

In  the  year  1881,  3,415  families,  consisting  of  17,341  persons,  were 
evicted  in  Ireland,  of  whom  1  219  families  (5,680  persons)  were  in  Ulster, 
092  families  (3,312  persons)  in  Leiuster,  784  families  (4,378  persons)  in 
Connaught,  and  720  families  (3,965  persons)  in  Munster.  The  greatest 
number  of  evictions  in  any  one  quarter  was  in  that  ending  September 
30,  when  1,282  families' (6,496  persons)  were  evicte<l,  and  the  least,  in  that 
ending  March  31,  350  families  (1,732  persons)  having  been  evicted.  Of 
the  total  evicted  during  the  yetir,  194  families  (1,085  persons)  were  re- 
admitted as  tenants,  and  1,686  families  (8,977  persons)  as  "care-takers." 
At  the  Michaelmas  sessions,  the  number  of  ejectment  decrees  granted 
wa«  2,020,  of  which  1,724  were  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  the  re- 
mainder for  over-holding  and  on  title.  The  total  amount  of  rent  in  arrears, 
in  consideration  of  which  the  1,724  ejectments  were  granted,  was  $235,450, 
that  is  to  say,  the  average  rent  in  arrears  in  each  case  was  but  $13.70. 
Munster  furnished  the  greatest  number  of  these  cases,  572,  of  which 
489  were  for  non-payment  of  rent;  Connaughr,  528  (492  for  non-pay- 
ment); Ulster,  518  (435  tor  non-payment);  and  Leinster  tlie  least,  402 
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(SOS  for  uon  payment).  The  goverument  returns  do  not  show  how  many 
of  these  ejectments,  for  the  average  small  amount  of  $13.70,  were  due 
to  the  a<;tual  poverty  of  the  holder  of  the  land,  or  to  the  refusal  to  pay 
under  the  *'no  rent"  manifesto,  but  no  one  conversant  with  the  hoi)eless 
poverty  of  the  agricultural  tenants  of  Ireland  can  doubt  that  over  95 
per  cent,  of  these  ejectments  were  from  utter  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
holders  to  meet  their  debts.  An  average  of  a  year's  rent  of  from  two 
to  four  acres,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  is  represented  by  $13.70,  and 
evictions  for  this  sum  show  to  what  extent  both  tenant  and  landlord 
have  been  reduced. 

RECENT  LEGISLATION. 

In  view  of  the  close  commercial  relations  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  United  States  whose  business  or  rights  ma^'^  be  aflFected  by  English 
legislation,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following  acts  of  Parliament 
which  may  bo  considered  of  suflacient  importance  and  general  interest 
to  claim  the  attention  of  merchants  and  others  doing  business  with  Great 
Britain,  or  whose  rights  may  be  aflFected  thereby. 

BILL  OF   SALE   ACT,  IQ&2. 

This  act  has  reference  to  the  hypothecation  of  chattels,  and  will  be 
of  interest  ti>  commercial  classes  j  it  went  into  operation  November  1, 
1882. 

It«  objects  are  not  only  to  guard,  as  much  as  possible,  the  grantor 
against  imposition  by  the  grantee,  but  also  to  protect  creditors  by  de- 
claring certain  bills  of  sale  void.  It  will  not  apply  to  bills  of  sale  duly 
registered  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  act,  so 
long  as  the  registration  is  not  avoided  by  non-renewal  or  otherwise.  In 
the  first  place  every  bill  shall  have  a  schedule  of  the  personal  chattels 
comprised  in  it;  and  it  is  provided  that  goods  comprised  therein  shall 
not  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  grantee  for  any  other  than  the  follow- 
ing causes :  1st.  If  the  grantor  shall  make  default  in  payment  of  the 
sums  secured.  2d.  If  he  shall  become  bankrupt  or  suffer  any  of  tho 
goods  to  be  distrained  for  rents  or  taxes.  3d.  If  he  shall  frandalently 
remove  the  goods.  4th.  If  he  shall  not,  without  reasonable  excnse,  pro- 
duce to  the  grantee  his  last  receipt  for  rents,  &c.  5th.  If  execution 
shall  have  been  levied  against  the  goods  of  the  grantor  under  any  jadg- 
ment  at  law.  And  it  is  provided  that,  even  under  suj^h  circumstances, 
the  grantor  may-,  within  five  days  from  the  seizure,  apply  to  the  court  or 
a  judge,  who,  if  satisfied  that,  by  paymtnt  of  money  or  otherwise,  the 
cause  of  seizure  no  longer  exists,  may  restrain  the  grantee  from  remov- 
ing or  selling  the  goods.  The  execution  is  to  be  attested,  but  it  will  not 
in  future  be  necessary  that  this  should  be  by  a  solicitor.  Every  bill  of 
sale  given  for  less  than  £30  is  to  be  void.  AH  goods  seized  shall  not  be 
removed  or  sold  until  after  the  expiration  of  Evb  clear  days  from  the 
d.iy  they  w^re  seized.  A  bill  of  sale  is  not  to  protect  chattels  com- 
prised in  it  from  parochial  and  poor  rates. 

MARRIED  woman's  PROPERTY  ACT. 

This  act  <loes  away,  in  a  very  great  measure,  with  the  old  coromoD- 
1a w  principle  that  husband  and  wife  are  one  person,  and  the  huaband 
is  that  one.  Its  object  is  to  give  the  wife  increased  facilities  for  acqair- 
iiig  and  holding  property,  and,  therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  to  render 
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lier  sulely  liable  in  respect  to  lier  contracts.  The  following  is  a  short 
review  of  the  i)rincipal  alterations  made  by  this  statute:  It  repeals  the 
married  woman's  property  acts,  1S7()  and  1874,  but  those  sections  which 
de(?lare  that  certain  investments  standing  in  the  name  of  a  married 
woman  are  to  be  deemed  her  separate  property,  that  all  liabilities  in 
respect  thereof  are  to  bind  her  sepjirate  estate,  and  that  <nny  fraudulent 
investment  of  her  husband's  money  should  be  of  no  efiFt  ct  against  cred- 
itors, are  re-enacted.  The  act  empowers  a  married  woman  to  acquire 
jiroperty  as  a  "feme  sole,"  to  enter  into  contracts  which  shall  bind  her 
separate  estate,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued  without  her  husband.  A  mar- 
ried woman  who  carries  on  a  business  separately  from  her  husband  is 
to  be  liable  U)  be  made  bankrupt.  All  property  of  a  woman  married 
after  the  1st  of  .lannary,  1883,  shall  be  held  by  her  as  a  *'feme  sole.'' 

Loans  by  a  nnirried  woman  to  her  hut^sband  shall  be  considered  as 
assets  of  her  husband  in  case  of  his  bankrui)tcy.  A  woman  (whether 
married  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  this  act)  is  to  have  the 
s;iMie  remedies,  both  civil  and  criminal,  against  all  persons  (including 
her  liusband),  in  respect  to  her  separate  property  as  if  she  were  a 
^' feme  sole,"  dud  the  linsband  and  wife  are  made  competent  witnesses 
against  each  other;  but  no  criminal  proceedings  are  to  be  taken  against 
the  husband  by  the  wife  whilst  they  are  living  together.  A  woman  is 
also  to  be  liable,  by  virtue  of  the  act.  to  the  extent  of  any  separate 
property  coming  to  her  for  all  debts  and  liabilities  c(mtracted  before 
marriage.  A  married  woman,  having  8ej)arate  property,  is  to  be  liable 
to  maintain  her  husband  and  children  and  grandchildren.  The  time  for 
the  commencement  of  this  act  is  January  3,  1883. 

COOIFICATlOX    OF    TIIK    LAW     OF     BILLS    OF     EXCIIAXOK,    f'lIKCKS,     AND    PROMISSORY 

XOTKS. 

On  the  18th  of  August  last  an  act  called  the  "  bills  of  exchange  act, 
1882,"  was  p:issed,  carrying  out  this  most  desirable  reform,  it  being  the 
first  practical  attempt  in  that  direction,  though  the  codification  of  the 
whole  law  is  a  reform  which  has  often  been  debated.  ** Biles  on  Bills" 
has  hitherto  been  the  authority  on  this  subject,  which  was  a  grand  col- 
lecrion  of  common,  custom,  and  case  law.  The  act,  with  a  slight  ex- 
ception, applies  to  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  in  this  report  to  give  an  epitome  of  the  whole  law,  but  the  follow- 
ing may  be  taken  as  a  short  statement  of  the  most  important  altera- 
tions effected  by  fehe  bill,  or  the  confirmation  of  doubtful  rules  on  the 
subject: 

A  bill  may  be  made  payable  to  two  or  more  persons  jointly,  or  it  may 
be  made  payable,  in  the  alternative,  to  one  of  several,  or  it  may  be  made 
payable  to  the  holder  of  an  office  for  the  time  being.  When  a  bill  con- 
tains words  prohibiting  transfer,  it  is  valid,  as  between  the  parties,  but 
not  negotiable.  When  a  bill,  expressed  to  be  payable  at  a  fixed  perio(l 
after  date,  is  issued  undated,  or  when  a  bill,  expressed  to  be  payable  at 
a  fixed  period  after  sight,  is  undated,  any  holder  may  insert  therrin  the 
true  date  of  issue  or  acceptance.  When  a  bill,  payable  after  sight,  is  dis- 
lionored  by  non-acceptance,  and  the  drawer  subsequently  accepts,  the 
holder  is  entitled  to  have  the  bill  accepted  as  of  tlie  date  of  first  pre 
sentmeut  to  the  drawer  for  acceptance.  Where  a  bill  purports  to  be 
indorsed  conditionally,  the  condition  may  be  disregarded  by  the  payer, 
and  payment  to  the  indorsee  is  valid,  whether  the  condition  has  been 
fulfilled  or  not.  When  a  foreign  bill  has  been  accepted  as  to  part,  it 
must  be  protested  as  to  the  remainder.    The  return  of  a  dishonored 
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bill  to  the  drawer  or  iiidorser  is  to  be  deemed  8uf!ieieut  notice  of  dis- 
honor. When  a  foreign  bill,  appearing  on  its  face  toj^e  such,  has  been 
dishonored  by  non-acceptance,  it  must  be  protested,  and  when  such  a 
bill,  which  has  not  been  previously  dishonored  by  non-accejitance,  is 
dishonored  by  nonpayment,  it  must  be  protested.  If  this  is  not  done, 
drawer  and  indorser  are  discharged.  When  a  bill  does  not  appear  on 
its  face  to  be  foreign,  protest  is  unnecessary. 

Where  the  acceptor  becomes  holder,  at  or  after  maturity,  in  his  own 
right,  the  bill  is  discharged.  When  a  holder,  at  or  after  maturity,  ab- 
solutely renounces  his  right  against  the  acceptor,  the  bill  is  discharged. 
This  must  be  in  writing  unless  the  bill  is  delivered  up  to  the  acceptor. 
In  case  a  check  is  not  presented  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  a 
drawer  had  the  night,  at  time  of  presentment,  as  between  himself  and 
the  banker,  to  have  his  check  paid,  and  suffers  actual  damage  through 
the  delay,  he  is  discharged  to  the  extent  of  such  damage,  ».  e.,  to  the 
extent  to  which  such  drawer  or  person  is  a  creditor  of  such  banker  in 
a  larger  amount  than  he  would  have  been  had  such  check  been  paid, 
but  the  holder  of  such  check  shall  be  a  creditor  of  the  banker  in  lieu 
of  the  drawer,  and  entitled  to  recover  the  amount  from  him.  A  signa- 
ture, under  this  act,  may  be  by  an  authorized  person,  and,  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  by  its  seal.  When  a  bill  is  required  to  be  protesteil 
within  a  specified  time,  or  before  some  further  proceeding  is  taken,  it  Ls 
sufficient  if  it  shall  have  been  noted  for  protest  within  such  specified 
time,  and  the  formal  protest  may  be  extended  at  any  time  thereafter, 
as  of  the  date  of  noting.  In  case  a  bill,  requiring  protest,  is  dishon- 
ored, and  the  services  of  a  notary  cannot  be  obtained,  any  substantial 
resident  of  the  place  may,  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  give  a  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  them,  attesting  the  dishonor,  which  shall  operate  aa 
a  formal  protest. 

ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  AND  THEIR  COST. 

I  have  introduced  this  subject  as  it  is  one  of  national  importance,  and 
its  moral,  social,  and  political  influence  has  become  so  great  that  it  has 
become  a  matter  of  parliamentary^  debate,  and  societies  are  being  forme<l 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  to  overcome  its  dangerous  and  bane- 
ful intluence  upon  the  people.  For,  with  an  average  population  of 
33,000,000,  it  is  carefully  computed  that  there  is  expended  yearly  a  sum 
of  $650,000,000  for  alcoholic  liquors,  which  is  nearly  double  the  whole 
land  rental  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or,  as  it  is  more  expressly  stateti, 
the  annual  rent  paid  for  houses  is  about  $350,0(K),0U0,  the  expendi- 
ture for  woolen  goods  $220,000,000,  and  for  cotton  goods  $G5,000,(MMI, 
leaving  still  a  balance  of  $15,000,000  in  favor  of  alcohol. 

It  is  fairly  stated  that  whilst  there  are  6,600,000  houses  in  the  Uniti-d 
Kingdom,  more  than  180,000  of  them  are  houses  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold,  being  one  out  of  every  thirty-six  throughout  the  entire 
country'. 

From  carefully  prei)ared  statistics,  it  is  found  that  during  the  i»a6t 
fifty  years  the  cost  of  liquors  consumed  amounted  to  the  colossal  sum  of 
$21,232,557,420,  or  a  yearly  average  of  $424,651,145,  this  computation 
being  made  without  any  account  taken  of  the  gain  in  interest  which 
would  have  accrued  from  the  saving  of  money  directly  or  indirectly  lost 
in  this  unnecessary  expenditure.  It  may  be  observed  that  during  the 
past  fifty  years  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  earning  as  well  as 
in  the  spending  power  of  the  people.  With  regard  to  great  numbers,  thi« 
spending  power  has,  to  a  large  extent,  taken  the  direction  of  article«  of 
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€ons<iuiiiptioii,  such  as  meat  and  uoa-iutoxicating  beverafjes.  The  con- 
^sumptiou,  turiu8tauce,of  tea  liaHiucreased  from  one  and  a  third  pounds 
per  head  to  four  and  two-thirds  pounds,  and  of  sugar  from  sixteen  and 
three-fourths  pounds  per  head  to  sixty  and  one-fourth  pounds.  The 
consumption  of  imported  butter  has  nearly  doubled  since  1861  {3^ 
]M>uiid8  to  6^);  that  of  imported  cheese  has  more  than  doubled,  while 
the  consumption  of  rice  has  increased  five-fold  (2^  pounds  to  llfj).  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  the  consumption  of  narcotics  and  stimulants 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  at  a  greater  ratio  than  the  consumption  of 
ordinary  food,  the  various  tables  that  are  compiled  yearly  by  the  best 
authorities  attesting  to  this  truth. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  eleven  mil- 
lions are  engaged  in  production,  the  remaining  twenty  one  millions  form- 
inf^r  the  non-producing  class,  or  those  especially  consumers. 

By  means  of  calculations  made  in  1871,  the  total  value  of  home  agri- 
cultural proiluce  annually  consumed  was  $1,280,000,000.  To  raise  pro- 
ilnce  to  this  value,  it  appears  from  the  census  that  the  population 
actaaily  engaged  in  agriculture  numbered  2,989,154;  of  these  some 
300,004)  devoted  their  time  and  strength  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grain 
ultimately  converted  into  alcoholic  drink. 

In  addition  to  these  there  must  be  added  those  employed  in  the  pro- 
<laction  and  distribution  of  alcoholic  liquors,  such  as  brewers,  distillers, 
merchants,  and  innkeepers,  the  total  number  being  1,007,525,  or  about 
10  per  cent,  of  the  full  number  of  producers  in  the  kingdom. 

The  government  receives  from  this  traffic,  by  means  of  duties  imposed 
and  licenses  granted,  a  revenue  of  about  $150,000,000.  It  is  often 
charged  that  there  is  something  immoral  in  raising  revenue  from  such 
a  source,  but  it  is  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  raising  the  cost  of 
the  liquor  does  not  increase  its  use,  and  there  can  be  no  wrong  in  mak- 
ing those  who  will  spend  their  means  in  such  a  manner  pay  heavily  to 
the  exchequer  which  has  to  sustain  so  much  of  the  expenses  required 
to  repress  the  evils  and  punish  the  crimes  wrought  by  intoxication. 

A  writer  of  great  ability  says,  in  a  recent  article  upon  this  subject, 
that,  *'  whilst  the  state  cannot  be  acting  immorally  in  taxing  the  drink 
itself,  it  may  be  decidely  in  the  wrong  if  it  does  anything  to  encourage 
drinking,  or  neglects  any  means  within  its  power  of  discouraging  this 
vice.  This  consideration  opens  up  the  wide  question  of  the  proper  con- 
trol which  ought  to  be  exercised  over  the  number  and  character  of  the 
places  where  drink  may  be  procured,  and  the  temptations  thus  offered 
to  increasing  the  consumption  by  which  the  exchequer  is  swelled.  This 
subject  is  for  statesmen  and  philanthropists  to  settle  upon  moral  and 
religious  grounds;  but  it  may  well  help  their  judgment  and  action  if 
the  statistician  can  show  that,  in  truth,  the  major  portion,  if  not  the 
whole,  or  more  than  the  whole,  of  the  taxes  raised  upon  alcohol  is  ex- 
|)ended  in  counteracting  the  evils  which  its  consumption  entails;  and 
that  in  reality  the  public  chest  would  be  better  filled  if  there  were  no 
alcohol  on  which  to  levy  a  duty." 

It  is  found  from  the  civil  service  estimates  for  the  current  year  that  for 
pani>erism  there  is  allowed  $55,000,000;  forlawand  justice,  $55,000,000; 
and  for  lunacy,  internal  revenue,  and  customs  service,  an  amount  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $150,000,000  ;  which  sum  coincides  with  the  customs  and 
excise  collection. 

In  the  customs  and  internal  revenue  service  nearly  one-half  the  entire 
expenditure  is  due  to  the  collection  of  duties  on  spirits,  wine,  and  beer. 

The  testimony  of  the  clergy,  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  those 
associated  with  philanthropic  societies,  is  to  the  eflfect  that  nearly  75 
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X>er  cent,  of  those  paupers  and  imbeciles  supported  at  the  public  exi>eDse 
admit  that  they  owe  their  positiou  to  their  intemperance.  Of  these 
there  are  in  the  workhouses,  hospitals,  and  asylums  a  total  of  over  two 
hundred  thousand. 

The  testimony  of  judges,  magistrates,  and  police  officers  shows  that 
from  eight  to  nine  tenths  of  the  crime  that  is  brought  to  their  notice  is 
the  ofi'spring  of  drink.  Medical  men  assign  a  large  proportion  of  lunacy 
in  adults  and  imbecility  in  children  to  depravity  in  their  parents.  It  is 
stated  that,  in  the  larger  cities,  one-third  of  the  children  bom  of  the 
I)Oorer  class  ai-e  deformed  and  rickety  from  the  effects  of  the  poverty 
of  blood  caused  by  the  excess  of  drink  in  the  mother.  I  may  here  re- 
mark that  the  extent  to  which  the  public  bars  are  patronized  by  women 
throughout  the  country  is  deplorable.  A  few  years  since  the  propor- 
tion of  drinking  women  was  live  women  to  every  ten  men.  liecent  sta- 
tistics show  that  it  is  now  seven  women  to  ten  men. 

This  largely  increases  the  mortality,  and  it  is  estimated  that,  directly 
and  indirectly,  the  deaths  resulting  from  excessive  drinkingin  the  United 
Kingdom  are  annually  one  hundred  thousand. 

In  Ireland,  during  the  year  1881,  there  wei-e  seventeen  persons  who 
met  their  death  through  agrarian  crimes ;  through  the  liquor  traffic,  it 
is  said,  more  than  that  number  came  to  a  premature  grAxe  every  two 
hours  throughout  the  entire  year. 

A  prominent  statistician,  one  of  the  highest  authority,  asks  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  if  "this  is  not  truly  the  question  of  the  day, 
one  that  demands  the  efforts  of  our  legislators  in  lessening  the  tempta- 
tions to  indulgence  by  restricting  and  controlling  the  houses  in  which 
intoxicants  are  sold  ;  one  that  calls  upon  our  social  reformers  and  phi- 
lanthropists for  renewed  and  persevering  exertions  to  check  the  spread 
of  intemperance  and  reclaim  its  victims;  one  that  justifies— if  it  does 
not  demand  that  all  should  follow  their  example — the  self  denial  of 
those  who,  that  their  inffuence  over  others  may  be  increased,  altogether 
abandon  the  use  of  alcohol  themselves,  and  will  never  rest  from  their 
labors  until  the  country  is  purged  from  its  natix)nal  sin.  We  occupy 
ourselves  much  in  discussing  the  topics  of  imports,  exports,  the  balance 
of  trade,  and  the  relative  advantages  of  fair  and  free  trade,  forgetful 
that  in  our  midst  there  lurks  an  evil  whose  removal  would  set  at  re«t 
all  these  difficult  and  disturbing  questions,  and  give  us  such  a  new 
lease  of  prosperity  as  to  quench  all  desire  for  a  change  in  our  fiscal 
system.  We  deplore  our  losses  from  deficient  harvests  as  well  as  from 
diminished  trade,  whilst  the  cancer  which  is  eating  intoonr  vitals  con- 
sumes in  one  year  more  than  we  lose  in  two  from  combined  agricultural 
and  commercial  depression.  If  agricultpre  is  to  i>rosper,  trade  to  flour- 
ish, or  social,  moral,  and  religious  progress  to  be  made,  we  must  speedily 
reform  our  drinking  customs,  and  arrest  the  growth  of  national  ex|>en- 
diture  upon  atlcohol." 

RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS. 

As  a  matter  of  information,  I  have  thought  that  it  might  be  interest- 
ing, in  connection  with  the  general  subjects  alrea<ly  treated,  to  include 
the  statistics  of  the  Church  of  England  and  other  religious  deDomina- 
tions  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  as  they  are  not  generally  pub- 
lished, and,  therefore,  may  be  considered  of  value. 

The  established  church  is  Protestant  Episcopal.  Its  fuudameDtal 
doctrines  and  tenets  were  agreed  upon  in  the  Convocation  in  156l2«  and 
revised  and  finally  settled  in  1571.    This  is  the  only  recognized  alate 
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relifnoii,  but  all  others  are  fully  tolerated.  lu  the  control  of  the  Church 
of  England  there  are  two  archbishops  and  twenty-eight  bishops.  The 
former  are  the  chiefn  of  the  clergy  in  their  provinces  and  have  the  in- 
spection of  the  bishops.  England  itself  is  divided  into  two  hundred 
]>arochial  places,  and  aliout  twelve  thousand  parishes.  In  every  parish 
there  is  a  parish  church  presided  over  by  a  rector,  who  holds  the  living 
and  is  called  a  parson. 

No  religious  information  was  given  by  the  last  census,  but  in  that 
of  1878  it  wau  estimated  there  were  13,000,000  members  of  the  established 
church  in  England  and  Wales,  leaving  11,000,000  to  other  creeds. 

Among  the  Protestant  dissenters  the  most  prominent  bodies  and  re> 
ligioas  organizations  are  the  Wesley ans  or  Methodists,  the  Independents 
or Gongregationalists,  and  the  Baptists.  The  Wesleyan  body,  subdivided 
into  mombersof  the  Old  and  New  Connection,  Primitive  and  Free  Church 
Methodists,  Bible  Christimis,  and  various  other  sects,  is  stated  to  pos- 
sess about  9,000  places  of  worship ;  the  Independents  3,500,  and  the 
Baptists  2,000.  Among  the  dissenters  from  the  sects  just  mentioned  are 
the  Unitarians,  the  Moravians,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  There  are, 
in  fact,  altogether,  one  hundretl  and  forty  religious  denominations  in 
(jreat  Britain,  the  names  of  which  have  been  given  in  to  the  registrar- 
general  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages. 

The  Roman  Catholics  in  England  are  estimated  at  1,000,000.  They 
have  fourteen  dignitaries  in  England  and  Wales 5  one  archbishop,  and 
thirteen  bishops  presiding  over  as  many  dioceses.  In  Scotland  the  Horaaii 
Catholic  Church  has,  since  1878,  two  archbishops  and  four  bishops. 
The  Catholics  have  of  late  years  increased  largely  there  from  an  influx 
of  Irish  population.  In  the  year  mentioned  there  were  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Scotland,  and  1,039  in  England 
and  Wales. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  diflTers  widely  from  that  of  England.  The 
clergy  are  all  equal.  The  general  asseuibly  comprises  386  members,  who 
meet  annually  in  May,  sitting  for  ten  days,  and  matters  not  decided 
during  this  period  are  left  to  a  commission. 

The  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  from  one-half  to  two- 
thinls  the  entire  [>opulation.  The  largest  fraction  is  the  Free  Church; 
nexts,  the  United  Presbyterian.  There  are  also  Baptists,  Independents, 
Methodists,  and  Unitarians.  There  is  an  Episcopal  Church,  whose 
member«(  are  estimaterl  at  6,.)00.  The  aristocracj^  belong  mainly  to  this 
church. 

In  1871  the  census  of  Ireland  showed  that  there  were  4,141,933  Roman 
Catholics;  683,295  persons  returning  themselves  as  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  or  as  Protestant  Episcopalians;  558,238  Presby- 
terians; 41,815  Methodists;  4,485  Independents;  4,643  Baptists;  3,834 
Quakers;  258  Jews,  and  19,035  of  other  persuasions. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  under  four  archbishops  and 
twenty-three  bishops.  The  income  of  the  clergy  comes  from  fees  for  the 
celebration  of  births,  marriages,  masses,  and  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tionR;  all  their  places  of  worshi]>'are  built  by  subscription. 

The  Established  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland,  formerly  in  union  with 
the  Church  of  England  under  two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops,  ceased 
by  an  act  of  Parliament  to  be  a  state  establishment  on  January  1,  1871. 

The  number  of  Jews  in  Great  Britain  in  1876  were  estimated  at  51,250, 
of  which  number  39,883  resided  in  Loudon. 

The  official  statistics  already  given  would  assume  that  every  British 
subject  was  a  member  of  some  denomination  and  an  attendant  at  some 
church  ;  but  this  is  far  from  the  truth,  as,  in  most  cases,  where  church 
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and  state  are  associated,  there  is  a  natural  lethargy,  few  of  the  churches 
of  England  being  regularly  filled.  The  religious  enthusiasm  belongs  to 
the  Dissenters,  and  their  churches,  which  are  called  chapels,  are  crowded 
to  their  utmost  capacity  at  every  meeting,  nothwithstanding  many  of 
them  are  capable  of  holding  from  two  to  six  thousand  persons.  And 
yet  the  influence  of  these  chapels  is  not  felt  in  the  under  strata  that 
exists  in  the  life  of  the  larger  cities.  It  is  confidently  stated  that  in 
Loudon,  for  instance,  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  working  and  lower  iieeple 
ever  attend  service. 

There  has  been  organized,  however,  within  the  past  few  years,  a  re 
ligious  society  that  belongs  to  no  sect.  It  seeks  no  church  status,  and 
avoids  every  denominational  sentiment.  It  refuses  any  authoritive  as- 
sembly committee  meeting  except  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  finance 
and  arranging  plans  to  promote  the  common  object.  It  refuses  to  its 
^.vangelists  the  right  to  stay  long  in  any  one  place  lest  they  should  siuk 
into  the  relation  of  pastor  and  flock,  and  look  to  their  own  enjoyment 
and  advantages  rather  than  the  salvation  of  others.  It  insistM  np(»u 
open-air  stands  and  places  of  amusement  for  its  services,  and  in  this 
manner  they  reach  the  ear  and  appeal  to  the  soul  of  the  thousands  who 
never  enter  the  church. 

This  is  called  the  Salvation  Army,  and  it  has  increased  so  rapidly 
that  they  have  20,000  '^soldiers"  trained  ready  to  speak  at  any  time,  in 
or  out  of  doors.  It  holds  6,220  services  weekly,  and  claims  to  reacli 
4,500,000  people  in  the  streets  and  highways  each  week. 

It  owns  and  hires  350  theaters,  concert  halls,  warehouses,  and  other 
buildings  in  which  services  are  held,  and  its  converts  are  so  numerous 
that  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  independent  religious  organization,  whose 
influence  is  most  beneficial. 

FINANCE,    TADE,    AND    COMMERCE    OF    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM — HIS- 
TORICAL SKETCH   FOR   1881. 

The  year  1881,  as  compared  with  that  of  1880,  was  a  comparatively 
exciting  one;  movements  in  prices  and  changes  in  business  havin;; 
been  in  some  instances  on  a  very  large  scale.  Among  the  more  con- 
spicuous events  which  took  place  may  be  mentioned,  firstly,  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  New  York  money  market,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
brought  on  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  introduction  of 
a  bill  by  means  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  refund  the  greater  part  of 
the  national  debt  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum ;  the  proi>o8e«l 
bill,  moreover,  containing  clauses  which  would  have  prevented  banks 
holding  United  States  Government  securities,  at  the  time  of  the  i>a8sag«» 
of  the  bill,  from  disposing  of  them. 

The  result  that  naturally  followed  was,  that  the  banks,  fearing  the 
loss  that  might  be  imposed  upon  them  on  the  passage  of  such  a  bill, 
immediately  took  steps  to  reduce  their  circulation,  and,  to  that  end, 
deposited  their  securities.  A  contraction  of  currency,  rise  in  the  value 
of  money,  and  consequent  flow  of  gold  from  this  side  to  New  York  at  once 
occurre<l.  Although  the  proposed  bill  was  not  passed,  the  New  York 
money  market  remained,  nevertheless,  in  a  very  sensitive  condition  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Secondly,  may  be  noted  a  rise  of  money  in  London  and  in  all  the 
continent>al  money  centers;  the  natural  sequence  of  the  flow  of  gold  to 
the  United  States.  The  rise  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  August 
and  culminated  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  October;  bank  dis- 
<conut  rates  having  gone  up  within  various  fluctuations  from  a  mini- 
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Dumi  of  1 J  to  a  iiiaxiniuQi  of  5  per  cent. ;  open  market  rates,  keeping,  at 
times,  nearly  up  with  those  of  the  bank.  This  sudden  and  great  rise 
in  the  value  of  money  naturall}' created  marked  ciianges  in  general  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Thirdly,  may  be  cited,  as  the  most  remaxkable  event  of  the  year  in 
the  matter  of  speculation,  the  great  corner  of  the  shares  of  the  Union 
O^n^rale  Company  which  followed  the'symptoms  of  a  coming  collapse 
in  the  bourse  speculation  in  Paris,  near  the  close  of  the  year. 

Fourthly,  may  be  remarked  the  troubles  in  Egypt  which  brought  on 
a  fall  in  Egyptian  stocks  in  the  months  of  October  and  November,  and, 
finally,  large  sales  of  Turkish  stocks  on  the  dnancial  settlement  with 
Turkey,  at  which  time  it  was  considered  that  the  rise  going  on  pending 
the  negotiations  had  arrived  at  its  culminating  point. 

Apart  from  political  questions,  other  events  of  economic  interest  oc- 
curred. There  was  a  large  falling  off  in  the  previous  year's  harvest  in 
the  United  States  as  compared  with  those  of  two  or  three  years  before, 
la  the  matter  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  nevertheless,  owing  to  com- 
paratively satisfactory  harvests  in  Euiope,  this  falling  off  was  fol- 
lowed only  by  a  tem^)orary  rise  in  the  prices  of  cereals,  though  still 
further  effects  may  be  seen  in  the  future.  There  may,  besides,  be  noted 
a  great  rush  of  new  shares  upon  the  markets,  and  great  activity  in  par- 
liamentary notices  for  new  railways  and  other  undertakings.  The  Italian 
loan  for  32,000,000  pound^v  the  great  corner  in  cotton  at  Liverpool  in 
the  autumn,  the  fall  in  the  securities  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of 
Canada,  as  well  as  in  American  securities,  and,  generally,  a  great  move- 
ment in  the  stock  markets,  upwards  and  downwards,  may  be  especially 
noted.  Instead  of  a  year  of  quiet  activity,  it  was  a  year  of  activity 
accompanied  with  great  speculative  excitement. 

Notwithstanding  speculative  excitement,  the  year  1881  was,  in  fact, 
more  prosperous  than  that  of  1880.  Itailway  traffic  increased  from  2  to 
3  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  increase  of  from  5  to  7 J  per  cent,  of  the 
previous  year;  then,  again,  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce,  which 
increased  in  1880,  as  compared  with  1879,  over  16  per  cent.,  show  an 
increase  for  -1881  over  1880  of  about  40  per  cent.  There  was  a  slight 
diminution  in  imports,  in  itself  satisfactory,  as  showing  less  demand 
for  articles  of  food.  In  entries  of  shipping  there  occurred  a  decrease, 
while  a  renewed  increase  took  place  in  clearances,  corresponding  to  the 
fact  of  the  great  activity  in  the  ship-building  industry.  Bankers'  clear- 
auce- house  returns  showed  an  increase  all  through  the  year,  not  only  on 
Mtock  exchange  settling  days,  but  alsaon  the  4ths  of  the  month,  the 
latter  being  characteristic  of  business  as  distinguished  from  finance. 

The  greatest  improvement  has, however, been  shown  in  the  iron  trade; 
the  birge  productions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1880,  of  7,200,000  t4)n8 
having  been  followed  by  a  production  of  8,100,000  tons  in  1881;  an  in- 
<;rea8e  of  over  5  per  cent,  above  the  actual  production  of  1880.  The 
whole  of  this  increased  production  has  either  been  absorbed  in  home 
<^oD8umption  or  gone  Into  stock.  In  cotton  and  other  textile  trades 
tliere  has  been  no  great  additional  improvements.  The  agricultural 
return  for  1881  showed  improvement  over  that  of  1880,  but  the  farming 
int'Crest  is  not  yet  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  miscellaneous  trades  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  all  active  during 
the  year,  so  that  all  the  conditions  of  profit  were  combined.  With  large 
j>ro<Iuction  and  con8um])tion,atlow  prices,  there  occurred  undoubtedly 
<;(>n8iderable  saving.  If  1880  may  be  considered  prosperous,  the  year 
1  HSl  may  be  deemed  one  of  still  greater  prosperity  than  was  its  predeces- 
H*>r.  Alongwith  thisgeneral  prosperity  there  has  been  a  special  prosperity 
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iu  the  iron  traile  that  ivS  coiiHidered  gratifyiiip:.  While  exports  of  all  kiiidd 
to  all  places  were  about  the  same  as  in  1880,  this  result  was  obtaiiie<l 
in  sjnte  of  a  very  considerable  decrease  in  the  exports  Ui  the  T'nited 
States,  showin*?  that  the  pros]»erity  of  the  iron  trade  for  1881,  as  far  as 
foreign  countries  were  concerned,  was  due,  not  so  much  to  a  si>ecial 
demand  fi-om  the  United  States,.as  to  more  favorable  general  conditions 
abroad.  The  fact  of  the  increase  of  home  consumption  is  particularly 
reassuring  when  it  is  remembered  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  dimin- 
ished demand  by  the  United  States  is  the  large  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  that  country,  which  was  4,700,000  tons  in  1881,  as  compared 
with  4,295,000  tons  in  1880.  It  therefore  ai)pear8  that,  if  the  ircm  trade 
is  making  progress  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a  suHicient  demand 
at  home  and  elsewhere  to  make  up  for  the  lesser  demand  from  that 
country.  Shoukl  there  be  a  revival  of  the  demand  from  the  United 
States,  there  may  be  expected  a  jieriod  of  very  great  prosjierity  for  the 
trades.  The  finished  iron  trade  has  been  even  more  prosperous  than 
the  pig-iron  trade,  a  good  omen  for  the  future,  tlnre  being  at  present  no 
sign  of  a  diminished  prosperity. 

During  the  year  1881  activity  in  ship  building  on  the  C'lyde,  Tyne, 
and  elsewhere  was  without  parallel..  The  aggregate  turned  out  on  the 
Clyde  was  45,000  tons  more  than  in  the  highest  year  previous,  namely, 
J 874.  Orders  are  in  hand  for  a  long  period  ahead,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  the  ship  building  for  the  year  1882  will  be  unprecedented  in  its 
amount  of  tonnage,  to  wit,  one  million  gross  tons,  equal  in  value  to 
X20,000,OOo  sterling,  or  even  more  than  that.  All  this  helps  to  account 
for  the  great  prosperity  in  the  iron  trade,  while  other  metal  trailes,  such 
as  copi)er,  tin,  and  lead,  are  likewise  more  or  less  favorably  affected.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  year  1881,  though  prospenius  in  itself,  and 
nearly,  or  quite,  answering  to  the  expectations  which  were  formed  at 
its  beginning,  was  a  year  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  of  1880, 
Avhich  was  one  of  quiet  prosperity. 

The  harvests  have  been  good — in  fact,  the  best  for  many  years,  and  a 
better  feeling  is  prevalent  in  trade  circles.  Manufactories  have  been 
running  on  full  time,  and  a  better  state  of  things  seems  to  prevail.  The 
commercial  relaticms  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  important  and  intimate.  Agricultural  pro<lact« 
enter  so  largely  into  the  calculation  that  there  is  great  anxiety  ever>' 
spring  with  regard  to  the  prospects  of  crops,  and  speculation  alwut  them 
is  nearly  as  active  here  as  in  the  United  States.  Prejudice  against  Ameri- 
can improvement  is  pas>4ing  away,  and  great-er  readiness  shown  to  adopt 
American  inventions  after  they  have  been  well  tested  at  home.  Ameri- 
can implements  of  husbandry  have  been  very  generally  adopted,  and 
travel  is  being  made  more  agreeable  by  the  introduction  of  parlor  cars. 
Electric  lighting  and  the  telephone  are  rapidly  coming  into  use ;  the 
favoredsystems  being  thoseof  American  invention.  Cooking-stoves,  sew- 
ing-machines, and  cliH^ks  of  xVmerican  manufacture  are  seen  everywhere, 
and  novelty  stores  for  the  sale  of  American  goods  are  in  nearly  ever>'  dis- 
trict. Nearly  every  department  of  our  varied  interests  ha\-e  represent- 
ative agencies  here,  and  report  favoring  and  increasing  patronage* 
A])ropos  of  the  constantly  increasing  friendship  between  the  {peoples  of 
the.  two  countries  I  give,  as  very  significant,  an  extract  from  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  referring  to  the  procession  whic>h  occtirs  annually  njion  Ix>nl 
Mayor's  day: 

III  ri'ciprooatioii  of  tlir  iiitenmtional  oonrt«?»y  shown  by  the  AtnericanH  iu  ««1iitiD)E 
the  riiion  Jack  at  thoir  c*»nteiiary  celebration,  tbr  "Stare  and  8trii><»8*'  wert»  rairird 
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last  year  in  the  procession,  draped  in  black,  however,  owing  to  the  recent  death  oc 
President  Garfield.  This  kindly  precedent  was  followed  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
Unit«d  States  flag  taking  an  honorable  position  in  the  pageant,  and  being  escorted 
by  a  guard  of  honor  of  staff  sergeant*  of  the  fourfh  battalion  Royal  Fusiliers.  At 
every  part  of  the  route  it  was  warmly  greeted. 

In  concluding  this  review,  I  may  say  that  I  can  fully  indorse  the 
statement  of  my  immediate  predecessor  to  the  Department,  that  "all 
American  goods  are  now  looked  upon  favorably  by  a  very  large  and 
constantly  increasing  class  of  the  community,  and  there  are  abundant 
indications  that  a  demand  for  them  may  be  expected,  for  which  the 
American  producer  would  do  well  to  iirepare." 

CONCLUSION. 

• 
Finally,  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  my  intercourse  with  the  con- 
sular officers  within  my  jurisdiction  has  been  pleasant  and  most  satis- 
factory. Their  prompt  responses  to  every  demand  made  upon  them  by 
the  Department,  as  well  as  their  compliance  with  every  request  which 
I  have  had  occasion  to  make,  have  been  very  gratifying.  I  beg  likewise 
to  especially  commend  Prof.  L.  H.  Mit-chell,  vice  and  deputy  consul- 
geneml,  Deputy  Consul-General  K.  J.  Moffatt,  special  agent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  attaches  of  the  office;  all  having 
rendered  most  valuable  assistance,  both  in  the  line  of  their  duty  and  in 
the  preparation  of  this  report. 

EDWIN  A.  MERRrtT, 

Consul  General. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

London,  November  10,  1882. 


LONDON. 

Annual  report  by  Consul-Qeneral  Merritt. 

United  States  Consulate, 

LondoUj  January  31,  1882. 
IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  London  during  the  year  1880  was 
SC88,119,742,  or  more  than  34  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  all  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom.  As  compared  with  1879,  this  shows  an  increase 
of  $60,022,954. 

A  very  large  proportion  (in  some  instances  nearly  the  whole)  of  the 
<»ntire  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  following  articles  were 
entered  at  the  port  of  Loudon,  viz,  sheep  and  lambs,  cocoa,  coffee,  raw 
Hilk,  tea,  tin,  and  sheep  and  lambs'  wool. 

London  also  received  the  largest  importatation  of  grain,  raw  hides, 
indigo,  petroleum,  eggs,  potatoes,  rice,  seeds,  skins,  spirits,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, wine,  and  timber. 

CUSTOMS. 

The  customs  revenue  collected  at  London  during  1880  was  $48,126,611, 
H  decrease  of  $2,005,417.  London  contributed  nearly  61^  per  cent,  of 
the  total  customs  receipts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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EXPORTS. 


The  value  of  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufacture  from 
London,  in  1880,  was  $255,903,519,  or  more  than  23.^  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom ; 
in  1879  it  was  $230,288,438,  being  an  increai^e  of  $25,615,081. 

The  exjjorts  from  London  consisted  principally  of  apparel,  cotton  yariu 
cotton  manufactures,  haberdashery,  hardware,  leather,  machiner}, 
metals,  telegraphic  wires  and  apparatus,  and  woolen  manufactures. 

In  foreign  and  colonial  pro<luce  the  following  were  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  chief  value  exported  from  London  :  Cocoa,  jute,  tin,  qniekailver» 
rice,  spices,  spirits,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  wine,  and  wool. 

SHIPPING. 

• 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  that  eutereii  ami 
cleared  at  the  port  of  London  in  1880  exceeded  that  of  last  year,  which 
up  to  that  period  was  the  largest  on  record.  There  was  a  slight  in- 
crease m  the  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  entered,  but  a  small  falling 
oil'  in  the  number  of  vessels  cleared,  although  an  increase  in  the  tonnage 
thereof. 

The  entries  were  11,320  vessels,  rei>resenting  5,970,341  tons,  and  the 
clearances  8,541  vessels,  of  4,606,641  tons.  Of  the  total  tonnage  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  with  London,  more  than  72  per  cent,  was  under 
the  British  flag.     In  1879  it  was  nearly  75  per  cent. 

The  returns  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  give  an 
increase  of  315,790  tons.  In  1879  the  increase  then  recorded  was  10(^0(K) 
tons. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  coastwise  was  38,584,  of  4,483,8;M)  tons. 
The  number  cleared  with  cargoes  was  10,088  vessels,  representing 
1,418,296  tons. 

EDWIN  A.  MERRITT, 

ConMul'OeneraL 

United  States  Consulate  General, 

London^  January  31,  1882. 


Compilation  from  Forms  D,  1880  and  1861,  showing  the  value  of  declared  erport$  from  tMt 
consulates-general  of  London  to  the  United  Slutes  for  thou  yea rn^  also  decrease  orinermm 
of  value  in  the  articles  named. 

Articles.  1880.  1881.  liicre«*e. 


Boer,  winei«,  and  spiiitA $475,  B06  77. 54  $3 1.**.  487  04.36  

ClH-niicaU.  WMla,  &c 4.767,743  40.58  2,665.33-2  9^89  

Bookii  ami  stilt  iouery 1.343.003  03.71  1,019,  76:<  31.43    

Dry  poods 3,398.160  81.33  2,7SI,6.'»  64.  72  

Mavhiuerv  and  hardware 101,194  71.07  91,1154389  

Iron,  steel,  &c 30  080.727  4.'.  47  17.  l.^.  978  62.  08  

Latlier.  bide*,  skins,  fura  &c 4, 99">.  .'ill  85.  78  3,9:12,73149.19  

KafTs  and  paper  wasU' 1,265.907  19.38  547.»46«0  T6  

Wool 1,738,222  7:1.56  371,82533.80 

Raw  silk 62. 169  l.«S. 22  186,218  38,66  $IM,0«»  n  44 

Toa     .-W,  651  50.48  87.525  84.77  32,874  34.:* 

Clothiujr 196,900  92.20  f«,069  54.01  

PrPfiousstonea 2,472.695  31.44  2.972,466  89  89  4'».77l5*'4i 

Hops  22,609  75.90  7.  K»7  16  16  

S«x*d« I  2H«,  4.'.7  8(>. :  8  1S>9, 273  21.  frO  

Feathers 543,247  07.05  1.  429.  567  I&  31  f«.338  U  > 

Miscellaneous 10,W7,980  67.04  '  16,747,874  ^6.36  5.799,»4  la  t 


62,  6  1. 120  18. 13     30.  519.  973  44  11         7. 5*2,  W    4ft  ^V 
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CoMpilatiOH  fr&m  Fonns  /),  1880  and  1881— Continued. 


Articles. 


Beer,  wines,  and  spirits 

Chemicals,  suda,  &c 

Books  and  stationery 

Dry  eoods 

Machinery  and  hardware 

Iron,  steel.  &c 

Leather,  hides,  skint,  furs,  &.c . 

Kags  and  paper  waste 

Wool 

Rawailk 

Tea  . 


Clothing 

Precious  stones . 

Hops 

Seeds    

Feathers 

Miscellaneoos... 


Decrease. 


$160, 119  73. 18  I 

2.102,410  46.69  I 

323, 239  72. 28  I 

644.521  16.61  I 

10,079  27.18 

12.  924, 748  83. 39  ; 

1,062,810  36  59  > 

717, 960  68.  62 
1,366,397  39.76 


Percentages  of   in- 
crease. 


Pwceni. 


Nearly . 
More  than . 


200 


Percentages  of  de- 
crease. 


Perteni. 
I  More  than  83^. 
•  More  than  44. 

More  than  24. 
<  More  than  18^. 
I  Nearly  10. 

Nearly  43. 

More  than  21. 
I  Nearly  56^. 

Nearly  78J. 


128,831  38  19    More  than  65. 


15, 452  59. 74  I 
17, 184  58. 48 


Morethsn 20  I 


More  than   163  I 

Nearly 53 


.1  More  than  C 
'  Nearly  8. 


19, 474, 056  20. 71     Net  total  decrease  more  than  19  per  cent. 


SUMMARY. 


Total  for  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1880 $62,081,120  18.13 

Total  for  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1881 50,5*9,973  44.21  \ 

Net  total  decrease 12, 131, 146  73. 92 


Decrease  in  12  articles $19. 474, 056  20. 71 

Iiici-eiise  in  5  articles 7,342,909  46.79^ 


Net  total  decreasae 12, 13 1, 146  73. 92 


FRANCE. 


Annual  report  by  Consul- General  Walker,  of  Paris. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Paris,  France,  December  31,  1881. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  on  the  trade 
aud  industry  of  France  for  the  calender  year  1880,  in  conformity  with 
paragraph  556  of  the  Consular  Eegulations. 

The  statistics  and  figures  appearing  throughout  this  report  refer 
principally  to  the  '*  special  commerce,"  in  distinction  from  "  general  coin- 
mo  roe." 

The  former  (commerce  special)  represents  the  true  commerce  of  the 
<*ountry,  while  the  latter  {commerce  genSral)  emhraces,  both  as  to  im- 
ports and  exports,  not  only  the  commerce  proper  of  France,  hut  also  the 
merchandise  sent  through  France  in  transit  for  other  countries. 

Xhe  special  commerce  of  France  during  1880,  imports  and  exports 
<*4»mlHneii,  shows  a  total  figure  of  $1,700,220,000,  being  an  increase  of 
:U  1 ,34,920,(M)0  over  1879. 

€yr  this  increased  volume  of  trade  for  1880,  $87,000,000  falls  to  the 
•^lifire  of  imports,  and  $47,320,000  to  that  of  exports. 

Tlie  imports  into  France  from  the  United  States  during  1880  are 
i^ivon  at  $140,203,rJ09,  an  excess  of  $3,016,580  over  1879;  theexpoits 
fr^ptr^  France  to  the  United  States  amounting  to  $66,416,777,  an  increase 
,f  jH  11,209,393  in  favor  of  the  year  1880. 
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^Statement  ihowing  in  round  numbers  and  by  countriea  of  origin  the  imporiatioHS  into  t)nne$ 

dunng  1879  and  1880. 

[Special  commerce  is  detail  and  geDeral  commerce  Id  toUl«.] 


Coantries. 


United  States. 

England 

Be^nm 

Oermany 

Italy 

Spain 

Kiisnia 


India,  BritiHh 

Argentine  Repnblio  . 

Turkey 

Algeria 

Austria 

Switzerland 

China. 


Sweden 

Egypt 

BnwU 

UoUand  

Norway .  .  . 
India,  Dutch 
Hayti. 


Uruguay  

Chill 

Africa,  went  coa^t . 

Greece    

BarUary  Statea 

Japan  . 


St.  Pierre  Miqui*lon  and  flrtberies . 

Guadeloupe 

Martinique 

A  ustralia 

Senegal 

Peru 


Ronmania 

Spanish  American  colonies  . 

Reunion 

New  Granada 

Venezuela 

British  American  colonies  . . 

Portusal 

India,  French. 


1879. 


$143, 180, 
119,  SCO. 
83,000. 
82,600, 
71,500. 
36.500. 
68.000, 
25, 240. 
•26, 920. 
31. 080, 
24,460. 
18, 100, 
20.640. 
19,080, 
17,060. 
9,560, 
11.000. 
8,460, 
5,340. 
3.920, 
6.620. 
6.460, 
4.320, 
5,580, 
2.560. 
6.800, 
6,120. 
4.620, 
3.800. 
4.800. 
2.020. 
2,540. 
10,300, 


Mexico  . 

Africa,  other  parts  of 

British  African  colonies 

Cochin  China 

Mayotte.  Kosai-Be,  and  Si.  Marie  de  MadagMoar. . 

Guatemala 

Philippines 

Denmark 

Ecuador  

British  Mediterranean  possessions 

Guiana,  French 

Gceanica,  other  parts  of 

Wrecks  and  salvage 

St.  Thomas 

Dutch  American  colonies 

Siam 

Bolivia 


Total,  special  oommerce . 
Increase  for  1880 


000 

000 

ooo 

000 
000 
000 
000 

ooo 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000  I 

000 

000  ; 

000  I 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000  ' 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000  > 

000 

000 


4.140.000 

8.580.000 

2.740.000 

2,960.000 

1,460.000 

1,380,000 

1.020.000 

1.500,000 

1,860,000 

1, 420. 000 

630,000 

540,000 

540,000 

460,000 

960,000 

80,000 

380,000 

60.000 

80,000 

60,000 

120.000 

120.000 

160,000 

140,000 


1880. 


$146,200,000 

132.700,000 

91.480,000 

87.640.000 

79. 660. 001) 

6K,  640.  (lOt) 

6S,  8:*0. 000 

31,120.000 

78,780,000 

28,700,000 

25,880.000 

24,820,000 

22,820.000 

20,180.000 

17.460.000 

11.140. 000 

10.480.000 

8.180.000 

6,980.000 

6,800,000 

6.760,000 

6.740.000 

6.360,000 

5.740.0U0 

5.420.000 

5,400,000 

4.600.0rO 

4.380.000 

4.3W.OO0 

4.260.000 

4.9«.«n 

3.960,000 
3,900,000 
3,640.000 
3,240,000 
S.  140, 000 
2.860.000 
Z  MO.  000 
2.620.000 
2.406.000 
1,760.000 
1,540.000 
1.500,000 
1. 060. 000 
826.000 
700,000 
540.  €60 

set.  061 

480.000 

»>»,oo> 

200.000 
100.008 
80. »« 
80.000 
60.000 
60.060 
40.000 


919, 040. 000 


87.  ( 


Total,  general  commerce.. 
Increase  for  1880 


1.115.860,000 


I 


i,222,ooccoeo 

166,740.000 
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Statement  ekawing  in  round  nuniben  and  by  oouniriee  of  deettnation  the  exportaHone  from 
France  dwing  1879  and  1680. 

[Special  commorce  in  detail  and  general  oonuneroe  in  totals.] 


Conntrlea. 


Xngland 

Be^un 

Germany 

United  Statea 

Switurland 

Italj 

Algeria 

Spain 

Argentine  Repnblio  . 

Bnwil 

Turkey 

HoUand , 

Bjfypt 


Anatria 

St-Thomaa 

New  Granada 

TTm^ruay '. 

Portagal , 

Mexico 

Chili 

Spanish  American  colonies 

GFreece        

Kartiniqne 

Guadeloupe 

Hayti 

Norway 

Barbary  Stotes 

fieanion 

British  AfHcan  coloniea 

Sweden 

Senegal , 

Ten«*xaelA 

Denmark    , 

British  American  colonies 

India.  BriUah 

Gniana,  French , 

Japan  

Peru       

Scaador 

Cochin  China 

Oceanica«  other  islands  of. 

Aostralia 

St.  Pierre  Miqnelon  and  fisheries 

Bonmanis 

China 

British  Mediterranean  possessions 

India,  I>otch 

Guatemala. , 

Africa,  west  coaat .' 

Dutch  American  colonies 

Africa,  other  partsof 

India,  French 

Philipplnee 

tfarotte,  Koeal-Be,  and  St.  Marie  de  Madagascar. 

BolI^U 

Siam..    


1879. 


$168, 
85. 
68. 
65. 
49. 
36, 
27, 
29. 

It 

11, 
8. 
5. 
6, 
4, 
2. 
4, 
4. 
3, 
2, 
2. 
2. 
7, 
2, 
2. 
1. 

2. 
1, 
2. 
1, 

k 

1. 
]. 
1, 
1, 
2. 


040,000 
880.000 
700.000 
240.000 
300.000 
080.000 
860.000 
920.000 
620.000 
180.000 
940.000 
940,000 
500,000 
840.000 
260,000 
660.000 
460,000 
240,000 
760.000 
760.000 
340,000 
800,000 
540,000 
740.000 
400,000 
280,000 
980,000 
240.000 
480,000 
220.000 
260,000 
240,000 
160.000 
960,000 
220.000 
420.000 
020,000 
760.000 
700,000 
760,000 
840.000 
560.000 
480.000 
100,000 


700.000 
780.000 
840,000 
640.000 
600.000 
280.000 
240,000 
160,000 
180.000 
80,000 


1880. 


$182,122,000 

98,000,000 

72,580,000 

66,440,000 

44.060,000 

36,260,000 

32,860,000 

81,740,000 

16,920^000 

15,240,000 

9,100,000 

7,600,000 

7,500,000 

6.800,000 

5,700,000 

4,780.000 

4^240  000 

4.200.000 

3,940.000 

8.560.000 

3.660.000 

8.420,000 

3.300.000 

2.820,000 

2,320,000 

2.260,000 

2,160,000 

2.020,000 

1,840,000 

1, 740. 000 

1,600.000 

1.660, 000 

1.400.000 

1.240,000 

1,220,000 

1, 120, 000 

1.060,000 

1,040,000 

1,020.000 

880,000 

800,000 

800.000 

780,000 

740,000 

700.000 

680.000 

640,000 

660,000 

620,000 

620.000 

860.000 

240,000 

240,000 

200,000 

100.000 


Total.  mpedaX  commerce.. 
locreaae  for  1880 


646,260,000 


608.580,000 
47. 320. 000 


Total,  leeneral  commerce. , 
Incteaae  for  1880 


853.920,000 


922,460,000 
68,540,000 


4277 1^ 
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930  COMMERCUL  RELATIONS. 

Table  $howing  ihe  value  in  round  nuinbereof  importe,  hg  arHelee,into  France  durin§  the 

^eare  1879  and  1880. 

[Special  oommoToe  in  detftU,  gen«nl  oommeroe  in  totaU  ] 


Articles. 


CereaU  . 
Wool. 


SUk  ud  waste  silk  . 
Wines. 


Wood,  common 

Cotton,  raw 

Animala 

Oil,  cnide  and  carbonised 

Furs  and  skins 

OUi 


Coffee  

Fmlt 

Bagar,  foreign 

Woolen  tissues 

If  eato,  lYesh  and  salted . 

Cotton  tissues 

Flax 


Oiease  of  all  kinds 

Somr,  French  colonial  . 

Oils.  TegeUble  

Fmita,  oleaginous 

Butter  and  cheese 

Snktiasaes 

Machinery 

Copper  . 


Mint-mis  of  all  kinds 

VeKeUblM/driediftoi^'*.*.'!.'.'.'.'.'! 

Cotton  yam 

Skins,  prepared 

Fish,  saltwater 

Brandy  and  spirits 

Stationery,  books  and  engrayings . 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Woods,  cabinet 

Indigo 

Bice  

Guano  and  other  i 
Cocoa 


Hata,  straw,  fto 

Hardware 

Matting  of  straw.  Ac 

Woolen  yam , 

Iron  ana  steel 

Mineral  oils,  petroleum,  &o  . 

Jnte 

Zinc 

Hnnp 

Saffron 

Tin 

Sulphur 

Tissues  of  flax  and  hemp — 


Soda  and  potaah,  nitrates  of . 

Tarn  of  flax  and  hemp 

Jeikelry,  Sco 

Hope         

Pig-iron,  See 

Leather,  manufactures  of . . . . 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Clock-makers'  materials 

Silk'Wonn  eggs 

Other  articles 


Total.  Hi>«cisl  commerce  . 
Incresse  for  1880 


$171, 489,  OM 

57,740,4M» 

83. 280,  two 

34,140.000 

44,220.000 

40,880.000 

88,200.000 

28,100.000 

85.800.000 

18.820.000 

20,220,000 

14, 240. 080 

7.880.000 

18.810.000 

12.280.000 

12.480,000 

18.840.000 

12,020,000 

8.080,000 

13,080.000 

7.880.000 

8,120.000 

7,800.000 

7.980.000 

7,080.000 

6.780,000 

7,180,000 

7.810,000 

7.000.000 

8^820,<MN> 

5,880.000 

4.240.000 

8,280,000 

6,74A.OOO 

4,800.000 

5, 100,000 

4.880.000 

8,  MO,  000 

4,880,000 

8,840.000 

3,500,000 

8,080,000 

^780.000 

8,800,000 

2.840,000 

8, 180.000 

8.520.000 

8,120,008 

3,520,000 

840,000 

1,820.000 

1,740,000 

8. 100, 000 

1,120.000 

^720.000 

2,808,000 

1,  lUO.  000 

1,140.000 

080,000 

78»,800 

880;000 

810.000  I 

5A0.006  , 

84, 800, 000 


$181. 

74,040^080 
84,440.000 
88|78B.O0O 
86^880,000 
43,088.000 

34,81B,M« 
34,880,000 
22,808.000 
18.5aO»000 
18,840.000 
18,888,000 
]^  880, 000 
I3,840.0r0 
13.280^000 
13,828.000 
II.  140. 000 
8,581.000 
8,58,000 
8,020.000 
8,880.000 
8.480.000 
8,420.000 
7.880,000 
7.188,000 
7,060lOOO 
8,890.000 
8,280.000 
5.880,000 
^788.0?0 
&.  440. 000 
4L  880. 000 
4,880.000 
4,800.000 
4.280.000 
4,280.000 
4.180.000 
8.880,000 
8.880.000 
3,840,000 
8,8401000 
3,8^0.000 
3,480.000 
8,140,000 
8. 020. 000 
2,880,000 
2,740.000 
1,440.000 
2,88n.OOO 
2,840.00« 
2,809.000 
2,020.000 
l.VO.OOO 
1,800. 000 
l.f«.000 
1.800.(00 
1,240.000 
1,840^000 
1.040.000 


uoco 


818.040.000  1,088.840.K» 


Total,  general  commerce I    1,1]5,S 

Increase  fbr  1880 1 


1.2S3L8D0(«0 
10^740.0L<0 
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TahU  $ko¥nng  the  value  in  round  numbers  of  tgeporU  hy  arUole»,  from  France  for  the 

years  1879  and  1880. 

[Spedal  oommeroe  in  detail,  gtmenj  oommorce  in  totals.] 


ArtiolM. 


TI^DMOf  wool 

Winaa 

Tlwuea  of  aUk  and  waate  ailk 

Toya  and  fuvnitnre 

Leather,  mannflutarea  of 

Silka    

Wool   

fiunr,  ralloed 

Skfaia,  dretaad 

Batter  and  cheoM 

Brandy  and  apirita 

Wearlajc  apparel 

Cotton  tlMauea 

Cotton,  raw , 

Hardware 

Cereals 

Fnra  and  skina,  raw 

■Chemicala 

Stationery,  ftc 

Jewelty.  See 

Woolen  yam 

Homeis  mnlea.  and  cattle 

PotteiT  and  icIaMware 

Ffah.  freah  and  preaerred , 

Woodft.  common 

Ladles'  bst»  nnd  srtiflcial  flowera. 

Esgifof  fowiN,  and  game 

Timaea  of  flax  or  bemp 

Potstoea  and  dried  Tegetablea 

Fruit 

Machinery 

Greaae  ofall  klnda 

Raga         

OilofollTea,  dto    

Watchea  and  clooka 

Flax  and  hemp 

Socar,  osreflned 

Oircake,  Ac    

Bnlldlnfc  materials 

Seed,  for  sowing 

Ol^^ctN  of  collection 

Prepared  medioinea 

flair  of  a!l  klnda 

Hnaical  insti  nmenta 

Palotera'  colors 

Articles  de  Paria    

Fmiia  and  graina,  oleaginona 

Copper  

Hataoffelt 

Oil,  emde  and  oarboniaad 

Materialaof  war 


MM 

erftiii 


Perftimery. 

Indixo        

Tarn  of  flax  or  hemp 

Hinerala  ofall  kinda 

Cast-iron  and  steel 

naffmn 

Cotton  yam  (not  inolndlng  waata) . 

Meate.  Bslted     

Candles  of  all  kinda        

Tobaroo,  mannfactursd 

Ma«lder 

Bxtmct  of  madder 

Other  artiolea 


Total,  apecial  commerce . 
Increaae  for  1880 


#61.800. 

61.640, 

46,840, 

80,600, 

29,000, 

81.720, 

S8,440, 

2«,100, 

1».S!0, 

H.6J0, 

20.600, 

13,540, 

12,680, 

13,8«0, 

13.560. 

8*800, 

10,540. 

11,660, 

9,560, 

10. 040. 

8,740, 

7.680, 

7.640. 

7,600, 

6.220, 

6,020. 

6.520, 

6,240, 

6.880, 

6,006, 

4,000, 

6.600, 

8,060, 

.      8. 140, 

8.060. 

2.080. 

2,680. 

2.500, 

2,520, 

8.220, 

2.460, 

2.120, 

2,280. 

2.000, 

2,240, 

1,240, 

1.680, 

1.18UI 

2.ir20. 

1.860. 

1,280. 

1.  S:.^), 

1. 580. 

1.820. 

1.280. 
000, 
620. 
80fl, 
480, 
520. 
860, 
340. 
HO, 
611. 
63.020, 


000 


000 


000 
000 

000 


000 


000 


1880. 


646.260.000 


$74,040,000 

40,020,000 

46,860.000 

88,680,000 

32,7^0,000 

31, 820, 000 

26,500,000 

18,660,000 

18.420,000 

18. 000. 000 

16k  120. 000 

16,06(1,000 

15.820,000 

18,000,000 

13, 240, 000 

12.620.000 

12. 440. 000 

11, 840, 000 

10, 060, 000 

10.040,000 

0,860,000 

•.06l»,000 

8,260,000 

7, 420. 000 

6,900.000 

6. 480. 000 

6.000.000 

6.600,000 

6,400,000 

6, 120.  OOO 

4, 780, 000 

4,740,000 

1, 140. 000 

8,660,000 

8, 410, 000 

8,320.000 

8.040.000 

2,960,000 

2,020.000 

2,800,000 

2,800,000 

2,460,000 

2. 360. 000 

2,300.000 

2.240,000 

2,100.000 

2.0^0,000 

1.940,000 

1,820,000 

1.  MO,  000 

1.700,000 

1.660.000 

1.580.000 

].84<»,000 

1,  vOO.  000 

9ltO,000 

800,000 

70(1,000 

560,000 

SOit.OOO 

340,000 

8UO.U0O 

80.000 

40.000 

71.360.000 


093, 580.  (100 
47. 320.  UOO 


Total,  general  mvmmerce.. 
Increaae  lor  1880 


.  853, 9C0.  000  , 


922, 460.  <  00 
68, 540, 000 
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932  COMICEBCIAL  BELATI0N8. 

Table  Bkowing  the  value,  kjf  Jdnde  of  merokaMdiee,  of  imporU  into  Fratioe  from  ihe  Uniiei 
Statee  during  ike  yeare  1879  amd  1680. 


[Special  oomaMroe  In  dutofl,  gensnl  oonnMroe  in  totals.*] 


1879L 


CereaU 

Cotton,  raw 

Meats,  freah  and  salted 

Grease  of  all  kinda,  exoept  flsh-inl «.. 

Tobaoeo,  raw 

BItomeos 

Building  materials,  timber 

CoiTee         

BistiUed  Uqnors 

Oils,  refined 

Maohinery 

Peruvian  bark 

SUk-worm  eggs-..^. 

Rice. 


|87«47».S18 

8. 386^  Mi 

7, 758, 779 

8,800,010 

2,858,094 

1,218,781 

815^247 

255 

741,808 

866,447 

141.748 

475^500  i 


Hidea  and 

Animals 

Seed,  for  sowing 

Fuh r. 

Whalebone,  raw 

UtensilH,  itc. ,  of  metal ... 

Fish-oil 

Besin 

Bristies 

Fruit 

Wood,  mannfiustures  of. . , 
Horsehair,  raw  or  curled.. 
Applea  and  pears,  dried . . 

Cabinet  woods 

Butter.  Baited 

Cocoa , 

Copper 

PotiMb. 


Yellow -oak  bark. 

SUrerware 

Other  articles 


Total,  special  commerce. 
Increaaefor  1880 


Total,  general 
Increase  for  1880 


448,118 
88^888 

208,885 
138,288 
171.585 
110. 138 
208,884 
104,771 
245^888 
218.858 
56,782 


87,421 
86.208 
27,888 
1,808,808 
50,887 
48,188 
40,000 
813,888 


143,188,028 


01870,888 

7,888,588 

2,778,018 

2,847,882 

1.586.788 

806.488 

4.241 

818,874 

454,888 

28flL>74 

81^888 

214. 118 

178,848 

158,886 

U^888 

138,886 

181,185 

82.884 

187.288 

87.518 

88.738 

75.875 

881864 

51^858 

50,488 

51«871 

2^548 

84.485 

88,154 

87,587 

32,781 

744.488 


148, 285. 8» 
3.81^588 


148.740,488 


1K488.8B 

4,788,788 


I  remarked  preyioualj,  the  oonaul-genetal  in  his  reductions  estimated  the  franc  ai  20  etnU,  la- 
of  sstlmattng  it  at  ita  Treasury  Taluation,  18.8  centB.    Thia  makea  a  oonalderable  diflbnaoo  be* 
1  the  consnl-general'a  totals  and  the  totala  as  ciTen  in  the  statemeatB  compiled  by  the  Ilepoft* 
meat  OTen  in  the  toade  between  Fiaaoo  and  the  Uaited  States,  tIs: 


ateadof  < 


Importo  fhm  the  United 
SUtea. 

Bzports    to   the   YTaltad 
Statea. 

OoneiaL 

Special. 

Geaoral. 

SpacteL 

8154,488,000 
1481854,000 

8148.206,000 
141,068,000 

068,107,000 
86,186,000 

88i^4«7,8» 
84,115,8» 

Departmeat  totala.... 

Dlflbienoe 

5.418^000 

ft.  181 000  1       9  on  MO 

^assLOoo 
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Table  Bkawing  (he  vaWe,  by  hiiuU  of  merehandi$efqf^  teporUfram  JPhmoe  to  the  United  Statee 
'nrtng  "  '  ^  " 


CONTINENT  OP  EUBOPE — FRANCE. 

mde  of  merehandieef  of  exportefrom  J 
dicnii^  ike  yearn  1879  and  1880. 


[SpMiAlC 


» in  doteil,  genenl 


In  totals.] 


ArUclot. 


1879. 


1880. 


TiMOM,  tiixnmlngs,  and  ribbons  of  aflk  and  waste  sUk. 

Tlasoea,  trimmings,  &o.,  of  wool 

TLisnes,  trimmin^zs,  ^^  of  cotton 

Msnnfsotares  of  loathor 

Preparedhidos 

Woolen  goods  

Ornamental  feathers 

Trimmings  of  straw,  fto 

Wines ^ 

Straw  hats 

Imitation  Jewelry  , 

Faoey  goods  and  buttons 


Hair  of  sU  kinds 

Bsw  hides  and  fnrs 

lladder,  coal  tar,  colors,  aoids»  dto . 


Bonnets  and  artifloial  flowers 

Sak  and  silk  waste 

Tools,  fto.,  of  metsl 

Ifachinery 

Crude  tartsr 

Fruits,  almonds,  See 

Olassware  and  pottery 

HUlstonea   ...:....... 

Clothing  and  underwear 

Xxtracts  of  dyewood 

Tiasnes,  ribbons,  Ac,  of  flax  or  hemp  . 

Books  and  stationery 

OlUocts  of  collection 

Cheese  

Cast  iron  and  steel 

Oils,  pure,  fixed 

Liquors  snd  spirits 

Copper 

Olyo^rine 

Jewelry  of  itold  and  silTer 

Snlphste  of  quinine 

Gold  and  platina,  drawn  and  rolled 

Musical  instruments 

liannfactores  of  wood 

Vegetables,  pre  erred 

Prenaredhair 

Perfumery 

Optical  instruments 

Furniture. 

Colors 

Bmshmakers'  ware 

Building  materials  of  stone 

Horns  of  cattle 

Soap,  common 

Cansry  teed 

Maaffuneae 

ToUtUeoils 

Salt,  marine  and  rock 

Stone  oosl 

Other  articles 


$12,187,410 

18,098,812 

772,878 

2,481.703 

2.877,889 

2,884,198 

1,496,888 

22,794 

1,778,779 

67,148 

716, 520 

2, 448^808 

1,184.884 

608,080 

750.128 

281. 318 

828,107 

1,328,888 

418,217 

62,260 


838,888 
678,666 
870,836 
491, 077 
408,  M7 
656,191 
802,227 
345,525 

16,168 
116, 274 

88,153 
298.880 
168,780 
244,867 

82,737 


84,219 
64.973 
82,842 
88,908 
117, 030 
109.487 
78,000 
88,890 


116,012 


142,943 
70,345    . 


3,783  , 
1.407,004 


$14,243,138 

18,858,901 

1.582,579 

3,155,789 

2,958,722 

2,884,736 

2, 219, 748 

7,748 

1,908,718 

202,957 

1,705,852 

1,478.089 

1, 210, 941 

1,104,522 

992,500 

440,725 

1,017,806 

670, 342 

801,482 


Total,  special  commerce  . 
Increase  for  1880 


65,287,384  ' 


Total,  genersl  commerce.. 
Increase  for  1880 


79,434,308  I 


838.812 
801,088 
700,418 
658,102 
532,048 
613,887 
373,184 
860.837 
886,054 

22,831 
222.180 
180,275 
280,701 
212.027 
211,801 
188,606 

80,000 
182.720 
172,847 


172, 318 
171,584 
183,062 
144,560 
118,788 
113,788 
107, 178 


105,200 
86,188 


73, 178 
86.228 
62,816 


1,700,( 


86,446,777 
11,200,308 


88, 107, 055 
18, 878, 557 


ProdneHon  of  coal  for  1879  and  1880. 

Tonnes.* 

Pit  coal  and  anthracite 18,857,327 

Lignite 554,7d5 

Total  for  1880 19,412,112 

Total  for  1879 17,110,979 

Increase  for  1880 2.301.133 

*  The  French  '<  tonne  ^  equals  2,204.6  pounds. 
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934  COMMERCIAL  BfiLlTIONS. 

There  were  imported  for  consamption  in  France  daring  1880,  in  ronnd 
numbers,  943,416  tons  of  coal  and  coke,  an  increase  of  182,886  tons  over 
1879.  These  importations  were  almost  entirely  Arom  Belginm,  Germany, 
and  England,  viz: 


1880. 

1878L 

B^lidvm 

tonnea . . 

7M.480 

179.010 

17.418 

628 

688.188 

GormftOY 

do  ... 

186,848 

Xngliuia 

do.... 

8^884 

Olhfir  cOantrlM  ,,,,,-,.,,---,.,r,,r,r 

do..-. 

88 

TotM 

948,416 

780,988 

The  exportation  amounted  to  about  687,360  tons,  an  increase  of  52,836 
tons  as  compared  with  1879. 

The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  during  the  year  1880  was  356,056 
tons. 

ProdueiUm  of  iron  and  steel  in  1879  and  1880. 

IRON. 

Pig  iron 1,733,1(» 

Bails 41,944 

Refioedixon 1 754,444 

Sheet  iron 155,980 

Total  for  1880 2,685.410 

Total  for  1879 2,257,357 

Inoreaoe  for  1880 ,.      428, 05S 

6TBEL. 

Rails 279,847 

Refined  cast 86,221 

Sheets  and  plates 18.558 

ToUlfor  1880 384,06 

Total  for  1879 333,265 

Increase  for  1880 51,361 

FRENCH  RAILWATS. 

The  gross  receipts  of  French  railways  are  thus  given : 

For  the  year  1879 1197.767,632 

For  the  year  1880 222,276,702 

Increase  (1880) 24.509.130 

In  addition  to  the  above  is  a  statement  showing  the  receipts  of  French 
railways  during  the  first  six  months  of  1881,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  1880,  viz : 

1881.— Gross  receipts $107, 1«,  397 

1880.— Gross  receipts 105,117,659 

Increase 2,007,738 

Showing  an  increase  of  nearly  2  per  cent  over  the  receipts  of  1880. 

The  number  of  miles  of  road  in  operation  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1880  was  14,298,  and  for  the  same  period  of  time  in  1881, 14,938,  ma 
increase  of  640  miles.  .  , 
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PATENTS. 

During  the  year  1880  patents  for  inventions  were  issaed  in  France  as 
follows : 

Patents. 

Por  llTe  yean 46 

Porten  years 63 

Por  fifteeD  yean 5,720 

Poreign 22S 

Total 6,057 

Certificates  of  addition 1,603 


Geueral  total 7.660 

This  shows  a  decrease  of  168  patents,  as  compared  with  the  year  1879 

MINT. 

Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  money  coined  by  the  French  Qovernment 
daring  the  years  1879  and  1880  is  stated  as  follows: 


1879.       1     1880. 

Gold - 

Fronet, 
28.470.640 
None 

aoo.000 

JVavMt. 
None. 

Bilrer 

None. 

Broiiii« 

Total 

28^8701 840  !      9flA  Ana 

,  — 

NAVIGATION. 

The  total  number  of  voyages  performed  by  vessels  of  all  classes  and 
of  all  flags,  with  cargoes,  to  and  from  French  ports  daring  the  year 
1880  was  59,549,  representing  19,125,000  tons  harden.  Compared 
with  the  year  1879,  this  shows  an  augmentation  of  5,748  voyages  and 
1,946,000  tons  harden.  As  to  tonnage,  the  French  mercantile  marine 
participated,  in  1880,  in  the  proportion  of  35  per  cent.;  daring  the  year 
1879  the  proportion  was  33  per  cent. 

Distingaishing  between  navigation  by  sail  and  navigation  by  steam, 
the  French  flag  participated  in  the  former  category  in  the  proportion  of 
23^  per  cent,  and  in  the  latter  category  in  the  proportion  of  40^  per 
cent. 

The  following  tables  show  the  statistics  of  navigation  between  the 
United  States  and  France  daring  the  year  1880,  as  well  as  the  condi- 
tion and  employment  of  the  French  mercantile  marine  daring  said 
period: 

Staiemtnl  $hawing  the  jUig^  number,  and  Umnage  of  tt$$eU  engaged  in  oommeree  between 
Fnmee  and  the  United  SiaUe  during  1880. 

ENTERED. 


FUg. 

With  oarfEO. 

InhaUaet 

Totate. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnege. 

No.    1  Toonege. 

TTnifeedStetM.. 

147 
113 

1,712 

187.828 

157,210 

1,291,533 

2 

1,119 

148  !         188,447 

Freoeh 

118  1         187.210 
1, 713        1. 291, 901 

Other 

1 

428 

1.972 

1.588,071 

8 

1.647 

1,975;      1,587,818 
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COMMEBCUL   RELATIONS. 
CLEABEB. 


United  States 

17 
78 
278 

18.886 
187,168 
267.628 

98 
28 
963 

81,804 

14.269 

618,889 

110 

96 

1,281 

K,9n 

151. 482 
80^862 

Frenoh 

Other 

Total 

868 

418,684 

1.069 

711,612 

1.487 

1,186.686 

Employment  of  the  French  meroaniile  marine  during  1880. 


Seryioes. 


Namberof  res* 
•eU,  all  daeaea, 


Tonnage. 


Crews. 


LongToyages 

Suropeaii  and  MaditflRSiiean  waters. 

Coasting  trade 

Bankflahery 

Coast  sod  amall  fishery 

Pilotage,  towing,  yachts,  Sec 

Totals 


852 

891 
2.399 

482 
9.565 

920 


l^c 


428,560  I 
214.846 
111.509 
47,711 
87,272 
29.810 


010,9 


15,160 
0.654 
0.«4 
9,807 

4BC721 
2.072 


82,887 


Condition  of  the  French  mercantile  marinCf  December  31,  1880. 


Under  80  tons 

80  to  50  tons 

50  to  60  tons , 

00  to  100  tons 

100  to  200  tons 

200  to  800  tons 

800  to  400  tons 

400  to  800  tons 

500  to  600  tons 

600  to  700  tons  

700  to  800  tons 

800  to  1,000  tons... 
1,000  to  1,200  tons  . 
1.200  to  1,500  tons  . 
1.500  to  2,000  tons  . 
2,000  tons  and  over . 


Totals. 


Sailing. 


Number.  Tons.     Crews. 


10.567 
1.080 
820 
801 
843 
888 
182 
180 


14,406 


82,842 

80,616 

16,758 

58,505 

116,801 

88,407 

67,640 

57,011 

88,004 

80, 816 

20,810 

14,600 

7,411 

2,514 


641,580 


45,250 

6.221 

2,526 

6,050 

8.802 

3,018 

9,845 

1,882 

1,018 

1,052 

580 

860 

167 

57 


Steam. 


Number.   Tons.     Crews. 


175 
75 
17 
61 
80 
26 
86 
22 
22 
27 
20 
21 
87 
21 
10 
25 


2,537 

2,004 

016 

4.725 

6.212 

6.980 

12,865 

0.006 

12.150 

17,021 

21,834 

18,237 

40,280 

28.874 

33.690 

56,778 


810 
602 
125 
548 
503 
465 
680 
464 
514 
782 
767 
704 
1,291 
881 
1,251 
2,688 


Totals. 


Nomber.  Tons.     Crews. 


10.742 

1,114 

887 

862 

882 


152 
84 
87 
57 
88 
44 
23 
10 
25 


85,879 
49;  580 
17,609 

122.513 
00.887 
80,605 
67,817  I 
46.054 
57,237 

,32,837  ! 

47,691  > 
i  80.888  . 

33,680 
I  58,778  ' 


46,060 
6^728 
1661 
6^580 
8.866 
8.488 
8.606 
X^ 
1,688 
1.786 
1,»W 

^12 

l.«B 

60i 

l,2Si 

2.608 


79,838 


652  :*277,750  12.564  I 

I  I  ' 


tl5.068   010,208  i  ;82,887 


•With  toUl  borse-power  of  06.040. 

t  These  figures  do  not  include  vessels  under  2  tons  burden,  engaged  in  shore  flaberiea,  not  fuiUwJ 
to  stake  foraaal  entries,  wlilch  numbered  10,250,  with  a  total  measnreoBentof  18,006  tons,  andemnloyiBg 
17,457  men. 

X  Kot  including  hands  employed  exoluaively  for  personal  seirioe  of  passengers,  who  noabersd  2,888. 

THE  FRENCH  FISHERIES. 


A  report  of  considerable  interest  has  appeared  in  the  Journal  Offloiel 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  French  fisheries  daring  the  past  year,  show- 
ing that  they  have  somewhat  declined  in  valne. 

In  1879  the  total  valne  of  the  fisheries  was  $17,615,968,  while  that 
of  1880  was  only  $17,383,534,  a  diminntion  of  $232,434.  Thecanseof  this 
decrease  did  not  lie  in  a  diminntion  of  fish,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fisicfc, 
there  were  canght  in  1880  over  18,742,500  pounds  more  than  in  1879. 
The  very  abundance  of  fish  injured  the  markets,  there  being  very  fbe- 
qnently  such  a  glut  that  the  prices  were  almost  nominal.  In  the  Cher* 
bonrg  arrondissement  there  was  a  decrease  of  $435,570  in  the  herring, 
mackerel,  and  shrimp  fisheries.  In  that  of  Brest  it  was  $1,772,577  in 
fishes  of  all  kinds,  save  and  except  that  of  anchovy ;  in  Lorient,$  714,500, 
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principally  in  prawns  and  sardines*  In  the  arrondissement  of  Boohe- 
fort,  however,  the  sardine  fishery  was  verf  snccessfnl,  resulting  in  an  in- 
crease of  $606,351,  and  in  that  of  Toulon  there  was  a  slight  gain  of 
$467,992  in  shell  fish.  The  deep-sea  fisheries  showed  a  very  decided 
decline. 

While  in  1879  the  cod  fishery  of  Newfoundland  and  of  Iceland  was 
valued  at  $2,949,358,  last  year  it  was  only  $2,658,158,  employing  30 
boats  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  This  falling  off  took  place  princi- 
pally in  Newfoundland,  the  Iceland  fishery  having  been  fairly  good 
although  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  size  of  the  fish  caught  on  the 
east  coast  was  greatly  in  excess  of  that  caught  on  the  west. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  difference  in  the  value  of  the  cod  that  are 
brought  to  market  by  the  Dunkirk  and  Boulogne  fishermen  in  compari- 
son with  what  the  Breton  fishermen  bring,  the  reason  being  that  the 
former  immediately  salt  their  cod  in  barrels,  while  the  latter  only  use 
sea-weed.  The  barrelled  cod  is  not  only  in  better  condition,  but,  if  the 
market  is  extremely  low,  the  holders  can  afford  to  keep  it  longer  than 
that  which  is  only  preserved  in  sea-weed.  The  herring  fishery,  so  far 
as  numbers  went,  was  most  successful  on  the  French  coast,  but  the 
prices  of  the  year  were  ridiculously  low,  being  often  only  at  the  rate 
of  about  29  cents  the  measure,  instead  of  the  ordinary  value  of  77^ 
cents.  The  sardine  appears  to  have  been  most  capricious.  While  it 
was  tolerably  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bochefort,  other  places 
which  are  usually  safe  finds  for  this  fish  were  absolutely  bare.  Oener- 
ally  speaking,  the  Brittany  sardine  fishery  was  a  failure,  and  particu- 
larly at  localities  like  Etet  and  Quiberon,  where  hitherto  it  has  been 
the  source  of  much  profit.  For  the  first  time,  too,  the  sardine  appeared 
in  the  Bay  of  Bourgneuf,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Noirmoutiers,  and 
yielded  a  good  harvest. 

The  money  results,  however,  of  the  sardine  fishery  were  satisfactory 
owing  to  the  high  prices  realized. 

The  fisheries  designated  as  <*all  sorts,''  and  comprising  turbots,  soles, 
salmon,  mullet,  &c.,  were  profitable,  yielding  2,461,538.52  x)Ounds  in 
1880  over  1879,  employing  184  extra  boats. 

That  fishing  as  an  industrial  occupation  ranks  very  high  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  little  decked  vessel  of  25  tons,  belonging  to  the  port 
Croisic,  has  earned  during  the  last  five  years  upwards  of  $14,800,  after 
paying  expenses,  of  which  the  owner  got  $4,684,  or  at  the  rate  of  $940 
per  annum,  a  very  good  interest  for  his  outlay. 

THE  WHEAT  CBOP  OF  1880. 

The  provisional  estimates  sent  m  by  the  pr^fets  of  their  respective 
districts  during  the  six  weeks  following  the  harvest  show  the  total  crop 
of  France  to  be  289,102,381  bushels  of  wheat,  18,729,391  bushels  of  mas- 
lin  (a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye),  and  74,613,727  bushels  of  rye. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  is  about  16.63  bushels  (about 
3.61  bushels  more  than  in  1879) ;  of  maslin  16.30  bushels  (about  3.40 
bushels  more  than  in  1879) ;  and  of  rye  15.88  bushels,  an  increase  of  3.76 
bushels  over  the  yield  of  the  previous  year. 

THE  W^HEAT  CROP  IN  1881. 

Official  returns  have  how  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
to  re,  compiled  from  reports  sent  in  by  the  pr^fets.  The  sowings  consisted 
of  17,635,090  acres,  and  the  yield  was  254,753,152  bushels.  This  was 
13,750,0001es8  than  the  crop  of  1880,  and  rather  under  a  good  average. 
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Daring  the  last  ten  years  the  smallest  crop  was  225,500,000  bushels, 
and  the  largest  365,750,000  in  1874,  which  was  probably  the  best  known 
in  France.  The  average  is  alfcat  275,000,000  bushels,  and  for  a  crop  to 
be  considered  good  it  should  exceed  that  quantity.  The  yield  per  acre 
in  1881  was  nearly  14  bushels.  The  produce  has  increased  considerably 
during  the  last  half  century  from  improved  methods  of  agricnltore. 
Between  1815  and  1825  it  varied  from  5.53  to  14.29  bushels  per  acre. 
The  average  is  now  15.95,  and  in  1874  it  reached  21.30  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

THE  BEET-BOOT  OBOP  OP  1881. 
[Bxtnet  from  OillgiiMil*ii  meMeoger  of  Korember  1, 1B81.] 

The  fean  entertained  for  some  time  past  that  the  jielid  of  beet-root  in  France  wiU 
be  deficient  are  being  confirmed.  In  general  the  weight  per  hectare  is  below  the  an- 
ticipations, especially  in  the  districts  which  were  sown  late,  and  in  which  the  crops 
experienced  great  heat  and  lonff-oontinued  drought.  On  the  other  band,  the  aacelM- 
Tine  qnality  of  the  plant  is  deciaedly  good.  The  density  of  the  Jaioe  obtained  during 
September,  partioulars  for  which  have  been  published,  is  not  creater  than  in  the  cor- 
responding month  last  year,  but  no  opinion  can  be  based  on  this  circumstance,  which 
also  characterized  the  same  month  in  1877,  when  the  season  as  a  whole  proved  a  very 
rich  one.  The  beet  worked  up  since  the  beginning  of  October  has  been  more  ripe, 
and  has  proved  proportionately  richer  In  saccharine  matter  than  the  October  beet 
last  year.  The  reports  from  Belgium  also  speak  favorably  of  the  qualit v  of  the  beet» 
though  there  also  the  plants  are  not  heavy.  In  Germany,  again,  the  yield  of  beet  per 
hectare  will  be  smaller  than  last  year,  but  the  quality  is  eood.  In  Austria* H angary 
growers  appear  to  have  been  specially  nnfortunste,  as  both  quality  and  quantity  are 
aaid  to  be  disappointing.  As  a  whole  the  European  sugar  crop  this  year  appears  to 
be  very  unequal,  and  it  is  still  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  ulti- 
mate result. 

DBSTRUCTIOX  OF  NOXIOUS  INSECTS,  DAKOEROUB  ANIMALS,  AC,  IN  FRANCK. 

[From  OaUgasni**  MeMenger,  Norembsr  1, 1881.] 

In  man^  of  the  departments  of  France  a  law  exists  which  compels  all  the  residents 
of  a  district  to  assist  in  the  destructiou  of  noxious  insects,  while  in  all  a  money  re- 
ward is  offered  for  the  killing  of  dangerous  animals.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  officials  of  a  district,  accompanied  by  the  maire,  to  summon  all  the  inhabitants 
and  their  children  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  raid  on  caterpillars,  and  t-be  slaogfatsr 
of  the  innocent,  but  not  unoffending,  insects  is  often  immense.  The  French  affricol- 
turists  know  very  well  that  it  is  only  by  some  general  effort,  as  is  implied  by  tbe  fact 
that  whole  villages  turn  out  on  the  insect-hunting  days,  that  they  are  enabled  to 
keep  their  enemies  down,  and  the^  willingly  submit  to  a  tax  which  helps  to  rid  them 
of  fiangerous  reptiles  and  other  animals.  For  instance,  the  price  paid  by  the  depart- 
ments for  a  dead  viper  is  25  centimes,  and  last  year  no  fewer  than  3,600  were  killed 
in  Seine-et-Mame  alone,  the  minority  coming  from  the  arrondissement  of  Fontaioe- 
bleau.  By  combination,  and  by  the  offer  of  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  noxious 
animals,  the  French  secure  their  crops,  and  obtain  comparative  safety  for  those  who 
look  after  them,  though  now  and  then  fatal  results  follow  the  bite  of  a  viper. 

THE  WINE  AND  CIDER  CROP  OF  1880,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  1879. 
f  From  the  report  of  the  minietry  of  flmncee.] 

The  wine  crop  of  1880  is  783,485,261  gallons,  nearly  105,000,000  nllons  more  than 
in  1879,  but  it  still  remains  580,800,000  below  the  average  yield  of  the  last  ten  yoan. 

The  exceptionally  severe  winter  of  1879-^80,  the  abundant  rain  in  the  spring,  the 
damage  caused  by  the  hail  in  several  departments,  gave  rise  to  fears  that  the  yield 
might  be  still  less  favorable.  If  this  fear  has  not  been  realized,  it  is  because,  in  the 
departments  where  the  vines  are  only  slightly  attacked  by  the  phylloxera,  the  har- 
vest has  been  very  satisfactory.  In  the  departments  of  Aude,  Haute-Oaronno,  Pv» 
r^n^es-Orientales,  Han te-8a vole,  Tarn,  and  Tam-et-Garonne,  the  crop  has  not  only 
surpassed  that  of  1879,  but  also  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  among  which  flni* 
years  of  exceptional  abundance.  In  the  departments  of  Charsntes*  Hdraolt,  and  tke 
Lot*et-Garonne  the  crop  of  1880  is  slightly  superior  to  that  of  1879^  altlioagh  the 
vines  continue  to  be  senously  exposed  to  tbe  ravages  of  the  phylloxera.    It  ia  the 
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same  in  the  department  of  Ard^che,  Dordogne,  Sa6|Le-et-Loire,  Rhdne,  and  Var.  In 
this  part  of  France  the  actual  yield  is  below  the  decennial  average.  In  addition  to 
the  vioeyardfl  heretofore  attacked,  the  phylloxera  has  this  year  destroyed  about  91,231 
acres  of  vines. 

The  Oidium  (vine  mildew)  still  continaes  destructive  to  th^  vineyards  in  several 
districts. 

According  to  the  information  recelvied,  the  crop  is  of  good  quality,  and,  in  oonse- 
qnence,  the  averi^e  price  of  ordinary  vines  bought  from  the  producer  is  generally 
hi£ber  than  that  of  last  year. 

To  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the  last  two  harvests  the  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries have  been  greater  than  usual. 

The  importation  of  wine,  before  1H78,  did  not  attain  26,400,000  gallons  during  t]|| 
first  eleven  months  of  1880. 

Spain  furnished  the  greater  part  of  these  imports,  amounting  to  35,587,200  gallons 
in  1878,  60,456,000  gallons  in  1879,  and  exceeding  105,600,000  gallons  for  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1880. 

Italy  exported  to  France  in  1878,  5,148,000  gallons;  in  1879,  14,256,000  gallons,  and 
39,600,000  gallons  during  the  first  eleven  mouths  of  18H0.  Moreover,  the  manufacture 
of  raisiu  wine  continues  to  increase ;  the  quanti  ty  of  raisins  imported  in  1878  amounted 
to  65.39.5.890  pounds,  112,455,000  pounds  m  1879,  and  more  than  136,710.000  pounds 
during  tne  fia^eleven  months  of  1880.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  100  pounds  of 
raisins  will  iBbice  35.9  gallons  of  wine. 

The  prodt^^k  of  cider  in  France  is  principally  confined  to  Normandy  and  Brit- 
tanj.  The  yHH  for  1880  was  144,280,990  gallons,  showing  a  decrease  from  that  of 
1879  of  about  60,080,800  gallons,  and  149,212,800  gallons  below  the  average  of  the  last 
ten  years.  This  unfavorable  statement  is  {Principally  owin^,  in  certain  localities,  to 
hailstorms,  which  caused  the  fruit  to  fall  before  its  maturity ;  besides,  the  severity 
of  the  past  winter  has  ii^nred  the  apple  trees  as  well  as  the  vineyards. 

ALCOHOL. 

Production  and  m&vement  during  the  years  ending  September  30,  1879,  and  September  30, 

1880. 


1880.         I        1870. 


Stock  on  baud  at  end  of  precediDg  year '  3,155,218,  3,406,022 

Ib  the  hands  of  boilers  and  distillen:  1 

Prodnoed  from  wines '           108,438  1,834,906 

Prodneed from  farines 8,487,248  6,144,(»4 

Frodooed  from  beets i  «,886,430  I  8,841.016 

Prodnoed  from  molasses 15, « 1 8, 360  ■  15,807,704 

Prodnoed  from  other  snbstanees '          250.094  |  481,946 

ImBortatiODS !  6,225.692  3,702,644 

I>etUTered  for  internal  coDsnmption ,..'  32,001,090  33,504,636 

SxportBtUms I  7,535,858  j  6^198,506 


FRENCH  SAYINGS  BANKS. 

The  returns  published  by  the  ministries  of  agriculture  and  commerce, 
s^nd  of  public  education,  show  that  the  savings  banks  are  rapidly  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  popular  favor  throughout  France;  for  at  the  end 
€>f  last  year  (1880)  the  total  number  of  deposits  was  3,838,427,  as  com- 
j>ared  with  3,497,931  at  the  end  of  1879,  so  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
340,496,  or  nearly  10  per  cent,  while  the  total  of  the  amounts  paid  in 
^vras  t81,119,200,  or  $2,721,600  more  than  in  1879. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  different  savings  banks  had  on  deposit  a 
sum  of  $248,832,000,  this  being  more  than  double  the  sum  which  they 
beld  on  deposit  six  years  ago. 

Concurrently  with  the  ordinary  savings  banks  there  are  the  school  sav- 
ings banks,  which  were  only  instituted  a  few  years  ago,  but  which  also 
i9^em  to  be  doing  well,  for  they  now  exist  in  14,006  different  communes, 
SKiid  302,000  scholars  have  money  on  deposit  in  theDn. 
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TAXES. 

The  direct  taxes  for  the  year  1880  were  assessed  at  a  total  sum  of 
$141,175,760,  of  which  amoant  $129,411,100  were  dae  on  December  31. 
The  sum  received  up  to  that  date  was  $136,351,380,  or  a  snrplos  on  the 
budget  estimate  of  $6,940,280.  The  indirect  taxes  produced  $456,541,200, 
which  was  an  increase  of  $33,961,800  on  the  estimates,  and  of  $21,517,200 
on  the  receipts  of  1879.  The  tax  of  3  per  cent,  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends amounted  to  $7,817,000,  an  excess  of  $501,000  on  the  sum  antici- 
pated. 

The  receipts  of  the  post-office  department  amounted  to  $22,539,200, 
an  increase  over  1879  of  $1,622,400. 

The  sum  received  for  telegraphing  was  $5,155,800,  being  an  increase 
of  $787,800  over  1879. 

PARIS  TAXES. 

The  Paris  municipal  council  has  again  modified  the  incidence  of  the 
tax  on  habitations,  this  time,  however,  making  a  small  re^ktion. 

The  table  of  charges  for  1882  is  as  follows :  Rentals  not^Heeding  400 
francs  ($77.20)  per  annum,  exempt;  from  401  francs  to  599mncs  ($77.40 
to  $115.61),  6^  per  cent.;  600  francs  to  699  francs  ($115.80  to  $134.90), 
7^  per  cent.;  700  francs  to  799  francs  ($135.10  to  $154.20),  8|  per  cent; 
800  francs  to  899  francs  ($154.40  to  $173.51),  9^  percent.;  900  francs  and 
upwards  ($173.70),  lOf  per  cent.  In  1881  the  rate  was  7,  8,  9,  10,  and 
10.77  per  cent. ;  the  reduction  is,  consequently,  one-half  per  cent,  for  all 
rents  excepting  the  highest  category,  in  which  the  difference  is  only  37 
centimes,  or  a  little  more  than  7  cents.  The  mobilier  tax,  as  this  is 
called,  being  an  impSt  de  repartition^  each  commune  has  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  to  make  up  the  total  required  for  the  year.  Probably  the  tax  should 
be  levied  by  a  rate  per  cent,  on  all  rents,  but  a  certain  latitude  is  left  to 
the  municipalities  in  rating  the  tenements  according  to  their  value. 
The  smaller  apartments  are  relieved  or  exempted  in  Paris  by  an  appro- 
priation from  the  octroi  duties,  as  the  law  does  not  permit  any  class  of 
householders  to  be  charged  more  than  the  amount  they  could  pay  were 
the  total  allotted  equally  among  all  the  inhabitants.  The  legislation  • 
on  that  point  is,  however,  rather  vague,  and  for  some  years  the  city  of 
Paris  had  taxed  the  higher  class  of  apartments  beyond  their  due  pro- 
portion in  order  to  behefit  the  smaller  householders,  until  one  of  the  |>er- 
sons  prejudiced  took  the  matter  before  the  law  courts  and  gained  a  ver- 
dict both  in  first  instance  and  on  appeal. 

FOOD  OONSUMBB  IN  PABIS. 

[Bztract  from  Galignuii'a  Hesaenger,  September  28,  1881.] 

Pans  consumes  an  enormonsquantityof  meat  and  drink,  ftndit  is  curions  to  examine  in 
detail  the  victnaling  of  the  capital.  The  meat  eaten  in  Paris  is  divided  into  two  part& 
that  bronght  as  live  stock,  slaughtered  and  cut  np  in  the  Paris  slaugb tor-houses,  sod 
that  cut  np  in  the  provinces,  the  coarse  pieces  of  which  are  eaten  on  the  spot  and  the 
best  forwarded  by  express  train  to  the  Halles,  and  from  there  to  the  batohen'  shops. 
The  slangfater-honses  supply  annually  116,971,000  kilograms  of  beef,  veal,  or  mutton, 
with  2,611,862  kilograms  of  offal ;  14,880,091  kilograms  of  pork,  with  2,444,390  kilo- 
grams  of  offal,  forming  a  total  of  137,000,000  kilograms  of  meat.  Meat  sent  from  the 
provinces  and  ready  to  be  offered  for  sale  is  divided  into  2,139,369  kilograms  of  bnl-eh- 
ers'  meat,  with  720,315  kilograms  of  offal,  and  6,815,966  kilo^ams  of  pork,  2,<M7,S91 
kilograms  of  sausages,  with  352,012  kilograms  of  offal,  foro\mg  a  total  of  12,000,000 
kilograms  of  meat.  According  to  the  last  census  the  population  of  Paris  amounts  to 
1,988,806  inhabitants ;  the  annual  consumption  of  meat  is,  therefoi«t  75  kilocramsper 
inhabitant,  which  seemfe  an  enormous  quantity,  taking  the  number  of  efaildren  into 
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eonaideration ;  bat  to  these  2,000,000  of  inhabitants  moBt  be  added  from  250,0C0  to 
300,000  viaitoTS,  all  provided  as  a  rale  with  good  appetites  and  amateuFS  of  gjood 
joints;  to  them  mnst  also  be  added  a  unmber  of  Parisians  who  live  in  the  ontskirts, 
and  prefer  bnyini;  their  meat  in  Paris  on  account  of  its  superior  qnality.  There  are 
1,245  batchers  in  Paris,  emploviug  4,000  assistants,  aud  their  business  amounts  to  be- 
tween 160,000,000  francs  and  200,000,000  francs  a  year.  The  Parisian  bntoher  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  batchers  in  the  world ;  he  displajrs  real  talent  in  the  cutting  and 
aUcing  of  the  joints.  A  good  d^p^oeur,  or  outter-up,  is  the  most  important  man  in  a 
butcher's  shop ;  he  earns  from  8  to  10  francs  a  day ;  an  ordinary  cutter  gets  from  5  to 
€  francs,  which  are  very,  high  wages,  considering  that  all  butchers'  assistants  are 
boarded  by  the  house.  The  Dooks  of  the  Parisian  butchers  are  kept  by  women,  who 
receive  from  80  to  100  francs  per  month,  with  board.  The  Parisian  butchers'  shops 
open  every  day  at  6  a.  m.  and  close  at  6  p.  m. ;  they  receive  the  meat  during  the  night, 
and  they  are  closed  only  one  day  in  the  year — on  Good  Friday.  Next  to  the  meat 
comes  the  fish,  which  is  also  consumed  in  great  quantities  in  Paris.  The  Halies  dis- 
pose every  year  of  25,724,414  kilograms  of  fresh  fish,  3,784,007  kilograms  of  oysters,  and 
1,154,426  kilograms  of  salt  or  smoked  fish.  Poultry  of  all  SorU  amounts  to  586,263 
kilograms,  and  truffled  animals  to  132,148  kilograms.  The  number  of  eggs  consumed 
amounts  to  255,613  kilograms.  France  possesses  40,000,000  heus,  which  produce  an- 
nually over  4,000, 000, 00<J  of  ej?gs,  which,  at  6  centimes  apiece,  produce  240,000,000  francs 
a  year.  A  great  quantity  of  fine  poultry  is  sent  to  England,  to  Madrid,  to  Rome,  and 
even  to  St.  Petersburg;  the  exportation  of  eggs  to  England  is  also  an  important 
source  of  revenue.  There  are  besides  300,000,000  francs  worth  of  ordinary  poultry, 
and  100,000,000  francs  worth  of  geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  &c,  Paris  consumes  every 
year  4,500,000  kilograms  of  butter,  and  1,127,000  kilograms  of  oil,  15,267,000  kilograms 
of  salt,  950  hectoliters  of  pickles,  4,500,000  kilograms  of  dry  cheeses,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  ft-esh  ones,  and  9,000,000  kilograms  of  grapes,  the  consamption  of  other  fruits 
being  still  greater.  To  wash  all  this  food  down,  Paris  receives  every  year  4,229,000 
hectoliters  of  wine  in  casks,  22,324  hectoliters  of  superior  wines  in  bottles,  123,111 
hectoliters  of  alcohol,  268,130  hectoliters  of  beer,  and  68,989  hectoliters  of  cider. 


CUSTOMS  DTTTIES. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  sources,  and  the  amount  of  duties 
collected  by  the  French  customs  administration  during  1879  and  1880 : 


Sonroee. 


1879. 


1680. 


Impart  dnties 

Export  dntlM 

Taxes  for  statistics 
"SmrintUfa  duties.. 
Mories 

Total 

Salt  tax 

Onmd  total... 


$58,044.228  00 

90.203  60 

1, 297, 766  40 

1.406  040  20 

713.371  00 


62.072,109  20 
8.600.974  40 


66,672,173  60 


$66,239,470  80 

103,554  40 

1,801,161  40 

1.446.252  60 

744. 661  20 


68. 835, 105  40 
3.658,718  40 


73,488,818  80 


STTMMABT  07  COMMEBCIAL  BSPOBTS  OP  UNITED   STATES   CONSULAR 

OFFICERS  IN  FRANCE. 


The  following  presents  a  review  of  the  reports  upon  commerce,  navi- 
gation, and  matters  of  general  interest  from  United  States  consular  of- 
flcers  which  have  pass^  under  my  observation  during  the  past  year: 

Bordeaux. — ^Consul  George  W.  Boosevelt  reports  the  total  value  of 
imports  of  <^ general  commerce"  for  the  year  1880  to  be  $75,262,732.35; 
of  *' special  commerce"  $63,262,945.26;  and  the  amount  of  duties  col- 
lected, $5,584,775.42.  The  total  value  of  exports  for  the  same  period 
was  for  ^'  general  commerce"  $66,999,848.41,  and  for  "  special  commerce" 
$59,482,737.93.  The  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for 
the  year  ended  September  30,  1881,  amounted  to  $4,325,630.63,  and 
for  the  preceding  year  to  $4,492,037.7S)  showing  a  decrease  for  1881  of 
$166,407.10. 
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Haysk. — The  declared  value  of  exports  from  this  district  io  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 1881,  was  $1,343,867^, 
which,  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  exhibits  a  decrease  of 
$1,205,044.26,  or  a  little  more  than  47  per  cent. 

Mabseillss. — The  annual  report  from  this  consulate  shows  an  in- 
crease of  trade  at  that  port,  owing  greatly  to  the  assumption  by  the  Trans- 
atlantic Company  of  the  mail  service  between  Marseilles  and  Algeria, 
and  the  putting  on  of  several  new  steamers  to  run  from  Marseilles  to 
different  ports  of  the  Mediterranean;  but,  independently  of  this,  the 
increase  on  the  amount  of  gxMds  transported  by  other  ships  reached  the 
amount  of  150,313  tons,  viz,  136,249  tons  for  imports,  and  14,064  tons, 
only  for  exports.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  report  referred  to,  that  the 
amount  of  tonnage  under  Freuch  flag  was  considerably  less  than  during 
tiie  preceding  year.  The  law  recently  passed  in  the  French  Chambers 
granting  liberal  premiums  and  bounties  to  French  ship-owners  does 
not  seem  to  have  much  improved  their  shipping  interests  at  this  port. 

The  grain  trade  with  the  United  States  has,  to  some  extent,  fallen 
off,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ports  of  Havre,  Bordeaux,  and  others 
offer  better  facilities  as  regards  cost  of  transportation. 

The  remarks  on  cotton,  silk,  wool,  and  wine  will  be  found  interesting 
to  those  engaged  in  tiiese  trades. 

The  total  decrease  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1881,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $1,392,557.45. 

Namtes. — Mr.  Giffbrd,  commercial  agent,  says  that,  with  the  exception 
of  grain,  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  ports  of  the  Loire 
continues  to  be  carried  on  indirectly,  for  the  most  pari,  via  Havre  and 
Bordeaux. 

The  declared  exports  from  Nantes  to  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1881,  amounted  to  $244,833,  showing  an  increase 
over  the  year  1880  of  $45,461. 

The  quantity  of  grain  imported  from  the  United  States  during  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1881,  was  very  important^  while  that  of  other  ar- 
ticles was  small.  There  are  no  means  of  obtaining  exact  statistics  of 
American  goods  entered  at  other  ports  and  afterwards  brought  to 
Nantes  for  sale.  Among  American  articles  in  this  market  may  befonnd 
canned  goods,  lard,  salt  beef,  petroleum,  sewing-machines,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  agricultural  and  other  machinery,  and  a  few  other  articles 
not  specified. 

Mr.  Giffbrd  states  that  there  are  very  few  ports  of  the  civilized  world 
where  general  American  commerce  is  so  poorly  developed  as  in  this 
part  of  France,  which,  he  thinks,  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  consarva- 
tism  of  the  Bretons,  but  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  systematic  opposi- 
tion to  American  trade  on  the  part  of  powerful  local  interests. 

Wheat. — Owing  to  the  abundant  harvest  in  France,  there  is  not  moch 
demand  for  American  grain.  The  last  cargoes  brought  to  St.  Nasairs 
remained  for  some  time  unsold,  and  were  finally  reshipped  to  Holland. 
It  is,  however,  anticipated  that  in  January  the  stock  of  nati\e  grain 
will  be  so  far  diminished  that  importations  will  recommence. 

Sardines. — For  the  year  ended  September  30, 1881,  the  exports  of  this 
article  amounted  to  $167,209,  being  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  exports 
from  this  x>ort  to  the  United  States. 

It  seems  that  the  greater  part  of  the  sardines  from  Nantes  are  pur- 
chased and  shipped  by  dealers  at  Havre  and  Bordeaux,  thus  awelling 
the  trade  of  those  cities  at  the  expense  of  that  of  Nantes. 

American  pork.^The  prohibitory  measures  against  the  importations 
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of  this  article  into  France,  and  the  conseqaent  high  prices,  is  the  cause 
of  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  except  with  an  interested 
class  which  is  in  that  locality  nmnerous  and  powerful.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  reports  that  no  case  of  diseased  American  pork  has  been  re- 
ported daring  the  last  three  years  in  that  part  of  France, 

EouEN.—- Consul  Bhodes,  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  ^,  1861,  says  of  the  cotton  industry  of  Bouen,  that  it  is  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  presented  in  his  report  of  one  year  ago.  The  only 
new  feature  is  the  hope  of  a  revival  through  the  making  of  a  new  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  French  Government  ex- 
pects to  fix  a  tarifif  of  10  per  cent,  on  cotton  goods  of  British  manu- 
facture. 

The  resident  director  of  the  British  company  which  has  constructed 
the  tram  ways. in  Calais  has  informed  Mr.  Bhodes  that  the  cars  which 
were  put. on  the  track  at  the  commencement  of  the  running  were  pro- 
cured in  the  Cnited  States,  and  that  he  considered  thdm  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  made  in  England  or  France,  in  the  way  of  light- 
ness, flexibility,  and  toughness ;  but  that  the  excessive  duty  has  since, 
and  will  hereafter,  prevent  the  company  from  making  any  more  pur- 
chases in  America. 

The  Tramway  Company  in  Bouen  (also  British),  in  order  to  avoid  the 
heavy  duty  thereon,  import  their  car- wheels  irom  America  through 
England.  The  first  lot  brought  over  were  found  very  superior,  but 
complaints  have  been  made  about  the  last  imported,  and  an  opinion 
has  been  expressed  that  if  the  American  manufacturers  are  not  careful 
to  send  a  good  article  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  trade. 

An  American  horseshoe,  light,  durable,  and  of  superior  quality  of 
iron,  has  been  introduced  here  by  the  British  Tramway  Company,  and  in 
time  will  probably  come  into  general  use.  The  same  company  largely 
feed  their  horses  on  Americar  com  mixed  with  oats  and  cut  hay,  and 
no  animals  doing  hard  work  are  infi  ner  condition.  As  this  manner  of 
feeding  is  more  economical  than  the  prevalent  one,  it  will  be  adopted 
as  soon  as  the  prejudice  against  com  is  removed- 

A  portion  of  American  machinery  imported  here  continues  t>o  come 
by  way  of  England  to  avoid  heavier  duties. 

La  Bochelle. — The  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  to 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881,  amounted 
to  $l,8iN),556.30,  showing  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
$148,786.17. 

Reports  received  at  the  consulate-general  give  a  decided  increase  in 
ship-building  at  that  port,  also  that  the  general  industries  of  that  city 
are  gradually  increasing,  among  which  may  be  classed  the  manufacture 
of  <^ briquettes,"  a  con;;lomeration  of  coal-dust  and  coal-tar,  tne  latter 
being  the  refuse  of  gas-works;  this  article  of  fuel  is  becoming  very 
X>opular  in  France  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  convenient  form  for 
handling.  Lumber  has  also  become  an  iuiportant  article  of  commerce, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  recently  modern  improvements  of  machinery  for 
sawing  of  same  have  been  put  into  operation.  Other  manufactures  will 
undoubtedly  spring  up,  having  as  an  incentive  to  increased  exertion 
the  success  of  the  other  industries  recently  established. 

The  new  and  commodious  harbor  now  in  course  of  construction  at 
La  Palice,  near  the  old  harbor  at  La  Bochelle,  has  an  influence  for  good 
upon  the  general  busiuess  of  that  city.  This  new  harbor  has  led  to 
projected  lines  of  railway  to  the  interior  of  France,  and  it  may  be  safely 
predicted  that  La  Bochelle  will,  in  the  near  future,  compete  successfully 
in  commercial  importance  with  many  of  her  neighboring  seaport  cities. 

Cognac. — Mr.  Smith,  consular  agent  at  this  place,  furnisher  anJntgij- 
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esting  report  upon  the  commerce  of  his  district.  He  dwells  at  consider- 
able length  upon  the  brandy  trade  of  that  locality,  the  adulteration  of 
the  article,  and  the  caases  which  lead  to  it.  He  also  inves  a  valuable 
report  upon  the  paper  manufactories  of  Cognac,  and  its  commercial  im- 
portance  to  the  United  States,  which  I  believe  has  never  before  been 
rei)orted.  This  portion  of  his  report  is  well  worth  perusal,  especially 
by  our  paper  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  who  will  undoubtedly 
gain  much  valuable  information  from  it. 

Limoges. — The  trade  of  this  district  may  be  divided  into  five  classes: 
1st,  porcelain  trade;  2d,  wine  and  liquors;  3d.  ladies' shoes ;  4thy  wrap- 
ping paper,  and  5th,  gloves,  and  leather  for  gloves. 

The  manufacture  of  porcelain  is  by  far  the  most  important  industry 
of  export  of  this  district,  showing,  during  the  last  year,  a  valuation  of 
about  $3,000,000  exported  to  the  United  States,  South  America,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Kussia  (Egypt  and  Turkey  being,  as 
a  general  rule,*  an  inferior  article),  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  United 
Stotes  import  annually  nearly  or  quite  as  much  as  all  the  others  com- 
bined. Mr.  Jouhannaud,  in  his  report,  gives  a  very  good  description  of 
the  decorative  art  of  painting  upon  porcelain  ;  how  the  schools  for  this 
purpose  are  established,  managed,  &c. 

Liqueurs  and  wines. — This  trade  he  rei)orts  as  being  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  gives  many  interesting  statistics  re^utling  the  same, 
which  the  limits  of  this  report  will  not  admit  of  repetition. 

The  manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes  in  leather  and  cloth  has  resulted 
satisfactorily  to  the  manufacturers,  who  find  a  ready  market  in  Paris 
and  in  other  large  cities  in  France.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
manufacturers  have  extended  their  trade  to  Switzerland  and  Spain  with 
good  results,  and  which  bid  fair  to  become  more  important  in  future, 
and  to  extend  to  other  countries.  This  branch  of  industry,  new  to  this 
district,  may  be  estimated  for  the  last  year  at  about  $1,000,000. 

The  manufacture  of  wrapping  and  other  kinds  of  paper  in  this  dis- 
trict shows  well  for  that  industry. 

Gloves  and  glove  leather. — Of  these  little  is  exported  direct  from  this 
district  to  the  United  States.  The  dressing  or  tanning  of  goat  and 
lamb  skins,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  unite  softness  with  so- 
lidity, and  are  mostly  sold  in  France.  The  largest  quantity  is  used  on 
the  spot  by  local  glovers,  who  dispose  of  their  g^)ds  principally  in  Paris. 

Under  the  head  of  agriculture  little  is  to  be  said,  except  that  the 
crops  generally  fall  below  the  average  of  the  previous  year. 

Lyons.— Consul  Peixotto  informs  me  that  his  annual  report  will  not 
be  completed  until  some  time  in  January,  as  he  is  waiting  for  unpub- 
lished statistics  which  are  necessary  in  making  a  comprehensive  report. 
The  declared  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1881,  amounted  to  $10,585,648.66,  showing  a  de- 
crease of  $1,120,221.96,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

NiOB. — ^The  declared  exi>orts  from  this  consulate  to  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1881,  peached  the  sum  of  $63,630.99, 
a  decrease  of  $26,097.60,  as  compared  with  1880. 

Bheims. — ^Declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1881,  amounted  to  $2,812,283.44, 
showing  an  increase  of  $494,689.72  over  the  year  1880. 

St.  Etienne. — ^The  declared  exports  from  this  commercial  agency  for 
the  year  ended  September  30, 1881,  amounted  to  $1,750,837.17,  \mng  a 
decrease  of  $306,568.01  as  compared  with  1880. 

GEORGE  WALKEB, 

Consul-Oeneral. 

United  States  Gonsxtlate-Gekbbal,  Digitized  by  CjOOQ le 
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ST.  GALLE. 

Report  hy  Commercial  Ageiit  I>e  Zeyk\ 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

St  Galle,  October  25, 1881. 

DESCRIPTION   OF  CONSULAR  DISTRICT. 

Ill  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  consular  re<;:ulation8,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report. 

The  consular  district  of  St.  Galle  embraces  the  northeastern  part  of 
Switzerland,  and  forms  a  triangle,  one  side  of  which  rests  upon  the  Lake 
of  Constance ;  the  other  side  is  formed  by  tlie  river  Rhine,  from  the 
place  where  it  empties  into  the  said  lake,  traced  back  to  its  source  in 
the  Orisons,  and  the  third  runs  from  there  on  an  imaginary  line  to  the 
far-famed  "  Fall  of  the  Rhine,"  near  Schaffhausen.  The  superficies  of 
this  triangle  include  the  entire  cantons  of  St.  Galle,  Appenzell,  and 
Thurgovie,  and  also  a  part  of  the  Orisons  and  Glaris,  which  is  natu- 
rally brought  about  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  predominating  industry 
and  its  connection  with  the  center  of  commerce  at  St.  Galle.  This  dis- 
trict has  an  area  of  about  eleven  thousand  kilometers,  and  the  number 
of  Its  inhabitants  amounts  to  a  little  over  half  a  million. 

While  the  southern  part  (the  oberland  of  St.  Galle)  constitutes  a 
strongly  pronounced  high-mountain  region  interspersed  with  deep  val- 
leys, the  northern  part  is  a  fertile,  hilly  country;  but  the  industrious 
habits  and  active  life  are  extending  every  where,  even  so  far  up  into  the 
mountains;  they  are  greatly  assisted  by  rich  water-powers  and  excel- 
lent means  of  communication. 

As  regards  the  formation  of  the  soil,  character  of  the  people,  political 
aspects,  industry,  agriculture,  and  the  proportionate  thriftiness  in  gen- 
eral, this  consular  district  offers  a  picture  of  many  more  colors  than 
any  other  in  Switzerland,  and  it  would  therefore  be  very  difficult  to 
properly  deal  with  all  the  circumstances  in  the  narrow  limits  of  an 
annual  report.  For  said  reasons  I  will  restrict  myself  to  that  which 
can  be  of  especial  commercial  interest  to  the  Fnited  States,  and  will 
first  report  upon  the  chief  branch  of  industry: 

MACHINE  EMBROIDERY. 

St  Galle  is  the  crjidle  of  the  machine  embroidery.  The  first  embroid- 
ery machines  were  established  here  fifty  years  ago,  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years  they  were  so  fav  improved  as  to  furnish  a  current  arti- 
cle which  could  be  readily  sold  at  the  market.  The  center  of  this  in- 
dustry and  export  trade  has  remained  here,  though  it  has  extended 
itself  daring  the  last  ten  years  over  this  whole  consular  district  and  the 
Vorarlberg  (Austria). 

In  1853,  when  the  export  of  the  machine  embroideries  to  the  Unite<l 
States  was  beginning,  not  even  100  machines  were  existing;  in  1872 
the  number  of  them  was  already^  grown  to  0,300,  in  1876  to  9,900,  and 
at  the  end  of  1880  it  reached  about  15,000.     With  these  15,000  machines— 
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of  which  (liiiiiig  the  summer  of  1880,  13,000,  during  the  spring  of  1881 
only  10,000,  ami  iu  August,  1881,  again  13,000,  were  working — there 
could  be  furnished  every  week  over  a  million  of  francs'  worth  of  ^oods; 
one-half  of  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  was  consumed  in  the  United 
States. 

What  enormous  quantities  of  machine  embroidery  are  ]»roduced  in 
many  parts  of  East  Switzerland  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  for 
insUioce,  in  Under  Toggenburg,  of  1,000  iulmbitants,  188  are  actively 
engaged  iu  this  branch  of  industry;  in  Old  Toggenburg,  134,  iu  Up|>er 
Toggenburg,  113,  in  the  Upper  Rhine  Valley,  160,  and  so  on ;  even  in 
the  fertile  agricultural  districts  of  the  canton  of  Thurgovie  there  are  70 
to  80  manufacturers  of  machine  embroidery. 

The  entire  capital  which  is  invested  in  the  embroidery  machines  of 
East  Switzerland  and  the  buildings  necessary  for  them,  is  estimated  to 
amount  to  50,000,000  of  francs. 

While  until  about  a  year  ago  the  machines  were  only  pnt  up  in  large 
buildings  and  manufacturing  establishments,  the  opposite  tendency  in 
now  apparently  preraling,  since  many  machines  have  been  removed  from 
the  factories  and  are  at  present  established  iu  private  dwelling  houses. 

The  single  machines  are  not  under  the  "  factory  law,"  and  the  em 
broiderer  can  daily  work  as  many  hours  as  he  pleases,  and  can  besidesi 
employ  children  under  fourteen  years  as  "threaders"  at  lower  wages^ 
which  is  not  allowed  here,  and  the  eleven  hours'  utmost  dui-atiou  of 
daily  work  is  rigorously  complied  with,  as  prescribed  by  said  *•  factory 
laws."  Thus  the  machine  embroidery  will  by  and  by  become  a  task  of 
house  industry  and  lose  more  and  more  the  character  of  manufactur- 
ing industry.  This  is  a  point  of  an  importance  not  to  be  undervaluMl, 
for  as  house  industry  the  embroidery  can  still  exist  even  at  quite  low 
wages,  at  which,  for  example,  the  owner  of  a  fa<itory  would-be  ruined  ; 
by  which  means  a  long  lasting  is  secured  to  the  embroidery  manufact- 
ure under  all  circumstances;  but  with  the  handsome  prolits,  which  the 
machine  embroidery  realized  formerly,  it  is  now  all  over,  because  in  con- 
sequence of  the  always  more  frequently  occurring  splits  and  divisiou8 
in  the  manufacture,  whereby  the  machines  are  divided  among  an  increas- 
ing  number  of  proprietors  who  rely  for  their  living  upon  the  immediate 
earnings  of  the  day,  the  export  houses  can  profit  of  every  little  stag- 
nancy to  reduce  the  wages,  raise  the  stitch-prices;  thus  in  October  and 
November,  1880,  the  wages  stood  for:  4-4  range  of  width,  3i  aune,  42 
centimes  per  100  stitches ;  5--4  range  of  width,  3J  aune  35  centimes  i>er 
100  stitches;  6-4  range  of  width,  3J  aure  31  centimes  per  100  stitchea. 
In  consequence  of  the  n)ean while  prevailing  overproduction  and  the 
great  overloading  of  the  American  market  with  cheap  goods,  the  wageii 
fell  in  February  and  March  of  this  year  by  2  to  4,  and  for  coarser  articles 
even  by  6  to  8  centimes,  whereby  the  manufacturers  working  by  the  100 
stitches,  and  not  on  their  their  own  designs,  ran  machines  with  a  lo^is,  if 
they  did  not  prefer  to  let  them  stand  altogether  idle,  and  many  uf  theoi 
chose  the  latter  course  until  in  August  and  September  the  wageis  were 
rising  by  degrees  to  39-40  for  4-4  to  35-36  for  5-4  and  to  31-32  fur  0-4; 
fine  specialties,  with  quite  short  time  of  delivery,  stand  somewhat  better, 
but  nevertheless  neither  the  manufacturers  nor  the  workmen  are  to  lie 
envied  at  pi*esent. 

As  the  manufacturer  who  is  not  working  on  his  own  de^^igu  must 
deduct  from  the  above-quoted  prices,  besides  the  wages  of  the  embruid> 
erer,  and  the  interest  of  his  ca[>ital,  the  expenses  for  cambric,  cotton 
yarn,  needles,  lights,  and  heating,  it  only  remains  to  him  the  small  gain 
of,  say,  100  to  300  francs  per  year  for  a  machine;  and  the  embroid- 
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«rer,  wbo  lias  also  to  pay  liis  threader,  which  costs  him  from  1,50  to>2 
francs  per  day,  cannot  pat  his  pure  yearly  profit  any  higher  than 
"900  to  1,200  francs,  as  the  latter  figure  can  onl^^  be  attained  by  very 
skillful  and  a  saperior  workman ;  but  if  the  embroiderer  possesses  a 
machine  in  his  house  and  can  use  the  members  of  his  family  for  thread- 
ing, he  can  earn  therewith  a  tolerably  good  subsistence. 

Most  of  the  machines  are  occupied  on  white  cotton  embroidery;  the 
•colored  one  has  nearly  totiilly  disappeared ;  also,  the  silk  embroidery  is 
not  so  strongly  represented  as  it  was  some  years  ago,  as  at  present  only 
about  500  machines  are  working  exclusively  on  this  article.  Instead  of 
that  a  new,  rather  important  article,  has  come  into  use,  viz,  the  embroid- 
ery on  tulle,  whereby  very  handsome  lace  imitations  are  produced.  This 
specialty  employs  at  present  a  great  many  machines,  and  is  capable  of 
great  development,  but  excellent  embroiderers  and  a  very  careful  treat- 
ment are  indispensable.  These  lace  imitations  were,  for  some  time  past, 
executed  by  the  ^'  Grobli"  machine,  which  is  working  a  great  deal  faster 
than  the  ordinary  embroidery  machine,  as  it  embroiders  the  yarn  directly 
ih>m  the  spooL  It  is  moved  by  water  or  steam  power,  and  thus  accom- 
plishes in  a  given  time  a  far  greater  number  of  stitches. 

Another  quit^e  new  specialty  is  the  "  Valdemia,"  a  very  handsome 
combination  of  embroidery  and  lace.  These  new  articles  of  dress-trim- 
ming will  especially  be  used  next  year  by  the  American  fashion. 

Iti8  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  crisis  in  the  machine  embroidery, 
-which  lasted  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  July,  has  proved 
to  be  of  real  advantage,  bringing  to  light  new  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  this  branch  of  business.  The  machines  were  corrected ;  man- 
ufacturers and  designers  made  great  efforts  to  produce  something  new 
and  always  tasteful  designs,  and  the  embroiderers  had  especially  to  un- 
dergo a  strict  control  that  they  should  furnish  good  and  solid  work. 
Never  since  the  existence  of  the  ma^^hine-embroidery  was  this  control 
«io  rigorously  enforced  as  it  was  the  case  last  summer  and  it  is  still  now, 
and  there  never  was  such  beautiful  work  executed  as  is  to-day,  for 
which  the  8t.  Galle  manufacturer  deserves  a  great  credit. 

A  number  of  embroidery  machines  were  broken  up  here  some  time 
ago  and  taken  to  the  United  States,  where  they  are  now  set  to  work. 
Among  others,  a  8t.  Galle  manufacturer  set  out  the  end  of  September 
for  New  York  with  ten  machines.  As  there  are  every  now  and  then  new 
machines  shipped  over  by  the  Swiss  mechanical  workshops,  and  as  many 
•embroiderers  emigrate,  the  prospect  lies  near  that  this  fine  branch  of 
industry  will  gradually  extend  itself  to  the  United  States.  That  such 
X>erapective  is  not  altogether  to  the  fancy  of.  the  St.  Galle  commission 
or  mannfacturing  houses  may  well  bo  imagined.  Such  translocation  of 
<embroidery  machines  does  not,  however,  only  happen  to  the  United 
States;  they  go  in  all  directions,  and  are  especially  wanted  in  Italy, 
Knssia,  but  more  particularly  in  France,  where  they  are  exclusively 
managed  by  stitchers  of  Ea^t  Switzerland.  This  is  undoubtedly  done 
in  order  to  evade  the  paying  of  high  duties  which  the  neighboring  coun- 
triw»  lay  on  the  ready  ware.  As  at  present  there  are  no  more  new  em- 
broidery machines  requisite  for  supplying  the  current  demand,  and  none 
will  therefore  be  mounted  in  East  Switzerland,  the  superfluous  number, 
4imounting  to  about  3,000  pieces,  may,  without  auy  inconvenience  for 
the  Swiss  industry,  be  sold  out.  The  price  of  the  embroidery  machine 
has  fallen  enormously  in  the  course  of  this  year.  While  a  good  new  ma- 
■chine  cx>st,  a  few  years  ago,  2,400  francs,  and  even  last  autumn  1,800 
to  2,<KK)  francs  (payable  in  three  installments,  one- third  when  the  machine 
is  ordered;  second,  at  its  delivery;  and  tliird,  in  three  or  six  months) 
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one  can  buy  today,  and  almost  new,  second-hand  machines  at  from  80O 
to  1,000  francs.  Oneoften  sees  in  the  newspapers  abeady-ased  machinei^ 
offered  for  sale  at  from  300  to  600  francs.  Competent  enterprisers 
can  always  make  a  very  good  business  out  of  buying  up  old  machines* 
and,  after  some  repair  and  cleansing,  exporting  them  to  foieign  markets. 
Several  mechanical  workshops  are  arranged  especially  for  the  manu- 
facture of  embroidery  machines,  and  they  are  so  thoroughly  organized 
as  to  be  able  to  furnish  oue  or  two  complete  sets  of  machines  per  day : 
they  are  at  present  particularly  busy  with  the  transformation  of  the  old 
ones  into  new,  improved  systems,  which  are  considered  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  further  development  of  the  industry;  they  only  will 
be  brought  out  when  the  projected  patent  law,  carried  into  effect,  will 
afford  them  the  desired  protection. 

COARSE  EMBROIDERY. 

The  chain-stitch,  or  coarse  embroidery,  has  its  home,  besides  the  city 
of  St.  Galle,  especially  in  the  foremost  part  of  the  canton  of  Appenzell 
(in  Heiden,  Wolfhalden,  Walzenhauseu,  &c.),  as  well  as  in  the  Under 
Khine  Valley,  and  it  is  grown  nearly  everywhere  to  be  a  house-industry. 
At  present  it  is  mostly  manufactured  with  the  thoroughly  performing 
(one-needled)  "Bonnaz"  machine ;  the  similar  "Comely''  system  is  also 
much  employed,  while  the  old  "  Schatz"  system  is  but  rarely  used  to-day. 
The  total  number  of  those  machines  in  this  eutire  district  amounts  to  a 
little  over  1,200 ;  but  1,350  more  machines  are  kept  busy  in  the  Vorad- 
berg  (Austria),  and  300  in  the  adjacent  districts  of  Germany,  by  the  St. 
Galle  manufacturers.  According  to  the  federal  customs  tables,  there 
were  during  1880  more  than  4,000  double  quintals  of  cambric  and  cotton, 
to  be  embroidered  upon,  passing  the  frontier  to  the  said  "limitrophe" 
countries ;  there  are  also  a  few  thousand  embroiderers  working  without 
machine,  on  hook  crochet ;  very  few  chain-stitch  macliiues  areat  present 
mounted  with  more  than  one  needle. 

This  active  branch  of  industry,  With  which  the  women  busy  them- 
selves nearly  exclusively,  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  stores,  por- 
tieres, curtains,  covers,  &c.,  not  only  in  chain-stitch,  but  also  in  combi- 
nation with  application,  long-stitch,  moss-stitch,  on  muslin,  tulle,  gaipnre. 
linen,  &c.,  in  white  and  colored ;  the  productions  are  veiy  nnraeroos  in 
kind  and  have  much  improved  in  style  during  the  last  year. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  St.  Galle  began,  in  the  summer  of  188U. 
to  organize  an  exhibition  of  the  chain-stitch  embroidery,  to  stimnlate 
improvements  in  their  manufacture,  and  although  among  the  many 
wonderful' designs  there  were  some  fine  specimens  produced  also  by 
the  drawing  class  maintained  by  said  chamber  of  commerce,  the  fiivt 
prizes  were  nevertheless  won  by  French  designs  from  Paris,  Tarare,  &c. 
Whilst  the  same  design  did  obtain  still  many  onlers  throughout  the 
whole  year,  the  change  of  fashion  has  of  late  taken  hold  of  this  branch  as 
well,  so  that  manufacturers  and  designers  only  can  get  orders  worth 
having  if  they  can  offer  every  week  a  new  and  pleasing  design  of  some 
effect. 

As  in  the  machine  embroidery,  the  imitation  Swiss  embroideries  s<> 
makes  the  Nottingham  embroidery  the  strongest  competition  to  St.  Galle 
commission  houses  and  the  manufacturers  of  woven  curtains.  Happily 
for  the  St.  Galle  industry  the  United  States  are  giving  again,  since  the 
last  two  years,  more  attention  to  the  Swiss  coarse  embroidery,  as  they 
may  well  do  so,  because  really  St.  Galle  furnishes  now  in  chainstitcL 
just  as  tasteful  and  solidly  executed  articles  as  Tarare.^ 
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Wages, — The  wage«  for  the  work  iii  this  branch  are  not  easily  fixed, 
1>ecau8e  the  designs  are  very  different;  an  industrious  woman  can  earn 
1  to  2  francs  per  day  on  the  machine  and  about  70  centimes  while  work- 
ing with  hooks ;  in  the  villages,  where  the  manufactories  are  situated, 
the  cutting  out  of  aiiplication  work  is  given  out  to  larger  children  and 
to  women,  who,  if  beside  the  housework  they  do  not  also  make  a  very 
good  gain,  are  at  least  well  occupied,  generally  working  until  towards 
midnight,  and  many  a  family  of  three  and  four  persons  contrives  by 
these  means  to  earn  daily,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  nightly,  1  to  2  francs. 

FIxNE   HAND   EMBROIDERY. 

The  fine  hand  embroidery,  which  is  produced  especially  in  the  can- 
ton of  Appenzell  (Innerhoden),  has  made  great  progress  in  the  course  of 
this  year  and  gained  much  in  expansion;  the  number  of  the  male  and 
female  embroiderers,  which  was,  some  years  ago,  reduced  to  a  few  hun- 
dreds, has  grown  now  again  to  about  3,000 ;  there  are  among  them  artist- 
ically educated  working  women ;  the}'  get,  according  to  their  ability,  1  to 
2  francs  per  day.  Most  of  these  articles  are  sent  to  France  for  the  fine 
magazines  at  Paris ;  the  export,  however,  to  other  countries,  and  the 
trade  especially  with  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Slates  of  America,  has  considerably  prospered.  This,  so  to  say,  artisti- 
cal  branch  of  industry  is,  at  all  events,  capable  of  further  development, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  prosper  more  and  more,  for  the  manufacturers  and 
exporters  who  are  fostering  it  now  are  managing  this  business  very 
cleverly ;  they  are  definitively  refusing  every  work  which  has  the  least 
defect  of  execution  and  only  accept  irreproachable  pieces.  In  the  course 
of  this  year  several  objects  worthy  to  be  held  up  as  models  in  the  history 
of  fine  arts,  destined  for  princely  outfits,  were  executed  by  the  skillful 
hand  of  the  Interrhoden  women  of  the  canton  of  Appenzell. 

SPINNING. 

The  spinning  is  especially  at  home  in  the  southern  part  of  this  con- 
sular district  (Sarganserland),  where  the  numerous  mountain  rivulets 
furnish  strong  water-powers;  thus  there  is  in  Fiums  an  establishment 
Fanning  77,000  spindles,  in  Mels  another  with  43,000,  a  similar  one  in 
Muy,  in  Jura  also  one  with  43,000,  in  Uttznach  with  34,000;  in  the  Tog- 
^enbnrg  the  spinning  establishment  Butchuyl  has  20,000  spindles;  the 
^t.  Georgen  establishment,  near  St.  Galle,  turns  26,000;  the  Soren- 
thal,  near  Oopan,  11,000;  and  there  are  in  the  canton  of  Thurgau  sev- 
eral from  10,000  to  16,000  spindles  strong;  these  were  steadily  employed 
daring  the  whole  year,  though  they  had  to  content  themselves  with  a 
very  moderate  gain,  for  so  long  as  the  cotton  market  is  in  the  hands  of 
speculators  the  Swiss  spinners  cannot  very  well  reckon  up  large  profits. 
It  is  lucky  for  the  spinners  that  the  embroidery  is  absorbing  a  quantity 
of  yarn  j  what  regards  the  prices,  they  go  by  the  prices  quoted  every 
Friday  at  the  cotton  exchange  in  Ztirich  by  the  Swiss  spinning  and 
weaving  society,  which,  from  the  current  to  the  best  qualities,  were,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  moving  within  the  following  fiuctuations: 

a.  Waruops. 

Frauc«  per  kilogram. 

>'o.  20.  Loniaiaua 2. 30  to  2. 60 

No.  30.  LoiiistanH 2.55  to  3.05 

No.  ^.  Loaisiauii,  calico-cott 2. 62  to  2. 70 

>C  40.  Lonisiana 2. 70  to  3. 20 
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FrsBOt  p«r  kilognn. 

No.  50,  Louisiauu 2. 85  to  3. 40 

No.  50.  Mako 3. 25  to  3. 95 

No.  60.  Mako 3.70  to  4. 10 

No.  70.  Mako 3. 90  to  4. 30 

No.  70.  Mako 4.  lU  to  4. 45 

6.   PiNCOl'S. 

No.  44.  Louisiana,  calico-cott 2.50io2.55 

No.  00 3,00  to  3. 2J 

No.  79.  Mako 3. 70  to  4. 00 

No.  70.  Mako 4. 00  to  4. 40 

No.  120.  Mako 5. 80  to  6  00 

No.  120.  Mako 6.00to6.5a 

c.  Bobbin- YARN. 

FrRDC0  per  pona^. 

No.  20.  Chain,  Louisiana ll.OO  to  12.00 

No.  80.  Louisiana :..c 12. 00  to  14.00 

No.  40.  Louisiana 13. 00  to  15. 00 

No.  50.  Louisiana 14.25  to  17.00 

No.  50.  Mako 15. 50  to  18. 50 

No.OO.  Mako 17.00  to 20.00 

One  cannot  go  by  the  prices  quoted  at  the  Winterthur  exchange, 
because  the  finer  numbers  which  are  used  for  embroidery  are  less  fre- 
quent there  than  at  Zurich. 

When  I  said  above  that  cotton  yarn  spinners  must  content  themselves 
with  a  moderate  gain,  there  is  to  be  observed  that  at  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  industry  everything  is  depending  on  the  purchase  of  the 
raw  material.  The  cotton  trade  of  the  whole  world  is  no  longer  getting 
its  impulses,  as  regards  rise  and  fall  in  the  prices,  from  the  more  or  less 
favorable  condition  of  the  spinning  or  weaving  manufacture,  but,  in- 
dependently of  the  same,  from  influences  of  a  totally  speculative  nature ; 
it  is  now  New  York  that  has  seized  this  business,  whilst  formerly  Liver- 
pool was  the  center  of  the  cx)tton  trade. 

What  an  extent  the  American  speculation  has  attained  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  last  year  more  than  the  four-fold  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can cotton  produce  was  sold  in  New  York.  This  speculation  is,  accord- 
ing to  experience,  quite  wild.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  Manchester 
fixes  the  prices  of  all  cotton  manufacture  in  Europe;  the  Swiss  spin- 
ner is  therefore  obliged  to  speculate,  and  is  then  facing  uncontrollable 
eventualities,  or  he  must  buy  the  raw  material  *'  from  hand  to  month"* 
as  his  wants  require  it,  and  thus  work  without  profit.  The  spinner  can 
therefore  no  longer  rely  on  the  calculation  of  his  chances,  but  mast 
leave  it  altogether  to  the  hazard,  and  the  Swiss  spinning  manufactare, 
which  was  ten  years  ago  still  full  of  health  and  vigor,  has  becooM^ 
to-day  more  like  a  small  spray. 

THBEAD-TWISTING. 

IncoasequenceofthedevelopmentoftheembroideringnianufactureaDd 
its  immense  consumption  of  yarn,  the  twisting  of  the  same  has  been  ex- 
ploited in  this  consular  district  as  a  separate  industry;  most  of  the  twist- 
ing establishments  are  very  small,  driven  by  water-power.  The  greater 
part  of  the  small,  old-fashioned,  flouring  mills  have  been  converted  here 
into  such  twisting  establishments.  Nearly  in  every  village  in  the  canton 
of  Appeuzell  there  are  1,000  to 2,500  turning- pins;  there  are  6,G00  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  St.  Galle,  and  in  the  other  localities  of  this  ciiu- 
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tou  300  tx)  1,000,  wliile  in  tlie  canton  of  Thnrgan  this  industry  \»  an 
only  represented  in  Trauenfeld  with  1,000  spindles.  As  to  the  condition 
and  progress  of  this  industry,  the  machine  embroidery  is  its  sole  regu- 
lator, from  which  everything  is  depending,  as  the  embroidery  manafact- 
torer  lays  in  no  provision  of  yarn,  but  he  is  buying  every  week  so  much 
as  he  wants  from  his  next  neighbor,  who  has  it  also  in  his  interest  to  serve 
him  best.  The  yarn  and  thread  spinners  of  the  canton  of  Ziirich  have 
H^so  their  agents  at  St.  Galle,  and  furnish  at  times  large  quantities  of 
their  manufacture,  according  as  certain  specialities  are  in  vogue. 
Until  towards  New  Year  of  1881  there  was  plenty  of  work  for  the  thread- 
makers,  but  as  soon  afterwards  many  embroidery  machines  were  obliged 
to  atop  work,  also  many  a  spindle  was  obliged  to  quit  turning  until  the 
month  of  July,  since  when  all  of  them  are  once  more  busily  humming 
round. 

WEAVING. 

In  the  weaving  there  are  here  three  diflferent  branches  to  be  con- 
sidered :  (a)  The  weaving  of  figured  and  dotted  swiss,  {b)  the  weaving 
of  plain  white,  and  (c)  the  weaving  of  colored  stuft*. 

(a)  The  weaving  of  figured  and  dotted  swiss  is  extending  as  house 
inuustry  over  all  the  canton  of  Appenzell ;  it  is  an  improvement  on  the 
Jacquard  weaving,  and  it  brought  once  to  the  country  a  yearly  business 
of  several  millions,  till  the  machine  embroidery  thrust  it  almost  en- 
tirely aside ;  but,  thanks  to  the  clever  ingenuity  and  good  taste  of  some 
great  Paris  houses,  who  knew  how  to  employ  this  article  in  a  splendid 
display  for  ladies'  dresses  on  show  at  the  exhibition,  it  was  again  revived, 
and  has^  last  year,  found  a  ready  sale,  so  that  many  embroiderers  have 
left  the  pantograph  and  taken  again  to  the  weaver's  shuttle.  In  many 
a  village  in  thecantoaof  Appenzell,  nearly  in  every  house  there  is  a  base- 
ment for  weaving,  where  this  article  is  chiefly  manufactured,  and  there 
are  often  just  as  handsome  articles  made  as  those  produced  with  the  em- 
broidery machine ;  the  designs  are,  however,  nearly  the  s^^me  as  they 
were  fifteen  years  ago,  that  is  to  say,  **dots"  for  the  whole  pieces,  and 
'*  millefleurs "  for  tire  articles  of  trimmings  and  for  plain  and  figured 
bands,  which  latter,  especially  colored,  find  a  good  market  in  England 
for  India,  while  the  former  are  sought  for  the  warm  countries  of  Spain, 
South  America,  &c.  The  wages  for  weaving  are,  on  the  whole,  rather 
small ;  there  are  a  great  number  of  male  and  female  weavers  who  are 
contented  with  a  weekly  gain  of  5  to  6  francs,  but  they  are  people  who 
are,  besides,  doing  their  housework,  and  have  never  in  their  lives  learned 
nor  done  any  thing  else,  living  isolated  in  their  small  cottages;  capable, 
intelligent  workmen  can,  however,  daily  make  up  to  6  francs,  but  to 
arrive  at  this  they  must  strain  to  the  utmost  their  mental  and  physical 
powers.  If  the  loom  would  have  been  so  continuously  improved  as  the 
embroidery  machine,  an  excellent  industry  would  have  been  developed, 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  designers  are  not  trying  to  improve  this 
branch  rs  well  as  the  machine  embroidery ;  it  is  probably  because  it  is 
offering  a  l^s  wide  field  for  their  imagination  than  the  embroidery  ma- 
chine. 

{b)  The  plain  white  weaving.  It  is  only  for  a  few  specialties  that  this 
baud-work  and  house  industry  is  employed  in  and  about  Schwellbrunn 
and  Peterzell,  where  fine  and  very  wide  pieces  of  embroidery  are  woven ; 
for  the  rest,  the  weaving  of  white  goods  is  carried  on  with  machine,  and 
tVe  more  important  factories  are  to  be  found  where  the  largest  spinning 
establishments  are  situated ;  what  has  been  said  about  the  progress  of 
the  spinning  it  is  also  understood  for  the  weaving.    The  prices  of  the 
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clotli  vary  accordiug  to  the  quotations  of  the  '^  Swiss  Spiiiiiiiis  and 
Weaving  Society"  at  the  exchange  of  Ziirich,  as  follows: 

Ceottinert  iht  m^tar. 

m^'^,  19-17,38-44 22^  to^ 

8(K«,  16-16,38-44 20J  to  «<H 

90'^'",  19-21,  :«J-44 2>H  to  29 

92<^%  14-12,40-60 17    to  Itf 

75<^">,  19-15,70-80 Iri^  t«  1» 

82^^™,  22-18,  70-120 231  to  ^4 

One  would  think  that,  in  view  of  the  enormous  consumption  of  em- 
broidery cloth  in  this  district,  the  white  weaving  industry  ought  e8i)e 
cially  to  get  hold  of  the  manufacture  of  this  article;  it  has,  however,  been 
proved  that  it  cannot  successfully  compete  with  the  Manchester  goodn, 
and  thus  it  happens  that  the  agents  of  the  Manchester  tirms,  who  ar^ 
established  here,  supply  with  cambric  most  of  the  St.  (ralle  embroidery 
manufacturers. 

(c)  The  colored  weaving  industry.  This  once  flourishing  industry  of 
Toggenburg,  upon  which  hundreds  of  hnud-weAvers  subsisted,  is  now 
limited  to  a  few  extensive  establishments,  which  sell  their  produce 
mostly  to  Africa,  India,  and  South  America;  these  establishments  an^ 
thoroughly  mounted,  with  modern  style  and  improvement's  for  yam  dye 
ing,  and  imitate  in  their  production  the  tissues  of  the  natives  whom 
they  supply;  in  the  course  of  this  year  es^iecially  the  African  coramer 
cial  centers  gave  a  new  impulse  to  this  industry.  As  St.  Galle  has  al- 
most entirely  lost  its  importance  as  a  commercial  and  manufacturing^ 
place  for  this  article,  because  having,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  devel- 
opment of  the  machine  embroidery  business,  entirely  neglected  this 
branch,  it  went  over  to  Winterthur  (consular  district  of  Ziirich),  I  am 
not  prepared  to  report  upon  it;  true  enough,  the  lost  ground  may  .vet 
be  retrieved,  as  the  collection  of  samples  of  original  tissues  from  the  im- 
porting countries,  arranged  by  the  East  Swiss  Geographical  and  Com 
mercial  Society,  is  still  on  hand,  also  there  was  lately  a  weaving  school 
founded  in  Wattuyl  in  encouragement  of  this  industry,  and  the  cautiouH 
activity  of  the  St.  Galle  chamber  of  commerce  is  endeavoring  to  brin;^ 
the  same  result  about.  That  the  East  Swiss  colored  weaving  industry 
is  capable  of  accomplishing  a  great  deal  is  clearly  proved  by  the  splen- 
did results  it  obtained  at  the  several  universal  exhibitions. 

SILK-WEAVING  INDUSTKY. 

The  weaving  of  silk  extends  itself  over  this  entire  consular  district 
as  a  house  industry  appearing  in  two  different  forms:  (1)  In  the  south- 
ern, western,  and  northern  parts  they  produce  coloi^  silk  stuffs,  in- 
tended for  the  Ziirich  industry,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  a  com- 
ponent part.  (2)  In  the  Under  Rhine  Valley  and  in  one  part  of  the 
canton  of  Appenzell  it  is  the  weaving  of  the  bolting  cloth  which  ha.H 
more  importance  for  St.  Galle;  its  center  is  that  near  Bheineck,  where 
it  constitutes  a  real  house  industry,  and  contrary  to  the  former,  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  women,  this  is  a  work  for  strong  meiu 

The  weaving  cellars  must  retain  much  dampness  in  order  that  the  silk 
threads  may  l^  worked  properly;  the  weavei^s  chest  is  weighing  several 
quintals,  and  its  management  requires  the  whole  sti*ength  of  a  man;  this 
most  unwholesome  work  is,  however,  paying  well,  as  an  able  silk  weaver 
can  earn  4  to  6  francs  per  day.  This  business  is,  since  many  years,  al- 
ways in  aflourishing  state,  and  is  extending  more  and  more,  as  this  manu- 
facture is  in  constant  demand,  be  it  for  windows  in  the  tropical  climates, 
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a«i  protection  agaiust  mosquitoes,  for  boltei*s  in  the  miHs,  and  for  ladies' 
ball  costumes. 

BLEAOHINO  AND   FINISHING. 

lu  a  country  where  the  manufacturing  of  white  goods,  especially  of 
embroidery,  is  occupying  all  hands,  the  finishing,  and  particularly  the 
bleaching  and  dressing,  of  them  must  of  course  play  an  important  part 
trf  the  industry.  In  the  city  itself  as  well  as  in  the  neighborhood  of 
8t.  Galle,  there  are  a  great  many  establishments  of  this  kind,  which  were 
fully  occupied  throughout  the  whole  year,  for  with  exception  of  some 
shipments  to  France,  the  whole  quantity  of  embroideries  which  is  des- 
tined for  the  export  trade  is  bleached  and  dressed  here.  Most  of  these 
establishments  are  of  old  standing,  and  have  through  the  perfection  of 
tbeir  organization  and  practical  business  arrangements  essentially  con- 
tributed to  the  renown  which  the  St.  Galle  embroidery  enjoys  abroad. 
*So  much  more  surprising  was  the  fact,  which  ha4«,  just  these  last  few 
mouths,  come  to  light,  that  a  quantity  of  exported  embroideries,  when 
arriving  at  their  destination,  have  suddenly  lost  their  bleaching  and 
became  of  a  gray-brown,  dirty  hue.  Hundred  thousands  of  francs  have 
l>een  lost  by  the  refusal  of  such  goods  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  exporters, 
manufacturers,  bleachers,  and  embroiderers  have  all  been  more  orless 
ilamaged  by  it.  Through  diligent  inquiries  the  causes  have  nevertheless 
been  soon  detected,  and  the  (f)nsumer8  of  St.'Galle  article  maj'  be  sure 
of  getting,  hereafter,  durably  bleached  goods;  it  happened  that  with- 
out the  bleachers  being  aware  of,  some  embroiderers  fattened  their 
yarn  with  petroleum  or  even  tallow  in  order  to  make  it  slide  better ;  the 
bleachers  could  not  have  taken  this  into  ac^count,  and  applying  only  the 
ordinary  process,  the  bleached  goods  soon  lost  again  their  whiteness  ; 
the  exporters  were  besides  urging  the  bleachers  too  much,  and  the  latter 
having  thus  too  little  time  at  their  disposal,  instead  of  letting  the  wares 
undergo  a  proper  chemical  process,  rather  hurried  them  through  with 
a  superficial  blea(!hing,  and  there  was  thiswise  trespassed  on  all  sides 
to  the  detriments  of  everybody  and  to  the  greatest  of  the  industry.  As 
misfortune  is  a  good  school,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  interested  in 
the  embroidering  industry  have  had  a  good  lesson  in  this  deplorable 
epiAode  and  will  hereafter  furnish  irreproachable  prime  goods. 

CONFECTION  OP  WHITE  GOODS. 

This  industry  was,  in  a  great  measure,  brought  to  light  by  the  St. 
<4alle  chamber  of  commerce  about  a  year  ago,  in  order  to  give  a  new 
impulse  to  the  embroidery  manufacture ;  there  is  yet  little  or  no  account 
to  be  given  of  their  success. 

DYEINO   AND   PRINTINO. 

The  once  fiourishing  industry  of  Turkish-red  dyeing  and  calico  print- 
ing has  gone  back  considerably.  The  aniline  colors  and  esitecially  the 
high  duties  of  the  neighboring  countries,  and  the  financial  and  political 
misery  in  the  East  have  brought  this  industry  to  naught.  The  export 
of  this  year  to  Italy  has,  however,  brought  great  profit  to  some  larger 
eAtablishments  which  were  i)articularly  fitted  up  for  this  branch. 

MANUPACTUJIE   OF    WOOL   liOODS. 

This  comprises  two  branches,  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  bonnetry, 
i4iostly  for  the  home  consumption  and  only  a  small  portion  for  the  export 
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trade.  The  few  but  excellent  establishments  always  had  plenty  of 
work,  which,  considering  the  great  competition  from  German,  French, 
Belgium,  and  English  factories,  is  quite  surprising.  The  cloth  mana- 
facture  is  particularly  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  military  clotb, 
in  which  some  establishments  can  show  up  very  commendable  results. 
The  bonnetry  is  more  of  a  house  industry  in  the  upper  part  of  Thurgovie, 
A  St.  Oalle  firm  lias  obtained  handsome  distinctions  for  such  articles^ 
in  the  Australian  universal  exhibition. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  SHOES. 

Though  in  Switzerland  there  are  several  shoe  factories,  as  in  Scboe- 
nenwerd,  n^ar  Olten,  there  is  an  establishment  employing  2,000  work- 
men, and  still  new  factories  are  going  up.  The  importer  of  Americau 
shoe  wares  would  nevertheless  find  a  good  market  here.  The  German 
and  Hungarian  shoe  export  establishments,  which  have  their  store- 
rooms in  every  Swiss  town,  generally  do  very  well,  though  the  quality 
of  their  ware  is  not  always  of  the  very  best.  Solid  American  manufact- 
ure of  every  kind  would,  at  all  events,  find  a  ready  market,  because  it 
can  never  be  expected  that  the  Swiss  shoe  factories  should  be  able  to 
supply  the  entire  want  of  home  consumption.  In  the  St.  Galle  shoe 
stores  a  pair  of  leather  shoes  for  gejitlemeii  costs  12  to  16  francs,  and  of 
calf-skin,  18  to  20  francs.  A  pair  of  top-boots  varies  from  the  common- 
est to  the  best  quality  at  20  to  50  francs  j  Isuiies'  gaiters,  10  to  15  francs. 

EXPORT  OF  ST.  OALLE  ARTICLES. 

The  St.  Galle  merchants  were«  in  old  times,  always  making  the  great* 
est  efforts  to  find  a  market  for  their  productions;  they  Lave  succeeded 
in  this  through  the  endeavors  of  private  enterprise,  and  partly  through 
the  assisatnce  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  societies.  In  the  course 
of  last  year  the  Australian  markets  have  been,  I  understand,  advantage- 
ously canvassed  by  special  commercial  agents  and  won  much  distinction 
for  the  St.  Galle  articles;  not  the  same  success  has  attended  the  like 
efforts  in  South  Africa,  but  there  is  nevertheless  a  beginning  made  also 
there.  A  considerable  export  trade  is  entertained  with  India,  the  chief 
consumers,  however,  of  the  non-European  countries  are  the  United 
States  of  America;  among  the  Enro|>ean  eountriea  France  maintains 
her  first  rank  as  consumer  of  the  St.  Galle  articles  for  the  great  confec- 
tion shops  in  Paris,  which  are  leading  the  fashion  in  the  whole  world 
and  are  yearly  working  up  an  enormous  amount  of  trimmings,  among 
which  the  St.  Galle  articles  are  always  in  the  first  place.  In  spite  of 
the  high  duties  of  the  other  neighboring  countries,  as  well  as  of  Russia, 
the  export  of  embroideries  from  St;  Galle  to  those  countries  has  not 
diminished  during  the  course  of  this  last  year;  an  exact  statistic  of  the 
export  movement  is  not  existing. 

In  i^egard  to  exports  to  the  United  States,  the  subjoined  tables  give  the 
minutest  explanation.  When  compared  with  the  preceding  year  they 
show  an  increase  of  $49,540.57,  which  is  due  to  the  grcittt  quantities  of 
goods  which  were  exported  during  the  last  quarter  of  1880;  the  three 
first  qusirters  of  1881,  on  the  contrary,  point  to  a  considerable  decrease, 
and  it  may  be  stated  with  certainty  that  the  highest  figures  of  the  export 
of  St.  Galle  embroideries  to  the  United  States  are  already>a  "recoitl  of 
the  past,"  and  the  statistics  of  next  year  will  undoubtedly  show  a  consid- 
erable decline  in  those  figures;  and  so  on  until  the  export  to  the  Unite<l 
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States,  instead  of  amounting  to  the  major  balf  of  the  whole  export  trade, 
as  it  did  heretofore,  will,  in  no  distant  time  (when  American  enterprise 
will  be  provided  with  fully  so  good,  if  not  better  machines  than  the  St. 
Galle  embroidering  industry  is  today),  be  reduced  to  almost  zero. 

Statement  ofrxporis  from  the  Umttd  States  eotnniei'cial  agency  at  St,  Galle  to  the  United 
8tate$  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1H81. 


Qaflrter  ending — 


ArticlM. 


DMemberSl, 
1880. 


March  31. 
1881. 


June  30, 
1881. 


Kmbroidered  goods : 
Hambnrgh  trimmiogK— 
In  cotton  foundation,  white 
In  cotton  foondation,  coloreil 

In  other  fonndatlons 

Tamboared  lace  curtains,  ves- 

tibnlea,  &c  

HandkerchiefN,  tie*,  and  other  , 

fancy  articles 

Cotton  goods: 

Loom  trimmings  in  cotton 

Half-linen  loom  trimmings  and  ' 

dress  goods 

Fiuicy  articles—  i 

Colored  Toggenhurgh  articles.  I 
Printed    handkerchiefs,    &c., 

white  foundation 1 

Piece  goods— 

Plain  muslin 

Figured  and  dotted  Swi^s,  Ac  . 

Pmited  calico,  &c 

Snic  goods: 

Piece  goods 

Kibbcms 

Bmbroidered  articles 

MiaceUaneous: 

Tron-yam  goods i 

ProTiaions 

SundHee 


$1. 


see,  342  20  I 

0,  421  41  I 
576  13  ' 

31,473  88  ' 

62,491  00  I 

15. 812  41  ! 


$894,000  65  $561,072  34 

11. 306  33    3, 602  08 

48  47  I 


J563.651  57 
990  18 


16,^88  76 

746  22 

3,  573  81 
79, 074  77 


38,683  70  I  29,741  50 
111.  166  82  I  81, 921  81 
34, 173  70  j   8, 765  43 

1.506  03  

3. 607  85  '   1,  868  90 


6, 929  44  I   5, 725  64 
103.  090  30  !  36,  Oil  54 


Total  for  the 

September         y®*'"* 
80,  1881. 


57,004  68 

112, 874  16 

5,313  16 


I 


9,939  36 


7,979  68 
43.604  64 


30, 937  09 
1. 060  95 
5, 680  \» 

1, 725  12 
1. 244  46 
9. 493  65 


Total  in  United  States  gold 

coin.... ;  1,836,432  22 

Tout  for  the  preceding  vcar.    1,  526, 689  04 


Increase 309,743  18 

Decrease 


30,9u2  96i  34,944  74 

4,440  52  t 

3. 926  28  '   1, 670  46 


788  60 
"6.'937  89  ! 


564  33 
'9,'370'78' 


1,251,458  54 
1,276,161  51 


775, 159  50 
981, 660  19 


23, 702  97  •  206, 500  69 


41, 329  98 
2,018  81 
8,999  06 

1, 518  30 


$3,58e.966  7<fr 

25,219  95 

624  60 

156.853  71 

868,453  79' 

64,064  70 

1,506  oa 

31, 904  87 

746  22^ 

24, 208  67 
261,781  25. 


138, 114  77 
7, 510  2& 
20,  575  Ifr 


4,  506  35 

I  1.244  46 

20,891  03  i  46,693  35. 


878, 014  56 
908,004  51 


29, 989  9(> 


4,741,064  82 
4,691,515  25. 


49, 549  57 


RAILROADS. 

About  the  condition  of  the  Swiss  railroads  the  following  statistical 
tables  will  give  thorough  information;  the  underlined  roads  are  totally 
or  partly  running  through  this  consular  district. 
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1879. 

1880. 

October, 
1881. 

86  i 

220 

260 

275 

420 

430 

120  1 

256 

337 

350  : 

480 

560 

285 

415 

516 

265  1 

:m 

435 

89  > 

IM 

17U 

432  : 

49U 

520 
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The  general  result  is  au  amelioration  iu  the  receipts  of  the  West  Swiss 
and  a  serious  impairing  of  that  of  the  East  Swiss  railroads,  particalarly 
of  special  as  well  as  the  regular  railroads  in  this  district.  The  principal 
caase  of  this  is  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  industr}'  and  agriculture 
throughout  the  whole  year;  the  month  of  September  of  the  present 
ye>ar  was,  however,  again  more -favorable  for  the  regular  railroads,  as 
great  quantities  of  fruit  and  potato  crops,  movement  of  troops  for  the 
autumn  maneuvers,  and  the  interruption  of  traffic  on  sundry  other  lines 
brought  to  the  United  Swiss  and  to  the  Toggenburg  railroads  a  great 
increase  of  traffic;  at  all  events,  the  balance  for  those  two  railroads  will 
still  be  a  great  deal  better  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  it  wa«  at  the  end 
of  September.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Arlberg  railroad  there  will 
be,  though,  no  idea  of  a  dividend  worthy  to  be  mentioned. 

The  stocks  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  other  principal  are  nevertheless 
continually  rising  since  1878.  At  the  end  of  December  of  the  following 
years  they  stood : 


Kail  way  H.  1878. 


United  Swina  Kailroad  Htocks 32 

United  S wi*«  Kailroad  priority 100 

Kortheastem  Kailroad  utocks ti5 

Nortlieasteni  Kailroad  priorit y i  240 

Central  Eantern  Kailroad  BtockM ,  155 

Gotthard  Kailroad  BtockM I  217 

Western  Bwi8»  Kailroad  Rtockn 75 

Western  Swisifk  lUilxood  priority 410 


It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  rising  in  stocks  is  not  resting  upon 
any  solid  basis,  as  the  income,  respectively  the  receipts  of  the  railroads, 
was  not  progressing  in  the  same  proportion,  only  the  stocks  have  be- 
come like  gaming  stakes,  driven  up  by  the  brokers  at  Ziirich,  Geneva, 
or  Paris.  At  present  (October,  1881)  the  highest  point  seems  to  have 
already  been  attained,  for  all  the  Swiss  railroa<l  stocks  show  a  downward 
tendency. 

WINE. 

In  some  parts  of  this  consular  district  the  wine  culture  is  quite  con- 
siderable, as,  for  instance,  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  valley  of  the 
Khine,  from  the  lake  of  Constance  to  Chur,  and  in  the  canton  of  Thur- 
govie;  but  the  spring  frosts  and  hailstorms  have  for  many  years  pre* 
vented  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  vintage,  and  the  one  in  the  fall  of  1880 
was  particularly  unproductive.  In  the  present  year  it  is  only  middling^ 
although  there  were  sanguine  hopes  entertained  for  an  unusually  boun- 
tiful yield.  Ambng  the  best  fallen  out  are  the  Buchberg,  near  Thai 
Khemeck  ;  the  district  of  Berneck  upwards  to  Altstiitteu,  also  Sargans 
and  Wallenstadt,  but  especially  Maienfeld,  Zenins,  and  Malans,  which 
latter  pn)duce  heavy  red  wines,  the  so-called  Oberlander  and  Herrschaft- 
ler.  The.Neltliner,  which  is  growing  in  the  Val  Tellino  (Italy)  enjoys 
the  predilection  over  those  generally  drank  in  this  country,  but  nearh' 
all  of  it  is  sold  out  from  year  to  year  in  advance  to  East  Switzerland. 
They  are  highly  praised  on  account  of  their  nerve-calming  and  digestive . 
qualities,  for  which  reason  it  sold  comparatively  too  dear  at  2  francs  per 
liter.  I  am  convinced  that  American  wine-growers  could  cultivate  with 
excellent  result  the  vines  of  Vettlin,  of  Sondrio,  and  of  the  localities  of 
Sassella,  Inferno,  Paradiso,  &c.,  provided  they  would  i)lant  them  in 
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well-8uuned,  rocky  ground.  I  would  also  recommend  similar  attempU 
with  the  vines  of  Malaus,  Maienfeld,  &c.,  as  these  vines  can  aapport 
the  inclemency  of  northern  climates,  are  doing  very  well  with  the  coW 
weather,  and,  if  the  weather  is  in  the  least  propitious,  produce  fin«- 
flavored  wines. 

The  prices  of  wine  from  this  district  vary  this  year  from  60  to  80 
centimes,  and  a  little  later  they  will  cost  1  franc  per  liter ;  the  Rbeiii- 
thaler  from  Bemeck  costs  already  as  much ;  a  rather  heavy  part  of  it  is 
retailed  as  Sanser  fresh  from  the  press,  in  the  first  stage  of  fermeuta- 
tion. 

The  wine  produced  here  is,  however,  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants 
of  home  consumption,  so  that  quantities  of  Hungarian  and  Tyrolifln 
wines  are  imported,  which,  with  regard  to  price  and  quality,  can  so 
much  better  compete  with  the  Swiss  wines,  as  the  climatical  circam- 
stances  here  rarely  admit  the  realization  of  a  satisfactory  vintage. 

MANUPACTURE   OF  SPIRITUOUS  LIl^UORS. 

The  same  is  restricted  to  some  specialties,  which  are  manufactured  in 
great  quantities  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Rhiitien.  There  is  in 
the  first  line  the  Iva,  a  liquor  made  with  the  Achillea  moschata  (Iva- 
bitter  and  Ivacrerae).  This  latter  is  a  fine  aromatic  liquor.  The  Achillea 
moschaia  is  a  small  alpine  herb,  which  is  only  growing  ou  granite  ground ; 
the  bitter  stuff  is  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  called  the  Ira4>l 
and  Ivain^  and  this  far-famed  liquor  is  produced  with  this  extract  and 
the  addition  of  some  alcohol  and  sugar.  There  are  such  factories  at 
Samaden,  Ghur,  St.  Moritz,  and  Davos.  Another  kind  of  this  liquor  is 
the  Enzian,  a  produce  of  distillation  from  the  bitter  roots  of  different 
alpine  and  subalpine  gentians ;  also  the  fabrication  of  Alpenkniater- 
Magen-bitter  has  of  late  much  extended,  and  especially  at  Davos,  Sam- 
aden, and  Chur  a  good  deal  of  this  beverage  is  prepared.  The  most 
common  productions  are,  however,  the  spirit  from  the  lees  and  the 
Schiedam. 

MILK. 

There  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  prices  of  the  milk  fur- 
nished by  the  farmers  to  the  dairymen  or  to  other  establishments  of  milk 
produce,  and  that  which  is  daily  retailed  by  them  to  the  customers;  the 
latter  costs  throughout  the  whole  year  18  centimes  in  the  country  and 
20  centimes  per  liter  in  the  towns.  In  spite  of  these  high  prices,  and 
notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  i>olice  of  health,  which  is  frequently 
obliged  to  convict  and  hand  the  adulterated-milk  sellers  over  to  justice, 
there  are  still  many  complaints  about  watery  or  skimmed  milk. 

At  present  the  farmers  get  12  to  13^  centimes  for  the  liter  in  the 
cheese  factories.  Last  winter  the  prices  stood  about  one-half  centime 
higher,  but  last  March,  at  the  renewal  of  the  contracts,  the  cheese- 
mongers were  very  clamorous  about  the  fall  of  prices  of  the  cheese, 
demanding  that  also  the  prices  of  the  milk  should  be  lowered  at  least  i' 
centimes  per  liter.  It  did  not,  of  course,  come  to  that.,  but  the  prices 
still  fell  somewhat,  so  that  at  present  both  farmer  and  cheese-monger 
liave  their  small  profits.  It  must  be  added  that  in  almost  ever}*  vil 
lage  there  exists  a  cheese  factory.  The  farmers  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a  cheese-producing  society ;  they  have  established  in  common 
a  building,  and  open  every  one  or  two  years  a  free  competition  for  the 
furnishing  of  the  milk,  which  is  to  be  delivered  in  their  building  in  quan 
titles  in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  the  establishment:  the 
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larger  the  quantity  of  the  milk,  the  greater  is  the  competition  of  the  well- 
reiiowued  cheese  manufacturers,  and  the  higher  prices  the  milk  will 
bring.  The  milk  must  be  delivered  warm  both  morning  and  in  the 
evening.  The  slightest  adulteration  will  soon  be  detected  and  bring  dis- 
grace upon  the  culprit. 

CONDENSED  MILK. 

During  the  course  of  this  year  two  new  factories  have  been  spring- 
ing up  withiu  my  consular  district  which  condense  the  milk  without 
any  sugar  or  other  saccharine  substances,  whilst  the  renowned  Anglo- 
Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company  at  Cham  condenses  the  milk  by  steam 
and  with  the  addition  of  sugar.  The  one  is  the  First  Swiss-Alpine 
Milk  Exporting  Company,  established  at  Egnach,  near  Komanshorn, 
on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  is  preparing  an  article  which  is  well 
worthy  of  being  recommended.  This  condensed  milk  is  a  thick,  cream- 
like liquid,  and  is  sold  in  bottles  of  about  half  a  liter  at  the  retail  price 
of  1  franc.  It  mnst  be  extremely  convenient  for  sea  voyages,  but  it 
finds  also  an  always  increasing  sale  in  the  towns,  as  it  tastes  much  like 
fre^h  milk,  and  when  mixed  with  water  it  makes  an  excellent  substitute 
for  the  nourishment  of  little  children.  The  manner  of  its  preparation 
is,  of  course,  kept  secret  by  the  manufacturers.  I  could  get  no  exact 
infomiation  about  the  amount  of  its  consumption. 

The  second  factory  sprung  up  at  Gossau  (canton  of  St.  Galle),  under 
the  name  of  the  flrm  of  Anglo-Swiss  Unsweetened  Conserved  Milk 
<Jorapany,  (rossau.  The  recent  date  of  its  origin  makes  it  impossible 
to  form  any  judgment  of  the  capability  of  its  production;  next  year  I 
hope  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  detailed  report  about  the  business  of  both 
the  above  companies,  respectively,  about  this  entirely  new  branch  ot 
indnstr}',  which  undoubtedly  will  have  good  success,  and  is  of  some  in- 
terest to  the  Americans. 

BUTTER. 

It  is  an  old  rule,  which  reasserts  itself  every  year,  that  in  the  spring 
or  early  summer,  at  the  time  when  the  pasture  is  the  richest,  the  butter 
should  be  the  cheapest,  and  that  the  prices  should  then  be  gradually 
rising  until  New  Year's  time. 

On  the  market  here  are  quoted :  the  fine  table  butter,  which  is  generally 
brought  to  the  market  by  the  farmers  in  oblong,  round,  and  stamped 
pieces  weighing  one-half  pound,  and  only  occasionally  one-fourth 
}K>und;  the  kilogram  of  this  kind  was  sold  in  October,  1880,  at  3 
francs,  in  November  3.10  francs,  in  December  3.25  francs;  in  January, 
1881,  it  was  falling  again  to  3.10  francs  in  consequence  of  the  warm 
weather,  large  provisions  of  hay,  and  the  prospects  of  an  early  spring; 
then  from  February  to  May  it  was  3  ft*ancs;  in  June  and  Jul5'  it  was 
•coming  down  to  2.90,  and  then  rising  again  in  August  to  3.10  francs; 
to-day  the  kilogram  is  worth  3.20  francs;  thiis  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum difference  in  the  course  of  one  year  is  about  10  per  ceiit.  This 
table  butter  is  generally  of  not  particularly  fine  quality,  because  it  is 
nbt  worked  enough  in  fresh  water,  contains  too  much  buttermilk,  which 
is  soon  beginning  to  ferment.  The  preparation  of  the  butter  is  nearly 
everywhere  done  after  the  same  old  fashion ;  the  improved  system  of 
cooling,  the  centrifugal  butter  machine,  &c.,  are  introduced  in  this 
consular  district  but  in  one  or  two  great  dairies. 

The  ordinary  butter,  kitchen  butter,  is  brought  to  the  market  in 
pieces  of  10  to  20  pounds  and  is  sold  in  any  quantities;  the  prices  vary 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  table  butter;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  sale  of  one 
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kilogram,  it  i8  5  centimes;  by  5  to  10  kilograms,  10  ceutimes;  by  100 
kilograms,  20  centimes  cheaper  tban  the  former.  The  adnlteration  oi 
the  butter  with  Iai*d,  &c.,  belongs  to  the  rarities  at  this  market:  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  only  one  single  case  of  this  kind  has  been  reported  this 
year  to  the  cantonal  chemist,  who  has  to  analyze  the  saspiciou^  pro- 
ductions. 

CHEESE. 

There  are  produced  in  this  district  four  different  kinds  of  cheese : 

(1.)  The  cheese  of  Emmenthal,  the  well-known  fat  export  cheese  of 
Switzerland,  the  retailed  price  per  kilogram  was  2.20  francs  till  toward^ 
end  of  last  December,  at  spring  it  went  down  to  2  francs,  and  at  pres 
ent  it  is  sold  again  at  2.20  francs ;  the  half  wholesale  prices  are  about 
30  to  40  centimes  cheaper  per  kilogram;  the  wholesale  prices  range 
between  130  to  160  francs  per  100  kilograms,  according  to  the  quality 
and  ripeness  of  the  goods.  The  export  trade  is  rather  flat  at  present, 
because  Germany,  where  many  cheesemongers  of  the  canton  of  Berne 
have  settled,  has  begun  to  produce  a  considerable  quantity  for  supply- 
ing its  own  want.  The  consumption  of  this  kind  at  home  has  of  late 
considerably  increased. 

(2.)  Land  cheese,  half  fat,  costs  throughout  the  year  1.40  francs  per 
kilogram,  and  will  probably  keep  this  price.  The  wholesale  pritv^ 
amounts  to  110  to  120  francs  per  100  kilograms. 

(3.)  Lean  cheese  costs  the  whole  year  1  to  1.10  francs  per  kilograiru 
and  70  to  80  francs  per  100  kilograms. 

(4.)  Cheese  of  Appenzell,  which  is  soaked  in  salt  brine,  smells  and 
tastes  very  strong,  and  is  sold  all  the  year  round  1.20  francs  jier  kilo- 
gram, and  80  to  90  francs  per  100  kilograms.  This  sort  is  only  produced 
in  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  and  finds  a  great  many  consumers  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine  and  South  Germany.  The  preparation  of  the  brine 
in  which  the  cheese  is  soaked  till  it  gets  thoroughly  saturated  is  oi' 
course  the  secret  of  the  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

POTATOES. 

In  consequence  of  last  yearns  partial  failure  of  the  potato  eropt 
the  100  kilograms  of  ordinary  sort  did  cost  in  October,  1880,  8  francs 
and  12  to  15  centimes  per  kilogram ;  from  November  to  February  the 
price  of  the  100  kilograms  advanced  to  10  francs,  and  in  May  toll 
francs;  in  July  the  price  of  new  potatoes  was  30  centimes  per  kilogram. 
As  this  year's  produce  generally  promises  to  be  a  good  one,  they  ask  at 
present  (October)  10  centimes  per  kilogram,  and  6  to  7  francs  per  10t> 
kilograms,  but  in  November  the  prices  are  likely  to  fall  by  at  least  1 
franc  per  100  kilograms,  as  the  quality  has  suffered  in  September  in 
consequence  of  the  permanent  rain  and  showers. 

At  present  nearly  all  new  potatoes  show  the  i)eouliarity  of  havioi: 
double  bulbs,  as  the  hot  and  dry  weather  of  August  forme.d  a  strong, 
mealy  bulb,  in  which,  during  the  rain  showers  of  September,  a  water> 
sprouting  has  grown,  which  is  hardly  eatable,  and  which  injures  ninch 
their  quality. 

THE   (iRAIN   TRADE. 

As  the  United  States  of  North  America  group  themselves  from  year 
to  year  more  together  as  the  world's  inexhaustible  granary  and  send 
their  cereals  and  flour  into  the  interior  of  Europe,  where  they  suocess- 
fuUy  compete  with  the  most  i>rodnctive  inland  countries  and  conqner 
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every  year  new  districts  and  find  new  markets,  it  i8  of  vital  interest  to 
them  to  gain  some  reliable  information  about  the  corn  and  Hour  trade 
iu  the  heart  of  Europe,  in  Switzerland. 

There  was  for  some  years  past  an  increasing  demand  for  American 
wheat,  especially  in  the  western  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  such  im- 
portations have  become  even  more  considerable  in  the  course  of  la8t 
winter,  but  it  is  asserted  that  the  American  cannot  at  present  compete 
with  the  Swiss  and  Hungarian  lionr.  It  is  averred  that  the  American, 
having  by  far  not  attained  the  same  uniform  degree  as  the  Swiss  and 
Austro-Hungarian  mills^  especially  in  the  production  of  fine  flour,  they 
would,  it  seems,  do  better  to  export  to  Europe  chiefly  grain  instead  of 
flour  also. 

Among  those  whose  interest  lies  in  the  flour  industry  the  opinion 
generally  prevails  that  the  mill-works  are  the  best  in  Switzerland,  and 
that  the  flour  which  they  produce  belongs  to  the  most  perfect  that  can 
be  furnished  in  this  branch.  An  essential  improvement  in  the  mills  has 
indeed  been  brought  about  by  the  installation  of  the  mills  with  porce- 
lain cylinders  invented  by  a  Swiss,  Wegmann,  in  Zurich;  also  the  cast- 
iron  cylinders  manufactured 'at  Buda-Pesth  find  steadily  more  applica- 
tion in  the  mills. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  preference  of  the  inland  and  Hun- 
garian to  the  American  flour  is  entirely  justified,  or  if  it  is  only  dic- 
tated by  the  danger  of  competition ;  but  to  judge  from  what  I  have  seen 
until  now,  I  must  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  case,  and  do  not  doubt  an 
instant  that  the  Americans,  who,  as  it  is  well  known,  do  not  let  them- 
selves be  deterred  by  any  mechanical  difficulty,  will  eventually  make 
stand  still  many  a  mill  in  Europe  by  their  successful  competition ;  and  if 
in  any  branch,  it  is  in  that  of  the  production  of  provisions  that  the  United 
States  of  North  America  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  **  growing  giant '^ 
who  threatens  to  crush  all  competition.  This  is  already  apprehended  by 
the  millers  of  Switzerland,  and  they  make  extraordinary  eflbrts  to  do 
their  best  as  regards  the  quality  in  flour. 

The  corn  trade  of  Switzerland  is  in  the  hands  of  about  thirty  great 
firms,  of  which  the  following  are  known  as  the  most  important:  L. 
Dreyfus  &  Co.,  Mayer,  Weismann  &  Co.,  C.  Auer,  Schapringer  &  Weil, 
J.  Stiirzinger  &  Son,  G.  Liillig,  Ch.  Heberlein,  R.  Bleibel,  Ch.  Guggen- 
heim, Laslin  &  Baumann,  J.  K.  Schellenberg,  Kuegg  &  Oeter,  A. 
Kezselring,  L.  Liebmann,  Ed.  &  Fred  von  Pfister,  Gebr.  Gastpar, 
Ph.  Huber,  A.  Sauter  &  Co.,  &c.  They  have  their  provisions  iu  the 
stores  at  liomanshorn  and  Korschach,  Ziirich,  Olten,  Morges,  and 
(Teneva. 

Hungarian  and  Roumanian  wheat  have  their  stores  in  Romanshorn 
and  Rorschach. 

The  South  Russian,  coming  via  Marseilles,  at  Morges  and  Geneva. 

TheNorth  Russian  and  American  in  Olten,  or,  more  properly,  at  Basle, 
in  which  place,  however,  the  warehouses  necessary  for  a  vast  trade  must 
first  be  built. 

When  the  American  corn  trade  will  be  well  developed,  then  Basle 
mnst  be  chosen  for  their  main  storehouses,  because  of  the  direct  tarififs, 
and  also  in  order  to  command  all  round  the  whole  territory  of  Switzer- 
land, it  being  the  next  frontier  place,  just  as  Romanshorn  and  Rorschach 
are  that  for  the  Hungarian  and  Roumanian  provisions,  and  Morges  and 
Geneva  for  those  coming  via  Marseilles. 

For  the  wholesale  business  only  the  storehouses  at  the  frontier  play, 
till  now,  an  important  part,  and  not  those  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
as  Zilrich  and  Olten,  for  these  just-mentioned  two  reasons — the  direct 
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tariffis  and  the  advantages  of  the  easier  transportation  to  all  parU*  of 
the  country.  The  storing  up  of  the  American  wheat  in  the  interior  of 
Switzerhmd  might  only  then  be  suitable  when  it  will  have  triumphed 
over  its  competitors. 

It  may  be  proper  to  give  here  some  information  about  the  storehouses 
in  Switzerland.  The  most  capacious  and  best  organized  are  those  of  the 
Swiss  Northeastern  Railway  at  Eomanshorn,  on  Lake  of  Constance, 
where  the  corn  is  mostly  shipped  by  steam  and  sailing  vessels,  some- 
times also  by  common  boats  or  by  rail.  The  storehouses  have  the  triple 
task:  (1)  the  storing  up;  (2)  the'lading,  re-expedition,  &c.;  (3)  the  ma- 
nipulations, as  shoveling  and  cleansing,  &e.  The  management  of  the 
storehouses  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  storehouse  direction^ 
which  only  considers  written  orders,  and  discharges  them  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  have  been  received.  The  storehouses  are  alway« 
well  guarded;  they  are  insured  against  tire;  and  in  case  of  fire  the 
losses  are  compensated  at  the  rate  of  current  average  jirices;  their  en- 
trance is  only  allowed  to  the  employes  and  to  the  merchants  connected 
or  having  business  with  the  direction.  All  merchants  doing  business 
with  the  st/orehouses  stand  in  account-current  with  the  directiou,  so  thai 
the  latter  charges  the  owner  with  freightage  and  expenses  in  the  siccoiiot 
when  the  supplies  come  in,  in  case  they  give  sufficient  security ;  the  ac- 
count-current advances  of  the  warehouse  direction  (such  as  warehouse 
rents,  occasional  advances  of  money,  &c.,  included)  are,  however,  never 
allowed  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  the  securi^ 
for  the  advances  must  be  given  first  to  the  direction  before  the  goodh 
can  be  delivered.  The  warehouse  rents  amount  to  2  francs  per  10  toiii» 
of  corn  for  the  first  week  ;  4  to  5  francs  for  the  first  month,  according 
as  the  corn  is  in  sacks  or  emptied  out,  and  for  the  second  and  followiog 
month  3  to  4  francs.  The  taxes  for  transport  and  expedition  amount  to 
2  to  9  francs  per  10  tons,  according  to  the  expenses  of  lading  and  weigh- 
ing connected  with  it.  The  taxes  for  manipulation  are  very  low,  as,  for 
example,  for  shoveling,  100  kilograms  4  centimes;  for  emptying  in  an- 
other vessel,  the  same;  for  cleansing,  10  to  12  centimes;  for  sampling, 
20  centimes  per  sample.  These  tariffs  change  from  time  to  time  when 
the  circumstances  of  competition  render  it  necessary ;  not  all  com  that 
comes  into  the  storehouses  is  consumed  in  the  country,  a  small  part,  •f 
it  being  in  transport.  A  customs  office  is  also  established  in  the  store- 
houses, by  which  a  control  is  exercised  over  the  arrivals,  be  it  declareil 
in  transit  or  for  inland  consumption. 

The  building  of  the  Arlberg  Kailroad,  which  has  begun  now  and 
when,  in  about  five  years,  ready,  will  shorten  a  great  deal  the  distance 
between  Switzerland  and  the  Hungarian  corn  districts,  the  storehonae 
at  Bomanshorn  will,  without  doubt,  lose  much  of  its  importance,  and 
Buchs,  the  next  station  on  the  Swiss  side  to  the  Arlberg  tunnel,  will  in  all 
probability,  become  the  chief  storing  place  for  Hungarian  grain,  if  the 
Bavarian  and  otherAnstrian  railroads^hich  alone  managed  till  now  the 
shippingof  the  grain  from  Hungary  to  Bomanshorn,  will  not  considerably 
reduce  their  freight:  and  there  have,  indeed,  of  late  conferences  of  the 
interested  railroad  directors  taken  place,  and  it  is  surmised  that  such 
tariff  charges  have  already  been  projected,  which  will  keep  head  against 
the  competition  of  the  Arlberg  Bailroad.  Until  now,  however;  nothing 
positive  has  been  published;  the  Lloyd  of  Pesth  announces  the  lolowing: 


The  Steam  Navigation  Company  of  the  Danube  have  also  resolved  to  grant 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  freight  to  Switzerland,  respectively  to  Southern  G«niian3r, 
and  the  respect] ye  redi^otion  tables  will  shortly  be  published  opportunely  with  th^^ 
approaching  export  season  for  the  orientation  of  the  grain  trade;  it  can* be  staU^l 
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with  Ratisfaction  that  the  transport  huusPH  tind  shippiug  agents,  contrary  to  their 
former  habits,  lose  no  time  in  duly  t'xecnting  the  orders  and  in  adopting  fiuoh  meas- 
nres,  which  expedite  the  export  business. 

This  has,  of  course,  an  immediate  bearing  upon  the  American  corn 
export  to  Europe,  because  by  those  means  the  prices  must  be  more  re- 
<iuced.  The  American  exporter  can,  however,  easily  stand  a  quit4)  con- 
siderable reduction,  as  the  American  power  of  production  grows  in  a 
far  greater  porportion  than  that  of  the  European  corn  countries,  which 
must  nearly  have  reached  their  clim.ix,  and  will  even  rather  go  back- 
ward than  forward  in  proportion  to  their  always  growing  population. 

Also,  witli  regard  to  the  means  of  transportation,  America  advances 
decidedly  more  rapidly  than  Europe,  so  that  the  prospects  also  in  this 
circumstance  are  more  favorable  for  the  Americans.  They  speak  at 
present  in  Germanj^  a  great  deal  of  the  building  of  channels  which  are 
to  unite  Southern  Russia,  Anstro- Hungary,  and  Gerniany,  and  which 
vshould  especially  serve  to  the  conveyance  of  grain,  but  they  are  not 
built  yet,  and  it  will  at  all  events  be  some  time  before  such  a  com- 
bined enterprise  can  be  achieved;  more  so,  because  the  great  proprietors 
and  railroad  kings  in  Germany  and  Austria  are  naturally  against  the 
realization  of  such  scheme,  which  would  surely  curtail  by  considerable 
their  safest  income;  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  colonization 
and  raising  to  a  vast  corn-field  the  Tunisian  dependencies,  now  under 
process  of  annexation  to  France;  that  **  it  is  not  yet  accomplished,''  and 
when  it  should  become  a  faet,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the  case 
upon  its  merits. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  importation  of  grain  and  flour  into  Europe, 
I  must  add  that  since  the  Austrians  as  well  as  the  Americans  have  be- 
gun to  import  theirs  into  Switzerland  the  Swiss  milters  and  corn  dealers 
are  united  to  oppose  a  serious  resistance  to  such  importation. 

Thus  the  administration  of  the  corn  exchange  at  Zttrich  was  lately 
comniissioned  by  no  less  than  200  millers  and  corn  dealers  of  East 
Switzerland  to  address  in  their  name  a  petition  to  the  federal  council, 
insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  duty  of  entry  of  flour 
to  2  francs  per  100  kilograms,  adducing  among  others  the  following 
reasons: 

(1)  Because  the  circumstances  at  the  breadstuff  market  have  considerably  changed, 
an<I  we  have  to  reckon  hereafter  with  America,  which  does  not  make  the  prices  a-c- 
4'ording  to  the  results  of  the  harvest,  but  acc<»rdiug  to  the  more  or  less  great  inclina- 
tion to  speculation. 

(2)  Because  we  are  obliged  to  procure  the  corn  from  those  coiintries  which  possess 
uo  developed  flour  industry,  in  order  to  provide  by  those  means  a  more  effective 
counterpoise  against  the  already-mentioned  artitioial  grain  and  flour  prioea  which 
are  certainly  to  be  expected. 

(3)  Becau8€%  by  only  adopting  those  measures,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  give,  as 
heret-ofore,  to  our  population  a  good  and  cheap  bread. 

(4)  Because  by  those  means  there  will  l>e  secured  also  for  agriculture  a  cheap  and 
Hubstautial  food,  of  falling  off  of  the  grain,  as  a  most  efficacious  help  to  the  milk  in- 
^liiAtry,  whilst  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  those  half  manufactures  would  surely  result  in 
the  decline  of  the  cattle  breed,  esi>e<'ially  with  smaller  land  owners. 

From  this  petition  one  can  see  how  well  the  Swiss  millers  can  argue 
their  ciise,  but  the  members  of  the  federal  government  and  the  Swiss 
population  at  large  will  consider  this  matter  in  another  light  and  never 
will  even  discuss  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  the  entry  of  flour,  and  much 
lo68  give  their  consent  to  such  proceedings ;  the  greater  the  competition 
in  the  trade  of  the  flour  and  bread,  the  better  for  the  Swiss  i)eople. 

Switzerland  ranks  with  the  best  consumers  of  breadstufis  in  the  world ; 
ibr,  notwithstanding  the  advanced  state  of  development  of  agriculture 
in  general,  there  must  annually  be  imported  from  foreign  countries  about 
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1.2  quintals  of  breadstuffs  per  head  of  the  namber  of  population.  The 
imports  during  the  year  of  1880-1881,  that  is  to  say,  from  July  1, 1880, 
to  June  30, 1881,  amounted  to,  wheat,  2,699,352  cwt. ;  rye,  25,082  cwt  j 
oats,  267,121  cwt. ;  barley,  170,786  cwt. ;  total,  3,162,341  cwt.,  to  whieb 
must  be  added  iiour,  170,610 — total,  3,332,951  quintals;  thus,  about 
1.2  quintals  per  head  of  the  whole  population.  The  year  before,  that  i« 
to  say,  from  July  1, 1879,  to  June  30,  1880,  the  importation  was  some- 
what weaker,  but  it  always  amounted  to,  wheat,  2,480,618  cwt. ;  rye, 
32,613  cwt. ;  oats,  279,371  cwt. ;  barley,  156,864  cwt. ;  flour,  181,140— 
total,  3,130,666  $  that  is,  i>er  head  of  the  population,  about  one-tenth  of 
a  quintal  less  than  1880-1881.  This  increase  in  importation  during  the 
just  expired  year,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  former  year,  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  fruit  and  potato  crops. 

In  the  present  year  the  import  will,  very  likely,  be  considerably  less 
than  it  was  last  year,  probably  even  less  than  in  the  year  of  1879-1880, 
because  the  harvest  of  this  year  throughout  Switzerland,  where  it  han 
been  spared  by  hail  and  inundation,  the  damage  of  which  is  estimateii 
to  amount  to  no  less  than  3,500,000  francs,  presents  in  general  a  good 
average. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  state  of  this  year's  harvest  in  ^Switzerland,  on^" 
had  better  rely  upon  the  information  contained  in  the.  statements  of 
Commissioner  Meyer,  lately  made  at  the  international  seed  market  at 
Vienna,  in  presence  of  4,000  to  5,000  persons,  to  this  effect : 

The  harveet  in  Switzerland,  favored  by  the  finest  weather,  turned  out  very  well;  we 
can  therefore  produce  such  excellent  and  line  qualities  as  it  has  not  been  the  case  for 
many  years  before.  According  to  reports  received  from  every  side  wheat  is  yieldioj:  . 
at  the  average  of  80  to  85  per  cent,  if  a  middling  harvcHt,  while  people  complain  mor^ 
of  the  rye,  for  in  this  grain  the  estimation  varies  from  50  to  100  percent. ;  tlie  avenge 
result,  however,  mi^ht  hardly  be  estimated  to  be  mo^  than  70  per  cent. ;  the  oats  do 
not  look  very  promising,  and  a  middling  harvest  can  hardly  be  expected.  Potatom 
are  excellent ;  they  have  blossomed  so  beautifully  that  a  bountiful  yield  can  be  ex- 
pected, surpassing  the  average  by  15  to  30  per  ceut.  The  potato  harvest  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor,  becatise  the  Swiss  consumes  a  great  deal  of  potatoes,  and  by  so  doiDj; 
he  saves  the  bread. 

Also  the  Indian  corn,  which  in  many  districts,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Rhine  Valley. 
Sargans,  and  the  northern  part  of  Orisons,  constitutes  an  important  breadstuff,  prom- 
ises a  good  yield. 

Fruits  are  very  abundant  this  year;  all  these  are  factors,  which  point  to  a  consider- 
able less  importation  of  breadstuflb  for  the  next  months. 

There  will  nevertheless  be  needed  an  importation  of  at  least  12,000,000 
of  quarters  of  breadstuff^,  to  which  there  must  besides  be  added  1,500,000 
quarters ;  for  one  must  not  forget  that  Switzerland  has  not  only  to 
provide  for  its  own  inhabitants,  but  also  for  the  foreigners,  touri8t8, 
visitors  at  watering  places,  &c.,  which  was  this  summer  more  the  caae 
than  ever  before ;  the  Orisons  alone  lodged  during  July  and  August 
last,  daily,  between  5,000  and  8,000  guests,  and  the  other  centers  for 
foreign  visitors  amounted  at  lea^t  to  four  times  as  many. 

Also  the  straw-goods  manufacture  in  the  cantons  of  Argovie  and 
Luzerne  claim  a  share  in  the  produce  of  the  rye-fields,  in  a  manner  that 
their  want  increases  from  year  to  year ;  the  stalks,  which  are  used  for  the 
straw-plaiting,  must  be  cut  before  they  are  ripe,  by  which  proceeding 
thousands  of  quintals  of  rye  do  not  arrive  at  their  stage  of  ftxictesoence 
and  thus  are  lost  for  the  consumption  as  breadstuffs. 

The  cultivation  of  grain  is  from  year  to  year  going  backward  in  Swit- 
zerland, because,  considering  the  high  wages  and  expensiveness  of  ma- 
nure, which  the  agriculture  would  peremptorily  require  here,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  meadows  seems  gradually  to  take  place,  especially  as  the 
steadily  increasing  milk  production  also  requires  a  proportionate  in- 
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oreaae  iu  the  production  of  the  hay.  In  many  regipns,  as  for  example 
in  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  in  district  of  Toggenburp:,  &c.,  where  formerly 
handsome  corn-fields  were  planted,  not  a  blade  of  grain  is  to  be  seen 
now,  and  even  potatoes  are  scarce^  all  has  been  transformed  into  mead- 
ows, which,  if  they  are  well  prepared,  produce  at  least  two  good  crops 
of  hay  and  one  of  grass  per  season ;  they  require  besides  but  little  labor. 


CROPS  OP  EUROPE. 


As  regards  the  yield  of  crops  in  all  Europe,  the  following  is  a  correct 
copy  of  the  table  lately  published  at  the  international  seed  fair  at 
Vienna :  • 


Conntrifs*. 


Praiwia 

K»xcmy 

Xtavana  - 

ITpper  and  Nether  Franconia. 

Soabia 

Palati]iat«' 

Baden  . 


Wheat.!    Rye. 


Wurtemhnrjc 

liecklenburg 

iSwitMrland 

Denniaric 

Sweden  and  Norway 

A  ostria 

Uangary 

Italy: 

ITpper 

Middle 

South 

France 

IloUand 

4irpat  Britain  and  Ireland. . . 
Kaaiiia: 

Kathland 

Cooriand 

Other  northern 

PodoUa 

Central 

Sonth  winter  ..^ 

South  sammer 

B<^aaiBbia 

Koumania,  small 

ICoumania,  large,  Wallachia . 

Moldavia 

i^rvia 


85  I 
10%  ! 

102 

100  I 

78  I 


72 
83 
75 
85 
107 
90 

70 
90 
70 
85 
100 
90 

98 
78 


95 
120 
110 
90 
80 
42 
60 
100 
78 


87 
100 


Barley. 


100 

100 


Oata. 


90 
110 

100 
105 

83 

78  ' 

75 

80  1 

100 

100  ' 

93 

100  ; 

70 

87 

80 

78 

83 

108 

.  100 

100 

84 

55 


100 
110 


100 
100 

80 
98 
68 
80 
90 
90 
05 
85 
93 
106 
85 

75 


100 


112 

118 

123 

50 

78 

78 

100 

110 

110 

95 

100 

105 

120 

115 

115 

120 

125 

120 

120 

125 

120 

105 

80 

100 

47 

59 

ea 

60 

60 

00 

105 

90 

90 

73 

53 

30 

Whilst,  in  former  times,  the  millers  regularly  frequented  the  corn 
markets  to  buy  their  provisions,  now,  owing:  to  the  constantly  growing 
<M>mpetition,  the  corn-dealers  are  traveling  about  to  see  the  millers  with 
the  samples  of  com  they  have  in  the  store-houses;  and  the  millers  are 
i  n  their  turn  going  round  to  the  bakers  with  samples  of  their  flour. 


GRAIN   STOREHOUSES. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  with  the  establishment  of  the  Arl- 
l>erg  railroad  a  great  change  will  take  place  in  the  Swiss  corn-trade,  be- 
o^use  the  store-houses  for  Hungarian  corn  will  be  establshed  at  Buchs, 
iintl  the  corn-market,  now  weekly  held  at  Romanshorn,  Lindau,  and 
I^>rschach,  will  also,  in  all  probability,  be  translocated  to  Buchs.  Arc 
ijow  the  Americans  determined  and  ready  to  undertake  the  competition 
%%-ith  the  Uungarians?  Then  I  would  by  all  means  advise  them  to  look 
r-ouud  in  Buchs,  in  view  of  establishing  there  store-houses,  in  order  that 
tliey  should  be  enabled  to  offer  battle  and  to  fight  the  enemy  on  its  own 
ground. 
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There  can  be  uo  doubt  but  that  the  French  and  Swiss  railroads  would 
quite  agree  to  reduce  their  freight;  there  are  already  differential  tariffs 
introduced  on  the  Swiss  railroads  based  upon  the  principle  of  reducing 
the  freight  on  every  new  stretch  of  100  kilometers,  so  that  at  present 
there  is,  for  instance,  to  be  paid  per  ton  for  the  first  100  kilometers  9 
centimes,  for  the  second  7,  for  the  third  only  3  (9)  centimes;  and  there 
could  reasonably  a  still  further  reduction  be  expected  for  transporta- 
tion in  a  block. 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  American  competition  to  secure  at 
Buchs,  on  the  main  point  of  influx  of  the  Hungarian  grain  into  Switzer- 
land, as  the  best  place  for  stores  in  whplesale  trade,  I  give  here  below  a 
table  of  the  movement,  entry  and  exit,  of  breadstuffs  in  the  storehouses 
of  the  Swiss  Northeastern  Kailroad  at  Romanshorn  during  the  last  tern 
years: 

>   Import*.    I    Bzporbi, 


1870 720,000 

1871 814.000 

1872 293.000 

1873 310.000 

1874 314,000 

1875 500.000 

1876 628.000 

1877 090.000 

1878 [  1. 160,0te 

1879 '  981.000 

1880 660.000 


719lW» 
800.  MO 
33S.M0 
377,  MO 
302.  «09 
507.  M»- 
539.  MO 
9(«.00O 
1. 160.000 
1,060.  MO 


These  figures  were  taken  from  the  periodical  publications  of  the  con- 
troller of  the  storehouse  administration.  They  comprehend  only  the 
goods  which  have  really  passed  through  that  storehouse,  and  not  thoso 
which  were  received  by  the  administration  for  direct  carting  or  by  way 
of  re-expedition. 

EDUCATION. 

The  organization  of  i)ublic  schools  in  Switzerland,  when  companM) 
with  those  of  other  countries,  deserves  to  be  termed,  at  least,  good ; 
they  offer,  however,  in  the  different  cantons,  so  far  as  regards  their 
organization,  school-time,  occupation,  discipline,  expenses,  assistance 
from  the  state,  &c.,  a  very  variegatecl  picture;  to  begin  at  the  lowest. 

Schools  for  little  ohildreny  or  children's  garden. — ^Tbey  comprise  chil> 
dren  of  the  age  before  they  should  be  obliged  to  frequent  the  schools, 
viz,  from  past  third  to  the  sixth  year;  they  are  exclusively  under  the 
superintendence  of  female  teachers,  and  are  all  free  concerns,  instituted 
by  the  districts,  societies,  orbyprivateindividnals;  tbeytook  fij^tritsein 
the  towns  and  manufacturing  places  in  order  toeuable  the  parents  to  attend 
to  their  daily  work,  but  now  they  are  extending  more  and  more  over  all 
parts  of  Switzerland,  so  that  at  present  the  majority  of  the  larger  com- 
munities possess  such  schools.  In  the  French  cantons  the  occoimtioa 
of  the  little  ones  extends,  also,  to  the  beginning  of  the  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  calculating;  in  the  German  parts  of  Switzerland  suehooeapa- 
tions  are,  however,  rigorously  excluded,  and  only  playful  and  easy 
hand-work  is  admitted.  The  frequentation  of  these  schools  is  toIud- 
tory,  and  the  parents  are,  as  a  rule,  obliged  to  secure  the  existence  of 
those  institntionp  by  monthly  contributions,  if  they  are  not  already  pro- 
vided for. 
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Primary  or  elementary  schools. — These  form  the  nucleus  of  the  free- 
fiehool  system ;  their  frcqueutatiou  is  obligatory  for  all  children  ut  their 
sixth  or  seventh  year ;  the  school-day  is  generally  made  up  from  five  to 
six  hours,  with  the  exception  of  the  summer  and  fall  vacations,  which 
siwouut  altogether  from  six  to  ten  weeks ;  in  some  cantons,  of  the  moun- 
tainous regions  especially,  where  most  of  the  families  desert  their  vil- 
lages to  take  up  their  abode  during  the  summer  .in  the  mountains,  the 
instruction  is  partially  if  not  totally  suspended ;  in  which  cases  the  ob- 
ligatory attendance  upon  the  winter-schools  is  lengthened  from  1  to 
3  years.  In  other  places,  there  are,  in  summer,  only  half-day  schools 
for  the  lai  ger  children  who  are  to  help  their  parents  in  the  field-work ; 
io  some  places  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  teachers  take  in  the  forenoon 
the  older  and  in  the  afternoon  the  younger  children  for  tuition  through- 
out the  whole  year;  the  schools,  nevertheless,  for  the  entire  day  and 
year,  are  now  making  more  and  more  their  way  in  all  the  cantons,  and 
they  will  be  introduced  everywhere.  In  west  and  central  Switzerland 
the  first  three  classes  are  the  greater  part  led  by  female  teachers,  and 
the  children  come  only  at  their  ninth  or  tenth  year  in  the  hands  of  male 
te4icbers.  In  the  towns  and  large  villages  a  teacher  has  to  instruct  at 
the  same  time  only  one  or,  at  the  utmost,  two  classes ;  the  smaller  the 
village  and  the  number  of  pupils,  the  more  courses  fall  upon  one 
teacher.  In  most  of  the  cantons  there  exists  a  legal  restriction  of  the 
number  of  pupils  for  a  master,  which  is  not  allowed  to  surpass  eighty. 
The  branches  of  instruction  are  reading  and  writing  in  the  national  lan- 
guage, respecting  ability  for  expressing  one's  thoughts  by  word  and  by 
letter  in  the  mother  tongue ;  elementary  arithmetic;  country's  liistorj- 
and  geography;  biblical  history,  singing,  drawing,  and  gymnastics; 
also  female  hand- work  for  the  girls  in  the  upper  classes,  for  which  special 
teachers  are  engaged.  The  school-houses  are  generally  the  largest 
buildings  in  the  village,  have  nearly  everywhere  well-lighted  and  well- 
ventilated  rooms  and  convenient  desks.  The  male  and  female  teachers 
are  formed  iu  special  seminaries  which  comprise  three  to  four  years' 
courses,  and  must  prove  their  ability,  that  is  to  say,  eligibility,  through 
examination  before  the  cantonal  board  of  education.  An  unpatented 
teacher  can,  at  best,  be  employed  as  assistant  for  a  short  time.  The 
yearly  SJilao'  is  everywhere  fixed ;  it  varies,  however,  according  to  the 
canton,  parish,  and  duration  of  school  time,  from  600  to  3,000  francs. 
In  the  country  of  the  progressive  cantons  it  amounts  to  1,500  francs 
besides  free  Imlgings ;  in  the  towns  it  is  higher,  in  the  mountainous  can- 
tons smaller,  espe<!ially  where  the  entire  maintenance  of  the  schools 
is  lying  exclusively  on  the  parish.  The  state  defrays,  but  only  in  few 
cantons,  the  expenses  of  the  primary  schools.  In  most  of  them  this  is 
a  matter  for  the  community,  or  at  best  the  state  is  yearly  contributing 
a  certain  amount  towards  the  expenses.  But  the  instruction  of  the 
children  is  everywhere  gratis,  and  where  no  school-fund  exists,  which 
Hhonld  facilitate  the  matter,  the  entire  amount  of  the  expenses  must  be 
levied  by  means  of  taxes.  In  every  canton  the  minimum  of  the  duties 
to  be  falfiUed  by  the  pupils  is  generally  prescribed  by  the  special  can- 
tonal board  of  education,  which  is  exercising  a  more  or  less  strict  con- 
trol, settles  the  matter  of  instruction,  causes  the  schools  from  time  to 
time  to  be  inspected  by  special  agents,  and  most  carefully  guards 
against  abuses  and  sees  to  it  that  all  inexcusable  neglects  to  attend 
the  schools  should  severely" be  punished  by  the  competent  cantonal  au- 
thorities. As  far  as  statistical  reports  go,  Switzerland  possesses  at 
present  4*30,000  primary  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  whicli  are  managed  by 
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about  8,000  male  and  female  teachers.      For  the  primary  schools  there 
are  annaally  spent : 

For  salaries,  about ^ 15, 000,  OOU 

For  means  of  instructiou , I,  (K)0,  (MO 

For  interest  on  capital  for  building ^,  ifOO,  000 

Total 22,0m».000 

Thus  nearly  6  francs  per  bead  of  the  Tvhole  population. 

REPEATING  SCHOOL. 

This  also  belongs  to  the  public  schools,  and  is  obligatory  for  two  yearn 
for  all  pupils  after  they  have  left  the  primary  schools  ;  if  the  papiis  do 
not  frequent  higher  schools,  they  have  weekly  one  day  or  two  half-day8 
for  the  purpose  of  repeating  and  strengthening  what  they  have  learned 
in  the  primary  schools ;  the  teachers  are  th.e  same  as  in  the  primary 
schools. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  but  in  few  cantons  obligatory,  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  state  generally  provides  these  schools  with  handsome  financial 
endowments,  their  attendance  is  nevertheless  most  everywhere  volun- 
tary. The  children  who  have  finished  the  highest  classes  of  the  pri- 
mary schools,  enter  the  secondary  schools  and  remain  there  two  or  three 
years.  The  instruction,  besides  the  pursuance  of  the  teachers  of  the  pri- 
mary school,  comprises  also  French,  now  and  then  English,  and  the  Ital- 
ian languages ;  in  the  French  part  of  Switzerland  the  elements  of  the 
German  language ;  geometry,  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  history,  geog- 
raphy, natural  history,  drawing,  &c.,  and  partly  prepares  for  the  entrance 
in  higher  schools,  such  as  gymnasiums,  industrial,  and  technical  schools ; 
or  into  practical  life ;  as  the  major  part  of  the  pupils,  after  having 
finished  the  courses  of  these  secondary  schools,  are  directly  engaging  in 
apprenticeship,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  entering  a  shop  or  counting  house 
in  order  to  learn  some  profession,  or  whatever  they  have  chosen  as  their 
future  vocation.  The  school  money  in  the  secondary  schools  amounts 
annually  to  from  30  to  80  francs.  Poor  pupils  often  are  allowed  to  fre- 
quent these  schools  gratis. 

The  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  must  have  attained  a  much 
higher  degree  of  education  than  those  of  the  primary  schools;  their 
salary  varies  from  1,800  to  3,500  francs.  Generally  three  or  four  com 
munities  possess  together  one  secondary  school  j  the  subsidies  and  con 
tributions  of  private  individuals  and  communities  and  the  school  mouejB, 
swelling  the  state  endowments,  help  the  support  of  these  institutions, 
which  are  of  so  great  importance  because  they  enable  everj'  pupil  to 
attain  in  the  country  of  his  home  a  better  education,  and  are  requiring 
besides  no  considerable  sacrifices.  In  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
towns  the  two  sexes  are  separated  everywhere,  in  the  country  alnmst 
nowhere,  but  also  the  girls  have  generally  a  male  and  not  a  female 
teacher ;  in  all  Switzerland  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools 
amounts  to  30,000. 

FORMING  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  present  in  Switzerland  the  most  variegated  picture  in 
every  respect ;  here  they  are  voluntary ;  there  obligatory ;  here  the> 
comprehend  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  year  (till  the  entrance 
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in  the  military  service)  ^  there  they  are  replaciDg  the  repeating  schools 
and  comprehend  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  years  of  age ;  here  only 
a  few  evening  hoars ;  there  whole  days  are  consecrated  to  them  every 
week;  here  the  instrnction  extends  especially  to  commercial  branches; 
there  it  is  a  special  preparation  for  the  examination  of  the  recruits. 
To  judge  after  the  experiences  made  until  now,  the  tendency  for  the 
general  establishment  of  obligatory  forming  schools  with  extension  to 
the  twentieth  year,  and  weekly  some  evening  hours,  is  gaining  more 
and  more  ground,  but  many  years  can  pass  yet  until  they  have  taken 
root  in  all  communities,  so  that  they  become  as  popular  as  the  primary 
achools.  Most  of  the  forming  schools  are  endowed  with  an  assistance 
from  the  state;  the  instruction  is  generally  performed  by  the  same 
teachers  as  in  the  primary*  and  secondary  schools,  sometimes  also  by 
clergymen,  artisans,  &c. 

The  above-described  five  gradations  of  schools  are  intended  for  the 
great  masses.  For  those  who  are  aspiring  for  more  learning,  there  are, 
in  nearly  every  canton,  higher  schools  for  their  services. 

OANTONAL    SCHOOLS  WITH    GYMNASIAL,   MERCANTILE,   AND    TECHNI- 
CAL DEPARTMENTS. 

{a)  The  gymnasium  comprehends  generally  seven  years  and  pre- 
pares for  the  university. 

{b)  The  mercantile  school  comprehends  two  years,  and  enables  the 
graduate  to  immediately  enter  the  great  mercantile  houses. 

(c)  The  technical  department  prepares  in  three  to  four  years  for  the 
entrance  into  the  polytechnicum. 

The  candidates  for  teacher's  office  in  secondary  schools  attain  their 
forming  by  frequenting  certain  branches  of  all  the  three  just-named 
divisions. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  ACADEMIES. 

The  universities  with  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  political  science, 
medicine  and  philosophy,  now  existing  in  Switzerland,  are  located  at 
Zurich,  Berne,  and  Basle ;  there  is  also  a  vet^erinary  school  at  Berne ; 
the  academies  in  the  French  part  of  Switzerland,  viz :  at  Lausanne, 
Neufchatel,  and  Geneva,  are  in  general  much  like  those  of  German 
Switzerland,  but  among  them  only  Geneva  possesses  a  medical,  and 
Lausanne  also  a  pharmaceutical  and  technical  division.  The  number  of 
the  students  and  auditors  in  these  wsix  highest  cantonal  schools  amount 
to  about  1,000. 

The  only  real  Swiss  federal  school,  the  crown  of  all  cantonal  schools, 
is  the  Polytechnicum  at  Zurich,  which,  us  is  well  known,  has  already 
gained  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Besides  all  the  above-named  public  schools,  there  are  in  Switzerland 
A  lot  of  private  school  establishments  or  boarding  schools,  the  major 
|iart  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  education  of  girls ;  but  there  are 
also  some  much-renowned  and  long-established  boarding  schools  for 
boys,  which  have  generally  an  iuteniational  character,  as  there  assemble 
pupils  of  most  every  part  of  the  world ;  over  these  i)rivate  institutions, 
the  state,  respectively  the  cantonal  authorities  reserve  to  themselves 
afl  well  the  right  of  sui>erintendence. 
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The  following  are  the  tables  for  hamidity,  observed  during  the  year 
atSt.  Galle: 

P8YCHR0METKR. 

(a)  Water  dampness  (humidiiy)  of  the  air,  in  per  cent 


July 

Anjpnt*. . . 
September. 
Ootoher.... 
Norember . 
Beoember  . 


Hon  the. 


1880. 


January . . 
Febmary . 

Marrh 

April 

Y^J 

Jiue 


1881. 


a 

ti 

M 
J 

e 
t» 

76 
85 
88 
89 
86 
81 


91 

75 

83 

66 

88 

71 

74 

62 

77 

67 

Tbeyear |    84.00      70.92^    83.92 


66 
72 
71 
73 
80 
75 


Pi 
M 
% 

O 


82 
«0 
80 

86 
83 

79 

89 
87 
80 
85 
80 
78 


I 


75 

n 

88 

83 
O 

78 

«r 

76 
81 
72 

n 


7f.M 


(6)  Dry  eat  and  dampest  days. 


MoBtbe. 


J«ly 

Aofniet  — 
Heptember  . 
Odbober.... 
Korerober . 
Deoember.. 


1880. 


January... 
Febmary  . 
March .... 

April 

May 

Jane 


1881. 


Minlranm  of  the  obeerratione. , 

t. I 


Dry  eat  days. 


Dampect  dayi. 


Per  tent 

25th  at  1  o'clock 43 

5th  at  1  o'clock 57 

7th  atl  o'clock 52 

2d  atl  o'clock 31 

18th  at  9  o'clock 23 

29th  at  1  o'clock 39 

19th  atl  o'clock 46 

16th  atl  o'clock 35 

16th  atl  o'clock 32 

18th  at  9  o'clock 39 

2d  at  1  o'clock 26 

2d  at  1  o'clock 31 

Per 

26th  and  29th... 
l8t 

emu. 
.  60 
.  73 
.  71 
.  63 
.  55 
.  60 

.  66 

.  62 

.  57 

56 

.  29 

.  48 

22d.... 
80th... 
22d... 
12th  ... 

5th.-.- 
l8t 

4th.... 
23d..-. 
Itt 

PsremL 

ir 

» 

7th 

28th 

18th 

20th 

2«th 

28th 

« 

M 

19 

m 

16 

19 

l«th 

18th 

2d 

21«t 

m 

8d 

21it.... 
8th..-. 

99 

....  » 
II 

18th  Nov.  at  9  o'clock.. 

..23 

2d  May 

.  29 

Ut]>eo 

m 

United  States  Consulaub, 

St.  (falle,  October  25, 


1881. 


A.  J.  DEZEYK, 
Commercial  AgenL 


SPAIN. 

BARCELONA. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  Scheuch, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Barcelona^  November  1, 1881. 
In  compliaDce  with  the  consular  rnles  and  regaladons,  I  herewitli  re- 
Bpectfally  submit  the  yearly  report  upon  the  commerce  and  navigatiOB 
of  my  oonsular  district  for  the  year  1880,  also  some  tabular  statements 
for  the  same  year  and  the  first  three  quarters  of  1881. 
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As  stated  in  former  reports,  I  have  to  repeat  that,  owin^  to  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  any  compreliensive  and  reliable  system  of  statistics  in 
Spain,  and  especially  in  a  port  like  Barcelona,  the  so-called  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  of  the  peninsala,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  perform  the 
required  duty  conscientiously  and  correctly.  Theonly  paper  nnder  gov- 
ernment auspices  is  the  Balanza  Mercantile,  but  the  last  copy  issued  fur- 
nishes data  for  1876. 

The  year  1880  has  been  in  every  branch  of  business  a  far  more  pros- 
perous one  than  its  predecessor.  The  principal  products  raised  in  Cata- 
lonia are  nuts,  almonds,  and  wine,  and  as  the  phylloxera  had  made  its 
appearance  for  the  two  previous  years,  crops  of  grapes  were  expected  to 
fall  short,  but  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  all,  an  unexpected  harvest 
was  gathered  and  of  a  very  fine  quality.  The  failure  in  France,  on  ac- 
count of  the  terrible  ravages  made  by  that  insect,  made  prices  rise  to  nearly 
double  of  those  of  the  previous  year,  so  that  wine-growers  actually 
gathered  two  crops.  The  exportation  of  wine  to  Prance  in  1880  has  nev  er 
been  reached  heretofore,  viz,  over  $3,000,000  worth,  taking  in  considera- 
tion that  only  the  cheapest  class  of  Catalonia  wines  are  exported  to 
Prance,  for  the  use  of  making  the  so-called  Bordeaux. 

SHIPPING 

has  increased  in  1880  iu  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  in  and  outward; 
and  while  the  exi)orts  to  the  United  States  have  almost  doubled,  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  have  not  suffered  a  decrease.  It  is  not 
very  satisfactory  to  see  the  yearly  falliugoff  in  American  ships*  arrivals 
in  this  port — in  fact,  in  all  other  Mediterranean  ports — but  the  fact 
cannot  be  denied.  My  return  (Table  No.  1)  shows  the  number  of  ves- 
sels arrived  during  1880  to  have  been  but  3,  while  ten  years  ago  more 
than  30  discharged  American  cargoes  in  this  port  in  one  year.  The  Mar- 
seilles lines  of  steamers  to  Cuba  and  South  America  have  placed  extra 
steamers  on,  making  now  semi-monthly  trips,  stopping  on  their  way  to 
and  from  Marseilles,  and  touching  on  their  homeward  voyage  at  New 
Orleans.  The  same  company  runs  also  now  monthly  steamers  to  New 
York,  taking  passengers  and  merchandise  at  this  port.  The  Hamburg 
line  have  also  added  two  more  steamers,  running  now  semi-monthly 
trips  between  Hamburg  and  the  different  Spanish  ports,  stopping  at 
Barcelona.  The  cargoes  of  the  different  flags  inward  have  not  under- 
gone much  change,  only  that  Spanish  and  German  vessels  are  taking 
au  increased  part  of  the  coal-carrying  trade  from  England  over  last 
year,  which  may  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  cotton  from  the  United 
States  is  largely  brought  now  by  English  steamers,  while  formerly  almost 
the  whole  of  the  cotton  to  this  port  was  carried  by  sailing  vessels,  mostly 
Spanish.  Most  all  flags  bring  their  country's  products,  and  most  all  for- 
eign vessels  clear  in  ballast.  My  return  (Table  No.  2)  shows  the  Spanish 
Rhipping,  with  an  increase  in  arrivals,  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
Table  3  shows  the  foreign  shipping  (American  and  Spanish  not  included), 
with  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  ships,  but  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
cargoes.    The  principal  articles  imported  were: 

COTTON. 

BftlM. 

l^om  the  Unitod  8tate« 130,750 

Vrom  Brazil 14,118 

From  the  West  Indiefl 12,600 

fVom  Levant  and  other  ports 46, 000 

Total 203,468 
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an  increase  over  1879  of  28^003  bales.  Estimated  consumption  in  ISM 
178,448  bales,  leaving  a  stock  on  hand  Jannary  1, 1881,  of  24,720  bate. 

suaAB. 

Arrived,  daring  1880,  56,700  cases,  most  all  from  Spanish  colonies, 
against  44,500  cases  in  1879. 

COPFKE. 

Total  receipts,  1880, 1,430,000  kilograms;  most  from  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico;  a  considerable  increase  over  1879. 

HIDES. 

Total  importation,  1880,  498,500;  stock  on  hand  January  1,  1870, 
55,000 ;  consumption  in  1880,  460,000 ;  prices  higher  than  in  1879. 

COCOA. 
In  1880 :  KUofHUB* 

From  CaracaH 110,  GOO 

From  Cuba 53,060 

From  Guayaquil 1,360,000 

Total 1,583.000 

PETROLEUM. 

Receipts,  1880,  18,600  boxe^  and  29,185  barrels,  against  1870, 22,800 
boxes  and  22,185  barrels.  Formerly  all  petroleum  from  the  States  was 
refined,  but  since  the  government  (Spanish)  some  two  years  ago  raised 
the  duty  on  refined  and  allowed  crude  to  enter  at  a  very  low  tax,  manj 
refineries  have  been  started,  and  all  the  petroleum  now  imported  iu 
crude.    The  importation  of 

WHEAT 

not  only  from  the  States,  but  also  from  Russia  and  Gallicia,  almost 
ceased  during  1880,  and  as  the  crops  all  over  Spain  have  been  again 
this  year  very  favorable,  no  wheat  importations  are  expected ;  but  to 
what  amount  the  wheat  importation  from  America  has  decreased  is  more 
than  bahinced  by  the  importation  of 

ALCOHOL. 

Some  three  years  ago  the  first  trial  shipments  of  American  alcohol  were 
made,  and  since  then  a  steady  increase  manifestly  is  shown.  I  confi- 
dently say  that  from  all  appearances  American  alcohol  will  soon  be  more 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  liquors  in  Spain,  and  especially  in 
Catalonia,  than  German  (potato  spirit),  provided  our  distillers,  and  more 
so  our  shippers,  will  carefully  watch  that  no  "  bad  smelling  "  (this  is  the 
Spanish  phrase  used  by  merchants  here)  is  shipped:  I  mention  this, 
as  I  have  been  told  that  50  barrels  had  been  declined  for  acceptance  for 
that  reason  at  Tarragona.  With  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
alcohol,  Germanj"^  certainly  cannot  produce  enough,  even  in  years  of 
extra  large  potato  crops,  and  the  States  will  and  must  be  the  countiy 
to  draw  from.    I  find  German  alcohol  to  command  a  higher  price  thaa 
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American  solely  for  the  reaaon  that  wine  and  liqaor  manufactareie 
(specially  for  the  finer  qualities  of  wines)  prefer  Qerman  for  its  being 
milder  (sweeter)  and  not  so  harsh  as  American^  but  I  should  think  our 
distillers  could  overcome  this  easil3\    In  respect  to 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

ttie  year  1880  has  been  a  very  dull  one,  no  new  ones  having  been  un- 
dertaken,  and  the  only  important  ones  finished  are  two  blocks  of  public 
warehouses,  commenced  in  1877.  The  museum  buildings  in  the  Orand 
Park,  the  quays,  also  the  water- works,  have  advanced  but  slightly, 
while  the  harbor  works  during  1880  gained  little  progress,  and  at  pres- 
ent work  thereon  has  been  entirely  susx>ended  and  the  chief  engineer 
resigned.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  about  a  month  ago  an  uncommon 
heavy  storm  from  the  sea  proved  after  twelve  years'  building  and  an 
expense  of  25,000,000  pesetas,  that  the  original  plans  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, or  the  one-half  of  the  port  (the  outer  one,  for  large  ships)  could 
not  give  any  safety.  During  the  storm  referred  to,  large  ships  were 
torn  from  their  moorings,  drifted  about,  and  that  no  more  damage  was 
4lone  is  miraculous. 

The  traffic  on  railroad  lines  has  considerably  increased,  and  the  new 
line  to  Madrid,  via  Villa  Nueva,  Vallo,  and  Zaragoza,  by  76  kilometers 
shorter  than  the  old  one,  via  Lerida  and  Zaragoza,  is  fast  approaching 
completion.  In  reganl  to  this  latter  (new)  road  I  shall  report  separately 
when  completed,  as  its  rolling-stock  (engines  and  cars)  will  be  of  Amer- 
ican mannfactnre,  the  first  ever  nsed  and  mn  in  Spain. 

FBBD'K  H.  SCHEUCH, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Barcelona^  Koveniber  1,  1881. 


Tablb  No.  1. — Return  of  American  shipping  at  the  part  of  Barcelona  during  (he  year  1880. 
ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES. 


ArrWed . . 
DepftrU'd . 


No. 


Crew. 


TOBBAge. 


1,685 


CARGOES  INWARD. 


Articles.  QoADtltjefl.     Valae. 


Peiroleaul : 

Barrel 

Caees 

Cotton balee. 


1,055    I      115,860 
Total  in  United  Statee  goW 149.550 


Outward  in  ballast. 
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Table  No.  2. — Jietum  of  Spanish  shipping  exolnHveJff  at  the  i^wri  of  Barcel<yna  durinff  the 

year  iy80. 


Description. 


Arrived. 


!  ye«»ele.  |Toiina(eei. 


OoMting 

Foreijs^ 

Colonial 

Total,  1830 

Total,  1879 


972 
704 
63  I 


24a,  938 
2gS.580 
3S,375 


Departed. 

VeMela.  iTooni^. 

l__   _ 

587  j  20a,«66 
587  '  27«,54« 
1C3  72,48& 


1,739 


1,733 


572,493 


i.sn  I     4«a.SW 


520.578  1,323  |      419, 8W 


Efltimated  value  of  cargoes  inward  :  1880,  $30,000,000;  1879.  $24,000,000.  ^ 
Estimated  Talae  of  oaricoes  outward :  1880,  r25.000,000 ;  1670,  421, 000,000. 

N.  B. — Coasting  vessels  under  20  tons  are  not  figured  in  the  foregoing  statement     Of  this  cIsm  mme 
12,000  have  ent«rea  the  port  daring  the  year.    Values  of  cargoce  unknown. 

Table  No.  3. — Return  of  foreign  shipping  (American  and  Spanish  not  included)  at  th^port 
of  Barcelona  during  the  year  IStiO. 


Flags. 


English , 

French 

Italian... 

Swedisb^and  Norwegian 

Oerman 

Russian 

AnstriMi 

Danish 

Oreek 

Belgian 

Dutch 

Mexican 

Portuguese ■ 

Total 

Against,  in  1879 


Number. 


207 

212 

83 

42 

15 

11 

15 

8 

2 

2 

2 

1 


874 


Arrived. 


Tonnage. 


193,460 

08.600 

48.800 

85,160 

28,205 

7,970 

4,345 

3,560 

2.875 

2,730 

655 

650 

110 


Value  of 
cargo. 


Number. 


Departed. 


Tonnage. 


Valas  of 
cargoes. 


$5,879,060 
3.866.150 
1,477.075 
1. 521, 605 
1, 532, 000 
224,200  I 
184,600  . 
56,760  ) 
231,000  1 
110,000 
18,000  ! 
25,000 


427,100 
406,467 


15, 125, 360 
14.575,790 


289 
207 
212 

D3 

42 

15  » 

1*  i 

15 
8  ( 
2  < 

n 

2 

1 


847 


198,450*  «M0.0M 
98,600  1  8,9S0.M 
48.900  233.5« 

35. 160  8^000 

28,895  150,Mi 

7,970   

4.345   

3.560  37,MI 

2.875  I  %m 

2.730  1 

655    

550  ?7,8N 

110         ia.m 

427,100.      3,79S.0« 
406,467        I,45IlM» 


Table  No.  4. — Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district 
of  Barcelona  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  Septmher 
30,  188L 


Articles. 


Iron  ore 

Corks 

Wine 

Licorice  root — 

Kid  gloves 

Pepper 

Ooatskins 

Beans 

Machinery 

Cigarette  paper . 

Olive  oil 

Sundries 


Total  in  United  States  gold 
Total  for  preoeding  year. . . 


lncr< 
Decrease. 


Quarter  ending— 


Deeember 
31, 1880. 


$4,144  23 


168  63 
106  00 


671  80 


5,080  66 
17, 346  86 


March  31, 
1881. 


$733  83 

621  20 

11,082  79 


1,606  50 


14.944  32 
2,586  45 


12.267  20 


12,357  87 


Jnae30,188L 


$5,076  26 
2,830  47 


91  00 


911  20 

431  20 

580  80 

1,088  00 


10,967  93 
9,102  92 


1.856  01 


September 
30.  1881. 


$1.022  35 
1,476  75 
5.063  20 

3^395  69 
3,189  70 


280  00 


46.418  69 
2.685  96 


43,758  64 


Total  fort 
vear. 


II.  623  » 
I.2WW 
H90» 

».8*» 

2»« 

mm 

LOMV 

tll» 

4nii 

s»m 

i.*« 


77.411 » 


45.WJS 
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Table  No.  5. — StatemetU  showing  the  value  of  declared  exporU  from  the  consiklar  a^etucy 
district  of  Tarragona  to  the  United  Siattis  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  endiitg  Sep- 
tsmt>er  30, 1881. 


Articlefl. 


Wine 

Almonds  

f >ioorice  root  . . 
Licorice  pwte. 
Carob  beans  — 


Quartern  ending- 


Total  in  United  Statee  gold. 
Total  for  preceding  year . . . 


Increase.. 
Decroaae  . 


December 
31.1880. 


$23, 320  24 
57,568  04 


80,888  28 
02, 550  75 


11, 622  47 


March  30, 
18dl. 


$55, 262  01 


350  00 


I  Jane  30, 1881. 


$34.600  41 
11.832  50 
7. 423  44 

2.082  67 
173  40 


56, 612  01 
16,012  40 


39, 500  61 


56.  Ill  42 
32,712  20 


23.390  13 


September 
3U,  1881. 


$88,170  80 

33. 113  79 

^  170  10 


70.460  69 
36.146  88 


34, 322  81 


Total  for  ibe 
year. 


$145.86146 

102,514  33 

1^509  54 

2, 08'i  07 

523  40 


263.081  40 
177.432  82 


85,650  08 


Table  No.  6. — Statement  shomng  ths  value  of  declared  exports  from  th^  consular  agency 
district  of  Valencia  Orao  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending 
September  20,  1881. 


Article*. 


Oranges 

Baislns 

Capers 

i^rou 

Wine 

Wormgats 

Kans 

Tiles 

Antiquities  ... 
MiAcellaneona . 


December 
31,1880 


$02, 944  40 

1  00 

372  00 

3,569  67 


868  50 


Total  in  United  States  gold . 
ToUl  for  preceding  year. . . 


506  57 
214  00 
126  08 


98,682  22 
91. 160  38 


laerease.. 
Decrease. 


7.  521  84 


Quarters  ending— 

Jane  30, 1881. 


Maroh  31. 
1881. 


$212, 385  83 


340  00 

1.267  95 

32.316  39 

065  00 
3.500  76 

800  08 
1, 710  40 

240  63 


253,786  04 
819.504  22 


65.827  28 


$l»2,716  23 


2,357  08 
15, 736  23 

3.856  14 
609  34 
050  33 
422  36 
216  48 


116,870  10 
205,661  41 


88, 701  22 


Septembei 
80. 1881. 


$1,447  50 


1,270  23 

2,000  00 

1,211  07 

531  45 

467  15 

28  05 

203  80 


8.050  15 
13. 247  06 


5. 187  00 


Total  for  the 
yewr. 


$396,046  46 
1.448  50 

712  00 
8,463  03 
50.071  62 
6,000  71 
4,721  55 
2,914  06 
2,376  71 

704  90 


477.348  50 
620.633  06 


152.284  56 


Table  No.  7. — Statement  shmcing  th-e  movement  of  cotton  at  the  port  of  Barcelona  during 
the  first,  second y  and  third  quarters  of  the  year  1881.     • 


Time. 

United  SUtes. 

BmzlL 

West  Indies. 

ArriraU  third  trimester.  1881 

Bales. 
10,000 
14,974 

Quintais. 
26,150 
30,607 

Bales. 
6,521 
4,701 

Quintalt. 
4,872 
8.686 

Bolss. 
7.100 

Quinials. 
12,611 

Arrivals  thinl  trimester,  1880 

Increase  in  1881    

1,810 

1.186 

7.100 

12,511 

Decrease  in  1881 

4,674 

4,448 

Xtock  on  hand  January  1, 1881 |      15. 100 

31,710 
174,  024 
26.150 

4.  KM) 
12,980 
6.521 

3,400 
10,256 
4.872 

Keoeipts  first  snd  second  trimester,  1881        HO.  985 

Receipts  third  trimester,  1881 

Total 

<>ODaome 

J  0,000 

7.100 

12,511 

106,085 
82,134 

231,803 
192,867 

23,610 
23,610 

18.528 
18,528 

7.100 
7,100 

13.511 
12,511 

Stock  iH-ptf^iber  30,  1881 

^t«>ck  S4*ptemb«r  30,  1880 * 

23,  G41 
7,475 

39,02(i 

13.057 

Tncrease  in  1881 

10,166 

25,060 

Dr€i«s«einl881 
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Table  No.  7. — Statenumt  afwwiny  tlie  movemtnt  of  cottony  ^*c. — Continued. 


Time. 

East  Indiee. 

Levant  and  indirect.! 

BaUt.    \  QuintaU. 
27.382'      56.696 
4, 744  1        4, 968 

Total 

ArriTnla  third  trimeHter  18^1       

3,800 

QuintaU. 
6,600 

Balu 
54.803 
24,019 

140  988 

A  rri v£Llft  thiH  trimfffltf^r  18An    

39.362 

Increa«e  iul881 

Decrease  in  1881     

3,800 

6,650 

22,638 

45,727 

35,348 
4.574 

66,074 
4,44» 

Ktockon  band  January  1, 1881 

3,  WO 
7.800 
3.800 

7,220 
18.250 
6,650 

1,600 
36.634  1 
27.382  ' 

3.070  1 
53.024 
50,696, 

24.720 
128.408 
54,803 

45. 4W 

Reeeipta  first  and  uecond  trimenter,  1881 . 
Keoeipta  third  trimester,  1881 

251,454 
100,  m 

Total 

15,520 
13, 120 

27,120 
23,020 

55.616; 
36,704  1 

107,690  1 
74, 154  I 

207.931 
162,708 

397,742 

(yOnBumed  ...•*....  .  .      ...  .      ..  . 

331. 9^ 

Stock  September  30, 1881 

2,400 
8.150 

4,100 
6.621 

18,872  i 
23.241  i 

33,536  ; 
47,449  1 

4.^223 
33.866 

76.612 

Stock  September  30, 1880 

67,127 

Inoreaae  in  1881 

16,166 
5,119 

25,9I» 

Decreaw^n  1881 

750 

2,521 

4.369; 

13.613 

16,434 

Cotton  afloat  for  Barcelona  direot,  October  1 :  From  the  United  States,  none ;  from  Brazil.  1.133  baic«. 


Time. 


1881. 


Stock  on  hand  S#^pt«'raber  30 '      45,223 

Cotton  afloat i       1,133 


1880. 


Balsi. 
33.866 
1.SI4 


Total i      46.356  \       36.180 

Quotations  September  30.  1881 :  PeMetsa. 

Charleston  good  middling 81-812 

Now  Orleans  superfine 85-86 

Pemambnco  superfine 76 

N.  B.— The  weight  of  cotton  bales  fh>m  the  United  States  is  200  kilograms  a  bale :  from  BraKfl  89 
kilograms;  from  the  I^vante  180  kilograms ;  Aram  the  Indies  145  kilograms;  and  from  other  indirrct 
porfi.  many  only  50  kilograiue. 

Table  No.  6. — Statement  showing  the  importatum  of  coal  at  Barcelona  durintf  thf  Unt  im 

months  of  V&Si. 


Cardiff. 


•1 


Tona. 
8,914 
1,916 
4.114 


1881. 

January  

February  . . . 

March 

Apiil 

May 1      12;  114 

June I        4,959 

July ;        8,900 

August 9,639 

September 3, 165 

October 9,315 


Total. 


71, 116 


Newport. 


Tom. 
7,561 
4,030 
7,771 
5,838 
6,948 
6.937 
5,892 
5,838 
1,404 
3,413 


Swansea. 


Tona. 
2,647 
1,665 
1.110 
1.041 
2,322 
2.004 
1,066 


2,317 
1.040 


55. 141  I      IS,  202 


Grimsby. 


Tona.     ' 

849  i 

885  I 

2,048  I 

2.084 

1.604 

377  ; 
1, 116 


240 


NewCas- 
Ue, 


Tona. 

10, 416 
6,202 
3,605 
3,356 
7, 012 
4,466  , 
6,435  I 
5,220 
4,084 
5,670 


Glasgow. 

1 

Tona.     1 
2.505 

GUon. 
Tona. 

Total 
32,  M? 

u.m 

18.618 

1.524 
1.170 

400 
350 
100 

22,27i 
32.444 
211 113 
2S.89» 

2.140 

8431 
4S0  ! 

500 
406 

23^337 
12. 168 

9,153 


56.466  1      10.7»6i        1,750  [     219^63* 
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Table  No.  9. — Meteorological  obtterrations  taken  at  Barcelona  dvrifiy  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  18«1. 


Thermometer. 


Yfsani  and  nionthH. 


I    Reaumur. 


1880.  Min. 

October 6.0  to    7.5 

November ' 

December -f  1.  r»  tii  +  2. 1 


Jannary . . 
J'ebmary  .. 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

.Anpic^t 

September  . 

Total. 


1881. 


4. 0  ID  5. 0 
4. 0  to  5.  0 
6. 0  to  7.  5 
7.  0  to  8.  7 
10. 5  to  18. 1 
18.0  to  22.5 
18. 4  to  20.  6 
14. 0  to  17. 4 


<>ntigrade. 


Maac. 
22. 7  to  27.  5 
15.7  to  18.7 
14. 7  to  17. 5 


13. 1  to  16. 3 
13. 1  to  16. 3 
15.  0  to  18. 7 
17.0  to  21.4 
20.  0  to  25.  0 
23. 0  to  28.  8 
28.  0  to  35. 1 
29. 0  to  35. 3 
24. 0  to  30. 0 


UaroinetiT.         Hygrometer. 
Aiieroiiis.       i      Sanasure. 


Pluvimeter. 
Babinet. 


Min. 
753 
747 
757 


745  i 

751  I 
755  ! 
740  ' 
754  I 

752  1 
757  I 
754 
752 


Max. 
769 
773 

777 


76.'J 
765 
777 
769 
771 


Min.  Max. 

70  t  88 

70  !  90 

69  88 


770 
769 
769 


70 ; 

70     ; 

?l! 

68  i 
68  ; 
65 
66  I 
70 


MM.  rain. 
21 
126 


87 

97 

14 

78 

9 

5 

0 

17 

102 


MALAGA. 

Annual  report  for  1881  by  Constil  Marsion, 

United  Stajes  Consulate,  Malaga^  September  23, 1882. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  Department  of  State  my  annual 
report  for  1881. 

Api)endix  No.  1  is  a  comparative  exhibit  showing  the  arrivals  and 
departures,  with  tonnage  and  number  of  crews,  of  all  shipping  entering 
and  clearing  at  Malaga  for  1881,  as  compared  with  1880.  It  is  painfully 
obvitMis  that  in  the  list  of  shipping  the  United  States  claim  an  insig- 
nificant part,  and  yearly  decreasing. 

Appendix  No.  2  shows  the  exports,  in  articles  and  values,  from  Malaga 
to  United  States  during  year  ending  December  31,  1881. 

Appendix  No.  3  shows  the  leading  exports  from  Malaga  to  all  parts 
for  1881,  as  compared  with  the  nineteen  years  preceding,  viz,  from  1862 
to  1881. 

Appendix  No.  4  shows  the  leading  imports  from  all  jiarts  to  Malaga 
daring  1881,  compared  with  the  preceding  nineteen  years,  viz,  from 
1862  to  1881. 

H.  C.  MARSTON,  Consul. 


1. — Comparative  ntaiement  ofmorement  of  ship/nvg  at  Malaga^  1880,  1881. 

1880. 


FUiR. 


Arrived. 
VeBsela.  |     Men.     I   Tontiajs^e. 


^pffcolah I  2.396 

itritish .  291 

l-'remtb I  88 

<  i  ♦•  rman ,  65 

S  w«Mliah  and  Norwegian ,  59 

I»iitoh 21 

I*««rtn}(ueae 23 

ItJftliMD 17 

/  >.<  ij  i«*h 6 

fliiMMiiui          1  10 

r    i«it^dStat«>« 4 

H*-l4rlan 1 

A  ui«  trian i  2 

Total j  2,983 

4277—^2 


26,256 

5.854 

2,131 

1,290 

774 

484 

176 

225 

65 

140  } 
35  i 
3U 
27  I 


404. 

189. 

33, 

4'^. 

22, 

15, 

2. 

5, 

2, 

5, 


1, 


VeaaelR 


(■leared. 
Men.     i 


I 

!.387  ; 

285  I 

88; 

00 
59  ! 
21  ' 
23 
17 
5  . 
11 

3  , 
2 

2  I 


26,042 

5,810 

2,131  I 

1,  298  . 

774  , 

484  j 

176  ; 

225  ! 
56, 
164  1 

28  j 
60  ! 
27  , 


Tonnage. 


401, 778 

188, 975 

33, 379 

42,  901 

22,484 

15.920 

2,565 

5,812 

1,897 

5,725 

1,896 

2,764 

733 


37, 495  I 


729,934 


__.':!!  Lji^^_^TO§ie 
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COMMEBCIAL   RELATIONS. 


1. — Comparative  statement  of  movement  of  shipping  at  Malaga,  Idc^O,  ld81 — ContiuuM. 

1881. 


Arrived. 


CU»red. 


FUg. 


Spanish 

BritUh 

French 

German 

Swedish  and  Norwegian. 

Dutch 

Portagaese 

Italian 

Danish 

Rnsslan 

United  States 

Belgian 

Austrian 


Vessels. 

Men. 

Tonnage. 

yes«»ls. 

Men.     1 

ToanA(» 

2.447 

29,100 

436.464 

2,439 

28.642  ' 

427.W 

235 

4,819 

145.000 

236 

4.490 

145.  l« 

104 

3,216 

60.149 

104 

3,216 

»,  14J 

68 

1,436 

54, 140 

68  , 

1,436 

54.140 

04 

710 

25, 007 

63 

699 

24.59* 

19 

400 

22,570 

19 

400 

22,570 

25 

190 

2, 911 

26 

190 ; 

2.911 

30 

499 

13,866 

30 

499 

n.«« 

7 

63 

2.224 

7 

63 

%234 

20 

206 

9.486 

20 

266 

9,m 

3 

42 

1,787 

4 

39  1 

1 

xasr. 

2 

25 

1.134 

2 

*^, 

i.iu 

3,  ©24 

40,766 

774,758 

3,017  . 

39.965! 

7W.06: 

ToUl. 


2.  ^Exports  from  Malaga  to  United  States  for  1H> 


Artirh'j*. 


Kaislns : 

W  h«>l«i  Ijoxt'H 

Half  boxes 

Quarter  boxes 

Frails 

Barrels 

Lemond  boxes . 

OrangeM do... 

Mats l>.ilef» . 

AlmondM : 

Boxet* J 

FrailH 

Grapes: 

Barrels 

Half  barrels 

Quarter  l>arrel.>* 

Whae: 

Saarter  ranlift 
nrrelH 

Cases 

Olive  oil barrels. 

Anisesecd packajsea . 

P.  L.  hats bale«. 

Licorice : 

Root bale.H. 

Paste boxf»s. 

Figs    pa«knges. 

Canary  seed  do . . . 

Lead bars 

Orange  peel packages. 

Oarob.  beans do  .. 

Garlic do... 

Locnst  bean-*  do... 

Workaofart do  .. 

Red  pepper do. . . 


99,225 

686 

2, 235 

1,850 


249 

1,619 

90 

527 
750  ' 


go 

c  »> 


m,oi3 

HI 


104 
14 

120 
15 
17 

242 

533 
200 


25 
100 


Total 108.601 


375  . 


196 
232 


17 

118 
53 


1 
156 

6.329  , 
440 


2.  519  , 

27  I 


17; 


.1. 


1^ 


296,  941 

9,493 

31.396 

456 


71,012 


1.199 
271 

1.553 
5.345 

19 


12 
5 
10 
10 
201 

3,000 


575 
507 


11 

218* 

*3 


Tol*l  irtr 

im 


4.16, 247 

945,  ^^i 

19.300 

»6«» 

80,441 

111  07? 

4.325 

6.01 

250 

25^ 

37.794 

109.4.-» 

9.242 

jo-^.: 

100 

1:^ 

2.017 

•      :vfi3« 

1,179 

ii:.* 

290 

!.m: 

318 

:  •*' 

If 

143 

10 
:« 
16 
47 
417 

2,319  ' 
WO 

1.144 
S94 

1,460 
4 


33 
214 


123,604  I 


41 
1  CI-* 

UK 

1.44- 

•1 

r 

IM 


! 


422,239  598.694.      1.2A<** 


Declared  value  oj  expwtt  to  United  Stutesfrom  Malaga,  1S81. 

AmeTKanieU 

First  uuaiier •]IM?  i! 

Second  quarter ^ItI  ^ 

Thinl  quarter  •ll'LlS 

Fonrth  quarter i l,iH»»  '^ 


To''il«tor  \66\  . 


15S31»43< 
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3, — Exportation  of  various  merchandise  from  MaUuja  from  186*2  to  1881. 


Tear. 


RaidiuA. 


1962 
ij«3 
I** 
1865 
1866 
1887 

:a6q 

1870 
i?71 
1872 
1873 
:i74 
1:^75 
1876 
1877 
1878 
•■J79 
!■<*> 


:  ^2 

iS«5. 
l'*4>6. 

:h67. 

!-«»- 

1-J71 
:-«72. 
1<73- 
1-74. 

1-75., 
1*76. 
1-77., 

1 '<79. 


Year. 


i^<Kr««. 

Barrelt,    1 

Frails. 

Fanegas. 
7,253 

892,206  1 

35, 970  1 

2,705 

1,198,876 

56,428 

9,479 

4.463 

1,291,274 

48,548 

9,889 

6,975 

1.526,927  i 

61,926  I 

20,834 

23.953 

1.629.309 

42,603 

13.920 

12,048 

1,546,947  j 

60,941  ' 

9,537 

7,707 

1.821,645  ! 

44.400  ' 

32,962 

12.997 

1,343,005 

25,  552 

20, 134 

9,283 

2.010,000  , 

38,455  ; 

36,139 

3,825 

1,877.700 

39,977  , 

13.357 

21,292 

2, 477,  300 

38,114  ' 

37, 181 

24,634 

2, 151,  046  ; 

23,538, 

33,697 

10,753 

1. 691. 734  i 

14,873  . 

32.421 

8,806 

1.335.020  1 

19.523 

6.389 

12, 951 

2.  377, 927 

34,642  i 

31.080 

3,567 

1. 984.  854 

17,672 

9,973 

23.650 

2,013,563 

19,  343 

28.006 

3,001 

1,987.410  ' 

19,561 

21.616 

6.692 

1, 864. 249 

14.939 

35,  461 

7,774 

1, 688,  527  1 

15.  248  , 

34.051 

8,375 

Year. 


1863 

\>m 

UK 
1^66 
i>67 

z-m 

1870 

1«73 
i!lt74 
7  •J75 

1S76 
:>77 

:■»:« 

l.-|79 


Almondh 


I 


Lemons. 


Boxes. 
10,90.> 
15.758 
13.368  . 
18.  810 
20,697  , 
24,  349 
18,393 
11.701 
22.708 
39.248 
31,  219 
26,784 
22,101 
27,293 
35,060  : 
39.9H6 
31.930  : 
40,963  . 
47.995  '■ 
56. 139  , 


LeiuoD  and 
OranfiHM.         oranse 

peel.       ' 


Fis,M 


Boxes. 
22,193 
26. 327 
20. 885 
14, 671 
43,398 
31, 602 
37,  BiO 
27,658 
30,605 
54,109 
ai,  330 
26,671 
23.118 
26,715 
31. 136 
44,962 
22.099 
25.428 
27.880 
8,686 


Chick 

peas. 


C'ises. 
1,084  I 
1,489  . 
1.  824 
1,197 
2.597 
5,  882 
l»,  075 
3.  540 
5  77« 
7,876 
8..931 
8,630 
«,225  ; 
12.068 
10.502 
27.293  ; 
17,250 
31,235 
21. 440 
49.  820 


Load. 


I 


Qt4int€Us. 
9,693 
7,770 
7,286 
6.948  ; 
7.  823  , 
6.082  I 
7,334 
6,639 
J.  597 

5.  918 

6,  303 
3.049  I 
4,159  i 
6,283 
6.633 
5.119 
5.858  , 
6,875 
7,136 
1,337  ' 


A  trobas. 
•J4. 849  I 
77.923 
fi9,36n  I 
•SO,  689  I 
76.254  , 
60,279  I 
63,291  ' 
51,456  I 
58.  279 
42,259  I 
66.006  I 
77,020  1 
43.550  ! 
54,729  I 
80,302 
55,436  ; 
56.  867 
77,685  , 
119,489 
132,  522 


Fantgas. 
14.  579 
12, 957 

6,  766 
13, 167 
10,  111 
10.500 
13,911 

9,083 
14.  879 
19.251 
19. 431 
16.500 
17,004  I 
].'>.603  j 
24,  249  I 
25.439  ! 
27,731  ! 
20,250  I 
40,760  ■ 
17,  334 


Grapeii. 


Barrels. 
23.241 
23.287" 
18.223 
11,052 
24. 621 
23.847 
15.000 
18.054 
10.691 
14.539 
13.691 
8.100 
6.341 
4.873 
10, 721 
26.548 
26.377 
33.080 
19.  858 
27,557 


Soap. 


Qtiintals. 

28.687 

22. 013 

10. 229 

15, 135 

1H.044 

14.668 

19.  572 

12,860 

11, 706 

7, 735 

10.  392 

0,  561 

18. 08;i 

4.510 

424 

4, 139 

2, 27« 

KH3 

745 

993 


Wint* 


QuintaU. 

A  rroham. 

CasAS. 

67,388 

248.966  1 

2,471 

93.487 

348.735  , 

3,644 

90.229 

337,965  i 

3,448 

74.  226 

387,254 

2. 006 

]79,3?'2 

388.  529  1 

2.  253 

217.090 

295.014  1 

2,755 

263, 747 

300.923 

1.427 

255,228 

350,880  , 

5,683 

314. 513 

257. 180  . 

790 

298.  322 

314.280  > 

4.229 

255. 720 

3?9. 624 

2.951 

154.964 

389.919 

4,437 

154.636 

481.  666  • 

1.752 

274.002 

306.794 

3.557 

295, 164 

340.979  , 

1,149 

312,360 

409.227 

1.726 

481,021 

319. 260 

1.431 

367. 751 

408.767 

1,297 

:i02,7l7 

449,781  . 

3.  .373 

339.  470 

451,484  . 

3,387 

Olive  oil.      Eaparto. 


Arrobas. 

q^yrUals. 

408, 456 

1, 072,  271 

930,  241 

1  904,720 

857, 124 

1,  742, 487 

U13,9«» 

1  074,630 

96.600 

27,792 

406. 638 

77,262 

805, 101 

106, 152 

1.  938.  847 

103,290 

930. 407 

105. 55C 

120.  249 

54.475 

23.981 

81.175 

262,217 

97,620 

M75,4»4 

69.057 

409, 779 

72.917 

5:«.  559 

55.767 

1,  213,  504 

40.4511 
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COMMEBCIAL    RELATIONS. 


1. — Comparative  ntatement  of  movement  of  8kip}nng  at  Malaga,  18H0,  l*5l— Continnf 

188]. 


FUg. 


Hpaniah 

BriUah 

French  

German 

Swedish  and  Korwegian. 

Dutoh 

Portagueae 

Italian 

Danish 

Rnaalan 

United  Statea 

Belgian 

Auatrian 


ToUl. 


Arrived 

Clearad. 

Veaaelfl. 

Men. 

Tonnage. 

Vesaela. 

Men.    1 

Toanai 

2,447 

29.100 

436.484 

2,439 

28,  M3, 

49 

235 

4,819 

145.000 

236 

4.490 

Itt 

104 

3,216 

60,149 

104 

3,216 

ei 

68 

1.436 

54, 140 

68 

1,436 

54 

04 

710 

25,007 

63 

699 

21 

19 

400 

22,570 

19  ' 

400  , 

a 

25 

190 

2,911 

25 

190; 

t 

30 

499 

13,b66 

30 

490 

11 

7 

.    63 

2.224 

7 

63 

s 

20 

206 

9,486 

20 

266 

1 

3 

42 

1,787 

4 

39> 

t 

' i' 

25 

1.134 

2 

25. 

1 

3,  ©24 

40,766 

774,758 

3,017  . 

30.965' 

•M 

2.-^  Exports  from  Malaga  to  Unitid  States  for  IH^l. 


Artule.4. 


C  b 


Total 
IWt 


iis 


liaieina : 

Whole  l)ox»'.-» 

Half  boxes 

Quarter  boxes 

Frails 

Barrels 

Lemons boxes . 

Oranges rlo... 

Mats I>.ale8 .  - 

Almonds : 

Boxes J 

Frails 

Grapes: 

Barrels 

Half  barrel?* 

Quarter  barrel.-* 

Whae: 

Soarter  caslKs 
arrels  

Caaes 

Olive  oil barrels. 

Anlseaeotl packajres 

P.  L.  hats bales. 

Licorice : 

Root bales . 

Paste boxes. 

Figs    packages. 

Canary  seed  do . . . 

I.ead bars 

Orange  peel psickages. 

Oarob.  beans do. . . 

Garlic do. . . 

Locust  l»ean-«  do. .. 

Works  of  art do... 

Red  pepper do... 


09, 225 

6H6 

2, 23.> 

1,850 


249 

1,019 

90 

,''.27 
730  ' 


104 
14 

1211 
15 
17 

242 

533 
200 


25 
100 


Total 108.001 


113.  013 
111 


375  , 


196 
232 


17 

118 

53 


1 
156 


6.329  , 

440 


2,519 

27  I 


296,941 
9,493 
31. 396  : 
456  i 


71.  012 


1.199 
271 

1,553 

5.345 

19 


12 

5 

10 

10 

201 

3,000 


fV75 
007 


11 


123,604 


422,289 


436,247 

19,390 

80,441 

4,325 

250 

37.794 

9. 242 

100 

2.017 
1,179 

290 

318 


143 
10 

16 

47 

417 

2,319. 

MO 
1.144 

294 
1,460 
4  . 


33 
214 


041 

114 

f 

101 


566,604.      Ut9 


Dechved  value  oj  exportn  to  United  States  from  Malaga,  IS81. 

Americaar 

First  miarter ^^fi 

Second  quarter 2BL« 

Thlrtl  quarter  WT.H* 

Fourth  quarter i L  !!!,•• 


To*il*tor  \68l  . 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


1. — Comparative  statement  of  movement  of  shipping  at  Malaga^  18d0,  1881— Continued. 

1881. 


Fla«. 


Spanish 

British 

French 

German 

Swedish  and  Norwegian . 

Dutch 

Portnflnieae 

Italian 

Danish 

Rasslan 

United  States 


'  Vessels. 


2.447 
235 
104 
68 
M 
10 
25 

ao 

7 

20 

3 


Belxiau . 
Austrian . 


Total. 


3,024 


Airired 
Men. 


29,100 

4,810 

3,216 

1.436 

710 

400 

100 

409 

.    63 

206 

42 


Cleared. 


Tonnage.  '  Teasels.  .     Men. 


Toanagp 


25 


40,766 


436,484 

145.000 

60,140 

54, 140 

25,007 

22,570 

2,011 

13,866 

2,224 

9,488  , 

1,787 


2,430 


63 
10 
25 
30 

7 
20 

4 


28,642  , 

427. 2« 

4.400 

145,  JW 

3.216 

«.14'J 

1,436 

M.  m 

609 

24. 5W 

400 

22.570 

loo ; 

2.911 

400  . 

13. 8K 

63 

2.SW 

266 

9.4M 

39  1 

2.3» 

1,134 


25 


774, 758  : 


3, 017  .      39. 965  I 


2. — Exports  from  Malaga  to  United  States  for  18S1. 


1.1)4 


786^06: 


rt^ 


ArticU'.-i. 


Kaisins : 

Whole  boxf rt 

Half  boxes 

Quarter  boxe8 

FrailH 

Barrels 

Lemons boxes . . 

Oranges do  — 

Mats balw.. 

Almoud» : 

Boxett * 

Frails 

Grapes: 

Barrels 

Half  barrel** 

Quarter  barrelf* 

Wme: 

Quarter  ca*ilc.* 

Barrels 

Cases 

Olive  oil barrels., 

Aniseseed packa{n»8 . 

P.  L.  hats bale8.. 

Licorice : 

Root bales.. 

Paste box«*8.. 

Figs    ••-     packages.. 

C^annry  seed  do  — 

Lead har» 

Orange  peel packages. . 

Oarob.  beans do — 

Garlic <lo..- 

Locnst  bean*  do  — 

Works  of  art do... 

Fed  pepper    do — 


eft 


99.225 


2,235 
1,850 


249 

1,619 

90 

527 
750 


113,013 
111  I 


375  , 


196 
232 


104 
14 

12(1 
15 
17 

242 

533 
200 


25 

100 


Tot«l 108,601 


17  r 
118 
53 


1 
156 

6,329  ' 
440 


2,  519  , 
27 


123,804 


296,941 
9,493  ; 
31. 396 
456  , 


71,012  ! 


1.199 

271 : 

1.553 

5.345 

19 


12 
5 
10 
10 
201 

3,000 


575 
507 


11 
218" 
"■3 


*^ 


n 


436, 247 

19.300 

80.441 

4,325 

250 

37,794 

9.242 

100 

2.017 
1.179 

•       290  - 

318 


143 

10 
M 
16 
47 
417 

2,319. 

890 
1.144 

3»4 

1,460 

4 


TotAl     lO! 

1881. 


33 
214 


422,239 


94^  4^' 

^»f 

114.^72 

6.631 

100, 4>» 
10.««! 

I.M.: 
1/ 

41 

l.«* 
ltl« 

].44< 
1.71* 

Ml 

\97^ 

C 

190 

3M 
34 

9» 


598.694  1      1.2a>4« 


Dectared  value  0/  exports  to  United  States  from  Malaga,  1881. 

American*^ 

First  miarter •'•^Ci? 

Se<'onn  quarter 282,  ST  5 

Third  quarter »17,3W  IJ 

Fourth  quarter t l.lit'**** 

To'al'for  J681 , TSltJ  •» 
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3, — Exportation  of  various  merckandiae  from  Malaga  from  1862  to  1881. 


Tear. 


Ral8iu4. 


Ii63 

\m 

IM5 
1866 

1887 
IS68 

1870 
1^1 
1B72 
1^3 
liU 
H75 
1876 
1877 
1878 
l'»79 


!  ^6•l . 
18fi3. 
>W. 
1865. 
1866. 
1<67. 
M68. 
tH«^  . 
1870. 

:.-»72 . 
■ifiT.i . 
1S74  . 
;  ^75  . 

:  S77  . 
H78  . 

:-«79 


:  <&2 . 
:  sr»5 . 

1  flQ . 
.S71 

:-{72. 

\  ^73 . 
1 -74 . . 

:  -7.^.. 

•h76. 


Year. 


Year. 


-Koaw. 

BarrOt. 

892,206  ] 

35,970 

1, 198. 876 

56,428 

1,291,274 

48,548 

1,526.927  , 

61,926 

1.629,309  1 

42,603 

1.  M6, 947 

60,94] 

1. 821. 645  i 

44,400 

1. 343, 005 

L'5, 552 

2.010,000  , 

38, 455 

1.877.700 

39, 977 

2, 477, 300 

38,114 

2, 151,  046  . 

23,538 

1,691,734  1 

14,873 

1,335,020  ' 

19, 523 

2,377,927 

34,642 

1. 984, 854 

17.672 

2,013,563  , 

19,  343 

1,987,410  ' 

19,561 

1,864,240 

14, 939 

1, 688,  527  • 

15.  248 

Almooda 


FraiU. 

2,705 

9,479 

9,839 

20,834 

13.920 

9,537 

32,962 

20, 134 

36,  139 

13.367 

37, 131 

33,697 

32,421 

6,3^9 

31.080  , 

9.973 

28,006 

21.616  I 

35,461  ' 

34.051  I 


Fanegas. 

7,253 

4,463 

6,975 

23.953 

12,048 

7,707 

12.997 

9,283 

3,825 

21,292 

24,634 

10,763 

8,806 

12. 951 

3,567 

23.650 

3,001 

6.692 

7,774 

8,375 


Boxes. 
22, 103 
26, 327 
20,885 
14, 671 
43.398 
31, 602 
37, 8iO 
27, 658 
30.695 
54,109 
31. 330 
26, 671 
23.118 
26,715 
31.136 
44, 962 
22.009 
25,428 
27,380 
8,686 


6nii>e8. 


Barrels. 
23, 241 
23,287" 
18,223 
11,052 
24,621 
23.847 
15,090 
18,954 
10,  591 
14.539 
13. 691 
8,100 
6,341 
4,873 
10,721 
25,548 
26,377 
33.980 
19,  858 
27,557 


Lemons. 


Boxes. 
10, 905 
15.758 
13.368  , 
18,  810 
20,697  . 
24.  349  , 
18,  393 
11.  701 
22, 798 
39.248 
31,219 
26,  784 
22, 101 
27,293 
35,  060  . 
39,9H6 
31,930 
40,963  : 
47,995 
56, 139 


Lemon  and 
Oranp»*j«.         oranse 
peel. 


1- 


:-.78. 
•^-1 


I 


Quintals. 
67,388  ; 
93,487  I 
90,229  j 
74.  226  1 
179.3^2  , 
217.090  i 
263,  747 
255, 228  ! 
314.  543  ) 
298,  322  I 
200,720  I 
154,954  ' 
154,536  i 
274, 002  ! 
295, 164  ! 
312,  360  . 
481,021  ; 
367.751  I 
;ia2,7l7  I 
339.  470  ' 


A  rrohant. 
248,966  ; 
34«,  735  . 
337,965  ; 
387.254  ' 
388.529 
295,014  I 
300.923  I 
350.880  , 
237.180  ' 
314,280  ' 
3.*^,  624 
380,  919 
481.666  • 
306,794  I 
340,979 
409,227 
319, 260 
408.757 
449.  781 
451,484  , 


Cases. 
2.471 
3,644 
3,448 
2,006 
2,253 
2, 755 
1,427 
5,683 
790 
4.229 

2,  951 
4,437 
1,752 
3,557 
1,149 
1,726 
1,431 
1,297 

3.  373 
3,3B7 


A  rrohas. 
408, 456 

1. 072,  271 
930,  241 

1,  904,  7:jo 
857, 124 

1,  742, 487 
•J  1 3,  989 

1,  074, 630 

96.6()0 

406. 638 

805,  101 

1,  938,  847 
930, 407 
120.  249 
23.981 
262, 217 
«<75,494 
409, 779 
538.559 

1,213,504 


(i^wtals. 


27,792 
77,262 
108, 152 
103,290 
105.550 
54,475 
81, 175 
97,620 
69. 057 
72. 917 
55, 767 
40,468 
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4. — IftiporttUhns  at  Malaga  from.  1862  to  1881. 


Year. 


1862 1 

1863 1 

1864 , 

1H65 1 

1866 

1867 ! 

1868 I 

1869 1 

1870 j 

1871 

1K72 

1873 1 

1874 

1876 i 

1876 1 

1877 i 

1878 1 

1879 

1880 ; 

1H81 1 


Coal. 


QuintaU. 
449, 410 
659,073 
621,043 
651,329 
623.672 
722, 019 
809,072 
706, 435 
751, 733 
688,645 
826,050 
966.573 
677,871  j 
696,699 
814,  970 
700,799 
H36,  443 
1^58,762  I 
950,  246 
988.867 


Year. 


1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


Planka. 


Pieces.      \ 
182, 105  ; 
289,974  I 
152,940 
313, 665  j 
217,856  I 
194,  876  I 
158,  914 
187,  509  , 
326,700  ! 
179,  226 
183,357 
169. 099 
323,558 
112. 568 
19n,699 
344,  577 
248, 854 
257.  636 
288.  770 
482,850 


Cotton. 


Bales.      , 
4,452 

3,710 ; 

2,801 
5.325  I 
7,543  ; 
7,597  I 
5,697  I 
3,817  I 
8.491  I 
8,793 
7,368 
6,647 
9,191 
8,925 
9,071 

10,330 
8.  .596 
9,536 
8,372 

13,090 


Coals. 


Coke,     i  Charcoal. 


StavcH.         BositU. 


Quintals.   ; 

47,821  1 

23.437 

j          59,203  1 

43,711  , 

'          37, 379  1 

,          43.491, 

'          36,924  ' 

Quintals. 
123,743 
204.231 
123. 176 
124,580 
143,887 
26,481 

36.046 
.           58,666 

5,614 
4,322 

! 1 

' 

5,176 
87,154 

..  ■ 1 

'::::::::::::i 

...... 

.  1 ' 

:M.53g 

13,339 


87,684  I 


Pieces. 

809.881 

1,321,128  . 

1,724,934 

1.523.003 

1,133,921 

1,587,988 

1,398,994  ' 

1,237,382 

741,760 

140,914  , 

875, 372 

3, 233, 397 

1, 746, 289 

109,860 

134, 580 

466.563  , 

314.541 

419,769 

567,150 

638,592 


♦J1.76S 
131.61? 
1-2.093 
150, 5» 
2.'«,743 
176.717 
174,793 

uoi.sr 

113.080 
202. 4«» 

I7b,->i» 
133.315 
151. 74« 
ITS.  156 
lefi,  7o:. 
170, 14h 
5U.4JC 
-5,220 
91.041 


Codfish. 


Quintals. 
40,281 
72,721 
61,090 
59, 177 
57, 791 
6.\  531 
70, 082 
79.711 
53,286 
68,689 
68,948 
70,364 
66,523 
71, 929 
83,751 
75,941 
56,451 
77,  078 
113, 071 
96,  252 


Sngar. 


Cases. 
16,719  I 
12, 845 
20,039  I 
20.561  , 
17,386 
9,920  I 
8,021  t 

8,152  : 

6,438  ! 

12,893  ; 
8.102  I 

13,978  • 
5,252 
2,711 
6,305 
9,294 
4.031 
4.903 
3.600 
4.831  , 


Petroleum. 


Barrds.    i      Casfi. 


240  j. 

474  : 

996  t 

2,157  I 

2.658  1 

5,727  I 

5,  sr.2  I 

11.085  . 

2.976  ! 

1.960  , 

550  ' 

1.61)0 

330 ; 

1,425  } 

860  , 

1,607  . 

200  I 
500 

1.700 ; 


2,020 


22.239 
17.588 
40.632 
24, 0» 
35. 2« 
2»i.45» 
53,027 
42,»lti 
3a.  774 
71.70:. 
44.43fc 
49.506 

37.  er 


01BRAI.TAR. 
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Annual  Report  by  Consul  Sprague, 

Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Gibraltar^  October  3,  1881. 

The  statement  giving  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  Gibraltar  dnrin? 
the  past  twelve  months  shows  that  4,628  steamers  and  filG  sailing  ve^ 
sels  entered  this  port,  of  which  3,570  steamers  and  262  sailing  vessels 
were  under  the  British  flag,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  546  steamers 
and  13  sailing  vessels  on  the  total  arrivals  of  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  steamers  that  called  at  this  port  to  coal,  bonml  for 
ports  in  the  United  States,  for  the  same  period  was  364;  345  bein? 
British,  13  Italian,  3  French,  2  German,  and  1  Danish,  represeutinjr 
an  aggregate  register  tonnage  of  414,666  tons. 

It  is  somewhat  disheartening  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  only  one 
solitary  sailing  vessel  under  our  flag  enteral  this  port  during  the  last 
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quarter,  and  but  23  for  the  past  twelve  months,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  an  unprecedented  falling  off. 

Much  continues  to  be  said  and  written  regarding  the  serious  decline 
the  shipping  interests  of  the  United  States  are  undergoing.  The  sug- 
gestions offered  for  theirimprovement  or  recovery  are  many  and  various. 
I  do  not  tliink,  however,  that  much  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  reg- 
ulations and  laws  that  at  present  govern  the  dis<^harge  of  seamen  corn- 
loosing  the  crews  of  American  vessels  while  abroad  as  to  consider  them 
a  sufficient  cause  for  this  serious  decline  in  our  shipping  interests;  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  can  be  more  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  greater  inducements  existing  at  present  for  marine  eugi 
ueers,  mechanics,  and  seamen  to  remain  engaged  at  home  than  to  shii) 
by  steamers  or  sailing  vessels  for  distant  voyages.  It  is,  therefore, 
difficult  to  see  how  any  marked  improvement  can  be  expected  unless  by 
legislation  with  a  view  to  encourage  shii)owners  not  only  to  establisli 
lines  of  steamers,  but  also  to  place  them  in  a  position  to  succeed  in  • 
inducing  marine  engineers  and  seamen  to  turn  their  attention  from  th(^ 
land  to  seafaring  engagements. 

COMMERCE. 

The  past  twelve  months  close  with  nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice 
regarding  the  general  commerce  of  this  port?,  especially  connected  with 
the  United  States ;  in  fact,  the  quarter  just  ended  was  one  of  very  little 
importance  in  anything  where  the  trade  of  the  United  States  was  con- 
cerijed,  which  may  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to  an  important, 
though  gradual  advance  in  the  United  States  in  breadstuffs,  and  also 
to  a  material  one  in  the  article  of  tobacco,  thereby  limiting  operations 
in  these  two  chief  branches  of  American  trade  with  this  market.  On 
that  account  the  supplies  of  flour  are  now  being  chiefly  imported  direct 
from  Marseilles,  and  more  attention  is  likewise  being  bestowed  upon 
the  different  descriptions  of  German,  Hungarian,  and  other  European 
cultivated  tobaccos,  which  are  generally  neglected  when  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  leaf  tobaccos  are  abundant  and  ruling  at  moderate  prices. 

The  Spanish  Government  still  continues  tx)  exercise  a  strict  and  vigi- 
lant supervision  upon  the  contraband  trade  from  this  port;  still,  to  judge 
from  the  importations  that  are  constantly  taking  x)lace  in  the  weed,  if 
not  at  present  of  any  great  importance  direct  from  the  United  States, 
at  any  rate  in  some  quantity  from  European  markets,  it  is  evident  this 
forced  traffic  is  not  wholly  done  away  with,  but  that  some  encourage 
ment  still  exists  to  carry  it  on,  and  which  is  entirely  confined  to  Spanisli 
subjects. 

The  importations  of  American  alcohol  .during  the  past  twelve  months 
have  reached  1,893  barrels  and  38  puncheons,  most  of  which  have  been 
distributed  coastwise  to  Spanish  markets,  with,  I  believe,  some  profit. 

Those  of  refined  petroleum  during  the  same  period  have  amounted  to 
33,400  cases,  and  were  greater  facilities  afforded  to  importers  by  the 
authorities  here,  as  to  its  storage  for  retailnig  purposes,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  importations  would  increase  considerably.  According  to  the  present 
regulations  for  this  article,  the  importers  are  now  placed  under  great 
disadvantages  for  disposing  of  supplies  on  arrival,  and  heavy  expenses 
follow,  which  often  result  in  losses  to  the  interested.  Want  of  space 
and  military  grounds  are  the  reasons  assigned  for  not  modifying  the 
present  restrictions  imposed  upon  this  mineral  oil. 

The  rigor  shown  in  Spanish  ports  towards  everything  relating  to  the 
introduction  of  bacon,  hams,  &c.,  coming  from  the  United  States  haa 
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eaased  a  lull  iu  the  supplies  direct  from  the  United  States  to  this  market^ 
and  I  am  aware  of  a  lot  of  American  hams  which  was  intended  for  a 
Spanish  market  that  had  to  be  sold  here  recently  at  a  great  sacrifice  on 
account  of  its  non-adraission  there. 

The  marked  extension  in  steam  navigation  at  this  i>ort  ha8  naturally 
increased  the  importance  of  the  coal  trade,  which  does  not  cease  to  be 
ihe  principal  traffic  in  this  market,  but  on  account  of  the  continued  com- 
petition among  the  coal  dealers,  the  best  steam  coal  can  still  be  b«l 
tinder  21^.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  English,  which  is  a  moderate  price. 

HORaTIO  J.  SPRAGUE, 

Conanl. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Gibraltar y  October  3,  1881. 


PORTVOAL. 

Report  by  Consul  Diman,  of  Lisbon, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Lisbon^  March  31, 18SI. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  the  annual  returns  of  commeict% 
navigation,  and  other  statiscical  information  of  this  consular  distrk-t 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1880. 

COMMERCE   OP  PORTUGAL. 

The  importations  and  exportations  of  Portugal  have  varied  but  little 
for  the  past  twelve  years;  the  importations  have  increased  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  export<itions. 

Since  1842  there  has  been  a  very  decided  increase.  In  that  year  tlie 
importations  were  $10,612,080  and  the  exportations  were  $7,106,400.  In 
1875  the  importations  were  $38,94 8,040  and  the  exportations  $26,332,500; 
in  1878  the  iniportat  ions  were  $34,791,120  and  the  exportat  ions  $21 ,709,080. 

The  value  of  the  exports  iu  the  year  1878  was  less  than  it  ha<l  been 
in  any  year  since  186S>.  Table  No.  1,  herewith  inclosed,  gives  the  com- 
merce of  Portugal,  1842  to  18i>6,  and  the  years  18<37  to  1878,  consecu- 
tively. It  will  be  seen  by  the  statistics,  that  although  the  commerce 
of  this  country  is  slowly  but  steadily  increasing,  the  importiUions  in- 
variably exceed  the  exportations.  Of  the  exportations  of  PortugaU 
Great  Britain  and  Brazil  are  the  largest  receivers. 

The  import<T.lion3  are  principally  from  Great  Britivin,  France,  Spain, 
the  United  States,  and  Brazil. 

The  inclosed  tiible  No.  7  will  show  the  relative  commerce  of  Portupi^ 
with  the  various  nations  in  the  year  1878.  Tables  Xos.  2,  3,  4,  5  wii! 
show  the  exportations  and  i/n porta tions  of  Portugal  during  the  year^i 
1877  and  1878. 

TRADE  WITH    THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  commerce  and  trade  between 
Portugal  and  the  United  States  since  1872,  taken  from  the  returns  pub 
lished  by  the  Portuguese  Government: 
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Commerce  with  the  United  States, 


Tenr.  ,  Im|iort«.       '     Exports. 

I --  -I 


lifW $1, 307, 1»7  44  j  «229,275  38 

1873 j  1,116,310  24  |  109.193  04 

18f74  1.388,42424  ■  288,23688 

1875 2.381.607  36  .  406^877  04 

1877 2,319.10344.  367,034  76 

187H  2,455.354  08;  340,606  36 


I  do  not  think  these  retiiriis  are  correct  in  all  respects,  especially 
in  regard  to  tbe  values.  Since  1872  the  declared  exports  from  Lisbon 
alone  largely  exceed  the  exports  from  all  Portngal,  as  shown  by  these 
retnrns. 

In  1878  tbe  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Portugal  are  stated  in 
the  re|>ort  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  commerce  and 
navigation  to  amount  to  $3,879,866,*  and  imports  amount  to  $429,447, 
while  according  to  tbe  official  returns  published  in  this  country  the  im- 
|K)rt8  from  the  United  States  amount  to  $2,455,354.08  and  the  exports  to 
$340,596,341.  The  department  of  statistics  in  this  country  has  recently 
lK?eu  entirely  remodeled,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  hereafter  there  will 
be  less  delay  in  the  publication  of  their  reports,  and  that  they  will  be 
more  accurate.  , 

The  trade  between  Portugal  and  the  United  States  has  been  steadily 
increasing  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  value  of  tbe  ex- 
ports from  tbis  country  has  for  these  years  averaged  about  the  same, 
but  in  the  year  1880  there  was  a  very  decided  increase  in  the  exports 
both  from  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  The  declared  exports  to  the  United 
States  from  Lisbon  in  1880  amounted  to  $782,755.20 ;  the  average  of 
the  six  previously  ears  amounted  to  $370,10J).G0. 

Corkwood  is:  the  principal  article  of  exportation  to  tbe  United  States 
from  Lisbon ;  the  annual  exportation  for  tbe  six  years  previous  to  1880 
amounteil  to  $324,753.70;  in  1880  the  amount  was  $582,008.29.  From 
Oporto  tbe  principal  article  of  export  is  port  wine,  which  amounted  in 
1879  to  $62,436.33,  and  in  1880  to  $95,820.73. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  are  large  and  yearly  increasing. 
When  [  came  to  tbis  country  as  consul  at  Oporto  in  1862  tbe  importa- 
tion of  cereals,  except  in  times  of  great  necessity,  was  probibited,  and 
petroleum  as  an  article  of  commerce  was  hardly  known  here.  The  ad- 
mission of  foreign  cereals  has  been  allowed  since  1865.  In  the  year 
1879  there  were  imported  into  Lisbon  cereals  from  tbe  United  States 
amounting  to  $3,879,000 ;  petroleum,  $187,000;  tobacco,  $118,000,  and 
staves,  $103,000;  clocks,  medicines,  sewing-machines,  pumps,  wind- 
mills, hardware,  tramway  carriages,  canned  provisions,  &c.,  are  also 
imported.  The  importation  of  pork  and  bams,  which  was  beginning  to 
l)e  quite  important,  has  been  prohibited  since  April,  1879,  on  account 
of  the  supposed  presence  of  tbe  tricbinose  in  tbe  article.  No  instance 
was  ever  known  of  tbe  existence  of  this  disease  in  any  ham  or  pork  im- 
l>orted  from  the  United  States  into  this  country,  and  no  examination  or 
analysis  of  the  same  was  ever  made  here.  ' 

The  great  drawback  to  trade  between  Portugal  and  tbe  United  States 
18  the  lack  of  regular  communication.  During  tbe  year  1880, 147  ves- 
sels arrived  in  Lisbon  from  the  United  States,  but  most  of  these  vessels 
were  chartered  for  full  cargoes,  and  it  is  rare  for  a  vessel  to  be  put  on 
for  general  cargo.  *  The  result  is  that  many  articles  are  imported  via 
England  at  an  increased  expense,  as  well  as  being  generally  classed  in 
the  custom-bouse  returns  here  as  being  of  English  origin. 
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NAVIGATION. 

Daring  the  year  1879, 1,216  steamer^  aod  1,719  sailing  ve^^sels  eiitere<l 
the  port  of  Lisbon;  1,231  steamers  and  1,770  sailing  vessels  cleai-ed. 
Daring  the  same  year  281  steamers  and  748  mailing  vessels  entered,  and 
277  steamers  and  760  cleared  at  Oporto.  Tables  9, 10,  and  11  will  show 
the  nationality  and  burden  of  these  vessels.  During  the  year  1880, 
140  vesvsels  arrived  from  and  116  cleared  for  ports  iu  the  United  States. 
I  regret  to  say  that  of  this  number  only  12  were  under  the  American 
tiag.    Table  No.  12  gives  tl^  nationality  of  these  vessels. 

Tables  showing  the  temperature,  humidity,  and  rainfall  for  1878,  and 
a  recapitulation  of  meteorological  observations  taken  at  the  Obst* rvii- 
tory  of  Infante  Don  Luiz,  from  1850  to  1875,  are  also  inclosed. 

I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  transmit  these  reports  for  1879  and 
1880,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  published.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  able 
to  receive  them  from  the  observatory  in  advance  of  their  publication. 

HENRY  W.  DIMAN, 

(■onsuL 

IGNITED  States  Consulate, 

Lisbon,  March  31,  1881. 


1. — ImporU  and  exports  of  Portthgal,  1842-1  ??7H. 
-  -  -  > 

Years.  Iniport**  Export* 

1842  ♦10.«l2.0tM)  00  $7.1  «.!(»  <W 

1856 22.087.»»W)  00  17,«02.9f0»« 

18fi7 28,62*800  00  l»,  48:1.200  »i 

1868 26,805.00000  18, 67«.  440  Oi^ 

I860 2I.403.6H0  (A)  18,556.560  00 

1870 M,  560. 280  00  ,  21,85«.1?0  W 

1871 29,337,120  00  23, 177.  f»  00 

1872 31,453.920  00  .  25. 100. 2»  00 

1873 36,760.68000  '  25.503.11^00 

1874 30,602,880  00  24,837.840  00 

1875 38.948,040  00  26,332.56000 

1876 37.322,640  00  24.448,92000 

1877 34.537,32000  26.552.4V00 

1878 34.791,120  00  2l.70».0>»t0 

*2. — Statement  showing  the  imports  of  Portugal  for  the  year  ending  DeeemberZl,  1877. 

Value  AnioQiit  of 


D«,.-.riptio...  ^•^;;^, 


diiu^4 


Live  animali $1,766,775  24  «7.70l  2t 

Meat«,  fresh  nnd  Milt 1.987,7K8  60  3S1.6W07 

Pish,  and  their  prodacts t  1,827,560  8«  6M.655K7 

Woolandsklnw ■  3.146.455  80  014.<r  40 

Silk 1,106.85072  2K.7«9» 

Cotton 4.571.00208  1.806.54«5« 

Unen 1.005. 8X5  00  157.0«r 

Timber  and  lumber 1.113.507  00  08.4'i0  10 

Breadatnfis 3,301.630  56  605,12^50 

Colonial  prodnr.ts   4. 404. 2.<(5  12  .M24.  510  TO 

Frn  its,  seeds,  &c 864.157ri»<  76.  i«0  ^ 

Metels ...  3.062,0080a  191,198  1 3 

Minerals 2.1S9.504  16  220.414  M 

Liquors 457.098  84  441.»06l 

Pottery  and  glassware n67.  381  84  i^TfiT 

Paper,  and  its  varion.s  fabrics 008.76684  5«,S50» 

Chemical  products 402.573  24  49.5JI74 

Various  mannfarture«« f»58,790  92  34.  7'*!iC 

Sundry  artirl«»H 1.713,608  92  187.641  90 

Total 34,547,770  52  Ml.  017. 14*  n 
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3. — SUitemmt  ahowitig  th€  imports  of  Portugal  for  the  year  ending  Decemder  31,  1878. 


Deacription. 


YaluA  Amount  of 

entered.  dutieH. 


Live  anlmftla 

Heatfl,  frenh  »nd  salt 

Fi^h,  and  their  product» 

Wool  and  akina 

Silk 

Cotton 

I»inen 

Timber  and  lumber i        870.045  84  108,562  67 

BraMlataffa 3,717,423  72  667,047  02 

Colonial  prodactf 3,711,678  12  .    4,926,176  41 

Frofita,  aeeda,  dtc "      '""   '"  "" 

MeUla 

^rinerala 

Liquors • 022,  vise  vz  i        nvi.aiv  ot 

Pottery  and  jclasaware i        283,431  06  I         71. 053  44 

Paper,  and  its  various  fabrics 654.032  88  59.04^'.  86 

Ohi*mieal  producU '        382,168  80  1         50,07::  33 

Various  manufactures 518,180  76  :r).)i0167 

.Sfindrv  articles 1,879,283  16  j        176,401  79 


$1,235,301  K4  $26,188  96 

2,  2:13,  509  12  350,  566  65 

1,717, 776  "^2  I  707,801  00 

2, 661.  857  64  !  827,  914  45 

958, 075  56  !  266, 733  22 
4,  007.  572  20       1, 255,  075  97 

982,048  32  144.020  61 


627, 431  40  .  60,  528  51 

6, 148, 289  88  j  170, 336  82 

1. 680, 569  64  I  2.M,  548  96 

522, 988  92  1  497. 379  87 


Total 84,791,666  48  i  10,650,257  21 


4. — Statemenlskowing  the  exportefrom  Portugal  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1877. 


Value,  incl  lid - 
Description.  in^;  costs  and 

,  charges. 


Live  animals $1,744,687  62 

Meats,  fresh  and  Rait 1, 299, 850  20 

Kish .  and  their  prod ucts 366, 99 2  64 

Wool  and  skins 310,249  44 

Silk 41,458  88 

Cotton 298,142  64 

Linen    74,448  56 

Timb<*r  and  lumber...: 1,507,273  92 

Rreadstufls 437.282  28 

Colonial  products  862,559  28 

Fruits,  seeds.  Ac ,  2,351.498  04 

Metala '. 1  1,928,036  44 

Miuerala 2,239,261  20 

Liquors 12,321,862  58 

Pottery  »Q^  glMSwaro 39,963  24 

Paper*  and  i  ta  various  fabrics 108, 3 1 4  28 

Chemical  producte 298.442  88 

Various  manufactures 38, 945  88 

Sundry  articles |  285,593  04 

ToUl 26.654,859  02 

5. — Statement  showing  the  exportefrom  Portugal  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1878. 


Value,  includ- 

Deacription.  ing  costs  and 

charges. 

Live  animals $1,688,742  OO 

Meata,  freehand  salt '. 1,087.993  08 

Fish,  and  their  products 339. 1 41  60 

Wool  and  skins 303,212  16 

Silk    .38.077  56 

4otton 257,973  12 

Linen 63.248  04 

Timber  and  lumber 1.602.038  52 

Hrcadstuffs  598.716  38 

Colonial  products 589,798  80 

Fruit*,  seeds.  See 2,323,341  38 

Metals 2,267,887  68 

Minerals 1,893,008  88 

Liquors 7,887,975  48 

Potter><'and  glassware 36,590  40 

Paper,  and  its  various  fabrics 132,834  CO 

Chemical  prodocti<  261.512  28 

Various  manufactureM 40,  828  32 

Snndry  articles 307, 326  76 

Total 21,720,447  00 
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tj. — Caffimerce  oj  Portugal  with  foreign  nationi,  1877. 


Nation**.                                                     I  Imports.  £xpoii«. 

I-  — 

(iermaDy I  ll.MI.Wa  56  1070.530  13 

JBelffium 87«.9d5  Ot>  M.3S2  CO 

Brasil 2, 877.  ©9  48  .%  708, 044  56 

A  rfccntiDe  Republic 263  "J 

Denmark 1 :  125.26164 

Epvpt I  31.45392, 

Uuitecl  States !  2,X19,103  44  822.733  JO 

France |  5,578.288K4  2,230.332  04 

GrcatBiitaln 14.847,438  24.  13.484.751  4  >( 

Spain MM.S4''92  1.741.15440 

Holland .  260,453  52  135,42876 

Itely 264,431  52  173.045  7«J 

Morocco 428.117  40  3.066  IJ 

Uruijuay 11,283  84  12  « 

(.'OlonialpoBseSHlonfi : 

Africa 818,56440  776,524  TJ 

Asia 14,432  04  67.966  :p6 

Knwiia 550.127  16  8.916  4^ 

Sweden  and  Norway 1.311,772  32  24.740  « 

V'ariouH  cottntriei* 10,91124,  18fl^  163  92 

Total 34,537,799  52  116,583,858  4- 


7. — Vomtnercc  of  Portugal  with  foreign  naiionB^  187H. 


NationH. 


IniportA. 


Exports. 


(lurmany i    $1, 

Austria ' 

Belgiuok- 1, 

Braail ,      2, 

A  rgentine  Repablic | 

Denmark 

United  States 2, 

Fnuice. 


(rreat  Britain 16, 

Spain 2, 

Holland 


Italy. 

Muroc  CO 

Uriif(uay 

Colonial  posseHsionit : 

Africa 

Ania 

KnttHia . 


Sweden  uud  Norwav  . 

Turkey .".. 

Variourt  ooantrie« 


253,025  72 

808  92  I 

182, 148  56  ' 

386,356  12 

22,374  36 

T,449  M 

455,354  Oi^  , 

122,550  16 

273.161  36 

1,706,726  24 

346.692  96 

188.833  68 

109,082  IG 

11,237  40 

409,  577  04 

37.  751  40 

.'»74,2>7  84 

,  370. 370  32 

228.691  08 


1588, 449  M 


331.653  06 
4.617,574  M 

53, 782  K 

106. 896  14 

340, 596  3<; 

1. 120, 572  36 

11.823,732  W 

1.300,068 'J6 

150,464  5.' 

249.637  NH 


Total  . 


».«7i 

:,fs5  4 


703,307  M 
45,528  4* 

118.490  N 
76.655  Iri 


5,187  24 

63.  5cl  T'^ 

34,  791.  666  48 

21  6W.  847  ro 

t?. — Exportation  of  port  wine  from  Oporto  from  the  year  IriTl  to  1-^u. 


Tears. 


1871 i 

1872 ! 

1873 , 

1874 1 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

^8>^o 

Total j  304,000 


Unit4Ml       1 

Other 

ToUl 

SUt«s.        1 

countries. 

OaUoM.     1 

OaUotu. 

Omttotu 

42,000 

5,070  000 

S^llittO 

33,000 

5.842.000 

5,87iOw> 

26.000 

5,369,000 

5.395,0M 

29,000 

6, 614. 900 

6,643.0W 

47.000 

7,066.000 

7.1ISL0OO 

16,000  , 

6.905.000 

6,921.014 

30,000 

7.171,000 

7.201.0W* 

18.000  1 

5.707.000 

.\725.«» 

24,000 

5,698.000 

\7n,mo 

39.000  1 

7.252.000 

7.29l.*« 

69.694.000  ■ 


62. 998  OKU 
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9.— Statement  9howing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Lisbon  for  the  year  ending  December 

31,  W78. 


Flag, 


(f  «TmaD 

Amerioan 

AOBlliBB 

fi«Igiaii 

Brwcilian 

Danish 

French  

tlreek 

Spanish 

Dutch 

Knelish 

TuJian 

Portngaese 

Rumian 

Sweden  and  Norway . 


Total . 


Steamera. 


No.       Meters. 


95 


13 


126 

1 

129 

34 


169 
"36* 


113,072 


13,559 


146, 142 

333 

54,784 

25,720 

656,603 


89,746 
'ii,"550* 


1,272    2,775 


Entered. 
Sailing  vessels. 


TotaL 


Ko.        Meters.     I    No.        Meters. 


35 

5  I 


11,305 

17,349 

1.890 


34 

26 
361 

43 
,830 

58 
229 


2,808 
9,267 
9,550 


2,748 
4,003 
66,491 
16,  632 
142,211 
16, 171 
56.684 


4,047  '      1,468,11« 


Hag. 


Cleared. 


8teamert». 


No, 


Ge: 

American 

AiKttrian 

Belgiaa 

Brasilian 

Danish 

French 

(vreek 

Spanish 

Dutch 

BnKlish 

Italian 

Partngaese 

Knsaian 

Sweden  and  Norway . 


Total. 


96 


12 


121 
1 
123 
33 
664 


161 
38 


1,249 


Meters. 


114, 652 


13,343 


Sailing  vessels.     |  Total. 

No.         Meters.     ■    No.     I    Meters. 


138,444 

631 

58, 951 

27,362 

570, 379 


11,030  I. 
18,666  \. 
1,479  !. 


1,548 
6,293 

8,882  I 


85,  288 


12,  515 


40 

24 
357  ! 

41  I 
,816  J 

55  1 
231  i 


3,105 
3,881 
71,  610 
15,903 
134,  526 
15,318 
57,234 


2,782  I I  4,031!   1,371,040 


til. — Statement  ahowing  the  nangation  at  the  port  oj  Lisbon  for  the  tfear  ending  December 

31,  1879. 


Flair. 

(ffrqpk^n..^       - 

Ste 
Ho. 

109 

anierH. 
Meters. 

131. 150 

Entered. 

Bailing  vessels. 
No.     .    Meters. 

35  j           7,710 

24  1          13,847 

5|           2,657 

TotaL 
No.     1    Meters. 

A  sMriean . 

1 

Aostrian 

.................... 

Belgian .. 

8 

7,321 

Rrasilian 

i  i               408 
30              6,193 
25              5,012 

1    !                    OAR 

Danish 

French 

125 

2 

112 

•J 

101 

1 

27 

153,660 

1,  473 

49, 181 

28,442 

737, 752 

1,351 

67,231 

214 

7,984 

Gn^lc 

Kpaaish 

13 

24 
290 

33 
1,050 

33 
155 

2,013 
3,541 
65, 206 
14,062 
97,712 
9,523 
42  fl&5 

Dotrh 

Rn|;1ii|h      ,                                      

:"':::" ' 

Itellaa 

) 

Portngnese 

i 

Kosaian 

s  wt-den  and  Norway 

j          -  ,— 

Total 

1.266 

1,719 

2,985         1,456,852 
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10. — Statement  akotcing  the  nangation  at  the  port  of  Li$bonf  ^-c. — Oontinued. 


Steamera 

CI 
SaUiu 

eared. 

Flap. 

X  veaaeia.     j            TotaL 

No. 

Meters. 
144, 930 

'                    1 
No     1            rn.     1    No.        Helen. 

Oerman 

100 

38  1          10.124 

24!          15.100 

6,            2,253 

. 

American 

A  iiMiri^n 

Belzian 

9 

9.472 

1 

Brazilian 

2  ;               470 
30  !            6.429 
25                 A  9fl»7 

Danish 

I 

French 

120 

2 

111 

40 

727 

181, 524 

1,483 

58,  824 

34.036 

696,  510 

1 

Oreek 

2 

10 

27 

360 

'44 

647 
1.132 
5.127 
62,118 

9A  fi70 

Spanish 

.    .   1 

Dutch 

Knelish 

Itolian 

Portuf^ese 

98 

66.918 
1,861 
7,303 

1, 017  ;          98i  100 
32             10.070 
153  {          46.410 

Rnssian 

dwmlen  and  Norway 

ToUI 

1,231 

- 

1,770 

3.001 

1,488,M« 

11. — Statement  nhowing  the  natHgation  at  the  port  of  Oporto  for  the  year  ending  Decembn 

31,  1879. 


1 

Steamers. 
No.       Tons. 

i 

Entered. 

1 

Flac. 

SaUiE 
NO. 

S  vessels, 

Totsl. 

German 

Ton.«i. 

No. 

Tons 

American 

1* 

1 

6 

6 

1 

7 

10 

169 

12 

58 

396 

12 

21 

% 

Aastrian 

Brazilian 

Danish 



' 

French 

13 

Greek 

Spanish 

.     ... 
2 

Dutch 

English 

221 

•  V - 

lUlian 

Norwegian 

16 

18 

' 

Poriu)nit)se 

1 

Russian 

1 

Swedish 

11 

■•; :t;:i:j':!! 

1 1 

Total 

281 

748 

1,029 



Flag. 


<rerman 

American . . . 

Austrian 

Brazilian  ... 

Danish 

KrcDch  

Greek 

Spanish 

Dutch 

English 

Italian 

Norwegian. . 
Portuguese  . 

Russian 

Sweedish... 


Total . 


Cleared. 


Steamers.         Sailing  Te'iaels. 


No.       Tons.     ,  No.   |    Tons. 


13 


2 

'2i7" 

"it 

18 
..... 

277 


14 
2 

1 
5 
6 
1 
7 

12 
169 

12 


1"^ 


Total 

No.       Tom. 


1,037 
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12. — Arrivalt  and  departures  of  vcnnfls  in  Litthon  to  and  from  the  United  states,  1H80. 


ARRXVAUS. 

American  12 

English  . .  • 12 

French   3 

Norwegian 22 

Austrian  .j H 

Swedish 3 

Italian   58 

Portaguese 11 

Ocrman 1 

%  

Total 140 


DKPAUTrRES. 

American (5 

English « 

French  I 

Norwegian 21 

Austrian 19 

Swedish 2 

Italian 4« 

Portognebc 10 

(vtrman 1 

Total 116 


13. — Recapitulation  of  metun-ologioal  observations  at  the  Observatory  of  the  Infante  Don 
Luiz,  in  Lisbon,  from  the  year  185t>  to  1875. 


18S6                

Date. 

'  Tempor- 
,    atare. 

'      Cent. 
15.64 

Humid- 
ity. 

Mm*. 
71.81 
72.27 
69.53 
70.40 
69. 7K 
71.54 
71.35 
68.95 
71.52 
73.97 
73.60 
70.62 
69.75 
71.08 
69.68 
72.  3r. 
71.57 
70.83 
68.29 
69.03 

Kain- 
full. 

MmM. 
880  2 

Ih57 

15.31 

758.  3 

18,«>8 

15.84 

949.9 

1K59 

15.50 

701.3 

IMo 

,        15.38 

717  2 

1M61 

15.72 

817  3 

1862 

i        1.5.67 

836.  4 

1863 

15.80 

481.3 

1064 

'        15.82 

950.6 

|g65 

. 

1        15.78 

985.9 

1H66 

15,45 

637.6 

1WJ7 

!        15.82 

668.2 

1868 

16,03 

670.0 

1869 

15.55 

479.4 

1870 

16.36 

621.8 

1871 

15.54 

917.7 

1872 

15.52 

927.2 

1873    .... 

15.81 

694.3 

1874        

1        1,'V.76 

437.5 

1875 

;        15.65 

465.6 

14. — Meteorological  observations  at  Lisbon  during  the  year  1878,  made  at  the  Observatory  of 

the  Infante  Don  Luiz. 


Date. 


I 
1878. 

January 

Febmary i 

March 

April • 

Mav 

June 

July 

Auin>at 

Heptember 

Ortob«»r 

N  «i  venib«r 

J)4Kreuiber • 

Annual  mean ! 


Temper- 

Humid- 

Rahi. 

ature. 

ity.      1 

fall. 

Cent. 

Mms. 

Mm*. 

9.67 

71.50 

21.1 

11.07 

75.07 

50.9 

1.1. 61 

60.20 

67. » 

14.96 

83.39 

101.0 

16.58 

73.90 

3e.7 

18.71 

66.72 

2.8 

21.70 

61.57 

0.8 

20.97 

73.38 

19.7 

20.78 

6.5.16 

31.5 

17.01 

75.88 

89.4 

11. 6X 

75.64  1 

152.  0 

10.91 

80.68 

186.3 

15.64 

71.92 

749.8 
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l^.— Importation  ofcereaU  at  Lishony  1879. 


Articles. 


Jiye.... 
B»rley  . 


Flour  , 


Indian  corn  . 


Wheat . 


From— 


Spain 

United  Sfcat  en.. 
Great  BriUin. 
United  State*. 
Great  Britain . 
Spain 


KilograBA. 


Yala«. 


Italy  . 
United  SUtes  . 

France , 

Great  Britain.. 

Morocco 

Brasll 

United  States. 
Great  BriUiin.. 

Morocco 

Turkey 

Umjtuav , 

United  vStates  . 
Great  Britain.. 

Spain  y 

Morocco 

Rufifiia 

Turkey 

Uruguay 


14.616  1 
3».400  I 
534,438 
65^491 
344,483 
MS.  874 
127,450 
193,628 
13,514 
68,485 
4,455 
3,050 
15.062,078 
13.336,315  i 
1.562.526 
10.535.490 
30,245 
60,263,216 
397,316 
459.305  I 
566,304 
2,454.532 
1,498.532 
17,241  I 


.  9141  « 
6,«M9S 
9^81180 
1,T98  20 
11, 161  8[> 
10,630  18 
4,12192 

I.0M84 

5.3M40 

316  6tt 

»d4 

4n.744  » 

306,258  24 

49,56144 

329.0«12 

947  16 

3.384.381  8K 

22,«2R) 

25,795  85 

31,883S4 

137,8U8i» 

83, 879  44 

968  7« 


ToUl A I    108,492,983!    5,012,38817 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  following  are  the  estimated  sources  of  revenue  and  the  branches 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  budget  for  the  financial -year  ending  June  30, 
'1882,  presented  to  the  Cortes  January  4,  1881 : 

IQ.— Revenue,  1881-*82. 

Direct  taxes |7.i:te,l60  40 

Stamp  and  register  daties 3, 321, 756  0»» 

Indirect  taxes 16.468.671  6t» 

National  domains  and  miscellaueous *2, 733, 94'5  7i 

Repayments  and  sundries 1, 193, 052  24 

:M),  852, 588  96 
Extraordinary  receipts  (loans) 2, 395, 440  00 

Total  revenue 33, 248, 028  9il 

17. — Branches  of  expenditurej  IS8W9Q. 

Public  debt $14,136,522  47 

Treasury 6,066,024  44 

Home  office 2, 464. 7»  53 

Justice 687,298  03 

War 4,723,299  89 

Marine 1,798,271  89 

Foreign  affairs 300,176  l!» 

Public  works,  ordinary « 2,629,446  06 

32.789,725  49 
Public  works,  extraordinary 4,214,160  00 

Total  expenditure 37.003  885  49 
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IS.— Declared  exports  from  Lisbon  to  the  Unit^  States,  l-fWO, 

<  orkwood $582,608  2^ 

Iron  ore 14,904  76 

Salt *^5,729  19 

Old  iron  (rails,  Ac.) 116,003  26 

Wine  .,./. 3,507  44 

C^nrn  copal 11,976  95 

Cork* 7,01U85 

Hides : 216  00 

Wool 368  AS 

Canary  seed 1,97479 

Licorice 17,  lOil  67 

Almonds 767  6« 

Madder 2:W  29 

Prefterved  plums .' 212  22 

Marble 133  59 

Tot.ii 7^^,'7:^^)  2« 


1  T  A  E.  Y . 

AyNUAL  REPORT  FOR  THE  TEAR  1881  BY  GOXfiUr*  GENERAL  RICHMCXD. 

United  States  Oonsulate-Geneeal, 

Rome,  March  10,  1882. 
popt:lation. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  births  and  deaths,  which  are  very  care- 
fully kept,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  nearly  accurate,  on  the  Slst  of 
December,  1880,  the  population  of  Italy  was  28,524,999,  of  which  14,378,603 
were  mal6s  and  14,146,396  fenialea.  For  the  year  1880,  according  to  the 
sAuie  statistics,  the  increase  of  population  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
wa«  only  about  87,900,  while  it  reached  227,471  in  1879,  and  for  several 
years  back  the  average  annual  increase  had  been  over  200,000. 

The  third  general  census  of  the  kingdom  was  taken  on  the3Ist  of  De- 
cember, 1881,  but  the  official  returns  will  only  be  prepared  toward  May 
<ir  June  next.  However,  the  results  in  some  of  the  chief  cities  are  al- 
ready known,  among  which  are  the  following : 


Pofmliktioo   :  Population 
CI  tie.-*.  CD  Deoem-        on  Uocem- 

>>er31.  liWl.     ber  31.  1871. 

MUftD  321,539  261.985 

Koroo 300,292  244,484 

Tarin 261,000  212,644 

Pslermo 1  2U,955  219,398 

4;cnoa :  179,491  161,669 

Florence 163.812  167,093 

Venice* '  132,826  128,901 

Uemina 136,497,  111,854 

Bologna 123.274  |  115,957 

Cfttimia 1  100,000  84,397 

I.<»fehoni j  97.615  97,997 

The  census  returns  for  Naples,  the  most  populous  city  in  the  kingdom, 
have  not  yet  been  received  at  the  central  bureau  in  Rome. 

EMIGRATION. 

In  ordinary  years  Italy  furnishes  a  little  les6  than  100,000  emigrants 
to  foreign  countries.    The  greater  number  are  from  the  peasant  class. 
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In  1880  they  were  119,901  (100,726  males  and  19,176  females) ;  84,224 
went  to  countries  in  Europe,  2,408  to  African  countries  (chiefly  Tnnis 
and  other  North  African  states),  33,080  to  North  and  South  America, 
and  189  to  various  other  countries. 

For  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1881,  the  number  of  Italian  emi- 
grants to  foreign  countries  was  76,044 ;  for  the  same  period  in  1880, 
1879,  and  1878  it  was  74,270,  61,704,  and  60,795,  respectivel.\ . 

^  HARVESTS. 

The  crops  of  1881  were  generally  short,  or  less  than  average,  but  har- 
vest returns  are  still  very  incomplete,  and  I  am  able  to  furnish  only  thi^ 
few  figures  at  present  in  possession  of  the  government. 

Wheat  was  short;  yield,  107,607,668  bushels,  being  25  per  cent,  less 
than  the  average  crop  and  42  per  cent,  less  than  the  crop  of  1880,  when 
105,494,278  bushels  were  harvested. 

Maize  was  also  short;  no  figures  obtainable.  In  1880  its  yield  was 
81,968,245  bushels,  about  7  per  cent,  less  than  the  average. 

Rye  and  barley  short;  yield,  15,467,170  bushels,  or  20  per  cent,  less 
than  the  average  crop,  and  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  crop  of  1880,  which 
gave  19,997,666  bushels. 

Oats,  short;  the  yield  was  14,244,380  bushels,  or  25  per  cent,  less 
than  the  average,  and  28  per  cent,  less  than  the  preceding  harvest  of 
19.301,507  bushels. 

The  rice  crop  is  reported  fair,  but  no  figures  can  be  obtained  as  yet ; 
27,710,973  bushels  were  harvested  in  1880,  or  about  2  i>er  cent,  more 
than  the  average  crop. 

Potatoes  were  generally  good,  and  the  yield  abundant;  no  figures 
obtainable.  The  crop  in  1880  was  1,410,864,297  pounds,  or  9  per  cent- 
less  than  the  average. 

Hemp,  fair;  no  figures  of  the  yield  obtainable.  The  product  in  1880 
was  176,694,621  pounds,  or  16  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  crop. 

Flax,  short;  the  yield  was  36,121,109  pounds,  being  30  per  cent,  less 
than  the  average  crop.  In  1880  the  product  was  45,339,083  pounds,  or 
12  per  cent,  less  than  the  average. 

Chestnuts,  one  of  the  important  agricultural  products,  were  fair;  no 
figures  obtainable.  In  1880  the  yield  was  1,223,196,002  pounds,  or  4 
per  cent,  less  than  the  average. 

Beans,  pease,  lentils,  and  other  leguminous  plants  were  all  less  than 
average,  but  no  figures  are  yet  obtainable.  In  1880  their  united  yield 
was  12,691,081  bushels,  or  about  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  crop. 

Olives  were  short,  especially  in  South  Italy.  In  1880  this  prodnct 
gave  86,145,150  gallons  of  oil,  or  about  2  per  cent,  less  than  the  average. 

The  vintage  was  considerably  less  than  an  average  one,  but  the 
wine  was  fair  in  quality ;  no  figures  are  yet  known.  In  1880  it  gave 
643,533,579  gallons  of  wine,  being  then  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  average. 

Oranges  and  lemons  suffered  from  drought,  especially  in  Sicily,  still 
the  yield  was  middling;  no  figures  obtainable;  2,537,425,314  oranges 
and  lemons  were  gathered  in  1880,  or  6  per  cent,  less  than  the  average 
crop. 

Other  fmit,  such  as  peaches,  pears,  plums,  apples,  &c.,  wei^e  gener- 
ally short  and  inferior  in  quality. 

The  tobacco  crop  was  also  less  than  an  average  one,  but  no  figures  of 
the  yield  are  obtainable.  It  appears  that  the  young  plants  suffere^t  con  - 
siderably  from  cold  and  changeable  weather. 

The  yield  of  silk  cocoons  in  1881  was  87,802,205  pounds;  in  1880  it 
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was  91,849,736  pounds.  The  annual  average  of  the  silk  crop  has  not 
been  officially  determined ;  it  is,  however,  one  of  the  principal  products, 
and  Italy  now  ranks  as  the  second  silk-growing  country  of  the  world, 
being  only  exceeded  by  China. 

MANUFACTURES. 

I  regret  the  entire  lac*k  of  any  figures  relating  to  manufactures  and 
manufacturing  industries  later  than  those  given  in  the  reports  of  my 
predecessors;  their  development  in  1881  can  only  be  inferred  from  the 
increased  importation  of  articles  of  prime  necessity,  such  as  machinery, 
tools,  and  coal.  Also,  the  first  national  exposition  held  at  Milan  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1881  has  demonstrated  that  the  manufactures  of  the 
young  kingdom,  though  still  comparatively  in  their  infancy,  are  making 
considerable  progress  toward  placing  Italy  among  the  manufacturing 
nations  of  the  world, 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

A  statistical  work  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  recently 
published  by  the  government,  gives  the  following  information  relating 
to  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  coal,  lignite,  peat,  salt,  boracic  acid,  marble, 
&c.  In  these  statistics  the  totals  for  the  term  of  five  years,  viz,  from 
1876  to  1879,  are  given: 

The  Italian  mines  produced  during  these  five  years  an  annual  aver- 
age of  215,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  giving  an  average  annual  value  of 
$357,050.  The  mines  of  the  island  of  Elba  furnished  four-fifths  of  the 
whole;  the  remaining  one-fifth  was  divided  among  the  mines  of  Sardi- 
nia, Piedmont,  Lombardy,  Central  and  Southern  Italy.  The  greater 
part  of  this  ore,  averaging  185,000  tons  per  year,  was  exported,  chiefly 
to  France  and  England,  and  also  in  some  quantity  to  the  United  States; 
for,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  Italy  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
other  countries  for  the  smelting  of  its  ores  and  its  supply  of  manufact- 
ures of  metals.  It  thus  appears  that  during  the  five  years,  as  above, 
there  remained  for  smelting  at  home  only  the  small  average  quantity 
of  30,000  tons  of  iron  ore  per  year. 

Pig  iron  from  ore,  old  iron  worked  over,  and  steel  produced  by  Ital- 
ian tbunderies  during  the  five  years  1875-1879  averaged  45,000  tons 
per  year,  valued  at  about  $4,053,000  per  year.  The  average  annual 
product  of  copper  ore  for  the  same  five  years  was  23,400  tons,  valued  at 
about  $248,970,  and  copper  metal,  400  tons,  valued  at  $92,640. 

Zinc  ore  from  1875  to  1879  averaged  an  annual  yield  of  65,200  tons; 
average  annual  value,  $817,934.  This  ore  was  nearly  ail  exported  after 
calcination  only.  For  the  same  period  the  yield  of  lead  ore,  more  or 
less  argentiferous,  was  about  25,000  tons  per  year;  its  average  annual 
value  was  $1,061,000.  These  figures  represent  the  richer  portion  of  the 
ore,  which  is  nearly  all  exported;  the  poorer  portion,  fused  in  Italian 
founderies,  was  calculated  to  be  10,600  tons  per  year.  Average  annual 
value  of  silver  produced  and  smelted  for  the  five  years  1875-1879, 
33.060  pounds;  average  annual  value,  $549,050.  Lead  in  leaves  and 
litharge,  10,000  tons;  value,  $772,000. 

Italy  has  no  coal  deposits  of  importance.  There  are  only  three  mines 
now  being  worked  in  the  kingdom;  one  at  La  Thuile,  near  the  Little 
Saint  Bernard  Pass;  one  at  Cludicino,  in  the  province  of  Friuli ;  and  one 
in  Sardinia;  a  few  other  deposits  in  the  Alps  and  in  Sardinia  are  of  but 
little  consequence.  Only  an  average  of  700  tons  of  coal  was  mined  per 
year  for  the  five  years  1875-1879;  average  annual  value,  $4,053.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time  Italy  was  obliged  to  import  an  annual  average  of 
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iy340,00(^  tons  of  coal,  at  au  annual  cost  of  about  17,758,000.    The  greater 
part  of  this  coal  came  from  Newcastle  and  Cardifl:',  in  England. 

The  product  of  lignite  for  the  five  years,  as  above,  was  120,000  tons 
Hunually ;  annual  value,  $254,760.  Goal  and  lignite  mining  now  give 
employment  to  1,500  men.  Feat  is  found  in  considerable  deposit  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  extending  from  Avigliana  to  Udine;  also  in  Lower 
Venetia  and  along  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  It  is  somewhat  used  in  local 
industries,  such  as  glass-works,  potteries,  brick  kilns,  &c.  Its  annual 
production  for  the  five  years  1875-1879  averaged  100,000  tons;  average 
annual  value,  $270,200;  the  beds  now  worked  employ  3,000  hands. 

The  chief  mineral  product  of  Italy  is  sulphur.  Italy  now  furnishes 
about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  product  of  Europe,  and  sulphur  in  its 
relation  to  her  own  mineral  products  of  all  kinds  represents  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  whole.  The  average  annual  yield  of  sulphur  during 
the  five  years  1875-1879  was  282,000  tons;  average  annual  value  about 
$5,983,000 ;  over  three-fourths,  or  216,600  tons,  was  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  chiefly  to  France,  England,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Austria.  Eighty-six  per  cent,  of  the  sulphur  product  is  yielded  by  the 
island  of  Sicily,  11  per  cent,  by  the  Romagna  district,  and  3  per  cent. 
by  the  united  provinces  of  Avvellino,  Naples,  and  Borne.  The  Sicilian 
sulphur  is  nearly  all  exported  as  it  comes  from  the  kilns  (calcaroni) ;  it 
is  classed  in  seven  grades  in  trade,  prices  varying  from  $19.49  to  $21.23 
per  ton,  delivered  at  the  principal  ports,  such  as  Catania,  GirgeDti, 
Licata,  Palermo,  and  Messina.  The  Bomagna  sulphur  generally  under- 
goes a  second  fusion,  and  averages  $24.13  per  ton.  There  is  an  export 
ou  sulphur,  both  raw  and  refined,  of  $2.12^  per  ton,  which  for  the  years 
1875  to  1879  gave  an  annual  average  of  $158,568  to  the  exchequer.  Sul- 
phur mining  and  its  industries  now  employ  21,000  men,  of  whom  18,000 
are  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  tons  of  salt  (15,000  tons  rock 
salt,  11,000  tons  from  salt  springs,  and  295,000  tons  marine  salt)  was 
the  average  annual  product  for  the  five  years  1875-1879 ;  average  an- 
nual exports  for  the  same  period,  102,800  tons,  sent  chiefly  to  Sweden, 
Norway,  England,  the  United  States,  and  North  Africa.  Salt  is  a  gov- 
ernment monopoly  on  the  mainland,  but  not  in  the  islands  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  which  are  the  chief  centers  of  its  production.  In  the  gre^ 
salt-pits  belonging  to  the  Grown,  at  Trapani,  in  Sicily,  and  Cagliari,  in 
Sardinia,  the  cost  of  salt  for  the  government,  delivered  on  board,  rarely 
ffoes  above  97  cents  per  ton  ;  for  exportation  it  averages  $1.25  per  ton,' 
but  as  sold  by  the  government  on  the  mainland  the  price  is  $106.15  per 
ton,  and  retailed  in  small  quantities  at  10^  cents  per  kilogram  (2^  pounds) ; 
however,  for  salting  stock  salt  is  sold  according  to  agreement. 

A  movement  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  induce  the  gov- 
ernment to  lower  its  rate  of  taxation  on  salt,  or  abolish  it  altogether. 
The  promoters  of  this  movement  claim  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  the  people  to  make  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  as  salt  is,  the  object 
of  such  exorbitant  taxation  as  to  virtually  place  its  proi)er  and  neoes- 
B.^ry  use  beyond  the  reach  of  the  masses,  thereby  injuring  tbe  health 
and  weakening  the  constitution  of  both  man  and  beast.  With  the 
present  financial  plans  of  the  government,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  material 
reduction  will  be  made  in  this  tax  on  salt  in  the  near  future.  Four  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  four  men  are  now  employed  in  Italian  salt-works. 

The  production  of  boracic  acid  in  the  communes  of  Pomerance  and 
Castelnuovo,  in  the  Tuscan  sea  flats,  was  2,680  tons  per  year  for  the 
&ve  yearn  1875-1879 ;  average  annual  value,  $413,892 ;  it  was  nearly  all 
exported  to  England  and  the  United  States ;  this  industry  gives  em- 
ployment to  400  hands.     A  kind  of  earth  called  pqzzolafMhsLRgonaid' 
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arable  importance,  known  iu  the  United  States  as  the  basis  of  Koman 
•cement.  It  is  a  lava  modified  by  the  action  of  time,  and  is  used  in  the 
<M>mi)08ition  of  mortars  for  building ;  it  is  chiefly  mined  iu  the  environs 
of  Naples  and  Eome,  although  abounding  in  other  places.  The  annual 
average  production  of  the  pozzolano  pits  of  Naples  and  Rome  is  about 
2dO,0(K)  tons;  average  annual  value,  $193,000.  Nine-tenths  of  this  pro- 
duct is  consumed  at  home. 

Concerning  the  product  of  marble  in  the  Apuan  Alps,  the  chief  quar- 
ries of  which  are  at  Oarrara,  Massa,  and  Serravezza,  for  the  Ave  years 
1875-1879,  the  quantity  quarried  per  year  averaged  132,000  tons ;  aver- 
age annual  value,  $2,343,792.  Eighty-five  thousand  tons  of  this  marble 
were  iu  blocks  and  47,000  were  sawed  and  wrought.  For  the  same 
period  the  annual  average  production  of  other  stones  quarried  was  600 
tons  of  alabaster,  worth  $9,264 ;  Veronese  marble  and  other  marbles 
not  in  the  Apuan  Alps,  45,000  tons,  worth  $173,700;  granite  from 
Baveno,  on  Lake  Maggiore,  and  from  Sardinia,  Elba,  &c.,  worth  $44,004 ; 
other  building  stones,  worth  $1,544,000 ;  slate,  20,000  tons,  worth  $69,480 ; 
pumice  stone  from  the  island  of  Lipari,  6,000  tons,  worth  $81,006;  tah;, 
7,300  tons,  worth  $44,175 ;  asbestos,  200  tons,  worth  $38,600 ;  ochers 
and  coloring  earths,  2,500  tons,  worth  $57,900 ;  and  kaolin,  4,500  tons, 
worth  $42,556.  To  complete  this  brief  statement  of  the  mineral  produc- 
tions of  Italy,  I  may  add  that  in  1878,  the  last  year  of  which  any  statistics 
oan  be  obtained,  the  production  of  lime,  cement,  &c.,  was  740.000  tons 
lime,  10,000  tons  of  cement,  and  130,000  tons  of  plaster,  the  wnole  esti- 
mated to  have  been  worth  $2,509,000. 

HEBCHAKT  MARINE. 

At  the  end  of  1880  the  Italian  mercantile  fleet  comprised  7,980  ves- 
sels, aggregating  999,196  tons;  7,882  were  sailing  vessels,  of  922,146 
tons,  and  158  steamers,  of  77,050  tons.  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
these  vessels  in  1880,  compared  with  the  two  preceding  years,  were: 


Yean. 

Bailing  TMsela. 

Steamers. 

Nnmber. 

Tona. 

Namber. 

Tods. 

1880 

7,822 
7.010 
8,438 

022.146 
033,306 
066,137 

158 

77  ARA 

1879 

151  1        72,666 

152  '       tacsa 

1878. 

Their  classification,  according  to  capacity,  is  shown  by  Table  A. 
Table  A. — The  Italian  mercantile  fleet  in  1880,  compared  with  the  two  preceding  yeare. 


SAILING  VESSELS. 

1870. 

1880. 

1878. 

Onuid  total: 

Namber of veaiiela    ....... 

7,822 
022,146 

18 
10,277 

35 
34,054 

62 
53,112 

.04 

76, 524 

140 
88,606 

7,010 
033,306 

20 
21,705 

33 
31,253 

65 
65,327 

108 
81.238 

162 
07,810 

8,438 
066.137 

10 

Xoiis 

Over  1.000  tons: 

]^  amber 

Tons 

21,387 
29 

From  001  to  1,000  tons: 

If  umber  .  ....     .............r^. ............  .TT..TT-tT..,,TT..Tr.- 

Xons -- --     -  

27,555 

Prom  801  to  000  tons: 

Nnmber       ..     ..    ... 

66 

Tons     

66,190 
100 

Prom  701  to  800  tons: 

Number 

Tons           •  ..  ...      ......   --  --   --                -     -     

81,007 
160 

From  601  to  700  tons: 

Number 

Tons 

102.898 
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Table  A.— JAc  linlian  mercantile  fleet  in  1880,  ^c— Continued. 
SAILIl^G  VESSELS-Continaed. 


From  501  to  600  tons: 

Namber 

Tons 

From  401  to  500  tons: 

Namber 

Tons 

From  801  to  400  tons : 

Namber 

Tons 

From  aoi  to  800  tons: 

Number 

Tons 

From  101  to  200  tons : 

Number 

Tons 

From  31  to  100  tons : 

Number 

Tons 

From  11  to  30  tons: 

Namber 

Tons 

Under  11  tons: 

Namber 

Tons 


250 

138,  «39 

380 
174, 141 

272  I 
96,040  I 

246  ' 
62,807  I 

365 
51,500  I 

1.516 
82,847  I 

1.934 
31,898  I 

2.510  I 
13.223 


STEAMERS. 


Grand  total : 

Number  of  vessels . 
Tons. 


158 

77,050 
26,241 

31 
41.586 

Nominal  horse-power 13,474 

From  901  to  1,000  tons:  I 

Nnmbef 6 

Tons 


Nominal  horse-power  . 
Over  1,000  tons: 

Number 

Tons. 


Nominal  horae-power  . 
From  801  to  900  tons: 

Number 

Tons   

Nominal  horse-power  . 
From  701  to  800  tons: 

N  umber 

Tons  

Nominal  horse-power  . 
From  601  to  700  tons : 

Number 

Tons  . 


Nominal  horse-power  . 
From  501  to  600  tons : 

Number 

Tons . 


Nominal  horse-power  . 
From  401  to  500  tons : 

Number 

Tons. 


Nominal  horse-power  . 
From  301  to  400  tons : 

N  umber 

Tons    

Nominal  horse-power  . 
From  201  to  300  tons: 

Number 

Tons. 


Nominal  horse-power  . 
From  lOl  to  200  tons : 

Number 

Tons 

Nominal  horse-power  . 
Fiom  51  to  100  tons: 

Number 

TOIIH         

Nominal  horse-power  . 
TTiidfr  51  tons: 

Number 

Tons 

Nominal  horne-power  . 


5,701 
1,356 

7 
5,949 
1,601 

4 

2,869 

615 


2.550 
585 


2.219 
637 

13  I 
5.848 
2,367 

13 
4,516 
2,155 


2,245  : 
936 

:3 

1,6W 


14 

»«7 
661 


1. 


iQitizprl  hy  \  i 


40 


im. 


251  ' 

137,229 

90 
144.092 

372 
109, 109  . 

379 
172,458 

273 
99,751 

388 
105.083 

249 
61.965 

254 

04.119 

368 
51,824 

381 
54,794 

1,553 
81,497 

1. 417 
85.0J4 

1.986' 
32,163  , 

2;  087 
35,489 

2.488; 
12.915 

2,784 
15,301 

151 
r2. 666 
24,677 


86.891 
11.830 

7 : 

6^607 
1,484 

6 
5.092 
1.307 

5 

3.679 

831 

4 

2.538 

693 

4 
2.219  ' 
637 

12  , 
5.363 
2,200 

18 

4.516 

2.156, 

I 

9 

2.245 

8» 


la2 
68,020 
22.  W> 


35.  .'^ 


6,577 
1,743 

6 
5.173 
1.9I» 


1,322 


4.4a) 


3.W7 

10 
4.441 

l.rt* 

14 

5.579 


h-rx. 


890 

14 

1.125 
748 

34 
093 
014 


14 


I.54J* 

i.m 
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SHIP-BUILDING. 

The  falling  oft'  in  the  importance  of  ship-building,  which  has  been 
noted  at  length  in  former  reports,  also  continued  in  1880.  For  some 
years  back  Italian  ship  owners  have  been  ordering  many  of  their  new 
constructions  in  foreign  countries,  chiefly  England,  owing  to  the  sui>e- 
rior  mechanical  facilities  in  that  country  in  the  construction  of  vessels 
formed  of  iron  or  steel,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

In  1880,  263  vessels  of  all  classes,  aggregating  14,526  tons,  were  built 
in  the  ship-yards  of  Italy.  Their  total  declared  value  was  $816,292.53, 
of  which  $465,715.53  represented  the  value  of  the  hulks,  and  $350,577 
their  rigging  and  equipment;  14  were  steamers  and  steam  launches,  the 
remainder  sailing  vessels;  4  only  were  over  500  tons  burden;  7  from  401 
to  500  tons;  5  from  301  to  400  tons;  3  from  201  to  300  tons;  6  from  101 
to  200  tons ;  25  from  51  to  100  tons,  and  213  under  50  tons. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  built  in  1879  was  269;  tonnage,  21,213, 
4ind  declared  value,  $1,115,682. 

PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  MARITIME  PURSUITS. 

Maritime  pursuits*  gave  employment  to  172,584  persons  in  1880.  They 
were  classified  as  follows:  6,818  captains,  870  mates,  94,160  seamen, 
42.872  fishermen  (37,737  fishermen  along  the  Italian  littoral,  and  5,135 
on  the  high  seas),  8,721  boatmen,  275  pilots,  392  engineers,  253  naval 
•constructors,  and  14,416  ship  carpenters  and  caulkers.  The  total 
number  of  men  in  these  pursuits  and  industries  at  the  end  of  1879  was 
167,282,  from  which  it  appears  there  was  a  gain  of  5,687  in  1880 ;  this 
was  chiefly  in  seamen. 

SHIPWRECKS. 

Concerning  the  damage  and  losses  sustained  by  shix)ping  in  Italian 
waters  in  1880,  there  were  66  wrecl^s;  53  were  Italian  vessels,  4  Eng- 
lish, 3  French,  2  Greek,  2  Austrian,  1  Turkish,  and  1  Norwegian.  These 
wrecks  caused  the  loss  of  264  lives ;  17  on  Italian  vessels  and  247  on 
foreign  vessels.  The  loss  and  damage  to  property  by  53  of  the  forego- 
ing^ vessels,  so  far  as  known,  amounted  to  $206,595.49,  of  which 
*73,367.59  for  43  Italian  vessels  and  $133,227.90  for  10  foreign  vessels. 
The  preceding  year,  1879,  was  the  most  disastrous  to  navigators  in 
Italian  waters  of  any  during  the  last  ten  years  for  the  number  of 
wrecks,  although  the  loss  of  life  was  less  than  in  1880.  In  that  year 
{1879)  there  were  154  wrecks,  occasioning  a  loss  of  112  lives  and  a  loss 
and  damage  to  vessels,  so  far  as  known  bv  the  government,  of 
^728,833.62. 

NAVIGATION. 

Xo  oflicial  statement  of  the  navigation  of  the  entire  kingdom  has  yet 
been  published  later  than  for  the  year  1879 ;  but  if  semiofficial  publi- 
<^tious  relating  to  the  year  1880  may  be  trusted,  in  no  year  since  the 
uoification  of  Italy  were  the  results  of  shipping  so  satisfactory.' 

There  have  been  published,  however,  official  statements  of  the  naviga- 
tioD  of  the  six  principal  ports  in  1880,  that  is  to  say,  Genoa,  Naples, 
Leghorn,  Messina,  Palermo,  and  Venice,  showing  that  for  commercial 
purposes  52,033  entries  and  clearances  were  registered,  aggregating 
15,053,531  tons,  a  gain  of  1,445  in  number  and  1,134,427  in  tonnage  over 
1379 ;  12,168  entries  and  clearances  of  5,985,280  tons  were  in  the  foreign 
trade,  and  39,865  of  9,668,251  tons  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  foreign 
and  coasting  trade  in  each  of  the  six  ports  in  1880,  compared  with  1879, 
is  sliown  in  Table  B. 
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Table  B.—yavigaiion   in  the  six  principal  porU  of  Italy  in  188(),  compared  tritk  1879. 


Ports. 


Genoa . . 
y»plM  . 
Leghorn 
IfesainA 
Palermo 
Venice.. 


1880. 


hi 

e  «  u 


Foreign. 


f 


CoaetwUe. 


1879. 


1880. 


1879. 


?5 

^— ; 

3,467 

2, 075, 690 

1,5«2 

1,436,802 

1.361 

466.313 

1,007 

556,168 

884 

626,  E83 

3,887 

823,424 

.  fl.5 

e  «  o 


3,640 
1,303 
1,481 
1,097 
957 
3,917 


£11 


If 

a 


& 

^    i 

2, 078, 978 

7,707 

988,762 

8.918 

459.884 

7.694 

572,254 

7,531 

607,649 

6,528 

878,395 

1,487 

In 

e  *  i. 


679,334 
206.945  I 
991.183 
820,483 
579, 714 
391,502  I 


6,943 
8,314 
7,306 
7,620 
6^334 
1,674 


1.49e.]9S 
2.042,U» 
1,891.4M 
1.6B3,»e 
1,479,«8S 
400,313 


The  Italian  flag  was  represented  by  40,295  entries  and  clearanoefi,  of 
8,064y2S0  tons;  29,958  were  sailing  vessels  of  1,825,979  tons, and  10,338 
of  steamers  of  6,238,301  tons.  The  flags  of  foreign  nations  whose  ship- 
ping was  most  important  in  these  ports  in  1880  were  represented  as  fol- 
lows: 

English :  4,780  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  of  4,084,672  tons  (518  sail- 
ing vessels  of  148,717  tons,  and  4,262  steamers  of  3,945,955  tons). 

French  :  3,283  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  of  2,303,705  tons  (146  sail- 
ing vessels  of  40,054  tons,  and  3,137  steamers  of  2,263,651  tons). 

German :  487  entered  and  cleared,  550,334  tons  (116  sailing  vessels  of 
23,263  tons,  and  371  steamers  of  536,071  tons). 

Austrian :  1,693  entered  and  cleared,  293,713  tons  (1,210  sailing  ves- 
sels of  133,717  tons,  and  486  steamers  of  160,096  tons). 

Dutch:  320  entered  and  cleared,  of  215,095  tons  (62  sailing  vessels  of 
9,273  tons,  and  258  steamers  of  206,222  tons). 

Swedish  and  Norwegian :  308  entered  and  cleared,  of  114,591  tons  (201 
sailing  vessels  of  66,027  tons,  and  107  steamers  of  48,564  tons). 

Oreek:  438  entered  and  cleared,  of  98,150  tons  (411  sailing  vessels  of 
81,435  tons,  and  27  steamers  of  16,715  tons). 

Spanish :  122  entered  and  cleared,  of  18,278  tons  (96  sailing  vessels 
of  10,403  tons,  and  26  steamers  of  7,875  tons). 

Turkish :  45  entered  and  cleared,  of  4,285  tons,  all  of  which  were  sail- 
ing vessels. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  (for  in  Italian  navigation  returns,  as  in 
commercial  statistics,  the  two  conntries  are  combined,  and  it  is  impos 
sible  to  separate  them)  \7ere  represented  by  78  vessels  entered  and 
cleared,  of  41,102  tons ;  all  were  sailing  vessels.  They  entered  and 
cleared  as  follows :  Genoa,  20,  of  12,045  tons ;  Leghorn,  26,  14,573  tons; 
Messina,  11,  4,456  tons ;  Naples,  12,  5,718  tons ;  Palermo,  7, 3,536  tons: 
and  Venice  2,  of  774  tons. 

A  parliamentary  commission  of  inquiry'  into  the  causes  of  the  decrease 
of  shipping  carrying  the  Italian  flag,  and  the  means  to  favor  and  sup- 
port it,  closed  its  sittings  late  in  the  autumn  of  1881.  Its  results  will 
be  shortly  made  public,  as  the  commission  must  report  to  ParlismeDt 
within  two  months.  It  is  anticipated  that  it  will  recommend  the  abo- 
lition of  special  taxes  bearing  on  maritime  freights  and  transportation* 
the  subsidizing  of  the  great  navigation  lines,  the  encouragement  of  con- 
structions in  iron  and  steel,  and  that  jwsistance  be  given  in  the  snhati- 
tution  of  steamers  for  sailing  vessels. 
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III  July,  1881,  Parliament  approved  an  act  aniting  the  twocliief  Italian 
steam  navigation  companies,  namely,  the  Floric^  Company,  of  Palermo, 
and  the  Rubattino  Company,  of  Oenoa.  They  now  form  one  company, 
with  a  capital  of  $19,300,000,  and  will  conduct  the  most  important 
Italian  postal  and  trailing  service  to  other  European  countries,  Africa, 
Asia,  and  North  and  South  America. 

ST.  GOTHARD  TUNNEL. 

Great  advantages  are  anticipated  for  the  commercial  and  industrial 
well-being  of  Italy  from  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  completed  in  December, 
1881 ;  its  railroad  is  expected  to  be  opened  in  the  summer  of  1882.  By 
this  means  the  port  of  Genoa  will  be  placed  in  direct  communication 
with  Switzerland,  and  with  Central  and  Western  Germany,  thus  forming 
for  them  by  the  Italian  lines  of  navigation  a  direct  connection  with  the 
extreme  Orient  and  the  western  hemisphere.  To  the  cost  of  the  St. 
Gothard  tunnel  and  its  connecting  works  the  Italian  Government  origi- 
nally agreed  to  contribute  $4,742,779,  the  Upper  Italian  Railroad  Com- 
pany $1,930,000,  and  the  communes  and  provinces  interested  $2,013,221, 
a  total  of  $8,680,000;  but  this  proving  insufficient,  a  further  sum  of 
$1,930,000  was  given,  bringing  the  share  of  Italy  in  this  great  work  up 
to  a  total  of  $10,616,000.  The  St.  Gothard  tunnel  is  the  result  of  a  com- 
bination between  the  three  countries  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

Table  C  shows  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Italy,  exclusive  ot 
the  transit  trade,  with  other  nations  in  1880,  compared  with  1879.  This 
8tatement  is  made  up  from  the  detailed  returns  of  the  exchequer,  gen- 
erally obtainable  nine  or  ten  months  after  the  end  of  each  year  in  ques- 
tion. Details  of  the  various  articles  of  imports  and  exports  in  1880  are 
driven  later  on  in  Tables  D  and  E,  which  compare  the  foreign  trade  of  1881 
with  that  of  1880. 

Table  C. — Commerce  of  Italy  with  other  nations  in  1880,  compared  with  1879. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


CouDtries. 


1880. 


1879. 


1880. 


I 


1879. 


FuelAiid $51,851,000 

France 1  60.975,000 

Aaatri* 1  30,852,000 

G«*niiaiiv ,  17,507,000 

SwitserUnd i  0,880,000 

Belgium 2,475,000 

Holland 1  1,823,000 

Ka«i«i* 16,963,000 

Spuin,  GibrmltAr,  and Portngal |  1,165,000 

I  oitadStetes and  Canada 15.145.000 

A rsentiBe  Confederation l  3,379,000 

<  Greece  and  Malta 1,372,000 

Karopcan  Torkey 6,414,000 

Aftia'tic  Turkey t  591,000 

Kscypt    I  5,390,000 

Tania  and  Tripoli 807,000 

Kn^lUbpoanecaionti  in  Asia 9,414,000 

<  >tber  C4>antrles i  6,566,000 

Total 24.5, 119. 000 


$51, 218, 000 

59,826,000 

38. 872, 000 

9, 123, 000 

6,486,000 

2,839,000 

2,288,000 

20, 449, 000 

2,102,000 

14.864,000 

4, 288, 000 

2, 010, 000 

12, 187. 000 

1,027,000 

6, 310, 000 

876,000 

10,  529, 000 

3. 529. 000 


$16,745,000  ! 

100.696,000  j 

33.262,000  i 

15, 676. 000  ; 

20,448.000  ! 

804,000 

1,891,000  I 

3.779,000  I 

2,091.000  , 

10,948.000  I 

4, 136, 000  , 

3,368,000  ; 

2,836,000  ' 

66,000 

2,400,000 

722.000 

5, 449, 000 

1,598,192  I 


$18. 902. 000 

94.872.000 

41. 365. 000 

4,760.000 

21,481,000 

1. 208. 000 

1. 127, 000 

4, 940, 000 

2,216,000 

12,387.000 

4, 105, 000 

2,832,900 

3,541,000 

45,000 

2,053,000 

818,000 

2, 370, 000 

2,867.000 


248, 323, 000  I    226, 402, 102        221, 374, 000 
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IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  the  same  returns  I  am  also  able  to  show  in  detail  the  trade  with 
the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1880.  The  two  countries  being  com- 
bined in  these  statements,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them,  but  it  is 
evident  from  the  character  of  the  imports  that  the  greater  portion  were 
from  the  United  States.    The  imports  were  as  follows  : 

Spirits: 

Pure gallons..  1,074,327 

Sweetened  or  perfamed do 2,377 

Petroleum  and  mineral  oils,  refined pounds..  124, 360, cfTB 

Otheroils do....  8,413,197 

Coflfee do....  494,280 

Cocoa do....  23,590 

Sugar,  raw do 274.919 

Pepxier  and  pimento do 90,407 

Tobacco,  raw do 2, 859,  G3f* 

Gums,  resins,  and  resinous  substances do 5, 000, 343 

Vegetable  tanning  and  dyestnffs,  unground do 1, 401, 269 

Hemp  and  flax do 70,55(t 

Cordage do 7,71H 

Cotton,  raw do 9,012,ai«i 

Silk-worm  eff^s do 1,:?51 

Wood  for  cabinet-makers do 491,635 

Timber,  hewed  or  sawed cubic  feet . .  372, 825 

Casks,  new  and  old capacity  in  gallons..  53,0U<> 

Skins  and  hides pounds..  860.251 

Machinery touH . .  4*t 

Wheat bushels..  1.992,6441 

Com do....  64,79j:?,0?*0 

Flour pounds..  134, 4Kt 

Fish,  dried  or  smoked do 612,00*^ 

Grease do 6,350,4(;«» 

As  in  former  years,  these  imports  consisted  chiefly  of  raw  articles 
and  a  small  quantity  of  machinery.  It  is  noticeable  that  no  yams, 
thread,  or  textile  fabrics  were  included. 

The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  pork  and  its  various  prepara- 
tions from  any  country  whatever,  which  was  promulgated  early  in  1871#, 
still  continues  in  force,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  American  trade. 

EXPORTS  TO  TLiE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1880,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  the  Italian  exchequer,  previously  referred  to, 
were  as  follows : 

Wine : 

In  casks sallons..  284.  T?.^ 

In  bottles .bottles..  32,S0O 

Olive  oil pounds..  2,243,61%; 

Otberoils do 52,691 

Volatile  oils,  and  essences  of  orange  and  the  like do 81 ,  <J(M 

Preserves  in  sugar  or  honey do 1,792, 152 

Boracic  ac  id \ do 2, 947, 16:? 

Gallic  acid do...,  73,4K» 

Salts  of  qainine do.-..  7^ 

Carbonate  of  magnesia do 468, 04*"> 

Marine  salt tons..  45.465 

Argols  and  tartar pounds..  1,518,115 

Misoellaucoiis  cheiuical  products do 34.  SS3 

Licorice do....  850,00i> 

Herbs,  tlowers,  and  leaves,  non-medicinal do 142,64t> 

Manna do :i5,7ir> 
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Keiuon  snid  citron  juice,  concentrated pounds..  56,218 

Miscellaneous  luedicinals - do ... .  160, 277 

Common  soap do 137.569 

Perfumery  do....  10,582 

Wood,  bark,  leaves,  &.C.,  for  dyeing  and  tanning: 

Unground do 479, 730 

Ground do....  5,314,285 

Hemp,  flax,  and  jute : 

Raw do....  403,008 

Combed do....  76,060 

Cordage do....  14,992 

Linen  and  hemp  fabricH do 16,755 

Wool,  raw  and  combed do 48, 061 

Made-up  articles  for  wearing  apparel,  &c do 43, 431 

Silk  fabrics do....  802 

Timber,  rough,  sawed,  and  hewed cubic  feet. .  7, 928 

Barrels  and  casks,  old  and  new capacity  in  (callons. .  323, 000 

Furniture  and  frames pounds..  85, 31H 

•Straw  hats number..  3,391,900 

Rags pounds..  18,918,898 

Gloves,  leather pairs..  191,800 

Ores tons..  74,458 

<>  1  d  i  ro n do :^2  i 

Railroa<l  iron do 425i 

Paper pounds..  339,735 

Corks do....  22,487 

Wooden  tools  and  utensils do 108, 689 

Block  marble tons..  44,912 

Marble  and  alabaster  statuary pounds..  204,800 

Wrought  marble  and  alabaster do....  76,380,800 

Earth,  and  ocliers do 716,610 

Lime,  plaster,  and  cement tons..  642 

Brimstone,  raw  and  refined do 98,816 

Maccaroni pounds..  1,147,515 

Sea  biscuit do....  30,424 

Oranges  and  lemons do 109,970,089 

Carub  beans do....  43,211 

Almonds do....  402,788 

FilberU do....  2,589,570 

Figs,  dried do....  1,125,910 

Rawins do....  105,382 

Fish  in  brine do 27,118 

Fruit  and  vegetables  in  vinegar,  oil,  and  salt do 50,486 

Fresh  vegetables do 94, 359 

Miscellaneous  seeds do 476, 643 

Cheese do...,  66,580 

Glue do....  178,576 

Human  hair do 4,185 

Haberdashery do....  18,078 

Articles  for  museums  and  collections  .* declared  value . .  $31, 139 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  general  results  of  the  foreign  trade  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1881,  have  been  made  pablic,  but  the  share  of  the  different  nations 
therein  is  not  known  at  present.  Daring  that  year  it  appears  there  was 
merchandise  imported  into  Italy,  exclusive  of  that  in  transit,  worth 

(265,822,614,  and  merchandise  exported,  exclusive  of  that  in  transit, 
worth  $238,581,307,  an  increase  of  $20,703,614  in  imports,  and  of  $12,. 
179.115  in  exports  over  1880. 

The  custom-house  receipts  in  1881  were  $30,266,197,  against  $24,238,- 
142  in  1880. 

Tables  D  and  E  show  the  foreign  trade  in  1881,  compared  with  that  of 
188Q  (importsand  exports  exclusive  of  merchandise  in  transit),  classified 
according  to  the  Italian  customs  tariff  in  sixteen  groups. 
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Tablk  D. — Imports  into  Italy  in  18^1,  c<mpared  icitk  1^80. 


S 
5 


Import*. 

Articles.  , 


1     SplriU,  wineR,  juw!  oiU  $11, 190, 1«7  .  $ll,30e.2» 

II     Grocerieii,  spices,  and  tobacco 20,313,023  16,440,5^ 

Til     Chemicals,  dragH.  resins,  and  perfumerr 9.008,342.  7,lS6.Wg 

IV     Dyes  and  dye»tuffa .". 4,810,838  3.i03,42« 

V     Hemp,  flax,Jute,  &c 7.147,397  |  «.400.«1 

VI     Cotton         37.038,215  30,97^000 

VII      Woolandbair 22,318,904  |  18^300,070 

VIII  1  Silk     19.240,482-  22,050,635 

IX  I  Woodandstraw ,  9,985.717  |  8,2«1,«M 

X     Paperand  books 1,073,087  1.3CS,<» 

XI  ,  Skins  Hnd  fnrs 10,123,346  8,«I9,?72 

XII     Minerals  and  metals  45,oa4.U»  31.010,234 

XIII  '  Stone,  earths,  pottery,  and  glass 18,707,536  l«.37l,8» 

XIV,  Cereals,  (tonr.  and  vegetable  products  not  elsewhere  included '  19, 418, 675  37, 831, 306 

X  V  '  Animals  and  animal  products  not  elsewhere  included 20,  531, 960  18. 006^  343 

XVI   i  Miscellaneous 7,991.247  ,  6,502,150 

I  

Total I  265,822,014  245,119,000 


Tablk  E,— Experts  from  Italy  in  1881,  compared  tcitk  1880. 


I  i 

^    I 


Bxporta. 

Articles.  -  -    -       — . 

1881.  1880. 


I  1  Spirits,  wines,  and  oils $34,175^172  $33.138lM5 

II  j  Groceries,  spices,  and  tobacco >  1,344.920  1,028.588 

III  '  Chemicals,  drugs,  resins,  and  perfumery 9.025,843  8,223.500 

IV  Dyes  and  dyestuiTs 1,901,845  2.038,190 

V  ,  Hemp,  flax,Jute,  &c ;  8,472,936  8.140,222 

•  VI  ,  Cotton 6.133,396  7,058,081 

VII  '  Woolandbair 1,782,616  2.S5a.lli 

VIII     Silk 73,886.333  61,010,090 

IX     Woodandstraw i  12,340.224  11,27«.4«3 

X  ;  Paper  and  books 1,758,339  2,480.0» 

XI     Skins  and  furs i  3,741,009  4,424,094 

XII  I  Minerals  and  metals 9,376,181  10,018,017 

XIII  Stone,  earths,  pottery,  and  glasa i  13.369,010  13, Hi 458 

XIV  Cereals,  flour,  and  vegetable  products  not  elsewhere  included 27, 513, 81 8  27, 400, 349 

XV     Animals  and  animal  products  not  elsewhere  included 31, 131, 167  ,       31. 001,  M 

XVI     MisoellaneoiiB ^  2,628,069  2,635.185 

Total 238,581,307         236,402.10? 

The  chief  increase  in  imports  in  1881  was  as  follows :  Class  II,  grocer- 
ies, spices,  and  tobacco,  $3,852,455;  Class  III,  chemicals,  drugs,  resius 
and  perfumery,  $2,541,474.  The  increase  in  these  two  classes  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  improved  economical  and  industrial  condition  of  the 
country.  Class  VI,  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  $6,660,155;  this  gain  was 
chiefly  in  spun  and  twisted  cotton,  and  cotton  fabrics ;  imports  of  raw 
cotton  remained  about  the  same  as  in  1880.  Class  VII,  wool  and  hair, 
$3,928,894,  chiefly  in  yarns  and  woven  goods.  Class  XII,  minerals, 
metals,  and  metal  manufactures,  $14,007,895;  a  large  portion  of  this 
gain  was  in  gold  coin,  which  was  imijorted  by  the  government  in  the 
preparation  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments ;  machines  and  ma- 
chinery and  coal  also  contributed  considerably  to  the  gain  in  this  class. 
Class  XIII.  stone,  earths,  pottery,  and  glass,  increase  $2,230,678.  There 
was  a  notable  falling  off  in  imports  in  Class  VIII,  silk  and  silk  goods 
and  in  Class  XIV,  cereals,  flour,  and  vegetable  products  not  elsewhere 
included  ;  this  was  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  silk  industry  and  the 
generally  satisfactory  harvests  of  1880.  ^ 
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Concerning  exports,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  Class  I,  spirits, 
wines,  and  oils;  Class  II,  groceries,  spices, and  tobacco;  Class  III,  chemi- 
csJs,  drugs,  resins,  and  i>erfumer^'';  Class  Y,  hemp,  flax,  jute,  and  the^ 
like :  Class  IX,  wood  and  straw;  Class  XIY, cereals, flour,  and  vegetable 
products,  not  elsewhere  included ;  and  Class  XY,  animals  and  animal 
products  not  elsewhere  included.  In  Class  YIII,  silk,  there  was  a  large- 
increase  of  $12,875,634,  due  to  the  favorable  crop  and  increased  devel- 
opment of  this  industry.    The  other  seven  classes  show  a  diminution. 

DECLABED  EXPORTS  FOB  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Table  P  shows  the  declared  exports  from  Italy  to  the  United  States^ 
for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1881.  This  table  is  compiled  from 
reports  of  the  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  in  this  country. 
The  total  of  these  exi)orts  for  that  period  amounted  to  $12,494,300.16,, 
a  diminution  of  $520,452.06  from  the  preceding  year. 
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This  falling  off  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  stagnation  in  trade  daring 
the  last  quarter  of  1880  and  the  first  quarter  of  1881,  caused  by  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  gold. 

COMMEBCIAL  AND  NAVIGATION  TBEATIES. 

A  new  treaty  of  commerce  between  Italy  and  France  was  concluded 
at  Paris  on  November  3, 1881.  The  Italian  Parliament  is  now  awaiting 
its  approval  by  the  French  Senate,  it  having  already  been  accepted  by 
the  French  Chamber.  It  may  be  observed  that  a  treaty  of  commerce 
between  Italy  and  France  has  been  in  force  since  1863;  that  notice  of 
its  expiration  was  given  in  1875,  and  that  another  one  was  concluded 
and  approved  by  the  Italian  Parliament  in  1879,  but  rejected  by  the 
French  Parliament.  In  the  mean  time  the  customs  system  in  force  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  a  sort  of  modus  vivendi^  consisting  of  the 
application  of  the  favored-nation  clause.  On  the  part  of  Italy  this  con- 
sists in  applying  to  merchandise  imported  from  France  the  privileges 
given  to  Austria-Hungary  by  reason  of  the  treaty  of  December  27, 1878, 
and  on  the  part  of  France  in  conceding  to  merchandise  imported  from 
Italy  the  favors  granted  to  England,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  Switzerland  by  force  of  existing  treaties.  This  modug 
Vivendi  was  to  terminate  on  the  8th  of  February,  1882,  but  will  be  con- 
tinued while  awaiting  action  on  the  new  treaty.  In  the  treaty  now 
under  consideration  Italy  will  gain  considerable  advantage  over  the 
preceding  tariff  on  her  shipments  to  France  of  wines,  marble,  span 
linen,  and  hemp,  and  on  her  numerous  agricultural  products.  On  the 
side  of  France  tne  advantages  on  her  shipments  to  Italy  are  especially 
on  woolen  fabrics,  wines,  leather,  jewelry,  and  various  manufactured 
articles.  There  is  some  opposition  in  Italy  to  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  coming  chiefly  from  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics.  The  treaty 
is  drawn  for  a  period  of  ten  years;  that  is,  from  February  9, 1882^  to 
February,  1892.  Italy,  however,  has  reserved  the  right  of  releasing 
herself  from  it  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year;  that  is,  in  February.  1887, 
in  case  existing  treaties  with  other  nations  should  not  be  renewea.  As 
before  stated,  a  parliamentary  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  the  mercantile  marine  is  to  make  its  report  some  two  months  from 
the  present  time.  The  government  is  now  awaiting  its  recommenda- 
tions; after  receiving  and  considering  them  it  will  be  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  treaty  of  navigation  with  France,  which  a  clause  in  tiie 
pending  commercial  treaty  requires  shall  be  entered  into  before  Janu- 
ary 1, 1883. 

BAILROADS. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-one  and  one-fourth  miles  of  railroad  were 
opened  in  1880,  making  the  total  length  of  the  lines  5,374^  miles  at  the 
end  of  that  year.  The  greater  part  are  owned  and  worked  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Eeturns  of  railroads  in  1880  show  some  increase  in  the  amount  and 
importance  of  their  business;  32,491,827  passengers  were  carried, 
2,086,480  more  than  in  1879;  555,000  tons  of  fast  freight,  increase 
117,000  tons,  and  9,329,073  tons  of  slow  freight,  increase  957,367  tons. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  railroads  in  1880  were  $34,760,616,  and  their 
total  running  expenses  $23,596,732.  At  the  same  time  the  total  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  railroads  was  $505,040,394,  of  which  $44,074,389 
represented  rolling  stock. 
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POST-OFFICE. 

From  year  to  year  the  importaDce  of  the  business  done  by  the  post- 
office  has  steadily  iacreased.  In  1880,  359,161,024  letters,  postal  cards, 
publications,  packages,  &c.,  were  carried,  a  gain  of  16,348,355  over  1879. 
The  number  of  letters  was  143,483,771 ;  131,689,368  were  prepaid, 
4,940,754  not  prepaid,  6,825,597  registered,  and  28,052  insured  for 
$4,889,807,  or  $709,618  more  than  in  1877.  There  were  22,359,173  postal 
cards  sold,  increase  over  1879  of  2,469,709  in  number;  printed  matter, 
165,218,754  pieces,  or  11,489,156  more  than  in  1879.  The  value  of  postal 
monev  orders  issued  was  $93,394,930,  and  those  cashed  $93,510,024 ; 
thus  $186,904,945  represent  the  total  of  operations  in  this  branch  of  the 
post-office  business,  which  exceeded  that  done  in  1879  by  $6,094,683. 
Telegraphic  postal  money  orders  were:  182,897  issued,  representing 
$8,492,683,  and  182,795  cashed  for  $8,490,855;  in  1879  there  were  176,620 
issued  for  $8,207,660,  and  175,838  cashed  for  $8,095,130. 

At  the  end  of  1880  the  post-office  savings  banks  had  $8,211,266  in 
small  savings  standing  to  the  credit  of  depositors,  or  $3,864,975  more 
than  at  the  end  of  1879.  The  post-office  receipts  in  1880  were  $5,442,011 
against  $5,212,120  in  1879;  the  working  expenses  were  $4,702,303 
against  $4,567,388  in  1879. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

In  1880  the  telegraph  service  opened  363  miles  of  new  lines  and  put 
up  1,020  miles  of  new  wires,  making  the  total  length  of  lines  16,321  miles, 
and  the  total  length  of  wires  53,683  miles.  The  total  number  of  offices 
was  2,578,  of  which  98  were  opened  during  the  year ;  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  this  service,  5,097 ;  109  were  employes  in  the  administrative 
department,  3,012  operators,  1,292  porters  and  messengers,  and  684 
guards  and  hands  along  the  lines.  During  the  same  year  the  number 
of  telegrams  compared  with  1879  was : 


Telegrams  sent  within  the  kingdom 

Telegrams  sent  to  foreign  conntries 

Telegrams  received  from  foreign  countries  .  

Telegrams  in  transit  to  and  from  foreign  countries  . 
Government  and  service  telegrams 


1879. 


-I- 


5.884,740  4,083,001 

474,280  405,633 

407,440  ,    412,388 

199.579  .    181,303 

456,232  428,678 


The  total  receipts  of  the  telegraphs  in  1880  were  $1,734,358,  an  in- 
crease of  $169,103  over  1879.  Their  working  expenses  were  $1,397,388, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  $336,970  for  the  government.  In  1879  the  gov- 
ernment realized  a  profit  of  $228,342  from  this  service. 

FINANCES. 

Paper  currency. — On  the  30th  of  November,  1881,  Italy  had  a  paper 
currency  in  circulation  representing  an  aggregate  value  of  $321,023,004; 
$181,420,000  of  this  sum  were  issued  by  the  government,  and  $139,603,004 
by  six  banks,  the  whole  being  legal  tender. 

JDoafw.— With  the  view  of  resuming  specie  payments,  the  government 
was  authorized  by  law  of  April  7, 1881,  to  procure,  not  later  than  the  year 
1882,  by  means  of  loans  on  other  credit  operations,  $124,292,000,  of  which 
at  least  $77,200,000  in  gold  and  the  remainder  in  silver ;  $8,492,000  to 
serve  for  the  payment  of  a  gold  loan  contracted  with  the  National  Italian 
Bank  in  June,  1875,  and  $115,800,000  for  the  withdrawal  from  circula- 
tion of  a  corresponding  sum  in  government  paper  currency.  This  done 
there  would  remain  in  circulation  $65,620,000  of  government  paper 
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money,  but  it  would  be  payable  at  sight  in  coin  to  the  bearer  only  at 
the  central  treasury  in  Borne,  and  at  the  provincial  treasuries  of  Bari^ 
Bologna,  Gagliari,  Florence,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Messina,  Milan,  Naples, 
Palermo,  Turin,  and  Venice.  This  $65,620,000  of  paper  currency  would 
be  exclusively  of  notes  of  the  denomination  of  five  lire  ($0.96^)  and  ten 
lire  ($1.83).  This  loan  of  $124,292,000  was  effected  by  the  minister  of 
finance  in  June,  1881,  with  the  National  Italian  Bank,  acting  for  three 
syndicates  of  different  nationalities ;  the  English  for  Messrs.  Baring 
Brothers,  Ambo  &  Co.,  the  French  for  the  Bank  of  Discount  of  Paris, 
and  the  Italian  headed  by  the  Credit  Mobilier ;  $47,092,000,  of  the  loan 
were  taken  by  the  Italian  syndicate,  and  $38,600,000  each  by  the  two 
others.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  $85,692,000  are  to  be 
in  gold  and  $38,600,000  in  silver. 

Installments  began  in  July  1881,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  paid  up  by 
the  end  of  September,  1882. 

To  meet  this  loan  the  government  has  issued  bonds  for  the  capital 
sum  of  $140,840,785,  at  5  per  cent.,  less  the  government  income  tax  of 
13^  per  cent.  Up  to  this  time  the  syndicates  have  offered  for  subscrip- 
tion a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  whole  loan,  say  $67,550,000,  reserv- 
ing subscriptions  for  the  remaining  $73,290,785  for  a  later  date.  The 
subscriptions  were  received  only  at  liondon.  At  the  end  of  1881  the 
government  had  received  from  the  syndicates  $40,492,975,  of  which 
$33,583,994  were  in  gold  and  $6,908,981  in  silver.  The  whole  has  been 
distributed  among  the  treasuries  of  Turin,  Milan,  Venice,  Genoa*  Flor- 
ence, and  Naples,  and  the  central  treasury  of  the  capital,  where  $  10,229,000 
were  deposited. 

National  debt — On  the  31st  of  December,  1881,  the  Italian  perma- 
nent debt  amounted  to  $1,840,304,406.39,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of 
$90,734,791.41.  No  statement  of  the  floating  debt  is  at  hand.  The 
items  of  the  permanent  debt  on  the  above  date  were  given  as  follows : 

I        Principal.  InterML 

I.  ConaoUdated  5  per  cent '  $1. 647. 373» 268  12  ,  ia9;368,l6t» 

II.  ConaoUdated  3  per  cent 41,206,743  24         1.236,202  » 

III.  Unregiatered  bonda I  1,815.515  03  96.SI7  08 

IV.  FlTe  per  cent,  bonda  aet  apart  for  the  Holv  See ,         12,448.50000  ea,435M 

V.  Miacellaneoua  debta,  oonalating  of  debta  of  Sardinia,  Tnacany.  i 

Lombardy,  Modena,  Parma,  Rome,  raUway  loana,  Ac '       137. 460, 382  00  '      6. 416.  M8  77 

Total '    1,840,304,406  39  .    00. 73i  79141 


Revenue. — The  budget  for  1881  estimated  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom 
for  that  year  at  $262,165,489,  and  the  expenses  of  the  government  at 
$257,551,022,  anticipating  a  surplus  of  $4,614,467.  The  aggregate  of 
the  items  of  revenue  were  stated  as  follows: 

Ordinary  revenoe : 

Receipts fiom  state  property f6,S94.1i^ 

Direct  taxes 71»yU,176 

Taxes  on  transfer  of  property  and  on  business 31, 750. 430 

Taxes  on  articles  of  consumption b7. 496. 433 

Misoellaneons  taxes 14,398,«<2 

Public  service  (railroads,  posts,  and  telegraphs) 19. 8ti0. 4i6 

Reimbursements  of  advances  made  to  local  governments 3, 504,  TVi 

Miscellaneous  receipts lj407,WJ 

Extraordinary  revenue : 

Actual  receipts  from  miscellaneous  sources 1,539,S0( 

Public  works,  property  and  material  acquired  by  the  government.. .  (^,858,9^ 

Railway  property  acquired  by  the  government 16.  Wl,  3* 

Total 9».  165. 4(9 
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Expenses, — ^The  expenses  for  the  same  year  were  divided  among  the 
various  ministera  as  follows : 

MiniMlry  ot  the  treaaury 1130,605,609 

MiDistry  offiotmce 22,670,522 

Ministry"  of  f^race  and  justice 5,247,546 

Uinistry  of  foreign  attaira 1,205,671 

Ministry  of  pnblic  instrtiotion 5,:{36,450 

Mi  uintry  of  the  interior 10,987,657 

Ministry  of  public  works 32,040,316 

Ministry  of  war 39,073,850 

Ministry  of  the  navy 8,567,657 

Ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce 1, 815, 744 

Total 257,551,022 

LEWIS  RICHMOND, 

Consul- Oeneral. 
United  States  Consulate-Geneeal, 

Rome^  March  10,  1882. 


AUSTBIA-HfJIVOARir. 

Annual  report  by  Consul- Oeneral  Weaver. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Vienna^  November  28,  1881. 
In  conformity  with  instruction  contained  in  paragraph  656  of  Consa- 
lar  Regulations,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  upon  the 
trade  and  industry  of  the  empire  of  Austria* Hungary  for  the  year  1880,. 
arranged  and  systematized  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  said  paragraph.    This  report  contains  the  latest  statisti- 
cal (lata  that  could  be  procured,  after  the  most  diligent  and  persistent 
eSf>rt«  to  obtain  the  latest  and  most  complete  information  on  the  several 
topics  embraced,  and  while  the  major  part  has  been  derived  from  official 
g^overnmeut  publications,  yet  in  some  instances  I  have  utilized  infor- 
nisitiou  coming  to  hand  through  the  public  press  and  private  sources. 
Ah  the  weights  and  mesisnres  are  generally  given  in  the  denominations 
of  the  metric  svstem,  which  is  authorized  by  section  3569  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  I  have  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  reduce 
the  name  into  the  more  generally  used  weights  and  measures  of  the 
Uiiiteil  Stat4.»s,  but  shall  by  the  use  of  foot-notes  give  their  equivalents, 
as  r«'0  >rded  in  section  3570  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  for  the  convenience 
of  those  who  may  not  have  the  volume  at  hand. 

I.— AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  total  area  of  Cisleithania  is  300,191  *square  kilometers;  of  Trans- 
leiths^nia,  324,005,  and  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  53,677,  making  a 
t4>lal  of  677,873  square  kilometers,^  or  261,727  square  miles.  The  total 
pi»paU»tion  of  Cisleithania  according  to  last  census  taken  December  31, 
ISSO,  was  22,1 30,0S4;  that  of  Transleithania,  by  the  same  census,  was 
15,010,720,  and  that  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  as  per  census  of  1879, 
WAS  1,142,147,  making  for  the  prCvsent  empire  of  Austria-Hungary  a 
gniMid  total  of  38,883,500  inhabitants. 

~~»  I  i^iiare  kilometer  =  O.'Jddl  square  mile,  nearly ;  1  square  mile  =  2.59  square  kilo- 
met  t^rif* 
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The  area  and  popalation  are  divided  among  the  varioas  kingdoms, 
duchies,  principalities,  provinces,  and  free  cities  forming  the  empire,  as 
follows : 


Provinces. 


Arv:bdxirhy  uf  l^vrer  Auatrla.. 
Attilniucl>v  "J  Upp^r  AostriA.. 
iJutJi V  of  SnlithniT? 


J>nob^  r>f  CiiiLnthia. 


Duflhy  f 

City  jimt  hirrliwrv  of  Trieste. 

rriiii  ni^i^i^^  '><  ^I'trtzand  Gnidi«o«. 

MAr>{mvato  ui  latjia 

Principality  of  T>rol 

Dependency  of  Vomrlberg 


Kingdom  of  Boheniis. . 

Margravate  of  Moravia .... 

Duchy  of  Sileeia 

Dachy  of  Bukowina 

Kingdom  of  Oalmatia 

Kingdom  of  Oalicia  and  Lodomeria. 


Area  in  tqnare  I  PopolatioB 
kikmieten.  in  Ifm. 


10.824 
11,907  ' 

7.166  ; 
22.454  I 
10.373 

9,988 
94 

2.963 

4.941  , 
26.725 

2.602  I 
51.956  I 
22.230 

5.147 
10.451  ; 
12.792  I 
78,497  ' 


2.22B.0n 
768,879 
161,561 

1,212.361 
M^670 
481.  m 
144,437 
210.241 
28S.8S4 
805.331 
107.964 

5.557,134 

X15t019 
565.772 
566,500 
474.400 

6,963.170 


Totals  for  Austria  proper  or  Cisleitha  . 


Kingdom  of  Hungary 

Grand  principality  of  Transylvania. 
Kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia — 

City  and  territory  of  Finme 

Military  boundary 


Totals  for  Hungarian  monarchy  or  Transleithaaia 


Cisleithania    

Transleithania 

Bosnia  and  Herzegorina . 


;               300.191 

22.130,684 

225,442 

54,948 

1                 23.263 

i                ^» 

'                 20.332 

1     13.700.005 

1.191.845 
21.363 
667.510 

324,005 

15,610,729 

300, 191 
1               324,005 
•                 53.677 

22,130.064 
15.610.729 
1.142.147 

Grand  totals  for  empire. 


677,873 


38,863.563 


It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  total  area  of  the  Anstro-Hungarian 
Empire,  comprising  the  occupied  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina, viz,  261,272  square  miles,  is  surpassed  by  the  area  of  Texas, 
which  has  274,356  square  miles;  furthermore  that  Austria-Hungary  in 
area  is  the  second  largest  empire  in  Europe,  being  surpassed  only  by 
the  Russian  Empire,  while  she  is  the  third  in  population,  being  surpassed 
by  only  the  empires  of  Russia  and  Germany. 

II. — AGRICULTURE. 

In  Austria  proper,  or  Gisleithania,  the  total  area  under  cultivation 
during  1880  was  10,170,706  hectares*  (including  3,852,892  hectares  of 
meadows  and  pasturage).  Of  the  whole  amount  6,418,281  hectares  were 
sown  in  grain,  producing  97,733,407  hectoliters,!  equivalent  to  15,859,572 
acres  sown,  and  277,318,542  bushels  of  grain  harvested,  being  an  aver- 
age of  17  bushels4)er  acre.  Of  these  last  amounts,  2,456,349  acres  and 
40,582,578  bushels  were  wheat,  giving  an  average  wheat  product  of  16} 
bushels  per  acre. 

In  Hungary,  or  Cisleithania,  the  total  area  under  cnltivation  dnring 
1879,  the  latest  period  for  which  the  data  could  be  obtained,  was  12,164,630 
hectares,  including  3,118,164  hectares  of  meadows  and  pastnrage.  Of 
the  whole  amount  7,910,470  hectares  were  in  grain,  producing  75,656,240 
hectoliters,  equivalent  to  19,546,771  acres  sown  and  214,674,581  bu8bel8 
harvested,  or  an  average  product  of  11  bushels  per  acre.  Of  the^e 
quantities  6,090,815  acres  and  52,211,762  bushels  were  wheat,  giving  an 
average  wheat  product  of  only  8^  bushels  per  acre.  This,  however,  i* 
much  below  the  average  yield  since  1879  was  one  of  the  worst  grain 


'  1  hectare  =  2.471  acres. 


1 1  hectoliter  =  2.i 
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harvests  in  Hangary  during  the  last  decade,  and  only  surpassed  by  that 
of  1873,  and  equaled  by  those  of  1872  and  1876. 

The  average  grain  acreage  and  crops  of  Hungary  for  the  years  1875  to 
1879  were  as  follows : 


Kinds  of  gnin. 


Wheat 

^e,  Hpelt,  and  maalin. 

other  grain 


Totals. 


Hectares 
sown. 


2,866,712  , 
1,117,954 
1.8M,2i«  i 
2, 170, 210  ! 


Hectoliters 
harvested. 


24,048,200 
14. 025, 460 
25, 030, 443 
20,159,128 


8,019,109  j    90.172,294 


It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  Hungarian  wheat  harvest  for  1879 
was  only  77  percent,  and  the  grain  crops  only  84  per  cent,  of  the  aver- 
age for  the  five  years,  1875  to  1879. 

The  grain  harvests  of  Austria  for  the  years  1878  to  1880  were  as  fol* 
lows: 


Grain. 


1880. 


Wheat hectoliters..  I 

Bye do 

Barley do 

Oau do — 

Com do — 

Buckwheat do 

Millet,  maslin,  and  BjMlt do — 


Totals. 


14,302,230 

22,670,730 

17, 809, 280 

33, 680, 880 

6, 057, 400 

2,791,070 

1,422,307 


97,733,407 


1879. 


12,146.001 

22,838,886 

18, 272. 896 

30, 401, 318 

5, 454. 9C0 

2, 851, 845 

1,129,022 


87,400,868 


1878. 


15b  926, 516 

29, 775, 996 

17, 080, 125 

34,570,068 

6, 798, 319 

3,080,366 

1, 719, 880 


108.852,270 


The  above  table  gives  an  average  wheat  crop  of  40,000,000  bushels 
wheat  and  278,000,000  bushels  grain,  which,  if  added  to  those  of 
Hangary,  make  the  grand  totals  of  128,000,000  bushels  wheat  and 
534,000,000  bushels  grain  as  the  average  annual  product  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  excess  of  exports  of  wheat  and  grain  over  the  imports 
for  Austria-Hungary  during  1876-'80  was,  respectively,  14,000,000  and 
120,000,000  bushels,  making  an  annual  average  of  2.8  and  24,000,000 
bnsbels,  equal  to  2^  and  4^  per  cent,  of  the  average  crops. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage  and  production  of  the  leading 
agricultural  articles  in  Austria  during  1880  and  in  Hungary  during  1879: 


Articles. 


Wh<%»t hectoliters. . 

Hve  do 

Barley do 

OatM do 

MAis« d" 

liiK-k  wheat do 

&f  illc^t do 

Hi»«»lt 5® 

^fa-lln....- do 

jVaMe  and  heana do 

Potato^ do 

KApe» -do 

Kl«    tons 

n^mv do 

Xo»»»<*«'<' *'® 

fltiKAf tons 

Keedlng..... do 

n»y.  *:««.  fodder do 

*5j.^J';  :";*/.;"''."!*.■'*.".  hiotoutirs*.! 


AastriAinl880. 

Hungary  in  1879. 

Quantity  har- 

Hectares cul- 

Quantity  har- 

Hectares col. 

vested. 

tivated. 
994,071 

vested. 
18.400.621 

tlvated. 

14.302, 230 

2,464,919 

22, 670, 730 

1, 840. 842 

8, 496, 807 

1.197,758 

17,809.230 

1, 078, 959 

9.233,206 

982,796 

32,680,380 

1,795,540 

13. 480, 030 

1,088,785 

6, 057, 400 

335, 152 

23, 242, 752 

1,  874, 993 

2,701,070 

271,257 

112,840 

18, 112 

923.040 

61.661 

670,508 

49.969 

99.027 

8,864 

36.206 

3,496 

400.300 

21,945 

1, 983, 270 

229.640 

2,581,130 

248,979 

262,987 

39,812 

85. 769. 790 

904,737 

15,851,080 

410.966 

603.880 

61,717 

655, 152 

81,300 

48. 117 

90.089 

58,220 

10,966 

28,008 

41.221 

5,389 

76,544 

3,269 

2.910 

682,205 

63,868 

4,092.167 

208,  700 

5,224,669 

80,619 

1,791,197 

74.964 

6,477,331 

69,192 

11, 040, 739 

3. 852, 892 

«il,185.841 

8, 118. 764 

12,040,587 

92,229,526 

8. 069, 912 

1.731.002 

266,'763 

6,814.343 
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Ill  addition  to  the  articles  included  in  the  foregoing  table  Anstiia 
produced  in  1880 — hops,  5,814  tons;  olives,  14,983  tons;  pnuipkins, 
129,016  tons;  mnlberry leaves, 44,225  tons;  chestnuts,  1,728  tons ;  and 
fruits,  234,935. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  the  leading  products  of 
the  largest  ten  provinces  of  Austria  for  1880,  compared  with  the  size 
of  said  provinces,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Lower  Austria,  Galicia,  Styria,  and  njiper  Austria  are  relatively  the 
most  productive,  viz : 


Provinces. 

I 

Pr.et. 
26 
17 

3 
3 

s 

Pr,et 

28 
80 

1      ' 
1   .  ! 

Pr.cLPr.cL  Pr.et 
19  ,      31  i      31 
38  '      80        27 

Pr.et. 
35 

"ii 

"18 


Pr,et 
aO 
23 

"ii 

1 

Pr,eL 
■*«7 
"29" 

ii  \ 

Oalloia 

Pr.et  Pr.ef,lPr.0L 
18        24  ' 

Bohemia 

24        18  •        S 

Tyrol    

X  ■        6 

Moravia 

10 
*"'*6 

13 

4  i 
7  i 

17 

13 
5 
9 

6          8  '    ... 

Styria 

12        42  1       11 

Upper  Aaatria  .^,^^, .,,,-,,,..,. 

11  1 •  

Daunatia 

..... 

54 

Lower  Anatria 

8 

10 

•i 

5 

It 

Bokowina 

Carinthia 

:::::::::::;::::: 

5 

' 

79 

88 

84 

81 

91  1 

"I 

90 

96 

82        92 

• 

Taking  100  as  an  averag<3,  the  acreage  sown  in  Austria  in  1880  was 
as  follows:  Wheat  103,  rye  95,  barley  100,  oats  99,  corn  107,  wine  100; 
and  the  harvest  as  follows:  Wheat  111,  rye  91,  barley  112,  oats  105, 
com  108,  and  wine  44;  and  for  Hungary  scarcely  an  average  harvest 
throughont. 

HARVEST  OP  1881. 

In  Hungary  the  wheat  harvest  for  1881  fell  below  the  average  abont 
2,000,000  hectoliters,  occasioned  by  the  flooding  of  the  richest  wheat 
districts,  but  in  Austria  the  surplus  over  an  average  will  he  1,000,000 
hectoliters,  or  90  per  cent,  in  Hungary  and  107  per  cent,  in  Austria  of 
the  average  crops.  In  Hungary  rye  is  represented  at  100,  barley  at  84, 
and  oats  85  per  cent;  but  in  Austria  these  crops  are  represented  at  lOS 
for  rye,  100  for  barley,  and  106  for  oat-s,  which  will  insure  about  an  av- 
erage product  for  the  entire  empire. 


LABORERS'  WAGES  IN  HUNGARY. 

In  the  official  report  for  July,  1879,  the  lowest  and  highest  daily 
wages,  reported  in  florins,  •  were  as  follows: 


Daily  irages  with  boarding.    Dally  wages  withoatboardiag. 

Lowest. 

Highest.  1  Average.!  Lowest,  t  Hi|ihe«t  Av«ageu 

1                 1 

Men 

0.12 

2.50              O.IB              <L?4              S.SO              Olfl 

Women    

0.08  1          l.fiO            0.42             0.14  1          2.00             A>0 

Children 

0.04            1.20            0.27!          0.06            L40             A^3* 

*Tlie  average  value  of  the  current  florin  (paper  or  silver)  of  Aastria- Hungary  la 
1879,  was  41}  cents  Unit<ecl  States  currency. 
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CONDITION   OF  THE  AGRICULTURE  OP  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  agriculture  of  Austria-Hungary 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  United  States  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact,  that  while  the  former  produces  annually  about  128,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  the  latter  produced  for  1878-'81  an  annual  average  of 
428,<IOO,000  bushels ;  and  while  Austria-Hungary  has  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  534,000,000  bushels  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  the  United  StJitea  had 
for  the  year  ended  March  1,  1881,  a  crop  of  corn  alone  amounting  to 
1,537,700,000  bushels.  The  consequence  is  that  the  producers  of  grain 
in  this  country  perceive  clearly  the  danger  that  threatens  them,  not  so 
much  in  that  they  fear  actual  importation  of  American  wheat  into  this 
country,  as  that  the  colossal  production  of  the  United  States  will  en- 
able these  wheats  to  deluge  the  markets  of  Europe  at  such  prices  that 
Austrian  wheats  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  any  hope  of  success. 
So  great  has  the  anxiety  in  this  regard  become  that  the  press,  public 
lecturers,  legislators,  political  economists,  and  finally  the  great  land- 
owners are  all  turning  their  attention  to  the  one  theme,  how  to  counter- 
act American  grain  competition;  and  while  some  are  making  visits  to 
the  United  States  to  see  and  learn  modern  methods  of  production, 
others  propose  protection  by  means  of  the  reimposition  of  entrv  duties. 

The  total  amount  of  grain  imported  into  this  empire  in  1880  was 
786,286  tons,  of  which  40  per  cent,  came  from  lioumania,  25  per  cent. 
by  the  seaports,  20  per  cent,  from  Russia,  and  10  per  cent,  from  Ger- 
many 5  and  it  is,  therefore,  diflBcult  to  see  what  practical  benefit  would 
accrue  from  the  imposition  of  1  or  even  2  florins  per  100  kilograms,  ex- 
cept as  a  small  revenue,  since  Austria-Hungary  is  not  so  much  affected 
in  her  imports  of  grain  as  she  is  dependent  for  agricultural  success  on 
her  exports  of  grain ;  and  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hungarian  farmers  this 
protection  against  foreign  competition  assumes  enormous  dimensions, 
so  that  it  consequently  forms  one  of  the  most  difficult  matters  to  ar- 
range in  all  commercial  treaties  with  neighboring  nations. 

III.— MINES  AND  FURNACES  IN  AUSTRIA. 

The  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  mines  of  Austria  for  1880  was 
42,953,448  florins,  being  an  increa<se  of  6^  per  cent,  over  1879.  While 
the  value  of  the  smelted  products  of  the  furnaces  was  23,222,720  florins, 
being  an  increase  of  11  per  cent,  over  1879,  and  omitting  the  value  of 
the  ore  smelted  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  mines  and  fur- 
naces in  Austria  during  1880  was  57,975,102  florins,  being  an  increase 
of  8.91  per  cent,  over  1879. 

Of  the  products  of  the  mines,  coal  and  peat  comprised  about  81  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  value.  The  quantity  of  coal  mined  was  5,889,631 
tons,  of  peat  (braunkohle)  8,420,647  tons,  of  which  3,265,216  tons  coal 
and  6^186,965  tons  peat  were  mined  in  Bohemia.  Of  the  total  product 
of  the  furnaces,  15,253,096  florins,  or  66  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  was  raw 
iron-  Of  the  total  production — 320,302  tons — 129,025  tons  were  produced 
in  !Leobeu  in  Styria. 

The  whole  number  of  miners  employed  in  1880  was  84,599  in  the  mines 
and.  8,927  at  the  furnaces,  making  a  total  of  93,526.  Of  the  miners,  77 
per  cent,  were  in  the  coal  and  peat  mines,  and  of  the  furnace-men  80  per 
eent.  were  employed  in  the  iron  industry,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
low^iniT  tables,  compiled  from  the  statistical  year  books  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  for  Austria  for  1880. 
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Statement  ahoKiu^  the  quaniitjf  and  value  of  the  chief  products  of  the  minee  o/'AuetrU,  and 
the  laborers  engaged  during  the  year  1880. 


Productions. 


Quantity, 
In  tons. 


Coal I    8.420,647  I 

Peat  (Braunkohlo) 

Silver  ore 

Iron  ore 

Lead  ore  ....  - 

Orephfte 

Qniok  silver  ore 

Zinoore 

Copperore   

Sulphur  and  slate 

Others 


Totals 15,238,411     42,953,448  , 


5^  889, 631 
12, 673 

696,832 
10,842 
13,718 
45,364 
21,564 
4.927 

110.759 
11,554 


Value  in  florins. 

Hlnsrs. 

Amount. 

Percent 

Nnmber  Psteent. 

111,336.728 

45 

36.53'i              JJ 

15,376,757 

36 

29,020              34 

3. 133,  599 

6.678               I 

1. 982.  246 

4.500               5 

1,144,012 

^•^               } 

664.862 

881                i 

483.972 

500               1 

286,537 

1,928               2 

205.475 

83t         ; 

185,556 

093               ! 

264.744 

1.002               1 

100 


84.509 


100 


In  the  last  are  included  8,874  tons  manganese  ore,  968  tons  crude  pe- 
troleum, 624  tons  tin  ore,  276  tons  chrome  ore,  202  tons  antimony  ore, 
201  tons  asphalt,  200  tons  bismuth,  128  tons  ^old  ore,  60  tons  wolfnini 
ore,  16  tons  nickel  ore,  and  5  tons  uraninm  ore.  The  total  value  for 
1880  is  an  increase  of  6J  per  cent,  over  the  value  for  1879. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  chief  products 
of  the  smelting  furnaces  of  Austria,  and  the  laborers  engaged,  during 
the  year  1880: 


Prodaets. 


Iron .  raw 

Silver 

Lead  and  graphite 

Sulphuric  acid  and  olenm 

giiioksilver 
inc 

Copper  

Vitriol  and  alum 

Others 

Totals 


Value  in  florins. 

,         Workmtn. 

Quantity, 
In  tons. 

Amoont. 

Percent 

1 

Namber.    Perctat 

320,302 
9.235 

''•^ 

8.756 

500 

3,306 

8,657 

15,253.096 

2.606,108 

1. 738. 860 

1, 171, 780 

775.679 

712,712 

382.157 

211.465 

280.854 

66 
12 
7 
5 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 

7,879              » 
404                i 

'      144         ; 

1            305  ,              J 
'            195'              2 
403                * 
142                2 
135                1 
220                5 

358,389 

23,222,720 

100 

9.827             W 

In  the  last  are  included  6,637  tons  vitriol  stone ;  1,384  tons  mineral 
colors;  492  tons  sulphur;  125  tons  antimony;  29  tons  tin,  and  41  kilo- 
grams gold.  The  total  value  as  above  is  an  increase  of  2,294,790  florins, 
or  11  per  cent,  over  1879. 


PBODUCTION  OF  SALT  IN  AUSTRIA. 

The  amount  of  salt  produced  in  Austria  during  1880  and  1879  wasw 
follows : 


Qualities. 


1880. 


in«L 


Salt  from  pits tons..!  154,895  lf^2 

Kocksalt do..  |  54.604  M.^ 

Sea  salt do...'  33«837  ,  J"-*?; 

Salt  for  indastrial  purposes do...  18,133  ^^ 

Total  product tons..  »5.967  2^2 

Total  value florins..'  22,103,717  21.«».«» 
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Of  the  total  prodaction  41  per  cent,  was  in  Oalicia ;  27  per  cent,  in 
Upper  Austria;  10  per  cent,  in  ^Istria;  9  per  cent,  in  Salzburg;  6  per 
cent,  in  Styria,  and  5  per  cent,  fn  Tyrol.  The  nnmber  of  employes  in 
1880  were  6,424  men,  1,791  women,  and  1,510  children,  making  a  total 
of  9,725. 

MINES  AND  FURNACES  IN  HUNGARY. 

The  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  mines  and  furnaces  of  Hun- 
gary for  1879  was  17,565,575  florins,  being  a  decrease  of  1,172,384 
florins,  or  6  per  cent,  when  compared  with  1878,  resulting  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  decrease  of  qast  iron,  being  from  141,000  tons  in  1878 
to  118,000  in  1879. 

The  following  table  embra^s  the  quantity  and  valne  of  the  chief 
articles  produced  in  1879 : 


Articles. 


Q-ntity.     I     ^«^"ji- 


Cftstiron tout. 

Coal do  . 

Feat  ( Brattnkohle) do . . 

Gold kilogTRniB. 

Silver do  . 

Copper tons. 

Iron  pyrites do.. 

Lead do.. 

Torf : do-. 

Petroleam do  . 

Nickel  And  colwlt do.. 

Gibers do.. 


ToUls . 


118,821 

674.009 

032. 475 

1.594 

18.666 

1.086 

56,288 

1.067 

35.085 

1,640 

413 

4.222 


4.777.206 

3, 707. 248 

3.030,424 

2, 223, 144 

1.679,488 

737,725 

355.650 

321, 051 

230,167 

131.200 

123. 110 

229.167 


17, 565. 675 


In  the  denomination  <* others"  of  the  table  are  iuchided  45,892  florins 
of  antimony;  45,518  florins  of  quicksilver;  33,485  florins  of  litharge; 
32,908  florins  of  oxide  of  sulphur;  18,551  florins  of  manganese;  11,245 
florins  of  alum,  and  10,023  florins  of  blue  vitriol.  The  production  of 
ores  and  minerals  of  ail  kinds  in  1879  was  559,000,000  cubic  meters, 
being  an  increase  of  2,000,000  when  compared  with  1878.  The  iron  ore, 
however,  fell  oflF  from  13,874,486  to  9,278,021  cubic  meters.  Of  the  total 
product  the  government  mines  produced  82,000,000,  or  15  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  The  balance  was  divided  among  1,224  private  owners  or 
operators. 

Miners  wnges. — The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  workmen  em- 
ployed, and  the  daily  wages  for  the  men,  women,  and  children : 


Workmen. 


\i  h 


Men 

'Women 

CMldren 

Totals 


fri 


Florin*.. Florint. 

86.819         1.43  !        0.46 

086         0.52'        0.30 

4.507         0.51  I        0.16 


41,  803 


Daring  the  year  there  were  409  accidents,  of  which  252  were  light,  81 
serious,  and  76  fatal. 

The  total  receipts  in  the  associations  for  support  of  the  miners  in 
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case  of  accident  were  1,480,839  florins ;  of  this  ainoant  the  miners  paid 
665,415  florins.  The  amount  paid  oat  {or  pensions  and  support  was,  to 
miners,  142,177  florins;  to  their  widows,  284,400  florins ;  to  theirorphaos, 
18,149  florins ;  other  expenses,  758,969  florins,  making  a  total  of  1,203,(595 
florins,  leaving  a  surplus  of  177,134  florins  to  go  to  an  increase  of  tbe 
fund. 

SALT  PRODUCED  IN  HUNGARY. 

The  total  production  of  salt  in  Hungary  during  1879  was  151,420  tons, 
an  increase  over  1878  of  5,624  tous;  of  the  whole  amount  142,323  tons 
were  rock  salt.  The  value  of  the  year's  production  was  12,026,553 
florins.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  was  1,855  men  and  122 
children.  The  number  of  accidents  was  153,  of  which  118  were  light  and 
35  serious;  none  fatal. 

IV.— MANUFACTURES  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

While  Hungary  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  agricaltnre  and  the 
milling  industry,  Austria,  on  the  contrary,  is  engaged  in  almost  every 
branch  of  industry  and  manufacture.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco  and 
salt  are  government  monopolies,  returning  large  revenues  to  the  state, 
while  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  beer,  wine,  and  liquor,  paying  ex- 
cise duties,  are  under  the  control  and  direction  of  state  officials.  Other 
manufactures  of  glass,  paper,  iron,  wool,  cotton,  stone,  wood,  bone,  and 
clay  are  successfully  carried  on,  and  their  products  sent  to  the  iirst 
markets  of  the  world.  In  order  to  perfect  as  far  as  possible  these  Aus- 
trian manufactures  and  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  for- 
eign nations,  industrial  and  art  schools,  supported  by  tbe  government, 
are  located  in  nearly  every  city  of  any  importance  in  Austria.  Tbe 
luimber  of  these  schools  in  1879-'80  was  75,  having  172  teachers  and 
4,479  scholars,  embracing  embroidery,  lace-making,  spinning,  and  weav- 
ing, ceramics,  wood-carving,  marble-cutting,  glass  and  metal  industries, 
clock  and  bronze  making,  musical  instruments,  and  children's  toys.  There 
are^  furthermore,  industrial  societies,  duly  constituted  and  officered, 
which  provide  every  means  of  advancement  in  the  industrial  arts 
through  lectures,  libraries,  museums,  and  exhibitions,  local  and  other- 
wise. Again,  industrial  and  mannfactnring  joint-stock  companies  are 
formed  in  the  principal  cities,  with  liberal  government  concessions  and 
large  capital,  to  operate  more  successfully  in  any  one  direction.  The 
Compass  for  1882  contains  for  Austria  alone  257,  and  for  Hungary  129 
such  joint  stock  companies,  giving  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  yeariy 
receipts,  expenditures,  and  dividends.  And  as  the  yearly  dividends 
range  from  4  to  10  per  cent,  for  the  most  part,  and  frequently  run  as 
high  as  20  per  cent,  for  the  most  important  industries,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  in  general  the  industrial  condition  of  Austria-Hungary  is 
fairly  satisfactory. 

PATENT  OFFICES  OP  AUSTBIA-HUNGABV. 

Austria  and  Hungary  have  separate  patent  offices,  conducted,  however, 
on  much  the  same  principles,  being  mostly  offices  of  registration,  which 
give  proof  of  priority,  and  but  not  much  more,  as  any  one  can  register 
a  claim  to  any  patent  at  any  time,  but  must  defend  the  same  in  the 
courts  against  all  infringements.  Consequently,  an  Austrian  or  Buo- 
garian  patent  does  not  give  proof  of  novelty  or  originality',  but  simply 
registration  of  claim  of  priority.    This  privilege  is  granted  to  all,  whether 
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citizens  or  alieDS,  who  are  required  to  pay  the  same  yearly  fees,  and  in 
default  of  such  payment  the  patent  lapses.  If,  however,  a  description 
of  a  foreign  patent  has  been  published  and  may  have  reached  this  coun- 
try by  any  possible  or  probable  manner,  by  means  of  which  the  articles 
patented  could  have  been  made,  the  Austrian  patent  is  thereby  ren- 
dered void.  However,  notwithstanding  the  slight  protection  guaranteed 
in  Austria  by  a  patent,  yet  the  number  of  registrations  is  yearly  in- 
creasing, viz,  from  3,626  in  1878  and  4,134  in  187s>  to  5,560  in  1880.  Fur- 
thermore, a  tri-monthly  illustrated  paper,  devoted  to  giving  descriptions 
of  new  patents,  has  bei  n  issued  since  July  with  success ;  and  the  project 
of  a  new  patent  law  is  to  be  presented  shortly  to  the  Keichsrath,  incor- 
porating much  the  same  principles  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Germany  at  present  appertaining  to  the  subject  of  patents,  from  which 
it  may  be  further  inferred  that  the  Austrians  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
abandon  in  the  slightCvSt  degree  their  claim  upon  the  markets  of  the 
world  for  their  surplus  manufactures,  but  hope  that  by  the  adoption  of 
the  be«t  talent  and  methods  they  may  be  able  successfully  to  compete 
with  the  artisans  of  England  and  America. 

MANUFACTURE  AND  SALE  OP  TOBACCO. 

This  being  a  government  monopoly  the  importation,  manufacture,  and 
sale  are  carried  on  by  government  officials  and  employes.  The  import 
18  possible  only  after  special  government  permit.  In  1880  the  total  im- 
portations for  the  government  manufiictories  and  stores  of  Austria- 
Hungary  were  raw  tobacco,  10,490,880  florins;  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
16,137,350  florins;  other  manufactures,  621,120  florins;  total,  27,258,350 
florins;  while  the  sales  in  Austria  alone  during  the  year  aggregated 
61,527,603  florins,  an  increase  of  3,000,000  florins,  or  5  per  cent,  when 
compared  with  1879.  It  would  further  appear  from  the  data  of  the 
several  budgets  of  1881  that  the  clear  revenue  expected  to  be  derived 
from  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  Austria- Hungary  is  55,000,000  florins; 
that  is,  after  subtracting  the  expenses  of  purchase  and  manufacture  in 
both  countries,  viz,  24,000,000  in  Austria  and  13,000,000  in  Hungary, 
from  the  income  of  92,000,0(K),  viz,  62,000,000  in  Austria  and  30,000,000 
in  Hungary,  the  balance  of  55,000,000  is  left  as  clear  revenue.  The 
sale  is  usually  conducted  by  the  widows  or  orphans  of  soldiers,  who 
obtained  as  a  pension  the  privilege  of  buying  their  supplies  from  the 
fifovernment  stores  and  retailing  them  at  an  advance  of  10  per  cent. 
They  also  retail  postage  and  revenue  stamps  at  a  commission  of  1  per 
cent,  on  the  former  and  1^  per  cent,  on  the  latter. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  sales  of  cigars,  smoking  tobacco, 
and  snuff,  and  the  value  thereof  in  Austria  during  1880  and  1879: 


Character.                                                      |  1880. 

Bomeiiticniiioufactare Dumber..!  1,070,857,621 

Foreign  manufacturd do.  J  5,208, 894 

Snuir           kiloB..  2,155,216 

SmoktoK  tobacco:  ' 

Packages klloB.  I  2,363.629 

Bdeftm do...>  628,»'34,240 

Value  of  cigar* .florins..  30.204.357 

Value  of  smoking  tobacfso do....  27,304.554 

Value  of  SDuff do  ..  3,958,6U2 

Tota!  value  of  all  sales do...'  16,527,608 


1879. 


990,542.644 
5. 5:11. 844 
2, 140, 846 

2.536,929 
588.009,296 
28,673.963 
25.895.211 

3.946.055 
57, 515^  229 
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SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  iu  Austria-Hungary  for  the  year  1880-'81, 
under  the  encouragement  of  large  government  premiums  or  drawbacks 
on  export,  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year.  The  excise  duty  is  paid 
on  the  quantity  of  sugar-beet^,  ground  or  pressed.  The  coUectiD^  of 
the  duties  is  conducted  according  to  the  Pauschalirung  method,  ^rbich 
is  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  beets  a  machine  can  use  per  24  hours  and 
tax  the  manufacturer  for  the  number  of  running  days,  also  not  to  tax 
the  actual. amount  of  sugar  produced,  but  the  beets  consumed,  allowiug 
generally  twelve  to  one — that  is.  estimating  one  kilogram  of  sugar  for 
every  twelve  kilograms  of  beets.  It  is  represented,  therefore,  that  the 
manufacturers  by  using  extraordinary  diligence  can  materially  augment 
the  quantity  consumed  by  each  machine,  and  also  by  developiug  the 
quality  of  the  beet  can  get  much  larger  percentage  of  sugar  from  the 
roots  than  the  government  estimate ;  thus  saving  the  excise  duty  ou  the 
manufacture  and  receiving  from  the  government  a  large  premium  for 
the  excessive  production  and  exportation.  That  such  must  be  the  case 
is  seen  from  the  development  of  the  production  and  export  in  the  last 
few  years,  viz,  the  quantity  of  beets  on  which  duty  was  levied  in  1880- 
'81  was  4,726,000  tons,  in  place  of  2,894,176  tons  in  1879-'80  and  3,063,787 
tons  in  1878-79,  and  the  export  of  sugar  during  the  last  five  years  has 
nearly  doubled,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  giving  theqaan* 
titles  in  tons,  and  drawbacks  in  florins : 

Year.  I     Kaw.    '  Befined.  '    ToUl.    .^'SJ^Z^ 

I  .  I 

1880 1  102.891  I  71,0«2;  234,0S3  22,455,51« 

1879 '  128,706  76,095  205.401  S0,002,» 

1878 84,730  67,755'  152,485 

1877  91,861  t  44,321  136.172  13.088.742 

1876 78,027  I  44.159  122,186    

But  the  increase  of  the  first  ten  months  of  1881  over  the  correspond- 
ing ])eriod  of  1880  is  beyond  all  precedent,  viz,  from  129^090  tons  to 
206,653  tons,  ou  which  last  amount  was  refunded  20,663,491  florins.  As 
the  last  two  months  of  the  year  are  the  greatest  exi>ort  months  of  the 
year,  the  amount  for  1881  will  be  enormous.  In  December  of  1880  the 
exports  were  13,336  tons  refined  and  39,390  tons  raw. 

During  the  year  1880--81  the  number  of  sugar  manufactories  iu  oper- 
ation in  Austria- Hungary,  was  226,  of  which  only  17  are  in  HaDgary, 
which  paid  excise  duties  to  the  amount  of  35,350,000  florins,  but  received 
restitutions  on  exports  to  the  amount  of  29,850,000  florins,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  5,500,000  florins,  as  net  revenue  to  the  government;  but  as  the 
law  requires  that  at  least  10,000,000  florins  remain,  the  manufacturers 
are  taxed  pro  rata  to  bring  the  amount  up  to  the  minimum.  The  rate 
of  export  premiums  are  9.40  florins  for  crude  sugar,  and  11.55  florius  for 
refined  per  100  kilograms. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  foregoing  that  great  complainU 
should  be  made  against  the  present  method  of  collecting  the  duty  and 
refunding  when  exported,  not  only  by  foreign  manufacturers  and  refiners 
but  also  in  general  by  the  Austrian  press  and  people,  who  feel  tbata  small 
number  of  the  wealthy  industrial  class  are  unduly  encouraged  and  bene- 
fited at  the  expense  of  the  general  revenue  and  the  common  welfare  of  the 
masses,  and  strong  efforts  will  be  made  in  the  immediate  future  tocrosb 
out  this  peculiar  monopoly. 
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BEEB,  LIQUOR,  AND  WINE. 

The  namber  of  breweries  in  1879-^80  was  2,215,  or  a  decrease  of  82 
when  compared  with  1878-79.  The  nnmber  decreases  yearly,  it  bein^ 
ioand  more  profitable  to  operate  larger  breweries.  The  quantity  of 
beer  brewed  in  l879-'80  was  10,957,378  hectoliters  in  place  of  11,180,681 
hectoliters  in  1878-79.  The  excise  duty  collected  in  1880  was  21,958,049 
florins  against  21,954,077  florins  in  1879. 

The  number  of  distilleries  in  Austria-Hungary  for  the  year  1879-'80 
was  113,829,  viz,  33,511  in  Austria  and  80,318  in  Hungary.  The  Dumber 
employing  the  Pauschalirung  method  of  estimatiug  the  excise  duty^  was 
96,051.  The  production  amounted  to  123,948,037  hectoliters,  of  which 
67,721,350  hectoliters  were  in  Austria.  The  duties  collected  in  1880 
amounted  to  14,124,693  florins  against  14,422,789  florins  in  1879.  The 
excise  duty  collected  on  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  cider  in  1880 
amounted  to  7,384,710  florins  against  7,138,666  florins  for  1879. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON. 

Of  the  115  furnaces  in  Austria,  64  were  in  blast  in  1880,  employing 
7,879  work  people.  The  production  was  320,302  tons  of  cast  iron,  valued 
at  15,253,096  florins,  being  an  increase  of  34,462  tons  and  1,625,255 
florins  when  compared  with  1879.  Of  the  total  production  40  per  cent 
was  in  Styria,  16  per  cent,  in  Moravia,  15  per  cent,  in  Cariutbia,  and 
14  per  cent,  in  Bohemia.  The  production  in  Hungary  was  124,237  tons, 
making  a  total  of  444,539  tons  for  Austria-Hungary  in  1880.  The  im- 
ports and  exports  for  the  same  period  were  75,222  tons  and  28,693  tons, 
respectively.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  cost  of  cast  iron  in  Austria  is  about 
40  florins  per  ton. 

The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  in  Austria-Hungary  for  1880  by  the 
eleven  manufactories  in  operation  was  101,370  tons  against  86,365  tons 
in  1879.  That  of  Martin  steel  by  Ave  manufactories  was  27,638  tons 
against  35,222  tons  in  1879.  Although  great  pressure  is  being  brought 
to  bear  to  induce  the  lUi^ichsrath  to  increase  the  entry  duties  on  cast 
iron  and  hardware,  yet  it  is  as  yet  doubtful  whether  success  will  attend 
the  efibrt,  as  counter-petitions  by  the  hundred  have  been  likewise  pre- 
sented, on  the  ground  that  the  extra  cost  of  the  raw  material  will  so 
enhance  the  price  of  articles  of  manufacture  that  the  artisans'  trade 
would  be  injuriously  att'ected.  Should,  however,  the  present  rise  in 
prices  of  iron  in  America  continue,  the  discussion  will  temporarily  be 
hashed  by  renewed  exportation  of  cast  and  scrap  iron  to  the  United 
States. 

YARNS  AND   TEXTILES. 

Unfortunately  no  reliable  comprehensive  data  could  be  obtained  of 
the  spinning  factories  in  this  country,  or  the  number  of  looms  in  opera- 
tion, but  it  is  well  known  that  these  industries  are  very  important,  and 
developing  from  year  to  year.  The  value  of  the  raw  material  and  yarn 
imported  into  Austria  is  enormous,  amounting  in  1880  to  142,000,000 
florins  against  118,000,000  in  1876.  The  value  of  the  yarn  alone  was 
34,000,000  in  1880,  leaving  107,000,000  for  the  raw  materials  for  spin- 
ning, viz,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  wool,  and  silk.    The  value  of  the  ex- 
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ports  of  these  articles  and  their  yams  for  1880  was  51,000,000  florins. 
The  quantities  of  the  several  articles  were  as  follows: 


Articlea.  ImportB.     |     Kxpoftt. 


Cotton : 

Raw tons..; 

Yarn do  . 

Wool do.. 

Woolen  yam do.. 

Flax,  bemp,  and  Jnte do  . 

Linen  yarn do.. 

SUk,  raw. do.. 


09,644 

5,976 

11,521 

S«3 

18. 6W 

1J,«7 

3.676 

1.313 

32,228 

e.«6S 

3.530 

T.ttl 

1.328 

1.030 

ToUlvalne,  florins 142,118,281  ,        51,264,000 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  products  of  the  Austrian  spindles 
and  looms  are.  consumed  almost  entirely  in  the  empire,  as  the  importa- 
tion of  textiles  and  clothing  for  1880  surpassed  the  exports,  viz,  being 
56,947,085  florins  of  imports  against  55,522,160  floiins  of  exports.  As 
ouethird  of  the  imports  of  Hungary  are  clothing  and  textiles,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  nearly  all  her  supplies  are  drawn  from  Austria,  and 
as  her  total  imports,  including  those  from  Austria,  aggregate  about 
300,000,000  florins  value,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  textiles 
and  clothing  going  from  Austria  into  Hungary  must  approximate 
100,000,000  florins.  During  the  statistical  year  1880-^81  tlie  value  of 
Austrian  textiles  exported  to  the  United  States  was  $803,179,  half  of 
which  was  linen  and  cotton  goods.  The  manufacture  of  woolens  is 
chiefly  carried  on  at  Briinn,  in  Moravia. 

OTHER  LEADING  AUSTRIAN  INDUSTRIES  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  principal  manufactured  articles  of  Austria  that  are  exported  to 
other  countries,  particularly  to  the  United  States,  are  porcelain,  glass- 
ware, buttons,  leather  goods,  gloveleather  and  gloves,  meerschaum  pipes, 
and  musical  instniments,  each  of  which  furnishes  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  employes.  In  several  of  these  it  might  seem  that  their  man- 
ufacture could  be  introduced  into  the  United  States,  bet  there  is  gen- 
erally some  potential  preventing  causes,  such  as  cost  of  labor,  lack  of 
proper  material  or  skilled  labor,  which  prevent  it ;  for  example,  the 
pearl-button  trad^  of  Vienna  is  carried  on  by  small  manufacturers,  who 
pay  the  lowest  possible  wages  to  their  workmen,  and  as  the  shells  can- 
not be  successfully  cut  by  machinery,  the  monopoly  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Vienna  poor.  The  same  maybe  said  of  the  manufacture  of  meer- 
schaum and  other  pipes,  while  for  the  other  industries  the  additional 
element  of  skilled  labor  comes  in,  so  that  in  such  articles  as  cannot  be 
manufactured  by  machinery,  but  must  be  turned,  carved,  and  manipu- 
lated by  hand,  the  questions  of  skill  and  cost  of  labor  are  vital  elements 
which  turn  as  yet  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Austrian  manufacturer  and 
give  him  the  monopoly. 

v.— SEA  FISHERIES   OP  AUSTRIA. 

The  total  number  of  boats  engaged  in  the  sea  fisheries  of  Anatria 
during  the  year  ending  April  22,  1880,  was  2,671,  valued  at  772,60< 
florins.  The  material,  such  as  nets,  tackle,  &c.,  was  valued  at  1,098,743 
florins,  and  the  number  of  flshermcn  employed  was  10,496,  of  whom 
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1,071  were  ItaliaDS.    The  catch  daring  the  year  amounted  to  7,175,423 
fish,  having  a  weight  of  7,838,958  kilograms,  \alued  at  1,764,975  florins- 
The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  for  the  several  maritime  dis- 
tricts, the  amounts  in  tons,  and  the  value  in  florins : 


Cfttch. 


DistricU. 


Trirato 

fiovicDO 

PoU 
Losaioplccolo 

Zara 

Spalato 

Bagmta 

liegline 

Totala.. 


Value. 


220,222 
120.919 
106,276 

55.054 
703,412 
417. 032 
100.444 

31.720 


VI.— FINArNCES. 

Public  debt — ^The  public  debt  of  Austria-Hungary  is  threefold :  first, 
that  common  to  both  countries,  second,  that  of  Austria  proper,  and  third, 
that  of  the  Hungarian  monarchy. 

The  amount  of  debt  common  to  both  countries  on  the  30th  of  June 
was  as  follows: 

Florios. 

Consolidated  irredeemablo  debt 2,354,019,289 

Consolidated  redeemable  debt 418,9*20,577 

Floating  debt 321,13:J,339 

Total  pablic  common  debt 3,094,073,205 

The  changes  of  these  items  during  the  last  five  years  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table,  given  in  millions  of  florins: 


Date. 


December  31,  1877 
I>e«<m1i«i-  31,  1R78 
I>«<ceniber31,  1879 
IKK^emberSI,  1880 
June  30,  1881 


2.370 
2,465 
2, 324 
2,339 
2,354 


to 
5 


571  I  346 

53G  I  864 

439  ;  313 

416  I  828 

419  321 


8,206 
3.365 
3, 076 
3,083 
3,004 


The  Austrian  public  debt  on  the  30th  of  June,  1881,  was  as  follows : 

»  Florins. 

Land  indemnification  bonds 166,497,985 

Gold  rent4»H,  invdei«niabie 327,027,960 

Paper  rentes,  redeemable  103,884,964 

KJoatiugdebt 11,504,145 

Total  Austrian  public  debt  in  florins 608,915,054 
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The  changes  in  the  Anstrian  debt  during  the  last  five  years  are  as 
follows: 


i 


Year. 


1  I 


1876 1   23  I   82 

1377 i   28'  106 


1878 24 

I«7» 104 

1880 1  104 


172 
257 

278  I 


25  1 

108  . 

27* 

25  ; 

102  ' 

M 

01 

184 

411 

32 

178 

871 

82  1 

170 

vn 

The  public  debt  of  Hungary  cannot  be  given  for  a  later  period  than 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1880,  not  ^ing  yet  officially  published. 
The  Almanac  de  Gotha  for  1882  gives  the  following  totals  for  January 
1,  1880: 

FIoriBS. 

Gold  rentes,  6  per  cent 385,000,000 

Various  silver  loans 75,968,160 

Lottery  loan  of  1870,  without  interest 27.000,000 

Railway  loans 169,069,750 

Other  debts 94,668,915 

Total 752.506,885 

Redemption  of  land 229,496,276 

Redemption  of  wine  titles 19,327,255 

Grand  total 1,001,330,356 

In  addition  to  her  own  special  debt  Hungary  provides  for  the  30  per 
cent,  of  the  charge  for  the  common  debt.  During  the  present  year  she 
has  undertaken,  with  great  success,  the  conversion  of  her  6  per  cent, 
gold  rentes  into  4  per  cents. 

AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  CREDIT. 

The  general  paper  rentes  and  the  silver  rentes  of  the  empire  pay 
nominally  5  per  cent,  interest,  but  actually  only  4.2  after  deducting  an 
income  tax  of  16  per  cent.  The  paper  rentes,  however,  appreciated 
from  73.95  florins  on  July  1,  1880,  to  77.20  florins  on  June  30, 1881, 
while  for  the  same  period  the  silver  rentes  appreciated  from  74.60  to  78 
florins  on  a  bond  of  100  florins.  The  Austria  4  per  cent,  gold  rentes 
appreciated  from  89.30  to  93.70,  and  the  Hungarian  6  per  cent,  gold 
rentes  appreciated  from  111.55  to  117.50  during  the  same  period.  On 
the  30th  of  September,  1881,  the  5  per  cent,  paper  rentes  of  the  w^hole 
empire  of  Austria  and  of  Hungary  were  quoted  at  76.90,  94.45,  and 
90.10,  respectively,  which  gives  an  interest,  after  omitting  the  income 
tax  on  the  first,  of  5.46,  5.29,  and  5.55  per  cent,  per  annum.  Daring 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1881,  the  average  gold  course  on  the  Vienna 
Exchange  was  116.81;  the  maximum  and  minimum  during  the  year  be- 
ing 118  on  September  22, 1880,  and  115.56  on  A.pril  1,  1881. 

BUDGETS  OF  AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY. 

The  general  expenses  of  the  empire  being  divided  between  Aastria 
and  Hungary  at  the  rate  of  70  and  30  per  cent,  respectively,  the  budgets 
of  Austria  and  Hungary  must  include  each  their  respective  part  of  the 
general  budget,  which,  for  1881,  was  108,761,769  florins  against  99,731,832 
florins  in  1880. 
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The  budgets  of  Austria  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows,  show- 
ing an  average  deficit  of  52,412,692  florins  per  annum  : 


1881  . 



Tear. 

Keoeipta. 

409.645,994 
898,277,756 
392. 565, 144 

Expeodlturea. 

463.112,804 
423,451,018 
471,163,650 

Deficits. 
53, 466, 310 

1880 

25.173,262 
78.598.506 

1879. 

Average 

400, 162, 965 

452,575,657 

52.412,688 

The  budgets  of  Hungary  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows,  show- 
ing an  average  expenditure  of  268,351,562  florins  and  deficit  of  26,290,215 
florins  per  annum : 


Year. 


Beceipts.      '  Sxpenditures.  I       Defloita. 


1881 i  264,392,284  289,118,899 

1880 239,583,157  '        269,499,408  i 

1919 ;  22-2.208,602  256,436,380  I 

Average i  242,028.014  |       268,351,5^1 


24.726,615 
19, 916, 251 
34, 227, 778 


26,290,215 


It  should  be  remarked  that  both  Austria  and  Hungary  devote  an- 
nually many  millions  to  internal  improvement,  and  purchase  and  con- 
struction of  railways,  so  that  their  present  financial  position  is  not  as 
bad  as  it  would  otherwise  appear,  since  these  investments  must  shortly 
become  a  source  of  considerable  income  to  the  state. 


EMISSION  OF  NEW  GOVERNMENT  LOANS  IN   1881. 

Omitting  all  issues  for  the  conversion  of  old  loans,  the  following  gov- 
ernment secuiities  have  been  placed  upon  the  market  during  the  pres- 
ent year:  Austro-Hungarian  paper  rentes,  at  the^ate  of  72.68,  to  the 
amount  of  14,500,000 ;  Austrian  paper  rentes,  at  the  rate  of  92,  to  the 
amount  of  50,000,000 ;  Hungarian  paper  rentes,  at  various  rates  from  78 
to  87,  to  the  amount  of  64,400,000;  and  Hungarian  theiss  loans  to  the 
amount  of  17,000,000— making  a  total  of  145,900,000. 

CIRCULATING  MEDIUM. 

The  currency  of  the  empire  is  paper,  silver,  and  gold ;  but  as  gold  is 
only  bought  and  sold  as  an  article  of  commerce  at  a  premium  of  about 
17  per  cent.,  and  although  coined  to  a  limited  extent  in  this  country  is 
never  used  in  domestic  commercial  transaction,  it  should  be  eliminated' 
from  consideration  when  making  an  estimateof  the  amount  of  money  in 
circulation. 

The  paper  and  silver  currency  are  at  par  and  interchangeable.  The 
notes  of  certain  denominations  are  issued  by  the  state,  and  certain 
others  are  issued  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  of  each  in  circulation  at  the 
period  of  time  mentioned,  viz : 


Date. 


Bank  notes. 


Stat«8  notes.  I      Total. 


I>ec«rober31.  1878 '  288,799,000  !  364.002,389 

I>«K*^inb«r  31.  1870 1  316,7r)9,400  313,020,526 

I>«%c^mber3].  1880 828,622,890  i  327,737,769 

Oc:tober31,  1881 366,108,650  :  327,090,282 


652,801,389 
629, 779, 926 
656, 360. 659 
693, 198. 932 
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COINAGE   OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 


The  total  amount  of  money  coined  from  precious  metals  during  the 
year  1880  in  Austria-Hungary  was  17,311,483  florins,  against  72,205,808 
florins  in  1879,  as  follows  : 


Cb»racterof  coins. 


One-florin  pieces,  silver 

Two-florin  pieces,  silver    

Ten  kreasorpieci's,  amalsftm  . 
Levant  in  thaler  places,  silver  . 

Ducats,  sinfsle,  }:ol<^ 

DncaU,  qiiadrnplicate.  gold . . . 

Sight- florin  pieces,  gold 

Fonr>florin,  pieces,  gold 


Total  valae  in  1880  . 
Total  value  in  1879  . 


10,080,176 
43. 805, 730 

Decrease 82«823,554 


Vienna* 


6, 504. 624 
166,402 

1.6f^,G86 
140, 756 

1, 636, 378 

441,638 

498,660 

9.032 


Kremnits. 


TotsL 


3,814«618  10, 311,245 

I  185.402 

I  1,583,1*6 

I  14U.756 

24.300  1.6i».738 

I  441,t:» 

2,441,518  I  2,940.178 

5U.8I1  j  59.843 

6,331,307  .  17.311.483 

28.400.078  !  72.205.808 

22.068.771  I  54.694.339 


BEYENUK  OP  AUSTRIA  AND  HUNOABY. 

The  revenues  of  both  parts  of  the  empire  are  derived  from  mnch  the 
same  sources,  consisting  of  direct  taxes,  excise  duties,  revenue  stamp 
tax,  monopolies,  and  receipts  from  public  works  and  domains.  Geuer- 
ally,  however,  the  total  receipts  are  ^iven,  which  in  some  cases  are  nearly 
or  entirely  consumed  by  the  expenditures  of  the  same  department. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  gross  estimated  receipts  of  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  as  appear  in  the  budgets  for  1881  and  1880,  given  m 
millions  of  florins : 


Sources  of  revenue. 


Landtaxes 

BuildlnxUxes 

Income  taxes 

Trade  taxes , 

Other  db-ect  taxes  

Entry  duty  on  iin|>orts 

Excise  duties  on  distilled  liquors. 
Excise  dniies  on  wine  and  must ... 

Excise  duties  on  beer , 

Excise  dtitii'Bon  bukrt 

Excise  duties  on  meats 

SmU  monopoly 

Tobacco  monopoly 

Stamp  taxes 

Lolleries 

Post-offices 

Mines  . 


Telegraphs ^...., 

Railways 

Forests  and  domains. 
All  other  sources  ... 


ToUls . 


VII.— IMPORTATIONS. 


The  total  imports  of  Austria-Hungary  in  1880,  omitting  precious  met* 
als  and  money  coined  therefrom,  were,  as  per  accompanying  table  marked 
A,  4,595,089  tons,  of  1,000  kilograms  each,  value^^  at  613,461,269  florius 
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in  silver,*  upon  which  were  collected  duties  to  the  amouDt  of  26,069,625 
florins  in  gold,*  showing  when  compared  with  1879  an  increase  of 
468,800  tons  or  11.36  per  cent,  in  weight,  56,877,174  florins  or  10.22  per 
cent,  in  value,  and  5,227,609  florins  or  25.06  per  cent,  in  duties. 

During  1880  the  importation  of  fuel,  timber,  and  building  material 
was  ntorly  57  per  cent,  and  of  grain,  flour,  aud  field  produce  24  per  cent., 
or  for  both  categories  nearly  81  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  imported. 
The  largest  increase  for  the  year  over  1879  were,  grain,  flour,  and  field 
produce,  381,600  tons;  mineral  oils,  chiefly  American  petroleum,  21,160 
tons;  wood,  18,466  tons;  iron  and  steel,  17,300  tons;  pottery,  16,549  tons, 
and  coflee,  12,383  tons,  while  the  only  important  decreases  are  coal, 
31,202  tons,  and  animals  for  food,  26,673  tons. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  increase  of  several  of  the  foregoing 
articles  is  only  apparent,  resulting  from  an  unusual  decrease  in  1879, 
brought  about  by  the  new  tariff  law  going  into  effect  January  1,  1879, 
from  which  the  imports  of  coff'ee,  petroleum,  and  some  other  articles  fell 
off  more  than  one-half  of  their  usual  quantity  for  1879.  The  large  im- 
ports of  grain,  &c.,  were  brought  about  by  the  poor  harvests  of  1879, 
necessitating  large  imports  during  the  first  half  of  1880  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

The  value  and  change  of  the  principal  articles  of  importation  during 
the  last  four  years  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  given  in  millions 
of  florins : 


Articles. 


Grain 

TeztUes,  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk. 

Cotton,  raw 

Wool  

Yam,  cotton,  and  woolen 

Coffee 

Tobacco  

Hidoe  and  skins 

I^oather 

Silk,  raw 

Chemicals 

Kancy  articles  

Colors  and  d3'ps 

Flour,  meal,  and  bran 

Animals  for  food 

Macbinerr 

Mineral  oils 

Klax .. 

AU  others 


Total  million  florins. 


1880. 


65.2 
43.8 
42.7 
B6.6 
3L6 
27.8 
27.7 
22.2 
17.8 
15.0 
12.5 
12.4 
11.9 
11.1 
11.0 
10.9  > 
10.3 
10.1 
192.8  I 


1879.   I     1878. 

1 


87.1 
40.0 
40.8 
34.8 
89.9 
17.4 
22.0 
23.7 
22.2 
18.5 
11.4 
14.4 
15.4 
8.1 

19.7  . 
9.4  I 
8.3  , 

11.8  ' 
178.7  I 


1877. 


sao 

44.4 

42.6 

34.7 

84.1 

83.2 

32.4 

34.6 

32.6 

31.5 

37.9 

37.2 

21.9 

2L3 

12.7 

14.0 

18.4 

14.6 

14.0 

12.8 

11.8 

10.7 

10.9 

9.6 

12.2 

11.7 

7.8 

&S 

25.1 

41.6 

8.3 

6.9 

17.5 

17.2 

9.1 

11.6 

164.8 

150.4 

618. 5  i    556. 6  I    552. 0  i      555. 0 


Impart  dnties. — Since  January  1, 1879,  all  duties  have  been  collected 
in  gold  coin,  or  in  silver,  with  the  gold  premium  added.  The  average 
monthly  premium  was  16^  per  cent,  in  1879,  and  17 J  per  cent,  in  1880. 
In  1878  the  total  duties  collected  were  22,327,000  florins  in  silver.  If  the 
duties  for  1879  and  18S0  be  estimated  in  silver  there  would  be  24,229,000 
Horius  for  1879  and  30,567,000  florins  for  1880,  showing  an  increase  of 
26  i>er  cent,  in  1880.  The  actual  moneys  paid  during  the  year  were 
7,684,555  florins  gold,  22,247,732  florins  silver,  and  164,559  florins  bank 
notes,  making  a  total  of  30,096,846  florins. 

•  The  average  valne  of  the  silver  or  paper  florin  of  Ana rria- Hungary  in  1H80  was  41.11 
eente,  while  the  value  of  the  gold  florin  was  48^  cents  United  States  currency. 

4277 65 
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The  following  table  gives  the  amoants  of  duties  collected  on  the  prin- 
cipal imports  during  the  last  three  years  in  thousands  of  florins: 


I    1CI80. 


1879.       Iir7& 


Articles. 


Gold  I  Gold'   SilT4»r 
coin.    I    coin.       coin. 


Coffee I  7,582 

Mineral  oils 3.196 

Woolen  toxtilea «. !  X,SU 

Cotton  vams I  1,375 

Tropical  fruito i  988 

Cotton  textiles '  800 

Machinery *. 767 

Silk  textiles i  74« 

Iron  and  rough  castings ■  744 

Leather,  and  mauufaoiures  of i  884 

Fat 


Animals  for  food . 

Spices 

Hardware 

Rice. 


!  570 

,  578 

489 

;  411 

407 

357  ' 

314 

274; 

,  280  I 

259 

AUothcrs '.,,......'. ."...'. V. '.'... \  2,858 


Chemicals  and  dyes  . 

Wine 

Drugs 

Woolen  yam 

Liquors 

Oils  . 


4.834 

2,f39 

1.732 

1,941 

905 

632 

835 

878 

815 

728 

182 

1,118 

243 

388 

278 

8U 

377 

299 

273 

179 

270 

2,431 


fi.3M 

i.5:» 

2,029 
1,307 
1,>5 
OBI 
S89 
fiOH 
821 
532 
Zli 
763 
873 
375 
159 
291 
334 
325 
187 
2M 
354 
3.583 


Total  thousand  florins I  28,070  |  20,842  !    22,327 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  entry  duties  on  refined  petroleum,  viz, 
3  florins  per  100  kilograms,  is  about  37  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  on  coffee, 
24  florins  gold  per  100  kilograms,  about  32  per  cent. ;  on  tropical  fruity 
17  per  cent. ;  on  textiles,  15  per  cent. ;  while  the  total  duties  collected  in 
1880  is  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  merchandise  imported 
in  that  year.  Should,  however  ,the  scheme  of  increasing  the  duty  on  re- 
fined petroleum  to  8  florins  gold  per  100  kilograms  succeed,  the  entry 
duty  on  this  American  article  would  actually  amount  to  about  100  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  article  after  arriving  in  this  country. 

ORIGIN   OP  OfPOBTS. 

The  customs  declarations  and  reports  embrace  only  the  country  from 
which  or  through  which  the  imports  enter  this  empire,  and  not  the 
country  of  origin  or  production.  Consequently,  for  the  imports  we  can 
only  state  by  what  frontier  of  the  surrounding  nations  the  several  arti- 
cles entered,  as  shown  in  Table  A,  which  gives  the  amounts  generally 
in  tons  arriving  from  each  country  in  the  order  of  magnitude. 

The  following  table  presents  in  a  succinct  form  the  value  arriving  from 
the  several  adjacent  countries,  also  the  amount  arriving  through  Ans* 
trian  and  Hungarian  custom-houses,  for  1880  and  1879: 


1880. 


1879. 


Whence. 


Florins. 


Southern  Germany 131, 589, 245 

Saxony ,  188,789,674 

ProBsia  .- 80,594,285 

Grerman  Empire 875, 963, 104 

Rossia 36.988,792 

Ronroania 41,244.431 

Sorvia 10.501,780 

Turkey  and  Montenegro 41, 804 

Italv  26.i04.678 


Percent.;     Florins.       Perewt. 


21.44  117,997.581 
28.70  I  152,S00,71» 
18.14  >      93,876.378 


21.9 
2T.« 
11 « 


81.28 
5.87 
8w72 
1.71 
0.01 
4.16 


864.284,842, 
27. 575. 210 
30,737.576 
11.409.388 
1,85«.384 
24,941.247 


8Sl45 

4.9r 

3i52 

as 

4.411 
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1880.  I  1879. 

Whence. 


Fiorina.      |  Percent        iriorinB.      i  Per  cent. 


Switzerland  I        3,673,054  0.60  3,506,781'  0.63 


Trieste '      82,990,030  13.63 


Finmt)  and  other  porta !      37, 565^  918 

!- 


Totala 613,461,269 


Aaatrian  caatom-honaea •    534,  549, 151 

Hungarian  cuatom-hoaaea i      78, 912, 118 


6.12 


75,342,421  '  13.64 

16,937,468  3.04 


100.00       556,574,095  \        100.00 

".IT  "195121^387  I         88.97 
12.  86  I      61, 362, 708  11. 03 


IMPORTATION  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximation  of  the  amounts  of 
the  various  products  of  the  United  States  imported  by  way  of  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  the  free  ports  of  Trieste  and  Fiume  into  this 
empire.  The  chief  articles  imported  directly  to  Trieste  in  1880  were 
1,224  tons  of  pork,  lard,  and  buttery  600  tons  tallow;  35  tons  salted 
and  smoked  meats  (hams) ;  38,422  tons  refined  petroleum ;  5,508  tons 
resin ;  527  tons  cotton ;  676  tons  wood ;  344  tons  dyewoods ;  20  tons 
sole-leather;  13  tons  hides  and  skins;  29  tons  tobacco ;  3,158  tons  cotton 
oil ;  1,574  tons  maize ;  227  tons  spirits ;  111  tons  acid,  not  specified ;  130 
tons  coal,  and  various  other  articles,  valued  at  6,340,000  fiorins,  equal  to 
$2,605,740.  But  just  what  portion  of  these  imports  are  consumed  in 
Trieste  or  forwarded  from  there  into  the  customs  district  of  Austria- 
Hungary  is  not  known.  But  the  amount  of  petroleum  sent  in  from 
Trieste  in  1880  was  42,460  tons,  exceeding  the  amount  received  during 
tbe  year  at  that  port,  the  balance  being  probably  in  stock  from  1879. 
The  amount  received  via  Germany  for  1880  was  57,417  tons.  The  amount 
of  cotton  arriving  via  Trieste  was  32,693  tons,  while  the  amount  arriv- 
ing via  Germany  was  35,955  tons,  but  the  origin  of  these  cottons  for 
statistical  purposes  is  lost;  but  if  the  data  for  Trieste  are  correct,  it 
would  appear  that  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  cottons  arriving  from 
Trieste  are  of  American  origin;  but  as  the  quantities  arriving  via  Ger- 
many are  received  from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  and 
Havre,  and  are  received  from  the  large  European  cotton  ports  drawing 
their  principal  supplies  from  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  just  to 
suppose  that  at  least  the  major  part  came  originally  from  the  United 
States.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  the  tallow,  resin,  lard,  and  meats, 
woods,  hides  and  skins,  and  the  other  chief  American  products  arriving 
in  Austria-Hungary.  Besides,  the  quantity  of  machinery  imported  for 
agricultural  and  for  domestic  purposes  is  great  and  possibly  increasing. 
Bat  the  return  of  better  times  in  the  Unit^  States  has  so  increased  the 
prices  of  many  articles  that  competition  with  European  production 
grows  less  favorable  to  our  manufacturers.  During  the  past  and  pres- 
ent year,  however,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  certain 
articles  with  satisfactory  success,  such  as  clocks,  bent  wood  chair-seats, 
leather  and  cotton  belting,  &c.,  but  the  special  effort  to  introduce  cer- 
tain other  articles,  such  as  rubber  hose  and  enameled  leather,  have 
failed  or  proven  so  far  unprofitable  on  account  of  Carelessness  in  filling 
orders  or  in  packing  goods ;  but  those  most  deeply  engaged  in  introduc- 
ing American  manufactures  upon  these  markets  are  not  discouraged, 
bat  have  gone  to  the  United  States  to  explain  in  person  the  demands  or 
the  trade,  and  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  the  hinderances  to  success. 

The  prohibition  against  American  swine  products  still  continues, 
without  much  hope  of  immediate  change,  and  even  the  rendered  lard 
is  now  attacked  by  certain  parties  in  Pesth,  who  hope  to  be  able  to  ex- 
clade  it  also  on  sanitary  grounds.  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  (^OOglC 
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IMPORTATION  OF  PRECIOUS  MRTALS. 

The  amounts  of  precious  metals  imported  during  1880  and  1879,  were 
as  follows : 

I  1880.  1879. 

I      d  .  a  o  .      :       e 

DMcription.  .      — «  ^ 


u       -^       -J       -^ 


«« 


"1                                        ,  ' 

Gold:                                                                                                                                '  I 

Bar,  dcut,  &0 1        1,322  i        240,143  713  i  856.W0 

Coined 15,«98  '  21,»77,200  15,018  »,274,3«l 

SUver: 

Bar,duat,&o 60,038      5.195,526  430,078,  36,194.4:a 

Coined 26,972'    2,103,816  60,794  5,234.»e 

Platlna I             15            10,050  o'  4,l« 

Totals I    104,040  I  29,350,735  ;  515,004  [  9i,49im 

Gold  and  Bilver  coins  ! 2,847,854  1     l.Ml,40» 

ToUl  value '< 32,198,589' i  63.6»«,SM 


VIII.— EXPORTS. 


The  total  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports  in  1880,  omitting  precious 
metals  and  coined  money,  were,  as  per  accompanying  table  marked  B, 
8,116,967  tons  of  1,000  kilograms  each,  and  675,994,438  florins  in  silv«r, 
being,  when  compared  with  1879,  an  increase  of  426,726  tons,  or  5.55 
per  cent.,  in  weight,  and  a  decrease  of  8,024,106  florins,  or  1 .17  per  cent, 
in  value. 

The  exports  of  fuel,  timber,  and  building  materials  for  1880  equaled 
nearly  75  per  cent.,  and  field  and  garden  produce  equaled  13  per  cent 
of  the  total  weight  of  all  exports.  In  the  former  there  was  an  increase 
696,000,  and  in  the  latter  a  decrease  of  430,000,  tons.  The  other  prioci* 
pal  articles  manifesting  increase  are  metals  and  hardware,  45,000; 
beverages  and  eatables,  44,000 ;  beat  sugar,  23,000 ;  and  stone,  wooden 
and  glass  ware,  14,000  tons. 

The  following  table  contains  the  chief  articles  of  export,  showing  the 
variations  during  the  last  four  years  iji  millions  of  florins : 

Articles.  1880.    I    18791        1878.  •    liH, 

Grain 75.7  1  94.8'  95.8  lli! 

Sugar  5a4  '  57.0  i  «,0  ,  4L* 

Textiles 45.4'  48.0  45.2  4L» 

Wood 44.8  43.0  sue  4LI 

Animala  for  food 35.8  ■  33.0  46.3  714 

Fancy  articles 84.6'  88,8  47.0  tt> 

Wool 20.5,  15.8  l«.f<  JS.J 

FlouraDdbran    1 24.6  47.8  50.0  »  I 

Wood  and  bone  ware 19.0  |  16.6'  16.5  H* 

Glass. and  mana£EM>taT««  of lai,  15.3,  13.6  Ut 

Hardware ;  18.3  15.6  l&O  li* 

Leather, and  manufactores of 17.3  15.1  10.5  1&3 

Wlnea   15.5  7.1          5l1  4.J 

Animals,  draught 13.0  11. 1          6.4  *» 

Coalandcoke 12.4  10.1         t.0  !*• 

HidesanJskins  ,  12.1  8l6         iO  64 

Drugs  and  chemicals '  12.5  12.1  lao  W' 

FaU 10.8  AS          7.7  *• 

Allotliers ^ 

Total  milUon  florins 67tT|    684.6  ;    6S4.7       •»• 

I 
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The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  grain  and  animals  for  food,  and  the 
increase  in  the  exports  of  beet  sugar,  are  worthy  of  note ;  the  former 
cansed  doubtless  by  the  heavy  competition  felt  in  the  markets  of  Europe 
from  American  wheat  and  pork,  and  the  latter  the  result  of  an  un- 
healthy encouragement  in  beet-sugar  production  and  export  by  means 
of  heavy  government  export  premiums. 

The  value  of  the  precious  metals  and  coins  exported  in  1880  was 
22,637,376  florins,  being  an  increase  of  13,068,830  florins,  when  compared 
with  the  exports  of  1879,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 


DeBcription. 


Ounntity  in!  Value  in 
'  kilograms.       florinH. 


Qui 

li] 


Gold: 

In  bar.  daet^  &c . . 

Coined 

Silver: 

In  bar,  dust,  Slc  . 

Coined 

Platina 


Toula 

Gold  and  silver  coins. 


2,564 
2,134 

34.548 
187, 14« 


226,394 


Total  value. 


128,144 
3, 004. 300 

854,528 
14,  597,  644 


18.  674, 516 
3, 862, 860 


22.  C37. 376 


1879. 


laiitity  in:  Valne  in 
ilogi-amR.  I     florins. 


2,230  I 
2, 114  ! 


113,022 
2, 959, 600 


81,  558  ;  094,  090 

53,040  I      3.978,000 

44  22,000 


88,986  I 


8, 066, 712 
1. 401, 834 


9, 468, 546 


BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 


The  Anstro-Hungarian  Empire  is  an  exception  among  the  European 
nations,  in  that  she  exports  more  than  she  imports.  The  balance  in  her 
favor  in  1880,  viz,  62,533,169  florins,  was,  however,  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  1879,  when  the  balance  was  127,444,452  florins.  The  following 
table  gives  the  total  imports,  exports,  and  balances  during  the  la-st  Ave 
years,  viz : 


Year. 


1880. 
1879. 
1878  . 
1877. 
1876. 


;      Imports. 

<       Flormi. 
'      613,  461, 269 

656.  574,  095 
j      552, 100.  730 
'      555.  262, 365 

534, 278, 826 

Exports. 

FloriM. 
675,  994, 438 
684,  018,  S47 
654,  603,  688 
666,601,879 
595, 228, 072 

Balance. 

Flonns. 

62. 533. 160 
127, 444. 452 
102,  592. 958 
111.339.514 

60,  949, 746 

187e-'80 2,811,676,786:3,276,536,624         464.859,839 


Average \      562,335,357  I      665,307,325  1 


92, 971. 968 


The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  coin  and  precious  metals  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  was  as  follows : 


Year. 


1880    

1CT9   

1*78 

14*77 

1876 

i876-'80. 

Average 


Imports. 


Florint. 
32. 198,  589 
63,  694, 299 
52, 697.  2R2 
39,  497, 420 
35, 329. 388 


Exports. 


Florifut. 
22,537,376  \ 
9,468.546  i 
15,644,714 
15,550,120  I 
30,929.233 


Balanoe. 


Florini. 

9, 661. 213 
54. 226. 758 
37. 052, 568 
23, 947.  300 

4,400.155 


223. 416, 978  '        94, 129,  989  !      129, 286, 989 
~44,  683, 3961        18.  825,  998^,        25, 857, 898 
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DUTY  ON  EXPORTS. 

In  1853  this  duty  amounted  to  1,215,423  tiorins,  collected  from  hides 
and  skins,  rags  and  animal  refuse,  but  it  has  been  gradually  removed, 
until  rags  and  paper  stock  are  the  only  articles  on  which  export  duty 
is  collected,  amounting  in  1880  to  62,596  tiorins. 

COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  EXPORTED. 

The  final  destination  of  the  exports  cannot  be  given,  but  only  the 
quantities  and  value  passing  the  frontier  of  each  bordering  country,  as 
will  be  found  in  the  last  column^ of  table  B.  The  following  tabulated 
statement  shows  further  the  total  value  of  exports  passing  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  each  country,  and  also  the  quantities  passing  out  through 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  custom  houses  for  1880  and  1879 : 


Coim  tries. 


1880. 


1879. 


Florint. 

Southern  Gemumy >    164,217,073 

Sazodt ,    161,257.867 

Pnueia 84.842,607 


P«r 

eenL 
24.20 
23.86 
12.55  . 


Ftarint. 

180.137,067 
139.487,760 
02,883,274 


German  Empire I    410..1I7,637 


Busfiia  . 

Roomania 

Servia 

Turkey  and  Montenegro  . 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Trieste 

Fiume  and  other  porta. . . 


Totols. 


Auatrian  cnntom-honne. . 
Hungarian. cu.stom  houfie. 


36. 019. 815 

52. 183. 060 

11.888.061  ; 
54.814  ' 

48, 992, 802 
4, 168,  IfiO  I 
92.  (Ml.  796 
24, 426, 394 


60.70  , 
5.46 
7.72 
1.76 
0.01 
6.51  I 
0.61 

13.02  : 

3.61  ; 


412, 
33. 
51. 
13, 

6. 
39, 

3. 
97, 
26, 


508.101 
078.307 
710,833 
263.5.30 
679.626 
276.009 
267,117 
389.680 
846,155 


619.  O-k).  598  I    91.  71  I 
56, 040, 840  I      &  20  I 


611. 367. 366 
72. 651, 181 


cent 
26.34 
20.38 
13.58 


09.31 
4.» 
7.56 
LM 
OW 
5.74 

14.34 


675,904,438;     100.00     684. 018.  M7       IOOlM 


1^63 


DECLAEED  EXPORTS  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  digest  of  invoice-books  showing  the  declared  exports  from  the 
several  consulates  in  this  empire  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1881  (see  table  marked  C),  shows  a  total  valne  of 
$6,633,017,  being  a  decrease  of  $673,479,  or  9.1i2  per  ct*nt.  when  com- 
pared with  1879.  The  chief  articles  are  glass,  21  per  cent.;  drieil  fruitvS, 
mostly  prunes,  15  per  cent. ;  buttons,  13 percent.;  textilen,  12  ])er  cent.: 
fancy  goods,  5  per  cent.;  drugs  and  chemicals,  4  per  cent,;  gum, 
smokers'  articles,  and  glove-leather  each  3 J  per  cent.,  and  pottery  3  per 
cent.  The  value  and  changes  of  these  articles  during  the  last  three 
years  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Articlea. 


Olaaa 

Dried  fraita 

Buttons 

Textiles 

Fancy  articles 

Dmgs  and  chemicals 

Gum 

Smokers*  articles 

Olove  leather 

Potterr 

All  others 

Totals , 


1881. 

1880. 

ItTO. 

$1,411,471 

$1,816,429 

tm.w 

1.019,694 

1,24)  017 

730.494 

883.281 

1.166^800 

1.036.J04 

802.579 

745  674 

4lt375 

850,679 

209.185 

1«7.TM 

275. 431 

250.480 

201 5J1 

236.654 

254.779 

187  663 

233,171 

1««.T91 

O0^«O 

227,286 

301.036 

m» 

175,881 

iis.s.v 

utn2 

1. 016, 040 

1,408.908 

so.  063 

«.  688,017 

7,3061407 

4.«WL« 
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TRANSIT   TRADE. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  transits  come  principally  from 
Germany,  Bassia,  and  Italy,  and  go  almost  entirely  to  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  as  to  these  two  countries  in  1880  went  333,000  tons,  or  74 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  It  should  be  remarked  that  while  the  transits 
for  the  west  show  large  gains,  the  sea-ports  show  a  marked  decrease 
both  in  the  arrivals  and  departures.  The  traffic  with  Eiissia  also  shows 
a  decrease,  resulting  principally  in  the  grain  traffic,  whose  entries  fell 
off  from  32,053  tons  in  1879  to  7,378  tons  in  1880. 

The  following  table  embraces  the  principal  articles  whose  transits 
show  an  increase  in  1880  compared  with  1879  : 


Articlea. 


1879. 


Increase. 


I 


Cotton tons-.'  13,232 

Beer                 do..]  4,673 

Iron  and  steel do.  J  13,747 

Machinery     do..|  10,005 

Dransht  and  slaaghter  animals do..<  108,896 

Wine do-.'  17,138 

Woolen  goods do..  3,538 


8,265 

2,060  I 
10,461 

7,210  I 
86.681  ' 

9,676  ; 

3, 072 


T 


4,977 
2,613 
3.286 
2,795 
22, 21B 
7,462 
466 


On  the  contrary,  however,  grain,  cotton  yarn,  flax,  hemp,  salt,  leather, 
flour,  fat,  oils,  and  tropical  fruits,  show  a  large  decrease. 

MERCHANDISE   IN  TRANSIT. 

The  amount  of  goods  passing  through  Austria- Hungary  in  transit  in 
1880,  not  reckoned  in  the  imports  or  exports,  was  449,900  tons,  being  an 
increase  of  29,800  tons  or  7.1  per  cent,  in  weight  when  compared  with 
1879.  The  value  of  these  goods  was  estimated  at  341,500,000  florins, 
against  318,800,000  florins  in  1879,  being  an  increase  of  22,700,000  florins, 
or  over  7  per  cent.  When  compared  with  1855,  the  transit  traffic  shows 
an  increase  of  124  per  cent,  in  value,  and  462  per  cent,  in  weight.  Dur- 
ing this  period  certain  articles  manifest  enormous  increase,  viz :  Ani- 
mals and  their  products,  2,060  per  cent. ;  machinery,  3,233  per  cent. : 
wine,  1,800  per  cent. ;  metals  and  hardware,  1,658  per  cent. ;  fuel  ana 
timber,  676  per  cent. ;  and  grain,  454  per  cent.  The  transits  for  1880 
compared  with  1879.  given  in  tons,  were  as  follows : 


To  and  from— > 


Imports.  Exporta. 

)0.  1879.  1880.  1879. 


Germanr '    161,200 

Switeerlaod I        9,600 

Italy 87,300 


Seaports. 

RassU 

Ronmania  . 

Servia 

Turkey 


38,900 

113, 800 

12,200 

17,600 

9,300 


Totals I    449,900 


140.900  I    244,900 
7,  500         87,  800 


77,400  1 
41,200  ) 
111,100  ■ 
15,500  , 
21.300  ' 
3.200  ; 


40,000 
27,400 
19,800 
12,300 
9,600 
8,100 


420. 100   449, 900 


224,400 
75,400 
30.00f 
83,500 
24,800 
11,800 
7,800 
12,400 


420, 10« 


COIM^IERCE  FOR  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS  OF  1881. 

The  dato  for  the  foregoing  period  are  derived  from  official  sources, 
bat  the  values  are  subject  to  revision  and  change  in  making  up  the 
totals  for  the  year,  but  as  approximations  they  are  reliable  and  valuable. 
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The  total  qaantity  and  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  during  the 
first  Dine  months  of  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows,  given  in  mill- 
ions of  kilograms  and  florins : 


Yean. 


j  Qauitity  in  million  kilogrnma. 
I  Import  I  Export.  ' 


1877 1  28.2 

1878  1  24.3 

1879 26.9 

1880 29.7 

1881 I  32.1 

ToUl I  136.2    I      277.8 

ATorage '  27. 24 


I 


I 


51.8 
60.2 
54.0 
60.3 
62.0 


Balance. 

28.1 
25.9 
27.1 
30.6 


Valae  in  million  floriaE. 


Import.  I  Export.     BalasoeL 


405.2 
401.9 
389.4 
440.0 
455.4 


444.9 

454.3 
520.2 
473.7 
51L7 


141.6    ,2.091.9    I  2,404.8 


55.56  . 


28.32         41&38  I 


480.96 


3817 

130.8 
33.7 
513 


812.9 


62.58 


The  qnantities  and  changes  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1881,  of 
the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export,  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing tables  grouping  together  the  raw  materials,  manufactured  articles, 
and  articles  of  consumption : 


Imports  of  raw  tnateriaL 


Articles. 


1881. 


Cotton tons    ,  57.388 

Flax do 23,621 

Jute do...  4.553 

Iron,  pig  and  scrap do 20, 024 

Copper do 4,106 

Iron  ore do i  18,073 

Indigo    do....i  1,020 

Resin do  ..  7.453 

Palm  and  cocoa  oil do j  4.736 

Mineral  oils do ,  82,751 

Industrial  salt do. ...I  12,460 

.___^      \__ 

Imports  of  manufactured  articles. 


1880. 


49.795 

7.S» 

16,210 

7.4U 

2.404' 

2,069 

17,138  , 

3.8S8 

2,981  ! 

1,125 

8.2S7  1 

14.816 

600  ! 

420 

4,380  ' 

3.073 

2,643  1 

2.083 

62.097  ! 

2D.  654 

10,585  > 

um 

Articles. 


1881. 


1880. 


DiiRiTCBce. 


Cotton: 

Yam tons..' 

Textiles do.... 

Woolen  : 

Yam tons.., 

Textiles do — ; 

Linen,  jut«,  yam ., do j 

Jnte  textiles' '. , do — 

Silk  textiles do  ...! 

Glass  and  glassware do 1 

Machinery : 

A  jnicnl  tnral tons . .  I 

others do 


8.234  ' 
1,070 

1 

8.187 
1.007 

47 
63 

2,754  ■ 
2,782  ! 
2.683 
5.819 
284 
1.384  . 

2,752 
2.577 
2.685 
2.631 
274 
869, 

2 
1S5 

—    3 

2.188 

10 

sss 

6,209 
17,960  i 

4,279 
15.442 

%a7 

Imports  of  articles  of  ooksumptUm, 


Articles. 


1881. 


1880. 


XMfffimce. 


Coffee,  raw tons..' 

Lemons  and  oranjces do I 

Kice do...  J 

Potatoes do > 

Herring do 1 

Flour  and  meal do 1 

Lard  and  sal  t  pork do 1 

Oxen head..  I 

Swine. » do | 

Sheep do  —  1 


26.544 

23.069 

♦.47S 

5.874  1 

3.884 

1.99S 

32,265 

28,512 

2. 753 

12.342  < 

8.769 

3.5n 

2,984 

2.S4S 

641 

41,632 

65.983 

-^201 

877 

4,306 

-f.»» 

33,214 

19.  m 

5.9I» 

287.619 

158^865 

191314 

45,488 

82,027 

3S^» 
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The  principal  ohanges  in  the  exports  are  as  follows: 

I.— MA17UFACTURED  ARTICLBS. 

1881.     I 


ArtideB. 


Sugar tons. 

Spirito do... 

Bier do... 

Linen  yarn  do... 

lanen  textiles do... 

Cotton do... 

Woolen  do... 

Paper,  and  manofactures  of do . . . 

Glass  ware do... 

Floar  do... 

Wine,  in  barrels do... 

Pottery,  ordinary do . . . 

Iron,  piff  and  scrap do... 

Iron  nub do... 


198.266 

15.594 

25,754 

6,800 

8,618 

2,616 

8,791 

18,551 

24.262 

81.868 

29,616 

1.842 

11,750 

379 


1880.    I    DUTerenee. 

.  ...    ■  j 


119.969 

13,271 

24.349 

5,U13 

2,807 

2.097 

8.301  I 

17,297  I 

22,686  I 

86,442  I 

69.651 

4.286 

24,732 

23, 351 


72.297 

2,323 

1,406 

1,287 

811 

519 

490 

1.254 

1,676 

—  4,573 
—40.086 

—  2,444 
— 12,9eS 
—22,872 


II.— RAW  MATERIALS. 


Swine head. 

Sheep •■ do . . . 

Rapes tons. 

Clove- s«^ —  do . . . 

Svrup    do... 

^resb  fruit do... 

Batter do  .. 

Wool,  raw do . . . 

Coal do  .. 

Wood do  .. 


256,868 

319,  057 

67,742 

8,855 

1,595 

8,982 

4,413 

6.816 

2, 581. 723 

1. 529. 736 


148. 

224, 

26, 

6, 

16. 

8. 

5, 

9. 

2.813. 

1,676, 


108,118 

94,178 

41.461 

2,699 

—6,911 

—7,107 

-1,384 

—2,514 

—231,849 

-146,903 


VALUE  OP  THE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  grouped  into  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  tariff  classitication  noted  in  tables  A  and  B,  dariag  the  first 
nine  months  of  1881,  compared  with  1880,  and  given  in  millions  of  flor- 
ins, were  as  follows : 


Imports. 


£xi)orts. 


Tariff  class. 


1881. 


First 29.1 

Second 16  3 

Third  I  67,8 

Foarth  '  47.2 

Fifth 10.6 

Sixth 2.9 

Seventh 18.5 

Ninth j  116.7 

Tenth 36.4 

Eleventh 3.9 

Thirteenth 12.3 

Foarteenth 17  1 

Fifteenth 0.7 

Sixteenth 22.5 

EilEhteenth j  10.9 

Nineteenth !  2.5 

BIghth,  twelfth,  seventeenth 51. 0 

Totals I  455.4 


DijSerence. 


+1.5 
-23  I 
4-18.1 
—2.3 
-H).3 
+4.9 
-1.2 
+6.2 
—0.9 
+0.9 
-5.1 
+0.5  I 
--3.0 
--2.2  I 
-1.3  I 
--3.9  I 


881. 

1880. 

Difference. 

45.9 

34.8 

+11.1 

4.8 

6.5 

-1.7 

94.8 

89.1 

--5.7 
--33.0 

81.8 

48.8 

9.9 

12  4 

-.8.2 

33.5 

2L7 

-1-8.2 
+18.8 

46.4 

32.6 

38.0 

40.8 

-2.8 

47.8 

40.8 

+  7.0 

6.9 

9.7 

-2.8 

28.6 

2&3 

+  8.8 

12.4 

32.4 

-20.0 

5.5 

6.4 

-0.9 

29.2 

34.8 

—  6.e 

7.2 

6.8 

-1.4 

4.9 

2.6 

--2.3 

34.8 

29.7 

--  6.1 

440.0  I 


+15.4       511.7       473.7  I 


+38.0 
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DUTIES   COLLECTED. 

The  amoant  of  duties  collected  daring  the  first  nine  months  of  1881 
was  23,331,915  florins,  being  an  increase  of  2,504,798  florins,  or  12  per 
cent.,  when  compared  with  like  period  of  1880.  The  increase  was  as  fol 
lows:  raw  coffee,  1,073,808  florins;  mineral  oils,  619,020  florins;  swine, 
256,628  florins;  tea,  51,750  florins;  others,  513,042. 

The  character  of  money  paid  for  the  duties  was  as  follows : 

BescripUon.  188L  1880. 

!    JTorifM.  Peretnt      Flcriru.    !  PereenL 

Gold 7,431,377  31.8,    4.587.349'          22.0 

SUver 15,781,810  87. 7  ,  IS,  104. 270            77.J 

Banknotes j        118.728  0.5'        135,498,           0.7 

Tot*l  I  23,831,015-        100.0     20,827,117  IOOl* 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  OF  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  gold  and  gold  coins  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1881  was  10,868,250  florins,  in  place  of  15,203,200  florins  in 
like  period  of  1880,  while  the  exportsof  the  same  were  1,711,300  florins 
in  1881,  in  place  of  2,353,950  florins  in  1880,  leaving  a  clear  import  of 
0,156,950  florins  for  1881,  in  place  of  12,849,250  florins  in  1880.  The 
imports  of  silver  for  the  nine  months  of  1881  were  11,541,374  florins 
against  an  export  of  294,688  florins,  leaving  a  surplus  or  clear  import 
of  11,246,686  florins,  while  for  same  period  of  1880  the  imports  were 
3,218,592  florins,  against  exports  to  amount  of  14,050,361  florins,  leav- 
ing a  deficit  or  clear  export  of  10,831,769  florins;  or  in  other  words, 
while  the  clear  imports  of  'gold  for  the  nine  months  of  1881  show  a  de- 
crease of  3,692,300  florins  when  compared  with  1880,  the  clear  imports) 
of  silver  show  an  increase  of  22,078,455  florins  for  tlie  same  period  of 
time. 

COMMERCE  OF  HUNGARY    WITH  AUSTRIA    AND  FOREiaN   COl  NTRIES 
DURING  THE   SIX  MONTHS,   MAY   TO  OCTOBER,   1881. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  law  requiring  declaration  of  all  mer- 
chandise passing  between  Hungary  and  Austria,  it  was  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  actual  condition  of  Hungary's  commerce,  but  since  May  1,  the 
operation  of  the  law  has  given  valuable  data,  published  monthly,  from 
which  the  following  items  are  abstracted,  which  show  that  for  the  six 
months  of  1881,  May  to  October,  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Hun- 
gary was  42,338,795  florins,  as  follows : 


i>A*i<wi                                                  Value  of  in*  Valae  of  ex- 

^•"*^-                                                    port.        t  porta. 

Florins.  Florinti. 

May 17,168,672  21,9Sa.8S8 

June 18,050.176  211,843,614 

July I      22,806,057  I  28,380,772 

Anguat I      26,403.410  34.201.061 

September 20,414.045  30.606.208 

October ,      26,700,726  86.881,311 


I 


Total 1    140,728,006  .    183,06^700 


FUnrimM. 
4.7ai1ll 

fi^  401. 711 
7.TI^54J 
10.2n.348 


4X3tf.7» 
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The  table  giving  the  countries  whence  received  and  whither  sent  far 
the  montb  of  October  shows  that  much  the  largest  part  of  her  commer- 
cial traffic  is  with  Austria,  viz,  77  per  cent,  of  the  imports  and  62  per 
cent,  of  tbe  exports,  Servia,  Koumania,  Germany,  and  England  being 
the  only  countries  sending  goods  to  over  1,000,000  florins  in  value  dur- 
ing the  montb ;  while  of  the  exports  Germany  received  6,000,000  and 
France,  Servia,  and  Eoumania  eaeh  1,000,000,  as  follows : 


CoQBtrics  to  and  from. 


Imports.    I    EzportA. 


Florin*.  Florins. 

AnstrU 20,477,560  .  21,818,235 

G'-rmaDy ],  234, 224  6,167,734 

SwitxerUnd 27,923,  759,396 

Italy 241,710  898,750 

Fmnce 39,415:  1,294.785 

Belgium  and  HollaiMl 12,966  :  380,768 

Great  Britain 1,025,831  944,552 

RusaU             :    13,248  13l,8o9 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 114,ft83  j  258,822 

Roumania 1,259,521  ,  1,018,911 

Serrvla ,  1,291,895  1,177,267 

Turkey  in  Earope t  79,342  417,889 

Other  countries 882,478  1  112,393 


ToUl ,  28,700,726  ,  35,381.311 


Difference. 


Florini. 
+  1,440,675 
+4. 933, 510 
+  782,478 
+  657,040 
+  1,255,370 
+    367, 772 

—  81, 279 
+  118.501 
+     144. 239 

—  230,610 
~  114.628 
+    338,547 

—  770,058 


+8.680.586 


The  character  of  the  imports  and  exports  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table  for  the  month  of  October,  classified  according  to  the  tariff  of 
entry  duties,  as  indicated  in  the  accompanying  general  tables  of  imports 
and  exports,  marked  A  and  B.  It  may  be  seen  also  that,  while  the 
exi)ort8  of  Hungary  are  principally  agricultural  products,  her  chief 
imports  are  manufactures,  principally  textiles  and  clothing,  metals  and 
hardware,  colonial  products,  fancy  articles,  machinerx ,  and  drugs,  as 
follows : 


Tariff  class. 


Import.s.       Exports.         Bnlance. 


i  Florins. 

First I  1,998,099 

S<H^ond '  741,671 

Third l  2,  065,  nil 

Fifth    ,  550,094 

Sixth I  527,678 

S«»v«-nth I  545,435 

Kighth !  1,077,070 

Ninth 918,314 

Tt-nth 8,936,107 

Elcv«»nth 1  397,864 

Twelfth 1,506,613 

Thirteenth 915,487 

Fourteenth !  2,281,096 

Fifteenth :  14,620 

Sixteenth  i  1,123.006 

8eTent<>«nth    992.904 

BiiEhteenth j  160.690 

Nineteenth 32,767 

Total 26, 700. 726 


FUtrimt.    > 

878. 291 
2, 152.  662 
14,  64H,  269 
781, 429 
2. 110.  309  ; 
1,841,010  ' 
•  433,403  ' 
1.241,767 
1,115.374 
207,  822 
309,786  I 
375,124  I 
1, 140, 894  , 
15,738  ! 
267.356  : 
977,069  ; 
59,949  : 
501,  718  , 


Florins. 

—  1, 119, 808 
+  1,400,991 
+  12,582,758 
+  231, 435 
+  1,582.631 
+  1,295,575 

—  643.667 
+       323, 453 

—  7,  820,  738 

—  190. 042 

—  1, 196,  827 

—  540,263 

—  1, 140,  202 

+       1.  lis 

—  855,650 
~  15, 835 

—  110, 741 
+  468, 951 


35,881.311  ;     +8,680,585 


IX. — NAVIGATION. 


In  the  Austrian  Empire  alone,  omitting  the  Hungarian  monarchy^ 
there  are  one  hundred  and  one  ports  of  entry,  all  on  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
These  are  divided  into  seven  districts,  viz,  Trieste,  Ro\igno,  Pola,  Lus- 
8ini»iccoIo,  Zara,  Spalato,  and  Bagusa.    The  latest  complete  statistics 
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are  for  1879,  for  which  year  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  seagoing 
vessels  at  all  the  ports  aggregated  as  follows : 


DeAcription. 


I 


AiriTftls. 


DeputniM. 


Number.   I  Tonnai^e.   |   Nnmber.     ToaoMge. 


Sailing  vesseU ,  81,216  i 

steamers I  17,488  j 

Totol  for  1879 1  48,704  ;" 

Total  for  1878 ...'  50,032  I 


1. 007, 870 
4.805,403 


5. 403. 282 
4.001,822 


31,051 
17.403 


1,M8,2S1 
4,4«2.1« 


48.544  , 
50,134 


5,490,417 
4,90S^QU 


Of  the  arrivals,  the  following  changes  are  observed  in  1879,  compared 
with  1«78,  viz,  that  while  the  number  of  sailing  ve^^sels  decreased  3,776, 
the  tonnage  increased  ()0,362  tons;  that  the  steamers  increased  from 
16,040  to  17,488,  or  2,448  steamers,  and  the  steam  tonnage  441,098  tons, 
making  a  total  of  1,328  vessels  less,  but  an  increased  tonnage  of  501,460 
tons,  or  about  10  per  cent,  increase  of  tonnage. 

The  following  table  gives  all  the  ports  in  Austria,  arranged  in  order 
of  importance,  having  in  1879  an  entry  tonnage  of  over  100,000  tons: 


Porta. 


Trieste 

Zara 

Spalato 

Lassin  piccolo. 

Gravoaa 

Pola 

Cursola 

Fasano 

Sebenioo 

Kovi^o 

Pirano  

Catarro 

Cnaiste 

I^eitlna 

Pareasso 

Megline 

All  others 


Total. 


Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 
Number.   1  Tonnage^ 

Tew 
Number. 

Ud. 

Number.   ! 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

6,288  1 

344,970 

1.536 

757, 100 

7,824 

i,i«,<r?» 

1,050  1 

30, 115 

617  , 

243,  617 

1,669 

m^m 

.    1, 135  1 

38,339 

672  ' 

201,510 

1,807 

234, 84» 

512 

47,089 

429 

185,409 

941 

232. 4» 

421 

26.773 

W7 

205,086 

1,028 

231.  S» 

949 

29,354 

836  , 

201, 420 

1,785  , 

230.7:4 

432 

14, 779 

393  ; 

168,846 

825  1 

163,125 

277  ; 

7,488 

835  ' 

173,763 

1,112  ' 

181,251 

470  1 

16.036 

566  > 

142.750 

1.036 

158. 7W 

758 

18.  212 

»71  i 

124,800 

1.729  1 

142,012 

1,353  : 

22.  577 

1,254 

120,160 

2,607 

14^746 

217 

6,247 

245  , 

124,273 

462 

1».5» 

218 

18,698 

196  1 

108.866 

414 

1X7.564 

492 

21,941 

211 

99.029 

703 

iaa.i7t 

504  1 

13,238 

941 

102,671 

1.445  j 

llfi,999 

226  ' 

20,712 

162 

93,683 

388 

114. 40S 

15,914  1 

426, 3U 

7,017  1 

1,842,901 

22.928 

1.7811. 2U 

31.216  . 

1,097,879 

17,488  1 

4,395,403 

48,704 

5. 40,  an 

NATIONALITY  OF   ABKIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES, 


By  an  examination  of  the  accompanying  table,  marked  D,  showing 
the  nationality  of  the  arrivals  in  1879.  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  total 
tonnage  the  Anstro-Hungarian  vessels  had  4,731,498  tons,  or  over  86 
per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  while  of  the  steamers  the  same  nationality 
had  4,068,751  tons,  or  over  92  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  only  other 
nations  having  a  part  in  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Aostrian  ports  of 
any  importance  whatever  were  England  and  Italy,  having,  respectively, 
about  4  per  cent,  and  3  per  cent. 

Of  the  sailing  vessels  Austria-Hungary  had  60  per  cent. ;  Italy,  27  per 
per  cent. ;  France,  6  per  cent. ;  Holland,  2  per  cent. ;  and  Sweden  and 
Norway  2  per  cent.  The  arrivals  of  sailing  vessels  carrying  the  United 
States  flag  were  six,  aggregating  2,647  tons,  or  about  the  fourth  of  1  per 
cent,  of  the  whole. 
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NAVIGATION  OF  THE   PORT  OF  TRIESTE   IN    1880. 

The  total  tonnage  of  arrivals  at  Trieste  in  1880,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  accompanying  table  marked  E,  was  1,111,931,  an  increase  of  9,861 
tons  when  compared  with  1879,  but  a  decrease  of  55,846  tons  when  com- 
pared with  1878.  Of  the  total  tonnage  in  1880  the  steamers  were  790,066, 
or  nearly  72  per  cent.  Of  these  61,452  entered  in  ballast,  against  57,682 
tons  in  1879.  Of  the  sailing  vessels  246,577  tons  were  laden  and  75,288 
tons  in  ballast,  against  272,639  tons  laden  and  72,331  tons  in  ballast  in 
1879.  Theentry  cargoes,  particularly  for  sailing  vessels,  manifest,  there- 
fore, a  marked  decrease  during  1880.  The  departures  were  not  so  bad, 
being  for  the  sailing  vessels  295,472  tons  laden  and  35,355  tons  in  bal- 
last during  1880,  against  298,781  tons  laden  and  44,524  tons  in  ballast 
in  1879.  In  regard  to  the  nationality  of  the  vessels  trading  with  the  port 
of  Trieste,  somewhat  the  same  proportions  are  maintained  as  for  the 
whole  empire,  as  shown  above,  though  the  Austro-Hungarian  vessels  do 
not  absorb  quite  so  large  a  share  of  the  trade,  being,  in  1880,  of  the 
steamers  61  per  cent.,  and  of  the  sailing  vessels  53  per  cent.  The  value 
of  the  inward  cargoes  in  1880  was  135,033,299  florins,  and  of  the  out- 
ward 117,194,636  florins,  showing  a  decrease  of  9,538,574  florins,  and  an 
increase  of  561,195  when  compared  with  1879. 

NAVIGATION   OP  THE  PORT   OF  FIUME  IN   1880. 


The  total  arrivals  in  Fiume  in  1880  were  2,^182  vessels  of  342,643  tons 
burden,  of  which  874  were  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  256,172  tons  bur- 
den.   The  nationality  of  the  arrivals  was  as  follows : 


Nfttionality. 


Anstro-Hungarian . 

French 

Germui 

Greek 

English 

lulian 

Norwegian 


Tnrkiah.... 
Total. 


Steamers. 


No. 


780 
1 


Tonnage. 


172, 267 
258 


1 

1' 


729 
79.949 
2,979 


874  I        256, 172 


Sailing  TOMels. 


No.       Tonnage. 


NOL 


1,015 

M,181 

1,796 

1 

100 

2 

3 

882 

3 

23 

2,067 

24 
85 
709 

782 

27,917 

1 

438 

1 

1 

15^ 

1 

2 

144 

2 

220,488 


3,380 

79.949 

30.890 

438 

152 

144 


1,808  I 


86.471       2,082 


I 


342,643 


The  departures,  comprising  very  much  the  same  vessels,  were  2,660 
vessels  of  339,287  tons  burden,  of  which  874  were  steamers  with  256,416 
tons  burden.  The  total  navigation  inward  and  outward  for  1880  was, 
therefore,  5,342  vessels,  with  681,930  tons  burden,  being  an  increase  of 
105  vessels  and  30,630  tons. 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OP  TETE  MARITIME  COMMERCE   OF  FIUME    IN 

1880. 


The  quantity  of  imports  by  sea  in  1880  was  66,773  tons,  valued  at 
7,851,655  florins,  and  of  the  exports  by  sea  218,954  tons,  valued  at 
19,362,498  florins.  The  foreign  commerce,  omitting  those  amounts  re- 
ceived from  and  sent  to  Trieste,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  was  as  follows : 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 
Importations. 


Arrived  from. 


1880.  Compared  with  ISTH 

,    Tona.     I     Valne.         Ton*.  Value. 


United  SUtea 

Great  BriUin 

Greece 

France  and  Algeria. 

lUIy 

Roumania 

Black  Sea 

Spain 

Tarkey 


Total. 


I 
1.316 
8,401  ' 
009 
788  , 
10,904 
1.740  I 
10, 717 
150  ■ 
955  . 


FloHfiM. 

/brtna 

2>3.924 

-1-      705 

-r 

96,  m 

1,065.994 

-      396 

+ 

287. 7M 

38,278 

-U      840 

+ 

25,248 

191.518 

—      242 

+ 

151.  f38 

999.547 

+  2.028 

t 

647, 5« 

147,800 

+    sn 

90.300 

952.600 

—  5,257 

640,400 

;M.000 

+       150 

+ 

M.OOI 

577,995 

+      616 

+ 

321,028 

35,879  I    4,815.656  I  -      779  '  +l,0ta,749 


Mxportations, 


Whither  exported. 


1880. 
Tons.    I     Value. 


Bel  giuni 640 

France  and  Algeria I  61,010 

Great  Britain '  44,802 

Greece 7,746 

Italy 56.889 

2.300 

Spain 1,252 

Turkey ;  438 


Florin*. 
193.027 

9, 735. 705 

8,402,250 
247,778 

1.571.045 
223,065 
186,483 
182.060 


Total I    175,077  I  13,602.613 


Compared  with  1831. 
Tone.    I     Veloe. 


—  9.365 
-8.690 
—12, 161 

—  3,548 
+  7.881 

—  3.107 

-f  i.2a« 

—  1,399 


Fivrimi. 

—  5tt,636 
-ft232.8S3 
-2, 663.152 

—  104.245 

—  33^113 

—  22l»065 
+    186.481 

—  156.  tf  I 


-11,757 


;i»i.3 


COMMERCIAL   MARINE  OP  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  IN  1880. 

The  whole  Dumber  of  vessels  engaged  in  commercial  traffic  at  the 
close  of  1880,  as  per  accompanying  table  marked  F,  was  8,192,  aggre- 
gating a  tonnage  of  331,438  tons  bnrdeu,  of  which  536  vessels  of  283,464 
tons  burden  were  seagoing  vessels ;  of  these  last,  75  were  steamers, 
having  a  tonnage  of  02,101  tons  burden.  Hungary  does  not  possess 
any  steamers,  but  of  the  total  sailing-ves8els,  via,  461,  with  a  tonnage 
of  221,365  tons  burden,  147  vessels  of  66,535  tons  burden  are  Hungarian. 
Compared  with  1879  the  totals  of  Austro-Hungarian  vessels  manifests 
decrease  of  34  vessels  and  an  increase  of  766  tons. 


TRAFFIC  OF  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  VESSELS  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  accompanying  table  marked  G  shows  the  foreign  countries  with 
which  Austro-Hungarian  vessels  carried  on  their  sea  traffic  in  1879. 
The  total  arrivals  in  all  foreign  countries  aggregated  4.96*3,210  ton*; 
of  the  total  tonnage  the  st^^amers  had  3,844,805  tons,  or  over  77  per 
cent.,  of  which  42  per  cent,  was  with  Turkey  and  25  i>er  cent  witli 
Greece.  The  traffic  with  the  United  States  is  put  down  at  279  sailing 
vessels  of  165,905  tons  burden.  It  should  be  understood  thHt  this  trade 
was  not  necessarily  direct  to  the  United  States,  or  even  between  this 
empire  and  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  countries  named,  as  the  table 
shows  simply  the  arrivals  of  Austro-Hungarian  vessels  without  regard 
from  whence  they  came. 
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AUSTRO  HUNGARIAN  LLOYD  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

his  well- known  steamship  line,  established  in  1836,  has  now  a  capital 
ver  16,000,000  florins,  on  which  for  the  last  three  years  dividends  of 
1,  9.52,  and  8  per  cent,  were  paid.  At  the  end  of  1880  the  number 
teamers  was  72,  of  17,100  horse-power  and  92,685  tons  burden,  and 
earners  in  process  of  construction.  Their  steamers  run  from  Trieste 
Flume  to  every  important  sea- port  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
s,  also  to  Calcutta  and  Hong-Kong.  The  different  lines  amount  to 
comprising  a  distance  of  23,682  German  miles.  It  is  contemplated 
>peii  up  at  an  early  day  a  line  from  Trieste  to  New  York,  touching 
everai  Mediterranean  and  Continental  Atlantic  ports, 

DANUBE  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

his  line  was  established  in  1830,  being  a  pioneer  steamship  line  and 
►resent  the  only  one  of  importance  on  the  Danube.  At  the  close  of 
),  their  capital  stock  was  over  42,000,000  florins,  on  which  they  paid 
ing  the  last  three  years  10,  7,  and  6  per  cent.  They  possessed  186 
tmers,  of  16,679  horse-power,  also  719  iron  and  31  wooden  tugboats 

5  dredges,  of  89  horse-power.  The  line  confines  its  traffic  to  the 
lube  from  Eegensburg  through  the  Sulina  mouth  as  far  as  Odessa, 

a  part  of  the  Drave,  the  Theiss  and  the  Save,  aggregating  a  distance 
,430  kilometers. 

IGATION  THROUGH  THE   SULINA  MOUTH  OF  THE  DANUBE  IN  THE 

YEAR  1880. 

he  total  number  of  ships  passing  out  in  1880  was  1,813,  with  a  ton- 
6  of  658,063  tons  burden,  being  a  decrease  of  449  vessels  and  139,491 
\  when  compared  with  1879.  The  percentage  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
mers  for  both  years  was  71  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  quantity  of 
n  cargoes  amounted  to  4,261,331  quarters,  being  a  decrease  of 
3,398  quarters  in  comparison  with  1879.  The  receipts,  including 
t  and  light  dues,  amounted  to  1,800,000  francs  or  a  decrease  of 
353  francs  when  compared  with  1879.  The  decrease  was  caused 
erally  by  the  unfavorable  harvests  of  1879. 

he  following  table  gives  the  nationality  of  the  departures  in  1880 
pared  with  1879 : 

1880.  1879. 


Flifcgii. 


Steamers. 


Total  reaiieli}. 


No.      Tonnage.  ,  No.      Tonnage.     No.   <  Tonnage. 


Hh  . 


I    862  .        329,715  , 

I 1      47  38,003  ! 

t><IIuugarian 76  '         40, 260  I 

'h 58  46,091  , 

wh I 


t*giau  . 

AD 

lanian  . 


28  ; 

4 : 

4 


3,412  , 

4,045 

3,152 


1.880 
1,030  I 

eoi  I 


•t... 
inb  . 


332,258  I 
156, 757 
49.151 
45,001  ; 
37,509 
13. 918  i 
8,803  ' 
5.366 
3,493 
1.644 
1,880 
1,080 
601 
562 


Total. 


588 


467,189   1.813  I        658.063  I    721 


Total  veeaels. 


Tonnage. 


412,706 

182,480 

61. 110 

37, 221 

47. 613 

18.594 

24,049 

4,038 

7,658 

864 


797.654 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 
X.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


Railroads. — The  total  number  and  length  of  railroads,  in  kilometers,  in 
Austria-Hungary  on  the  Slst  day  of  October.  1881,  compared  with  the 
same  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1880,  were  as  follows : 


October  81, 1881.  | 


Lines. 


'  June,  IM. 


'  No.  I    Length.    > 


ilastro-HangariAxi . 

Anstrian 

Hungarian 


5i 
I       55  . 
11 


Total. 


5,273  8.ro 

8.740  8,  MI 

4.440  i348 


71 


16.453  I 


18.907 


The  number  of  passengers  carried  by  these  lines  during  the  first  teo 
months  of  1881,  compared  with  like  period  of  1880,  was  as  follows: 


Lines. 


1881. 


1880. 


IncTMaeiB 
pereeatage. 


Anatro-Hiingarian 11. .'09. 572  i  10,286^419  HI 

Aoatrian |  17.098.255  1  ]«,854.7I1  *  !• 

Hungarian |  6.075,387  |        4.801,811,  lai 

Total I  84, 811. 194  !  81,742»841  11 


The  freight,  in  tons,  carried  during  the  same  periodg  was: 


Linea. 


Anatro-Hnngarian . 

Aoatrian 

Hungarian 


Total  . 


1881. 


9,984.543  , 
27,424,777 
5,195,818  ' 


1880. 

l_ 


9, 180, 351 

25,008,081 

4,585,801 


IncrMMia 


42,556,138  1      88,754,233 


11  f 


18 


The  total  receipts  and  the  amount  per  kilometer  of  line  for  the  same 
periods  of  time  were  as  follows : 


I  Firat  ten  montha  of    First  ten  months  of 
188L  1880. 


Total    re- 
ceipts.    I 

Anstro-Hongarian 63,417,028  ' 

Austrian    90,022,143 

Hungarian '  22.511,693  I 

Total ;i75,950,864  | 


Per  kilo-    Total  re-    Per  kilo- 
meter,        ceipts.     '    meter. 


Increase  in  pe^ 
ooatage. 


TotaL 


Per  kilo. 


9,  535   108, 797. 367  I        9, 2U 


12.027 

00,687,054 

11.455 

4.5' 

11 

10.299 

87, 077, 077 

10.078 

3.4  > 

IJ 

5,070 

21. 033, 236  { 

4.800 

7.6 

18 

4.21 


IS 


THE  ABLBEBO  TUNNEL. 


The  piercing  of  the  Arlberg  progresses  satisfactorily.    The  distance 
reached  on  the  Ist  of  October  last  was  on  the  east  side  1,4(^  meters,  and  oq 
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west  side,  1,062  meters,  making  an  average  daily  advance  of  4.58  me- 
on  the  east  side,  and  3.03  meters  on  the  west  side.  This  tunnel  when 
pleted  will  be  over  10.000  meters  long,  and  will  open  up  to  the  Tyrol 
the  western  part  or  Austria  an  outlet  through  Switzerland  and 
ace  to  the  IN'orthem  European  seaboard.  The  railway  extending 
I  Innsbruck  to  Bludenz,  is  being  built  by  the  Austrian  Government, 
estimated  that  from  five  to  six  years  will  be  required  to  complete  it. 

POST-OFFICES. 

le  letter  department  comprises  letters,  correspondence  cards,  printed 
er,  and  samples,  of  which  the  numbers  carried  by  the  post-offices 
istria  and  Hungary  during  the  year  1880  were  as  follows,  showing 
.  erage  of  12.76  letters  and  3.4  papers  to  every  inhabitant  of  Aus* 
and  5.6  letters  and  2.3  newspapers  to  every  inhabitant  of  Hungary : 


Hatter  carried. 

Anstr.    ia 

Hungary. 

paid 

207,191,600 

6,478,700 

26, 836,760 

65,446.814 
1,843,142 
16,929,174 

^id. :.:...::.:;;::.:..::::::::::::::::.:.;:;:::::;::;; 

9 

>tal  letters 

238,607,060 
43,033,800 
36.840,600 
0.663,660 
76,282,900 

74,219,130 

13.633.442 

8.892.816 

1.976,422 

35.023,976 

oDdence  cards 

matter 

^ers 

tal  Dumber 

809,026,800 

134,745,286 

Intcmatifmal , ^, 

87,400.700 
19, 164. 489 

6.324,460 
6,932,884 

registered 

>nnection  with  the  post-offices  is  carried  on  additionally  a  pack- 
st,  which  reported  during  the  year  1880  the  following  traffic,  viz : 


Hatter  forwarded. 


imckagee: 

«*r 

-anie 

I  money  and  yalnablefi 
ar 

ber  ofpookagea 

lal  trftfflo : 

;e« 


Austria. 


6,433,720* 
16,665,400 

24. 213. 030 

4, 456. 846, 600 

29, 646, 750 

5, 795, 250 
726,094.400 


Hungary. 


1,081.602 
4,983,208 

6, 960, 876 

1, 004, 860, 905 

8, 042, 478 

412, 916 
74,292,372 


umber  of  post-offices,  employes,  and  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
r  Austria  and  Hungary  for  1880  were  as  follows : 


Austria. 


Hungary. 


fiont-officea 

iietern  to  each  office , 

u  habit  ante  to  each  office, 
ra  ploy  e« 


4,025  I 

5.498  ' 
13.690  I 


t»,  florina i      16,607,880  I 

litiires,  florins 14,774.800 


s  of  receipts . 

77-^-^66 


1,833,080 


2,301 

141 

6,821 

4,986 


6, 356,  000 
5, 249, 363 

1.106,646 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


TELEGRAPHS. 

The  telegraphic  service  for  the  empire  for  1880  compared  with  1S79 
increased  300,687  pay  dispatches,  and  the  receipts  show  a  sorplas  over 
expenditures  of  40,417  florins  in  1880  against  a  deficit  of  653,528  florins 
in  1879,  which  last  result  was  partly  owing,  it  is  affirmed,  to  the  recent 
establishment  of  the  word-tarift  and  <'  urgent"  telegrams. 

The  foUowing  table  gives  certain  interesting  statistics  relative  to  the 
telegraphs  of  Austria  and  Hungary  during  the  year  1880 : 


Details. 


Length  of  lines: 

Btete Ulometers.. 

Bailway  and  private do 

Length  of  wire: 

State do.... 

Bailway  and  private do — 

Stations : 

State nnmber.. 

Railway  and  private do.... 

Instmments do — 

Smploy6s do.... 

Pay  dispatches : 

Interior do — 

International do 

Free  and  servioe  dispatches do 

Total  dispatohes do 

Total  receipts florins.. 

Total  expenditures do 

Total  sorplns or  deficit do.... 


Austria. 


1.147 
1.407 

2.507  I 

».a0«.»48 
1,990.372 

446,964 
6,748.290 
3. 820. 411 
8.343,117 

277.294 


Hnngsry. 


23,008  I 

11,909 

02.202 
2^451  1 


I 


18.414 
•S5 

85^885 

l^Stt 


ass 

14S9 

im 

1014.2» 
408,  Ml 
188,717 
2. 550,401 
1.8SS,a9<l 
1,600.867 

288.  sn 


Austria,  therefore,  had  in  1880  one  telegraphic  station  for  every  116 
square  kilometers  and  8,670  inhabitantsT,  and  225  dispatches  for  every 
1,000  inhabitants,  while  these  data  for  Hungary  were  179,  15,790,  and 
157  respectively.  Of  the  telegraphic  instruments  used  in  Austria,  3,623 
were  Morse,  64  Hughes,  and  G  multiplex  instruments. 

AUSTBO-HUNaABIAN  ABMY. 

Apail;  from  the  regular  army,  each  country  has  in  time  of  peace  ite 
own  organization  of  home  guards,  which  in  case  of  war  are  combined 
under  one  command.  In  August,  1880,  the  state  of  the  army,  regulars 
and  reserves,  on  a  peace  and  war  footing  was  as  follows : 


I      Peaee  footing. 


War  foodag. 


Arm  or  corps. 


I  Officers.  I     lien.       Officers. '    MfS. 


Infktntry 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Sharpshooters 

Engineers 

Pioneers 

Trains 

Medical  corps 

All  others 

Total  active  army ,      10,054 

Austrian  mUitia 572 

Hungarian  militia 1,045 

Grand  total 17,071 


0.880 

141.440 

10.001 

588.  SJ 

1,722 

42.271 

2.387. 

01. « 

1,422 

27.338 

2.2B1 

84, 3M 

002 

10,217 

1.310 

0(i.i:t 

201 

5.280 

571 

IILMO 

124 

2.072 

180  1 

a.M» 

237. 

2.100 

800 

81 IM 

80 

2.498 

270 

11.7W 

4.407 

-14.575 

8,053 

21,  nC 

257,488 
2.782 
7.540 


20^842  MUW 
2,010,  llb^Kt 
8.028        ir,23« 


207,814         32.288     ].M6^lO 
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The  .ipproximate  expenses  of  the  army,  as  appears  from  the  boagets 
of  1881  and  1880,  omitting  military  x>ension8.  were  as  follows: 


Description  of  force. 


1881. 


Florins. 

Aastro-HangmrlAii  active  army 03, 881, 413 

A ustriao  militia .;       0.532,407 

Hungarian  militia 6.746,884 

Total 110,160,704  , 


1880. 


Florirn. 
Ot,  075, 108 
8, 847, 017 
6.  453, 242 


104, 876. 357 


AUSTRO-HUNGABIAN  NAVY. 

The  navy  department  is  attached  to  the  ministry  of  war  for  the  whole 
empire,  whose  minister  is  also  commander-in-chief  ot  the  navy  in  peace 
and  in  war.  The  number  of  officers  and  cadets  in  time  of  peace  is  533 
and  in  time  of  war  757.  The  number  of  seamen  is  5,836  in  peace  and 
11,532  in  time  of  war.  They  are  recruited  for  three  years  of  active  serv- 
ice and  remain  seven  years  in  reserve. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  navy  in  June,  1881,  consisted  of  iron-clads, 
line-of- battle  ships,  school-ships,  hulks,  and  tenders,  as  follows: 


Character  of  ve»Bcl«. 


_.    .iron-clad 

Frigates,  iron-clad 

Frigates j%.. 

Correttes 

Gonboats 

Steamers 

Transports 

Monitors 


No. 

Tonnage. 

Horse- 
power. 

I      • 
Guns.  Sailors. 

8 
3 

2 

42,030 

13,300 

6.860 

15,060 

^^ 

6,750 
2,100 
1,200 
2.750 
1.865 
1,650 
000 
160 

108 
50 
30 
63 
24 
15 
8 
4 

3,074 

1,350 

688 

1.508 

083 

684 

343 

08 

Total  line-of-battle  ships 43 

School-ships  and  hulks 116 

Tenders  and  tngs j    6 


07. 166  ;  16, 775       302  ; 

2.9,800  800  I      18  I. 

1,240  I        351    


207 


Grandtotal 65       124, 200     17, 523      820,      0,805 


The  expenses  of  the  navy  as  provided  in  the  budget  of  1881  were 
7,^07,865  florins  against  7,454,552  florins  in  1880. 

XXI.— GENERAL  CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

The  data  contained  in  the  foregoing  report  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  notwithstanding  certain  drawbacks  which,  inherent  to  her  geo- 
graphical positioq,  traditions,  and  very  existence,  press  heavily  upon 
her,  Austria-Hungary  enjoys,  however,  considerable  prosperity  innearly 
every  department,  whether  financial,  industrial,  or  commercial.  Omit- 
ting as  far  as  possible  every  political  complication  in  which  this  em- 
pire is  of  necessity  involved,  the  problems  of  a  domestic,  financial,  and 
commercial  nature  demanding  solution  are  sufiiciently  numerous  and 
inaportant  to  engage  for  years  to  come  the  gravest  consideration  of  her 
statesmen  and  political  economists.  The  inherent  difficulties  of  com- 
bining various  antagonistic  peoples  and  languages  into  one  homogene- 
oas  political  union  are  so  great  that  perfect  success  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected, for  it  would  require  an  amount  of  political  wisdom  and  states- 
iiiiinship  rarely  if  ev^er  possessed  by  mortals  to  combine  theCzechs,  Poles, 
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Hungarians,  and  Germans,  who  in  the  main  compose  this  great  empire, 
into  a  single  power,  possessing  sufficient  homogeneity  or  adhesiveness 
to  work  oat  the  various  political,  industrial,  and  social  problems  which 
come  up  in  rapid  succession  for  solution  in  this  countr3\ 

The  greatest  national  danger  at  present  threatening  this  empire 
is,  however,  the  enormous  expense  attendfng  the  armed  peace  which 
the  government  is  compelled  to  maintain,  at  an  annual  cost  of  over 
$50,000,000.  In  order  to  sustain  this  tremendous  burden,  every  inge- 
nuity is  exhausted  to  procure  the  necessary  revenue,  and  yet  the  annual 
deficit  amounts  to  over  $32,000,000,  which  naturally  goes  to  augment 
the  present  large  public  debt  of  the  empire,  and  to  handicap  still  more 
heavily  the  industries  of  the  coming  generation.  This  buMen  is  par- 
ticularly felt  now  at  a  moment  when  foreign  competition  threatens  the 
prosperity  of  their  domestic  industry  and  trade.  Enormous  capital  seeking 
employment,  aided  by  telegraph  and  steam,  has  completely  transformed 
the  question  of  transportation,  and  also  of  necessity  at  the  same  time 
that  of  production,  so  that  the  producers  of  wheat  in  the  large  fertile 
plains  of  Hungary  are  compelled  to  practice  the  cheapest  methods  of 
wheat  and  cattle  raising,  and  the  manufacturers  of  Austria  must  exercise 
an  energy,  pert'ection,  and  economy,  heretofore  unknown,  if  they  do  not 
surrender  the  markets  of  the  world  to  those  who,  favored  by  more  for- 
tunate circumstances,  are  able  to  produce  an  equally  good  article  at  a  less 
price.  As  the  three  elements  of  material,  labor,  and  transportation  de- 
termine or  should  determine  the  price  of  every  article,  it  is  plain  that 
any  nations  which  is  taxed  in  time  of  peace  with  an  annual  outlay  of 
$50,000,000,  and  a  levy  of  nearly  300,000  of  its  finest  yoong  men  for 
purposes  of  military  defense  must  find  itself  almost  fatally  handicapped 
In  the  race  with  other  nations  comparatively  free  from  these  impeding 
weights. 

In  many  products  this  country  is  very  abundant.  Hungary  i>06sesses 
rich,  producing  soil,  and  Austria  mountains  of  iron,  coal,  and  other  val- 
uable metals  and  minerals,  and  forests  filled  with  trees  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  labor  also  is  abundant  and  fairly  skilled,  consequently  relatively 
oheap;  but  the  cheapest  clothing  and  the  poorest  fare  are  taxed,  house- 
rent,  trade,  income,  in  fact  every  act  and  breath  of  life  is  taxed  to  sup- 
port a  soldier,  so  that  the  advantage  gained  in  material  and  wages  is 
counterbalanced  and  more  than  counterbalanced  by  taxes.  But  doubt- 
less the  greatest  disparity  between  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Unitwi 
States  is  seen  in  the  question  of  transportation,  otherwise  the  competi- 
tion experienced  here  in  grain,  meat,  and  petroleum  would  not  be  so 
great.  This  di8;^arity  is  seen  alike  in  every  description  of  freights, 
whether  railway  or  steamer,  since  it  costs  more  to  lay  down  in  England 
and  France  a  ton  of  grain  or  bacon  from  Trieste  than  from  New  York, 
and  more  to  transport  a  barrel  of  petroleum  from  G^licia  to  Trieste  than 
from  New  York  to  Trieste.  Austria  and  Europe  possess  gn^nd  tronk 
lines  and  through  freights,  but  they  cannot  be  compared  in  cheapness 
with- those  of  the  United  States,  and  on  this  one  fact,  perhaps,  more  than 
all  others,  depends  the  wonderful  success  attending  American  trade. 

However,  the  trade  of  Austria  is  fairly  prosperous,  her  exports  sur 

Eass  her  imports  everj'-  year  with  large  and  more  favorable  balances. 
[er  products  and  manufactures  increase  also  in  magnitude,  the  letters 
and  telegrams  sent  in  1880  surpassed  the  number  in  1879,  showing: 
greater  commercial  activity,  but  the  dividends  of  the  various  industrial 
commercial,  and  transportation  companies  diminish  from  year  to  year, 
so  that  the  whole  conflict  may  be  denominated  one  of  margins.  But  the 
decrease  of  dividends  is  not  confined  to  this  empire,  but  has  become  the 
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le  the  world  over.  Proof  of  this,  if  needed,  is  foand  in  the  effort  made 
present  in  Austria  to  introduce  foreign  capital.  During  the  past  year 
e  Lander  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  40,000,000  francs,  has  been  opened  in 
is  city  with  French  capital,  and  in  addition  to  the  city  gas-works,  the 
3neral  Omnibus  Company^  and  General  Transportation  Company  are 
•w  carried  on  by  English  capital,  and  even  some  of  the  gold  mines  of 
B  Tyrol  are  operated  by  American  capital,  and  negotiations  are  in  prog- 
ss  for  certain  of  those  in  Bohemia. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  what  precedes  that  Austria  is  not 
enly  alive  to  the  situation.  On  the  contrary,  the  central  government, 
rporations,  societies,  and  individual  capitalists  are  neglecting  no  ele- 
?nt  of  the  problem  how  to  meet  foreign  competition.  Unfortunately, 
metimes  unfair  methods  are  employed  and  disparagement  and  prohi- 
tion  are  resorted  to,  but  more  generally  it  takes  the  form  of  a  renewed 
brt  to  so  diminish  the  cost  of  an  article  and  so  enhance  its  finish  and 
ility  and  furnish  the  means  of  placing  it  on  the  distant  markets  of  the 
>rld  that  when  driven  from  one  market  they  may  be  able  to  enter 
lother.  During  the  past  and  present  year  special  efforts  have  been 
ade  in  this  direction.  Agents  have  been  selected  by  a  union  formed 
manufacturers  and  exporters,  and  sent  with  a  selected  stock  of  goods 
various  ports  in  the  East  Indies,  Russia,  Australia,  Persia,  and 
frica,  which  have  not  been  without  success.  It  will  therefore  be  seen 
r  our  American  manufacturers  that  the  introduction  of  their  goods 
1  the  Austrian  markets,  with  the  exception  of  certain  specialties,  in 
iiich  there  can  be  no  competition  here,  on  account  of  their  construc- 
>n  or  model,  will  require  great  patience  and  serious  consideration, 
uring  the  present  year  many  efforts  have  failed,  either  through 
oughtlessness  or  criminal  neglect.  Articles  badly  selected  or  so  badly 
icked  that  their  condition  rendered  them  unsalable  had  to  be  returned, 
bile  others  had  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  serious  loss,  so  that  it  is  very 
lestionable  if  the  new  year  1882  will  open  up  as  hopefully  as  did  the 
5t  to  those  striving  to  place  American  manufactured  articles  on  the 
arkets  of  Austria-Hungary. 

JAMES  RILEY  WEAVER. 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

Vienna,  November  28, 1881. 


iBLK  A. — Statement  thawing  the  imports  into  tk^  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary  /or  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1880.  ♦ 


Article..  Q^^t^y-r^eTi^er). 


Ton*.    '    Florin*. 
Colonial  waros  and  tropical        64, 705  I  38, 213, 635 
fraita. 


Cocoa '  379  1        318,780 

Coffee I      33,121     28.259,718 


Spleen    ^        1,837  I  2,200,105 

Fmltii 27,915  I  6,177,2.t0 

Tea 344  1  1,031,100 

I 

Sirup  and  ausiar 1, 190  <  226,682 


(iroldT     '    From  what  c can trlea  imported. 


Fhrint. 
9, 491. 238 


60,720  '  Gennauv,  376. 
7,673,730  I  Germany,  25,268;    Trieatc,  6,981; 
I      Fiume,  458 ;  Italy,  231 ;  Switzer- 
I      land.  171. 
518,132     Genuany.  1,872;  TrlMte,  426;  Fi- 

nnie,  ±i ;  Italy,  11. 
987,611  I  Trieste,  24.699:  Italy,  1,764;  Ger- 
inauv,  849;  Fiume,  381;  Rouma- 
nia,  ^01. 
.    171,700     Germany,  332;  Russia.  6;  Trieste, 
5;  Fiume.  5. 
79,345     Germany,   1.144;  Fiumr,  27;   Tri- 
este,  13;  Italv,  11. 


.Tobacco 15,434     27,701,735  9,207 
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Table  A. — Statement  showing  the  imports  into  the  EmjAre  of  Austria^Bungary  for  (Ae 
year  ending  December  'M,  1880 — ContiDQed. 


Articlea. 


Tobacco  leaf. . 
Cigars 


Cigarettes 

Otner  manufactures  . 


m.  Garden  and  field  produce. 

Wheat 

Kye 

Barley 


Halt. 

Oat«. 


Com 

Other  grain 

Pease  and  beans 

Klce 

Floor,  shorts,  and  bran  . 


Quantity. 


Ton*. 
12,353 

2,948 

2 

131 


Value 
(silver). 


1,100,841 


Fruits  and  nnt«. 


824.811 

104,633 

84,858 

1,285 
17,908 

285,090 

17,801 

12,803 

41.265 

80,848 

10,638 


OUseeds i      12,730 

CloTer-seed 603 


Florin9. 
10,499,965 

16,580,150 

86,600 
635,120 


98,335,827 


34, 084, 197 

9,416,943 

2,178,612 

192,690 
1, 119, 231 

17.141,424 
1,106,002 
2,240,577 
7,896,740 

11,077,475 

1.740,386 

1,127,447 
885.856 


Duties 
(gold). 


Florint. 

21 

7,297 

1.207 
682 


500,849 


Hops I  774  1    1,547,800' 

All  othem }    154,885  |    7,580.997  | 


Free.. 

...do. 

...do  . 

...do. 
...do. 

..  do. 

..  do  . 

..  do. 

410, 

Free.. 


From  what  countries  imported. 


Gi^rmany,  8,973;  Trieste,  I.8S2; 
Fiume,  1,528. 

Flume,  2,400;  Trieste,  404:  Ger- 
many, 143. 

Germany,  2. 

Trieste,  107;  Fiume,  22. 


715 


89,687 


Free.. 

...do 

38. 
11. 


IT.  Animals  and  their  prod- 
ucts. 
Fish  and  water  animals. . . 


69. 056  j  49. 350, 988  I 


928, 


752 
867 


Boomaaia.  181,602;  Bnssia,  68,078; 

ports,  66.914;  (Germany,  :a.40e. 
Russia,  47,303;  Germany,  e,W7; 

Boumania,  16,286w 
Roumania,  13,937;  Russia.  11,020: 

Germany,  4,968b 
(^rmany,  989:  porta.  277. 
Russia.    6.385;    Germany.    4,790; 

Roumania,  8,278. 
Roumania,  137.600;  ports.  110,3X7; 

Russia,  10.824:  Itidy,  14.917. 
Roumania,    7,881;    Russia    1740: 

portA.  1,743;  (lermany,  731. 
Rumia,    .V221;    Roumania,   S.140: 

ports.  2,588:  Germany,  1.810. 
German V.  25,291;  Italy,  8,581:  Fi- 
ume, 8.846;  Trieste,  3,487. 
Germany.    36,001:    ports.    25.ftQ: 

Russi^  16,066;  Italy,  1.148;  Svit- 

Italy,  5.164;  ports.  1.658;  Bonms- 

nia,  1.275;  Germany,  1,097:  Sn- 

Tia,  808. 
Russia,    6l961;     Germany.    I.SOl: 

Roumania,  1,388;  ports.  234. 
Germany,  8.784;  Rnasia.  1.588;  Kot 

mania.  787 ;  porta.  234. 
Germany,  766;  Russia.  6. 
(Germany.    86,448:    ports.   txTT. 

Russia,  18,461 ;  Italy.  8,601 :  Bo« 

mania,  1,892. 


10, 776  .    3, 851, 655 


Slaughter  animals. . .  head . .     345, 055 


10, 978, 100  , 


Draught  animals head. 


Skins  and  hides,  raw. 
Feathers  and  hair 


Meat  . 


Sausages 

Wax 

Cheese.... 


Eggs 

Poultry  and  game  . 
Milk  and  cream .... 
Honey 


Sponges 

Others,  n.as 

Fats  and  oils 

Butter  and  tallow 

Lard  and  grease 

Stearine,  paraffine,  dec  . 


7.727 

14,944 

1,762 

311 

91 

115 
1,645 

2,480 

2.074 

1,095 

81 

^\ 

546  ' 


2,092,920  I 


256,861 

570,039 

130 


I 


22,184,850  I 

5, 632, 962  ' 

191, 190  , 


109.800 

137,640 

1,300.000  I 

446.480  J 

1,  074, 496 

131,460 

26,631  ' 

406.000 
78.5,795  , 


Free 

...do 

9,306 

14, 712 

5.735 

69.684 


Free 

...  do 

..  do 

...do 

2.900 


Free. 


37, 480  I  IZ,  273, 840  ,        846, 481 


Germany,    6.237;    Russia.    1.47^: 
I      ports,    1.585;     Roumania,     OM. 

Italy,  427. 
'  Serria,  121.250 ;  Roumania.  108.Mt . 
,      Germany,  46,696;  RQSsia,38,&S 

Italy,  16,745. 
I  Russia,    8.154;    Germsay,  2,r:' 
I      Roumania,    1.269;    Italy.    6H 
>      ports,  262. 
1  Porta,  5,883;  Germany,  5.196;  Set 

Tia.  1,748;  Roumania.  1.48L 
,    Russis.  932;  GermauT,  561;  Boo 
mania,  181:  Serria,  h;  Italy.  44- 
Germany,  160;  ports,  63;  Beans 

mia,58;  Italy,  14. 
Germany,  53;  Italy,  22:  ports.  U 
'  (Germany,  93;  porta,  13;  Italy.  5. 
Germany,   961 ;    Roumania     :^"- 

Italy,^:  porta,  120. 

Russia,  2,M6 ;  luly.  232;  Gtrmany 

I      153,  porta.  22. 

Italy,  951,075 pieces:  Russia.  5iSl 

pieces:  (jermany,  48,414  pkrt^ 

Germany.    1,019:    Boumaafak   <t 

Bussia,  35. 
G««rmany,  38;   ports.  24;  Rouvi 

nia.  12. 
Porta,  53 ;  €k>rmany,  8. 
Ports.  199 :  Germany.  181 :  Bu«».x 
62;  Boumania,  54;  Serria.  *4. 


151 
6,070 
1.432 


136. 350  ,  6, 300     Ports,  77 :  Switxrrlaad.  28 :  (f«^ 

)  manv,  25. 

3, 035, 000  485, 600     Gennany .  4. 205 :  ports,  1, 777 ,  S«  il 

,  zerland.  89:  Italy.  10. 

730,467  "         42,9,'»7     GermauT 
ligitized 
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iLE  A.—Statemmt  shoioing  the  imporU  into  the  Empire  of  Auatria- Hungary  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1880 — Continued. 


Articles 


WHty.     „Ti?^^. 


allow,  unrendered. 


t)u*r  fats,  11.0.  s. 
lAhoil 


inloil.. 
ive  oil . 


ilm  and  cocoannt  oil . 
useedoil 


hor  oils,  n.as 

iverftges  and  eatables. . . . 


(>r  and  mead. . 
ioe  and  cider . 


luore , 

jogar 

^ad  and  hard- taok. 

mlceHl 


It-extract  and  oondenaed 
illc. 

•colate 

others,  D.o.a 

id,  bnadins,  and  tam- 
rs'  materlaL 


Torn. 
8,096 

2,145 

3,158 

48 
8,995 

3,967 
5,156 

2,662 


12,921 


k,  peat,  tiirf,  and  obar- 

aL 

td  forfael 


1,034 
3,281 

1,088 
811 

5,059 

1,879 

133 

74 
552 


2, 601, 610 


Florins. 
1,652,530 

643.410 

820.^6 

86,*000 
4,006,881 

1,507,884 
1,650,048 

1,156,794 


4,714,849 


172,640 
1,236,816 

1,186,030 
29,347 

657,722 

482,545 

400,200 

117,760 
481,789 


25,753,558 


2,196,841  ! 
46,484  I 
69,888  I 


9,004,996 
361,009 
312,245 


ber  . 


*  mineral  materials. . .  ■ 


sobaum. .... 
er  of  pearl . 


Duties 
(gold). 


Florint. 
Free 


21,447 

31,576 

4,800 
135, 120 


Free 

77,346 


41,336 


862,521 


31,445 
856,881 

268,760 
9,734 


Free 

18,787 

9,338 

25,760 
146.816 


Free. 


Free.. 
...do. 


From  what  countries  imported. 


...do. 


Germany,  1,958;  ports,  1,677;  Swit- 
serland,  28 ;  Boamania,  16 ;  Italy, 
13. 

Crermany,  1,876;  ports,  166;  Italy, 
91 ;  Switzerland,  6. 

Crermany,  2,858;  ports,  169;  Rus- 
sia, 83 ;  Boumania,  29. 

Ports,  22,  Germany,  19;  Italy,  6. 

Ports,  7.727;  Italy,  582;  Germany, 
622;  Switzerland,  61. 

Germany,  2,888;  ports,  1,065. 

Germany,  4,685;  ports,  415;  Italy, 
89;  SwitzerUind,  17. 

Germany,  1,219;  ports,  1,045;  Italy, 
286;  IMtserland,7i. 


Germany,  567;  ports,  466. 

Germany,  1,842;  ports,  612;  Bon- 
mania,  408;  Italy,  425. 

Germany,  1,028 ;  ports,  48 ;  Italy,  9. 

Ports.  200 ;  Germany,  90 ;  Switaer- 
land,  10. 

Germany,  4,287 ;  ports,  591 ;  Servja, 
75;  Switzerland,  88. 

Ports,  1,254;  Switzerland,  45;  6«r. 
many,  43 ;  Italy,  86. 

Germany,  128;  ports,  8. 

Germany,  68 ;  ports,  3. 
Germany.  419 ;  ports,  108 ;  Italy,  21 ; 
Switzerland,  3. 


Germany,  2,125,620;  ports,  61,341 
Switzerland,  8,109;  8erTia,797. 

Germany,  42,248;  ports,  4.861 
aly.  238;  Bnasia,206. 

Germany.  26,229;  Bussia,  22,251 
Boumania,  17,176;   Italy,  1,980 


103,334  I    1.989.060  '....do. 


I  Gei 


por^  1,663. 
irmmiy, 


y,    55,143; 


I 


42,437  416,991    ...do. 


'  31, 342 
7,636 
89.550  i    2.918,843   . 


1,096,980  I 
610,872  , 


...do. 
...do.. 


ports.    80.867 

Bussia,  9,349;  Boumania,  8,473 
I      Servia,  1,038. 

I  Germany,     30,001;      Switzerland 
3.961;  porta,  2,968;  Senrla,  2,836 
lUly,  1,194. 
Germany,    27,063;     ports,    8,914; 
Switzerland,  229;  Italy,  62. 


! 

t  umers'  materials  . . .  | 

1 1  ;;m  and  cbemicals . . . . ! 

iocs  and  perfumery..' 

> I 

H  and  their  bulls i 

ctjlora  and  dyewoods. 


54 

275 
1.506 


1,635.000 

824,700 

2, 710, 620 


18. 263  I    3.  872, 740 


170, 750  ,  26. 042,  856       3,  282, 445 


Germany,  7.557 ;  Trieste,  66;  Swlt- 
I      zerland,  13. 

.do !  Germany,  78, 150 ;  ports, 7,004 ;  Swit- 

'      zerland,  4,122;  Italy,  4,898. 

. .  .do Germany,'  53 ;  Trieste,  1. 

. .  .do I  Trieste,  269 ;  Germany,  5 ;  Italy,  1. 

. .  do >  Trieste,  554 ;    Germany,  918 ;    Fi. 

I      ume,  17 ;  Italy,  16. 
. .  .do '  German V,  8,931 ;  ports.  2,695 ;  Ron- 
mania,  1,241;  Italy,  220. 


211 

727 

11,951 


['uin.  refined !    102,074 


il  oila  and  tar 

turpentine, asphalt . 


13, 740  ,  Germany,  103 ;  ports.  94 ;  Italy,  11. 

Free Germany,  4 12 ;  ports,  298 ;  Italy,  16. 

...do I  Trieste,    11.870;    Italy,    68;    Ger- 

I  many,  6 ;  Servia,  6. 

19, 658  I    8, 926, 992  ,         68, 637  i  Germany.  10.493;  ports,  5,784 ;  Ser- 
'  '      Tia,  1,035;  Boumania,  772 ;  Italy. 

,      463. 
9.525,104      3,089,223     Germany,    57.417;    ports,   43,540; 
I      Italy.  1,001 :  Boumania,  818;  Swit- 
I      zerland,  106. 
106,811  I  Germany,  5,385;  Boumania,  6,887; 
I      ports,  68;  Italy,  10. 
4,034  I  Germany,    77.797;    ports,    50,581; 
Boumania,  7,766;  Italy,  1,155. 


12,471 

22,758 


742,390 
5.451,000 
2, 509, 626  . 

'  I 

,i 

729,379  I 
3,758,365  | 


materials    and  ,    141,622  |142,118,281  ,    1,760,568  { 

I      69,645  I  42,736.251  !  3, 065  I  Germany,    35.955;    ports,    82,758; 

1  ,  I  I      IU.y.««,8.....r,™d.«^QQg|^ 
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Table  A. — Statement  showing  the  impcrt$  into  ihe  Empire  of  Atutnu-Hungarg  for  tkt 
year  ending  December  31,  1880— Contiuued. 


Articles. 


Qoantltyj    J^^^_ 


Dudes 
(Rold). 


From  vbst  countries  imporlcd. 


Flax,  hemp,  and  Jnte. 

Wool , 

811k 

Cotton  yarn 

Linen  yam 

Woolen  yam 


'X.  Textiles,  dothinfc,  and  mil- 
linery. 
Cotton  fsbrics 


Linen  goods  . . 
Woolen  goods. 


Silk  goods 

Clotmng  and  millinery. 


XL  Bristles,  bark,  fiber,  and 
paper  goods. 
Brashes  and  sievep 


Hats  and  brooms . 

Paper  and  paper  wares 

XIL  Gutta-percha,  leather 
goods,  and  furs. 

Gutta-percha  goods 

Oilolotn  goods 

Leather 


Leather  goods . 
Furs 


XIIL  Wood,  bone,  glass,  stone, 
and  clay  goods. 
Wooden  and  bone  wares. . . 

Glass  and  glassware 


Stoneware 

Pottery 

XIV.  Metals  and  hard  ware  .'..V 

Iron,  raw  and  scrap 

Other  iron  and  ateel 

Iron  and  steel  wares — 


lietala,  not  precious . 
Hardware 


Xy.  Vehicles  of    transporta- 
tion, number. 
Wagons  and  sleighs. .  .Ko. 


•I 


Ships. 


.do.. 


XVI.  Instmments,  machinery, 
and  fancy  articles. 
Chlrurgicaland  musical  in- 
struments. 


Tons,    I    Floriru. 
82,223     12,521,827 


19,699 
1,828 

11,521 
8.530 
3,676 


11.775 


1,281 

6,602 
3,810 

350 


36,  572, 510 
15,509.930 
17,896,096 
3,099,25'^ 
13, 692. 105 


56,947.685 


6, 645, 718 

4, 156, 515 
21, 043, 015 

16, 214, 600 
8,887,837 


8.C 


207 
1,150 
6.679 


9.084 


752 

223 

7,352 


419 


78,660 


16.004 
4,426 
10,478 
47,652 


115,904 


77,133 
11,187 
9,858 

16,894 


487 


6,062,114 


421. 640 
2,575.760 
3. 064, 714 


26,922,230 


3,531,712 

576. 810 

17, 271. 195 

2. 199. 650 

3,342,872 


17. 062, 821 


7,301,665 
1, 718, 804 
6,156,821 
1,886,031 


FUnint. 
Free 


...do 

42,020 
1, 375, 854 

65,677 
274,452 


3,856,577  I 


Germany,    17,816:   Knssia,  9.570; 

porta,  4,221 :  Italy,  611. 
Germany.   12.427;    Russia.  S,750; 

Roumania,  2,851 ;  ports,  411 
Italv,  704;  Germany.  445;  poiU. 

162 ;  Switserhud,  15. 
Germany,  10,747 ;  Switxeriaad,  HSH : 

ports.  288. 
Germany,  8,360;  Italy,  96;  ports, 

43;  Russia,  21;  Switserlaod,  10. 
Germany,  3,672 ;  ports,  2 ;  SwiUrr- 

land.  2. 


800. 428  I  Germany,  1,110 ;  porta,  116:  Svit 

serland,  40. 
224, 825     Germany,  5,875 ;  ports.  51 ;  Italv.  25. 
1,844,074     Germany,  8.166;  ports,  96;  ftsl?, 

18;  8erTla.l2:  Rnasia.  9. 
746,300     Germany,  828;  Italy,  16;  port*.  4. 
240, 950     German  V,  213 ;  ports,  12 :  SerrU.  1 


161,615  , 


7.648 

16,921 

137,046 


809,373 


!  Gerraanv.  115;  Italy.  54;  ports,  36. 
I  lUly,  566 ;  Gemiany,  490 :  portiL  ISl 
I  Germany,  5,810;  ports.  459;  Italy 
'      377. 


90,241 
22,236 


I  Germany,  746;  Italy.  2;  port*.  2. 
,  Germany,  218 ;  porta,  5. 
614,758     Germany,  6,045;  porta.  941:  Italy. 
'      173 :  Roumania,  95 ;  Russia.  6K. 

Germany,  310:  ports,  17;  Swituz- 
;      land,  4 ;  Italy,  3. 
-  Germany,  388;  Roumania,  18;  Biw- 
•      sia,  6. 


68,124 
13,014  ! 


391,697  ' 


113,190 
169,594 
27,861 
81,052 


20, 532, 035  |  1, 397, 016  | 


2,815,351 
1.622,025 
7.206,508 

7, 242, 151 
1,746,000  I 


385,663 
824,694 
501,957 

74.349 
110.353 


192,440 


10, 160  I 


419  , 


68  I 


100,775      8,968 
91,665      1.172 


26.338  I  24,330.568     970.454 


255  .  1.  073. 250 


19,520 

Haoh^ery 25,833*10,896,002  756,596 

Fancy  articles 250  ;  12,361.316  194,838 


XVII.  Salt,  chemicals,  drugs, 
dyes,  and  explosives. 


80,  214  I  13,  970, 134 


790,557 


Germany.    10^568:     porta,    *J«9 

Italy,  675 ;  Roumania,  83^ 
Germany,  8,828;  ports,  498:  Italy 

62 :  Switterland,  36. 
Germany,  7.866;  ports,  735;  Italy. 

2,162;  Switseriand,  10R. 
Germany,    35,780;     ports.    9.36. 

Italy,  1,951 ;  Switseriand.  447. 

'  Germany,  73.882;  ports.  1,889:  Km- 
,      mania,  1.098;  SwitMriand,  101. 

Germany,  10.412 :  ports,  575:  Swiu- 

I    eriand,  127;  Italy,  IL 

Germany,  9,284;  porta,  405:  Switi- 

er]an4,  133;  Italy,  56;   Rs«i» 

nia,  19. 

Germany,  16,104;  ports,  572;  Stt 

Tia,  102 ;  Roomania.  84. 
Germany,  823;   porta,  30;  1^1^ 
19;  Russia,?. 

Germany,    272;     Roumsnis.   .**; 
porta.    S8;    Italy,    28;  SwiUer 
;      land,  19. 
Germany,  1,522  tons  bardea :  i^r- 
Tia,  4KI  tons  bnrdeo. 

Germany.  238;  porta,  10;  Itslr.  5; 

Switxerland,  2.  .    . 

Germany.     24,158;     SirtlMrtsa^- 

1.124;  porta.  417;  Rasflia.57. 
Germany.  2S0;  ports,  4;  Italy,  J 

Switseriand,  1. 
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Table  A. — Statement  showing  ike  imports  into  the  Empire  of  Austria- Hungary  for 
year  ending  December  31,  1880 — Continued. 


the 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Salt 

Chemicals 

Medicines  and  dyes,  pre- 
pared. 

Candles 

Soap 


Matches  and  explosives. . . . 

XVIIL  Objects  of  art  and  lit- 
erature. 
Books  and  newspapers 


Ton». 
30,144 
47,186 

6.S96 

106 
1.46L 

851 


3,148 


fnsraTings,  maps,  and  mu- 
Paintinfi^  and  statuary ... 


2,594 
345 


XIX.  Refuse !      40,600 


Total  of  merchandise 4, 506, 080 

Total  of  precious  metals  ...  133 


Value 
(silrer). 


Florint. 
301,673 
6,046,556 


6,504.130  •        406,062 


Duties 
(gold). 


Florint.    i 

100  I 

314,352  ' 


204.150 
460,387 

450.238 


16, 235, 070 


15.0R8 
36,783 

17,763 


Free. 


8,626,480  I  Free.. 

3.007,300  !....do  . 

I 
3,701,200  |....do. 


From  what  countries  imported. 


(terroany,  16,845 ;  ports,  13,200. 
Germany,    35,818;     ports,    0,155; 

Italy,  1,552 ;  Switzerland,  527. 
Germany,  5,061;  ports.  210;  Swits- 

erUnd,  130;  Italy.  62. 
Germany,  80:  ports,  87 ;  Italy,  16. 
Ports,  650;  Germany,  555;  Italy. 

170;  BwiUerland,  to. 
lermany,  677;  p< 

12;  Switzerland 


Germany,  677;  ports.  154; 


Italy. 


3,006.144     Free. 


613,461.260  I  26,060,625  I 
32,108,580  I  Free I 


Germany.  2,404 ;  Russia.  40 ;  ports. 

82;  Italy,  18. 
Germany,  237 ;  ports.  7 ;  Italy,  1. 

Germany.  142;   ports,  50;   luly. 

12;  Russia,  4. 
Germany,    22.122;    ports.    12,770; 

Roumania,  1,517;  Russia,  1,266; 

Servia,    762;    Switserland,   564; 

Italy,  400. 


Grand  totals  for  1880 {4,505,222  '645,650,858  I  26,060.625 


Total  merchandise  in  1880. .  l4, 505, 060  613, 461, 260  <  26, 060, 626 
Total  merchandise  in  1870. .  4, 128. 804  556, 574, 005  i  20, 842. 116 
Amount  in  United  States   252,103,028*'  12,578,504» 

cariency  in  1880. 
Amoutt  in  United  States  1 230.588,648*1  10,056,321t 

currency  in  1870.  I  i 


*  The  average  value  of  the  paper  or  silver  florin  of  Austria  was  equal  to  4l.ll  cents  in  1880,  and 
41.43  rente  In  1870. 
f  The  value  of  the  Atistro-Hungarian  gold  florin  Is  equal  to  48^  cente  United  States  currency. 

Table  B. — Statement  showing  the  exports  from  the  Empire  of  Austi*ia-Hungary  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1880. 


Articles. 


,Q-«t>'  m'^^l 


I.  Colonial  wares  and  tropical  ftnito . 
Cocoa  and  ooflTee 


Tons.         FUmnt. 
248. 086     58. 658, 736 


Spices  . 
IWts  . 


I 


216  I 

43 

541 


Te« I  5 

Sugar,  raw I  162,006 

Sugar,  refined 71.238 

Sirup I  13,807 

II.  Tohacco I  T^iis 

Tohaooo  leaf 5,727 

Tobaoco  fabrics I  1,458 


III.  Garden  and  field  produce 1,040.605 


Wheat I    201,550 

Rye 64,218 

Barley 223,175 


73.002 

43,100 
101. 773 

15.500 
35, 141, 074 

22,582.382 

605, 015 


7. 820,  G08 


1,480.008 
5, 831, 600 


Countries  to  which  or  through  which 
exported. 


138.540, 088 
26,202.644  j 
6, 003, 446 
22,875. 306 


Germany,  85;  porta,  70;  Roumania,  85; 

Servia,  8. 
Servia,  21;  Germanvt  17;  Roumania,  3. 
Germany,  873:   Italy,  72;    porta.  51; 

Russia.  34;  Konmania,  6. 
Roumania,  4 ;  porta.  1. 
Germany,  140,«5;  Italy,  13,431;  porta. 

264. 
Ports,  42,360;  Germany,  10,077;  Italy. 

8,078;  Roumania,  6.646. 
Germany,  13.338;  porta,  484;  Italy,  65; 

Roumania,  11. 


Italy,  2,686;   Germany,    1,726;    ports, 

1,057;  Roumania,  26. 
Porte,  1,304;  Germany.  64. 


Germany.  103,636;  porte,  5,815;  Italy, 

1,117;  Russia,  332. 
Germasy,  63,672;   porta.  274;   Russia. 

186. 
Germany,  218,688:  porta,  1,024;  Italy. 

1,730;  Servia,  501;  Russia,  300. 
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Table  J^ — Statement  showing  the  exports  from  tht  Empire  of  Auetria'HHngarjf  for  tkt 
year  ending  December  31,  1880 — ContiDued. 


Articles. 


Quantity.! 


Malt. 
Oato. 
Com. 


Valae 

(sUvcr). 


Other  fcrain 

Peaa  aod  beans  . 


Rice 

Flour,  shorts,  and  bran  . 


Fruits 

Oilseeds 

CIoTer  seed 

Hops 

All  others 

IV.  Animals  and  their  product* 

Piah  and  water  animals 

Slaughter  animals head.. 

Draught  animals do 

Poultiy  and  game pieces . . 

Other  animals number.. 

Skins  and  hides,  raw 

Feathers  and  hairs 

Meat 


Tone. 
05»8(C 

71,105 

52,037 

6,972 
47,400 

121 
133.141 

45.  M8 

47.400 

0,648 

3,071 

75,044 


Sausages., 
Wax 


Sponges.. 
Chee 


heese. 

Rffg» 

Milk  and  cream 

Honey 

All  others 

Y.  Fate  and  oils 

Butter  and  lard 

Stearine,  paraffine,  dtc  ... 

Tallow  (animal) 

Other  fat« 

Olive  and  palm  oil 

Rape  and  linseed  oil 

Other  oils 

TT.  Beverages  audeatobles. 

Beer 

Vinegar 

Liquors 


106,440 


2,104 

743,348 

88,804 

,239,258 

28,927 

6,663 

3,836 

1.485 

152 
224 

.      12 
973 

27,263 

897 

503 


21.436 


Florint. 
0,553.644 

5,155.083 

4,298,052 

721.693 
6,687,274 

16,884 
24,570,738 

4,7Sei,829 

5,716.011 

4,968,668 

5,527,620 

5,665,507 


Countries  to  which  or  through  which 
exported. 


81,996.749 


Germany,  64,039;   It«ly,  1,020;  porti. 

654:  Switserland.  124. 
Germ»ny.  62,638;   porta,  4,960:  Italy, 

3,016;  Bussia,  1,104. 
Germany,  32,760;  Italy.  6,348;  poiti, 

5,856;  Senria,  fL14A. 
Germany,  8.307;  Russi*.  432. 
Germany.  87.139;  porta,  7,267;  Italy, 

2.110 ;  BnssiJK  480;  BonmiMiia,  289. 
Itidy,  84;  Germany,  24. 
Ports,  72.826:  Germanv.  54,199;  Boa- 

mania,  2,776;  Italy,  1.49L 
Germany,  37,961 ;  ports,  5,553;  Buwia. 

1,6921 
Germany.  45,636;   porta.  576;  Rnasit, 

535 ;  t^taly,  501. 
Germany,  9,482;  Buasia,  87;  Swltzer- 

Und,  71. 
Germany,  2,942:  Russia,  68;  Bomnasia. 

19;  8ervi*,19. 
Porta,  33.306;  Germany,  30.tt3:  Switi- 

erland,  5,311;  Roumania,  2,5091 


1,396,271 

35,840,015 

13,042.966 

1.635,778 

207,512 

12,093,995 

9,025,856 

906^110 

151,600 
302,670 

85,400 
588,800 

5, 452, 560 
107,686 
213,408 

1, 051, 220 


12,926,218 


Ports.  1.464;   Germany,  362;   Bassia 

151;  Itely,  60. 
Germany  J64.176;  ports.  61,444 :  Ital.v 

31,675;  Roumania,  59,672. 
Germany.  R026;  Italy,  11,964;  Bossis. 

5,344 :  BouBMUiia,  8,515. 
Germany.  929,003;  porta,  395,670;  Ser 

Th^  6,400;  Switseriand.  5,994. 
Germany,  22.101;  Boaaln,  466;  Italy. 

408. 
Germany.   5,102;  porta,    548;  Busui 

369;  Italy.  850;  Serrisk  164. 
Germany,  3,768;  porte,  83;  Bossia.  2t; 

Italy,!. 
Porta.  1.174;  Oennnny,  287;   Swttarr- 

land,  15;  Italy,  & 
Ports,  68;  RoumAnia.44;  Germany,  S!. 
Germany,  127;  Rnsaia.  36;  ports,  M. 

Roumania.  21 ;  Italy,  10. 
Roumania,  5:  Germany,  5;  ports,  1 
Italy,  464;  Genn*ny,  311;  ports,  :». 

Roumania,  77. 
Germany,  26,726:  porta.  426;  Italy,  tl 

Switseriand,  ll 
Ports,  801;  Germany,  89;  Boomania. 
,      4;Servi»,8. 

I  Germany,  432;  Italy,  118;  potts.  3! 
I      Russia  7;  Switxerbuid,  3. 
Germany,  53" 

Russia,  2. 


Italy,  104;  ports.  S. 


7,595 

6,683,395 

6,886 

4.359,655 

959 

422,004 

834 

314.259 

1,463 

801,295 

2,935 

908,853  1 

764 

346.757  ' 

142,911 

26,484,800 

30,686 

3,885,069 

105 

9,324 

20,466 

6,676,722 

Germany,  6,656;  porta,  613;  Italy.  174 

Switseriand,  107. 
Germany,  4,278;  Bnsala,  1,936;  port*. 

320;  Roumania,  240. 
Germany.  417;  ports,  407;  Itnly.  103 

Russia,  23. 
Germany,  509;  porta,  197;  Ronmaaia 

56;  Russia,  31. 
Germany,  717;  porta.  566:  Serria,  74. 

Russia.  63;  Roamanla,  30. 
Germany,  2,346;  Bonmsnia.  284;  poiU 
,      190;  Italy,  74. 
I  Germany,  484 ;  Boumania,  180 ;  port*,  44. 


!  Germany.  14,513;   porta,  6,081:  Itel}. 

6,976;  Boumania,  970. 
Ports,  34;  Boumania,  27;  Serrte.  S: 

Germany,  12. 
Ports,  9^215;   Italy,  5.256:    Germaar 

5,089;  Boumania,  812. 
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Taule  B.— Statement  ehotcing  the  exports  from  the  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary  for  ike 
year  ending  December  31, 1880— Continued. 


Articles. 


I 


Wine  and  cider 

Bread  and  bard-tack . 
Other  eatablea 


Quantity. 


ToiM. 
90,584 

514 
550 


VII.  ruel,  bnUding  and  turners'  ma- 5, 999, 018 
terial,  and  minerals. 


Value 
(silver). 


FloHnt, 
15,539,957 

66,820 
306.008 


67, 463, 839 


Wood ,1,745,884  1  44,778,427 

Coal  and  turf 8,737,663 

Turners'  and  carvers'  material,  n.  2, 985 
as. 

Iron  ore ^ 50,811 

Cement -J  82,280 

Stone I    270,472 


Other  minerala 

VIII.  Drugs  and  chemicals . , 


Medicines  and  perfumery . 
I>yes  and  tanning  stuffs  . . 


Gums,  tar,  and  mineral  oils 

IX.  Weaving  materials  and  yams . . . 

Cotton 

Cotton  yam 

Flax,  hemp,  sea-grass 

Linen  thread 

Wool 

Woolen  yam 

SUk 

X.  Textilea,  clothing,  and  millinery . 

Cotton  fabrics 

Linen  goods 


158,913 


Countries  to  which  or  through  which 
exported. 


Qermany,  57,284;  ports,  24,193;  Italy, 

5,509 ;  Bussia,  1.146. 
Grermany,  255 ;  ports,  204 ;  Russia,  30. 
Oermany,  117;  ports,  93;  Russia,  25. 


Germany,  788,889;  ports.  453,150;  Italy, 
238,342;  Roumania,  149,486. 
12,408,779     Germany,  3,445,758;    Russia,    136,416; 
ports,  102,929:  lUly,  44,609. 
905,054     3ermany,  2,501;  ports,  437;  lUly,  31; 

Russia,  19. 
812,973     Germany,  50,809. 
1,129,789     Germany.  28,554;  ports,  1.881;   Italy, 

I      1,374 :  Roumania,  217. 
2,178,717  I  Germany,  147,826;  ports,  78,674;  Italy, 

36,903;  Russia,  3,842. 
5,250,100     Germany,  110,209;  ports,  27,682;  Rou- 
mania,. 8, 168;  Russia,  7,440. 


47, 168  I    4, 513, 646 


139 

88, 919  I 

8,105 


703, 500     Qermany,  81 ;  Roumania,  21 ;  ports,  19. 
2,713,459  '  Germany.  34,602;    ports,  1,812;   lUly. 

I,32i2 ;  Russia,  742 ;  Roumania,  305. 
1,096,687     Germany,  5,385;  ports.  1,247;  Russia, 

621 ;  It*ly,  471 ;  Roumania,  306. 


35,630  I  51,264,900 


5,976      3,071,406     Germany,  2,331;   Russia,  2,681;  lUly, 
I      410 ;  Servia,  248. 
562         857, 170     Ronmanis,  179 ;  poi-ts.  111 ;  Russia,  89 ; 
'      Servia,  85 ;  Germany,  62. 
6, 668      2, 971, 186  I  Germany.  6.218 ;  ports,  256 ;  Servia,  86 ; 

I      Italy,  57;  Roumania,  37. 
7,602      6.949,478     Germany,  7,150;  Italy,  426;  ports,  37; 

Russia,  31 ;  Roumania,  26. 
12,407     26,483,240  ,  Germany,  11,564;   Russia,  337;   Italy, 

265;  ports,  237. 
1, 815      4, 301, 415     Germany.  972 ;  Russia,  254 ;  Roumania, 

42;  ports.  34. 
1,010      6.631,005  I  Italy,  736;  Germany,  202;  Russia,  48; 
===  -      ports,  21. 

14,077  :  55,522,160  I 


2,877  I    7,353,372     Germany,  995;  Roumania.  815;  Servia, 

I  424;  Italy.  272;  ports,  239. 

5,814  ■  11,118,973  '  Germsny.     1,928;     Roumania,     1,P08; 
I  ports.  675;  Servia,  399;  Russia,  317. 

Woolen  goods 4,968  I  24,400,845  •  Ports,  1,989  ; Roumania,  922;  Germany, 

I  I  755;  Servia,  282:  Italy,  253. 

Silk  goods '  162  I    2,56.3,200  '  Germany,  98:  Italy. 23;  ports,  20;  Rou- 

I  mania,  14;  Russia,  5. 

Clothing  and  millinery |        1, 356     10. 085, 770     Roumania,  665 ;  Russia,  297 ;  ports,  245 ; 

'  :  —      Germany.  117. 

XI.   Bristles,  bark,  fiber  and  paper        24,041  I    8,753,23*2 

goods.  !— • 

Brushes  and  sieves 150  j       321,090     Ports,  81;  Servia,  36;    Roumania,  27; 

Germany.  11. 

Mata  and  brooms 334  ,       664,015     Germany,  184;  Servia,  80;  Russia.  37; 

ports,  18. 


Paper  and  paper  wares 23,548  I 


XII.  Gutta-percha,  leather  goods,  and  ; 
ftirs. 
Gntta>percha  goods 


7,  767. 527     Germany,  10,.T78 ;  ports.  7,471 ;  Rouma- 
nia,  2,728;  Italy,  1,587. 


Oilcloth  goods  . 

Leather 

Leather  goods  . 
yurs 


XIII.  Wood.   bone.   glasA.  stone  and 
clay  goodH. 


3,108  !  18,608,050 

158  700, 145     Germany,  61;  Roumania,  47;  Italy,  17; 

ports,  16:  Russia,  10. 
36  i         42.960     Pons.    17;    Roumania,   8;    Servia.    6; 
I  Germany,  2. 

1, 012      3, 323, 235     Oerroauy,  375 :  Roumania,  214 ;  Servia, 

166 ;  port*.  157. 
1,782     14,022,030  I  Germany,  704;  Roumania,  675;   ]K>rts, 
208 ;  Itassia,  112. 
120  ,       519,680     Germany.  72;  Roumania,  26;   Russia, 
17 ;  Italy.  3. 


113,042     42,319.501 
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Table  B. — Siaiement  showing  the  exports  from  the  Empire  of  Atutria-BtiHgarjf  jvr  ike 
year  ending  December  31,  li:^ — C(»ntiuiied. 


Articles. 

Wooden  and  bone  wsaw. 

(rIaM  und  gUMware 

Stoneware 

Tottery , 

XIV.  Metala  and  hardware. . 

Iron  and  ateel 

Rails 

Iron  and  steel  wares 

Metals,  not  precious 

Metal  wares 


Qu«,tlty.     ,j;f^°«. 


Tons.     I    Fhrint. 
33, 836  I  10, 007, 100 

31,107  ,  18,052,317 


I 
11,208 

36,  891 


2, 690,570 
2,560,604 


08,323  j  20,303,586 


47, 103  4, 100, 870 

I 

25,817  ,  3,065,852 

20,528  '  18,857,060 

3,470  I  2,318,034 

1,306  I  2,460,470 


XV.  Vehicles  for  transportation ,      35,818 


Wagons  and  sleighs number.  .1       3, 41 6 

Ships do....        2,602 


5,076,745 


1.133,530 
4, 845, 215 


Countries  to  which  or  through  which 
exported. 


XVI.  Instruments,     machinery,    and 
fancy  articles. 
Chirngical  and  musioal  Instruments! 


15,020 


41. 827, 482 


Germany,  14,371 ;  ports.  10,430:  Bonin« 

nia,  3,430:  Russia,  2,786. 
Germany,  20,025;  porti,  3.907;  SMitb*- 

nia,  2,430;  Italy,  1,755. 
Ports,  5,658;  Germany,  3,871;  BaMii. 

024 ;  Roumania,  480. 
Germany,    22,766;     Roumania,   S.006; 

Russia,  2,300;  ports,  1,76(1 


Ports,  16,042;  Russia,  13,773:  GeniiaDT. 

6.066;  Italy,  5,257. 
Italy,  11.013;  ports,  8,229;  Roanuuiii. 

8.493 ;  Russia,  2,080. 
Ports,  6,001 ;  RoumaniA,  5,326:  RnMU. 

4.448;  Germany,  2.467. 
Germany,  1,060;  ports,  608;  Italj,  59; 

Roumania.  130;  Servia,  64. 
Geraany,  563;  ports,  318;  Rouinaiii:), 

100;  Russia,  146;  Italy,  125. 


Roumania,  2,074;  Russia,  628;  Ger- 
many, 377 ;  Serria.  272. 

Russia,  86,780  tons  burden :  G^rmisy, 
80,550  tons  burden ;  Roumanis.  <.^4» 
tons  burden. 


407  I    2,704.185  ,  Germany,  104;  porta,  61;  Sooistiiia. 
,  54;  Russia,  51;  Italy  2& 

Machinery 11,701  ;    4,520,078  !  Russia,  5,861;  Germany,  3.629;  S<hi 

mania.  1,307;  ports,  445. 
2,921     34,504,160     Germany,  1,449;  Roumania,  439:  Kd»^ 
1 ,j^  34^.  p^rts,  341. 


Fancy  articles . 


I 


XVH.  Salt,    chemicals,  drugs,  dyes, 
and  explosives. 


60,015  '  14,884,048 


Salt '      28,835  I 


Chemicals 

MediciDCs  and  dyes,  prepared 

Candles 

Soap 

Matches  and  explosives 

XVin.  Objects  of  art  and  literature  . 

Books  and  newspapers,  maps,  and  j       1, 033 

music. 
Paintings,  engrayings,  and  statu-  262 

ary.  ==== 

XIX.  Refuse I      84,802 


20,234  I 

4,002  I 

458 

406 

5,000 


1,295 


Total  of  merchandise 18,116,067 

Total  of  precious  metals  |  265 


545,024 

6, 007, 573  , 

4,404,021  I 

300,063  ' 

183,044  I 

2,384,423  I 


0.436,870 


3,771,100 
5, 665, 270 


5,005,750 


675, 004, 438 
22.537,376 


Grand  total  for  1880 8, 117, 232  .698, 581,814 


Total  merchandise  exported  in  1880 .  8, 116, 067  |675, 004, 438 
Total  merchandise  exported  in  1870.  7, 600, 241  1684, 018, 547 


Russia,  18,278;  Senria,  0,389;  Moot^ne- 

gro,  1,124. 
Germany.  21,469;  Ruasia,  2,095;  ports, 

2,010;  RonmaniA,  1,882. 
Germany,  2,048;  RussiA,  tl72;  Ron 

mAnia,  668;  ports,  527;  Serria,  366. 
RonmanlA,  207;  SerrlA,  96;  ports,  7S: 

Germany,  68. 
RoumaniA,  132 ;  ports,  ISO;  SerriA,  120: 

Geraumy,  77. 
Porta,  1,036;  Germany,  1,69S;  Koeoia 

nia^988;  RussJa,  345. 


Germany,  780;  Russia,  110;  SiraiiisBia. 

59;  porto,  52. 
Germany,  187;  Roseia,  39;  portm  13; 

Roumania,  12. 


Germany.  71.809:  Itt 
4,635;  Russia,  181; 


ly,   8,460;  iwrtf, 
Switzeriaad,  8Qi 


Florins  at  the  rate  of  41.11  cents,  equal 

to  $277,901,318. 
Florins  at  the  rate  of  41.43  cents,  eqosl 
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Tadle  C. — Statement  showing  the  valw.  0}  declared  exports  from  the  consular  districts  of 
Austria-Hungary  (agencies  included)  to  the  Unittd  States  of  America  during  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  IdHl. 


Articles. 


Badapetth.  '      Pmgno. 


Trleftte. 


VieunA. 


Total. 


„l 


Bed  feathers.. 

Books 

Battoos. 


Cloth  SDd  wooteD  goods 
sha 


$2. 440  73  ^ 
'ia2.'2ft5'i8 
***i,"03i'77 


119  72 


Dress  goods  and  shawls 

Dnixs  and  ohemicala  — 

Faooy  goods  and  jewelry 

Fraitidried 

Fnmiture 

Glassware 

Olores 

Gam 

Hair,  human 

Hops 

Iron  and  steel 

Insect  powder 

Leather,  skins,  and  fnrs  . 

Lentils 

Linen  and  cotton  goods  . . 

Machiner>-  

Mineral  watei         

Hosical  instruments 

OUs 

Pipes  and  pipe  fl  xtnres I , 

Porcelain  and  pottery < 170,197  58 

Rags 

SeJds 

Silks  snd  TeWets 
Sponges 


f  12, 684  SO 
4, 935  43 
54, 282  01 
72,445  44 


•I 


2. 083  01 
4i,  891  44 


$352  47 

I      828,998  80 

'       178,539  85 

---     9,360  24 

11.162  00        $51,65149  1      210,186  97 

20,84026    1      329,83024 

6,625  36        800,813  47  L 

2,915  32    .#      27,436  56 

1,405,982  90  '    4,458  22 

6,566  67 '   73,230  33 

230.653  83  ' 

21,685  83  ; 

14,322  34 

48,077  71 

89,40406, 

48, 767  56    14, 852  51  ,   168, 665  68 

'        17,631  53 

15,203  76    U8,665  60 


10,412  95 
6, 495  73 


49,852  80 


Spong 

Toys  and  chipped  goods  . 
we,  beer,  and  liquor. . . 


Wool 
Hiaoellaneoas 


ToUl  in  United  States  gold 
Total  for  preceding  year. . . 


InoToase. 
Decrease. 


14^864  80 
72i 


185,696  86 
805, 890  17 


120. 193  31 


5.804  81 
00,925  93 


95.853  13 


288,170  54 
6,633  16 


20.262  63  , 
42,086  70 


27.418  78 


83,872  37 


9,399  \ 


91,  426  60 
155,  512  97 


12,355  50 
17!  395' 12 


1,956,208  88 
1,686,352  52 


1. 707, 317  83  2,  783. 700  02 
2, 308, 464  23  ,  3. 005, 789  62 


860,941  36 


601, 146  00  I   222, 080  60 


$12, 684  59 
5,287  90 

88:^.  280  81 

245, 985  20 
9.  ZW  24 

275,431  28 

350,  670  50 

1, 019, 604  01 

30, 351  88 

1,411,470  80 

78. 706  00 

230,653  82 
21,  805  05 
J  4, 322  34 
48,  (177  71 
80.404  06 

227,  -.'85  75 
17.631  53 

463,961  36 
2,083  01 
53.304  89 

102, 278  86 
40, 8.'>2  80 

283, 170  64 

175, 830  74 
5.804  81 
00,025  93 
83.872  87 
27. 418  78 
20.262  63 
60,307  00 
01. 426  60 

182.314  53 


6, 033, 017  00 
7,306,496  54 


673,479  45 


The  aTcrage  valne  of  the  Austrian  paper  florin  during  the  year  was  41  ^'g  cents. 

Table  D. -^Statement  showing  the  nationality ^  number,  and  tonnage  of  sea^going  vessels 
entered  at  and  cleared  from  tke  ports  of  Austria  during  the  year  1879. 


Nationality. 


Sailing  vessels.  Steamei-K.  Total. 

No.     I   Tonnage.  >    Ko.        Tonnage.  '    No.        Tonnage. 


Anstro- Hungarian 22,546  ; 

Belgian 

BritUh  

I>anish  

Geman 

French 

Greek 

Italian 

Dutch 

A  merican  (United  Sutes) 

Rn]«.^isn 

SftDiint        

Swedish- Norwegian 

TiirkiHh 


Totals  in  1870 
Totals  in  1 878 


25] 
5  ! 
54 
6 
732 
7. 515  I 
14  ' 
6 
6 
7 
53 
247 


662, 747  ,  17, 031  1    4, 068, 751     39, 577 


31,216 
34.992 


5,805 

063 

22,144  ; 

1,979  I 

64,995 

297,  217 

2,884 

3,647 

2,443 

009 

21, 17« 

10, 070 


4 
188 

4,738 
185, 191 

2 

1 

2,302 
306 

252 

128, 5U  1 

10 

6,568 

19,577  ■ 

4,731.498 

4  1 

4,738 

213  , 

190,099 

5 

963 

56 

24. 446 

7 

2,285 

732 

64.995 

7,767 

426,761 

14  < 

2,884 

6 

3,647 

6 

2.448 

7 

909 

63 

26.744 

247 

10.070 

1,097.879  '  17,488  I    4.305.403     48,704 
1,037,517  .  15,040       3,954,305     50,032 


5.498.282 
4. 001, 822 
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Table  D. — Statement  $homfig  the  nationality,  number,  ^c. — Continued. 


DSrABTlBlW. 


Xatiunality. 


I     Sailing  Te8»«U. 


Steamers. 


Totil. 


No.        Tounagi'.        No.        Toniia}:i*.        Xa       TaBna^ce. 


Austro-Htiiiearian |  22, 448 

Belgian 


BiitiDh 

Danish 

German 

French 

Greek 

Italian 

Dutch 

American  ( Hnited  States)  . 

Russian 

Samiot 

SwediHhXurwegian 

Tnrkish 


Totals  in  1870. 
Totals  in  1878. 


28 

6  ■ 

43 

5 

710  , 

7,474  ' 

17  , 

3 

7 

6  ' 
53 
251 


665.327  17.035       4,074.427     39.483  4.739.7S« 

4               4,738  4  4.  :3m 

<1,7B.'>  IPO           188,992  218  i9l.:57 

1.162      8  1,154 

W.-STH  2              2.302  ,  45  2»J.«H) 

1.810  ;            1                  307  6  2.117 

03,993 ,  710  Q.Sn 

289.817  250           127.490  7.724  417.31$ 

3.301 '  17  3,»1 

1.638  ' 3  l.©8 

2,540  1                  216  '  »  tr^ 

956    6  «« 

21.100  10              5,665  '  S3  21. 7» 

11,384    251  U.fe* 


81, 051 
35,084 


1.088,251  , 
1, 044, 666 


17,403 
15,050 


4,402.106 
3.963,853 


48,544 

50,134 


S.4».4i: 
4,M8.019 


Tadlk  K. — Statement  9howtng  ike  nat'tonalitjf,  number,  and  tonnage  of  iea-going  rewWt 
arrived  at  and  cleared  from  the  port  of  Tiieate  during  the  year  1880. 


Nationality. 


Sailing  veaseb. 
I    No.       Tonnage. 


Steamers. 


Total 


No.     '  Tonnage. 


Now 


Anstro-Hungarian. 8,493  J 

American  (United  States) 7 

Belgian , 

Danish , 

French 

German  

Greek 

Britiah 

Italian 

Dutch 

Turkish 

Russian 

Samiot 

Swedish^Norwegian 

Totals  inl880 1    6,660  ' 

Totalsinl879 6,288  , 


170,382 
6,030 


2,384 

368 

12,053 

16,748 

6,776 

81,674 

2,355 

2,249 

825 

340 

20,786 


321.865 
844.970 


!                     1 

1,243  j       484,411  | 

2  1 2;892*i 

........i............i 

3  i.963 

4  1,808  , 
190          179,574' 
212          117,864  1 

;:;;;:::!::;;:::;;::;! 

2,054  ' 


4,736,' 

654. 7W 

■^  I 

«.a» 

2  1 

4W 

7 

!,M 

*   3  1 

3C3 

34 

14,014 

165  1 

lasse 

213  , 

1H5.W) 

1,«« 

190,338 

15 

2.355 

41  1 

2.SI4 

2 

es 

3  1 

S«) 

46* 

32.644 

1,668 
1,536 


790,066  I 
757, 100  I 


7.208 
7.824  I 


Liani 

l.lOlfTO 


nsrARTUBKa. 


Nationality. 


I     Sailing  vessels. 
I    No.       Tonnage. 


Steamers. 


TotaL 


No. 


Tonnage.       No.       Tonnage. 


Anstro-Hnngarian 

American  (United  SUtes)  . 

Belgian 

Danish 

French 

German 

Greek 

British 

Italian 

Dutch 

Turkish 

Russian 

Samiot 

Swedish-Norwegian , 


8,308  j 

11 ! 


167,763 
8,864 


1,283  j        486,441  ,    4.676 


054.314 


4  I 
4 

40 
169 

21 
1,752 

14 

47 
2 
3 

45 


790 

506 

16.788 

18,952 

4,900 

83. 497 

4,635 

2,593 

774 

246 

22,  .MO 


2,176 


?....   I 

::.:;.:.. 1 

3 

3 

187 

212 

2,227 

1,889 

177, 141 

118,880 

1 

iifl 

1,814  I 


11  ■ 

8.)<4 

« 

2.174 

4 

794 

4 

M 

43 

10.015 

irj  . 

30.841 

208  . 

lfc2Ml 

.0f>4  ; 

2«2  377 

14  ! 

2.635 

47 

2.W 

a  • 

1,W1 

21 

^4 

49 

24. » 

Totalsin  1880 |    6,505 

Totals  in  1870 6,278 


330,827 
343,305 


1,095 
1,549 


790.816 
766, 575 


7.auo 

7.Kr: 


"iipf  ga~by  tj  OO^rtC"' 


1.121.  «J 
L100.<« 
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Table  F. — Table  akotcing  the  eoudition  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the  Auetro-Hungarian 
Empire  at  the  close  of  the  year  1880. 


Claaa  of  TesAels. 

Sea-going  vessels. 

Large  coasting  vessels. 

No. 

Tonnaga 

Crews. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Ships 

12 

996 

70 

80 

11,729 
169, 836 

177 
3.176 

Bftrka 

2 

821 

17 

BrigB 

26,276           631 

Brigmntioes 

9,117 

248 

2 

1 

19 

21 

527 

62 

1,777 

16 

Godettea 

4 

SohOODOTB 

16 
38 

4,270 
11, 135 

109 
273 

QS 

SchooD6r-briir8 ....  .......  ...  ..      ........ 

2,833  j          108 

Cntt«n 

TraUckels 

20 
5 

865              73 

St^wnieni 

76 

62,101 

2,841 

642              56 

Totals  in  1880 

636 
MO 

283, 464       6-  9»i 

70 
62 

7,507  1          369 

ToUlsi]il879 

282,671 

6.978 

6,143  1          8£B 

Small  coasting  vessels. 


Class  of  vessels. 


sups 

Barks 

Brigs 

Brigantines 

Goelettes 

Schooners 

Schooner-brigs ... 

Catters 

Trabaokels 

Brassere 

Lenti  and  gaeten .. 

Fishing-boats 

Lighter-boats 

Steamers 


Totals  in  1880 . 
Totals  in  1879 . 


No.       Tonnage.     Crews. 


9 

669 

691 

481 

2,062 

3,742 

38 


7,666 
7,615 


120 
420 


113 
17,209 
4,939 
1.858 
5,766 
6,826 
1,227 


40,467 
41,958 


2,322 
1.472 
1,067 
7,U8 
7,441 
189 


20,004 
20,092 


Total. 


No.  *"  Tonna^     Crews. 


12 
298 

70 

32 

3 

41 

59 

9 

689 

691 

481 

2,062 

3,742 

113 


8,192 
8,226 


11,729 

177 

160,667 

8,193 

25,276 

681 

9,644 

264 

172 

18 

6,467 

237 

18,968 

381 

113 

23 

18,064 

2,395 

4,939 

1,472 

1.868 

1.067 

5.756 

7,448 

8.826 

7.441 

63.970 

2.686 

831,488 
330,972 


27,828 
27, 426 


Tablk  6. — Statement  showing  the  carrying  trade  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  Auetro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  with  foreign  nation$f  during  the  year  1879. 

ABBIYAL8. 


Conntrios. 


I     Sailing  vessels.     '  Steamers. 

I    No.     '.  Tonnage,   i    No.     i  Tonnage. 


Sgypt 53 

Belgium ,  13 

BraaU ,  3 

Germany 4 

France  and  colonies ;  368 

Greece ,  144 

Great  Britain  and  colonies '  500 

Italy 741 

Holluid •  15 

Portugal  6 

Ronmania 65 

StuMda 188 

Spain  and  colonies 24 

Tripoli  and  Tnnis 16 

Turkey 738 

United  SUtes 279 

Totals  in  1879 3,137 

Totals  in  J878.... 3,359 


19.683 
7, 519  ! 
1, 162  , 
2.144  , 
161.863 
31,060  , 
240, 174 
126,815 
7,633 
3,306 
13, 677 
72,266 
9.128 
6,531 
264,490 
165, 906 


1       287 

272,121 

1 

1    1,5*7 

i,238,7ii 

281 

97,274 

126 
84 

73,062 
62,734 

2,244 

2,100,973 

Total. 


1,118,345  ,    4,519 
1, 178, 107  I    4, 916 


3, 844, 865 
3, 959, 540 


No.       Tonnage. 


290 

13 

3 

4 

858 

1,691 

600 

1,022 

16 

6 

181 

272 

24 

16 

2,9ft2 

279 


7,666 
8,805 


291,804 
7,519 
1,162 
2,144 

151,863 
1,269,761 

246,174 

224,089 

7,638 

8,305 

86.729 

185,000 

9,128 

5,681 

9,856,463 

166,905 


4, 968, 210 
5, 137, 647 
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Table  G. — Statement  shounng  the  carrying  trade,  fc, — Continued. 


CouD  tries. 


SaUiog 


No.       Tonnage. 


Belgium 

Braail 

Germany 

France  and  colonies 

Greece 

Great  Britain  and  coloaiea 

Italv 

Holland 

Portugal 

Ronmanla 

RoMia 

Spain  andooUmies 

Tripoli  and  Tnnla 

Turkey 

United  State* 

Totals  in  1679 

Totals  in  1878 


18  ' 

l\ 

358  ! 
143  , 
502 
729  ' 
15  , 
6  I 

55 ; 

194 

26 

16 
762 
258 


20, 

6. 

1, 

2. 

150, 

31, 

240, 

121, 

7, 

3, 

1^ 
74, 

9. 

6, 
200, 
1^ 


828  I 

926  . 

162 

614  I 

141 

121 

648 

664 

683 

213 

677  t 

246 

625 

681 

002 

312 


8.130  I 
3,366  : 


1,108.247 
1.186.688 


URPARTUREa. 

Steamers. 


Xo. 


238 


273, 8S3 


1, 548       1, 238. 764 

1  I  36 

280  96.950 


126 
65 


78,052 
64,194 


2,242      8,099.156 


Total 


Tonnage.       Kow 


TOBBSKB. 


2941 

2»4.651 

1»  . 

«,•» 

8 ; 

1,1© 

61 

2,614 

368 

1S«^141 

1,691  , 

1.20.905 

503 

247.153 

1,009 

218.614 

15 

7.633 

6 

a,2W 

181 

88, 7» 

279 

138.442 

25 

9.525 

16 

i,m 

2,994 

2, 359, 157 

258 

151.  Sit 

4,520       3,646,908       7,660 
4,960  I    3,961,065      8,316 


5.146,715 


OREEGE. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  Hancock^  ofPatras. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Patras^  February  28, 1882. 

The  year  1881  proved  generally  one  of  the  best  ever  experienced  by 
growers  of  currants  (the  principal  produce  of  this  country) ;  not  only 
was  the  crop  the  largest  ever  grown,  and  quality  on  the  whole  fine,  bat 
prices  ruled  high,  consequent  on  the  low  stocks  that  existed  in  the 
markets  of  consumption  when  the  new  fruit  became  ready,  the  still 
increasing  demand  from  France  for  wine  making,  and  I  may  add  firon 
unwarranted  speculation  on  the  part  of  traders,  which  will  cause  some 
of  them  to  have  anything  but  pleasant  recollections  of  the  past  year. 

The  crop  of  currants  has  not  yet  all  been  shipped  off,  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  will  sum  up  to  about  120,000  tons,  against  92,337  tons  in  1880, 
and  about  20,000  tons  more  than  any  crop  of  currants  ever  produced. 

The  shipments  from  the  crop  to  date,  as  compared  to  last  year's,  are : 


Countries^  '  1881. 

_J 

United  Kingdom 56,606 

United  SUtee ^ 7,858 

Canada 1.447 

France 23,591 

North  of  EuroBO i  9,215 

Trieate '  2,603 

RoMia 568 

Anstralia 626 

Orders 1,142 

Total 105,616 


ie8a 


47. 2U 
61515 
l,69l 

17. 6» 

8.3» 

l.«l 

61« 


83. 467 


The  average  prices  have  been  24«.  to  28«.  per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  for  the  best, 
22«.  to  24«.  for  medium,  and  18«.  to  22«.  for  the  onlinary  grades.  The 
total  value  of  the  crop  may  be  estimated  at  $11,250,0(HK  The  carrying 
trade  has  been  principally  under  the  British  flag,  the  clearances  from 
this  port  alone  being  131  vessels,  of  115,564  tons  and  3,428  crew,  of  wbiWi 
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114  were  steamers  and  the  remainder  sailing  vessels.  Freights  have 
averaged  about  27«.  6rZ.  for  United  Kingdom,  30«.for  United  States,  25«. 
for  north  of  France,  and  27«.  G(2.  for  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  per  ton  for 
currants  in  barrels  and  cases,  with,  in  each  case,  10  per  cent,  primage,  and 
for  south  of  France  17  to  20  francs,  and  5  per  cent,  for  currants  in  bulk 
and  bags. 

The  grape  crop,  which  ripens  after  the. currant  crop,  suffered  severely 
from  excessive  heat  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  in  many  vineyards  it 
was  hardly  wjorth  gathering,  and  growers  that  had  a  third  and  half 
crop  were  considered  fortunate. 

The  exports  of  wine  from  this  port  were  of  the  value  of  about,$40,000, 
and  went  chiefly  to  Germany. 

The  oliveoii  and  grain  crops  were  also  short,  the  former  in  conti- 
nental Greece  being  little  more  than  required  for  local  consumption, 
and  is  selling  at  equal  to  about  $245  per  tun.  That  the  grain  crops 
were  short  is  nothing  uncommon,  as  the  peasants,  particularly  in  this 
part  of  Greece,  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  currants  and 
pay  little  attention  to  other  crops ;  therefore  about  two-thirds  of  tl^e 
grain  required  for  consumption  is  imported  from  the  Black  Sea.  Prices 
have  been  about  $15  per  imperial  (luarter  for  wheat,  $8.25  for  Indian 
corn,  $()  65  for  barley,  and  $5  for  oats. 

The  crop  of  valonea  has  been  large  and  quality  fine,  say  about  10,500 
tons,  against  2,650  tons  in  1880  and  7,500  in  1879.  Prices  have  been 
moderate,  about  $40  to  $50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  according  to  quality.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  crop  has  gone  to  England  and  one-third  to  Italy  and 
Trieste. 

The  port  of  Nauplia  exported  last  year  tobacco  to  the  value  of  about 
$60,000,  and  Sultana  raisins  of  the  value  of  $38,000,  and  other  articles, 
such  as  cheese,  dyes,  brooms,  &c.,  not  including  currants,  of  the  value 
of  about  $56,000. 

At  Calamata  the  crop  of  figs  was  good,  and  estimated  to  be  worth 
about  $500,000 ;  price  averaged  about  lis.  6d.  per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  The 
cocoons  produced  there  were  worth  about  $55,000,  wine  about  $350,000, 
olive  oil  about  $100,000,  grain  about  $175,000,  and  other  produce  (not 
including  currants),  lambskins,  dye,  valonea,  sesame  seed,  &c.,  worth 
about  $35,000. 

The  produce  of  Acarnania  and  Etolia,  consisting  of  valonea,  tobacco, 
licorice  root,  oats,  Indian  corn,  wool,  cattle,  &c.,  is  estimated  at  about 
$000,000. 

The  import  trade  at  this  port  was  brisk  during  the  past  year,  butre- 
turus  have  not  yet  been  made  at  the  custom-house ;  if  I  can  obtain  them 
later  on  they  will  be  sent. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Greece  shows  a  fair  increase. 
Imports. — Petroleum  is  the  only  article  of  any  importance,  as  1  have 
mentioned  in  previous  reports,  that  comes  direut  from  the  United  States, 
and  of  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  any  correct  statistical  infoi  ma- 
tion.  In  1880  the  trade  was  very  insignificant,  owing  to  a  higher  duty 
having  been  imposed,  an  abundant  crop  of  olives,  and  other  causes,  but 
<luring  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  that  the  high  duty  still  continues, 
the  receipts  have  been  quite  up  to  previous  year ;  the  figures,  according 
to  the  landing  debentures,  have  been  as  follows  : 

COSM.      * 

\t  I*ir;ru8 113,  G59 

At  Oorfus 67,344 

At  i'atraa 5,500 

At  Syra .* 3,600 

I°»» n^nfetf«/"UB^(e 

4277 67  ^ 
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against  18,876  cases  in  1880, 180,154  cases  in  1879, 160,907  cases  in  1878, 
and  132,060  cases  in  1877. 
Exports. — These  consist  solely  of  currants,  and  havebeen  as  follows: 


Whence. 


Toaa. 


Tilne. 


FromPittFM , I  8,603  ■  $617,56094 

FromZant© j  2.254  I    IW, 887  fig 

From  Cephaloni* 1.396  >    125.012  « 

Total !  10,343  '    942.47020 


I 


The  quantity  is  about  1,200  tons  more  than  ever  shipped  direct  to  the 
United  States  in  one  year.  The  average  price  ($91.12  i>er  ton)  is  high, 
for  reasons  given  atcominencementof  this  report.  Four  steamers cle^iTed 
direct  for  New  York ;  the  remainder  of  the  fruit  was  transshipped  in  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tons  that  were  sent  via 
Montreal. 

What  follows  may  not  be  considered  to  appertain  to  a  report  of  this 
description,  but  I  add  it  on  the  principle  that  ^'  when  found,  make  a 
note  of '^ ;  it  is  translated  from  an  economical  review  published  by  Mr. 
A.  Economo,  at  Athens : 

According  to  the  last  census  of  1679,  the  total  population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece 
amoQuted  then  to  1,654,072,  divided  into  13  provinces,  59  counties,  and  356  muDiei- 
palties,  containing  108  towns  and  3,577  villages  and  hamlets.  The  aunaal  revenae  of 
the  treasury  amounts  to  51,481,260  drachmas  and  ttie  municipal  revenae  to  6,795,9(& 
drachmas.    The  following  will  give  a  more  detailed  information : 

Political  and  geographical  division  and  na^nUApal  revenue. 


Attica  And  Bcetia 

Enbica 

Phthiotis  and  Phocis 
Acamaniaand  Etolia 
Achaia  and  Elis 

Arcadia 

Laoonia 

Messenia 

Argolia  and  Corinthia 
Cyclades  (ialanda) 
Coroyra  (Corfu) 

Cephalonia 

Zakynthus  (Zant«) 

Total 


6, 795, 195 


THB  NEW  ORBEK  PROVINCES. 

The  total  extent  of  the  territory  ceded  to  Greece  hy  the  Berlin  Congress  is  14,000 
square  kilometers,  and  the  population  is  about  330.000,  of  which  295,000  belong  to 
Thessaly  and  :)5,000  to  £  pirns. 

Thessalia  was  auciently  divided  into  seven  independent  kingdoms,  whose  denomi- 
nations,  no  doubt,  the  Greek  Government  will  not  change,  viz,  Pelasgiotis,  Estiacotis. 
TheHsaliotis,  Phthiotis,  Maguenia.  Perraebia,  and  Dolopia.  During  the  first  years  ot 
the  Byzantine  Empire  the  whole  couutry  was  called  Thessalia.  During  the  empire 
of  the  Comnenos  the  name  was  changed  into  Megalooallachia,  owing  to  the  settle- 
ment  of  a  barbarous  tribe  of  Wallachs  in  the  country  between  Mounts  Olympus  aod 
Piudus.  During  the  Turkish  occupation  the  whole  province  was  called  Tricaia  Sant- 
zak,  taking  the  name  from  the  capital,  Tricala,  which  name  was  kept,  though  Lariau 
became  the  capital  afterwards.  t     ,^,^^\^ 
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The  popalation  of  Thessaly  ceded  to  Greece,  according  to  the  ofiicial  statements,  is 
divided  as  follows:  Greek,  245,000;  Ottomans,  35,000;  Wallachs,  10,000;  and  Jew h, 
5,000.  All  the  above,  excepting  Wallachs,  who  are  nomads,  live  together  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  say  Larissa,  Tricala,  Volo,  Carditza,  Farsala,  Domoco,  and  Almyro. 

Larissa,  the  capital  of  Thessaly,  is  inhabited  by  18,000,  of  which  10,000  are  Ottomans, 
6,000  Greeks,  and  2,000  Jews.  Tricala  has  10,000  inhabitants,  of  which  8,000  are 
Greeks,  2,500  Ottc^mans,  and  500  Jews. 

Volos,  the  sea-port  of  Thessaly,  has  5,000,  of  which  4,000  are  Greeks,  700  Ottomans, 
and  300  Jews.  Carditza  has  6,000  inhabitants,  of  which  4,000  are  Greeks  and  2,000  Ot- 
tomans. Farsala  has  1,200  Greek  inhabitants,  and  1,300  Ottomans.  Domoco  is  inhab- 
ited by  1,800  Greeks  and  400  Ottomans,  and  Almyro  bv  1,700  Greeks  and  900  Ottomans. 
The  agricnltnre  and  cnltivation  of  Thessaly  is  principally  done  by  the  Greek  popnla- 
tion,  who  are  also  occupied  in  the  cattle  trade,  which  gives  annually  a  considerable 
n  nmber  of  sheep,  cows,  horses,  pigs,  and  mules  for  exportation.  There  are,  also.  20,000 
Mussulman  peasants  called  Coniars. 

West  of  Thessaly  is  the  small  territory  of  Epirns,  ceded  to  Greece,  which,  owing  to 
the  mountainous  position  and  limited  extension,  is  not  worth  mentioning.  The  only 
town  of  some  importance  is  Arra,  not  far  from  the  sea,  in  the  Gulf  of  Brevesa.  Thi« 
town  is  inhabited  principally  by  Greeks  and  a  few  Jews,  in  all  6,000.  The  Ottouians 
living  there  before  the  territory  passed  to  Greece  have  removed,  principally  to  Jan- 
nina 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Athens  University » — Consisting  of  four  so-called  schools  or  branches,  say,  (1  Legal 
school,  having  22  professors  and  908  students.  (2. )  Medical  school,  having 3^  professors 
and  728  students.  (3.)  Philosophical  school,  having  43  professors  and  345  students. 
(4.)  Theological  school,  having  9  professors  and  49  students. 

GymHosia. — In  all  the  kingdom  exist  24  gymnasia,  of  which  18  belong  to  the  gov- 
eraiuent  and  6  are  private.  These  together  have  162  professors  and  3,524  students  ; 
they  contain  four  classes  each. 

Grammar  schools.— There  are  also  89  grammar  schools,  of  which  79  are  kept  by  gov- 
ernment, having  58  masters  and  846  scholars,  and  have  one  to  three  classes ;  and  10 
are  private  or  municipal,  having  26  masters  and  445  scholars,  and  have  one  to  three 
classes. 

Elementary  schools, — Besides  the  above  there  are  1,171  municipal  schools,  of  which 
1,0:^  are  fur  males  and  139  f(ir  females,  having  1, 117  masters  and  mistresses  and  67,415 
boys  and  12,229  girls.  The  total  expense  of  the  municipalities  to  keep  up  these  schools 
amounts  to  1,331,090  drachmas,  and  129,670  drachmas  are  given  by  tlie  government  to 
the  poorer  municipalities  having  no  means  to  keep  a  school. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  290  private  elementary  schools,  of  which  183  are  for  boys 
and  116  for  girls,  having  7,463  boys  and  4,703  girls. 

1  subjoin,  also,  the  following,  published  in  September  last,  but  which 
has  only  lately  come  to  my  cognizance: 

Tables  showing  the  date  of  issue,  amount,  and  paid  up  capital  of  Greek  naiio  al  debts  up  to 

3l8(  July,  1881. 


Amount  of  loans  and  debts. 


6, 000,000  drachmas  . 
2S.  OOO.OOO  drachmas . . 

4.CMMI.0OO  drachmaH  . 
1»G.  OOO.OOO  drachmas  . 
1  o  OOO.OOO  dnu'hmas. 


18«3 

I  1867 

1871  I 

1874  I 

1878  1 

fio  otKi,oOO  drachmas 1879  ; 

<  >Ul  dt*bts  of  1824-"25  renewed 1870 

i  >1<1  dcbtA,  60,000,000,  including  interest .  1832 

^'i-aftncK,  120,000,000 1881 


t    "^ 

ill 

O 


I 


Drachmas. 


Drachma*.       Drachmas.     Drachmas.     DraehmaSk 

6,0OO.U0O  <  1^*0, 900    4,  180. 900. 09 

28,000,000  ,      21.464.840  401,240     21, 063, 600.  Ot 

4, 480,  000  3,  905.  720  '.  45,  360       3, 860.  360. 00 

29. 120.  000  -     28,  U87. 360  104. 160     27,  98:i,  200.  00 

8.336,160  8,146.880  26,320       8,120.560.00 

67, 2iK),  000  I    '66. 673,  600  I        336. 000     66,  337.  600. 00 

28.091.880  I      26,462,326  923,742     25. 538. 584.  «> 

115,000,000 115,000,000.00 

134.600,000  1 134,600,000.00 


1.  8.16.1..  2   406,684.804.00 
75,142,658.30 


Totalloans 420,828,040]    158,921,626 

X>«»t>t  t4»  National  Bank 

X>«-l»t  to  Ionian  Bank  against  forced  * 

J » aft  p«r  oarrency '■ 4, 687, 350. 72 

Su  Kj dry,  by  promissory  notes,  with  in.  •  i  1 

*«;r«*st J 1 4,000,000,00 

Total ! 420,828,040  I    158,921,626,    1,836,822  490,514,813,00 
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Table  showing  th$  amounts  yearly  paid  for  intereataand  sinking  capital  of  loans,  pensicnSf  J(rc, 


Description. 

Loans  of— 

1^63 

! 

Drachma: 

6.  000. 000.  00 
28,000,000.00  1 

4.480.000.00  ' 
29,120.000.00 

8, 336, 160. 00  1 
67, 200,  000. 00 
28, 091, 880.  00 
115, 000,  000. 00 
134. 600,  000. 00 
75, 142, 65a  86 

4, 687, 350.  72 

4,000,000.00  , 

Interest  and 
sinking  capi- 
tal on  loans. 

DrtuhmoM. 

480.000 
2,632.566 

403.200 
1,  892. 800 

541,851 
4.468.800 
2, 259. 000 
1.044,000 
7, 403,  000 

Pensions. 
Draehmas, 

Sundries. 
DraekmoM, 

Total 

1867 

1871 

1M74    

...... ...... 

1876 

1879 

1 

l824-'25 

:..::.:..L...::: 

1832 

l««l    

21,125.217.00 

Del>t  to  National  Bank 

751,  426l  58 

63,872.74 

400. 000. 00 

276,710  00 

228.000.00 
200.000.00 

Dt*I>t  to  Ionian  Bank      

Pronii.HSorv  notes,  with  int-erest 

Psiynient  of  internal  debt 



Yearly  payment  to  lite  King  ,                             i 
Othu         ' 

Difference  in  exchange '  i 

1. 980.000.11 

Pensions:                                       ! 

Military I 

1,670,870 

304,000 

139,000 

10,800 

325.700 

1,450,000 

Kaval 1 

• 

Political-... : 

Clerg V    ..  .■    1 

Ionian  Islands * 

Political  clerks 

i,M».9M:ii 

1 

Tatal 

1 

21,125,217 

3,880.960 

1,980,009.32 

26,fl05.18S.» 

TRADE    BETWEEN   THE   UNITED   STATES    AND   GREECE    DURING    THE 

YEAR  1880. 

Imports, — I  regret  to  have  to  state  that  there  is  a  considerable  de- 
crease in  the  direct  imports  of  petroleum  from  the  United  States  daring 
the  past  year.  It  is  true  a  certain  quantity  is  received  via  Genoa  and 
other  ports,  which  is  ahnost  impossible  to  ascertain  even  approximately, 
but  landing  certificates  for  only  18,878  cases  have  been  granted  by  the 
dilferent  offices  attached  to  the  consulate,  against  180,154  cases  in  1879, 
100,909  cases  in  1878,  and  132,060  cases  in  1877.  No  doubt  this  de- 
crease is  greatly  to  be  attributed  to  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the 
Greek  Government,  in  having  last;  year  increased  the  import  dues  firom 
22  to  35  leptas  per  oke,  in  the  hope  of  increasing  the  revenue ;  bat  I 
think  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  may  be  caused  by  the  quality  of  the 
petroleum  being  inferior  to  what  was  received  in  former  years.  Whether 
the  increase  of  the  duty  causes  this,  by  merchants  having  to  supply  a 
cheaper  quality,  I  cannot  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  petrpleum  now 
to  be  bought  here  no  longer  gives  the  bright  clear  light  it  formerly 
did,  and  consumers  are  falling  back  on  their  old  moderator  lamps  in 
which  they  burn  olive  oil.  Of  course  the  latter  is  more  expensive,  but 
]>eo|>le  put  uj)  with  this  rather  than  have  adull  light ;  and  I  can  foresee 
that,  unless  merchants  in  the  United  States  send  here  none  but  the 
be^t  quality  of  petroleum,  the  trade  will  soon  entirely  cease. 

Any  statistics  relating  to  other  articles  coming  from  the  United  States 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  as  they  are  imported  indirectly  throagb 
Liverpool  and  other  places ;  but  the  trade  is  insignificant  and  will  not 
be  developed  until  a  regular  line  of  steamers  be  established  between  oar 
eastern  ports  and  the  Mediterranean. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  Minister  Noyes^s  report  of  March  last 
on  this  subject,  and,  as'far  as  my  experience  goes,  fully  concur  in  all  he 
says ;  indeed,  as  far  back  as  my  report  for  1878, 1  pointed  out  the  ad- 
viaibility  of  such  a  line. 

Exports: — ^In  these,  also,  there  is  a  falling  off,  which  is  easily  accounted 
for  through  the  principal  article  of  export  (currants)  having  l>een  se- 
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rioHsly  damaged  by  rain  while  exposed  on  the  drying  grounds,  making^ 
of  course,  the  portion  secured  in  merchantable  condition  considerably 
dearer.    The  invoices  certified  during  the  past  year  were — 

FromPatrae $402,441  89 

FromZaiite 64,613  76 

From  Cephalonia 3,869  00 

From  Corfu 9:17  50 

From  Syra 142  OO- 

472,004  15 

Consisting  of — 

Currant*,  5,972  tons $408,806  7^ 

Wine 202  62 

Soap,  27,650  pounds 1,514  a& 

Oil,  5,776  pounds 400  36 

'Albanian  goat-skins 937  50 

Tobacco 142  00 

472,004  15 

against  a  total  value  last  year  of  $693,088.98,  and  9,112  tons  currants. 
The  average  cost  of  currants  taken  last  year  for  the  United  States,  it 
will  be  seen,  comes  to  $78.50  per  ton.  Considering  the  circumstances, 
not  only  of  the  rain,  but  an  increased  demand  for  winenuiking  in  France 
(on  which  I  will  remark  further  on),  this  is  a  low  average,  and  it  would 
have  been  well  had  merchants  secured  sufScient  for  consumption  until 
the  new  crop  will  be  ready  in  the  autumn ;  but  this  they  did  not  do,  and 
are  now  consequently  obliged  to  buy  at  enhanced  rates;  say  equal  to 
about  $91.50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  at  about  which  price  some  2,000  tons  have 
been  shipped,  and  are  preparing  for  shipment  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

Shipping. — I  have  to  report  this  year,  as  I  did  last,  that  no  American 
ressel  has  either  brought  or  taken  cargo  from  this  country;  the  export 
trade  has  been  Entirely  under  the  British  flag.  Eight  steamers  have 
taken  currants  from  this  for  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  but 
only  one  of  them  had  full  cargo ;  the  others  went  to  Sicily  and  Spain  to 
fill  up;  the  fruit  that  was  not  taken  by  these  vessels  went  either  to  Liver- 
pool or  London,  where  it  was  transshipped.  The  rate  of  freight  to  the 
United  States  ruled  principally  at  25«.  and  10  per  cent,  per  ton  gross,  but 
some  fruit  was  shipped  as  low  as  22«.  6c?.  and  10  per  cent. ;  one  steamer 
only  got  20«.  and  10  per  cent,  per  ton. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  custom-house  of  the  Island  of  Zante 
has  set  the  example  of  publishing  a  record  showing  the  movement  there 
during  the  past  year,  which  I  trust  will  be  continued,  and  I  hope  other 
custom-houses  in  Greece  may  follow  the  example ;  it  is  the  more  useful, 
from  being  published  very  shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  year. 
The  following  are  some  particulars  extracted  from  it: 

Exports  of  curranta. 

Whither.  !  Zante  growtb..  Morea  growth. 

—  _  ^  _ 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

4.025,340  ;  4,851,438 


To  United  Kingdom 

To  Gt-rthany 2,785,644 

To  Holland 688,242  , 

To  France '  295,438  11,750 

To  United  SUtea i 9r>;^.  621 

To  An  atria   I t  8n,«ia 

To  Rnaaia ^. | I  281,383 


Total. 


8,694.862  I  6. 181.81S 

I  8, 694. 6«2 
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(The  quantity  given  as  shipped  to  the  United  States  does  not  agree 
with  that  of  the  consular  agent,  which  arises,  no  doubt,  from  custom- 
house knowing  only  of  the  direct  shipments,  and  not  of  those  sent  else- 
where for  transshipment.) 

Local  produce  exported  and  in  irannt. 

Olive  oil barrels..  4,972 

Soap okea..  914,165 

Wine barrels. .  415 

Crushinge  oil  ^ ekes..  138.126 

.    (About  2.82  drachmas  to  the  oke.) 

Falue  of  imports  from  different  countriea. 

Dtadunta. 

Austria 1,U57.?^5 

Ignited  Kingdom    ^      713.414 

Italy 317,S27 

Turkey 146,106 

Fniiice 77, 02i 

Kus8ia 1,481,478 

America 196,105 

3,969,5S^ 
Principal  articles  locally  consumed  during  the  year. 

^^^^«aT cbiloB..  187.964 

iTuiian  com do...  7,06u 

Psirley do. . .  4, 777 

Perrolcura okes..  81,231 

8utrar do...  163,478 

Curtee do...  41,596 

Cotton  twist do...  20,142 

Rice do...  91.0!?0 

Salted  provisions do.. .  186,813 

Cotton  goods,  of  value  of  drachmas 390,043 

Dues  encashed  by  the  custom-house. 

Ihmehmm. 

Public  dues «. 1,041,443 

Communal  dues 93,01i 

Port  dues 6^,400 

District  dues 42,345 

Koad  dues 66,7ffl 

1,307.9« 

N.  B. — The  imports  from  America  probably  include  goods  from  South 
America  and  West  Indies. 

GENERAL  TRADE. 

Ou  the  whole  the  past  year  has  been  favorable  to  agriculture  and 
commerce,  although  the  weather  was  unusual  for  this  climate.  In  the 
spring,  particularly,  severe  frosts  injured  the  currant  vines,  which  com- 
mence to  bud  earlier  than  the  grapevines,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  crop 
wiis  destroyed,  and  instead  of  a  considerable  increase  on  the  previous 
growth  there  was  only  realized  about  the  same  crop  as  that  of  1879. 
The  numerous  plantations  which  are  yearly  coming  into  fuller  hearing 
would  most  likely  have  given  an  increase  of  20,000  tons,  but  the  frost 
caused  much  injury  to  vegetation.  The  cold  spring,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  have  cleared  the  vineyards  of  the  malady  called  anthracnose, 
which  did  considerable  injury  to  the  previous  crop.  There  was  no  sign 
of  phylloxera,  and  less  oidium  than  usual;  sulphur,  however,  was  used 
to  combat  the  latter  disease.  Heavy  rain  fell  at  the  commencement  of 
the  drying  season,  early  in  August,  which  damaged  a  portion  of  the 
crop,  but  subsequently,  the  weather  having  held  up,  the  damaged  fniit 
was  partly  mixed,  and  was  quite  fit  for  shipment  for  immediate  ose, 
and  for  wine-making  in  France.  /    ^^^i^ 
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The  shipmeDts  to  France  of  the  previous  season's  croi)  reached  over 
16,000  tons,  mostly  used  for  distilling:  purposes ;  and  about  20,000  tons 
will  probably  be  sent  from  the  last  crop.  The  large  export  of  currants 
to  France  naturally  diminishes  the  quantity  sent  to  other  countrife.  The 
following  are  the  shipments  from  last  season's  crop  to  date,  compared 
with  those  of  the  previous  season  : 

Whither. 


To  United  state* 

To  United  Kingdom 

ToFmnce 

To  North  of  Europe 

To  Tricate 

To  Canada^        

To  Russia 

To  orders.  United  Kingdom 

Total 


1  Crop  of 

Crop  of 

1      1878. 

1879. 

!     Tons. 

Tont. 

5,644 

8.162 

45.433 

55,870 

1-?.  015 

10,990 

8,150 

5,962 

1,981 

1,509 

1,033 

277 

!            621 

196 

230 

80,107 

82,965 

There  now  remain  for  shipment  altogether  about  10,000  tons,  of  which 
4,000  tons  are  held  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  and  France;  the 
remaining  6,000  tons  will  probably  be  equally  divided  between  the  differ- 
ent markets  of  consumption,  unless  some  special  excitement  be  developed 
in  England  or  France.  The  total  crops  of  currants  for  the  past  ten 
years  have  been  as  follows : 

Tods. 

In  1871 80,976 

In  1872 70,766 

In  1873 71,222 

In  1874 76,210 

In  1875 72,916 

In  1876 80,947 

In  1877 ?:2,181 

In  1878 100,004 

In  1879 92,:ni 

In  1880  (eiitlmated  at) 90,200 

The  following  are  about  the  average  range  of  prices  of  the  various 
qualities  of  last  season's  currants,  per  cwt.  f.  o.  b. : 

8,  d,       m  d. 

Vostizza 21.0  to  25.0 

Gnlf 19.0  to  22.0 

Patras 19.0  to  22. 6 

Pirgos 14.0  t«  19.0 

Filiatra 16.0  to  20.0 

Calainata 15.0  to  19.0 

Other  provincial 15. 0  to  IH.  6 

Zante .* 20. 3  to  22.0 

Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Santa  Manra .' 16. 0  to  19. 0 

Early  in  the  season  some  badly  damaged  currants  (by  rain)  were  sold 
at  14«.  per  cwt.,  but  this  quality  was  subsequently  mixed  with  the  sound. 

The  total  value  of  last  season's  crop  of  currants  may  be  estimated  at 
about  $7,850,000. 

The  crop  of  valonea  was  very  much  damaged  by  the  cold  during  the 
spring,  so  that  the  crop  was  unusually  small,  say — 

Description.  Crop  of  1878.    Crop  of  1879. 


Acamani*  and  Etolia. . 

Cape  Papas 

Maina 


Tona.     '  Tons. 
600  4,500 

650  1, 000 

1, 400  2,  000 


ToUl 2,650  I  7,500 
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Id  consequence  of  tbe  short  crop  the  prices  demanded  are  60  high 
that  scarcel}^  any  of  it  has  yet  been  shipped ;  some  of  the  last  crop  also 
still  remains  to  be  shipped. 

The  crop  of  olives  has  been  abundant  in  many  places,  and  is  esti- 
mated to  yield  about  23,500  tuns  oil,  valued  at  about  $ld5  per  tun  f.  o.  b.; 
as  yet  but  a  small  quantity  has  been  exported,  chiefly  for  England. 

By  a  law  passed  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tricoupi,  in  April 
la^t,  the  government  abolished  the  dimes  or  tithe  on  all  grain  grown  in 
Gree(je,  on  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  and  expense  in  collecting 
the  tax,  and  also  to  do  away  with  the  tyranny  over  the  peasantry  prac- , 
ticed  by  the  purchasers  of  the  tax.  The  collectors,  generally  speaking, 
interfered  with  the  thrashing  <»f  the  grain,  which  sometimes  got  dam- 
aged by  waiting  for  them,  and  besides  often  taking  more  thain  they  had 
a*  right  to.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  carried  on  in  some  pferts  that 
rather  than  be  subject  to  it  they  did  not  cultivate  at  all.  Instead  of 
the  dime  tax  a  duty  of  so  much  per  head  on  cattle  used  for  plowing 
has  been  substituted,  say  5  drachmas,  or  about  five-sixths  of  a  dollar; 
but  where  the  produce  of  land  exceeds  50  bushels  per  stremma  (1,000 
square  meters),  an  additional  tax  of  1  drachma  is  leviable  for  every  10 
bushels  produced  over  and  above  the  said  50  bushels,  and  so  on  up  to 
15  drachmas,  or  about  $2.50,  which  is  the  highest  limit.  Steam  plows 
are  also  subject  to  this  tax,  in  accordance  with  their  steam  power. 

The  crops  of  grain  of  all  kinds  were  fairly  abundant;  a  smaller  qaan* 
tity  than  usual  has  been  imported  from  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  aver- 
age prices  of  grain  hav6  been  as  follows: 

Per  Imperial  quarter. 

Wheat $U  00 

Barley 665 

Oats 8  10 

Maize 5  00 

The  cocoons  produced  at  Oalaniata  weighed  96,250  ponnds,  valued  at 
$50,000;  part  were  shipped  to  France,  and  the  remainder  wound  off 
and  used  on  the  spot. 

The  quantity  of  wine  exported  from  Patras  by  the  Achaia  Wine 
Company  reached  22,890  gallons,  of  the  value  of  about  $1  per  gallon; 
sn^ll  quantities  were  exported  from  Patras,  Corinth,  and  other  pa^ts 
of  the  Morea,  of  about  $7,500.  The  shipments  by  the  Achaia  Wine 
Company  were  for  Hamburg.  The  quality  of  the  wines  now  made  in 
Greece  is  gradually  improving,  and  as  the  quantity  of  grapes  growing 
in  the  Morea  is  very  large,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  trade  in  wine 
should  not  be  much  extended. 

PRICES   OF  EXPORTS. 

The  following  are  about  the  prices  that  were  paid  for  produce  exported: 

Tobacco per  cwfc. .  $8  25 

Valonna: 

Grossa per  ton . .  48  40 

Camata do....  6;>  00 

Fustic do ^  Oi» 

Cotton -Nw per  pound. .  U 

Curraots: 

Finest per  cwt. .  6  00 

Second  quality do 4  tsi 

Damaged do 3  40 

Fiirs do 3  85 

Olive  oil pertnn..  165  00 

Wool perpoand..  O14 

Sultana  raisins per  cwt , .  8  OH 
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PRICES  OF  IMPORTS. 

For  goods  imported  prices  ranged  aboat : 

Madapolams,  40  yards per  piece..  $4  10 

Printa,  28  yards. •- do 2  40 

Cotton,  water-twisty  No.  H .per  10-ponnd  bundle..     2  90 

Gray  T  cloth,  24  yards per  piece  of  6  pounds..     1  95 

Gray  T  cloth,  24  yards per  piece  of  7^  pounds..     2  40 

Lead percwt..     6  00 

Sugar do 10  30 

Coffee do....  24  20 

Pepper do....  13  30 

Alum do....     2  90 

Sulphur do ,    1  70 

Iron : 

Bars.K percwt..     2  75 

Swedish * do....     4  00 

Hoops do....     2  75 

Sheets do....     4  40 

Tinbnrs do 24  20 

Tin-plates,  I  C per  box..     5  a5 

Dry  hides percwt..  29  00 

Codfish.... do 3  65 

Red  herrings *per  barrel..     4  85 

Coals per  ton . .     7  70 

Petroleum per  case..     4  25 

Rice percwt,.     4  25 

Salmon,  in  pickle ^ per  tierce..  40  00 

Rum per  gallon..        75 

The  import  trade  with  England  has  been  fairly  active  daring  the  past 
y.ear,  notwithstanding  the  very  high  import  duty  exacted,  to  which  are 
to  be  added  municipal  dues,  rosid  tax,  and  mole  dues. 

The  following  have  been  the  rates  of  exchange  on  liondon  for  bills  at 
three  months'  date.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  28  drachmas  are 
equal  to  25  francs  in  paper : 


Drachmas. 

January 2U  00 

Febrnary 29  05 

March 28  00 

April 28  50 

May 28  00 

June 28  10 


Draobmae. 

July 28  50 

August V 28  50 

September 28  30 

October 28  60 

November 29  00 

December 29  30 


The  Greek  Government  having  had  occasion  to  raise  large  loans  ^or 
War  purposes,  especially  from  the  national  bank,  it  has  been  impossible, 
to  do  away  with  the  forced  currency ;  indeed,  the  only  wonder  is  that 
the  paper  is  not  more  depreciated  in  value  than  it  is. 

Of  course  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  has  a  considerable  preju- 
dicial influence  on  trade,  but  not  so  much  so  as  might  be  expected,  con- 
sidering that  acconling  to  current  reports  war  may  break  out  at  any 
time.  Although  people  talk  very  glibely  about  war,  I  think  most  of 
them  are  convinced  that  something  will  turn  up  to  prevent  it.  The 
Greeks  are  too  sharp  not  to  know  that  they  would  be  at  an  immense  dis- 
advantage if  they  had  to  cope  solely  with  the  Turks,  and  I  canitot  be- 
lieve the  government  will  ever  arrive  at  the  point  of  formally  declaring 
war,  but  they  will  sail  so  close  to  the  wind  that  there  is  always  the  fear 
that  they  may  overshoot  the  mark.  Their  finances  are  in  a  wretched 
state,  and  daily  becoming  worse ;  the  loan  of  120,000,000,  of  which  it 
was  reported  that  25,000,000  had  at  once  been  taken  up  by  wealthy 
Greek  bankers  abroad,  I  fear  will  prove  to  be  without  foundation,  the 
report  having  been  circulated  to  induce  capitalists  to  subscribe.  A  fur- 
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ther  loan,  however,  they  must  raise,  and  the  only  way  I  can  see  of  their 
doing  so  is  by  going  again  to  the  banks  and  allowing  them  to  have  a 
still  larger  forced  currencj",  or  by  the  government  issuing  forced  paper 
of  its  own. 

I  append  a  translation  of  a  short  history  of  the  Lauriam  mines,  taken 
from  a  local  paper,  the  Paraleretes,  which  states  that  the  accoant  is 
taken  from  European  papers,  but  which  have  not  come  under  my  ob- 
servation.   It  may  prove  readable  to  persons  interested  in  such  matters. 

E.  HANCOCK, 

United  States  Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Patrasj  February  28,  1882. 


[Inolosare  in  foregoing  report  of  Consal  Hancock.] 
THE  MINES  OF  LAURIUM. 

The  name  of  Laarium  means  the  region  that  forms  the  southern  portion  of  Attica^ 
in  which  are  situated  the  mines  of  the  ancient.  Greeks.  About  tJie  year  l66Swa» 
foreigners  visiting  the  spot,  and  making  tests  on  the  scoriie  and  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  smelting  places,  found  that  they  still  contained  some  metals.  Tbeae  plots  of 
land  were  the  private  property  of  the  inhabita.uts  of  those  parts.  There  was  then 
formed  a  small  company,  which  bought  and  hired  these  lands.  They  erected  fomaces, 
foundries,  and  from  the  smelting  of  the  ancient  scoriie  and  the  refuse  there  resulted 
large  pn>fits  on  account  of  the  argentiferous  lead  which  they  contained. 

The  briUiant  result  of  the  above-named  company  having  become  known  throughout 
Greece,  the  Greek  press  commenced  irritating  the  public  opinion  against  the  compauj, 
showing  plainly  that  they  ought  to  take  from  the  hands  of  strangers  the  millioot 
which  the  ancient  Greeks  bequeathed  to  their  descendants.  Hence  arose  disputes  and 
oppositions  of  every  kind,  and  the  question  went  as  far  as  diplomatic  negotiation^ 
and  finally,  about  the  year  1873,  a  Greek  company  bought  all  their  rights,  their  build- 
ings, their  tramways,  and  the  mechanical  works  of  this  Franco- Italian  company  for 
the  sum  of  14,000,000  drachmas.  This  new  company  acquired  the  right  of  working 
the  old  scoriie  and  the  "ekvolades";  that  is  to  say,  the  earthy  remains  lying  in 
heaps,  originating  from  the  metal  existing  in  the  hills  and  from  the  mines,  the 
amount  of  metal  therein  contained  not  having  been  considered  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
as  enoagh  to  be  worth  submitting  to  the  melting  process.  Since  tlten  the  formerly 
existing  Franco-Italiau  company  has  been  formed  anew,  with  a  capital  of  12,000,0(iu 
francs,  and  a  concession  for  working  the  principal  mine,  called  the  mine  of  Lauriam. 

Both  the  companies  are  working  now,  one  against  the  other,  and  not  without  con- 
stant disputes  between  them.  The  Greek  company,  as  we  mentioned  before,  took 
upon  itself  the  smelting  of  the  ancient  scoria),  and  besides  this  they  tried  to  reap  a 
profit  from  the  **  ekvolades.'^  But,  however,  after  four  or  five  years  of  work  the  bulk 
of  the  quantity  of  the  scoriee  was  exhausted,  and  the  company  was  obliged  for  the 
continuation  of  its  existi-nce  to  depend  only  ou  smelting  the  ''  ekvoladea.''  But  the» 
do  not  contain  as  much  metal  as  was  contained  in  the  sooriie,  and  before  being 
ftmelted  they  must  be  cleared  from  the  earth  and  from  the  sand,  an  operation  which 
occasions  fresh  expenses  and  requires  movable  and  immovable  washing  machinery, 
which  it  found  itself  obliged  to  buy.  This  machinery,  not  movable,  is  put  in  motion  by 
two  steaip-engines  of  320  borse-power,  the  establishing  of  which  cost  2,800,000  francs. 
The  stones  are  transported  from  the  neighboring  places  by  a  tramway,  and  are  tbrovu 
into  large  boxes  having  iron  grates,  and  are  washed,  and,  so  cleared,  are  crashed  into 
pieces  of  equal  size  and  are  placed  in  the  smelting  ovens,  and  the  sand  that  it  con- 
tains and  earth  that  comes  out  from  the  washing  &l\  into  the  basin  constructed  on 
purpose,  and  from  which  bricks  are  afterwards  made. 

Tne  necessary  water  for  the  washing  is  conducted  by  channels  through  the  meao« 
of  steam-pumps,  which  furuish  15  cubic  measures  per  minute.  Each  month  there  ift 
washed  a  quantity  of  rough  matter  corresponding  to  2,200  tons,  which  yield  14  per 
cent,  of  lead  and  1,000  to  1,500  grains  of  silver  from  each  ton. 

There  are  twelve  smelting  ovens,  of  which  eight  are  at  work,  and  four  are  substi- 
tutes ;  it  is  proper,  however,  to  state  that  they  are  of  great  power,  because  the  broken 
materials  only  contain  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  metal,  whilst  the  old  60ori»  contained  16 
to  18  per  cent. 

In  various  neighboring  places  there  are  at  work  about  twenty  washing-machines* 
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bat  notwithstanding  all  the  inquiries  about  them,  it  has  not  been  postively  ascer- 
tained what  quantity  of  raw  material  they  yield. 

According  to  asseveration  of  persons  well  informed,  they  give  daily  about  20  to  22 
tons  of  lead.  The  expense  required  for  each  ton  is  35  drachmas.  Five  hundred  and 
fifty  work-people  are  engaged  at  the  oveus  and  at  the  immovable  machines;  ddO  col- 
lect in  the  neighborhood  the  **  ekvolades,"  and  superintend  their  washing  and  trans- 
port to  the  ovens.  The  greatest  part  of  the  work-people  are  Qreeks  from  the  islands, 
Italians,  and  Maltese,  and  the  wages  are  about  1^  to  3  drachmas  per  day. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  *'  ekvolades  "  are  to  be  found  in  large  quantities  in  mounds, 
and  look  like  hills ;  it  is  calculated  that  they  can  furnish  materials  to  last  for  sixty 
years. 

Besides  these  there  exists  a  smaller  quantity  of  another  sort  of  scorite  containing 
4i  per  cent,  of  brass,  1^  per  cent,  nickel,  and  50  per  cent,  iron ;  all  the  ekvolades  con- 
tain a  certain  dose  of  arsenic,  which  was  apparent  from  the  effects  on  some  of  the 
work-people. 

The  number  of  people  employed  by  the  company,  superintendents,  engineers,  ma- 
chine-workers, and  work-people,  amount  to  3,000.  The  other  company,  called  *'Com- 
pauie  Franchise  des  mines  a  Laurion,''  digs  up  the  ore  of  the  new  mines  and  of  the 
old,  and  carries  out  its  operations  with  cleverness  and  specialty,  having  always  the 
necessary  means  complete;  however,  no  one  can  deny  that  it  was  favored  by  fortune 
in  the  selection  of  the  bed  of  the  mines,  from  which  the  favorable  operations  rendered 
it  able  to  give,  in  lU7ti,  a  clear  profit  of  1,800,000  francs. 

The  above-named  company  is  especially  occupied  in  extracting  zinc  and  brass, 
which  is  submitted  to  the  smelting  operation  b^  simple  evaporation,  and  is  sent  in  an 
an  finished  condition  abroad.  Besides  the  lead  is  melted,  which  contains  3,500  grains 
of  silver  in  each  ton.  The  foundries  and  the  smelting  ovens  are  th^  same  as  those  of 
the  Greek  company,  but  rather  more  favorably  and  suitably  placed;  the  number  of 
work-people  and  employes  is  2,900.  It  is  remarkable  the  mines  worked  by  the  ancients 
were  only  50  centimeters  high,  and  the  same  width,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely, 
that  the  slaves  who  then  worked  in  such  a  narrow  space  were  not  able  to  observe  and 
make  use  of  the  veins  of  rich  minerals.  At  present  all  these  mines  are  widened,  and 
greater  Leight  is  given  to  them  ;  they  yield  monthly  raw  material  about  (^,000  tons, 
which  contains  50  to  55  per  cent,  of  metal.  Some  of  thfse  mines  extend  to  the  distance 
of  a  mile.  In  the  passage  there  are  placed  metal  rails  leading  to  the  principal  pit,  to 
which  the  material  is  transported  by  steam-engines,  and  where  it  is  drawn  to  the  sur- 
face. 

It  is  asserted  by  persons  who  are  good  Judges  that  there  exist  such  rich  beds  of 
metal  that  they  insure  to  the  French  company  large  gains  for  many  years. 

During  the  past  year  22,000  tons  zinc,  lead,  and  brass  were  shipped  by  English 
vemels,  and  18,000  tons  by  French. 

Further  small  mines  belonging  to  small  companies  have  been  sold  to  the  Greek, 
aud  f«ome  to  the  French  company,  but  if  things  continue  asnt  present  this  latter  com- 
pany will  swallow  up  all  the  others,  they  naturally  not  being  able  to  compete  with  it. 

The  wonderful  progress  of  this  compan/  will  necessarily  open  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tives so  that  they  may  consider  that  it  is  a  work  of  folly  to  let  such  an  undertaking 
slip  through  their  hands,  enriching  strangers  at  their  expense. 


ROUMANIA. 

Annual  comnurrcial  report  by  Consul- General  Schuyler. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Bucharest  J  September  30,  1881. 

AORICITLTURE. 

One  of  tbe  great  difficulties  of  the  agriculturist  in  Eouuiauia  has 
l>een  that  it  was  difficult  for  hini  to  borrow  money,  not  only  l>ecau8e 
until  recently  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest,  but  also 
l>ecau8e  by  the  civil  code  the  owner  of  the  land  had  a  prior  claim  upon 
trhe  stock  and  crops  belonging  to  the  farmer,  and  in  the  provinces  of 
C  rreat  and  Little  Wallachia  the  lands  are  chiefly  farmed.  A  law  was 
Tirouiulgated  on  the  8th  (20th)  of  June,  1881,  which  obviates  tliese  de-, 
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fects  ill  the  civil  code,  aud  at  the  same  time  establishes  in  each  district 
an  agricultural  credit  company,  from  which  agriculturists  can  borrow 
money  on  the  security  of  their  stock  and  crops.  The  capital  of  each 
company  will  be  from  $30,000  to  $60,000.  The  feeling  against  foreigners, 
and  especially  against  the  Jews,  which  has  unfortunateljr  become  so 
widely  spread  in  Roumania,  is  shown  in  two  pronsions  of  this  law.  By 
one  the  shares  of  these  companies  can  be  bought  only  by  Boumanians 
engaged  in  agriculture  or  industry,  aud  by  the  other  the  benefits  of  tbe 
law  are  given  only  to  agriculturists  who  are  Boumanian  citizens  born 
or  naturalized.  The  Boumanian  laws  do  not  yet  give  Boumanian  citizen- 
ship to  persons  born  in  the  country  unless  they  are  the  children  of  Koa- 
maniau  citizens.  'No  matter  how  long  their  families  may  have  lived  in 
the  country,  if  not  of  Boumanian  origin  they  must  be  naturalized  by  a 
special  law — a  provision  particularly  directed  against  the  Jews,  bat 
affecting  also  the  Greeks.  The  Jews  are  seldom  agricultnrtsts  in  Ron- 
mania,  but  a  very  large  and  important  proportion  of  the  farmers  are 
foreigners — Greeks,  Bulgarians,  and  Armenians — and  have  done  no  less 
than  others  for  the  increase  of  agricultural  production. 

Unfortunately  for  the  couptry,  the  harvests  have  not  been  good.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  the  agiicultural  year  of  1880-'81  there  were  sown 
as  follows : 

Aemu 

Wheat 2,717.240 

Rye 3e«,5« 

Maize 4.4»,H(pO 

Barley 2,325.a» 

Millet 273,9« 

Colza '^1,7A» 

Spelt 4,y90 

Buckwheat 30, «» 

Oats ; 897,630 

Hemp 41,(90 

Flax 23,295 

Total 10.708,155 

Tobacco,  potatoes,  beans,  lentils,  anise  seed,  and  hops  were  cultivated 
to  the  extent  of  259,915  acres. 
The  production  some  time  ago  was  estimated  to  be  as  follows : 

BobeJi. 

Wheat 24.046,445 

Rye ; 3,53U,719 

Maize 1 43,44l.ifi: 

Barlev 26,e6:it?79 

Oats 4,990.  «»l 

Millet 1,643.565 

Colza 716,  ."CO 

Bnckwheat 346,:n!^ 

Hemp 861,4^9 

Flax 387,065^ 

Total 106.631.29* 

The  production  of  alcohol  was  estimated  at  794,244  gallons.  Tobacco, 
potatoes,  beans,  lentils,  pease,  anise  seed,  and  hops  were  estimated  to 
give  a  production  of  156,554,822  pounds. 

The  above  estimates  are  takeu  from  information  published  in  the 
Curierul  Finauciar  of  July  17,  1881,  and  purport  to  be  derivetl  from 
authentic  sources. 

Owing  to  bad  weather,  these  estimates  must  be  very  greatly  reduced. 
There  were  great  rains  and  floods  in  the  summer,  and  the  grain  harvest 
came  at  the  same  time  as  the  second  hoeing  of  the  maize.    This  crop 
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has  also  safiered  much.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  consuls  and  merchants  inclosed  in  my  dispatch  No.  31,  of  Sep- 
tember 6, 1881,  the  crops  must  be  taken  at  much  less  than  the  average. 
Other  Roumanian  authorities  put  the  yield  of  wheat  at  60  per  cent,  of 
an  average  harvest  in  Wallachia,  and  in  Moldavia  wheat  at  100,  rye  at 
105,  barley  90,  and  oats  90. 

The  immense  exportation  of  grain  from  the  United  States  has  caused 
alarm  hero,  and  it  is  seen  that  some  improvements  must  be  made,  or 
Roumania  will  lose  a  market  for  her  chief  article  of  trade.  In  order  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  the  transport  of  cereals,  it  has  at  last  been  decided 
to  build  some  grain  elevators,  and  a  concession  for  forty  years  has  been 
given  for  the  port  of  Galatz.  The  buildings  must  be  finished  within 
three  years,  and  the  maximum  tax  for  loading,  cleaning,  &c.,  is  2  francs 
per  chila  (about  3^  cents  per  bushel).  The  company  must  deposit  $200 
a  year  as  a  guarantee  that  the  buildings  will  be  delivered  to  the  city  in 
good  condition  at  the  end  of  the  concession.  A  similar  concession  has 
been  granted  at  Braila. 

The  Dobrudja. — Unfortunately  for  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  the 
question  of  landed  property  in  the  Dobrudja  is  as  yet  unsettled.    It 
was  arranged  by  the  government  that  the  old  Turkish  proprietors  and 
others  claiming  lands  in  that  province  should,  before  October  23,  1881, 
present  the  evidence  of  their  titles  to  local  commissions,  which  would 
then  be  reviewed  by  a  central  commission  at  Bucharest.    It  was  expected 
that  before  that  time  a  law  would  be  passed  which  would  regulate  the 
possession  of  property.     Much  irregularity  has  taken  place.    Many 
Turks  with  claims  have  arrived  in  the  Dobrudja  only  to  find  that  the 
local  commissions  were  not  in  session,  and  it  is  asserted  that  many  per- 
fect titles  have  been  disregarded  by  the  Roumanian  authorities,  who 
are  thought  to  be  anxious,  under  the  conflicting  Mussulman  jurispru- 
dence about  landed  property,  to  quash  as  many  private  titles  as  possi- 
ble and  claim  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  as  belonging  to  the  state. 
It  is  understood  that  a  prolongation  of  the  term  will  be  granted,  but 
meanwhile  very  rich  tracts  of  land  remain  uncultivated,  and  the  hard- 
working, industrious  Tartars  who  chiefly  inhabit  the  province  are  emi- 
grating.   As  the  Roumanian  constitution  does  not  allow  colonization 
except  by  men  of  Latin  race,  the  government  will  be  at  a  loss  to  find 
fresh  inhabitants. 

Tohdcco. — Up  to  1865  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  Roumania  was  free. 
Since  that  time  a  tobacco  monopoly  has  been  introduced,  which,  although 
it  may  serve  the  interests  of  the  treasury,  is  detrimental  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  country.    The  monopoly  is  now  in  its  third  phase. 
In  1879  it  was  taken  from  the  company  which  worked  it,  and  is  now  in 
the  bands  of  the  state,  and  managed  by  a  council  of  administration. 
Tlie  introduction  of  the  monopoly  has  not  only  put  a  stop  to  the  exporta- 
tion  of  tobacco,  but  it  has  greatly  restricted  its  cultivation.    To  culti- 
vate tobacco  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  permission  from  the  administra- 
tion, which  buys  up  the  entire  crop,  and  therefore  limits  the  permission 
to   a  certain  number  of  acres,  according  to  its  own  wants.    The  seeiis 
liuve  to  be  renewed  every  two  years.    The  finer  qualities  of  native  to- 
\yiVGCO  are  called  Turkish  seed.    The  importation  of  foreign  tobacco  is 
forbidden  to  private  persons,  but  the  monopoly  is  obliged  to  purchase  a 
o^>wflWerable  quantity. 

The  monopoly  by  the  state  began  operation  on  the  6th  (18th)  of  April, 
1879,  and,  according  to  the  official  statements,  the  sales  of  tobacco  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year  1879  amounted  to  $3,00(>,461.26.  The  ex- 
ff>^uses  of  the  administration  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco,  manufacture  , 
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of  cigars,  niaDagement,  &c.,amouDte(l  in  tbe  same  time  to  $1,254,374.24; 
♦.  e.j  tbey  were  42.72  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.  The  total  profit  for  1871> 
was  therefore  $1,752,087.02. 

For  the  budgetary  period  of  January,  February,  and  March,  1880,  tbe 
receipts  of  the  monopoly  were  $1,184,449.31,  showing  an  increase  of 
32.76  per  cent,  on  the  same  months  of  the  previous  year.  The  expense* 
for  the  same  period  were  $400,051.71;  t.  c,  only  33.77Jper  cent,  of  the 
revenue,  instead  of  41.72  per  cent.,  as  it  was  in  1879.  The  total  profit 
in  this  period  was  therefore  $784,397.60.  From  the  Ist  of  April  to  tbe 
3Ist  of  December,  1880,  the  revenue  was  $3,616,637,30^au  increase  of 
17.91  per  cent,  on  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  expenge^ 
were  $1,241,727.63,  or  34.33  per  cent,  of  ihe  revenues,  as  compared  with 
41.72  per  cent,  of  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  profit 
was  therefore  $2,374,909.77.  The  result  of  the  state  management  up  to 
the  end  of  1880  was  an  increase  of  about  $1,600,000  over  what  the  state 
would  have  received  had  the  contract  with  the  company  been  continued. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  manufactures  of  Boumania,  as  I  remarked  in  my  last  annual  re- 
port, are  still  in  their  infancy.  An  effort,  however,  is  being  made  to 
increase  and  extend  them. 

Sugar. — ^There  exist  in  Boumania  two  factories  of  beet-root  sugar,  with 
privileges  fi*om  the  government ;  one  at  Chitila,  a  few  miles  from  Bucha- 
rest, belonging  to  Prince  Nicholas  Bibesco ;  another  at  Sascut,  in  Mol- 
davia, owned  by  French  capitalists.  On  account  of  disputes  with  the 
government  relative  to  the  exact  carrying  out  of  the  regulations,  the 
manufacture  has  been  greatly  impeded,  and  the  factory  of  Sascut  some 
time  since  stopped  operations. 

A  law  was  proposed  in  the  chamber  and  given  urgency  by  which,  in 
place  of  the  existing  law  of  1873,  a  bonus  is  guaranteed  by  the  state  of 
20  centimes  per  kilogram  (or  If  cents  per  pound)  on  all  sugar  made  in 
the  country  by  existing  factories  or  those  which  shall  be  established 
within  twenty  years,  and  it  is  proposed  also  that  the  two  factories  of 
Ghitila  and  Sascut  shall  have  the  advantage  of  this  bonus  fur  all  the 
sugar  produced  since  they  have  been  at  work.  The  law  was  notpassed, 
and  awaits  action  at  the  autumn  session. 

It  is  probably  in  order  to  avail  itself  of  this  law  that  the  Sascut  com- 
pany, which  was  formed  in  Paris  in  1875,  has  now  asked  for  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  work  in  Boumnnia.  It  is  given  a  privilege  of 
twenty  years,  and  Its  capital  has  been  raised  from  $200,000  to  $220,000. 

It  is  said  that  the  production  of  sugar  at  Ghitila  in  1880  was  superior 
to  that  of  preceding  years.  According  to  indirect  information  obtained 
by  the  Italian  legation,  1,235  acres  were  planted  with  beet  root  at 
Ghitila  in  1 880.  The  average  product  was  17,800  pounds  \yev  acre,  which 
would  give  21,983,000  pounds  for  the  whole,  and  from  every  ten  milhon 
pounds  of  root  about  500,000  pounds  of  sugar  were  obtained.  The 
Chitila  factor^"  sells  its  products  in  Bucharest  free  of  carriage  and  octroi 
at  1.10  francs  a  kilogram  (9.7  cents  per  pound).  The  octroi  duty  in- 
cluded in  this  is  16  centimes  per  kilogram  (If  cents  i)er  pound).  It  is 
stated  that  at  Sascut  there  could  be  raised  annually  more  than  25,000,000 
pounds  of  beet  root,  giving  830,000  i)ounds  of  refined  sugar,  which  on 
the  spot  could  be  sold  at  an  average  of  95  centimes  a  kilogram  (8tcent« 
per  i)ound).  The  production  of  beet  root  in  the  locality  is  estimated  at 
9,240  pounds  per  acre.  One  difficulty  is  that  beet  root  is  not  grown  in 
large  quantities,  and  only  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  factories. 
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Farmers  in  general  have  thas  far  refused  to  give  up  the  advantag:eous 
culture  of  grain  for  something  they  do  not  feel  so  sure  of. 

Paper, — A  law  of  January  17, 1881,  in  order  to  favor  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  authorized  the  government  to  give  an  exclusive  privilege  and 
freedom  from  any  kind  of  taxation  for  twelve  years  to  the  first  company 
which  would  found  such  a  manufactory^  together  with  25  acres  of  land  for 
the  works,  and  to  give  orders  for  paper  to  the  amount  of  440,000  pounds 
yearly.  A  company  has  now  been  established  with  a  capital  of  $300,000, 
for  manufacturing  paper. 

Olaas. — A  glass  factory  has  recently  been  established  in  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains,  near  the  railway  station  of  PredeaL 

Matches. — There  are  two  match  factories  in  Bucharest  and  another  in 
Moldavia.  Only  one  of  these  is  of  any  importance,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  ten  million  matches  daily,  but  in  order  to  meet  demands  has 
never  produced  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  daily.  Eighty  thou- 
sand dollars  have  already  been  involved  in  this  enterprise,  which  has 
now  failed  for  the  second  time.  One  of  the  difficulties  it  has  to  contend 
with  is  that  it  is  obliged  to  pay  duties  on  the  chemicals  employed, 
as  well  as  on  the  boxes  and  the  material  of  which  they  are  made, 
whereas  foreign  matches  pay  the  same  low  duty,  whether  in  packages 
or  in  boxes. 

MINES. 

With  the  exception  of  salt  and  petroleum,  the  mineral  resources  of 
Koumania  are  almost  untouched.  All  the  metals  and  metallic  objects 
used  are  imported.  These  amounted  in  1880  to  the  value  of  about 
$9,500,000.  The  annual  importations  for  the  use  of  the  government 
railways  amount  to  a  large  sum.  A  law  is  before  the  chambers  for  the 
working  and  regulation  of  mines.  An  unfortunate  provision  is  that 
concessions  for  working  mines  ean  be  granted  only  to  Roumanian  citi- 
zens. 

Copper. — ^A  company  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  to 
work  the  copper  mines  on  the  estate  of  Prince  Nicholas  Bibesco,  at 
Baia-de-Aramd«,  near  the  western  extremity  of  lioumania.  These  mines 
were  formerly  worked  by  the  Austrians,  but  were  abandoned  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  maintained  that  the  average  analyses  of  ore 
give  12  per  cent,  of  pure  copper. 

Coal. — The  coal  and  lignite  mines  near  Buzeti  have  proved  a  failure. 
The  quality  was  good  enough  for  railway  fuel  and  gas,  but  the  veins 
which  were  accessible  without  too  great  expense  have  given  out.  The 
minister  of  agriculture  and  public  works  has  been  authorized  to  spend 
$5,000  to  begin  the  systematic  working  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  district 
of  Mehedintsi. 

Petroleum. — I  have  little  to  add  to  what  I  said  in  mj^  last  report,  ex- 
cept that  there  is  some  prospect  of  introducing  American  methods  and 
machinery  into  the  working  of  the  mines.  The  petroleum  districts  were 
visited  during  the  summer  by  Mr.  Frank  Dale,  now  engaged  in  petrole- 
um mining  in  the  Carpathian  district  of  Hungary,  near  Ungvar.  lie 
thinks  that  the  wells  might  be  made  to  yield  much  more  than  they  do 
at  present,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  improve  the  reliuing  process. 
At  present  a  considerable  quantity  of  raw  petroleum  is  sent  across  the 
Carpathians  to  Transylvania,  there  refined,  and  reimported  into  Rouma- 
nia.  As  there  ar^  no  duties  imposed,  this  is  an  easy  matter.  At  the 
station  of  Monteoru,  near  some  of  the  largest  wells,  the  raw  petroleum 
is  sold  at  10  francs  per  100  kilograms  (87f  cents  per  100  pounds),  and 
the  rectified  from  20  to  25  francs  per  100  kilograms  ($1.75  to  $2.20  per 
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100  pounds).  The  native  petroleum  is  sold  at  retail  in  the  chief  cities  of 
liouwania  at  from  70  to  80  centimes  per  oka;  that  is,  from  4^  to  5  cents 
per  pound.  At  wholesale  it  is  very  much  cheaper.  The  railway  admin- 
istration, which  consumes  annually  from  112,000  to  113,000  kilograms 
(246,000  to  248,000  pounds),  buys  it  delivered  free  at  the  station  at  24 
centimes  per  kilogram  (about  $48  per  ton). 

Salt — By  a  law  of  March  31, 1881,  the  management  of  the  salines  has 
been  taken  from  the  ministry  of  public  works  and  given  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  tobacco  monopoly.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  produce 
better  results. 

The  price  for  internal  consumption  is  fixed  at  the  mines  at  Slanic- 
Prahova  at  8  francs  per  100  kilograms  (70  cents  per  100  pounds),  at 
Telega  and  Tergu-Ocna  at  7  francs  per  100  kilograms  (61  cents  per  1W» 
pounds),  and  at  Ocna-Mare  at  7  francs  (61  cents).  At  the  depots  tbe 
prices  are  as  follows:  Salt  of  Slanic,  11.50  francs  per  100  kilograms  (|1 
per  100  pounds) ;  salt  of  Telega,  Tergu-Ocna,  and  Ocna-Mare,  10.50  francs 
per  100  kilograms  (92  cents  per  100  pounds). 

According  to  a  regulation  published  on  April  22, 1881,  the  prices 
fixed  for  salt  for  exportation  are  as  follows : 

1.  For  Serbia,  delivered  at  Verciorova :  Slanic  salt,  70  francs  ($13.50) 
per  ton ;  Doftana  salt,  60  francs  ($11.58)  per  ton. 

2.  For  Bulgaria,  delivered  at  Giurgiu,  Braila,  and  Galatz :  Slanic  salt, 
80  francs  ($15.44)  per  ton;  Doftana  salt,  70  francs  ($13.50)  per  ton. 

3.  For  Russia,  delivered  at  Jassy,  Galatz,  and  Braila :  Slanic  salt  at 
Jassy,  80  francs  ($15.44)  per  ton ;  Slanic  salt  at  Galatz,  Braila,  70  francs 
($13.50)  per  ton:  Doftana  salt  at  Jassy,  70  francs  ($13.50)  per  ton; 
Doftana  salt  at  Galatz,  Braila,  60  francs  ($11.58)  per  ton. 

A  reduction  of  8  per  cent,  on  salt  sold  for  Bussia,  and  of  5  per  cent, 
on  that  sold  for  Bulgaria,  is  offered  to  exporters  who  agree  to  take  a 
larger  quantity  than  eight  million  kilograms  (17,600,000  pounds). 

The  quality  of  the  salt  in  the  four  mines  that  are  worked  in  Bou- 
mania  is  as  follows:  The  salt  of  the  great  salines  contains  cloride  of 
sodium  95  per  cent,  to  99.5  per  cent. ;  that  of  Doftana  97  per  cent  to 
99.5  per  cent. ;  of  Slanic,  98.5  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent. ;  of  Torgu-Ocua, 
97  per  cent,  to  99.5  per  cent.  It  is  claimed  that  the  salt  is  purer  than 
that  of  Wieliczka,  near  Cracow.  Of  the  two  qualities  produced,  one  is 
very  white  and  pure ;  the  other  is  gray,  with  a  mixture  of  clay,  but  is 
saltier  to  the  taste. 

According  to  official  figures,  in  the  year  1880  the  revenue  from  salt 
was  $997,087,  being  less  than  the  estimates  by  $32,913.  For  the  previ- 
ous year  (1879)  the  result  was  as  follows: 

Receipts  from  salt  sold  for  internal  consumption $^l^  £^ 

KecoiptH  from  salt  sold  for  external  consumption 190, 613 

Extraordinary  revenues 16,353 

1,023.3S3 

The  estimate  was  only  $912,000;  consequently  there  was  an  excess 
of  $111,51)5,  or  12.23  per  cent,  above  the  estimate.  The  increase  was 
in  the  internal  consumption.  There  was  a  deficit  in  the  export  of 
$20,000.  The  chief  reasons  for  this  are  the  loss  of  a  market  by  tbe  pro- 
hibition of  foreign  salt  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  compete  with  Austrian  salt,  and  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on 
imported  salt  in  Bulgaria. 

Salt  depots  are  to  be  re-established  at  the  river  ports  and  in  the  dis- 
tricts, and  owing  to  this  and  the  diminution  of  duties  in  Russia  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  a  larger  revenue.    For  the  financial  year  of 
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1881-^82,  the  revenue  is  therefore  estimated  at  $1,227,000.  This  in- 
cludes $10,000  from  the  sea-salt  works  in  the  Dobrudja.  Railways  now 
in  course  of  construction  to  the  salt  mines  will  materially  diminish  the 
cost  of  transport. 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  the  report  on  the  state  of  the  treas- 
ury, presented  to  the  Chambers  at  their  last  session,  show  the  amount 
of  salt  sold  and  the  revenue  therefrom  for  seven  years : 


Salt  sold. 


Ye«r. 


Interior    con- 
sumption. 


For    exporta- 
tion. 


I 


1H73  - 
1874  . 

I^.'i  . 
1876  . 
1877. 
1878 
1879. 


Poundi. 
87, 729, 628 
84,650,808 
78,  798, 104 
91,  722, 455 

121,283,360 
98,  327,  680 

113,172,290 


Poundt. 
57,311,465 
56, 140,  788  , 
43,  763, 126 
47,  951,  790 
42,  654,  678 
55.  053,  328 
45,  261,  920 


Total. 


Pounds. 
145, 041, 093 
140, 791. 596 
122. 561, 230 
139,  674, 245 
163,  938, 038 
153.381.008 
158,434, 210 


675, 684, 325  348, 137,  095         1, 023,  821. 420 


HeceipU  from  sale  of  salt. 


Year. 


1873 $502,457  i 

1874 484,818 

1875 ,  573,077 

1876 -...!  667,  OTi 

1877 1  882,060 

1878 715,110 

1879 816,599 

4,647,505 


r 


$244, 119 
249,396  I 
194.058 
225.  737 
173.848 
246, 436 
190, 613 


1,  517, 894 


$118, 457 
20,925 
27,155 
52, 576 
46,529 
9,983 
16,353 


291,977 


Total. 


$865,083 
755.188 
794,290 
945,384 

1, 102, 437 
971,529 

1,028,565 


6,457,877 


Thus,  except  in  1877,  when  the  sale  of  salt,  on  account  of  the  war, 
reached  the  sum  of  $1,102,437,  the  sale  in  1879  was  superior  to  that  of 
preceding  years.  The  expense  of  working  as  compared  with  the  total 
sale  was  $1.72  per  ton,  or  nearly  20  cents  more  than  in  1878.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  the  large  number  of  bags  (200,000)  bought  in  1879  and 
to  the  increase  of  machines  and  other  works. 


FISUEBIES. 

Although  much  fish  is  consumed  in  Roumania,  and  the  Danube  and 
the  lakes  along  it  produce  immense  quantities,  yet  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry has  not  yet  received  its  due  development.  Although  fishing 
in  running  streams  is  free  to  all,  yet  the  fisheries  in  the  lakes  belong  in 
either  to  private  persons  or  to  the  government.  Some  of  them,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Bratish  lake,  near  Galatz,  rent  for  large  sums.  The  gov- 
ernment fisheries  in  the  Dobrudja  rented  in  1879  for  $50,553,  and  in 
1880  for  #49,820.  In  spite  of  the  unlimited  supply  of  both  fish  and 
eaviar,  Roumania  imported  in  1879  fresh,  salted,  smoked,  and  canned 
oysters,  lobsters,  and  fish  to  the  amount  of  about  $318,000,  while  it  ex- 
f >orted  only  about  $160,000.  In  my  last  report  I  said  that  the  internal 
commerce  of  fish  was  estimated  at  $1,480,000,  bnt  the  Italian  vice-consul 
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at  Braila,  in  more  recent  researches  published  in  the  report  of  the  Ital- 
ian minister,  calcalates  that  the  Danube  fisheries  give  an  annaal  prod- 
uct of  about  $5,000,000. 

FORESTS. 

At  last,  by  a  law  of  June  19,  1881,  a  forest  code  has  been  established 
to  regulate  the  cutting  and  management  of  the  forests,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  strictly  enforced,  as  the  consequences  of  indiscrim- 
inate and  wasteful  cutting  are  already  beginning  to  manifest  themselves 
in  a  way  disastrous  to  the  country.  To  this  code  are  subjected  the  for- 
ests belonging  to  the  state  domains,  to  the  communes,  to  public  estab- 
lished communities  and  churches,  and  to  those  in  which  the  state  or 
any  other  juridical  person  enters  as  coproprietor  with  a  private  person. 

Th<*  revenue  from  the  forests  owned  by  the  government  for  the  last 
two  years  has  been  as  follows: 


Year. 


1879. 
1880. 


Estimated. 


$380,000  00 
535,000  00 


Found  dae.       Keeeirttd. 

I 

$408,248  56  1      $445,900  N 


41fi.580n 


During  1880,  661  forests,  covering  7,429  acres,  were  being  cut,  which 
should  produce  $418,158.71.  Of  this  sum  $352,270.44  were  taken  in  ap 
to  September  30, 1880. 

The  exportation  of  wood"  and  manufactures  thereof  from  Boamania 
in  1880  amounted  to  $1,015,000,  while  the  importation  came  to  $2,542,000. 
A  good  portion  of  this  must  be  considered  simply  as  transit  trade,  for 
of  the  timber  which  is  floated  in  rafts  down  the  Bistritsa  and  other  riv- 
ers by  the  Seret  to  Galatz,  about  a  third  comes  from  Hungary,  and  much 
is  intended  for  re-exportation.  There  is  a  large,  well-managed  steam 
saw-mill  at  Galatz  which  produces  a  very  large  quantity  of  sawn  timber, 
which  is  exported  chiefly  to  Turkey  and  Egypt.  In  this  last  summer  a 
Canadian  vessel,  laden  with  petroleum  from  the  Uniteil  States,  arrived 
at  Galatz  and  took  a  cargo  of  timber  to  the  Panama  Canal.  There 
were  exported  from  Galatz  and  Braila  via  Sulina  in  1880  567,933  pliiiks. 
19,262  beams,  4,003,590  boards,  and  814,577  cubic  feet  of  wood  for  build- 
ing purposes. 

FOREIGN   COMMENCE. 

The  Roumanian  commercial  statistics  cannot  in  some  respects  be  de- 
pended upon.  Wherever  a  certificate  of  origin  is  absent,  and  it  is  not 
obligatory  in  Boumania,  the  merchandise  is  classed  as  belonging  to  the 
country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  or  from  which  it  last  arrives,  or  in 
the  case  of  merchandise  imported  by  land  it  is  credited  to  the  last  place 
on  the  way-bill.  In  this  way  much  which  comes  by  sea  is  wrongly 
credited  to  Turkey,  and  much  which  comes  by  land,  to  (Jermany  and 
Austria-Hungary.  In  addition  to  this  the  transit  trade  is  not  separated 
from  the  regular  imports  and  exports. 

Imports  and  exports, — The  imports  and  exports  of  Roumania  for  the 
last  three  years  (the  statistics  for  1878  are  just  published  for  the  fln»t 
time)  have  been  as  follows : 


Yean.  Importa.     ^  KxporU. 


1878 |61,Sie,4«        |4X40«.S4^ 

1870 50.8»2.000  4T.7».»t 

1880 51.087,000  4a,«3.«0 
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Customs  revenue. — ^The  customs  revenues  for  1879  and  1880  were  as 
follows : 


Years. 


Import 
duties. 


Export 
duties. 


1879 : $2,038,646  '  $405,009 

1880 1    2,025,503  ,    364,071 


Accessory 

and 
accidental. 


$63,623 
46^000 


Total. 


$2, 505, 868 
2,425,574 


Trcute  hy  countries. — Arranged  according  to  bountries,  the  foreign 
trade  of  Boumania  in  1879  and  1880  was  as  follows : 


Countries. 


Imports. 


1879. 


1880. 


Bxportfl. 


1879. 


1880. 


Austria- Hungary . 

fielzium   

Bulgaria 

England 

France  

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy 

RuMia 

Serbia 

Turkey* 

Other  statas 


$24,951,000 
303, 000 


10. 116, 000 
3, 090. 000 
3,692,000 


295,000 
2, 102, 000 

108,000 
4, 181,  000 
2, 060, 000 


$25, 280, 000 

666,000 

839,000 

11,  472, 000 

3,  676, 000 

4, 786,  000 

721,000 

7,500 

308,000 

1, 182, 000 

116,500 

1, 704.  OOU 

309,600 


$13. 


773,000 
50,000 


579, 000 
555,000 
315,000 


543, 000 
207,000 
180,000 
800,000 
728,000 


$16,592,000 

500 

2. 476, 000 

11, 283. 000 

5, 552, 000 

144,500 

829,000 

406. 000 

584,000 

973,000 

823,000 

4, 618, 000 

2,000 


50, 898. 000  I  51, 067, 000 


47,730,000 


43,783,000 


*  In  1879  Bulgaria  is  included  under  Turkey. 

Imports  and  exports  by  articles. — Arranged  according  to  categories, 
the  imports  and  exports  of  Bonmania  in  1879  and  1880  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


Importa. 


Articles. 


I 


1879. 


I.  Lireanlmals 

II.  Alimentary  animal  products    

IIL  Grain,  flour,  and  cereals 

rV.  Fruits,  vegetables,  and  their  products. 

V.  Colonial  products 

VI.  Liauors,  wines,  &o 

VII.  Alimentary  conserves.  See 

VIII.  Vegetables,  Juices,  and  medicines 

IX.  Perftimery 

X.  Chemical  products 

XI.  Dres  and  ayestuffa 

XH.  Oils,  fats,  wax,  dtc 

XI I  r.  Other  animal  products  (except  skins)  . . 

XIV.  Skins,  furs,  and  leather 

X  V.  India  rubber  and  gntta-percba 

X  V  L  Textile  and  textile  materials 

XVII.  Paper,  books.  &c 

XVIII.  Woods,  and  mannfoctures  thereof 

XIX.  Petpoleum,  bitumen,  Ac 

X  X.  Minerals,  glass,  pottery,  Ac 

XXL  Metals,  wiinught  and  unwrought 

XXIL  Carriages.  &c 

XXIII.  Miscellaneous 


$3,604,000 
531,000 

1,141,000 
110, 000 

3, 327. 000 
643,  000 
532.000 
421.000 
108.000 
370, 000 
339.000 

1,  356.  000 
14,000 

6.  572.  000 

193,000 

15, 4i>6.  000 

2, 116.  000 

2,031.000 
503, 000 

1, 460,  000 

8, 151.  000 
506,000 

3, 805,  000 


1880. 


$707,000  I 
5.39,000  ' 
875,000  I 
202,  000  ' 

2.614,000  I 
553,000 
4^2.000 
368.  000 
107, 000 
429,  000 
335,000 

1,417,000 
11.000 

6, 052,  000 

186,000 

18,381.000 

1, 160,  000  I 

2, 542, 000  I 
607,000  I 

1.496.000  I 

9,505,000  j 
406.000  I 

1,593,000  I 


Exports. 


1879. 


$3, 988, 000 

940,000 

36,  660, 000 

1, 780, 000 

.32,000 

250,000 

38.000 

34,000 

200 

5,000 

4.S000 

8.000 

162. 000 

1, 061, 000 

200 

1, 074. 000 

34,000 

667,000 

375,000 

33.000 

164,000 

64,000 

325,600 


Total 50,898,000  ,  51,067,000     47,780,000       48,783,000 


1880. 


$2, 480. 000 

1. 536, 000 

83. 56U.  000 

861.000 

6.800 

153,000 

6.000 

18.000 

200 

11,000 

67.000 

10,000 

166,000 

1, 073.  000 

1,000 

1,720,000 

39,000 

1, 015, 000 

592,000 

63,000 

166.000 

22,000 

287.000 
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It  is  impossible  to  analyze  the  foreign  Irade  of  Boamania  until  more 
detailed  returns  are  pablished.  I  shall,  however,  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  while  the  importation  in  1880  is  somewhat  greater  than  in 
1879,  the  exportation  has  diminished  owing  to  the  bad  harvests.  The 
year  1878  is  not  to  be  taken  as  normal,  because,  on  account  of  the  war, 
the  imports  that  year  were  exceptionally  great. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  both  in  the 
importation  and  the  exportation  of  live  animals,  the  importation  falling 
from  $3,004,000  in  1879  to  $707,000  in  1880,  and  the  exportation  falling 
from  $3,988,000  to  $2,430,000  in  1880.  The  importation  of  colonial  pro- 
ducts was  also  diminished  by  $713,000.  The  importation  of  class  XIV, 
skins,  furs,  leather,  and  their  products,  has  fallen  off  $520,000.  The 
exportation  has  slightly  increased.  Under  this  head  the  exports  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  raw  skins  and  hideS|  while  the  imports  are  chiefly 
prepared  skins  and  hides,  boots  and  shoes.  In  textiles  and  textile  ma- 
terials there  is  an  increase  of  imports  amounting  to  nearly  $3,000,000. 
The  exports  under  this  class  consist  almost  entirely  of  raw  wool,  the 
imports,  of  manufactured  goods.  Under  class  XVIII,  woods  and  mana- 
factures  thereof,  the  exportation,  as  has  been  previously  remarked,  is 
to  be  considered  chiefly  as  transit  trade.  An  increase  both  in  the  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  petroleum  is  noticeable.  This  is  partly  an 
increase  in  the  importation  of  coal,  and  partly  owing  to  crude  petroleum 
being  sent  to  Austria- Hungary  and  returned  in  a  refined  state.  Tlie 
importation  of  metals,  wrought  and  unwrought,  amounts  to  $1,354,000. 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  cotton  goods  into  Boamania  the 
following  passages  from  the  report  of  the  Italian  minister  at  Bucharest, 
just  published  in  the  Italian  Bolletino  Gonsolare  for  September,  1881, 
may  be  of  use  to  our  manufacturers  and  merchants: 

Among  the  cotton  tiiwiies  consumed  in  Roumauia  an  important  place  in  held  by 
those  n^d  for  farniture.  English  and  German  cretonneSf  the  striped  Austrian  eoittiU, 
and  various  tissues  for  window  curtains  find  in  Roumania  a  very  considerable  sale 
proportionate  to  certain  habits  of  elegance  which  are  common  in  the  dwellings  even 
of  the  less  easy  class. 

Two  qualities  of  cretonne  are  chiefly  imported  from  England,  one  that  costs  at  the 
factory  3|d.  per  yard,  and  is  sold  here  at  55  centimes  per  yard,  and  another  that  oost6 
at  the  factory  5id.  per  yard,  and  is  sold  here  at  83  centimes.  The  first  is  transported 
in  bales  for  about  12  francs,  the  second  in  boxes  at  15  francs  per  100  kilograms. 

Of  the  finer  qualities  of  cretonne  which  come  here  from  Germany,  and  are  sold 
chiefly  in  Bucharest  by  the  house  Haas,  lively  and  strong  colors  are  generally  pre- 
ferred, and  the  small  dimensions  of  the  houses  causes  preference  to  be  given  to  niudl 
designs  rather  than  large  ones. 

The  striped  coutih  of  Austria,  which  cost  at  the  factories  64  kreutxers  a  meter,  find 
buyers  here  at  1.80  francs  the  meter.  This  article  is  sent  In  bales  at  an  expense  of 
20  francs  per  100  kilograms.  It  is  calculated  that  the  consumption  here  is  about  1,000 
pieces  a  year. 

For  window  curtains  netted  tissues  are  preferred.  The  English  qoalities  at  10^> 
per  yard  at  the  factories  sell  here  for  from  1.50  francs  per  yard,  and  those  of  5}i(.  per 
yard  at  85  centimes.    This  merchandise  arrives  here  in  bales. 

For  tissues  used  for  clothing  there  are  imported,  especially  from  England,  mada^ 
polam  nansouk,  heavily  sized  muslins,  shaggy  piqu4  (cotton  flannel),  alpaca,  T-clotb. 
gray  shirtings,  Indians,  printed  muslins,  linings,  black  moirS  for  linings,  Orleans  aod 
cotton  velvet ;  nankeens  and  cotton  flannel  coming  from  Austria.  French  piqtt^uid 
Swiss  muslin  are  also  grpeatly  sold. 

English  madapolam  at  6«.  a  piece  at  the  factory  soils  here  at  11  francs  the  piece. 
The  annual  cousnmption  is  about  60,000  pieces.  The  same  article  at  lOt.  at  the  fac- 
tory sells  here  at  18.60  francs  the  piece,  with*  an  annual  consumption  of  15,000  pieceic 
English  nansouk  at  5«.  8d.  per  piece  of  twelve  yards  at  the  factory  sells  here  at  1 1 
francs.  The  same  article  at  A$,  per  piece  at  the  factory  sells  for  7.50  francs ;  that  costinjc 
3«.  lOd,  at  the  factory  sells  for  7  francs;  that  costing  2s.  6d.,  sells  for  5  francs;  and  that 
costing  2«.  3d.  sells  for  4.25  francs.  This  article  is  sent  in  bales,  the  transport  costing  1^ 
francs  i>er  100  kilograms.  Heavily  sized  English  muslin  costing 3«.  3d.  the  piece  of iOyanU 
at  the  factory  sells  here  at  6  francs.  The  baling  and  the  transport  are  the  same  as  for  Dan- 
souk.     English  cotton  flannel  at  6\d.  a  yard  at  the  factory  sells  here  for  from  1.06  franc* 
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a  yard.  The  auniial  consumption  is  about  3,000,000  pieces.  It  is  transported  in  boxes 
at  15  francs  per  100  kilograms.  The  same  article,  of  Austrian  origin,  costing  5^  florins  the 
piece  at  the  factory,  sells  here  for  Id  francs.  The  expenses  of  transport  are  calculated  at 
20  francs  per  100  kilograms.  English  alpaca  at  7^d.  per  yard  at  the  factory  sells  here  for 
1.25  francs  a  yard;  annual  consumption  500  pieces ;  sent  in  cases  ;  expense  of  transport 
15  francs  per  100  ki  lograms.  English  T-cloth  at  6«.  the  piece  of  24  yanls  at  the  factory 
sells  here  at  11  francs;  that  at  5«.  9(1.  the  piece  at  10  francs.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
aDoaal  consumption  amounts  to  10,000  pieces ;  sent  in  bales,  at  the  cost  of  15  francs 
per  100  kilograms.  English  gray  shirting  at  7«.  the  piece  of  3H  yards  at  the  factory 
sells  here  for  13  francs.  English  Indians  at  2f  Jd.  per  yard  at  the  factories  sell  here  at 
45  centimes.  The  same  article  at  2-?f;d.  sells  at  40  centimes.  English  printed  muslins 
at  a^,  per  yard  at  the  factory  sell  here  for  40  centimes.  English  linings  at  7«.  at 
the  factory  sell  here  for  13  francs ;  the  same  article  at  10«.  5d.  the  piece  for  19  francs.  ■ 
The  piece  is  3d  yards.  Percalines  Ad,  a  yard  at  the  factories  sell  here  for  65  centimes 
per  yard,  and  those  at  4«.  6d.  the  piece  of  12  yards  at  the  factory  for  7.50  francs  per 
piece.  These  are  sent  in  bales.  English  black  cotton  moir^  for  lining  costs  4^. 
per  yardy  and  sells  here  for  75  centimes.  Orleans  costing  from  5d.  to  6fd.  per  yard  at 
the  factory  sells  here  for  from  80  centimes  to  1.05  francs.  English  cotton  velvets  cost- 
ing It.  8d.  a  yard  at  the  factory  sell  here  for  3  francs.  This  article  is  sent  in  boxes. 
The  transport  expenses  are  estimated  at  15  francs  per  100  kilograms.  The  annual  con- 
samption  reaches  500  pieces.  The  piquS  of  French  manufacture  costing  .^  centimes 
per  meter  at  the  factory  sells  here  at  75  centimes  a  meter.  About  300  pieces  are  cou- 
Bumed  annually.  The  transport  expenses  are  47  francs  per  100  kilograms,  in  boxes. 
Swiss  muslin  costing  6.25  francs,  6, 5,  4.50,  4.40,  3.20,  and  3  francs  apiece  of  8  aunM at 
the  factory  sell  at  8.50,  8.25,  6.40,  5.50,  5.25,  4.50,  4.20,  the  same  measure.  Sent  in 
balesy  and  the  transport  expenses  are  about  35  francs  per  100  kilograms. 

The  conventional  Boumainian  tariff  (and  since  the  conclusion  of  the  commercial 
treaty  with  Kouniania  this  tariff  is  applied  to  goods  imported  from  the  Unit^nl  States) 
has  fixed  four  different  duties  on  the  importation  of  cotton  tissues,  viz,  20,  25,  45,  ana 
90  francs  per  100  kilograms.  The  duty  of  20  francs  is  applied  only  to  the  coarser  tis- 
sues, unbleached,  undyed,  and  unsized,  to  nettings,  wicks,  girths,  bands,  &c.  (the  so- 
called  American  cloth  belongs  to  this  category).  The  duty  of  25  francs  is  applied  to- 
half  fine  tishues,  bleached  or  colored,  but  not  printed,  whether  sized  or  not.  In  this 
category  are  included  madapolam,  sized  muslin,  T-cloth.  gray  shirting,  and  ordinary 
linings.  The  duty  of  45  francs  covers  fine  tissues,  whether  printed  or  not,  as  well  ae 
velveted  tissues  and  stuffs,  cre^onnf,  striped  coutily  nankeen,  French  piqui,  cotton  flan- 
nel, Indians,  printed  muslins,  and  cotton  velvets.  The  duty  of  90  francs  is  reserved 
for  extra  fine  tissues  such  as  tulle,  bobinetf  and  gauze,  and  includes  also  peroaline,  nan- 
souk,  Swiss  muslin,  alpaca,  black  moir^j  Orleans,  &c.  The  tare  for  all  these  articles  is 
fixed  at  15  per  cent,  in  boxes,  and  6  per  cent,  in  bales. 

Nettings,  trimmings,  cotton  lace,  elastic  caoutchouc,  give  rise  to  an  important  traffic. 
Germany  cniefiy  provides  the  first,  Austria  the  secona,  and  Switzerland  the  last. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  cotton  stuffs  do  not  hold  the  same  place,  whether  for  dress  of 
men  or  of  women  in  Roumania  as  in  temperate  or  warm  countries.  Even  in  the  less 
eaAy  classes  the  use  of  cotton  clothing  is  limited  to  about  six  months  of  theyear.  In 
the  easier  middle  class  the  taste  is  determined  by  the  fashion,  without  any  fear  of  ec- 
centricity whether  for  color,  design,  or  style.  Among  the  lower  classes  there  are  note- 
worthy preferences  for  small  patterns  of  light  and  brilliant  colors,  white  grounds,  and 
different  shades  of  red  tints.     Coarse  homespun  linen  is  greatly  used. 

Docks. — ^By  a  law  of  Jime  15,  1881,  the  government  is  authorized  to 
construct  warehoases  and  docks  in  the  cities  of  Galatz,  Braila,  Kus- 
tendj^,  Bucharest,  and  Jass}',  and  in  other  places  where  the  interests  of 
commerce  demand.  They  will  be  built  by  the  administration  of  rail- 
ways, and  the  government  is  authorized  to  issue  for  that  purpose  at  5 
per  cent,  redeemable  rentes  up  to  $1,400,000.  The  privileges  of  free 
portsnow  enjoyed  by  Galatz,  Braila,  and  Kustendj^  will  gradually  cease 
for  each  town  as  the  warehouses  are  opened. 

A  law  of  June  22, 1881,  regulates  the  use  of  these  docks  and  ware- 
houses, receipts,  warrants,  guarantees,  &c. 

It  is  believed  that  the  system  of  free  ports,  while  an  advantage  to  the 
towns  themselves,  is  an  injury  to  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  as 
higher  taxes  have  to  be  imposed  to  cover  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
revenue  in  these  free  ports.  As  the  warehoases  will  be  for  the  use  of 
grain  to  be  exported  as  well  as  of  goods  imported,  it  will  be  a  conveni- 
ence to  land  owners  and  merchants,  as  they  can  raise  money  on  the 
dock- warrants  and  warehouse- receipts.  Digitized  by  CiOOQIc 
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NAVIGATION. 

In  my  consular  dispatch  No.  20,  dated  March  12, 1881,  I  inclosed  re- 
tarns  of  the  navigation  passing  through  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Dan- 
ube during  1880,  and  in  my  consular  dispatch  No.  18,  dated  March  3, 
1881,  I  reported  on  the  navigation  of  the  Pruth  for  the  same  year. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  returns  that  England  still  keeps  at  the 
head  of  the  steam  navigation  of  this  region,  having  in  1880, 362  steam- 
ers, with  a  total  tonnage  of  329,715  tons,  out  of  a  total  of  583  steamers 
and  467,189  tons,  while  the  greatest  number  of  sailing  vessels  belongs 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  Greece  having  675  sailing  vessels,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  118,754  tons,  and  Turkey  398,  with  a  tonnage  of  37,509,  oat  of 
a  total  of  1,230,  with  a  tonnage  of  190,874  tons.  The  trade  in  grain  had 
so  fallen  off  that  the  English  steamers  were  117  less  than  in  1879,  the 
Austrian  steamers  12  less,  the  Russian  10  less,  while  the  French  in- 
creased from  49  in  1879  to  58  in  1880.  One  reason  for  the  constant  in- 
crease of  French  navigation  in  these  waters  is  the  fact  that  the  Frais- 
sient  Company  now  runs  steamers  at  fixed  dates,  while  the  English 
steamers  leave  only  when  they  have  made  up  their  cargo. 

WAYS  OP  COMMUNICATION. 

Biver  routes, — For  the  communications  on  the  Danube  down  to  Braila 
and  Galatz  the  chief  agent  is  the  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
This  company  was  founded  in  1830,  and  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  nav- 
igating the  rivers  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  This  privilege  fell  throagh 
in  consequence  of  the  freedom  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  being 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  and  the  company  was  com- 
pensated by  the  government  guaranteeing  an  income  of  8  per  cent,  per 
annum  up  to  January  1,  1869.  The  company  in  January,  1861^  had  119 
steamers.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1880,  it  possessed  186  steamers,  5 
baggers,  1  elevator,  766  barges,  and  237  pontoons  and  landing  boats. 
The  number  of  passengers  transported  in  1879  was  1,749,747 ;  in  1880, 
1,579,693,  as  compared  with  591,643  in  1860.  The  ferry  and  local  boats 
transported  in  short  trips  1,533,721  passengers  in  1879,  and  1,536,160 
in  1880.  The  weight  of  merchandise  transported  in  1860  was  844,727 
tons ;  in  1879, 1,356,318  tons ;  and  in  1880,  1,341,895  tons.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  company,  composed  of  its  ships  and  boats,  its  buildings,  its 
coal  mines,  woods,  and  railways,  is  estimated  at  $3,479,429.  The  ex- 
penses were  $4,014,759,  while  the  receipts  were  $5,102,839,  making  a 
profit  of  $1,088,080.  The  capital  is  composed  of  48,000  shares,  of  the 
nominal  value  of  525  florins  ($213.67),  making  25,200,000  florins 
($10,256,400),  and  bonds  at  6  per  cent,  5  per  cent.,  and  4  per  cent^ 
to  the  amount  of  17,344,850  florins  ($7,059,353),  making  altogether 
42,544,850  florins  ($17,315,753).  In  1879  the  average  quotation  of  the 
shares  was  560.44  florins  ($228.10).  The  dividend  was  10  per  cent,  in 
1878,  7  per  cent,  in  1879,  and  5  per  cent,  in  1880,  when  the  season  of 
navigation  was  shorter. 

The  total  water-course  over  which  the  steamers  of  the  company  run, 
including  the  Danube,  \?ith  its  arms  from  Kegensburg  to  the  mouth,  the 
Drave,  the  Theiss,  the  Save,  the  Franzens  canal,  the  Bega  can^,  and 
the  Black  Sea  from  Sulina  to  Odessa,  is  3,037§  miles,  while  the  railways 
belonging  to  the  company  amount  to  42^  miles.  The  passenger  steam- 
ers of  the  company  run  on  the  Lower  Danube  to  Galatz  three  times  a 
week,  which  is  quite  enough  for  the  limited  traffic. 

Although  the  exclusive  privilege  has  been  abolished,  the  company 
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still  has,  practically,  the  monopoly  of  the  Danube  navigation.  Its  chief 
competitors  on  the  Lower  Danube  are  the  Roumanian  railways,  and  the 
43  steamers  and  12S  barges  belonging  to  different  proprietors,  and  it  is 
therefore  still  able  to  charge  unduly  high  rates  for  transportation.  Pas- 
sengers' luggage  costs  generally  more  on  the  Danube  boats  than  on  the 
railways  between  the  same  points,  and  for  small  packages  the  freight 
from  Galatz,  via  Giurgevo,  to  Bucharest  is  greater  than  from  London  to 
Galatz. 

Efforts  at  competition  have  so  far  been  vain.  In  1867  the  Hungarians, 
wishing  to  have  a  separate  Hungarian  company,  gave  great  privileges, 
and  started  a  company,  with  24  steamers  and  200  barges.  But  it  never 
went  into  operation,  and  ended  in  the  liquidation  of  the  company  and 
the  sale  of  its  material  to  the  Austrian  company. 

An  effort  was  lately  made  by  some  foreigners,  under  the  guise  of  a 
company  purporting  to  have  a  capital  of  $10,000^000,  to  obtain  a  con- 
cession from  the  Roumanian  Government  for  establishing  a  line  of  steam- 
ers on  the  Danube  to  carry  the  Roumanian  flag,  and  also  to  establish 
docks  and  warehouses,  and  to  render  navigable  some  of  the  principal 
streams  flowing  into  the  Danube.  This  concession  was  not  granted,  as 
it  was  feared  that  this  was  a  maueuver  only  to  get  the  docks  and  Dan- 
ube ports  into  foreign  hands. 

A  new  company  has  now  been  formed  by  English  merchants  for  the 
conveyance  of  freight,  especially  of  grain,  from  Roumanian  ports  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  It  possesses  4  large  steam  screw  lighters  or 
transport  barges  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3,050  tons,  and  fitted  with 
steam  Winches,  two  tugs,  and  10  iron  barges  carrying  1,000  tons  each. 
These  lighters  are  nearly  new,  having  been  built  originally  for  the 
trade  on  the  Scheldt,  and  were  bought  at  a  low  price.  It  is  expected 
that  the  company  will  do  well,  because  the  possession  of  steam  winches 
enables  them  to  dispense  with  much  of  the  manual  labor  employed  in 
loading  and  unloading  lighters,  and  as  the  boats  carry  their  own  motive 
power  they  are  not  obliged  to  wait  for  tugs.  In  this  way  the  service  is 
managed  both  economically  and  expeditiously. 

The  heavy  rains  of  the  month  of  June,  which  produced  floods  through- 
out the  country,  carried  away  bridges,  inundated  large  tracts  of  lands, 
have  called  renewed  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  water  courses  of 
Boumania.  At  least  four  rivers,  the  Jui,  the  Alt,  the  Arges,  and  the 
Seret,  could  be  so  regulated  as  to  prevent  inundations,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  navigable.  The  examples  of  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Hungary, 
and  the  United  States  have  been  brought  up,  but  as  yet  no  action  has 
been  taken. 

Bailwaya. — In  addition  to  the  827  miles  of  railway  open  when  I  made 
my  last  report,  a  small  railway  from  Buzen  to  Marashesti  of  56  miles, 
built  by  the  government,  has  been  opened  during  the  last  summer. 
This  makes  a  much  shorter  communication  between  Upper  Moldavia 
and  Bucharest  without  the  necessity'  of  the  detour  by  Braila.  Its  work- 
ing, however,  as  that  of  all  the  railways  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, has  been  greatly  impeded  by  the  great  floods  during  the  summer, 
which  carried  away  many  bridges  and  injured  the  embankments.  A 
law  has  been  passed  authorizing  the  construction  by  the  government  of 
a  railway  from  Ocna  to  Adjud,  about  40  miles  in  length,  which  will 
bring  one  of  the  large  salt  mines  into  connection  with  the  Danube. 
The  government  is  authorized  to  issue  $1,200,000  of  rentes  for  its  con- 
struction. 

A  proposition  was  also  before  the  chamber,  which  was  much  discussed 
and  which  will  probably  be  passed  at  the  next  session,  for  the  purchase 
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of  the  railway  firom  Tchernavoda,  on  the  Danube,  to  Kustendje,  on  the 
Black  Sea^  now  owned  by  an  English  company,  and  building,  to  connect 
with  it,  a  railway  from  Bucharest  to  Tcheruavoda,  with  a  bridge  acroiis 
the  Danube  at  that  point.  This  would  greatly  facilitate  £he  carriage  (^ 
grain  in  winter.  In  connection  with  this  enterprise  it  is  proposed  also 
to  enlarge  the  harbor  at  Kustendje,  and  Sir  Charles  Hartley,  the  engi- 
neer-in-chief of  the  Danube  commission,  has  been  employed  to  report  on 
the  feasibility  of  the  scheme  and  to  draw  up  plans. 

The  government  is  also  authorized  to  construct  railways  from  Bnda 
to  Slanic,  and  from  Gampine  to  Doftina,  the  works  to  be'begun  during 
1881  and  to  be  finished  during  1882.  For  this  they  may  issue  5  per 
cent,  redeemable  rento  tothe  amount  of  $113,000. 

The  Government  of  Austria-Hungary  has  used  all  its  influence  to 
secure  the  completion  of  the  railways  to  Constantinople  and  Salonica 
in  connection  with  the  Austrian  lines  to  Pesth  and  Vienna.  The  Hun- 
garian Government  is  building  a  line  directly  from  Pesth  to  Semlin,  and 
another  in  connection  with  it  will  be  built  from  Pesth  to  Vienna  on  the 
southwestern  side  of  the  Danube.  These  two  railways  will  belong  to 
the  state.  Such  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  Servia  that  the 
government  of  that  country  finally  consented  to  build,  at  the  govern- 
ment expense,  a  bridge  across  the  Danube  from  Semlin  to  Belgrade, 
and  a  railway  from  Belgrade  to  Nisch,  connecting  with  the  Constan- 
tinople line  near  Pirot,  and  with  the  Salonica  line  at  Vranya  on  the 
frontier.  Subsequently  a  conference  was  held  at  Vienna  of  delegates 
of  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  complete  the  railway  from  the  Servian  frontier  at  the  expend  of  the 
Bulgarian  Government  to  Beilova  on  the  frontier  of  Eastern  Boumelia, 
and  from  there  at  the  expense  of  the  Eastern  Boumelian  Government 
to  join  the  railway  already  built,  and  in  operation  direct  to  Constanti- 
nople. More  difficulty  was  experienced  with  the  Turks,  who  were  un- 
wiiliugto  build  the  branch  road  from  Vranya  to  the  Salonica-Mitrovitsa 
railway,  on  the  ground  that  that  branch  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
original  contract,  which  expected  a  junction  with  the  Servian  Hues  at 
a  different  place.  The  Turkish  Government  has  evidently  no  desire  to 
facilitate  the  approach  of  Austria  to  Salonica.  One  reason  which  in- 
fluenced the  Hungarian  Government  to  choose  the  route  via  Belgrade 
was  opposition  to  the  Austrian  state  railway,  which  possesses  the  rail- 
way from  Vienna  to  Pesth,  Temesvar,  and  the  Boumanian  frontier.  This 
company  therefore  took  up  the  project  of  building  a  much  shorter  Kne 
through  Bulgaria  and  portions  of  Bouuiania,  which,  if  really  completed, 
would  be  a  formidable  rival.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment should  construct  a  branch  line  from  Craiova  to  Simnitsa,  that  there 
a  bridge  should  be  built  over  the  Danube,  and  that  a  road  should  be- 
builtthrough Bulgariafrom  Sistova,  the pointoppositetoSimnitsa, cross- 
ing the  Balkans  by  the  Haiu-Boghaz  pass,  and  meeting  the  Eastern 
Boumelian  railways  at  Yeuizagra.  This  line  would  be  much  shorter 
and  more  advantageous  not  only  for  Boumania  but  for  Bulgaria.  Mat- 
ters have  not  yet  progressed  sufficiently  far  for  the  project  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Roumanian  chambers.  There  is  some  opposition  to  it 
here  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  be  so  advantageous  for  Roumania 
as  a  through  line  to  Kustendje.  Certainly  that  line  would  pass  through 
the  whole  length  of  Roumania,  but  its  upholder  forget  that  what  is 
needed  is  a  through  railway  to  Constantinople,  and  not  a  through  rail- 
way to  the  Black  Sea. 
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FINANCES. 

The  finances  of  Boumania  are  in  an  excellent  condition.  The  reve- 
nues are  increasing,  much  of  the  debt  has  been  successfully  converted 
at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  the  coinage  has  been  regulated,  banks  and 
financial  companies  have  been  started  and  are  working  with  profit,  and 
the  general  rate  of  interest  on  loans  has  been  reduced  within  a  few  years 
from  10  and  12  to  4  and  5  per  cent. 

Budget  far  financial  year  1880-'81. 


Description. 


Expenditure. 


Description. 


Seyenae. 


Direct oontribntions I  15,306,000  00 

Indirect  contributions i  9, 197, 000  00 

Receipts  from  domains |  8.844,518  00 

Idinisterial  receipts 3,402,146  00 

Sondry  receipts i  2,843,578  80 


Public  debt 

Ministry  of  finance 

Ministry  of  foreign  aflhirs 

Ministry  of  Justice 

!  Ministiy  of  worship  and  public 

instruction 2, 

Ministry  of  war 6, 

Ministry  of  public  works i    1, 

Ministry  of  the  Interior I    1, 

Ministerial  council 

Fund  for  openinK  special  and  sup- 

plemeotaiy  credits 


558, 246  00 
214, 072  68 
299, 390  78 
844, 086  40 

201, 547  60 
264,422  90 
718. 145  50 
803, 488  14 
11, 872  00 

157, 970  85 


Total 24.158,242  80 


Total 24,153,242  80 


Instead  of  estimating  on  the  average  of  the  five  preceding  years,  as 
previously  done,  the  receipts  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  finan- 
cial year  ending  March  31, 1881,  were  taken  into  account  and  consider- 
able allowance  was  made  for  increase.  This  was  greatly  criticised  in 
Parliament  at  the  time,  and  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  revenue 
has  not  been  exaggerated.  The  sources  of  revenue 'will  be  best  seen  by 
the  following  table,  which  gives  the  receipts  for  1879,  the  receipts  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 1881,  that  is, 
from  April  1, 1880,  to  December  31, 1880,  and  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1882 : 


Sources  of  revenue. 


1879. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

0. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
1.3. 
14. 
15. 
10. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


Roads  

PatenU 

Land  tax 

Licenses 

Other  direct  taxes  . 

Customs 

Salt  . 


Spirits  and  drinks. 

Tobacco 

Stamps 

Judicial  fines . 


Sums  received ' 
ftvmAprill  I    Estimates, 
i     to  December      1881-1882. 
,      1,  1880.  I 


I 


Domanial  receipts 

Poets •■•-..., 

Telefrraphs 

Printing  office  and  "Monitor Official". . 

Prisoners'  work 

Finance  ministry 

Railways 

Public  works 

Ministry  of  public  worship 

Ministry  of  justioe 

Ministry  of  foreign  aflhirs 

Ministry  of  war 

Debts  remaining  from  former  budgets. 
ISnndries 


$1, 805, 

286, 

994, 

857, 

297, 

2,505, 

1.033, 

734, 

2,364, 

1, 076. 

21, 

3,304. 

413, 

273, 

47, 

1». 

275, 

1,242. 

33, 

9, 

14. 

142 

2,409. 

195, 


254  31 
403  32 
525  34 
125  19 
877  78 
868  58 
565  18 
505  74 
815  90 
238  84 
170  52 
247  88 
289  39 
120  48 
754  68 
195  92 
776  62 
359  18 
980  59 
993  71 
4  00 
670  91 
985  26 
160  09 
961  81 


$959,831  60 
195,477  81  : 
639, 737  94 
655.446  13  I 
228, 290  91  I 
2, 061. 587  89  | 
847. 939  09  • 
717, 443  31  I 
1, 361. 067  72  ' 
921. 085  85  I 
54, 527  90 
2, 463, 281  01  t 
857. 892  43  ! 
228,  952  67  , 
83. 425  58 

9, 106  35  I 

634.  512  71  I 

1, 178,  818  90  I 

26.  723  68  I 

6, 108  20  ' 

i6,"728'86' 

86, 139  66 

2, 996,  838  56 

132, 485  31 


12,260, 

400, 

1,460. 

926, 

320, 

2,580, 

1,227, 

894. 

3,260, 

1. 174, 

62, 

3,844, 

440, 

300, 

52, 

11, 

782, 

1,694, 

88, 

11, 

23, 

148, 

2,000. 

343, 


000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
518  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
100  00 
600  00 
641  00 
055  00 
000  00 
50  00 
000  00 
800  00 
000  00 
578  80 


Total 20,349,352  17,    16,714,334  63,      24,153.242  80 
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On  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  legislative  chambers  daring  the 
winter,  and  the  impossibility  of  passing  a  budget  in  time  befoiethe 
calendar  year  began,  the  fiscal  year  has  been  changed  so  as  to  begin 
with  the  1st  of  April.  A  special  fiscal  period  was  therefore  made  of  the 
first  thfee  months  of  1880,  and  the  next  fiscal  year  extended  from  April 
1, 1880,  to  March  31, 1881.  In  Roumaniasix  months  are  always  allowed 
after  the  fiscal  year  for  making  payments  and  receiving  rcTenue  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  that  year.  This  period  was  therefore  extended  to  the 
30th  of  September.  The  figures  given  in  the  previous  table  for  the  nine 
months  of  1880  refer,  of  course,  only  to  what  was  actually  received 
during  that  time,  and  do  not  include  the  sums  on  account  of  that  period 
which  would  be  received  in  the  following  nine  months  up  to  September. 
The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  the  fiscal  period  of  three  months 
from  January  1, 1880,  to  March  31, 1880 : 

Results  offlsoal  period  from  January  1,  1880,  to  March  31,  1890. 


Sources  of  revenue. 


1.  Direct  Uxee 

t.  Indirect  taxes 

3.  Domftnial  revenue 

4.  Ministry  of  the  in- 

terior   , 

5.  Finance  ministrv. 
e.  Ministry  of  public 

works  ; 

7.  Ministry  of  public  I 

instruction    > 

&  Ministry  of  justice. 
9.  Ministry  of  foreign 

affairs i 

10. Ministry  of  war...' 

11.  Bevenue  from  the  i 

Dobru4J« 

12.  Unforseen    reve-  ! 

nuos , 

IS.  Sandry  revenues . . .  i 
14.  Extraordinary  re-  | 

sources : 


1- ■ 

¥- 


1774, 786  82 

1, 654. 587  66 

633.858  06 

168. 710  43 
63, 750  72 

61, 131  70 

2.802  15 
31  20 

4. 130  02 
26.205  64 

76,858  48 

14, 465  48 
108, 414  58 

664,087  51 


Nature  of  expenses. 


lao  51 


,  4. 347, 530  34 


$643, 624  01  !   Public  debt 

153.027  29  I  Council  of  ministers 
280, 053  16  I  Ministry  of  tlte  in- 
terior   

Ministiy  of  foreijpi 

affairs ■ 

Ministry  ofjnstice . . 
Ministry  of  public 

instruction 

Ministry  of  war 

Ministry  of  public 

II      works 

i|  Ministry  of  finance 

18,581  68  I'  Expenses    of    the 

IJobru4ja-.  

3, 182  73   ' 


7,106  65 


4.088  62 

I 


1, 110, 775  32 


^5 


15 


$806,572  88  | 
1,452  32    . 

335,204  77 

62,802  00    . 
107,095  69* 

463,786  30 
061, 506  84  I 

170,074  81  ; 
403, 944  33  ' 

105^761  25 


$177. 628  «7 


34,510  3S 


891  4S 

17.010  43 
21,0S7S» 

438  86 
3^023  75 

408  41 


3,608,10127  273.467  3 


One  thing  which  appears  in  the  last  tables  only  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  revenue  due  and  the  revenue  received — that  is,  the  unpaid 
taxes.  Some  of  these  are  recovered  subsequently,  and  some  are  never 
paid.  Thus,  in  1879  the  revenue  found  due  to  the  state,  apart  from  ex- 
traordinary resources,  amounted  to  $22,886,539.35.  The  amountreceived 
in  the  fiscal  year  and  the  additional  six  mouths — that  is,  during  the 
whole  budgetary-  period— was  $20,349,352.17,  leaving  a  sum  still  due  of 
$2,537,167.18.  In  the  period  of  three  months,  January,  February,  and 
March,  1880,  the  revenue  due  was  $5,458,305.89 ;  that  paid,  $4,3 17,530.34 
leaving  a  balance  unpaid  of  $1,110,775.55.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  budgetary  committee  last  winter,  the  unpaid  difference  for  the  ten 
years  from  1870  to  1879  was  $16,438,795.  This  statement  gives  a  false 
impression,  because  it  is  the  sum  of  the  amounts  unpaid  at  the  end  of 
the  respective  fiscal  year,  and  overlooks  the  fact  that  much  of  each  deficit 
was  subsequently  received  by  the  treasury.  These  deficits  come  chiefly 
from  the  road  tax,  the  land  tax,  and  the  revenues  from  public  domains, 
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unpaid  rent,  &c.,  for  the  unpaid  rents  and  the  deficits  in  the  domanial 
revenues  are  dependent  in  great  measure  on  harvests  and  natural  causes. 
It  is  difiicult  to  find  a  remedy,  except  by  using  greater  caution  in  letting 
the  land.  The  road  taxes  are  paid  by  the  taxpayers  to  the  communes, 
and  the  communes  are  responsible  for  them  to  the  state.  Of  such  deficits 
there  was  collected  in  nine  months,  between  April  1  and  December  1, 
1880,  the  amount  of  $2,998,838.56,  and  the  government  hopes  that  by 
diligence  it  will  succeed  in  collecting  an  equal  sum  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1882.  It  is  therefore  included  in  the  budget  to  the 
amount  of  two  million  dollars. 

State  domains, — The  revenue  of  the  state  domains  for  four  years  has 
been  as  follows : 


Yean. 


Bstimate. 


Found  dae. 


Beceired. 


1877 $3,760,641  60  ,  $4,671,095  76     $2,067,530  60 

1878 I  8,549,003  60  1  4,344,002  80  1  8,576,476  20 

1879 2,969,200  00   3,958,088  66   8,317,08121 

1880 4,169,000  00  1  2,880,426  80 


The  estates  in  farm  on  the  1st  of  January,  1881,  were  1,120,  represent- 
ing an  annual  rent  of  $2,567,830.  In  1879  twenty -nine  estates,  which 
formerly  rented  for  $122,800,  were  worked  by  the  state,  and  produced 
$83,986.80.  Seven  of  these  were  rented  during  1880  for  $11,112.40, 
while  426  others  were  thrown  on  the  hands  of  the  government. 

Lands  belonging  to  the  state  were  sold  in  1879  to  the  amount  of 
$287,537.96,  and  in  1880  to  the  amount  of  $243,777.86.  The  domanial 
revenues  of  the  Dobrudja  in  1879  amounted  to  $172,406.25,  and  in  1880 
to  $256,720. 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  funded  debt  on  January  1,  1881,  was  as  follows : 


I>ato  con- 
tracted 
or  issued. 


Loans. 


▲ng.  10,1864 

Oct.  31.1864 
Oct.  12,1866 
Feb.     1,1868 

July    1. 1871  I 
June  12. 1872 

Mar.  16,1872 

Mar.  29, 1875 
Jan.      1, 1880 


Jan.      1, 1860 


April  18, 1880 


Loan  Stem  Broth- 
ers  

Iron  bridjres , 

Loan  Opp(>nheim  . 

S  ucea  va-Jaesy-Ro- 
man  railway 

Domanial  loan 

Jassy-Ungheni  rail- 
way  

Loan  from  tlio  de- 
posit treasury  . . . 

Loan  at 5  percent. 

State  bonds  of  the 
Roman- V  ere  io- 
rova  railway 

Bonds,  6  per  cpnt. 
of  railway  com- 
pany  (Schuldwer- 
schreibungen)  . . 

Conversion  of  rural 
bonds , 


Total. 


Total  guaran- 
teed ;  nominal 
value  of       I 
bonds  issued.  , 


I  Capital  sunk.    Nominal  value  of  extinguished 


764, 043  48 

1, 997, 064  00 
8, 920, 000  00 


47, 500, 000  00 

9,506,400  00 
6. 320,  000  00 


To  the  end  of  In  the  year 
1879.     I    1880. 


7  $4. 577. 887  00 
9  2,405,457  00  1 

8  I  6,  322, 100  00  I 

74'  10, 307. 128  00 

8  15, 600, 000  00 


$2, 299. 387  40  $252, 500  00 
2, 118, 781  62  I  286, 075  37 
2, 281, 800  00  I   282, 400  00 


14. 109  29 
3, 744, 200  00  I 

301, 972  96  I 


2, 211  87 
651,400  00 

55, 405  95 


.1      600,000  00 
. !        87, 000  00  I 

■  i 

263,050  00 
15, 200  00  I 


Total. 


$2, 551, 887  41 
2. 405, 457  00 
2, 514, 200  00 

16,821  16 
4, 395, 600  80 

357, 378  91 


600,000  00 
87, 000  00 

263, 050  00 
15, 200  00 


114, 219, 079  48       10. 710, 251  28     2. 495, 843  19  |      13, 206, 094  48 
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Bate  con-    |  f*l^'«"JX:  i^«r««t"»»°^-' 

tracted      I  LoanH.  \^F,  ^,  ^      iug  fund,      Datoof  extlnctuw. 

;      narj.1881.         P*°i^V         \ 


Aag.  10,1K64  I  Loan  Stern  Brothers !    $2,026,000  00  I    $414,881  00  .  February  IS.  188& 

Oct.    81,1864  I  Iron  bridges I December  7. 1880. 

Oct    12. 1866  ,  Loan  Oppeuheim 3,807.000  00,      612,57066     November  19, 188». 

Feb.    1.1868  I  Suceava^Jaasy-Roman  railvav 10,290,806  S3  '      773.034  60  ,  September  1.  IBM. 

July    1,1871  ,  Domanial  loan 11,204,400  00,1,600,000  00     '        -    -  — 

June  12, 1872     JassyUngheni  railway 396, 664  17  ,       00. 485  16 

Mar.  16, 1872  ,  Loan  from  the  deposit  treasury 1, 997, 064  00  99. 853  20 

Mar.  29,1875  '  Loan  at  5  per  cent '      8,320,000  00}      446,000  00 

Jan.     1, 1880  '  State  bonds  of  the  Roman-Vercio- 

i-ova  railway 47,413,000  00  12,935,430  00 

Jan.     1, 1880     Bonds,  6  per  cent,  of  railway  com- 
pany. (Schnldwerschreibiingen)  ..       9,243,350  00        8')3,426  00  ■  1899. 

April  18, 1880     Conversion  of  rural  bonds 6, 304, 800  00  i      409, 678  80  |  April  1,  IMi. 

1 

Total 101,003,985  00     8.214,769  02 


July  1,  180L 

June  12,  1886. 

Ko  date  fixed. 

Do. 

1928. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  pabliedebt  is  in  a  very  different  state  from  what 
it  was  on  the  1st  of  January,  1880.  This  is  owing,  as  stated  in  my  la^t 
annual  report,  firstly,  to  the  purchase  of  the  Eoman-Verciorova  railway 
by  the  state  and  the  issue  of  government  bonds  in  exchange  for  stock; 
and,  secondly,  to  the  conversion  of  the  10  per  cent,  rural  bonds  into  6 
per  cent,  bonds.  The  debt  on  the  1st  of  January,  1881,  showed  aDom- 
inal  increase  over  the  statement  of  January  1, 1880,  of  $6,345,584,  bat 
the  total  annual  payments  for  interest,  sinking-fund,  &c.,  are  reduced 
from  $10,960,603  to  $8,214,769.  During  the  present  year  still  further 
changes  have  taken  place,  first  by  the  conversion  of  the  domanial  loan 
and  treasury  bonds  into  5  per  cent,  bonds,  and,  second,  by  the  exchange 
of  government  bonds  for  the  mortage  bonds  of  the  Roman -Verciorova 
Railway  Company.  In  order  to  convert  the  domanial  bonds,  $15,600,000, 
drawing  interest  at  8  per  cent,  and  over,  $12,000,000  of  treasury  bonds, 
issued  in  part  for  the  completion  of  the  Ploesti-Predeal  railway,  first,  by 
a  law  of  the  8-20th  of  April,  the  government  issued  arent^at  5  percent, 
at  the  total  nominal  value  of  148,200,000  francs  ($29,640,000),  the  loan 
to  be  issued  at  82.  The  interests  and  sinking  fund  payable  annaally 
amount  to  8,310,000  francs  ($1,662,000).  This  was  criticised, because, as 
the  law  provided  that  the  domanial  bonds  were  not  to  draw  interest  af- 
ter a  fixed  date,  it  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  forced  conversion.  The 
holders  of  domanial  bonds  were  given  a  premium  of  2  per  cent,  and 
of  the  treasury  bonds  of  1 J  per  cent,  on  the  capital  they  converted.  The 
result   was    most  satisfactory.     The   subscription    lasted    from  the 

?n^K  t^  -    to  the  ^S.  t^— 'and  produced  the  sum  of  338,752,600 
10th  May  12th  Ma> , 

francs  ($67,750,520),  or  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  amount  desired. 
Nearly  all  of  the  domanial  bonds  were  offered  for  exchange. 

In  pursuance  of  a  law  of  January  2, 1880,  the  state  issued  6  per  cent 
bonds  in  exchange  for  the  shares  of  the  Roman- Verciorova  Railway 
Company.  This  was  a  German  company,  and  the  purchase  of  the  rail- 
way by  the  state  had  been  insisted  upon  by  Prince  Bismarck,  and  made 
a  condition  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  couutiy.  Of 
the  original  shares  existing  at  the  time  that  the  state  took  possession 
of  the  lines,  194,633,400  marks  ($46,322,749),  the  government  now  pos- 
sesses 189,027,000  marks  ($44,988,326),  and  of  the  preference  shares 
amounting  to  38,362,500  marks  ($9,130,275),  it  possesses  37,592,550 
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marks  ($8,846,026).  There  remain  therefore  unexchanged  original 
shares  to  the  amount  of  5,626,200  marks  ($1,239,035),  and  preference 
shares  to  the  amount  of  657,900  marks  ($156,580).  After  this  exchange 
was  completed  the  government  nominated  a  new  board  of  dfrectors  and 
managed  the  railways  without  any  reference  to  the  previous  company. 
A  banker  of  Berlin,  Mr.  Kauffman,  of  the  Arm  of  Landau  &  Co.,  think- 
ing that  he  had  been  badly  treated  by  the  Roumanian  Government  with 
reference  to  some  propositions  he  had  made  in  the  matter,  refused  to 
exchange  those  shares  which  he  was  able  to  control,  and  subsequently 
brought  an  action  in  the  German  courts  to  have  the  whole  proceedings 
declared  null.  He  was  twice  defeated,  but  finally  the  supreme  tribu- 
nal of  tlie  empire  at  Leipzig  made  a  decision  in  his  favor,  ordering 
everything  t%  be  restored  to  the  original  condition,  on  the  ground  that 
the  company  still  existed  as  incorporated  under  German  laws.  The 
only  practical  effect  of  this  judgment  was  that  it  became  necessary  for 
the  company,  of  which  the  Roumanian  Government  held  more  than  98  per 
cent,  of  the  stock,  to  have  its  regular  annual  meetings  at  Berlin,  where 
the  seat  of  the  company  was  fixed  by  law,  or  to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the 
company  and  dissolve  it.  The  Chambers  therefore  passed  a  law  giving 
the  government  power  to  make  an  arrangement  with  Berlin  bankers, 
by  which  all  of  the  mortgage  bonds  of  the  railway  should  be  bought  or 
exchanged  for  government  bonds,  on  condition  that  the  state  should  be 
subjected  to  no  heavier  burdens.  The  government  took  the  matter  in 
hand  and  managed  to  effect  an  arrangement  on  very  advantageous 
terms,  offering  to  exchange  the  6  per  cent,  mortgage  bonds  for  5  per  cent, 
government  bonds.  A  formal  meeting  of  the  company  was  called  at 
Berlin,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  outstanding  shares  voted 
for  the  government  proposition,  but  of  36,973,409  marks  ($8,799,671) 
of  mortgage  bonds  at  6  per  cent.  1,691,000  marks  (402,458)  were  bought 
on  the  1st  of  September,  and  of  the  remaining  35,281,700  marks 
($8,397,044)  nearly  all  were  presented  for  exchange  with  government 
5  per  cent,  bonds,  issued  at  96.  The  payment  of  all  the  mortgage 
bonds  has  been  announced  for  the  1st  of  February,  1882,  and  the  company 
will  then  be  free  from  debt,  and  the  railways  will  be  nominally  as  well 
as  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  The  general  meeting 
just  spoken  of  voted  also  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  company  to 
Bucharest.  Against  this  also  Mr.  Kaufman  has  protested,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  more  litigation  will  follow,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  this  will 
have  any  effect  on  the  completion  of  the  proceedings.  The  result  of 
this  operation  will  be  not  only  to  give  the  Roumanian  Government  full 
control  over  its  own  property  without  the  interference  of  foreign  courts, 
bat  also  to  diminish  the  sums  annually  paid  for  interest  and  annuity. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  floating  debt.  It  was  in- 
tended to  fund  all  the  treasury  bonds  over  $12,000,000  by  the  operation 
for  converting  the  domanial  loan.  The  report  to  the  Chambers  shows 
that  at  the  end  of  November,  1880,  there  were  treasury  notes  in  circu- 
lation to  the  amount  of  $5,252,000,  and  in  reserve  $1,305,200.  There 
was  remitted  to  the  national  bank  for  use  as  bank  notes,  until  others 
could  be  printed,  the  additional  sum  of  $2,713,705. 

Coinage. — In  my  last  annual  report  I  mentioned  the  difficulties  caused 
by  the  circulation  of  foreign  coins,  especially  of  Russian  rubles.  In 
November,  1880,  measures  were  tiiken  for  the  demonetization  of  the 
ruble,  by  which  it  was  first  reduced  in  value  from  3.70  francs  to  3.50 
francs,  and  ceased  to  have  legal  course  at  the  end  of  the  year.  At  the 
same  time  7,000,000  francs,  in  5-franc  pieces,  were  put  into  circulation. 
This  operation  was  carried  through  successfully,  without  obstruction  to 
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the  business  of  the  country.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1880,  the  demon- 
etized rubles  represented  a  value  of  34,575,800.24  francs  (•6,915,160.45), 
which  were  employed  as  follows:  20,516,125,99  francs  for  coiniDg, 
24,600,000  fPancs,  Roumanian  money,  of  which  20,000,000  francs  were  in 
5-frauc  pieces,  and  4,600,000  in  pieces  of  1  and  2  francs ;  4,864,048.00 
rubles  sold  for  gold ;  total,  25,380,173.99.  This  would  leave  9,354,718.85 
francs,  of  which  1,815,271.60  francs  belong  to  the  national  bank.  The 
remainder,  7,539,447.35,  still  in  the  treasury,  with  the  addition  of 
3,01)0,000  francs  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  pure  silver,  will  be  em- 
ployed in  striking  12,000,000  francs  in  5-franc  pieces.  According  to  the 
report  presented  to  the  Chambers  there  were  in  circulation  on  Janoary 
1,  1881:  25,400,000  francs =*5,080,000  old  small  money;  4,600,000 
franc8=$920,()00  new  small  money;  20,000.000  francs  =  $4,000,000  in 
6- franc  pieces;  total, 50,000,000  francs  =  $10,000,000.  With  the  newooin- 
age,  the  total  will  amount  to  62,000,000  francs  ($12,400,000),  which,  taking 
the  population  of  Eoumania  at  5,000,000,  makes  the  circulation  of  silver 
coin  about  12.04  francs  ($2.41  per  head).  There  is  no  Roumanian  gold  in 
circulation.  The  gold  used  here  in  commerce  consists  of  French  and 
other  ifOfranc  pieces  and  Austrian  ducats. 

National  banks. — The  National  Bank  of  Boumania  went  into  opera- 
tion on  the  1st  of  January,  1881,  with  a  capital  of  12,000,000  francs 
($2,400,000).  According  to  the  statement  made  at  the  close  of  the  first 
six  months  the  profits  amounted  to  $270,496.05,  leaving,  after  the  amoont 
to  be  distributed  between  the  reserve  and  the  government,  a  sum  of 
$175,168,  and  thus,  including  the  6  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  giving  to 
the  shareholders  a  profit  at  the  rate  of  14.60  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
total  issue  of  bank  notes  up  to  June  30,  1881,  was  33,983,980  francs,  or 
$6,796,796. 

Savings  hanks. — The  state  savings  banks  in  all  the  districts  of  the 
kingdom  were  authorized  by  a  law  of  January  5, 1880,  and  were  opened 
on  the  Ist  (13th)  April,  of  the  present  year.  The  total  number  of  de- 
posits  during  the  first  three  months  of  their  existence  ending  the  30tli 
April-12th  May,  1881,  was  11,544,  amounting  to  $65,919.60,  or  on  an  aver- 
age of  $5.71  per  deposit.  The  total  amount  on  deposit  on  Angnst  31, 
1881,  was  $102,102.  During  the  month  of  August  $18,680  were  de- 
posited and  $4,545  withdrawn. 

Companies. — There  has  been  a  fusion  between  the  two  great  insnranoe 
companies  of  Boumania — the  Dacia,  working  since  1871,  and  the  Boa- 
mania,  working  since  1873.  Each  of  the  companies  posse8sed  a  capital 
of  2,000,000  francs  ($400,000),  but  that  of  the  Dacia  was  considerably 
impaired  by  heavy  losses.  The  new  company,  to  be  known  as  the  Dacia- 
Roumania  Insurance  Company,  will  have  a  capital  of  3,000,000  francs, 
($600,0(^0)  augmented  by  reserve,  &c.,80  that  it  now  probably  possesses 
4,000,000  francs  ($800,000).  The  profits  will  be  greater  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  competition,  as  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  have  duplicate 
sets  of  agents  throughout  the  country.  It  insures  not  only  s^inst  fire, 
but  against  hail,  risks  of  transportation,  &c.,  and  also  makes  innaninods 
on  life  and  income.  The  system  of  reassurance  pnicticed  by  the  difler- 
ent  companies  of  insurance  has  now  become  so  perfe<*.ted  that  this  com- 
pany— the  Dacia-Boumania — ^is  interested,  for  example,  in  all  the  fires 
occurring  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  same  way  the  Home  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York  is  interested  in  the  fires  occurring  ftt 
Bucharest. 

Two  companies  of  great  importance  for  the  future  development  of 
Boumania  have  recently  been  founded:  the  Roumanian  Credit  MohiUer 
for  the  development  of  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture,  with  a  cap- 
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ital  of  40,000,000  francs  ($8,000,000),  and  the  Boamanian  Company  of 
Construction  and  Public  Works,  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000  francs 
($2,000,000),  which  are  supported  b}^  many  rich  and  influential  Rouma- 
nians, and  by  several  large  banking  houses  abroad. 

Exchanges. — A  law  was  approved  on  the  1st  of  July,  1881,  establish- 
ing regulations  for  exchanges  and  exchange  brokers.  By  article  21 
every  broker,  whether  of  money,  shares,  or  of  merchandise,  must  be 
a  native  or  naturalized  Boumauian,  but  this  provision  is  not  to  be  ap- 
plied until  after  three  years.  This  article  has  caused  great  discontent 
on  the  part  of  foreigners,  and  several  governments  claim  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  stipulations  of  their  treaties,  by  which  their  subjects  are  to 
be  treated  as  to  their  business  in  all  respects  like  Boumanians. 

Octroi  duties. — By  a  law  of  June  8,  1881,  the  city  of  Bucharest  was 
empowered  to  levy  octroi  duties  from  July  1,  1881,  in  order  to  pay  the 
annuities  on  a  loan  of  15,150,000  francs  ($3,030,000)  made  for  the  purpose 
of  improvements.  These  octroi  duties  were  not  to  be  imposed  on  forage 
and  articles  of  food  and  drink  only,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  upon  a 
large  number  of  manufactured  articles  as  well.  The  attention  of  the 
government  was  called  to  the  matter  by  several  of  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives before  the  passage  of  the  law,  but  their  remarks  were  unheeded. 
Now  that  the  law  has  passed  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government,  which  has  strongly  protested  on  the  ground  that 
such  taxes  are  contrary  to  the  letter  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty.  The  Boumanian  Government  endeavored  to  defend 
them  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty  premitted  extra  taxes  to  be  imposed 
on  articles  imported  from  Austria-Hungary  on  condition  that  the  same 
taxes  are  imposed  on  articles  manufactured  in  the  country,  and  tries  to 
show  that  objects  of  the  character  speci  fied  are  manufactured  in  Bouman  ia. 
This  is  denied,and  it  is  auderstood  that  the  German  Government  has  ad- 
hered to  the  views  of  Austria-Hungary  in  this  question,  and  that  a  joint 
action  will  be  taken  by  those  powers  with  which  treaties  of  commerce 
are  in  actual  operation. 

Finances  of  Bucharest. — ^Besides  the  loan  of  $3,030,000  just  mentioned 
the  city  of  Bucharest  has  a  floating  debt  which  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1877,  was  $375,505.05.  By  various  operations  during  1877  and  1878,  it  was 
slightly  reduced,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  it  stood  at  $371,420.56. 
On  the  1st  of  January  the  floating  debt  due  to  the  state  was  $265,31 5.48, 
and  that  due  to  private  persons  $100,157.41.  Besides  this  it  was  in- 
creased by  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  the  commune  destined  for 
the  indemnity  found  for  cattle  dead  of  epizooty,  which  had  been  paid  by 
no  budget  since  1874,  and  which  on  January  1,  1881,  amounted  to 
$69,773.47.  The  total  of  the  floating  debt  on  Januarv  1,  1881,  was 
$435,246,37. 

District  finances. — The  minister  of  the  interior  has  published  a  state- 
ment showing  the  financial  situation  of  the  various  districts  of  Bou- 
mania  for  1879,  as  well  as  the  budget  of  the  general  councils  for  1880. 
These  are  divided  into  two  parts,  the  budget  for  the  ordinary  expenses  and 
that  for  the  roads.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  estimates  of  the  total 
revenues  of  the  thirty  districts  of  Boumania  for  1880  were  $1,585,653.60; 
and  from  the  carriage  roads  $736,263.80,  making  $2,321,917.40.  The 
estimated  expenses  for  1880  were  expenses  of  ordinary  administration 
of  the  districts  $1,457,257.20,  and  for  the  carriage  roads  $664,762.40. 
We  find,  however,  that,  although  the  budgets  show  asurplus,  money  is 
seldom  deposited  in  the  public  treasury.  There  are  always  arrears  of 
unpaid  taxes,  so  that  there  is  more  frequently  in  reality  a  deficit  than  a 
surplus.    Of  all  the  districts  of  Boumania  in  1879  that  of  Dimbovitsa 
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was  the  only  one  which  was  able  to  deposit  in  the  public  treasniy  its 
Burplns  to  the  amount  of  $7,538.20.  The  district  of  Botoshani  possesses 
a  pension  fund  of  which  the  revenues  amount  to  $8,800  and  the  pen- 
sions at  present  paid  to  $624.  The  district  of  Niamtsa  possesses  a  pen- 
sion fund,  the  revenue  of  which  is  $35,640  and  the  present  expenses  $80 
a  year.  That  of  Bacau  possesses  a  school  of  trades,  the  revenues  of 
which  were  $7,534.20  and  the  expenses  $7,005.60.  The  district  of  Doljin 
has  a  normal  school,  the  expenses  of  which  are  $7,117,  and  a  very  well 
organized  trades  school,  the  revenue  of  which  is  $15,711.20  and  the  ex- 
penses $  17,607.20.  The  districts  of  Mehedint'Si  and  Bomanatsi  also  have 
trade  schools,  but,  while  producing  very  little,  one  costs  $8,000  a  year 
and  the  other  $5,000. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  economical  condition  of  Boumania 
will  find  important  reviews  of  the  situation  of  the  country  in  the  above- 
cited  report  of  Count  Tornielli,  the  Italian  minister  at  Bucharest,  pub- 
lished in  the  Italian  Bollettino  Gonsolare  for  September  1, 1881 ;  in  a 
report  of  Mr.  Jooris,  the  Belgian  minister,  published  in  the  Belgian 
Recueil  Gonsulaire ;  And  in  the  reports  of  the  British  consuls,  printed  in 
the  Parliamentary  Blue  Books. 

For  the  Belgian  exhibition  of  last  year  a  collection  was  made  by  the 
Belgian  consuls  of  specimens  and  samples  of  Boumanian  industry  and 
of  the  products  whicli  find  the  best  sale  here.  Together  with  these  was 
a  carefully  compiled  catalogue  giving  prices  and  particulars.  A  simUar 
collection  of  samples  was  sent  to  the  Milan  exhibition  of  this  year  by 
the  Italian  minister  at  Bucharest.  Such  collections,  if  made  with  care 
and  accompanied  with  the  necessary  information,  may  be  very  useful 
in  giving  manufacturers  ideas  of  how  best  to  extend  their  commerce 
in  new  countries  like  this. 

EUGENE  SCHUYLER, 

Consul'Oeiieral. 

United  States  Consulate-Gbneral, 

Bucharest,  September  12, 1881. 


RUSSIA. 

Annual  report  by  Consul- General  Stanton. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

St.  Petersburg^  May  27,  1882. 

RUSSIA'S  foreign  COMMERCE  IN   1880  AND  1879. 

The  official  review  of  Russia's  foreign  commerce  across  the  European 
and  Asiatic  frontiers,  which  has  just  been  published,  gives  the  follow- 
ing particulars  concerning  this  trade. 

The  total  trade  of  the  empire,  including  that  in  precious  metals  and 
transit  trade,  was : 

[MillionB  of  ruble»o 


Description. 


Across  the  Earopean  frontier. 

Across  the  Finnish  ft-ontier 

Across  the  Asiatic  frontier 


1880.  1879. 


1092.36        1177.11 
31.04  30. 04 

5^1%  .         4ftn 


In  1880  the  ruble  avemj;«>cl  50  cent« ;  the  pood  is  36.4  pounds  English. 
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The  European  trade  is  wholly  responsible  for  the  decrease,  which,  in 
comparison  with  1879,»w^as  84,750,000  rubles,  or  7.20  per  cent.  Exclud- 
ing the  trade  in  precious  metals,  the  decrease  was  99,470,000,  or  8.60  per 
cent.,  whilst  the  exclusion  of  both  precious  metals  and  transit  trade 
gives  a  decrease  of  99,920,000,  or  8,05  per  cent.,  for  trade  in  merchan- 
dise. 

Of  the  total  trade  across  the  European  frontier,  476,370,000  consti- 
tuted the  export  and  578,330,000  the  import  trade,  giving,  as  compared 
with  1879,  a  decrease  of  21.44  per  cent,  for  the  export  and  an  increase 
of  6.47  per  cent,  for  the  import  trade. 

The  balance  of  trade,  101,960,000,  or  17.62  per  cent.,  was  accordingly 
against  Russia  in  1880,  whereas  that  of  1879  and  the  two  preceding  years 
was  in  her  favor. 

•  Across  the  Finnish  frontier,  trade  shows  more  favorable  results.  The 
total  "turnover"  was  21,040,000  of  rubles,  being  an  increase  of  4.99 
per  cent.,  resulting  almost  exclusively  from  the  imports  from  Finland, 
the  increase  herein  being  24.48  per  cent.,  whilst  Russia's  exi)orts  to  Fin- 
land decreased  10.37  per  cent. 

The  trade  total  across  the  Asiatic  frontier,  inclusive  of  {urecious  metals 
and  transit  trade,  amounted  to  56,720,000  rubles,  or  13.96  per  cent,  more 
than  in  1879 ;  45,740,000  hereof  were  strictly  meichandise,  being  an 
increase  of  12.08  per  cent.  The  export  was  12,700,000  and  the  import 
33,040,000.  The  balance  of  this  trade  also,  20,340,000,  or  160.15  per 
cent.,  was  in  1880  against  Russia. 

Trade  in  precious  metals,  as  compared  with  1879,  shows  an  increase 
of  65.01  per  cent.  The  total  business  done  was  41,170,000,  35,700,000 
crossing  the  European  and  5,470,000  the  Asiatic  frontier.  The  export 
from  Russia  was  28,780,000,  the  import  into  but  12,390,000,  giving  an 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  16,390,000,  or  132.28  per  cent.  In 
comparison  with  1879,  trade  increased  18,600,000,  or  182.71  per  cent.,  in 
the  exports,  and  decreased  2,480,000,  or  17.81  per  cent.,  in  the  imports. 
Transit  trade  in  1880  amounted  to  7,470,000,  being,  as  compared  with 
1879,  an  increase  of  970,000,  or  14.92  per  cent. :  5,510,000  hereof  re- 
sults from  trade  across  the  Asiatic,  and  1,960,000  from  that  across  the 
European,  frontier.  The  former  increased  10.42  per  cent.,  the  latter  30 
per  cent. 

Turning  now  to  Russia's  mercantile  business,  we  find  that  in  exact 
figures  trade  was: 

A.— ACROSS  THE  EUROPEAN  FRONTIER. 


Description. 


1880. 


Exports. 
Imports. 


Total  . 


BtMeM. 
476, 865. 418 
678,333,701 


1879. 


606, 414, 165 
548, 212, 608 


1. 054, 699, 119  I      1. 154, 626, 673 


I— EXPORTS. 


Deacription. 


Alimentary  articles 

Kaw  materials  and  Iialf  mannfactnroH 
Mann  facto  ten 


4277 69 


1880. 


1880. 


BubUt.  Ruble* .  Per  emit 

257,  505,  806  395. 168, 492  -43. 88 

213.  914,  925  20«,  521,  574  -+-  3.  58 

'  4,  944,  993  I  4, 724,  899  I  +  4. 67 
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From  the  foregoing:  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  decrease  in  IJiis- 
sia's  export  trade  in  1880  results  wholly  from  the  falling  off  in  alimentary 
articles.  In  1879  these  articles  formed  05.12  per  cent,  of  the  total  ex- 
ports, in  1880  but  54.00  per  cent.  Raw  materials,  &c.,  were  in  18iS(» 
44.78  per  cent.,  in  1879  34.06  per  cent,  and  manufactures  in  1S8(>  1.04 
per  cent.,  in  1879  0.78  per  cent.,  of  Russia's  total  exports. 

a. — Aliyneniary  articles. 

Grain  is  naturally  the  leading  article,  and  the  following  table  shows 
the  amount  and  value  of  the  various  kinds  exported  in  1879  qiuI  L'vSO: 


Articlea. 


Wheat. 
Rye  — 
Barley.. 
Cats.... 
liaise.. 
Pease  .. 
OroatB. 
Flour . . 


1880. 

1879. 

5t 

} 

-A 

Si 

'^x 

?^ 

^tz 

rerts.* 

Kublea.* 

TchetvcrU.* 

Rubles.* 

2s 

s» 

p« 

6.14 

89.06 

13.92 

18&76  ' 

-7  7i» 

5.»7 

65.19 

12.02 

96.25  1 

-105 

1.74 

13.64 

2.88 

1&19  1 

-1.14 

7.20 

86.64 

7.79 

39.88 

-0» 

1.42 

10.30 

1.65 

7.80 

-0.W 

0.15 

1.45 

0.19 

L54 

-OM 

0.52 

6.01 

0.58 

6.52 

-o.«< 

0.25 

4.12 

0.34  ■ 

4.37 

-!».«* 

*Inni 

ilUoDB. 

This  statement  shows  that  all  grains  exported  in  1880  decreased  in 
quantity  as  compared  with  1879,  viz : 


Products. 


Quantit>-.      •  VftliM. 


Wheat 
Bye... 
Barley 
Oats  .. 
Maize. 
Pease . 
OroatB 
Flour  . 


FtreetU.   , 

Pertnl 

-55l89 

-57.44 

-5aS3  ! 

-itr 

— ».58  1 

-2i»l 

-  7.56  ' 

-  m: 

-  ft03 

43&41 

-21.05 

-  i^4 

-10.34 

-  7K- 

-29i40  > 

-5.7: 

It  will  be  noticed  that  various  grains  decrease  in  unequal  proportions 
and  that  the  decrease  is  larger  in  those  grains  which  are  important  as 
comestibles.  The  smaller  decrease  in  value  as  compared  with  quautity 
shows  that  the  price  o^  all  cereals,  wheat  and  oats  excepted,  increa.^1 
greatly  in  1880,  and  in  a  measure  explains  the  decreased  export.  Ibis 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  maize  export,  which  decreased  9.03  iK»r 
cent,  in  quantity,  and  increased  30.41  per  cent,  in  value. 

There  is  comparatively  a  smaller  consumption  of  wheat  iu  Russia 
than  rye,  which  is  really  the  head  cereal  of  the  country.  In  normal  year^ 
Russia  exports  more  wheat  than  it  consumes.  The  falling  off  of  the 
wheat  prices  in  1880,  notwithstanding  small  crops,  is  attributed  to  tlu> 
competition  of  the  American  article. 

The  wheat  production  of  Russia  seems  to  have  reached  its  hejirlit. 
and  there  is,  in  consequence  of  insects,  unfavorable  climatic  condition*, 
and  the  American  competition,  a  disposition  apparent  among  the  lar^rtr 
land-owners  to  restrict  the  culture  of  this  cereal. 

Wheat  is  exported  chiefly  to  England,  2,030,000  tchetverts;  FraTH<-. 
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1,540,000;  Germany,  840,000;  Austria,  670,000;    ItiJi^    330000-  T?nn 
mania,  240,0(M);  Turkey,  21,000;  Holland  and  Belgium.        '       '     ''"• 

i^yeismostiu  demand  in  Germany,  2,730,000  tchetvertsj  xj^iij,^ 
860,000;  Sweden,  680,000;  England,  660,000;  Austria,  350,000  ;^"JJ'_ 
mark  and  Belgium. 

Barley  was  largely  exported  to  all  the  foregoing  countries,  England 
taking  730,000  tchetverts. 

Oats  were  shipped  chiefly  to  England,  3,790,000  tchetverts;  France, 
1,390,000  tchetverts;  Germany,  950,000;  Belgium,  500,000;  Holland, 
260,000. 

Maize  was  chiefly  exported  to  England,  Roumania,  Austria,  Turkey, 
and  France. 

Groats  went  chiefly  to  Holland  and  Germany. 

Flour  to  England,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Austria,  but  the  export 
which  in  1877  was  640,000  tchetverts  fell  off  in  1880  to  250,000. 

Bran  to  the  amount  of  346,602  tchetverts,  and  valued  at  1,052,3  j6 
rubles,  was  also  exported,  and  chiefly  to  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
England. 

Cattle. — ^After  grain,  cattle  is  the  most  important  article  of  export.  In 
1878  it  reached  its  height,  with  a  total  value  of  16,793,184  rubles,  since 
when  it  has  decreased  to  13,496,927  rubles  in  1880,  or  7.22  percent,  less 
than  in  1879,  and  19.62  per  cent,  less  than  in  1878.    The  export  was : 


Articles. 


1880.  i  1879. 


I   Number.   I    Rubles.    '   Number.   I    Rubles. 

t ' I I I 

Oxenandcows 83,944      1,244,061  |         76,008  1      3.160,061 

Swine * '        705,750       9,628,913'        745,563  !  10,277,340 

Sheep,  calTes,  and  goats i       400,881!    2,623,953  |        598,076  1      3,346,783 

Total l,140,575'l  13.496,927  '    1,020,247"'  16,793,184 


In  comparison  with  1878,  the  whole  export  decreased  42,664  head,  or 
55.69  per  cent. ;  that  of  swine  39,813  head,  or  5.34  per  cent. ;  that  of 
sheep  197,196  head,  or  32.97  per  cent. 

The  swine  export  has  been  for  many  years  the  most  important  both 
wi  to  number  and  valu«,  the  latter  in  1877  reaching  11,000,000  rubles. 
The  present  decrease  is  probably  but  temporary.  Germany  is  the 
larprest  consumer,  whilst  thousands  are  driven  weekly  to  the  Vienna  and 
Prague  cattle  markets. 

The  numerous  and  very  prevalent  diseases  which  attack  Russian  cat- 
tle, and  the  consequent  quarantine  measures  enforced  by  neighboring 
lands,  greatly  affect  the  export  trade.  Of  the  33,944  head  of  cattle  ex- 
ported in  1880,  15,052,  valued  at  451,560  rubles,  or  30  rubles  per  head, 
went  to  Turkey ;  8,734,  valued  at  604,367  rubles,  or  69.17  rubles  per 
head,  went  to  Austria;  7,541,  valued  at  77,330  rubles,  or  10.25  rubles 
per  head,  went  to  Germany;  2,206,  valued  at  89,339  rubles,  or  40.50 
rubles  per  head,  went  to  Boumania;  188,  valued  at  11,240  rubles,  or  60 
rubles  per  head,  went  to  England. 

Of  the  705,760  head  of  swine  exported  in  1880,  538,958,  valued  at 
8,060,695  rubles,  or  14.95  rubles  per  head,  went  to  iGermany  ;  166,976, 
A^alued  at  1,564,976  rubles,  or  9.37  rubles  per  head,  went  to  Austria; 
271,  Talue4  at  3,242  rubles,  or  11.97  rubles  per  head,  went  to  Roumania. 

Of  the  400,881  head  of  sheep  and  calves  exported  in  1880,223,618  head, 
valued  at  1,611,386  rubles,  or  7.20  niblA  per  head,  went  to  Austria ; 
83,460,  valued  at  381,204  rubles,  or  4.57  rubles  per  head,  went  to  Ger- 
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iiianv  •  60  495  ^-^^^^^^l  **  615,070  rubles,  or  10.20  rubles  per  head,  went 
to  Turkey'*  *^'>^^7,  valued  at  113,288'  rubles,  or  2.64  rubles  per  head, 
TiTOTif  t^xioumania:  361,  valued  at  3,005  rubles,  or  8.52  rubles  per  head, 
^5rt  to  England. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  particulars  of  the  export  trade  in  tbe 
other  important  articles  in  the  category  of  comestibles,  &c. : 


ArticleB. 


Horses nnmber. 

Batter poods. 

Splrito do... 

Do degrees. 

CATiar poods. 

Tobacco do... 

Honey  and  simp do... 

Heat do... 

Vegetables  and  seeds,  do. . . 

J*oultTy number. 

Game do... 

Eggs do... 

Fish poods. 

Sngar: 

Raw do... 

Refined do... 

■Cheese do... 


Quantity.         Value. 


22,331  ' 

187,551 

S     1, 405, 120?  I 

\  182, 530,  OOIS 

165,223  ! 

142,005 
504,547 
48,607 

670, 701 
701, 105  1 
72, 718 

77,470,822 

124,505  ' 


104,577 
34,600 
32.332 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


I 


Bublei. 
1, 576, 413 
1,644,813 

8, 845, 072 

2, 157, 743 

657, 345 
840.877 
550, 2f  7 

488,802  , 
727,101 
135,531  ' 
I 
048,074 

404,786 


386,380 
186,047 
247,637 


Percent 
—32.26 
—  4.08 

—17. 01 

+14.00 

4-15.38 


TVhitber  exported. 


Germany,  England,  and  Tarker. 
Germany,  Turkey,  and  France. 

Turkey,  Greece,  Rovmania,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria. 

France.  Roumania,  Germany.&c. 

Germany. 

Germany,  Austria,  Ent^and.a2Mi 
Turkey. 

Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey. 

Germany  and  Austria. 

Roumania,  Auatiia,  Snglasd. 
and  Germany. 

Austria,  Germany,  Turkey,  asd 
England. 

Roumania,  Austria,  Torke\, 
England,  and  Gennaay. 

France,  England,  and  Turke} . 
Germany,  England,  See. 
Roumania,    Turkey, 


Italy,  and  Germany. 


Engiaod. 


h.  Bate  materials  and  half  manufactures. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  wool  take  the  first  'position  among  Bnssia's  raw 
materials.  The  export  of  flax-tow  and  other  leading  articles  in  this 
category  is  given  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


Flax-tow 

FlaX'tow  for  spinning  . 

Hemp 

Hemp-tow 

Wool 

Woolen  yam 

Bristles^ 

Linseed 


Hempseed 

Various  oleaginous  seeds. 
Wood , 


Hides.. 
Tallow* 


Resin barrels. 

Potash poods. 

Oilcake 


Bonedust . 

Bones 

Rags 


Quantity. 


1, 530, 587 
0, 501, 868 
3,826,006 

100,342 

1.668,363 

843 

130,003 
2,485.003 


107,542 
765, 051 


882,008 
426,530 


Value. 


Increase  or 
decrease 


RvMm, 
5,254,486 
55,570,078  ! 
17, 533, 406 

483,686  ' 
15, 353, 466  I 

74.016 
4,415,336  I 
37,277.862  I 


1,841.530 

7, 505. 040  ' 
32, 006, 000  I 

4,360,430  I 

2,310,364 


Percent. 

+ia27 

—20.24 
—  3.01 


40 


Chiefly  exported  1 


Fkanee. 


:  England.    Germany, 

and  Austria. 
:  All  over  the  world,  but  chieflT 
.\     Germany  and  Bnglaad. 
England  Germany,  and  Austria 
Roumania,  Franoe,  and  Tvrk^j 
+31. 82  '  Germany,  England,  and  Frsnr'. 
—    0.26'  England.     G«nnanT,    Holland 
Belgium,    France,  and   Dei- 
mark. 
France,  England,  Germany,  snd 

Belgium. 
England,  Germany,  and  Fraacp. 
England,  Germany,  Holland,  awl 


—  3.86 
+30.36 

+22.83 

+1&75 


105,314  376,240  I. 

36. 450  I  84. 170    . 

1,604,837  I     1.761,U85 


1,  500,  020  '     1, 602,  654 

51, 073  37.  000 

745, 405  780, 402 


+  17.58 
+  17.42 


+75.76 


ngland 

France. 
Germany.  England,  Austria,  aad 

France. 
England,    Germany,     HoUamL 

Turkey,  and  Belgium. 

England,  Germany.  Swfdea 
Denmark,  Holland,  aad  M 
gium. 

Germany  and  England. 

Germany  and  England. 

Germany. 


*  In  comparison  with  former  rears  thAxport  trade  in  both  bristles  and  tallow  ban  grestly  fsIVn 
oft.  The  report  of  the  former  iu  1871  was  over  0,000,000  rubles,  and  of  the  latter  in  1867  orer  *W0  <**» 
"ruUleft.    The  tallow  import  now  largely  exceeds  the  export. 
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The  iiQmber  of  half  manufactured  goods  exported  is  exceedingly 
slight,  the  most  important  being  tiax  and  hemp  yarns.  Both  increased 
in  1880,  the  former  147.76  per  cent.,  the  latter  72.96  per  cent  in  value. 

The  present  export  of  yai:n  is  very  small,  particularly  when  com- 
pared with  the  production  and  export  of  flax,  or  the  yam  export  of 
former  years,  which  varied  between  2,000,000  and  5,000,000  rubles.  In 
1880,  14,462  poods  of  flax  yam,  valued  at  95.231  rubles,  and  194,675 
poods  of  hemp  yarn,  valued  at  1,510,718  rubles,  were  exported,  and 
chiefly  to  Germany. 

The  export  of  unwrought  metals  also  increased  in  1880  about  715.32 
per  cent.,  viz : 


ArtioleB. 


PlatinA 

St«MSl 

Zinc 

Copper 

Sheet  iron 

KailH,  old  iron.  See 

Cast  iron 

ToUl 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Poodt. 

47 

5,427 

24.773 

7,190 

1W,074 

7. 947, 240 

18e,634 

RubUi. 
08,820 
20,897 
74.319 
81,50e 
583,186 

7, 452, 659 

48,721 

8,  see,  886 

8,327,410  ■ 

Exported  chiefly  to— 


England. 

Germany  and  England. 

Germany. 

Do. 
Snsland. 
United    states,    Germany,    England, 

France,  and  Italy. 
England. 


This  result  is,  however,  less  favorable  than  it  appears.  A  large 
speculative  export  of  old  rails,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  limits  the 
actual  metal  export  to  419,145  poods,  valued  at  874,751  rubles. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  condition  of  the  Bussian  iron  trade  that 
whilst  importing  in  1880  more  than  6,500,000  poods  of  unwrought 
metal,  nearly  8,000,000  poods,  at  an  average  price  of  93^  kopecks  per 
pood,  should  be  x>ermitted  to  leave  the  country. 

Theexport  of  furs  and  feathers  has  decreased,  the  former  31  per  cent., 
the  latter  33  per  cent.  The  total  export  was  80,215  poods,  valued  at 
3,263,321  rubles,  viz : 


Artiolea. 


Quantity. 


I  Foodi. 

Hare  and  rabbit  skins i  12,889 

Wolf,  lynx,  and  fox  skins 49, 157 

Fnrs,madenp j  18,189 


Value. 


BubUt. 

150, 918 
2,578,432 

588.873 


Exported  chiefly  t 


Germany,  Austria,  and  England. 

Do. 
Germany. 


The  export  of  split  feathers  was  86,678  poods,  valued  at  900,191  ru- 
bles, Germany  and  England  being  the  chief  consumers.  Since  1873, 
when  this  article  was  most  export^,  it  has  decreased  48  per  cent. 

The  export  of  quill  pens  was  4,229  poods,  valued  at. 55,845  rubles, 
England,  Germany,  France,  and  Denmaj^  being  the  chief  consumers; 
5,706  poods  of  other  feathers,  chiefly  for  ornamental  trimming  purposes, 
with  a  value  of  164,709  rubles,  were  also  exported,  and  principally  to 
Germany,  Holland,  England,  Austria,  and  France. 
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The  followiDg  table  gives  the  particulars  of  the  export  of  articles 
which,  though  of  minor  importance,  are  still  worthy  of  especial  mention : 


Articles. 


Quantity.  ,     Value. 


Exported  chiefly  i 


Poods. 

DruRs I  688,721 

RawaUk j  14,150 

Planta  and  seeds 010,151 

Iron  and  other  ores 960,970 

Horse  manes 64, 556 

Horse  taUs '  86,459 

Apothecary's  wares I 

Isinglass  and  whalebone 9, 212 

Turpentine  and  oil  of I  106,812 

Oleine 76,052 

Linseed  and  hempseed  oil '  30, 455 

Goat  and  other  hair '  12,949 

Onano ,  83,888 


RubUt. 
2,768,185 

1, 520, 667 

1,366,960 

916,476 
649. 193 
578,999 
475.793 

819,897 
271,954 
252,189 
141. 029 
130. 014 
125,788 


'  Gennany,  England,  France,  and  Den- 
I     mark. 

Boumania,  Austria,  Germany  (843,180 
poods). 
I  Gennany,  England,  Belgium,  Austria, 
I      &c.  (812,430  poods). 

England,  France,  Belgium,  GemaoT. 

Germany,  Austria,  Englana. 

Germany. 
I  Germany,  England,  Holland,  Aottria, 

France. 
I  Germany,  England,  France. 

Germany,  Austria,  Turkey. 
I  Germany. 

Koumania,  Gennany,  Denmark. 
I  Gennany,  England. 

Germany,  Austria. 


The  export  of  raw  materials,  grain  excei)ted,  was  unusually  pood, 
for  the  value  of  these  articles  was  greater  in  1880  than  in  any  preciMiinf: 
year. 

c.  Manufactures  and  ind^Htrial  produvia. 

In  this  category  ropes,  cordage,  and  sackcloth  are  the  leading  ar- 
ticles. The  export  of  the  former  increased  3.39  per  cent.,  of  the  latter 
15.88  per  cent,  in  1880.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  poods  of  rope  and  cordage,  valued  at  835,179  rubles, 
were  exported,  chiefly  to  Germany,  Roumania, Turkey,  England,  Sweden. 
France,  &c.  Notwithstanding  the  increase,  the  export  is  unsatisfactory, 
a«  it  was  less  than  that  of  any  preceding  year,  1879  excepted. 

The  export  of  sackcloth  was  6,286,444  arsheens,  valued  at  608,67(> 
rubles.  England  was  the  best  consumer  (5,416,604  arsheens) ;  the  rest 
went  to  Germany  by  her  export  of  jute  bags,  Russia's  greatest  competi- 
tor in  this  article. 

The  following  articles  are  also  worthy  of  mention: 


Articles. 


Metal  ^oods poods. 

Quincailleni  and  notions do . . 

Table  linen    do.. 

Books,  music,  maps 

Bast  mats number. 


Kubber  goo  ds pood  s . . 

Crockery do... 

Sailcloth pieces. . 

Machinery  and  models ])oocl8 . . 

Wooden  wares do... 

Cloth do... 

Pictures 

Woolen  goods  (cloth excepted)  .poods. 
Linen  and  white  goods do.  . 


Quantity.  I     Value. 


Poods. 
64,045 
14,428 
41,464 


1, 739, 861 

7.498 
10,984 

8.387 
45,937 
43.140 
29,555 


11, 071 
1,431 


RubUt. 
301, 812 
296,134 
257,093 
243,724 
187,935 

174, 037 
166,507 
164.324 
155,803 
128,597 
120,383 
120, 051 
115. 141 
112,827 


Exported  chiafly  1 


Roumania,  Gennany,  Turkey.  - 

Turkey. 

Oermany,  Turkey,  Boumania,  Aastris. 

Germany.  Roumania.  Austria.  Ea^aad. 

Eneland,  Germany,  Holland,  Swedes, 

France. 
Germany. 

Gennany,  Turkey.  Bonmania. 
Germany,  England. 
GermauT,  Roumania,  Austria.  Eoiland 
Germany,  Austria,  Turkey,  Bonmaan. 
Germany. 

Germany,  Roumania,  Austria,  Franc* 
Germany. 
Germany,  England,  France. 
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Articles. 

1880. 

• 

1879. 

Percent,  of  in- 
crease or  de- 
crease. 

Fre^  l^oods 

76,084,099 
13{),397,671 
242. 097. 693 
124, 803, 938 

68. 919, 268 

97.699,616 

271, 400, 167 

110,293,457 

+10.82 
+38.72 
10. 71 

A1iin<MitATT  ffoodii.o .........       ......................... 

Raw Tnainriaifi  and  half  inaniifaotn'n'fi 

MftDufactarM  and  indn^trial  prodoctn ^.r., ..,_. 

+13. 16 

Totel 

578,333,701 

548,212,508 

Alimentary  articles  were  mainly  respcysible  for  the  decrease  of  the 
exports,  whilst  they  distinguish  themselves  iri  the  import  list  by  the 
greatest  increase.  Thus  the  import  of  raw  materials  and  half  manufact- 
ures decreased  nearly  11  per  cent.,  that  of  manufactures  increased  13.16 
per  cent.,  whilst  alimentary  wares  increased  37,798,056  rubles,  or  nearly 
39  per  cent.  If  the  free  goods  be  divided  among  the  other  categories, 
the  import  would  be  as  foUows:  Alimentary  articles,  138,435,010  rubles, 
or  24  per  cent.;  raw  materials  and  half  manufactures,  283,143,583  ru- 
bles, or  49  per  cent.;  manufactures  and  industrial  products,  155,136,610 
rubles,  or  27  per  cent. 

a.  Alimentary  articles. 


Tea  is  the  most  important  article  in  this  category.  Excepting  1877, 
the  import  has  annually  increased,  reaching  in  1880,  across  the  European 
frontier  alone,  1,146,041  poods,  valued  at  63,648,261  nibles,  being  an  in- 
crease of  56.84  per  cent.  To  this  must  be  added  the  Asiatic  import,  viz, 
998,841  poods,  valued  at  22,414,509  rubles;  so  that  the  total  tea  import 
in  1880  was  2,144,882  poods,  worth  86,062,770  rubles. 

With  but  a  trifling  exception,  all  the  tea  imported  is  of  Chinese 
origin;  yet  465,429  poods,  valued  at  27,782,363  rubles,  were  imported 
from  Germany,  and  428,711  poods,  worth  24,615,784  rubles,  from  Eng- 
land. 

Drinkables  are  the  next  most  important  article,  whose  import  in- 
creased in  1880  52.51  per  cent.    There  were  imported — 


Articles. 


Arrack,  nim.  and  brandy..... poods. 

Brandy  and  Uqnenrs bottles . 

Grape  wine,  in  casks poods. 


(r  rape  win^,  in  bottles .  «^ — bottles . . 

Champagne do . . . 

Mt^ad.  in  casks IMMids.. 

I*ort««r,  in  casks do. ..I 

Keer,  in  casks do... I 

Mrad,  porter,  beer,  nn  bottles,  bottles. .  i 


Quantity.        Value. 


Imported  chiefly  from — 


32, 752  '        642,  023 

156. 188  315,  809 

1, 144. 677     14, 935, 823 


384,403  , 

1, 100, 359 

1,167 

26.  675  , 

8,969  , 

521, 490 


463. 017 

3,  087,  287 

8.261 

178,  701 

35.093 

443,541 


France,  Germany,  England. 

France,  Germany,  Spain,  Portngal, 
Greece,  England,  Austria,  Turkey, 
Italy. 

France,  Germany,  England,  Anstria. 

France,  Germany,  England,  Holland. 

Germany. 

Germany,  England. 

Germany,  England,  Austria. 

England,  Germany. 


Poods ■    1,211.140   }, 

Bottles I    2,162,440   f 


20, 109, 645 


The  import  of  frqit  and  vegetables  is  subject  to  great  flactaations,  and 
although  falling  off  6.42  per  cent,  in  1880,  it  amounted  to  2,020,086  poods, 
valued  at  10,421,904  rubles. 
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Oranges  and  lemons  take  the  lead  (1,190,000  poods,  worth  2,900,000, 
rubles),  and  were  chiefly  imported  from  Italy,  Turkey,  Austria,  Ger- 
many and  Greece.  Then  come  nuts  of  various  kinds  (520,000  poods, 
worth  2,110,000  rubles),  imported  chiefly  from  Germany  and  Turkey; 
dried  fruit  (370,000  poods,  worth  2,020,000  rubles),  imported  chiefly  from 
Turkey,  Germany,  France,  Greece,  and  Austria. 

The  following  table  gives  the  remaining  important  articles  of  this 
class - 


Articles. 


Colonial  wares poods.. 

Coffee do... 

Spices do. . 

Tobacoo do.. 

Fish poods. 

Do iMrrels. 

Herrings ....do  . 

Do poods. 

Pickled do.. 

Dried  codfish do.. 

Salt do.. 

Cereals,  in  kernels do. . 

Wb  eat,  pease,  beans .  do . . 

Rye do.. 

Oats  and  buckwheat .  do . . 
Flour,  various  kinds — do. . 
Groats  and  pearl  barley,  do. . 
Potato  meal  and  starch . do. . 

Rice do.. 

Vermicelli  and  mace ar  o n  i , 

poods , 

Vegetables,  fresh,  dried,  and 

compressed poods.. 

Condiments,  Sc4i do... 

Mineral  water bottles. . 

Pressed  yeast poods.. 

Cheese ,...do  .. 


Quantity. 


TriJiJ. 

H7h 
7S1, 
4S5. 

221, 

1,  V24. 

41. 

400, 


Value. 


Per  cent,  of 

increase  or 

decrease. 


350.822 
340,584 

1,902,451 
53,361 
63,195 


Sublet. 

^,  753, 140 

W,  129, 445 

2,000,000 

0.621,088 

J  7, 853, 736 

1 6, 283, 410 

1. 007, 498 

527,896 

6. 161, 109 

2, 641, 158 

264,286 

788,653 

40,236 

676,298 

52,167 

763,873 

3, 617, 9<7 

51,075 


501,278 
1, 135, 097 

338,027 

524.365 

1, 025, 102 


Imported  chiefly  from — 


+    4.23 


•I 


+100 


-  6 


Germany  (two-thirds),  Englastl. 
Germany,  Turkej',  &.c 

Germany,  England,  Sweden. 

France,  Germany. 
Sweden  and  Norway. 
Germany,  England,  and  Austria. 


+  70 


Germany,    Roomania,  BoUuid 
and  Austria. 

,  Germany,  Turkey,  Ansttria. 
.   Germany,  Austria,  France.  Hoi- 

I      land. 
.1  Austria. 

.  I  GennanT,  France,  SwitxerUnd. 
.    Englana  and  Holland. 


b.  Raw  materials  and  half  manufactures, 

FREE  GOODS. 

Coal  was  imported  more  largely  in  1880  than  in  any  preceding  year. 
The  import  was  114,144,997  poods,  valued  at  17,097,576  rubles  (37  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1879).  England  delivered  83,688,220  poods,  valoed 
at  13,838,480  rubles ;  Germany  delivered  21,373,000  poods,  valued  at 
1,844,364  rubles;  Austria  delivered  7,832,760  poods,  valued  at  1,143,190 
rubles ;  France  delivered  951,360  poods,  valued  at  205,821  rubles.  This 
was  an  excessively  large  import,  induced  by  small  imports  in  preceding 
years,  and  causing  a  diminished  import  in  1881. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


I  Poodt. 

Lime  and  cement i  8, 350, 294 

Clay  for  technical  uses ...  I  4, 900, 000 

Plants,  living  and  dried,  |  672, 366 
for  medioimd  uses. 


Hides.. 
TaUow. 


451, 772 
785,060 


Rubles. 
1, 604, 800 
1, 470, 000 


Per  cent,  of 
increase  or 
decrease. 


2,400,506 

+  9.55 

2,480,000 

-52 

4,157,908 

Imported  chiefly  from — 


England  and  Germany. 

Do. 
Germany,  England,  Turkey,  Austria, 
and  France. 

Germany,  England,  Turkey,  Aaatm. 
sud  France. 

Excepting  3,000  poods  of  Tnrkiih. 
this  import  was  of  American  origia, 
though  bnt  341,967  poods  came  di- 
rect from  the  Ignited  Sutea. 
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Unicrought  metals, — ^The  metal  import  has  been  increasing  for  some 
years,  reaching  in  1880  its  Tieight,  and  a  value  of  61,734,784  rubles, 
or  9.08  per  cent,  more  than  in  1879.  The  leading  articles  were :  Cast 
iron,  14,887,296  poods,  worth  9,054,852  rubles  j  boiler  metal,  rails,  &c., 
9,702,065  poods,  worth  17,578,155  rubles;  sheet  iron,  various,  88,351 
poods,  worth  462,182  rubles;  steel,  2,393,607  poods,  worth  15,200,768 
rubles;  Bessemer  rails  (steel),  3,096,971  poods,  worth  6,969,307  rubles. 
Hereof  there  was  imported  fr«m — 

Rnblefi'  worth  of 
iron  and  steel  goods. 

England 20,600,000 

Germany 17,400,000 

Belgium ^ 3,300,000 

Holland 7. 2,800,000 

Austria J 1,400,000 

France 620,000 

Turkey 290,000 

Sweden 220.000 

The  other  leading  articles  of  import  are  specified  in  the  following 
table,  viz : 


Articles. 


Copper  . 

Tin 

Lead.... 


Saw  cotton . 


Cotton  yam... 

Wool 

Baw.wool. 


Yarn  . 


Quantity. 


Dyed  nnspnn  wool. 

Shoddy t 

Dyes 

Indigo 

AttiJ&e 

I>ye  extracts 

Dyewoods 


Chemicals . 

Acids.. 

Soda... 
Olive  oil  ... 


Silk,  raw  unspan . 


Fur^     .. 
JLeather 


Kublx'r  and  i^atta-percha . 

Kentn 

C<>ct>anut  and  palm  oil. . . . 
Hops  iumI  extract  of 


Poodt. 
555,910 
07,586 
986,437 

4,686,560 


568,419 
821, 754 
891,402 

293.685 

122,722 

18.445 

1,837,037 

86,742 

28,849 

185,508 

805,196 

3, 460, 679 
630,445 
1.815^540  I 
1,452,505  I 


30,  712 


Percent  of 
increase  or  I 
decrease.    , 


Kerosene' 1,445,588 

'i36,'656' 


123.374 
733,469 
194,514  I 
85,137  , 


BfibU*. 
6,654.430 
1,016,900 
2,887,711 

51,051,896 


20, 784, 754 

24, 405, 573 

6, 426, 832 

14, 915, 640 

2, 861, 331 
202,270 
16,580,688 
4, 007, 505 
3. 107. 611 
2, 550, 800 
1,253,940 

18,532,001 
4.385,248 
3, 825, 347 

13, 764, 653 


11, 024, 335 


4, 070, 000 

4,063,817 
3, 886, 984 

2. 306, 132 
1, 287, 807 
1, 284, 350 
1, 247, 728 


Imported  principally  from — 


—  18.42 


-81.69 
—  21.56 


—  7.76 


—  16.06 


—  8.67 


—  21.56 


England,  Germany. 

England,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

England,  Germany,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium. 

South  America   (1,825,358  poods). 

United  SUtes   (572,900    poods). 

Germany  (1,000,000  poods),  Tnr- 

key    (642.235    poods).    England 

I      (590,929  poods),  and  a  trifle  fVom 

I     Austria  and  France. 

Germany  and  England. 

I  Germany,  England,  Belgium,  and 

Austria. 
Germany,  England.  Austria,  and 

France. 
Germany.  England,  and  Austria. 
Germany,  England. 

Germany,  England,  and  Austria. 
Germany. 

Germany,  France,  and  England. 
Germany,   England,  France,  and 
Austrui. 

England.  Germany,  and  France. 

Italy  (8,000,000  rubles),  Germany 
(2,500,000  rubles),  Turkey 
(1,600,000  rubles),  Greece 
(1,000^  rubles),  and  a  little 
fh)m  England. 

Germany  (7,000,000  rubles),  the 
rest  from  France,  England,  and 
Austria. 

Germany  (834,257  poods),  United 
Stetes  (218,010  poods). 

German)*,  Austria,  England. 

Germany,  England,  Turkey,  and 
Austria. 

Ensland,  Germany.  Holland. 

United  States,  England,  (lermany. 

England,  Germany. 

Germany,  Austria. 


*The  value  of  the  kerosene  import  in  1873  was  10,300,000  rubles;  the  production  in  Rusnia  in  1880 
about  10,000,000  poods;  the  import  in  this  year  being  about  14^  per  cent,  of  the  production. 
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c.  ManxifacturcB  and  industrial  products. 

FREE  GOODS. 

Ill  tbis  category  macbines  and  apparatus  take  the  first  place,  par- 
ticularly machines  for  working  up  fibrous  stuffs,  of  which  in  1880 
there  were  imported  2,390,034  poods,  valued  at  16,102,043  rubles ;  agri- 
cultural machines,  813,351  poods,  valued  at  5,502,432  rubles.  The  im- 
port of  the  former  indicates  quite  a  development  of  Russia's  textile  in- 
dustries, and  the  demand  is  supplied  by  Germany  and  England  princi- 
pally, then  by  Austria,  France,  and  Belgium.  Of  the  latter,  Germany 
supplied  4,048,729  rubles' worth ;  England,  1,062,174 rubles;  Austria, 
216,308  rubles;  the  United  States,  51,750  rubles;  the  rest  being  divided 
up  between  Turkey,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  France ;  46,757  ikkmIs,  valued 
at  1,026,786  rubles,  were  also  imported,  chiefly  from  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. 

DUTIABLE   GOODS. 

Machines  were  also  in  this  class  the  most  important  article;  4,015,769 
poods,  valued  at  45,815,505  rubles,  were  imported  in  1880,  being  55.19 
per  cent,  more  than  in  1879.    Of  this  import  there  were: 

Articlea.  |  Qaantity.  I     Vulae.  Import4?d  chiefl  j  from— 

I  Food».  BuhUt.    I 

OopperapparatnaandpartAof  machinery  I  37,858  505,688     Germany,  En jrland,  and  A n«tru. 

Locomotives 205,681  ;    5,205,092     Germany. 

Portable  and  Meam  engines,  fire  engines,  '  1. 812, 515  i^  748, 839  |  Germany,  England,  Belj^an,  Aoi- 

&c.  tria,  Holland,  &c. 

Parts  of  machiiu'ry  and  appurtenances  1,959,685  21,355,786     Germany,  Enzland,  Austria,  Bel- 

thereof.                                                         I  t      glum,  and  Holland. 

After  machinery  come  metal  wares,  which  are  10.97  percent,  less  than 
in  1879.  The  largest  importation  of  metal  wares  took  place  in  1872, 
when  it  reached  30,350,000  rubles;  in  1877  it  was  17,190,000  rubles;  in 
1878,  27,000,000  rubles;  in  1880  but  18,014,243  rubles.  Of  this  latter 
import  there  were: 

Articles.  Quantity.         Valae. 

I     Po<yd$.  JtmkUi. 

Gold  and  silver  wares '               19}  SB3,4i9 

Bronze  and  copper  wares 4,509  343,56^ 

Brass  goods 39,609    .  744^255 

Cast-iron  goods : 412,592  l.S47.iU^ 

Iron  and  steel  goods 1,653,699  14,996,418 


Of  the  iron  and  steel  goods  the  leading  articles  were : 

Instruments  and  tools  for  artists,  tradesmen,  manufacturers,  agricnltnriats, 

&c 4,170,000 

Wrought-iron  articles :  3,000,0(iO 

l^cythes  and  sickles 2,^90, 0(X> 

Locks,  window  fastenings,  &c 1,380,000 

Pistols,  small-arms,  &c 730,  IWO 

The  gold  and  silver  wares  came  principally  from  Germany,  as  also 
l^ronze  and  brass  wares;  cast-iron  wares  from  England,  Holland,  and 
Belgium ;  iron  and  steel  wares  from  Germany,  England,  Austria,  France, 
Eelginm,  and  Holland. 

Among  piece  goods,  cloth  and  other  woolen  wares  rank  first  The 
import  in  1880  was  135,184  poods,  valued  at  12,103,176  rubles,  or  1.77 
per  cent,  less  than  in  1879 ;  845,055  rubles  hereof  were  ftiUed  cloth 
and  woolen  goods;  8,801,500  rubles  were  iinfulled  staffs  of  pure  wool. 
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Two-thirds  of  the  import  comes  from  Germany,  the  rest  from  England, 
Austria,  and  France. 

The  import  of  ]inen  and  hemp  goods  wbs  927,459  poods,  valaed  at 
7,374,886  rubles,  or  5.62  per  cent,  less  than  in  1879.  The  chief  articles 
hereof  were  jute  sacks,  4,340,810  rubles,  chiefly  from  England,  and 
133,773  poods  of  linen,  valued  at  2,066,580  rubles,  principally  from  Ger- 
many, England,  and  Austria. 

Theimport  of  cotton  manufactures  was  91,500  poods,  valuedat  6,011,993 
rubles,  or  0.61  per  cent,  more  than  in  1879.  The  import  consists  chiefly 
of  cotton  stuffs,  cotton  velvet,  trimmings,  and  came  principally  from 
Germany,  England,  Austria,  and  France. 

The  import  of  silk  wares  was  7,531  poods,  valued  at  3,488,330  rubles, 
and  was  chiefly  imported  from  Germany  (2,907,706  rubles) ;  but  355 
l)ood8,  valued  at  239,045  rubles,  came  direct  from  France.  Austria 
delivered  a  similar  quantity,  whilst  England,  Belgium,  and  Turkey  sent 
exceedingly  small  quantities.  In  comparison  with  1879  the  import  in- 
creased 11.36  per  cent.,  but  compared  with  1872  and  1876  decreased  more 
than  50  per  cent. 

The  import  of  glass,  as  well  as  that  of  porcelain  and  faience  ware, 
was  the  largest  hitherto  known.  The  former  increased  10.43  per  cent., 
the  latter  1.91  per  cent.  The  glajss  import  was  201,762  poods  and 
748,418  bottles  and  mirrors,  with  a  total  value  of  4,142,415  rubles.  The 
porcelain  and  faience  import  was  92,353  poods,  worth  1,309,734  rubles. 

Mirrors  and  bottles  are  the  chief  articles  among  the  glass  imports  f 
the  former  was  valued  at  1,400,000,  the  latter  at  1,800,000  rubles ;  900,000 
rubles'  worth  of  glass  and  crystal  wares  were  also  imported. 

The  import  of  faience  was  77,330  poods,  valued  at  858,937  rubles,  and 
the  import  of  porcelain  was  15,024  poods,  valued  at  450,797  rubles. 

Mirrors  and  glass  wares^re  largely  imported  from  Germany;  in  lesser 
degree  from  Belgium,  England,  Holland,  Austria,  and  France.  Faience 
wares  come  principally  from  England  and  Germany;  porcelain  from 
Germany,  Austria,  and  France. 

Clocks  are  an  important  article,  although  the  imi)ort  has  decreased 
since  1876.  In  1880,  268,036;  with  1,787  poods  appurtenances,  valued 
at  4,782,214  rubles  (17  per  cent,  less  than  in  1879),  were  imported,  chiefly 
from  Germany ;  after  which  came  Austria  (453,897  rubles),  France 
(95,034  rubles),  England  (71,043  rubles),  and  Switzerland  (40,000  rubles). 

Kail  way  carriages  wereformerly  an  important  article  of  import,  whose 
value  in  1878  was  8,500,000  rubles,  and  the  import  of  1880,  although  an 
increase  of  275.16  per  cent.,  has  fallen  to  833  wagons,  valued  at  523,230 
rubles.  As  the  demand  for  railway  carriages  was  very  large  in- 1880,  this 
decrease  of  the  import  points  to  a  large  development  of  Kussian  manu- 
factories. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  remaining  imports  whose  value  ex- 
ceeds 1,000,000  rubles : 

Articles.  i  Qunntity.        Value.  Import«<l  chiefly  from— 


lli^arly  made  dotbins pooda. . '  2.50, 085  I    2, 580, 854     Germany,  Auatria.  England,  France. 

Joinerj^and ^^^}^;^\;^^j;^-^^-;; ,  '^l  J22  ,  |  g,  251. 079  |  Germany.  England.  Austria. 

]*aper  and  paper  wares poods...  234*  561  I    2,063,796  '  Germany,  England,  France,  Auatria. 

MnaicaHnstrumenia.. .. . ..   ..d^^.  8. 902  ,  |  j  ^^  ^     Germany.  Austria,  France. 

Bnt tons  piooda. .  29. 432      1, 404, 171  I  Germany,  Austria.  England,  France. 

Tulle  and  lace  do. . .  {  8, 300      1, 345, 661     Germany,  England,  Austria,  France. 

i^aincailliniand  notionn  ..  ..do  ..<  15,899      1,196,130     German}',  Austria,  France. 
Knli^er  and  gufta-percba  goods,  | 

poods         18,088  I    1, 036, 231  1  Germnny.  England,  Austria,  France. 

leather  goods poodH..{  9,614          064, 335     Austria,  Geimany,  France. 
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B.— Trade  with  Finland. 

1.   EXPORTS  TO  FINLAND. 

Russia's  exports  to  Finland  in  1880  were  9,602,070  mbles,  viz  : 

Of  the  export  to  Finland :  Rabies.       Per  cent. 

Alimentary  articles 5, 060, 576  =52. 70 

Raw  materials  and  half  mannfactures* 2, 378, 417 =24. 78 

Manufactures  and  industrial  products 2, 163, 077  =22.  ^2 

In  comparison  with  1879  alimentary  articles  decreased  25.74  per  cent., 
raw  materials  and  balf  manufactures  Increased  3.81  per  cent.,  and  man- 
ufactures increased  24.18  per  cent, 

a.  Alimentary  articles. 

Grain  takes  the  lead  with  3,206,821  rubles,  hereof  2,352,624  rubles'  worth 
of  flour,  which  compared  with  1879  decreased  46.56  per  cent.  The  next 
most  important  article  of  export  is  tobacco,  which  increased  36.20  per 
cent. 

b.  Bate  materials  and  half  manufactures. 

The  most  important  articles  in  this  category  are : 


Articles. 


Qaantitj.        Vslne. 


Sheep's  wool  (various) 

Bags 

Unwrought  metals 

Iron 

Cotton  yarns A. 

Hemp 

Drags 

Plants  and  seeds 

Vaniish 

Wood  staffs 


Poedt. 
S.816 
248.  OM 
270,200  I 
262,370  ' 
^372  I 
4S,570 
28.028 
56.685 
8.SS6 


RtMn. 

406,135 
322, 4« 
i01,417 
270,634 
161.  IM 
160.388 
130. 83S 
134,710 
124. 4S 
106, 3C 


e.  ManufactureSy  &c. 
The  leading  articles  of  this  class  are: 


Articles. 


Quantity.  ;      Yalw . 


Hanufactares  of  linen  and  hemp . 

Leather  wares 

Crockery,  6cc , 

Candles,  various  sorts 

Rubber  goods 

Soap ;'.... 


Poods. 


15.178  • 
88.656  I 

10.207 
4,074  I 
27.454  I 


505.  Off 
383.  U4 
231,  ttS 

101.  as 

144. 9» 
190, 7B 


2.  IMPORTS  FROM  FINLAND. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  was  11,442,203  rubles,  viz : 

Of  the  total  import  from  Finland :  Rabies.        PerreoL 

Alimentary  articles 2, 583, 992=:S.  5? 

Raw  materials  and  half  manufactures 3, 024, 914=26. 44 

Manufactures  and  industrial  products 5. 833. 397=50.  ^ 

The  first  and  last  increased,  respectively,  44.11  per  cent.,  and  40^7 
per  cent. ;  the  second  decreased  18.42  per  cent. 
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a.  Alimentary  articles. 

The  most  important  article  is  butter,  which  in  1880  was  imported  to 
the  value  of  1,298,456  rubles,  being  an  increase  of  34.54  per  cent.  Seven- 
teen thonsand  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  cattle  and  36,462  sheep  and 
calves,  with  a  total  value  of  534,302  rubles,  were  also  imported,  being  an 
increase  of  1.12  per  cent. ;  as  also  2,744  horses.  The  import  of  fish, 
47,129  barrels,  valued  at  318,597  rubles,  increased  83.46  per  cent.  Dairy 
products  valued  at  116,426  rubles  were  also  imported. 

h.  Raw  materials  and  half  manufactures. 

About  2,000,000  rubles'  worth  of  un  wrought  metal  were  imported  from 
Finland,  chiefly  malleable  iron  (1,571,440  rubles),  cast  iron,  384,650 
rubles;  455,711  rubles'  worth  of  firewood  and  large  quantities  of  resin, 
atones,  leather,  and  bark  were  also  imported. 

c.  Manufactures,  &c. 

Cotton  goods  and  wall  papers  are  the  leading  articles,  the  former  be- 
ing valued  at  2,639,373,  the  latter  384,203  rubles.  The  import  of  cotton 
goods  increased  238J  per  cent. ;  676,522  rubles*  worth  of  writing  paper 
were  also  imported,  being  a  decrease  of  45J  per  cent.  Besides  the  fore- 
going, 433,400  rubles'  worth  of  linen  manufactures,  172,841  rubles  metal 
goods,  208,543  rubles  glassware,  252,272  rubles  wagons,  &c.,  were  im- 
ported. 

C— EussiA's  Teade  Aoboss  the  Asiatic  Feontier. 

1.  EXPOETS. 

Enssia's  export  in  1880  across  this  frontier  was  12,704,949  rubles, 
viz: 

Of  total  export  aoroes  Asiatic  frontier:  Rnblea.      Per  cent 

Alimentary  articles 1,321,539=10.40 

Raw  stuiis  and  half  manufactures H,  730, 702=52. 98 

Manufactures,  &c 4,652,708=36.62 

The  exports  across  this  frontier  of  alimentary  articles  decreased  in 
comparison  with  1879  11.54  per  cent,  whilst  that  of  raw  materials  and 
half  manufactures  and  manufactures  increased,  respectively,  32.58  per 
cent,  and  18.22  per  cent. 

a.  Alimentary  articles. 

The  grain  export  across  this  frontier  is  unimportant,  and  decreased 
in  1880  65.75  per  cent.,  and  was  sent  chiefly  to  Turkey  and  France; 
48,515  poods  of  raw  and  70,399  poods  of  refined  sugar,  valued  at  758,513 
rubles,  were  sent  chiefly  to  Persia.  The  cattle  export,  which  fluctuates 
greatly  and  decreased  43  per  cent.,  was  2,226  oxen  and  cows,  371  swine, 
and  1,804  sheep,  with  a  total  value  of  32,487  rubles.  Kinety-two  camels 
and  109  horses  were  also  exported;  cattle,  horses,  and  camels  went  to 
Turkey,  sheep  to  Persia,  and  swine  to  China. 

Tea  is  also  an  article  of  export;  5,253  poods,  valued  at  118,556  rubles, 
having  been  exported,  and  chiefly  to  China  and  Turkey,  the  former  4,093 
poods,  valued  at  65,776  rubles. 

h.  Rate  stuffs  and  half  manufactures. 

Wool  and  silk  are  the  leading  articles  in  this  category.  Of  the  former, 
208,773  poods,  worth  2,149,724  rubles,  151J  per  cent,  more  than  in  1879, 
were  sent  chiefly  to  Turke3%  Persia,  and  France.  Of  the  latter,  4,363 
poo<ls  of  raw  silk,  worth  599,217  rubles;  22,119  poods  cocoons,  worth 
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1,288,565  rubles ;  ami  7,781  poods  silk  waste,  in  all  34,263  poods,  worth 
2,043,162  rubles,  were  exported  chiefly  to  Turkey,  Persia^  and  France. 

The  cj^port  of  furs  increased  83.87  per  cent.,  and  was  sent  chiefly  to 
China,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  Hides,  tanned  and  raw,  inci^ased  55^  per 
cent.,  aud  were  exported  principally  to  China^  Persia,  and  FranctC 

The  export  of  unwrought  metal  decreased  42.56  per  cent.  Pei-sia, 
China,  aud  Turkey  were  the  chief  consumers.  Of  drugs  of  various  kinds, 
262,875  poods,  worth  170,838  rubles,  were  exported  chiefly  to  En;;laud 
and  France.  If  from  the  6,730,702  rubles'  worth  of  raw  materials^  &c., 
exported  across  this  frontier  the  amount  taken  by  England  and  France 
be  deducted,  it  leaves  but  2,289,441  rubles  as  the  actual  Asiatic  consump- 
tion. 

c.  Manufactures. 

Eussia,  from  her  natural  position,  should  supply  her  Asiatic  nei^rh- 
bors  with  manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds.  This  duty  is  but  partially 
performed,  however,  though  the  trade  is  gradually  increasing.  In  1879 
the  export  of  cotton  goods  increased  nearly  200  per  cent,  over  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  in  1880  it  increased  an  additional  2.73  per  cent., 
being  76,107  poods,  valued  at  1,902,680  rubles.  Persia,  China,  and  Tar- 
key  are  chief  consumers. 

Woolen  goods,  on  the  contrary,  decreased  from  4,500,000  rubles  in 
1872  to  873,732  rubles  in  1879,  when  in  1880  the  export  rose  to  1,381,209, 
or  57  per  cent.,  Turkey,  Persia,  China,  and  France  being  the  chief  con- 
sumers. 

Nine  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  and  seventy-eight  arsheens 
of  sack  linen,  valued  at  156,055  rubles,  were  sent  to  Persia,  which  also 
took  considerable  quantities  of  Bussian  glass  and  porcelain  wares  and 
stearine  candles. 

2    IMPORTS  ACROSS  THE  ASIATIC  FRONTIER. 

The  total  imports  across  this  frontier  were  33,035,907  rubles,  viz: 

Of  total  import  across  this  frontier :  Rabies.     Per  ecnt 

Alimentary  articles 26, 31 1, 427  s  79. 6S 

Half  manufactures  and  raw  material 3, 535, 335  »  10. 70 

Manufactures  and  industrial  products 3, 169, 205ss  9. 65 

being  an  increase  against  1879  of,  respectively,  15.43  per  cent.  1.4  per 
cent.,  and  26.34  per  cent. 

a.  Alimentary  articles. 

Tea  is  the  leading  article.  In  1871  the  tea  imported  across  this  fron- 
tier was  6,300,000  rnbles,  and  in  1880  998,841  poods,  worth  T2,AU.Mn^ 
rabies,  and  was  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  over  the  import  of  1879.  In 
comparison  with  the  tea  import  all  other  articles  are  nnimportaDt,  und 
are  contained  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


Qaantity.        Value. 


'     KubUM. 

Fruit poods..         .«587,383       1,547,617 

Fish do....:    i,i77,6«5  654,314 

Ric« do....!        855,653  576,785 

Domestic  snimals do 351, 755 

Grain do....         362,647'        258,777 

Flour do  ...         140,135  230,148 

Drinkables pints..  1,718    )     ,„«„., 

Do bottles..  47.667     J     lw.Z*l 

Rucar poods..  23.524  63,296 

Tobacco do....  6,271  48.245 


Principally  imported  from— 


Persia,  Turkey,  France. 

Persia,  Turkey.  France.  Central  ^j»a 

Persia,  France,  Turkey. 

Persia,  China.  Turkey. 

Persia,  Turkey,  Fran*  e. 

France,  Persia. 

France,  Turkey. 

Persia,  China. 

Persia,  Turkey.  France. 
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The  import  of  the  last  two  articles  in  1875-76  was,  respectively, 
566,565  rubles,  and  528,701  rubles. 

b.  Raw  materials  and  half  manufactures. 

Cotton  is  the  most  important  article.  The  import  annually  iucieases^ 
and  amounted  in  1880  to  336,390  poods,  valued  at  1,403,283  rubles.  The 
largest  portion  comes  from  Persia,  the  rest  from  France.  After  cotton 
come  hides ;  the  import  constantly  increases,  and  was  in  1880,  80,511 
poods,  worth  391,078  rubles,  or  10^  per  cent,  more  than  in  1879.  China 
and  Persia  send  the  most,  but  a  small  part  comes  from  Central  Asia. 
The  remaining  articles  are  stated  in  following  table: 


Articles. 


Qaantity.  I     Value. 


Principally  imported  from— 


Fnn 31,919 

Colors  and  dyes 25,503 

UnwTongbt  metals ,  82, 335 

Coals 829,471 

Clay  (technical uses) i  837,058 

Leather 6,387 

Silk 781 


JtubUs. 
393. 003  ■  Persia,  China. 
180, 555  ,  France,  Persia,  Turkey. 
178, 234  I  Turkey.  Bngland,  France. 
159,  803     England,  Persia. 
127,936  ;  England.  France. 
122.205     Persia,  France,  Turkey. 
47,886  I  Persia. 


c.  Manufactures  and  industrial  products. 


Articles. 


Quantity.  |     Value. 


Asiatic  cotton  staffs poods . . 

Silk  wares do 

Woolen  wares dozen. . 

Cotton  wares poods.. 

Machines,  &c do 

Iron  and  steel  wares do 


23,479 
1,415 
8,884 
3,882 
5,968 
26,801 
24,603 


RubUt. 
590,463 
510, 112 

464, 039 


Imported  principally  from. 


Persia,  Turkey,  and  China. 

Persia,  France,  China,  Turkey,  Germany. 


Persia,  France,  Turkey. 

202, 596  I  France,  Turkey,  Persia. 
164, 026  I  Turkey,  France. 
160, 245  I  Turkey,  France. 


I  _ 


D.— Channels  taken  by  Eussia's  FoBEiaN  Trade. 
The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  trade  as  compared  with  1879: 
a.  White  Seaports. 


1880. 


1879. 


I  Plus  or  mi- 
nus compared 
,    with  1679. 


Exports :  I 

Rubles '  10,215,946 

Poods... .« 12,130,562 

Imi»orts:  | 

Rubles 780.188 

Poods •    1,138,610 


10,441,562  : 
11,631,329 

907,725  I 
1, 252, 846  I 


Percent 

—  2.16 
+  4.29 

-17. 67 

—  9.12 


Total:  I 

Rubles 10,996,134     11,389,287 

Poods 13,269,172     12,884,175 


■  4.38 
2.99 


The  White  Sea  ports  have  only  a  value  for  the  export  trade,  92.90 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  trade  done  being  export:  2,228,724  rubles  worth 
of  alimentary  articles,  12.78  per  cent,  more  than  in  1879,  were  exported, 
as  also  7,950,050  rubles  worth  of  raw  materials,  bein^  a  decrease  of  4.75 
per  cent.  Of  alimentary  articles  grain  ranks  first  with  2,154,938  rubles, 
12.47  per  cent,  more  than  in  1879.    Of  raw  materials,  the  leading  arti- 
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cles  are,  flax,  4,566,585  rabies  (1.02  per  cent,  less  than  in  1879) ;  wood, 
2,083,079  (10.16  per  cent,  more  tban  in  1879);  linseed,  904,810  rubles 
(35.15  per  cent,  less  tban  in  1879) ;  resins,  310,949  rubles  (12.28  per 
cent,  more  tban  in  1879).  Tbe  most  important  import  article  is  fisb,  of 
wbicb  588,535  poods,  worth  531,399  rabies  (18.38  per  cent,  less  than  1879) 
were  imported.  The  business  of  the  various  custom-houses  of  this  dis- 
trict was:' 


Kxporto.  Import*. 


Poodt.    I      BubUi.  Pood$. 

Archangel 9,793.994  ,    9,498,899  l,00tO80 

Onega ,        840,253  |        2M.602  56,582 

Other  caatom-bou8e6 1    1,496,315  461,445  79.788 

b.  Baltic  ports  J  exclusive  of  Finland. 


Mmhtn. 

690,687 
51. 8C 
77.689 


1680. 


Exporta:  I 

Bubles 200  571,434 

Poods 176,768,330 

ImporU: 

Rubles ,  217,432,614 

Poodv I  130,343,241 


Total: 

Rubles I    418,004,648 

Poods 307,111.671 


;  Pins  or  mi- 
1879.  nns  oomnsrcd 

witblOL 


I  Per  eent, 
232,424.«>85  -1X74 

204,627.681  '  -1X61 

214.477,309  +  l.r 

118.442,466  •  410.01 


446,902,194  -6.47 

323.070,147  1  ~  4.98 


Of  the  total  trade  of  these  ports  62.02  per  cent,  was  import  and  47.98 
per  cent,  export  trade.    The  chief  exports  were: 

1.  Alimentary  articles. 

Grains,  88,023,809  rubles,  being  a  decrease  of  35.18  per  cent.  Hereof, 
oats,  6,293,187  tchetverts;  rye,  3,745,147  tchetverts;  barley,  491,6^9 
tchetverts;  groats,  295,610  tchetverts;  wheat,  215,931  tchetverts;  rye 
flour,  50,866  tchetverts.  Total  export  of  alimentary  articles  was  valued 
at  91,312,662  rubles,  being  a  decrease  from  1879  of  34.54  per  cent. 

2.  Baw  material  and  half  manufactHres, 

The  total  export  was  107,178,652  rubles,  an  increase  of  18.14  per  cent. 
The  leading  articles  were — 


P«  ceai. 
Articles.  >  Quantity.        Value.       bmiv  thsa 

1879. 


I  RubUt. 

Flax poods..;  6,741,297  34.612,691  7  7* 

Flftxtow do...  938,050  3,156,6K3   

Linseed tchetverts..  1,818,543  19.805.296  *5' 

Wood 18.463,968  Mitt 

Henjp poods..  1,887,289  7.225.751  19« 

Wool do....  303,113  2.924,164  S7.f 

Bristles do.,..  50.566  2,541.989  AT 

Hempseod tcbetrerts..  177.188  1,568,519  6il« 

Tallow poods  243.126  1,292,854  5l« 

Bones do....  955,470          996,170  St« 

leather do....  45,510          691,686  »* 
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3.  ManufaoiurtSf  <fc. 

The  total  exports  were  2,080,120  rubles,  a  decrease  of  5.86  per  cent. 

The  leading  articles  were,  roi>e8  and  cordage,  161^974  ])ood$,  worth 
939,855  rubles 5  increase,  5.14  percent.  Sack  linen,  6,232,.SG4  arsheens, 
worth  601,865  rubles;  increase,  18  i)er  cent. 

The  chief  imports  were — 

1.  Free  good^,  36,998,361  rubles,  being  an  increase  of  11.07  per  cent. 

Hereof—  Kublfs. 

a.  Coal,  66, ias,ft52  poods 10/225,023,  -f  24  percent. 

b.  Tttllow,  529,763pood8 2,544,096 

c.  Machines  for  working  fibrous  materialn b,  589,  '.^0 

d.  Agricnltural  niacliiues 1, 230, 551 

e.  Rawhides,  172,769  poods 1,404,927 

/.  Grain,  1,334,972  poods 1,951,641 

2.  DUTIABLB   GOODS. 


Description. 


Increaae,  -f ; 
de«;reaae,  — . 


a.  A liioentary  articles 

Spirits,  wiue,  boer,  Sec. 

Tea    . 

Coffee 

Tobacco 

Fliih  Hod  hen  ings 

Prnlt 

Cooking  salt 

b.  Kaw  roaterlaU,  Sec 

Unwronght  metals 

Cotton      . . . 

Cotton  yarns 

Dyes 

Wool 

Olive  oil 

Chemicals 

Leather 

Rubber  and  gutta-peroha 

Kerosene  

c.  llanitfartures,  Ac, 

Machines  and  locomotives 

MeUl  wares 

Woolen  wares 

Linen  wares 

Glasswares 

Cotton  wares 


The  business  done  at  the  various  custom-houses  of  this  district  was — 


Ports. 


St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt. 

KIca 

Revel 

Libau 

Pemau     

Baltic  Port     

Windao        

Kanra 

Otberports    


Exports. 

1 

Importi*. 

Total  trade. 

JfttbUM.       > 

Rubh-M. 

JfvhU». 

W.:<41.'246 

92,  aiH,*_>H« 

IMi.  659, 564 

r>.V4Hfl.filo 

4:i.  2x",  :'2-.» 

98,  769,  7:« 

10.  WX  ,WH 

67.  7h:i  -no 

87. 766.  816 

2iS.4-«,.V?6 

9.  !><»'.  8  6 

34.  ((39.  3t»2 

8,  ".'Vfl.  420 

1.-<\«'!(J 

8.  :m.  445 

679  m} 

3.?34  "ifi-.l 

3.9«4..'i84 

l,48.'i.4«« 

:  67.  8X6 

1,75.1..14» 

Ml.  379 

970    •0"> 

1.5' 0.674 

350, 364 

Oil.  4o:{ 

419.76T 

4277- 


-70 
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e.  Southern  ports. 

Of  the  total  trade  of  these  ports  68.42  per  cent,  was  export  and  31.58 
per  cent,  import  trade,  viz : 


1870.  1880. 


I  I  Per  emt 

Exports rubles. .,    136,040.fl61  I  201,639.279  —33.02 

Do poods..      108,235,315  178.735,007  —38.78 

Imports rubles..'      82,327.083  55.429.8S9  :  +12.44 

Do poods..       31,267,833  1  27,289.728  +1136 

Totalrables I    197,367,754  1    257,068.938  |  -2122 

Totalpoods 1    139,496,148       204.024,735  —318! 

I \ I 

The  chief  articles  of  export  were : 

1.  Alimentary  articles. 

Total,  105,602,319  rubles,  a  decrease  of  39.54  per  ceut.    Hereof— 

BuUes. 

Wheat 71,656,220 

Barley 57,888,740 

Flour 2,.'>43,668 

Butter  (a  decrease  of  49.2  per  cent.) 571,988 

Maize 7,901,605 

Rye 8,137,9«9 

Caviar  (decrease,  14.63  per  cent.) 1,150,067 

The  total  valae  of  the  grain  export  was  100,755,859  rubles,  a  decrease 
of  40  per  cent. 

2.  Bate  vMterials  and  half  manufactures. 

Linseed 12,701,358,  being  a  decrease  of  26  percent. 

Other  oleaginous  seed 4, 901 ,  305,  being  an  increase  of  23.95  per  cent. 

Wool 5,688,047,  being  an  increase  of  69  per  cent. 

Tallow 867,151,  adecreaseof  22.85  percent. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  were : 

1.  Free  goods.— CoBlj  18,612,093  poods,  worth  4,056,690  rabies,  an  in- 
crease of  65  per  cent. 

2.  Alimentary  articles. — Fruit,  6,841,812  rubles,  being  a  decrease  of 
10  per  cent. )  tobacco,  39,984  poods,  worth  4,152,111  rubles,  an  increase 
of  108.7  per  cent ;  tea,  55,574  poods,  worth  3,446,699  rubles,  an  increase 
of  127.3  per  cent. ;  drinkables,  1,569,757  rubles,  a  decrease  of  4.48  per 
cent. ;  coffee,  1,563,072  rubles,  a  decrease  of  8  per  cent 

3.  Raw  materials  and  half  manufactures, — Cotton,  907,788  poods,  worth 
8,536,446  rubles,  an  increase  of  16.48  per  cent;  unwrought  metals, 
5,839,230  rubles;  olive  oil,  3,995,265  rubles;  kerosene,  439,017  rubles, 
and  increase  of  252  per  cent. 

4.  Manuf oritur es. — Linen  wares,  2,690,811  rubles,  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent. ;  metal  wares,  2,098,658  rubles,  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent ;  machin- 
ery, &c.,  882,588  rubles,  an  increase  of  17  per  cent ;  glass  wares,  842,434 
rubles ;  woolen  wares,  500,000  rubles. 
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The  business  done  at  the  various  ports  of  this  district  was : 


Porto. 


Black  S<>a: 

Odenfta  — 

Nicolaicf .. 

Sevantopol 

Irnnail 

Reni 

Kertch    ... 

FeoflnMa  .. 

Eiipatoiia  . 
Sea  of  Azof: 

Koetoff . . . . 

Taganrog  . 

Bcnlyausk 

Temk.... 

Mariopol   . 


EzportR.     I     Imports.       Total  trade. 


Rubles.       I 

55,676.794  I 

21,878.559  , 

5,920,009  ' 

4, 000,  215  I 

992,025  ' 

639,404  I 

716,659  I 

528,637  I 

2  >,  656, 728 
9, 135, 314  I 
6, 995,  245 
2,268,217  I 
2,07^452  I 


Jiubleg. 
49,  014. 427 
701,069 
4, 279, 476 
429,022 
306.  563 
98.921  ' 
21,  302 
44,395 

982,437  I 

5,  968, 099 

163.875  , 

16,369  I 

61.551 


RubUit. 
104,691,221 

22,  669,  628 
11.199,485 

4,  429,  237 

1, 299, 188 

738,325 

737. 061 

573,  032 

23,  619, 165 
15.103,413 

7. 159. 120 
2,  284.  586 
2,137,003 


d.  Land  frontiers, 

1— EUROPEAN  LAND  FRONTIER. 


Description. 


1880. 


Exports rubles. 

Do poo«1s. 

I  mports rubles . , 

Do , poods. 


130, 537, 377 
101, 069, 171 
297,  793,  806 
74, 309, 341 


1879. 


161,908,439 

123,991,557 

277, 357,  815 

56.438.699 


1880. 


Per  cent. 
*  19. 38 
•18.09 
t  7.37 
t31.67 


Totalrubles I    428,331,183  I    439,266,254 

Total  poods I    175,378,512       180,430,256  1 


2.49 


"  Decrease. 


t  fncrease. 


Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  trade  across  the  land  frontier  is  import  trade. 
The  chief  exports  were,  out  of  a  total  of  130,537,377  rubles,  as  follows ; 
1.  Alimentary  articles. — Total  exi)ort,  58,162,191  rubles,  44.55  per  cent, 
of  whole  trade;  grain,  37,452,952  rubles,  a  decrease  of  34.22  per  cent. 
Hereof:  Rye,  14,333,123  rubles;  wheat,  14,020,682 ;  maize,  2,402,722; 
oats,  1,667,225;  barley,  1,413,211;  millet,  1,013,343;  cattle,  17,772 ;  swine, 
705,699;  calves  and  sheep,  311,343,  with  a  total  value  of  12,375,272 
rubles.  Horses,  21,878,  with  a  value  of  1,558,411  rubles,  a  decrease  of 
32.27  per  cent.  Spirits,  &c.,  1,614,828  rubles,  a  decrease  of  13,64  per 
cent. 

2.— RAW  MATERIALS  AND  HALF  MANUFACTURES. 


Articles. 


,  Flax poods. 

Hc'iDp do... 

Wood do... 

Wool do  .. 

LinseiMl tchetverts. 

Other  oil  seeds do... 

Hides  and  leather poods. 

yum 

BriMtles poods. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Increase,  -f: 
decrease,  — . 


3, 310, 
1, 939, 


715 
043 


Rubles. 


Per  cent. 


485, 
289, 
180, 
311. 


560 
290  I 


90,382 


17,717,637 

-48.  50 

10,  305,  089 

-  7.44 

10,  878. 233 

-  1.35 

6.  741, 255 

+24.9 

3,  865,  898 

+  39.13 

2.368,519    ... 

3, 552,  081 

■\  19.  84 

3,179,967  , 

+  67.88 

1,812,847 

+  27.50 

The  chief  imports  were — 

1.  Free  goods^  30,972,725  rubles,  an  increase  of  5.67  per  cent;  Hereof: 
Machines  and  spindles,  8,229,000  rubles ;  agricultural  machines,  3,627,383 
rubles,  an  increase  of  30.28  per  cent. ;  books,  maps,  &c.,  2,908,613  rubles, 
a  decrease  of  11.09  per  cent. ;  coal,  29,122,456  poods,  worth  2,811,052  ru- 
bles; tallow,  249,139  poods,  worth  1,586,102  rubles;  wood,  1,353,469 
rubles;  ores,  1,111,465  poods,  worth  1,314,098  rubles.      igitizedbyCljOOgle 
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2.  Dutiable  goo  Ah, — Hereof: 

a.  Aliiuentar>'  articles,  79,2D6,205  rubles,  an  increase  of  42.81  percent. 
Hereof; 


Articli'8. 


Quantify.        Value. 


decrease,  -. 


,     Pw>d9.      I     RubleM. 

Tea    '        995,813     6'>,505,750 

PrinkablHrt \    7.711.519 

Cooking  salt  ...  ■    5,342,384       4,802,978 

Fish  ' :    3.172,495 

Fruit 1 1514,385 


Per  end. 

+54» 
+33  64 
—  &13 
+10.50 
+16.38 


h 
crease 


__         1 _!__ 

>.  Raw  materials  and  half  manufactures,  112,743,820  rubles, 
'ase  of  10.77  ])er  cent.     Hereof: 


a   de- 


Articles- 


Wro'iRht  metals 

Wool   

Cotton 

Cotton  yarn 

Chemicals      ...    . 

Bilk    

Dves 

Ofive  oil 

Furs 

Kerosene    

Leather    


Value. 

Increase. +: 
decrease,—. 

RfMM. 

Per  tent 

19,966.914 

+  4.W 

18, 248, 860 

—17. 12 

13, 502. 6.'^ 

+  14wtl 

12, 949, 731 

— 27.W 

12. 08H,  895 

— 2iM 

10.474..VO 

-21.  «• 

9,398.098 

—  1.38 

4, 732. 5118 

—  2.00 

8,6U9.493 

—17.00 

2,475.789 

—15.50 

1,660.583 

c.  Manufactures,  &c.,  74,781,056  rubles,  an  increase  of  13.02  per  e«nt 
Hereof: 


Articles. 


Mflcbines,  &c 

M««ta   Mares 

Wtiolt'U  waies  ... 
Cotton  wsres  . . . 
Cl»  kn.  w.it<'he8  . 
L  neii  wit  res 

Bilk  wsres  

Clothinjf 

G1.ISH  wart'S 


Valne. 


'Increase, +; 
df^crease.-. 


Rubin. 
27,  248, 230 
10,226^635 
9,23:i.608 
4.SK9,838 
3,472.833 
2.470.168 
2.241.12V4 
2,  U88. 404 
1,624.681 


I 


PereemL 
'  +4Ji8l 
—  7.U 
+  2.J1 
+  1-1 
+  19LS 
+  7.00 
+  «^« 
+22.00 

+  &oe 


The  busiiif'ss  done  at  the  leading  custom-hourtes  was  as  follows : 


Places, 


Miisrow 

Wiib<<il.'n 

Al  xjindriivo — 

SiMiiM  tisa 

iiVH/t^  o  .    ... 

AVaiMH 

'Sfi-\  a  R 

W  l..t  hlnsk. 

G   Hl't-^JI    

S<  .    i   ffH   Mtlltl  jC 

la 
I.'  i«l    into 

KiiM,   rt         . 
Y..1..I   .. 

*1m         il.>t.-4. 


Sxports. 


RfUAet. 


:tl,  79»,  129 
4,  miH.  998 
H,  705,  9>« 
»,  !:;:*,  922 
H,779,  l.'»2 
;4  3. -3, 180 
J\  2H9,  :j.'»6 
5.394,684 

4  43  \  503 
4.  40.\  324 


Imports.      ' 
RuhUM,      \ 

Total  trade. 

AiUm. 

133, 1*27. 5a9  ' 

133,227.59 

30,6<I«,6U6  1 

6. 4*4. 735 

43,32.^,476  , 

47,984.474 

1«.121.K>6  ' 

S4.fc7,*tt 

1\  572, 872 

22,688,794 

•       I2.45«i,««7 

19, 229. 1:9 

1      3, 76(1,  tas 

18,OW.773 

I        4.108.921 

18, 398. 277 

1        6,04.,«4.1 

11,437.3/7 

1     tlO.  H21,  401 

10,.x2l.4el 

I        4,846,ft.'Hi  1 

».^^«.543 

4,«17,6Tl 

9.0r.!.H8S 

;5,n'.7fi2 

5,1U7BJ 

1,  160. 142  1 

4, 756.  a* 

iiil.leH  -wi  1th  of  ^'oikIr  pnt«'Tcd  iii  th* 
lis-  riii  Uv  voiih  < !  i:o*  d»-  fiiten  d  iu  tin 


<-iil  marine  cnstonuboum^ 
Icrsi  niMtiue  custom  house. 


libit  H  \ioiih  III  ;.o<>dK  entetcd  ii.  ili»-  hx-at  murine  cn8tolti-bot•s«^  ■ 
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e.  Asiatic  frontiers. 

BOSIXESS  DOXE  IN  THE  TRANSCAUC ASIAN  CUSTOM-HOUSES. 


Description. 


1879. 


iQcreMe,  -f ; 
deoreABc,  — . 
as  compatva 
with  1879. 


Bsports rubles,  j 

Do poods.. 

Imports .' rubles. .  i 

Do poods.  I 


Totaliubles. 
Total  poods . . 


7,917,903  I 
1, 614, 866  I 
7,783,701  I 
4, 514,  565  < 

15,701,604  I 
6, 129, 431  I 


6,  558, 236 
2, 406.  696 
8,  «70,  388 
2.811,498 


15,  228, 6i4 
5,  218, 194 


Per  eent 
4-20. 73- 
-32.90 
-10.25 
-f60.57 


-r  3.04 
+17. 46 


Of  the  exported  wares,  1,099,175  rubles,  a  decrease  of  17.53  per  cent.? 
wave  alimentary  articles,  cliiefly  sugar  and  grjiin  j  5,425,149  rubles,  an  in- 
crease of  32.24  per  cent.,  were  raw  materials  and  half  manufacturesy 
chiefly  wool,  silk,  and  hides;  1 ,393,029  rubles,  an  increase  of  21  percent.* 
were  manufactures,  &c.,  chiefly  woolen  and  cotton  wares. 

Of  the  imports,  1,155,307  rubles,  an  increase  of  44.38  per  cent.,  were 
free  goods,  chiefly  grain,  domestic  animals,  and  skins ;  0,628,334  rubles 
were  dutiable  goods,  viz,  alimentary  articles,  2,353,012  rubles,  a  decrease 
of  8.55  per  cent,  chiefly  fiuit  and  rice;  raw  materials  and  half  manufact- 
ures^ 1,401,842  rubles,  an  increase  of  1.49  per  cent.,  chiefly  furs  and 
cotton  ;  manufactures,  2,813,430  rubles,  adicrease  of  27  per  cent.,  chiefly 
cotton,  woolen,  silk,  and  metal  wares. 


PORT  OF  ASTRACHAN. 


DcscriptioD. 


1880. 


1879. 


Increase,  -f  ; 
decrease, — . 
ascomparea 
with  1879, 


Export rubles..,  2,267,163  1  1,966.184 

Do poods..'  179,849'  198,525 

Import rubles..  2,469,050  2,632,749  i 

Do  poods..  916,458  |  1,222.475  , 

Total  rubles I  4,736.218  I  4,598,933  ■ 

ToUli)Oodfl '  1,096,307  '  1,421,000  i 


Per  ^mt. 
-1-15. 31 

—  9.41 

—  6.22 
—25. 11 


-f-  2.98 
-29.61 


Of  the  exports,  the  only  one  worth  mentioning  are  raw  materials, 
181,555  rubles,  a  decrease  of  14.10  per  cent.,  chiefly  unwrought  metal, 
and  manufactures,  1,993,274  rubles,  an  increase  of  10.42  per  cent.,  chiefly 
<!Otton,  woolens!,  and  metal  wares. 

The  import^s  were,  alimentary  articles,  973,033  rubles,  a  decrease  of 
14  percent.,  chiefly  fish  and  fruit;  and  raw  materials,  &c.,  1,44'^,027 
rubles,  chiefly  cotton  and  skins. 

CrSTOMHOrSES  OF  KYJiCHTA  AND  TDK  RIVER  AMOOR. 


Description. 


1880. 


1879. 


Incrt^so,  -t ; 
dfcreaso,— . 
as  compared 
witli  lb79. 


I  Per  eettt. 

Mere handUie,  exports rubles..!  2,519,883'  l,<)":i.936  +27.14 

Do poods..,            199,418  87,042  +127.54 

Merchandise,  importa rubles..  22,78,1,216  19002,.'>0fl  -f  19.89 

Do poods  J  1,044.355  897.980  -f-  16. 30 

Precious  metal  exports niblt's  .  2,915,700  2,690,548  -f    8.37 

ToUl  morrhaDdlse,  rubles 25.303,099,  20,984,442  -f  20. 61 

Total  nurctlliiidise,  poods l  1,243,773  985.622^-^  -f«e.20 
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Among  tbe  exports,  alimentary  articles,  129,480,  an  increase  of  9,.)8 
per  cent.,  chiefly  tea.  Raw  materials  and  half  manufactures,  1,123,998 
rubles,  an  increase  of  47.33  percent.,  chiefly  furs  and  leather;  manufact 
ures,  l,2G6,40o  rubles,  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  chiefly  cotton,  woolen, 
and  metal  wares. 

Among  the  imi>ort8  were  alimentary  articles,  22,^41,256  rubles,  an  in- 
creaseof20.55per  cent.,  chiefly  tea;  raw  materials,  101,628  rubles,  chiefly 
skins ;  manufactures,  240,332  rubles,  chiefly  notions  and  silk  wares. 

E.— Participation  of  Foreign  Nations  in  Russian  Trade  in  imi 

1.— ACROSS  THE  EUROPEAN  FRONTIER, 
[In  millions  of  rubles.] 


Countries. 



1 

K 

P4 

13&12 
148.29 
53.25 
32.55 
2^20 
13.68 
18.00 

g 

274.27 
15a  48 
20.82 

♦ig, 

A 

47.42 
26.02 
3.60 
4. 

1.30 
3.29 
1.28 
2.49 
2  76 
1.76 
a  51 
1.09 
a  31 
a  12 

a  38 
a  26 
a  19 

1 

I 

412.39 

298-77 

74.07 

55.61 

3uL7i 

22.64 

26  3i 

16L28 

15  98 

15.43 

15.05 

12.12 

11.75 

6.49 

4.43 

1.7i« 

1.37 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

FrHuoe 

2a 

31. 12 
11.18 

39.  •« 

7.U2 

Austria 

8.83       2a  06 
5.92         7.52 
2.85       19.06 
3.97         7.42 
0.39       14.42 
0.00       15.97 
1.10       10.90 
2.55.      2.93 
1.22         8.31 
2.09  1      1.79 
1.21         0.72 
0.46        2.22 
0.02         1.69 
0.  U9         1-  li 

MT 

Holland 

3..*' 

Turke  v 

3.fi» 

Bf'lgiuni - 

?.« 

Other  countries 

1.80 
0.01 
5.23 
12.12 
5.bl 
9.M 
5.77 
2.21 

o.o» 

0.42 

1.64 

South  America  ..... 

1.51 

North  America 

1  4C 

Sweden  and  Norway 
Italy 

1.4:! 

1.  IJ 

Roumania 

Denmark 

Greece 

l.Il 

0  61 

Spain 

Portugal 

or 

0  1.^ 

2.-ACR0SS  THE  ASIATIC  Fl 

lONTIER. 

t 

a 

22.78 

1.50  ! 
1.31  1 

a35  ! 
a  13 

U 

6&95 
20.76 
4.81 
3.97 
1.06 
a  70 

Countries. 

1 

M 

M 

2.62 
3.94 

•5 
if 

19.84  . 

30.00 

1 

f 

CJiina 

2.V.V' 

Pfrsia 

lu.-* 

Fraiico 

1 

4.35  '    34.26  ' 
1.76       13.  M 

\H 

Turkey 

' 

aB7 

£ns:lflnd 

a  35 

Other  countries 

0.13         1-04 

0, :« 

1 

F.— Transit  Trade  in  1880. 

The  value  of  tbe  merchandise  crossing  the  European  frontier  in  IS;^ 
as  transit  goods  was  1,960,987  rubles,  an  increase  of  29.35  jier  cent., 
chieliy  wood  and  herrings ;  and  of  tbat  crossing  the  Caucasian  frontier. 
4,574,599  rubles  bound  for  Persia,  and  936,371  rubles  for  European  lands, 
sugar,  dry  goods,  tea,  silk,  and  opium  are  the  chief  articles. 

G.— Confiscated  Merchandise 

The  value  of  the  confiscated  wares  in  1880  was: 

1 .  On  the  European  frontier,  443,019  rubles,  a  decrease  of  10.46  i)ercenl. 

2.  On  the  Asiatic  frontier,  21,809  rubles,  a  decrease  of  43.69  i)er  c«nt. 
The  confiscated  goods  on  the  European  frontier  were  chiefly  brandy, 

tea,  and  dry  goods;  and  on  the  Asiatic  frontier,  tea,  cotton  goods  and 
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H.— Russian  Navigation  in  1880. 

1.— ARRIVALS  AT  EUROPEAN  PORTS. 


PorUofthe— 


White  Sea 

Steamers 

Baltic  Sea 

Steamers 

Black  Sea  aucl  Sea  of  Axof . 

Steamers 

Grand  total 

Steamers 


^ 

fl 

e8 

• 

^o,- 

sg 

i 

1'^ 

ft 

h 

« 

6 

+ 

}z; 

I 

337 
10  I 
5,696 
2,215 
2,046 
1.063 


I 


Per  cent. 

+  3.06 ; 

+26.67 
+  2. 74 
-f  1.98  I 

+  3.81 
+  8.  69 


545 

94 

2,544 

1,219 

1,864 

722 


8,079 
3,297  ' 


f  3.02  , 
+  4. 17  I 


4,953 
2,035 


Si 

1-^ 


Percent. 
+  6.24 
+28.27 
-10.23 
-20.17 
-34.76 
-61.49 


-19.97 
-26.43 


a 

a 
a 

I 


882 
113 
8,240 
8.434 
3.010 
1,785 


13, 032 
5,332 


S& 

I"' 


Per  cent. 
+  5.00 
+28.41 

-  4.03 

-  7,16 
-ia76 
-10.74 


-  7.12 
-10.09 


The  tonnage  of  the  foregoing  13,022  vessels  was  2,509,444  lasts,  a  de- 
crease of  20.37  per  cent.  The  steamers'  tonnage  was  1,737,720,  a  decrese 
of  24.78  per  cent. 


2,— DEPARTURES  FROM  RUSSIAN  PORTS. 


Ports  of  the 


White  Sea 

Steamers i  110 

BalticSea I  7,335 

Steamers i  3,156 

Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof I  2,832 

Steameis 1,292 


OB 

t 


+ 


;  Per  cent  1 
871  I  +  4.81  ' 
+29.41  I 
-  7.08 
-12.33  ' 
-28.59 
-23.57  I 


.a 


Per  cent. 


814 


987 
476 


Grandtotal 11,038       -13.55  | 

Steamers I    4,568,    -15.92, 


1,801 
762 


+  88.86 
+  123.44 
+  25.09 
+  19.00 


+  46.66 
+  42.43 


a 


^ 


871 
110 
8,149 
3,442 
3,819 
1,768 


12,839 
5,320 


a 


Per  cent. 
+  4.81 
+29.41 
^31. 90 
1  7.67 
-10.68 
-17.23 


-82.67 
-10.67 


The  tonnage  of  foregoing  12,839  vessels  was  2,478,222  lasts,  a  decrease 
of  21.37  per  cent.,  the  steamer  tonnage  being  1,726,246,  or  a  decrease 
of  25.20  percent. 

C<yMparative  $tatemtnt  of  the  relative  importauce  of  the  various  ports. 
3.— ARRIVALS  IN  1880. 


Ports. 


St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt 

Odessa 

Rijpi 

Revel 

TaganroR 

Libau 

Kicolaief 

Archangel   

Batum 

Sevastopol 

Ismail 

Baku 

Berdyarsk 

Reni 

Poti 

Karra 
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Comparative  statiment  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  porte — Coutinued. 
3.— ARRIVALS  IN  1880-Continaed. 


I 


Ports. 


Ships. 


ToDoage,    XomW 
!     lasts.        of  crew. 


Aatrachan 

Windau   J 

Pemaa 

Aatarin 

Kettoch 

Kili 


175 

22,578 

2.345 

220 

20.172 

1,«7 

171 

18, 421 

1,173 

218 

16.540 

%\U 

138 : 

14,214 

1,IM 

HI  ' 

8,444 

l.VH 

4.— NATIONALITY  OF  ARRIVALS  IN  1880. 


Flag. 


British 

G  erman 

Swedish  and  Norwegian  . 

Russiao 

Grecian 

Danish 

Austrian 

Dutch 

Turkish 

Italian 

Other  nations. 


No.  of  ships 
'    aiTiving, 
1         1880. 

r 

2,600 

Steaxers. 
0  229 

2,573 

908 

:::::i       2;o47 

693 

;             1,541 

473 

1                1,088 

32 

1                   892 

240 

668 

541 

'•                   576 

60 

1                   483 

1                   306 

48 

198 

108 

Plus  or  minus  as  againtt 
1&89. 


Sailors.       SteauM  m. 


Per  cent.        Per  eenL 


-14.80 

-la^» 

-f  0.39 

-  xU 

-  1.48 

-16.» 

-7.50 

-27.23 

-  9.79 

r52.3ti 

-11.42 

+  1.® 

+  6.37 

+  3146 

r  9.09 

r  3.:r7 

-tl9. 26    .. 

-50.88 

-11.11 

-  3.88 

+  10.20 

5.— ARRIVALS  AT  RUSSIAN  ASIATIC  PORTS. 


Arrivals   at  the  Caucasian 
porta  of  the— 


Black  Sea 

Steamers 

Caspian  Sea  and  Astrachan 

Steamers 

Grand  total 

Steamers 


+or— 

aa  against 

m9i 


PtreenU 

-27. 15 
-t3i:i 
-22.17 
+4^20 


Foregoing  2,326  vessels  had  a  tonnage  200,4(50  lasts,  au  increase  of 
18.43  per  cent. ;  tbe  616  steamers,  169,901  lasts,  au  increase  of  21.16 
per  cent. 

8.— DEPARTURES  FROM  RUSSIAN  ASIATIC  PORTS. 


Departures  £h)m   the  Cau- 
casian ports  of  the — 


Black  Sea 

Steamers 

Caspian  Sea  and  Astrachan. 
Steamers 


No. 
laden. 


180 
579 


+or—      I 
as  against  i 
1879. 


P&rcwt  I 
-36.83  I 
+14.65  i 
+12.87 
+27.91  I 


No.  in 
ballast. 


474 
27 

185 
92 


+or- 
aa  against  ' 
1879.       I 


T*.tal 
number. 


+or- 
asaiBsinat 

1879L 


Grand  total . . . 
Steamers  . 


1,409  I 
510  I 


-22.87  I 
+22. 80  I 


660 
60 


PereenK 

PerenO. 

+        7.71  ' 

1,304 

+»« 

+    800.00 

207 

+?».38 

+      87,88 

765 

+»•• 

+4, 100. 00 

373 

+a<3 

+      22.45  ' 

+  1.120.00  ! 

-S5 

579 

-12.55 

Foregoing  2,069  vessels  had  a  tonnage  of  187,706  lasts,  an  increase 
of  26.15  per  cent. ;  the  579  steamers,  of  163,403  lasts,  an  increase  of 
31.73  per  cent. 
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Flag. 


RaMian 

Turkish 

Persian 

Other  coimtrieB 


;  Plus  or  minns  as  against 
„      -     I                                      1879. 
No.  of       Steamers, 
ship^  j--  — 

'  I     Ships.      !  Steamers. 


1.205 

897 

68 

166 


457 
9 


150 


Percent 
-f35.24 
-42.43 
-23. 68 
+27.09 


Percent 

-4-61. 3» 
-66.67 


+30. 4» 


In  both  Russian  and  Asiatic  ports  the  arrivals  were  15,358  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  2,709,904;  hereof  5,948  steamers,  with  1,897,630  lasts- 
The  departures  were  14,908  vessels,  with  2,665,928  lasts ;  hereof  5,891> 
steamers,  with  1,889,649  lasts. 

I.— Customs  Revenue  in  1880. 

1.  On  the  European  frontier. 

Metal, 64,546,415 rubles, an  increaseof  10.78percent. ;  credit, 2,310,636 
rubles,  an  increase  of  35.78  per  cent. 

2.  On  the  Asiatic  frontier. 

Metal,  3,869,054  rubles,  an  increase  of  7.85  per  cent. ;  credit,  67,989^ 
rubles,  a  decrease  of  0.69  per  cent. 

On  both  frontiers,  68,415,469  meUl  and2,377,625  credit  rubles. 
The  principal  amounts  are  collected  from — 


Articles. 


Rubles. 


Pins  or 
minus  as 
compared 
with  1879. 


Tea ,  20. 

Unwroneht  metals 0, 

l>rinkables  of  all  kinds 4, 

Owking  salts 3, 


Olinoil. 
AVoolen  wares . 

Tobaceo 

Metal  wares . . . 
Cotton  yams... 

Cotton 

Cotton  wares.. 

Fruit 

\Voo! 

Machinery 

Linen  wares... 
Dyes 


532, 708  I 
002,442  ; 
426,157  , 
143,276 
744,372  ' 
696,222  ; 
363,  350 
226,271 
049, 862 
024,091  I 
505,684  I 
500,531  I 
469, 308  I 
401,445  , 
037,061  I 
018,137  I 


Percent. 
+33.85 
-1-11.02 
+36.66 

-  9.37 
+  3.70 

-  0.67 
+30. 14 

-  Lia 

-32.63 

-io.o<r 

+  7.24 

-  2.68 
-11.99 
+59.26 

-  3.2T 

-  6.56 


EDGAR  STANTON, 

Consul- OeneraL 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

St.  PiUrsburg,  May  27, 1882. 
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ST.  PETERSBURG. 

•Comparative  statementy  by  Con8id- General  Stantotif  of  ihe  imports  and  exporU  at  St.  Pettn- 

burg  duHng  1880  and  1881. 


Articles. 


"Wheat poods. 

Bye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat  groats do... 

Millet do... 

Wheat  floor do... 

Bye  flour do. . . 

Pease do... 

Spirits do... 

iJeaf  tobacco do... 

Tea do. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Sand  sugar ^ do. 

Befined  sugar do. 

Meat do. 

Batter do. 

Fish  do. 

Herrings do. 

Salt do.. 

Linseed do. 

Flax do. 

Hemp do. 

Cotton do. 

Wool do.. 

Hides,  raw .do.. 

Leather do.. 

Tallow do  . 

Cast  iron do . . 

Wrought  iron do  . 

Steel do.. 

Iron  wares do.. 

Balls, do.. 

Kaphtha do.. 

Petroleum do.. 

Naphtha  residue do. . 

Coal do.. 

Flrewoo<l do.. 

Timber do.. 

Bnildlne  materials do.. 

Hay  and  straw do.. 

Tarions  wares do.. 


Total  poods. 


Cattle,  horses.  Sec number. 

Sheep,  calves,  swine,  Slc do... 

Bafts,  value  of dollars. 


188L 


1880. 


368,289 

11, 526, 438 

26. 221, 755 

1, 805, 283 

3, 025, 318 

ibl,  831 

4, 127, 975  I 

11.013.091 

543,083 

1,071,789  , 

306.859  I 

164,479  [ 

1, 764, 725  1 

136.238  ■ 

1,416,370 

229,643 

638,294 

399,413  I 

762,344 

6. 975, 317 

2,531.609 

580,866 

636,362 

181,406 

70,383 

200.235 

450,260 

123,541 

1, 518, 637 

88,188 

600,740 

945, 316 

67,520 

623,906 

336.665 

146.632 

79,  ^1, 511 

10, 683, 810 

61,481,265 

2,445,804 

19,040,898 


2. 810, 626 
18,699,992  < 
30, 596. 511 
2,230,633 
3, 349, 685 
421, 315 
4.288,362  I 
11,456,815 
421, 571 
1,302.753 
390,592 
152,882 
2,184,060 
99,255 
1,446.466 
361, 616 
607. 110 
323, 395 
286,885 
6,230,569 
2,533,440 
586,985 
511, 027 
121, 120 
93,143 
189,833 
805,  316 
223,074 
1, 365, 713 
55,197 
976. 153  , 
1. 008, 876  I 
22.128  I 
1, 014, 270 
146,020 
164.086 
71,270,143  I 
9,220,006  , 
50,835,703  ' 
2,239,876 
15, 765, 349  , 


255,268,531       255,754,769  {      38.721,504 


139,612 
65,526  ' 
194,578  , 


15.*%,  299  , 
92.501 
172, 151 


378 


3aL8S«.>4 


3»- 

IS?-' 


Means  of  transportation. 


Imports, 
1881. 


Against  I    Exporta,   ,  Apiast 
1880.      I       1^1.      I     liM 


Per  Neva poods.. 

Per  Nicholas  Bailway do.... 

Per  Warsaw do 

Per  Baltic do.... 

PerFinUnd do.... 


172, 648, 005 
58,511,441  . 
10,220,853 
9, 354. 491 
4.528,741  I 


Percent 
+  0.57 

-  4.85  : 
-^^20  ; 

-  7.29 
-20.34  I 


2,314.634  I 
23,996.^ 
4.998,643  . 
4,080.435 
3,395,889 


255,263,531       -  0.19     38,731,504 


Percmt 

-21- 
+  5.X 

-as 

TToc 
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DesciiptioD. 


^^ll,^'^^^-     ToUl. 


Arrived 895 

Wintered  from  1880 106 

CoaateisabroMl 37 

Total '..  1.0ft 

Coasten 289 

Grand  total !  1,327 


1. 009  ,  1, 904 

3  109 

9  I  46 


1,021  ' 
296  , 


1,317 


2, 059 
585 


2.644 


NATIONALITIES. 


British 

German  .... 
KoMian.... 
Norwegian.. 

Swedish 

Danish 

Dutch 

Belciao 

Italian 

French 

Austrian . . . 
American  . . 

Total. 


1     103 

577 

i....|     249 

200 

225 

37 

222 

28 

107 

43 

13 

6 

34 

94 

72 

3 

1  ' 

1      29 

:..:::::::.       % 

1      2 

j    1,038 

It  021 : 

458 

262 
250 
141 
137 
85 
6 
4 

29 
5 
2 

2,059 


DKPARTURKS. 

Destinattou: 

Great  Britaiu  and  Ireland 690 

Holland 250 

Belgium 52 

Germany 209 

Denmark 65 

Sweden 229 

Norway i; 'S^ 

France 113 

Italy 3 

Black  Seaports 16 

Vladivostock 4 

Japan 1 

Baltic  ports 24a 

Total 1,91» 

Wintered 12 

Coasters 108 

Steamers  sailed  for  Caspian  Sea 21 

Remaining  as  river  steamers 5 

Grand  total 2,059 
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KIGA. 

State^neni  showing  the  imports  at  Riga  for  the  year  tndhg  December  31,  Idt^l. 


Articles. 


Gold  and  eilver,  in  bars,  coius. 

and  paper  oorrency. 
Cotton : 

Haw tons.. 

Spun do... 

Wool. do.. 

Oil do.. 

Coffee do  ., 

'^bacco do... 

Manufactures do... 

Salt do... 

Herrings barrels.. 

Champagne bottles. . 

Wine  in  barrels 

Spirituous  liquors , 


I  I  ' 

Qnon^u^    I  Value  en-    Amount  of 
uantity.        ^^^      ,     ^^^^ 


Petroleum 

Coals 

Guano 

Machinery 

Rails 

Steel  and  iron,  raw. . . 

Steel  and  iron  goods  . 

Pig  iron 


Rosin 

Sundry  goods. 


Total  . 


7,655 
449 
286 
736 
420 
112 
342 
22, 175 
89,904 

23, 104 

777  ' 

21  I 

1.127  ' 
138,381 

13,671 
5,941 
1,713 

19,617 


$l,5r,304 


3,  559. 463 
733,846 
377,157 
137. 270 
182. 182 
132.  746 
662.031 
412,  452 
435,  316 

40. 432 

240, 081 

12,970 

87,269 
844,  ^  93 
253.005 

1.450,052 
121.  948 

1,  111,  307 


4, 404   1. 108,  709  , 


45,987 
4,603 


712,782  I 

171, 106  , 
5,816,677 


$187, 937 
80,028 
6,976 
79,280 
39,372 
39.786 
99,567 
78,594 
82,566 

28,  531 

108,  275 

2,180 

41,846 

Free. 

Free. 

278, 985 

60. 1.59 

399,554 

397,830 

15>,  452 

Free. 
412. 004 


Whence  imported. 


England,  America. 
England,  Germany. 
England,  Germany,  Belieiam. 
England,  Germany,  BelgittmrSpaiB- 
England.  Germany,  Holland. 
Germany. 


way. 
Eufilund,   German3'.    Btlglna*. 

France. 
Eiiffland,    Germany,    Bel^un. 

France. 
England,   Germany,    Belgium, 

I>  ranee. 
Germany.  America. 
Germany,  England. 

Do. 
Germany,  England,  Belgiom. 

Do. 
England,  Gtrmany,  Holland.  Svv 

dec. 
England,  (lermanj,  Holland,  Sve- 

dt-n. 
England,  Germany,  Holland.  S«e 

d*'n. 
En^l.ml,  America. 


20.115,898  I    2,589,722 


Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Riga  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  l***!. 

Whither  exported. 


Articles. 


Flax  and  flax  cedilla 

Hemp  and  hemp  cedilla. 
Oats 


Rye 

Barley  .. 

Wheat . . 
Pease... 
Linseed  . 


Hemp  seed. 


Tobacco 

Hides .. 

Linseed  and  hemp  see<l  oU. 

Bones 

Spirits : 

In  barrels 

In  bottles 


Rags.. 
Wood. 


Sundry  goods  . 


Total. 


Value,  includ-  | 

Quantity.        ing  cost  and  i 

charges.         , 


ions. 
44,732 

$8,545,915; 

27,093 
157, 366 

3,276,430  1 
3,  069, 815  j 

36,064 

1,603,736  ! 

29,530 

940,027  ' 

1,045 

'220 

48,205 

05,584  I 
7,275 
2.325,495 

9,074 

3i9,782 

47 
437 

2,986 
142,970  1 

73 
12,065 

99,214 

250 
47,236 

h 

29 

5, 658. 138 

1,438,215 


England,  Germany,  France.  B»l£iuiu 

Holland,  Sweden,  Norway. 
Ditto,  and  America. 
England,  Germany.  France.  Belgiuv. 

Holland.  Norwav. 
England,  Germany,  Belgium.  HoUaail. 

Sweden,  Norway. 
Ensland,  Germany,  Belgium,  HoUand. 

Norway. 
Germany,  Holland.  Belgium. 
EnRland.  German}*. 
England.  Germany,  France.  Bdgiua'. 

Holland.  Norway  ^.Sweden,  Dron  ark. 
England.  Germany,  France,  Belcian. 

Holland,  Sweden. 
Germany.  Denmark. 
England,  Germany. 
England,  Belgium. 
England. 

England,  Germany. 

Belgium.  Holland,  France.  Eagbin*^ 

Germany. 
England. 
England,  Belgium,  France,  Gemart- 

Portugal,  Spain.  Holland,  Denawrk. 
Engla(.d.  Geimany,  France,  Belgiom 

Holland. 


27,456,021 
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statement  ahotcing  the  imporU  and  exports  hetireen  Riga,  Russia j  and  the  United  States  for 

the  year  1881. 


Articles. 


Cotton bales 

Resin barrels. 

Petrolenm do . . . 

Gasoline do 

Wool bales 

Old  iron  rails pieces 

Hemp  and  hemp  tow bales 

Liqnors bottles 

Cement  barrels 

Horsetails   bales 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Amoant        Valiio. 

Amount 

Value. 

..'           7, 610  1  $3, 530, 4^3 
..1          22.300  I        160,000 

3,167            67,260 

500              2, 000 

1.'292 

2,505 

3.136 

3,600 

100 

-1 I ■■ 

$ii6,200 
12.773 
74  028 

.1 1 

1^537 

1 

185 

483 

47.622 

Total I I    3,758,723    . 

I  I  I 


253,205 
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ODESSA.  /#^^^ 


Imports  at  the  port  of  Odessa ^  Russia ,  1881.  v^s^^jt^ 


[Ruble  »  65.8  ceotii.] 

Tea 2,iV^l,290 

Coffee 1,881,4W 

Oil '2,897,6(X) 

Fruits 3,514.400 

Tobacco 2,B52.0(K) 

Cotton 12, 117. 00(1 

Cotton  goods 9UO,000 

Lin  -n  gowds 1^,900 

Woolen  goods 236,5r'0 

Iron.... 2,702,(W 

Iron  ware 940,000 

Petroleum 303,000 

Coals  2,668,000 

Machiuery  1,000,000 

Agricultural  implements 500,000 

Wine 821,000 

Rice 1,620,000 

Sacks 2, 084,  COO 

Sundries 10.348,910 

Total r>O,OOO,000 

r£sum6. 

Rubles. 

1881  imports 50, 000, 000  =  $33, 900, 000 

1880  imports 47.774.084=   31.435.:i46 

Gain,  1881 2,225.916=     2,464,654 

Moneys,  1881 : 

Bnblea. 

Russian  gold 519,4I2.» 

Foreign  gold 683,186.60 

Foreign  silver 197,540 

Paper 9,489,817 

Total 10,8a9,955.9rt 

In  1880. 3.332,376 

Gain  in  1881 7,557,579.90 

Amount  of  dnties  paid : 

1881 5,114,525 

18cl0 6,157.403 

Less  than  1880..; 42,878  :=  12-^, «2C.9i 

Exports  from  Odessa  in  year  1881. 
[Tchetvert  =  6  bushels ;  iK>od  =  86  pounds.] 


Articles. 


Wheat tchetverts 

Rve do 

PeAse do.. 

Mai/e do  . 

Oits do.. 

Buckwheat do.. 

Barley     —  do.. 

Linseed  and  hemp  seed do . . 

Beaim  . d«. . 

"Wheat  flour do  . 

CoUasnd  tnmip  seed do.. 


Quantity.       Vslne. 


3,019.746  20,197.465 

16.208  9\.m 

839.468  a.S17.9T4 

B&.243  98S.79 

10.7W  «k2» 

],0TB.13fl  4.JHl'« 

226,45«  2,J64.» 

44.704  447.  M« 

W.212  t  »!«►«" 


223,966       I.;9l.r«J 
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ArticlM. 


Mastaiti 

Iron  and  old  rails 

Iron  goodB 

Ima^M  and  chnrch  veBsols  . 


Leather  for  teiits 

Salted  hides 

Ropes  and  twine 

Books  of  instniclion 

Various  niannfaotured  goods . 

Butter 

Macaroni 


Gums. 

Coarse  cloth  (felt) 

Soap 

Fresh,  salt,  and  smoked  meats. 
Sacks . 


Poppy-hea<la 
Bran. 


Feathers  and  down , 

Salt,  dried,  and  smoked  fish  . 

Tallow 

Turpentine 

Cheese. 


Spirits  of  wine 

Kefined  sugar 

Sand  au|^r 

Composite  candles .... 
Common  leaf  tobacco. 

Bleached  wool 

Unbleached  wool 

Raw  silk 


Quantity.       Value. 


Rags 

Sundries 

Deal  planks number. . 

Domestic  animals : 

Oxen,  horses number..' 

Ooats,  sheep do I 

Timber,  piles,  logs '. do 

Staves  for  barrels do.-..| 


Poodt.  lb$. 
727  10 
40, 327  20 
2,323  25 
1, 276  10 
34,440  38 
3,312  38 
33, 825  20 
84. 485  85 
016  13 
4,654  07 
15, 393  10 
4, 109  28 
11, 005  30 
21, 351  29 
1.009  20  I 
1, 270  05  I 
1, 017  20 
68, 282  10 
214, 360  08 
1,734  00 
17. 412  18  I 
49, 212  22 
4,977  21 
4, 026  10 
20,637  12  I 
46, 295  20 
717  37 
305  35  I 
13, 404  33  ! 
83,349        ! 
227,096 
10, 722 
51,997 

649,609  I 

14,180 

51,226 

64,403 

225, 306 


Total. 


I 


5,816 

20,186 

16, 615 

127, 630 

1, 133, 203 

33,129 

33. 825 

168.971 

18,  326 

93,038 

123, 149 

12. 320 

660,330 

04.055 

3,  028 

5,080 

12.210 

68.288 

107, 180 

52,  020 

69,649 

246. 072 

10.  908 

20. 131 

633.  524 

231. 475 

2,872 

2, 447 

67,474 

833,497 

1, 362, 580 

1,  072, 230 

51.99T 

465,  031 

640,  609' 

425, 600 
512,  260 
128,806 
22,  530 


45. 552, 792 


Navigation  at  the  port  of  Odessa,  Bussiat  1881. 


Flag. 


English 

Russian 

Austrian.... 

French 

Italian 

Greek 

Belgian 

Norwegian  . 
Turkish  ... 

German 

Danish 

Roumanian . 

Total. 


Number  of  vessels. 


With  car.  J  ^1    ^ 

goes.         **»»«"»"«»«'• 


Total 


796 


272 


1,068 


Tonnage. 


With  car- 
goes. 


In  ballast.!    ToUL 


I 


211, 187 
184,480 
78.888 
75,006 
06,786 
17,946 
13,922 
10, 282 
8,140 
6.046 


203.483  , 
3,210  I 
4  914  ! 

'  8,*  800"  I 

648  I 

4,530  , 

6,142  ; 

282 
1,458 
1,926 


072.701  I    233,695 


414, 670 
187.600 
83,802 
75,006 
73.586 
18,612 
18.452 
16,424 
8,4^ 
7,604 
1,920 
802 


000,890 


Of  the  above  vessels,  869,  representing  a  tonnage  of  788,000,  cleare<l  with  cargoes.  The  stenmers  other 
than  English  were  Russian,  French,  Austrian,  and  Italian  boats,  which  are  heavily  subsidized  by  their 
respective  governments,  for  carrying  the  mails. 

The  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  by  Kussian  vesHels  exclusively,  and  numbers  2,841.  of  433.900  tons. 

Only  180  of  the  above  were  sailing  vessels,  representing  a  tonnage  of  48,000. 

FULTON  PAUL,  ContuU 
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.  POI^YKESIA. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Annual  report  by  Consul  McKinley,  of  Honolulu,  on  the  trade^  dr.,  of  the 
Hatvaiian  Islands  for  the  year  1881. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Honolulu,  May  10,  1882. 
The  year  1881  has  been  by  far  the  raost  prosperous  that  tliis  island 
kingdom  has  ever  seen.  Aside  from  the  small-pox  epidemic  that  raged 
in  Honolulu  from  February  until  June  no  drought  or  pestilence  has  in- 
terfered with  the  planters,  and  abundant  crops  of  sugar  and  rice,  the 
principal  products,  have  been  safely  gathered  j^ud  forwarded  to  their 
natural  market  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States.  Businesn  of 
all  kinds  has  been  unusually  brisk,  undisturbed  by  failures  in  commer- 
cial circles,  and  the  statistics  of  exports  and  imports  show  a  handsome 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  this  group. 

IMPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  all  gpods  imported  into  the  kingdom  for  the  year 
ending  December  31  last  is  $4,547,978.64;  value  of  imports  for  1880, 
$3,673,268.41,  showing  an  increase  of  $874,710.23  in  1881.  Of  this  in- 
<;rease  $620,019.22  is  shown  to  be  on  goods  "free  by  treaty''  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  balance,  $254,691.01,  on  dutiable  and  free  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  shows  the  value  of  goods  imported,  the  coun- 
tries from  whence  they  came,  and  the  increase  in  value  for  1881  over 
the  previous  year  : 

Whence.  '        1880.         !        1881.  InoreaM.      D«civ«m. 


United  States: 

Free  by  treaty $2,026.557  90  $2,016,577  12  $620,019  22    

Payinjctlnty I      606,812  90        475,08181    $31,731  «• 

Inbonil 138,453  13        118,17794    20.27«  19 

In  bond  and  paying  duty: 

Gri>Ht  Britain  and  colonies 688,060  37        922,41190     ^75153    _. 

GiMniany  and  colonies 

Fraiice  and  colonies  

CltiuD  and  Japan 

All  other  countries 

All  coHiitt  ies,  f rue 


48,688  99  123.713  23       75,025  24    

16,826  15  24,26112        7,435  97    

121,219  26  77,083  39    4 1. 135  87 

4,435  85  1  5,894  16            958  81    

126,615  36'  155,277  97       28,682  61    


Total *. 3.673,268  41     4,547,978  64 


The  principal  articles  imported  into  the  kingdom  during  the  periods 
named  in  the  above  statement,  together  with  the  value  of  those  that 
are  from  the  United  States  free  by  treaty,  and  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  each  for  1881  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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Articles. 


(groceries  and  proTialons. . . 
Ilartiware,  af^ricolturftl  ini 

{lUmento,  and  tooln 156, 079  41  ' 

CUothing,  hatR.  aud  boots  ...  84, 394  60 

Lumber 221,141  68 

Cnttons 87,115  44 

Mrtchiiiery 98,659  48 

Spirits 

Siiooks  and  containers 5, 219  56 

(fiHiu  and  feed  72,185  81 

Tul>acco  and  cifrars 75, 478  90 

Icon  and  steel 15.188  57 

Itui'.dinff  matiTials 60,  622  90 

Flour 99,551  70 


1880. 


li 
I- 


$253, 950  57  $379, 794  40 


215. 088  33 

226, 169  96 

221,212  18 

151. 434  60 

250, 124  70 

81. 132  34 

72, 257  95 

73.951  15 

106,  111  90 

34.841  78 

82, 287  85 

100,  888  17 


1881. 


Increase. 


I# 


3 

o 
H 


si 

r 


"r 


$296, 323  59  $377, 639  64  $42, 373  02 


194, 449  91 
104, 418  57 
224, 581  48 
125,  556  66 
131,  267  47 

"'*8,"7i6'6i' 
117, 490  32 
69, 213  88 
20,291  85 
63, 276  62 
95, 485  47 


267,  531  27 
257, 116  17 
224,  712  40 
212, 405  30 
179,  724  27 
145, 360  47 
122, 972  00 
119,  690  59 
112,  298  15 
110.  015  50 
107, 441  61 
96.  598  47 


37, 470  50 
20,023  97 
3, 439  80 
38, 441  22 
32, 607  99 


3, 496  45 

45. 304  51 
•6, 265  02 
5, 108  28 
2.553  72 
M, 066  23 


3 


*$2. 154  76 

52,442  94 

30,  946  31 

3,500  22 

60,  970  70 

♦70, 400  43 

64,228  13 

60, 714  61 

45, 739  44 

6. 186  26 

75, 173  72 

25, 153  76 

*4, 239  70 


*  Decrease. 


It  will  be  noticed  by  this  table  that  with  bat  few  exceptions  the  in- 
crease in  the  importation  of  the  articles  named  is  qnite  large.  Of  those 
free  by  treaty,  grain  and  feed  and  cotton  goods  show  the  largest  increase, 
while  among  the  articles  showing  a  decrease,  machinery,  though  show- 
ing an  increase  in  the  "  free  by  treaty"  column,  shows  a  marked  falling 
off  from  the  total,  1880. 

The  increase  in  the  importation  of  spirits  is  also  quite  large,  and  has 
excited  considerable  comment  here ;  so  much  so  that  a  law  prohibiting 
their  importation  is  being  strongly'  urged.  This  kingdom,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  60,000,  of  which  44,000  are  natives,  having  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives,  has  consumed  during  the  year 
1881 — at  all  events  the  statistics  show  that  these  amounts  have  been  taken 
out  of  bond  for  consumption — as  follows : 

Gallons. 

Brandy 18,178 

Gin 12,154 

Whisky 11.078 

8am-Hhn 9,429 

Beer 6,712 

Alcohol : 1,516 

Sherry 1,630 

Port  wine 940 

Rum 391 

Sundry  liquors 751 

T#tal 62,779 

Or  over  a  gallon  per  capita  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  total  value  of  spirits,  wines,  ale,  beer,  porter,  and  cider  imported 
during  the  jear  1881  amounts  to  $223,475.02,  exceeding  in  value  the 
importation  of  1880,  $95,455.60. 

The  import  duty  on  spirits  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  revenue, 
the  receipts  under  that  head  for  1881  amounting  to  $177,126.03. 

EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  all  exports  from  these  islands  for  the  year  1881  is 
shown  to  be  $6,885,436.56,  which,  compared  with  the  total  of  imports, 
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shows  an  excess  in  the  value  of  exports  of  $2,307,459.92,  a  very  hand- 
some balance  of  trade  in  their  favor. 

The  increase  of  exports  over  those  of  the  preceding  year  is  also  quite 
large : 

Total  value  of  exports  for  18«1 $3,rt  5,436  56 

Total  value  of  exports  for  1880 4,968,444  €7 

Increase  1881 1.8?^,  991  69 

With  but  few  exceptions,  all  articles  in  the  list  of  domestic  exports 
show  this  increase,  principal  of  which  are  sugar,  rice,  wool,  and  molas- 
ses, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparative  statements : 


Articles. 


1880.  1881. 


1881. 


Sugar  

Rice 

Wool.... 

MolaMM gallons. 


Founds.    I    Pounds.    '   Pounds. 


63.427,072  ,  83.780.483 

e.  488, 840  7.682.700 

381,316  528.488 

183, 355  283, 587 


30,061,511 

1,212,  W 

147.  in 

7Q,2S4 


Nearly  all  of  the  above  articles  were  sent  to  the  Pacific  ports  of  the 
United  States,  24,016  gallons  of  molasses,  54,000  pounds  rice,  and  16,220 
pounds  of  sugar  going  to  British  Columbia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

The  statement  of  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  for 
1881  shows  the  total  value  of  such  exports  to  be  $5,881,966.81,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  $1,296,249.76.  Of  the  former  amount  the 
item  $14,477.37  for  miscellaneous  articles  is  mostly  for  returned  goods, 
$4,180.35  catch  of  American  whaling- vessels  transshipped  here,  $8,262.49 
the  product  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  south  of  this  group.  The  balance, 
$5,855,846.60,  is  the  value  of  home  production.  Of  the  latter,  $5,255,- 
034.23  represents  the  value  of  sugar  exported,  $393,338.85  of  rice,  leaviug 
a  balance  of  $206,673.52  as  the  value  of  all  other  domestic  exports. 

A  comparative  statement  of  imports,  exports,  and  customs  receipts 
for  1880  and  1881  as  to  those  of  1878-'79,  clipped  from  the  biennial 
report  of  the  Haiwaiian  minister  of  finance,  is  herewith  appended. 

IMPORTS. 

1878.  Value  of  goods  : 

Paying  duty $1,42H,382  09 

Free  by  treaty 1,619,987  61 

$3,046,369  70 

1879.  Value  of  goods : 

Paying  duty 1,92«2,618  06 

Free  by  treaty 1,820,355  33 

3.742.978  39 

|6,7rtl,34'i  iri 

1880.  Value  of  goods : 

Paying  duty 1,520,095  15 

Free  by  treaty 2,153.173  26 

3.673,268  41 

1881.  Value  of  goods : 

Paying  duty 1,746,123  55 

Free  by  treaty 2,801,855  09 

4,547,978  64 

8, 2-21, -24:  tC» 

Increase,  1^80  and  1881 1.4.31.**-  ^'* 

EXPORTS. 

1878: 

Domestic  produce $3, 247, 879  49 

Foreign  goods 214,492  35 

Supplies  furnished 86,100  00 
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1879: 

Domestic  produce $3,587,503  76 

Foreign  goods 116,214  21 

Supplies  furnished 78,000  00 

$3,787,717  97 

$7,330,189  81 

1880: 

Domestic  produce 4,796,444  40 

Foreign  goods 79, 250  47 

Supplies  furnished 92,750  00 

4,968,444  87 

1881: 

Domestic  produce 6,530,316  19 

Foreign  goods 66,360  18 

Supplies  furnished 118,050  00 

6,714,726  37 

11,683,171  24 

Increase.  1880  and  1881 4.352.981  43 

Comparative  statement  of  cuetom^e  reoeij>f«. 

For  the  year  1878 $284,426  42 

For  the  year  1879 ; 359,671  05 

Total 644,373  64 

For  the  year  1880 402,181  63 

For  the  year  1881 423,192  01 

Total 825,373  64 

Increase  for  1880  and  1881 ""181,276  17 

NAVIGATION. 

The  total  number  of  merchant  vessels  arriving  at  and  departing  from 
the  ports  of  the  group  during  the  year  1881  was  258,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  159,341  tons.  Of  this  number  181,  aggregate  tonnage 
202,308,  were  vessels  carrying  the  American  flag. 

The  number  of  whaling  vessels  calling  here  during  that  year  were 
39;  aggregate  tonnage,  6,083, 17  of  which  were  American. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  steamers  continue  to  call  here 
regularly  twice  monthly,  going  to  and  returning  from  Auckland,  Kew 
Zealand,  nnd  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  This  line  consists  of  four 
steamers,  two  of  which  are  American,  of  the  burden  of  about  3,020  tons, 
and  were  built  at  Chester,  Pa.  The  other  two  are  Glasgow  built,  carry 
the  English  flag,  and  are  of  the  burden  of  about  2,200  tons  each.  Both 
the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  of  this  line  is  said  to  be  as  large  to 
and  from  this  port  to  San  Francisco  as  from  the  ports  of  the  colonies. 
It  is  confidently  expected  that  during  the  coming  year  a  direct  line  of 
steamers  will  be  placed  on  the  route  running  between  this  port  and  San 
Francisco  twice  monthly. 

The  trade  between  this  port,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  has  been 
very  light  during  the  past  year,  the  imports  amounting  to  $50,528.78 
in  value,  while  the  domestic  exports  hence  consisted  of  45,071  pounds 
pulu  (a  vegetable  hair  used  for  manufacturing  mattresses  and  pillows)^ 
and  273  pounds  coffee.  There  is  no  direct  trade  with  those  colonies 
other  than  that  carried  on  by  the  steamers.  A  number  of  sailing  ves- 
sels, however,  have  brought  cargoes  of  coal  from  Sydney  and  New  Castle 
daring  the  year  1881. 

There  have  been  18  regular  sailing  packets  plying  between  i)orts  of 
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this  group  and  San  Francisco,  15  of  which  were  American,  1  English, 
and  2  Hawaiian.  There  are  also  15  American  vessels  running  regularly 
between  the  ports  of  this  group  and  the  ports  of  Eiu^eka,  Humboldt,  and 
Puget  Sound,  carrying  lumber  and  coal. 

The  number  of  vessels  flying  the  Hawaiian  flag  engaged  in  the  foreign 
carrying  trade  are  9,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  4,058.19 ;  employed  iu 
the  inter-island  carrying  trade  are  40  schooners,  9  steamers,  and  3  sloops. 
The  number,  class,  and  aggregate  tonnage  of  these  vessels,  and  the  de- 
crease of  tonnage  for  1881  are  given  in  the  following  rettumS: 


ClABS. 


Barks.... 

Brigs 

Schooners 


No. 


Tons. 


3, 142. 9095 

S67.8495 

3, 170. 8295 


Class. 


Steamers . . . 

Sloops 

Brigantines 


No. 


Tons. 


2,216.4395 
ao.6MS 
22014595 


Total  number,  60;  tons,  0,338.5695 ;  decrease.  1881,  810.3495  tons. 

ABTESIAN  WELLS. 

Mention  was  made  by  Vice-Consul  Hastings,  in  his  yearly  rei)ort  for 
1880,  of  the  success  attending  the  boring  of  artesian  wells  on  this 
island  (Oahu).  This  important  feature  has  been  more  fully  developed 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  number  of  flowing  wells  have  increased 
to  7,  while  6  or  8  others  are  under  way  on  different  parts  of  this  island 
with  every  prosi)ect  of  success. 

Wells  have  been  sunk  on  different  parts  of  the  other  islands  of  Kauai, 
Maui,  and  Hawaii,  but  as  yet  Without  striking  a  supply  of  flowing  water. 
Doubtless  the  next  legislature  will  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  to 
thoroughly  test  the  question  of  obtaining  flowing  wells  on  different 
parts  of  the  group,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  agricult- 
ural interests  of  this  kingdom. 

I  append  hereto  an  article  clipped  from  the  Hawaiian  Annual,  pub- 
lished in  this  city,  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Laurence  McCuUy,  first 
associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  here,  on  the  subject  of  ^<  artesian 
wells,''  which  is  a  very  interesting  treatise  and  may  prove  of  value  to 
scientists  and  others : 

The  question  of  obtaiuing  flowing  water  by  artesian  or  deep  boring  had  been  lying 
iu  the  minds  of  some  island  residents  for  many  years.  The  weight  of  scientltic  opin- 
ion was  that  it  could  not  be  obtained,  as  the  islands  were  supposed  to  be  constituted 
geologically;  that  the  lava  and  coral  formation  did  not  furnish  such  a  basin  with 
upper  and  lower  strata  of  clay  or  other  retainer  as  when  pierced  would  compel  the 
water  therein  to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  that  the  physical  features  of  the  islantls  per- 
mittiuji:  the  escape  of  subterraneous  water  into  the  bed  of  the  ocean  at  a  lower  depth 
made  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  it  would  rise  through  a  boring  above  the  sea 
level.  This  view  of  the  scientists  may  have  contributed  to  the  delay  of  an  experiment* 
yet  we  are  rather  disposed  to  say  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  till  the  wealth  and 
reciprocity  period  brought  it. 

Mr.  James  Campbell  must  be  credited  with  the  flrst  flowiug  artesian  well  in  this 
kingdom.  In  a  visit  to  California  he  engaged  Mr.  James  Ashle^^  a  professional  well- 
borer,  who  commenced  work  about  July  1,  1879,  on  a  part  of  Mr.  Campbell's  Honou- 
liuli  estate,  lying  near  the  shore  of  Pearl. River  lagoon,  on  a  flat  of  about  ten  feet 
above  sea  level.  At  240  feet  the  water  commenced  to  overflow.  The  bore  was  con- 
tinued to  273  feet,  the  flow  increasing  and  coming  to  rise  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  crown  above  the  pipe,  7  inches  in  diameter. 

This  success  was  a  happy  surprise  to  the  community.  Though  comparatively  few 
of  the  Honolulu  citizens  saw  it,  as  it  was  15  miles  from  town,  they  receive*!  the  testi- 
mony of  eyewitnesses  that  there  was  there  a  sheet  of  pure  water  flowing  like  a  dome  of 
glass  from  all  sides  of  the  well  casing,  and  continuing  to  flow  night  and  day,  without 
diminution. 
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Mr.  Ashley  made  several  more  borines  on  this  estate,  without  results.  His  appa- 
ratus, worked  only  by  hand,  was  too  light  to  drill  through  the  hardest  rock,  and  the 
other  borings  were  abandoned  too  soon  for  success.  One  instance  must  be  noticed. 
The  site  of  an  old  spring  was  cleared  out  at  Lihue,  about  700  feet  above  the  sea-level^ 
and  a  boring  made  of  75  feet,  and  then  discontinued  without,  a  flow  of  Water.  Sev- 
eral months  after,  the  water  was  said  to  have  commenced  flowing  and  to  be  yet  flow- 
ing in  quantity  valuable  for  watering  stock.  But  this  cannot  be  considered  a  true 
artesian  well,  nor  to  afibrd  much  encouragement  that  water  can  be  obtained  by  bor- 
ing at  such  high  levels  above  the  sea. 

The  next  well  boring  was  originated  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Marques,  a  gentleman  not  long 
resident  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  built  his  house  on  the  dry  flat  land  at  the  mouth  of 
Manoa  Valley.  Water  was  a  necessity,  and  the  snccess  of  Mr.  Campbell  did  not  dis^ 
courage  the  idea  that  flowing  wells  might  be  obtained ;  however,  it  might  be  that 
Mr.  liarnues  would  have  made  the  attempt  without  that  precedent.  Briefly,  it  may 
be  said  that  several  gentlemen  combined  with  Mr.  Marqnes  to  bear  the  risk  and  ex- 
pense of  artesian  wells  on  difierent  pieces  of  land  with  which  they  were  concerned. 
Mr.  Pierce,  a  well- borer,  was  brought  from  California  to  inspect  and  confer,  and  after 
procuring  tools  from  abroad  began  operations  on  Mr.  Marques'  premises  on  February 
35,  18dO.  Flowing  water  was  struck  April  28.  Mr.  Marques'  memorandum  of  his  well 
is  as  follows :  The  first  stratum  of  earth  was  10  feet ;  after  which  sandy  layers  and 
soft  coral  were-  found  alternately.  At  30  feet  the  first  volcanic  rock ;  at  35  feet  first 
surface  water ;  after  which  different  strata  of  black  iroo  lava  alternated  with  sand  and 
gravel.  At  70  feet  the  first  clay,  which  continued  with  hardly  any  variation  for  more 
than  ItX)  feet;  after  which  different  strata  of  very  hard  rock,  the  smooth  lava  called 
here  pahoe.  At  230  feet  a  stream  of  water  was  traversed  which  cleansed  the  muddy 
water  in  the  hole,  but  did  not  raise  its  level.  At  250  feet  a  new  layer  of  clay,  after 
which  another  of  bard  rock.  At  265  feet  the  water  raised  in  the  hole  from  35  feet  (its 
constant  level  below  the  surface)  up  to  20  feet,  and  when  down  to  273  feet  the  water 
suddenly  rushed  up  to  10 feet  above  the  surface.  The  boring  was  continued  down  to 
295  feet,  the  water  rapidly  increasing. 

The  overflow  of  this  well  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  public  joy.  Bein^^  easily 
accessible  from  the  city,  it  was  visited  by  hundreds  who  saw  with  a  kind  of  fascination 
the  newly-opened  fountain  of  sweet,  soft  water.  It  was  hailed  as  the  promise  of  beauty 
and  fertility  for  thousands  of  acres  of  almost  useless  land. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  see  that  there  are  probably  some  close  limitations  of  the 
area  of  obtaining  flowing  water,  and  proceed  to  sketch  the  further  history  of  our 
wells. 

The  next  boring  was  done  on  the  premises  of  Judge  McCully,  where  on  the  15th 
September,  1880,  a  tine  flow  was  obtained  and  named  the  Ontario  well.  It  greatly 
exceeded  what  had  hitherto  been  got,  although  since  then  thrown  by  comparison 
among  the  lesser  wells.  Sugar-planters,  accustomed  to  irrigate,  variously  estimated 
that  the  stream  was  suiflcieut  to  irrigate  from  60  to  120  acres  of  cane,  as  the  nature 
of  the  soil  might  require  more  or  less  water.  Being  nearer  town  and  directly  on  the 
road,  and  the  volume  being  larger,  this  well  renewed  the  public  interest  and  entha- 
siasm,  and  hope  of  a  new  source  of  prosperity  to  the  country. 

The  next  well,  Mr.  Ward's,  after  a  tedious  boring  of  more  than  six  months,  yielded 
a  flow  rather  exceeding  the  last,  but  was  greatly  surpassed  a  few  months  later' by  one 
on  Kewalo.  In  July  last  a  well,  the  St.  Lawrence,  bored  on  another  lot  of  Judge 
McCuUy's,  struck  a  vein  of  remarkable  volume.  And  in  the  same  month  another  well 
of  enual  amount  was  obtained, at  Kamoiltili.  Mr.  Jaeger's  well  was  the  next;  it  has 
an  abundant  stream,  and  is  the  first  which  has  been  cased  with  durable  pipes  screwed 
together,  and  water-tight  from  top  to  bottom.  A  very  interesting  fact  in  this  boring 
was  that  a  piece  of  cocoanut  wood  was  found  at  222  feet.  This  well  is  estimated  to 
flow  10,u00  gallons  per  hour.  The  St.  Lawrence  well  has  been  computed  to  flow  more 
than  50,000  gallons  per  hour.  The  writer  regi-ets  that  he  is  unable  to  present  accurate 
statements  of  the  amount  of  flow  of  any  of  the  wells,  or  even  approximate  estimates 
of  most  of  them.     The  water  of  all  of  them  is  sweet,  soft,  and  crystal  pure.* 

The  successful  borings  (except  Campbell's,  and  one  quite  recently  at  Laie,  Oahu)  to 
this  date  all  lie  to  the  inmt  of  Honolulu,  between  the  city  and  Diamond  Head. 

*  ()rt<»lM»r7  Howing  water  was  got  at  the  intersection  of  the  lines  of  four  lots  of 
Lnualilo  and  Piikoi  strei'ts,  owned  by  Captain  Babcock  and  three  others  ;  elevation 
above  sea,  37.38  feet.  Water  rises  4  feet  7  inches  above  ground ;  a  good  stream  and 
sufficient  supply  for  these  premises.  This  follows  the  41-2-foot  theory,  and  th«  rule 
that  thr  higher  above  the  sea-level,  the  less,  other  things  being  equal,  is  the  flow. 
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The  fullowing  tablo  gives  the  altitude  above  mean  tide  and  the  depth  of  the  bore 
of  the  above-mentioned  and  some  other  borings : 


Wellfl. 


,  Above  sea- 
level. 


Depth. 


Kewalo  well 

Ward's 

The  Ontario i 

Harquez , 

Dillinghara's 

Jaeger's 

Mofliili,  about 

Widemaun's,  no  flow 

Makiki  Reservoir,  no  flow ' 

The  Ki«g's,  no  flow I 


Fe*t. 

F0ei. 

5.91 

About  610 

13.36 

About  510 

2&24 

4ia 

39.67 

»5 

38.72 

About  aio 

28.38 

About  315 

15.00 

About  430 

47.7 

419 

150.00 

Over     900 

200.00 

970 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  by  Mr.  George  Fesler,  an  intelligent  and  skillfnl 
nvell-borer,  that  in  the  district  above  described,  and  within  which  these  wells  are,  the 
water  reservoir  ha«  a  head  of  from  41  to  42  feet;  that,  no  boring  at' an  altitude  ex- 
ceeding this  will  obtain  a  flowing  well,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  flowing  water  is 
certain  to  be  obtained  everywhere  in  this  territory,  and  under  the  4 1-2- foot  Hue  of 
altitude,  and  corresponding  to  this,  that  the  flow  of  water  in  any  well  ir  leas  the 
higher  the  pipe  is  carried  up,  and  would  be  greater  from  points  below  the  level  of  the 
ground  if  it  were  stopped  aud  drawn  off  through  a  deep  cutting. 

We  will  say  of  this  theory  that  we  know  thus  far  of  no  facts  to  controvert  it,  and 
of  several  which  support  it  strongly.  Thus  in  the  Widemann  well  the  water  ruse  to 
within  5  feet  of  the  surface  upon  striking  the  water-bearing  stratum,  and,  although 
the  boring  was  continued  200  feet  further  in  the  same  stratum,  no  stream,  vein,  or 
source  was  struck  to  raise  it  to  the  surface.  It  stands  at  42  feet  above  Hea-level. 
The  Jaeger  well  is  in  a  line  between  the  above  and  the  sea,  but,  being  only  28.38  alti- 
tude, has  a  strong  flow  at  the  ground.  The  pipe,  being  carried  up  14.5  feet,  stops  the 
water  at  42.88  elevation.  So  the  St.  Lawrence  well  at  25  feet  is  stopped  by  a  pipe 
about  17  feet  higher;  that  is,  at  about  42  feet.  The  Dillingham  well,  at  38.72  feet  ele- 
vation, is  stopped  at  the  same  42-foot  line.  The  well  in  progress  at  the  government 
reservoir,  Makiki  Valley,  down  900  feet  at  this  time,  has  water  standing  at  a  corre- 
sponding point,  and  the  King's  well  was  discontinued  after  going  770  feet  below  the 
sea-level,  the  water  not  rising  higher  than  this  level,  and  not  rising  by  the  last  300  or 
400  feet  of  borin^^,  and  the  boring  continuing  in  the  same  water-bearing  stratum.' 

The  other  fact  is  that  no  boring  hoa  failed  to  procure  a  flow  below  the  42-foot  line, 
where  it  has  been  carried  down  to  the  stratum  which  furnishes  all  these  wells. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  flgures  above  that  this  stratum  is  not  horizontal.  It  is  reached 
at  f^om  200  feet  below  sea-level  to  700  and  more.  There  is  a  boring,  not  mentioned 
above,  near  Moiliili,  of  730  feet,  which  does  not  reach  the  true  water  i)earing- stratum, 
although  there  is  a  small  overflow  of  water  from  the  clay  which  lies  just  above  it. 
The  difl'ereut  soundings  now  made  indicate  that  it  dips  towards  the  sea,  but  there  are 
so  many  variations,  east  and  west,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  yet  to  say  what  is  the  pro- 
file in  any  direction. 

But  what  is  this  water-bed!  The  well-borers  all  report  that  it  is  black  rock  and 
lava,  generally  covered  by  a  very  hard  shell.  Below  this  the  rock  is  of  varving  den- 
sity. This  water-bed  has  never  been  bored  through.  The  deepest  borings  aher  strik- 
ing this  do  not  reach  anything  else.  The  water  sometimes  comes  up  in  a  gradual  in- 
crease as  the  boring  continues  in  the  rock,  as  if  it  were  furnished  by  minute  viens;  at 
other  times  there  is  a  sudden  flow,  as  if  a  subterranean  stream  were  op«ned.  We  have 
not  heard  of  the  drill  dropping  into  an  open  space  which  is  a  reservoir  of  water. 

Whence  comes  the  water?  We  should  say  from  the  mountain  center  of  the  island. 
Is  it  exhaustible  ?  Time  will  show  us  whether  we  can  exhaust,  or  let  us  say  diminish, 
the  flow  of  any  well  by  the  number  of  wells.  Doubtless  wells  enough  might  be  sunk 
to  divide  the  supply  or  cut  off  the  flow  of  some. 

The  question  of  how  far  these  wells  can  be  obtained  throughout  the  islands  is  vet 
unsolved,  and  can  only  be  determined  by  trials.  It  would  seem  to  be  established  that 
flowing  water  cannot  be  had  higher  than  42  feet  east  of  Honolulu.  We  should  not  be 
hopeful  of  obtaining  a  flow  on  higher  land  than  this  anywhere,  Mr.  Campbell's  spring 
at  700  feet  notwithstanding.  There  is  a  boring  east  of  Diamond  Head,  at  Waialae, 
where  the  ground  may  be  nine  feet  above  sea-Ievel ;  the  water-bearing  rock  was  stmck 
at  70  feet  below  the  surface,  and  water  rose  6  feet  and  to  within  5  feet  of  the  sarfare. 
There  it  stands,  although  the  boring  has  been  run  down  400  feet.  Is  our  artesian  basin 
bnnnded  on  one  side  by  Diamond  Head,  and  is  there  no  basin  between  that  and  Koko 
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Two  borings  have  been  made  in  the  Waianae  Valley  600  to  800  feet  thus  far  with- 
out succestf.  No  thorough  trial  has  been  made  at  Waimanalo  or  Kallna,  which  lie  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain  chain  opposite  the  flowing  wells. 

Ou  Maui  the  boring  for  Waikapu  Plantation,  starting  at  350  feet  above  sea-level, 
ha8  been  abandoned,  and  no  flowing  well  is  yet  reported  from  that  island.  At  Kekaha, 
on  Kauai,  at  a  site  about  20  feet  above  sea-level,  surface  water  was  reached  at  20  feet. 
At  180  feet  the  water  rose  13  feet,  to  within.7  feet  of  the  surface,  and  does  not  rise  higher 
from  a  bore  of  400  to  500  feet. 

Ou  Hawaii  the  only  trial  is  that  at  Mahuko  by  Mr.  Wilder,  now  in  progress,  and 
reported  at  666  feet  on  the  19th  of  November.  The  need  of  water  at  this  point,  the 
harbor  and  the  terminus  of  a  railroad,  and  which  is  naturally  a  desert,  is  so  great 
that  the  atttunpt  will  not  be  abandoned  under  a  bore  of  1,000  feet. 

In  concluding  this  article  let  the  writer  say  he  regrets  that  he  has  not  been  able  to 
give  scientific  detail  of  the  formations  passed  through,  and  in  all  cased  the  exact  alti- 
tudes above  sea-level  and  the  depths  bored,  and  exact  measurements  of  the  volume 
discharged.  The  article  is  intended  only  to  present  a  sketch  to  date  of  what  has  be«n 
done  and  attempted  in  artesian  wells  in  the  two  years  since  a  beginning  was  made. 

It  needs  many  more  trials  to  determine  the  limits  and  the  extent  of  the  artesian 
basins  of  the  different  islands,  and  diflierent  parts  of  each. 

The  following  suggestions  are  added  by  another  writer: 

It  seems  evident  that  the  great  central  mass  of  water-bearing  rock  described  muAt 
be  completely  separated  by  impervious  strata  from  the  surrounding  ocean.  Were  it 
not  so,  the  water  it  contains  would  necessarily  escape  into  the  sea,  instead  of  standing 
42  feet  above  it,  as  it  appears  uniformly  to  do.  By  the  borings  it  appears  that  the  con- 
taining strata  are  composed  of  very  compact  clay,  many  feet  in  thickness.  These  are 
covered  again  by  other  strata  of  sand,  coral,  and  clay,  with  overlying  beds  of  lava.  It 
seems  a  necessary  inference  that  these  strata  were  gradually  and  successively  de- 
posited upon  the  ancient  bed  of  sea.  This  bed  was  the  submarine  slope  of  the  slowly- 
growing  volcanic  mountain  as  then  existing.  Ou  all  ocean  beds  slow  depositions 
of  sediment  fi*om  the  land  are  constantly  accumulating,  upon  which,  near  the  shore, 
sand  is  also  deposited  aud  coral  grows.  On  this  ancient  volcanic  coast  lava  has  occa- 
sionally overflowed  these  lower  strata,  enlarging  the  area  of  the  island.  Hence  the 
successive  strata  of  coral,  sand,  and  clay,  with  lava,  coral,  and  clay  again  before  strik- 
ing the  water-bearinc  rock  beneath. 

These  strata  extena  to  a  point  now  far  inland,  but  which  must  once  have  been  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea-beach.  They  have  a  rapid  slope  in  conformity  with  the  normal 
contour  of  the  ancient  volcanic  nucleus  of  the  island.  The  upper  and  inner  edge  of 
these  strata  appear  to  be  at  a  point  which  is  now  42  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  which 
must  at  the  period  of  original  deposition  have  been  just  below  the  level  of  the  sea 
from  which  the  clay  was  deposited.  Hence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  a  later  elevation 
of  the  region  at  least  42  feet  above  sea-level  took  place  at  the  early  period  in  question. 

There  are  abundant  evidences  of  somewhat  recent  elevation  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  island  of  Oahu.  Such  an  elevation  seems  to  furnish  favorable  conditions,  as  above 
suggested,  for  flowing  artesian  wells.  There  is  little  evidence,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  of  a  similar  elevation  in  any  of  the  other  islands  of  this  group.  , 

IMMIGRATION  AND  LABOR. 

Under  this  head  I  submit  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  board  of 
immigration,  which  embraces  all  points  of  interest  in  connection  there 
with.    The  table  following  the  report  is  of  special  value. 

The  sum  appropriated  by  the  last  legislature  for  the  encouragement 
of  immigration  was  $100,000.  Of  this  sum  $17,924.05  was  expended  in 
meeting  the  liabilities  incurred  in  the  previous  biennial  period,  leaving 
the  sum  of  $82,075.95  to  be  expended  during  this  past  biennial  period. 
Of  this  amount  the  following  sums  have  been  spent: 

8outh  Sea  Islanders,  895 |44,582  50 

Portuguese,  1,130 22,857  20 

Norwegians,  612 9, 183  75 

Germans,  128 2,252  60 

General  expenses 3, 200  00 

Total 82,075  95 

The  entire  cost  of  South  Sea  immigration  is  $115,889.34,  of  which  the 
sum  of  $61,562.04  was  paid  out  of  the  appropriation,  and  the  remainder 
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from  receipts  from  employers  of  labor  and  fix)m  insurance  apon  vessels 
lost. 
The  entire  cost  of  importing  laborers  is,  per  head,  as  follows : 

South  Sea  IslanderB $129  50 

Portuguese b3  00 

Norwegians 120  00 

Germans 66  00 

The  cost  per  head  to  this  government  was: 

South  Sea  Islanders $49  80 

Portuguese 20  20 

Norwegians.... ^ 15  00 

Germans 17  60 

The  average  cost  to  this  government  of  these  2,912  immigrants  is 
about  $26  each. 

The  annexed  account  will  show  the  expenses  of  the  board  are  encour- 
aging immigration. 

The  high  cost  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  is  due  to  the  great  expense 
in  fitting  out,  storing,  and  maintaining  the  vessels  Pomare,  Hawaii,  and 
Storm  Bird.  The  last  two  vessels  were  lost  while  on  their  voyages, 
but  insurance  upon  them  was  recovered.  The  Pomare  required  exten- 
sive repairs,  and  was  therefore  sold.  The  expenses  of  obtaining  Sonth 
Sea  Islanders  were  largely  incurred  during  the  previous  biennial  period 
of  t878-'80,  and,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  sum  of  (17,924.05  was  paid 
out  to  meet  this  expense  from  the  appropriation  of  this  biennial  period. 
The  experience  gained  in  introducing  South  Sea  Islanders  convinces 
the  board  that  immigration  can  be  much  more  cheaply  effected  by  con- 
tracting with  persons  who  are  in  the  business  of  transporting  people 
than  by  running  vessels  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  It  appears 
from  the  foregoing  statement  that  considerable  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  board  to  introduce  laborers  into  the  kingdom.  No  special  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  to  bring  in  Chinese  labor;  at  the  same  time  there 
has  been  an  immigration  of  5,826  Chinese  during  the  last  two  years,  and 
1,270  have  left  the  country,  leaving  a  gain  of  4.556.  These,  with  the 
other  immigrants,  make  a  total  of  7,468  persons,  oi  whom  5,833  are  males, 
and  the  remainder  women  and  children.  The  returns  show  that  of  male 
contract  laborers  there  were^ 

Portuguese 473 

Germans 31 

Norwegians 3ti0 

South  Sea  Islanders :J32 

New  Hebrides : 7^ 

Total  males 1»  277 

CHINESE. 

There  are  no  authentic  returns  of  the  Chinese  population,  but  it  is  es- 
timated at  13,500.  The  immigrants  bring  no  women  with  them  as  a  rule. 
Statistics  recently  furnished  by  planters  show  that  about  5,000  are  em- 
ployed on  sugar  plantations.  A  very  large  number  are  occupied  in  cul- 
tivating rice,  which  is  a  profitable  business.  Others  are  engaged  in 
garden- vegetable  cultivation  and  in  domestic  services.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  directory  for  the  kingdom  (George  Bowser's)  shows  that  out 
of  about  692  firms  and  persons  engaged  in  business  in  Honolulu,  219 
are  Chinese,  40  are  Hawaiians,  and  the  rest  are  of  other  nationalities. 

Lately  the  cultivation  of  taro  has  engaged  the  attention  of  theChinese, 
while  the  natives  are  disposed  to  cultivate  it  less.    It  appears  from  the 
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returns  made  by  the  planters  that  the  Chinese  are  generally  preferred 
as  laborers.  The  situation  of  the  Chinese  in  the  kingdom,  their  disin- 
clination to  bring  women  Avith  them,  their  intermarriage  with  native 
women  or  alliances  with  them,  their  great  thrift,  their  aptitude  for  every 
kind  of  business,  raise  a  number  of  social  and  political  questions  which 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  If  more  Chinese  labor  is  needed  it  can  prob- 
ably be  obtained.  It  is  possible  that  labor  contracts  maybe  made  with 
them,  by  which  they  can  be  kept  in  the  country  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  and  then  be  returned  to  China,  at  the  option  of  the  Hawaiian 
Government.  This  course  has  been  adopted  in  several  couAtries^ 
where  the  permanent  settlement  of  a  large  number  of  Chinese  is  feared* 
Owing  to  misrepresentations  from  this  kindgom,  the  viceroy  of  Canton 
has  forbidden  the  emigration  of  Chinese  from  that  port.  It  is  hoped 
that  measures  will  betaken  to  correct  the  misunderstanding  of  the  vice- 
roy, so  that  if  it  is  deemed  best  to  encourage  further  Chinese  immigra- 
tion it  may  not  be  obstructed. 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDERS. 

These  laborers  have  not,  generally,  given  satisfaction.  They  quickly 
yield  to  disease,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  is  great  The  planters  do  not 
call  for  them,  with  one  exception.  The  appointment  of  Rev.  H.  Bingham 
as  protector  of  South  Sea  Islanders  has  resulted  in  benefit  to  them.  He 
has  visited  them  and  listened  to  their  complaints;  has  obtained  redress, 
in  some  instances,  and  has  brought  some  cases  before  the  courts. 

NEW  HEBRIDES  PEOPLE. 

These  make  excellent  laborers,  but  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  usually  obtained  make  it  impossible  for  the  board  to  make  further 
efforts  in  this  direction.  These  people  are  still  savages,  and  their  islands 
cannot  be  approached  with  safety.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
kidnapping  is  constantly  practiced  in  securing  them.  If  only  legitimate 
means  are  resorted  to,  few  could  be  obtained.  The  demand  from  Fiji 
and  Queensland  creates  a  sharp  competition  for  them,  find  any  serious 
attempt  on  our  part  to  enter  that  labor  field  would  probably  be  thwarted 
by  those  who  are  now  supplying  those  countries. 

NORWEGIANS. 

While  these  people  are  intelligent  they  have  not  proved  to  be  good 
laborers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  those  imported  were 
.  taken  from  the  idle  classes  of  the  towns  rather  than  from  the  agricult- 
ural districts  of  the  Scandinavian  country. 

GERMANS. 

These  have  proved  excellent  laborers,  owing  to  the  care  with  which 
they  were  selected  before  they  emigrated. 

Large  numbers  of  excellent  laborers  maybe  procured  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  Europe,  but  they  are  not  inclined  to  enter  into  long  contracts 
for  labor.  Whether  or  not  laborers  from  the  colder  climates  will  dete- 
riorate in  this  climate  is  a  disputed  question.  The  experiment  has  not 
been  properly  tried.  That  they  do  deteriorate  is  certain ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  as  a  rule  they  are  under  unfavorable  conditions. 
The  matter  of  diet  and  hygienic  treatment  has  been  neglected.    It  was 
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said  before  the  civil  war  in  America  that  the  whites  could  not  do  field- 
work  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  now  well  known  that  great  numbers 
do  hard  work  under  the  hottest  sun  and  are  in  no  way  injured  by  it. 

PORTUGUESE. 

These  people  are  excellent  laborers.  Means  have  been  taken  to  in 
crease  the  immigration  from  the  Azores.  A  few  months  ago  large 
numbers  were  willing  to  engage  as  laborers;  but  the  reports  which 
were*  circulated  in  the  United  States,  denouncing  our  system  of  labor 
as  "slavery/'  and  accusing  our  planters  of  treating  the  laborers  with 
cruelty,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  people  to  engage  in  five-year  con- 
tracts, arrested  the  immigration.  This  board  appointed  his  excellency 
H.  A.  P.  Carter  a  special  agent  with  full  powers  to  arrange  this  busi- 
ness in  Portugal,  and  authorized  him  to  expend  the  sum  of  $100,000  in 
defraying  the  expenses  of  emigration.  This  was  done  because  there 
was  a  great  need  of  laborers  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  delay  might  prove 
disastrous  to  the  planting  interests.  It  was  believed  by  the  board  that 
the  Legislative  Assembly  would  confirm  any  action  taken  to  secure  im- 
migration. This  sum  was  provided  for  by  the  transfer  of  other  appro- 
priations if  necessary.  Letters  of  credit  were  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Bishop  &  Co.,  and  it  was  agreed  between  them  and  the  board  that  any 
drafts  made  upon  them  in  behalf  of  immigration  should  not  arrive  here 
before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  period ;  that  the  amount  paid  by  them 
should  be  reimbursed  by  the  action  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

On  Mr.  Cartei-'s  arrival  in  London  he  found  the  immigration  of  labor- 
ers partially  suspended,  but  on  reaching  Lisbon  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments were  temporarily  made  and  a  steamer  was  engaged  to  bring  out 
the  immigrants.  Although  the  cost  of  steam  transportatian  is  somewhat 
greater  than  that  by  sailing  vessel,  it  is  much  more  sati^actory  to  the 
immigrants,  and  will  be.  used  to  a  greater  extent  hereafter  if  possible. 
Transportation  by  way  of  Panama  would  be  attempted,  but  there  is  a 
great  risk  of  losing  the  laborers  on  the  isthmus,  owing  to  the  great 
demand  for  them  then,  while  there  are  no  means  of  compelling  them  to 
fulfill  their  contracts  by  continuing  on  the  voyage. 

I  was  commissioned  by  His  Majesty,  and  also  directed  by  this  board,  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  labor  and  population  on  His  Majesty's  recent 
journey  around  the  world.  My  report  was  made  to  the  board,  and  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  you. 

From  recent  returns  made  by  the  planters  at  the  request  of  the  board, 
it  appears  that  about  3,000  laborers  are  now  needed  on  the  sugar  plan- 
tations. It  is  quite  certain  that  4,000  could  readily  find  employment  at 
the  present  time,  as  there  are  other  channels  of  labor  which  require  a 
supply.  Four  thousand  men  with  three  thousand  women  and  four  thou- 
sand children  would  make  eleven  thousand  persons,  whose  transporta- 
tion would  cost  about  $800,000.  The  cost  of  transporting  men  would 
amount  to  about  $350,000.  The  cost  of  transporting  the  women  and 
children  would  be  about  $450,000.  Whether  a  part  of  this  amount 
should  be  imposed  on  the  employers  of  labor  is  a  serious  question.  The 
argument  for  imposing  the  expense  of  the  women  and  children  on  the 
government  is  a  very  strong  one.  Every  immigrant  becomes  a  tax- 
payer, and  at  the  expiration  of  his  contract  may  become  a  large  tax- 
payer. He  and  his  family  are  creators  of  wealth  ;  they  are  prodnoers 
and  their  labor  is  wealth.  It  is  estimated  in  America  and  in  other  new 
countries  that  every  industrious  immigrant  is  worth  at  least  $300  to 
the  country.    It  Jias  been  estimated  as  high  as  $500.    A  good  horse 
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TSiA  worth  $150.  An  industrious  laborer  should  be  worth  $300.  It  may 
i  i*  .  roughly  estimated  that  the  473  Portuguese  broug:ht  in  during  the  last 
-^'  r  X »  years  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  $2,500.  This  amount  of  $2,500 
•-tra-  :s  resents  a  valuation  of  $150,000,  while  the  total  cost  to  the  government 
a '^.j^ii porting  them, including  women  and  children,  was  only  $22,857.20. 
•^bm  1^  155  Portuguese  residents  of  Honolulu  pay  real-estate  and  personal 
»'i^>my^s  (excluding  poll,  school,  and  road  tax)  of  $3,198.  This  is  a  taxa- 
jttrw^  ^m  property  valued  at  about  $400,000,  thus  making  the  value  of  the 
rsaa^tefc^  Tty  of  each  Portuguese  in  this  city  about  $2,500.  If  the  Portuguese 
■.irrants  now  entering  the  kingdom  shall  amass  property  in  a  similar 
""it  will  be  a  most  profitable  experiment  for  the  government  to  pay 
tire  passage  of  all  immigrants  from  Portugal.  If  the  1,277  males 
ed  during  the  last  two  years  are  worth  $300  apiece,  the  total 
to  the  country  is  $383,100,  while  the  cost  of  importing  them,  in- 
women  and  children,  was  only  $82,075.95.  The  5,833  males 
id  into  the  kingdom  during  the  last  two  years  should  be  valued 
wealth-producing  capacity  at  $300  each,  or  $1,749,900.  In  this 
e  the  value  of  the  laborer  only  is  taken.  No  account  is  taken 
I)roperty  which  he  may  acquire,  nor  of  the  labor  of  his  wife  and 
I.  Every  immigrant  who  pays  an  annual  tax  of  $5  is  worth 
the  nation,  as  that  sum  would,  if  it  were  real  or  personal  prop- 
a  tax  of  $5,  or  1  per  cent.  Every  laborer  consumes  at  least 
alue  of  food  and  clothing,  which  sum  goes  to  merchants  who 
upon  it,  and  the  value  of  his  labor  may  be  estimated  at  $150 
m  in  the  production  of  sugar  or  rice,  substances  which  are  also 
t  is  therefore  apparent  that  there  is  no  more  profitable  invest- 
u  in  the  introduction  of  laborers,  and  that  money  judiciously 
I  for  that  purpose  will  bring  large  returns.  These  considera- 
iild  have  much  influence  in  determining  what  part  of  the  ex- 
immigration  should  be  laid  upon  the  planters.  In  other  new 
the  governments  not  only  aid  immigrants,  but  grant  them 
t  of  the  national  domain.  Without  labor  land  can  have  little 
'hlue.    This  the  new  countries  thoroughly  understand. 

LAWS  APFECTING  LABOR  CONTRACTS. 

e  special  provisions  should  be  made  for  making  those  laws  more 
lal  which  are  designed  to  protect  contract  laborers.    The  laborer 
always  in  a  position  to  enforce  his  rights.    Many  of  the  contract 
!  ers  are  ignorant  of  the  Hawaiian  and  English  languages,  and  have 
^  knowledge  of  our  customs  or  laws.    While,  as  a  rule,  they  are  well 
ited,  and  the  sugar-cane  planters  of  this  kingdom  are  unusually 
.isiderate  of  their  laborers,  there  are  occasions  when  a  special  inter- 
ntion  by  this  government  is  needed  to  secure  them  fully  in  their  rights, 
le  masters  or  their  overseers  are  not  always  just.    On  the  other  hand, 
II  ignorant  laborer  is  unreasonable  and  demands  more  than  his  due. 
•'specially  is  this  true  of  immigrants,  who  find  on  arriving  here  that 
here  is  considerable  difference  between  contract  and  free  labor.     In 
their  own  countries  they  are  satisfied  and  eager  to  contract  at  certain 
rates.    On  arriving  in  this  kingdom  they  find  that  free  labor  receives 
higher  wages.    They  do  not  consider  that  they  are  at  once  better  off 
than  in  their  own  countries,  and  that  the  planters  and  the  government 
have  been  at  considerable  risk  in  importing  them.    They  eiideaVor  to 
escape  from  their  contracts  by  making  frivolous  charges.    The  experi- 
ence of  other  countries,  especially  the  British  colonies,  is  that  some 
person  should  be  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  a  ''protector"  for  the  con- 
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tract  laborer.  His  duties  are  to  inquire  into  their  condition ;  to  bear 
their  complaints,  and,  if  they  are  just,  to  aid  them  in  obtaining  redress. 
Very  elaborate  laws  have  been  enacted  in  the  British  and  Dutch  col- 
onies, which  define  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  protectors.  I  would 
recommend  that  a  law  be  passed  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
protector  and  assistant  protectors  in  this  kingdom.  Their  salaries 
should  be  large  in  order  to  secure  men  of  character  and  judgment  and 
wisdom.  The  contract  system  of  labor  is  not  regarded  with  favor  in 
highly-civilized  countries,  and  while  it  is  practiced  here  the  strongest 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  injustice  from  beinc:  practiced 
under  it.  The  records  of  our  courts  show,  however,  that  the  laborers 
have  few  complaints  to  make  against  the  planters,  while  the  planters 
have  many  to  make  against  the  laborers  for  desertion.  Only  by  secur- 
ing an  abundant  supply  of  labor,  so  that  the  laborer  rather  than  the 
planter  seeks  engagement,  will  the  contract  system  be  avoided.  Every 
effort  should  be  ma^e  to  accomplish  this  result,  and  not  uutil  it  is  done 
will  there  be  harmony. 

Whenever  there  shall  be  a  full  supply  the  contract  system  will  dis- 
appear. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  East  Indian  cooly  labor. 
In  many  places  it  is  regarded  as  excellent,  but  the  general  opinion  is 
that  it  is  not  equal  to  Chinese  labor.  It  can  be  made  profitable,  how- 
ever. There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  it,  arising  not  only 
from  the  reluctance  of  the  cooly  to  emigrate,  but  from  political  circum- 
stances. I  would  recommend  that  those  who  desire  this  labor  be  per- 
mitted to  make  the  experiment  of  introducing  about  500  of  the  coolies. 
In  order  to  obtain  them,  however,  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  must  be  obtained,  which  can  be  done  only  by 
convincing  it  that  our  laws  are  not  only  amply  sufficient  to  protect 
contract  laborers,  but  that  they  are  rigidly  enforced. 

In  order  to  effectually  carry  out  a  plan  of  securing  4,000  men  with 
their  families,  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  will  be  required. 

The  laws  which  empower  the  board  of  immigration  to  pass  ordinances 
for  the  control  and  government  of  immigration  do  not  empower  it  to 
pass  ordinances  for  the  control  and  government  of  planters  and  their 
relations  \nth.  laborers.  This  defect  should  be  avoided.  While  the 
master  and  servants'  act  does  protect  the  laborer,  there  should  be  espe- 
cial provisions  regarding  immigrants  and  their  employers.  It  must  be 
apparent  to  every  one  that  the  question  of  immigration  of  laborers  is 
the  most  important  one  in  the  kingdom,  so  far  as  its  prosperity  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  it  requires  much  energy,  skill,  and  intelligence  to  man- 
age it.  The  Planters'  Labor  and  Supply  Company  has  recently  been 
organized  here,  with  a  charter  granted  by  the  government.  This  com- 
pany may  be  made  of  great  use  in  the  matter  of  immigration,  especially 
in  the  subject  of  transportation  and  in  gathering  information  on  the 
subject  of  labor. 

The  sugar  product  of  the  kingdom  has  been  vastly  increased,  and  it 
is  now  the  main  stay  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  The  planters  have 
had  to  encounter  great  difficulties  and  meet  with  discouragements  which 
would  have  crushed  men  less  endowed  with  pluck  and  intelligence.  I 
have  annexed  hereto  a  table  giving  the  number  and  nationality  of 
laborers  employed  and  the  preferences  of  the  planters. 
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Table  showing  persons  employed  on  sugar  plantations. 
[Returns  from  84  emplbyers  of  labor.] 


Nationalities. 

1 

1 

9 
DO 
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1  u 

12          6 

Men 

7 

Women , 

Chinese: 

Men 

3 

i 

Women 

, 

Americana 

18 
11 

1 

23      ig 

23    

English 

..,..,.•. .......................... 

Portuguese : 

Men 

Women 

South  Sea  Islanders : 

Men 

Women . 

Germans 

Norwegians : 


Men. 


Women , 

Other  nationalities. 

Japanese 

Danes 


14 


«  a 


2,440 
Its 

5,007 

30 

279 

M 

519 
118 


568 
334 
143 

307 
40 

243 
15 


Total. 


I 


52         65 


40  I    10,  243 


Number  of  laborers  desired,  3,117. 

Rbmakks — Thirty  planters  prefer  Portuguese ;  37  planters  prefer  Chinese ;  5  planters  prefer  Hindoos ; 
8  planters  prefer  New  Hebrides.*  1  planter  prefers  Peru  Islanders;  1  planter  prefers  Swedes  or  Scotch. 

Some  statistics  prepared  by  the  collector-general  of  customs  for  this 
port  for  the  year  1881  are  transmitted  herewith,  to  be  incorporated  in 
this  report  should  the  Department  deem  it  necessary. 

D.  A.  Mckinley, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Honolulu^  May  10,  1882. 
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Statistics  of  imports  at  Honolulu  for  the  year  Ib^dl. 
[Castom -house  statistics.] 
GOODS  PA  YING  D  UTY, 

ALE,    PORTER,   BEER,   AND  CIDER. 

Ale,  Europeau,  7,438  dozen  quarts,  5,985  dozen  pints $17,662  37 

Ale,  ginger,  653  dozen -• ' 678  85 

Beer,  L.,  2,576  dozen  quarts,  2,788  dozen  pints,  63Jcegs 8, 439  83 

Cider,  56  cases,  I  half-barrel,  27  dozen 259  06 

Porter,  1,130  dozen  qnartn,  2,495  dozen  pints 4,649  83 

ANIMALS  AND   BIUD8. 

Animals,  3  colts.  4  Chinese  bullocks,  4  coops  pigs 465  00 

Birds,  52  fowls,  19  canaries 70  00 

BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Blinds,  20 16  10 

Bricks  and  tiles,  16,000  bricks,  16  casks,  17,000  pieces,  3  boxes  tiles 442  37 

Building  stones,  25  pieces : 77  50 

Cement,  5,293  barrels  and  casks 11, 844  88 

Fire  bricks,  50,999  pieces 879  58 

Fire  clay,  61,471  pounds 243  02 

(^laHH  (window),  442  boxes,  463  plates  and  lights,  47  dozen 2, 930  39 

Piaster  of  Paris,  46  barrels,  350  pounds 75  25 

Ro4>Hng  iron,  22,319 sheets,  2.S3,012  pounds,  9,768  feet,  521  yards,  301  lengths .  25, 061  66 

Roofing  slates,  83,600 \ 2,435  14 

Window  sashes,  4  pieces -• 10  00 

Sundry  materialM,  value 1 149  10 

CLOTHING,   HATS,   BOOTS,  AC. 

Boots,  4  dozen,  49  pairs 404  03 

Boots  and  gaiters,  women's,  4  pairs .-. .  12  79 

Shoes,  bovs'  and  children's,  4  pairs 7  50 

Shoes  and  slippers,  Chinese,  5,572  i)airs,  1  case 1 ,  778  50 

Slippers,  men's,  12  pairs 14  67 

Shoes,  women's,  19  dozen,  1  pair 613  76 

Shoes,  boots,  &c.,  assorted,  12  dozen,  85  pairs,  3  packages 707  16 

Shoe  blacking,  107  dozen,  77  gross,  3  boxes,  1  keg 613  49 

Shoe  brushes,  6 3  17 

Shoe  findings,  value 1,244  59 

Clothing,  boys',  value ^ 2,858  52 

Clothing,  children's,  value  • 779  78 

Coats,  246  dozen -• 7,472  43 

Collars,  men's  linen,  1,488  dozen •. 1, 934  57 

Cravats  and  ties,  485  dozen 1, 134  91 

Draws,  15  dozen 210  82 

Jackets,  403  dozen 7, 978  55 

Jumpers,  128^ozen 636  60 

Ladies'  cloaks,  2  dozen 90  04 

Ladies'  underclothing,  260  dozen 1, 640  98 

Shawls,  374  dozen 6, 467  15 

Shirts,  linen  and  fine,  340  dozen 5,042  98 

Shirts,  over,  1,999  dozen 15,767  02 

Shirts,  unc^pr,  851  dozen 3, 131  54 

Shirts,  assorted,  2,301  dozen 11,590  06 

Skirts,  ladies',  194  dozen,  1  piece 1,578  76 

Stockings,  1,469  dozen,  87  pairs 3,134  36 

Socks,  3,899  dozen,  14  pairs 6,376  21 

Socks  and  stockings.  620  dozen 472  58 

Suits,  94  dozen 7,747  47 

Trowsers  and  pants,  105  dozen,  5,643  pairs 11, 122  97 

Hubber  clothing,  1,402  coat-s,  17  dozen,  21  pairs  leggings 3, 148  53 

4277 72  ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  CnOOgle 
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VeHts,  27  dozen $411  38 

Sundry  assorted  clothings  value 12, 181  % 

Caps,  :*35  dozen l,61s  73 

Hat«,  boys',  37  dozen 209  57 

Hats,  children's.  248  dozen 359  33* 

Hats,  cloth,  felt,  and  wool,  1,728  dozen,  1  box 16,097  81 

Hatn,  ladies',  205  dozen 1, 449  67 

Hats,  straw,  2,407  dozen 8,921  45 

CROCKERY  AND  OLA8SWARE. 

Bottles  and  vials,  1, 196  dozen,  577  gross,  2  packages 2, 614  6'i 

Demijohns,  2,250  pieces 597  61 

Glasses  or  tumblers,  2,511dozen 1,604  54 

Glasses,  wine,  378  dozen 415  77 

Lamps  and  chandel i ers,  1 ,051  dozen,  153,  and  135  pairs  lamps,  37  chandeliers .  4, 953  01 

Lamp  chimneys,  6,191  dozen * 2, 337  W 

Lamp  fixtures,  value 1, 93^  95 

Lamp-wioks  and  wicking,  12  gross,  10  pounds,  1  case 19  55 

Lanterns,  140  dozen,  1  street *. 1, 386  95 

Nappies,  211  dozen 204  01 

Sundry  assorted  crockery,  value 18,240  *^ 

Sundry  assorted  glassware,  value 2, 53i  56 

DRUGS,   MEDICINES,   AC. 

Acid,  12,829  pounds,  26  gallons,  2  carboys,  25  gross 1, 087  36 

Ammonia,  7,042  pounds,  11  cases '. 1,620  96 

Camphor,  1,244  iiouuds 368  89 

Castor  oil,  601  gallons,  500  dozen 965  49 

Chinese  medicines,  value 2, 912  95 

Cream  tartar,  1,439  pounds,  226  dozen 1,083  01 

Dental  materials,  value 854  29 

Epsom  salts,  10,988  pounds,  6  boxes 3^8  94 

Pills,  175  dozen,  140  gross 90CJ  48 

Sarsaparilla,  71  dozen,  10  pounds,  4  cases 553  77 

Seidlitz  powders,  150  dozen,  1  case 254  23 

Soda  ash,  80,199  pounds,  248  dozen,  20  drams,  20  jars,  4  barrels,  2  packages.  2, 486  63 

Sponge,  294  pounds,  1  dozen,  7  strings 635  13 

Surgical  instruments,  value 580  33 

Syringes,  96  dozen 710  53 

Sundry  assorted  drugs  and  medicines,  value 19,518  86 

DRY  GOODS. 

Cottons : 

Batistes,  3,685  yards 304  66 

Blankets,  3,050  pairs,  1,301  single,  2  cases 2,851  62 

Brilliants,  1,734  yards ^ 142  30 

Cambric,  4.723  yards,  64  pieces ...»,.... 621  54 

Canton  flannel,  714  yards ** 61  73 

Checks,  362  yards./ 32  99 

Corduroy,  2,435  yards 542  28 

Cotton,  bleached,  37,658  yards 2,275  31 

Cotton,  brown  and  colored,  30,832  yards ^. .  1,667  97 

.      Cotton  wadding,  10  dozen 15  41 

Coverlets,  4  dozen 70  00 

Damask,  3,835  yards,  31  pieces .' 569  16 

Denims,  46,675  yards 5,573  05 

Delaines,  2  pieces 18  40 

Domestics,  15,062  yards 826  47 

Drillings,  9,879 1,380  92 

Duck,  2,373  yards 401  39 

Ginghams,  4,278  yards 300  50 

Handkerchiefs,  2,115  dozen 2,012  65 

Jeans,  51  yards 6  72 

Lawn,  11,504  yards,  48  pieces 964  35 

Lenoes,  295  yards 28  54 

Marseilles  and  piqu^,  565  yards 96  56 

Moleskins,  13,909  yards 2,948^5 
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Cottons — Continued. 

Mosquito  net,  14,5.33  yards,  383  pieces $3,324  84 

Muslin,  20, 454  yards,  46  pieces 1,988  17 

Nainsook,  2,407  yards 300.64 

Nankin,  400  pieces 1H5  CO 

Prints,  33*-,801  yardh,  5  bales 27,691  88 

Qoilts  and  spreads,  222  dozen,  411  pieces 3, 434  32 

Quilting,  869  yards IIH  82 

Silesias,  18,669  yards .* 1,421  09 

Sheeting,  13,223  yards 2,280  52 

Shirting,  8,764  yards,  6  pieces 622  80 

Stripes,  3,366  yards 2:^6  72 

Tarletan,  65  yards,  8  pieces 45  35 

Ticking,  13,737  yards,  20  pieces 1,331  42 

Towels,  1,406 dozen 1,2()9  49 

Toweling,  1,272  yards 103  94 

Velvet,  cotton,  6,498  yards 2,001  71 

Sundry  assorted  cottons,  90,744  yards,  178  pieces 11, 238  87 

Linens : 

Cambric,  20  yards 8  72 

Damask,  2,076  yards 032  77 

Diaper,  1,362  yards,  2  pieces 241  26 

Drill,  21,645  vards,  2  pieces 1,852  04 

Duck,  2,021  yards 407  86 

Gingham,  231  yards : 57  75 

Handkerchiefs,  1,689  dozen 2,361  93 

Lawns,  2,731  yards,  198  pieces 811  71 

Linen,  bleached,  1,151  yards,  7  pieces 42i5  34 

Linen,  brown,  2,512  yards 319  82 

Napkins,  220  dozen,  62  pieces 604  03 

Sheeting,  1,861  yards 1,147  90 

Towels,  1,234  yards,  12  pieces 156  57 

Toweling,  695  yards,  2  pieces 1,086  94 

Tablecloths,  244  yards,  9  dozen 358  18 

Sundry  assorted  linen,  15,470  yards,  330  pieces,  2  dozen 3, 173  34 

Silks: 

Silk,  10.156  yards,  162  pieces 6,263  81 

Pongee,  20  yards,  73  pieces 211  90 

Handkerchiefs,  812  dozen,  715  pieces,  1  box 8, 282  30 

Plush  and  velvet,  2.651  yards,  2  pieces 1, 2<>8  91 

Satin,  7,028  yards,  17  pieces 4,779  12 

Woolens  : 

Alpaca,  5,923  vards 766  45 

Blankets,  6,101  pairs,  1,385  single 13,290  53 

Baize,  15  yards,  2  pieces 54  17 

Broadcloth,  2,960  yards 2,383  37 

Buckskins,  2,666  yards 3,394  95 

Bunting,  14  vards 14  00 

Cashmere^  4,^:^7  yards 1,880  21 

Crape,  3,855  yards,  5  pieces 742  01 

Damask,  818  vards 379  30 

Doeskins,  1,989  yards 2,294  06 

Flannel,  41,58:Ward8,  15  pieces 13,823  84 

Merino,  14,217  yards 5,591  42 

Mohair,  4  pieces 41  75 

Reps,  9:i9  yards,  22  pieces 1,17H  32. 

Serge,  5,073  yards,  13  pieces 1,608  80 

Table  covers,  106  yards,  16  dozen 623  42 

Wool,  dress  goods,  4,004  yards 1,453  29 

Sundry  assorted  woolen  goods,  20,916  yards,  7^  dozen 9, 705  17 

Mixtures,  worsted: 

Cloth,  3,644  yards 2,137  92 

Lastings,  32  yards,  1  piece .' 38  29 

Mixtures,  flax : 

Bnrlaps,  2:^,621  yards 1,738  15 

Hessians,  59,973  yards 3,28:^  15 

Mixtures,  wool  and  silk : 

Barege,  7,673  yards 1,161  32 

Grenadine,  4,129  yards 794  61 

Luster,  2,862  yards 471  97 

Poplin,  3,071  yards Bhgrt^€d^A^(D370  66 
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Mixtures,  wool  and  cotton  : 

Blankets,  1,009  single |4i4  30 

Cassimeres,  5,226  yards 4, 0£i  fitf 

Cassinet  and  satinet,  556  yards 201  50 

Cobourgs,  3,709  yards,  10  pieces 944  43 

Italian  cloth,  2,026  yards,  13  pieces 1, 3T3  91 

Tweed,  7,848  yards 4,673  73 

Thibet  cloth,  470  yards 144  16 

Union  cloth,  2,224  yards 1,035  77 

Waterproof  cloth,  3,401  yards 1,495  90 

Mixtures  of  cotton  and  linen  : 

CanvaH  lining,  2,171  yards 169  94 

Chambray,  844  yards 69  75 

Mixtures,  assorted,  12,300  yards,  14  pieces,  158  dozen  handkerchiefs.. .  5,529  01 

FANCY  GOODS  AND   MILLINERY. 

BeadH,  3  gross 25  00 

Berlin  wool,  637  pounds,5  bundles 834  22 

Bonnets,  11  dozen,  1  box 68  85 

Braids,  330  yards,  232  gross,  327  dozen,  295  pieces,  31  packages 975  52 

Buttons,  46  dozen,  4,587  gross,  248  great  gross,  24  M,  2  boxes a,  H19  8r> 

Collars,  sleeves,  cuffs,  307  dozen  collars,  56  dozen  cuffs,  46  dozen  collars 

and  cuffs 1,043  65 

Corsets,  206  dozen,  8  gross,  9  pairs 1, 748  78 

Crochet  cotton,  83  pouuds,  20  gross,  4  boxes 117  86 

Dusters,  10  dozen 165  15 

Edgings,  498  dozen,  81  pieces,  24,038  yards 2,876  11 

Fans,  94  dozen,  5  thousand  paper 508  42 

Fancy  feathers,  340  dozen,  178  plumes,  13  bunches 1, 022  22 

Flowers  and  wreaths,  769  bunches,  577  dozen,  3  boxes 917  87 

Fringes,  1,008  yards,  300  dozen,  81  pieces 1,898  10 

Girdles  and  belts,  49  dozen 177  67 

Gimp,  61  dozen.  111  yards,  5  pieces 122  rt8 

Gloves,  gauntlets.  48  dozen,  8  pairs 477  70 

Gloves,  cotton,  29  dozen 53  96 

Gloves,  kid,  277  dozen,  49  pairs 2, 709  78 

Gloves,  silk,  36  dozen,  3  pairs 128  39 

Gloves,  assorted,  105  dozen,  1  pair,  1  set  475  65 

Gold  leaf,  23  packs,  9  books,  4  boxes 215  90 

Hat  frames,  2  dozen 5  50 

Hoods,  7  dozen 42  52 

Hooks  and  eyes,  3  dozen,  88  gross 14  98 

Insertions,  2,258  yards,  363  dozen,  102  pieces 531  6i 

Ladies*  bags,  27  dozen 162  61 

Laces,  2,342  dozen,  523  pieces,  4,140  yards,  2  cases,  1  package 2, 831  1^ 

Mitts,  80  dozen,  3  pairs T 480  75 

Needles,  1,312  thousand,  72  dozen,  5  gross,  common,  450  sewing  machines..  666  78 

Parasols,  125  dozen 821  8c« 

Pins,  58  gross,  142  dozen,  167  boxes 242  14 

Pins,  hair,  2  gross,  21  dozen,  40  thousand 60  93 

Purses  and  portmonnaies,  1,034  dozen 1, 147  22 

Ribbons,  65  dozen,  6,704  pieces,  214  yards 7, 488  78 

Scarfs,  198  dozen 752  58 

Silk,  sewing,  291  pounds,  1,813  dozen,  150  yards,  27  boxes,  2  bundles 3, 172  W 

SuHpenders  and  braces",  260  dozen,  3  pairs 858  22 

Tape,  697  dozen 155  47 

Thread,  408  pounds,  1,339  gross,  62  dozen,  1  case,  cotton,  107  pounds  6  boxes, 

linen 5,065  01 

Trimmings,  3,250  yardu,  231  dozen,  77  pieces,  1  box AS7  M 

Toys,  value 4,914  IW 

Umbrellas,  alpaca,  &c.,  43  dozen 550  90 

Umbrellas,  cotton,  90  dozen 550  52 

Umbrellas,  silk,  128  dozen 1,209  93 

Veils  and  veil  stuffs,  1,216  yards,  50  pieces Cm  V9 

Sundry  fancy  goods  and  millinery,  value 17,088  11 

FI8H,    DRY  AND  SALT. 

Abalone,  851  pounds,  9  boxes 8H1  31 

Codfish,  300  pounds,  21  cases 64  50 
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Cuttlefish,  4,809  pounds,  12  boxes i|821  45 

Herrings,  26  kegs,  164  boxes,  24  dozen 6fi6  79 

Salmon,  1,113  barrels,  67  half  barrels,  33  tierces 7, 584  00 

Shrimps,  3,622  pounds,  9  boxes.  10  baskets 377  84 

Sundry  assorted  fish,  10,810  pounds,  183  boxes 2, 218  98 

FLOUR. 

Oat  meal,  96  ponnds,  10  dozen 3:^  69 

Rice  flour,  29,507  pounds,  65  packages , 978  :J5 

Wheat  flour,  14  barrels 51  25 

FRUITS,    FRESH 

Apples,  60  boxes 103  55 

Cocoanuts,  1,500 10  00 

Oranges,  50  boxes K5  43 

Sundry,  6  boxes 7  50 

FURNITURK  AND   UPHOLSTERY. 

Carpets,  4,218  yards,  81  pieces,  6  carpets,  23  sofa  carpets 8, 284  12 

Curtains  and  shades,  13  dozen,  266  pieces,  138  pairs 1, 212  29 

Cuiled  hair,  fift)3  pounds 407  50 

Excelsior,  215 6  45 

Foathors,  2^5  pounds « 239  00 

Floorcloths,  4,480  yards,  30  pieces,  1  box 2,369  51 

Hair  cloth,  420  yanls 321  22 

Looking  glasses,  276  dozen,  148  single,  2  boxes 1, 986  27 

Mats,  door,  42  dozen,  165  single,  1  bale 1, 119  52 

Matting,  779  rolls,  2,205  yards 4,201  65 

Molding,  2  cases , 44  86 

Paintings  and  engravings,  503,  and  3  boxes 2, 877  62 

Picture  frames,  36  dozen,  13  single,  2  cases 425  85 

Paper  hangings,  43  rolls,  103  yards 78  31 

Rugs,  900 2,229  03 

Springs,  12  gross 102  00 

Assorted  furniture,  value 17, 881  50 

GRAIN   AND   FEED. 

Hav,  157  bales  283  80 

Oats,  2,245  bushels • 1,410  76 

OROCRR1E8  AND  EROVIHIONS. 

Apples,  dried,  6  barrels 18  00 

Arrowroot.  10,293  pounds 268  15 

Asparagus,  4  dozen 13  60 

Beef,  salt,  18  barrels,  17  tierces 577  50 

Beans,  dry,  20,565  pounds,  30  packages 362  65 

Bread,  1  barrel 1  00 

Bntter,  53,050  pounds 6,a39  76 

Candles,  16,262  pounds,  r>43  boxes 3,356  19 

Caviar,  4  dozen 15  56 

Celery,  1  box 1  00 

Cheese,  5,443  pounds,  21  cases,  13  single 1, 293  08 

Chocolate,  3,023  pounds,  22  cases 707  08 

Cocoa,  1,318  pounds,  36  dozen 437  02 

Coffee,  ground,  &c.,  7,093  pounds,  10  castas 1,201  70 

C*oudensed  milk,  3,364  dozen,  50  cases 7,597  44 

("om,  canned,  8  dozen    13  (>0 

Crackers,  160  dozen  tins,  20  cases 5Hf<  18 

Cakes,  33H  pounds,  73  boxes 364  24 

Currants,  11,253  pounds,  3  boxes 9l»4  (>9 

Dates,  3, 548  pounds,  16  boxes 302  09 

Kkk»»  37,156,  33  dozen,  172  boxes 619  59 

K X  tracts  and  eMm*nces,  546  dozen,  39  pounds,  13  cases 1 ,  457  56 

Figs,  255  pounds,  8  dozen,  18  boxes 171  48 
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Fruits  and  berries,  canned  and  bottled: 

Pie  and  table  fruits  assorted,  275  dozen,  72  cases |M04  73 

Ham,  470  pounds 75  97 

Honov,  2  cases 3000 

Hops,  280  pounds 18  40 

Indigo  blue,  8,783  pounds,  8  boxes 94?>40 

Jams  and  jellies,  225  dozen,  14  boxes,  20  Jars 483  61 

Lard,  500  pounds 67  50 

Lobster,  2  dozen 5  10 

Macaroni,  359  pounds,  19  casks 68  00 

Nuts: 

Almonds,  859  pounds 177  9^ 

China  nuts,  4,037  pounds,  3  boxes 355  75 

Walnuts,  75  pounds 6  75 

Sundry  nuts,  1,213  pounds 121  61 

Olive  oil,  385  dozen,  89  cases,  2  gallons 1, 254  57 

Onions,  2,908  pounds 29  »S 

Orange  and  citron  peel,  1 ,726  pounds,  16  dozen 412  77 

Oysters,  dry,  1,741  pounds,  11  boxes .' 476  41 

Oysters,  canned,  31  dozen 60  75 

Oysters,  fresh,  GOO,  3  bags 35  Oil 

Pease,  canned,  171  dozen 149  40 

Pease,  dry  and  split,  7,919  i)ounds,  83  bags,  1  barrel 201  9^ 

Pearl  barley,  192  pounds,  12  dozen 47  04 

Pickles,  632  dozen,  34  packages 922  .")« 

Pork,  32  barrels 306  10 

Potatoes,  425,711  pounds 3,318  Hi 

Preserved  meats  and  game,  2<^  dozen,  713  pounds,  141  boxes,  320  tins 2, 301  47 

Prunes,  1,292  pounds,  8  cases,  40  tins,  80  bottles 419  Xi 

Raisins,  56  half  boxes,  68  quarter  boxes,  50  dozen,  1,:)82  pounds,  49  boxes 

and  packages 66?*  73 

Kice,  2,99S  pounds 77  89 

Sardines,  5,004  dozen  half  and  quarter  tins,  51  cases 6, 131  87 

Salt,  coarse,  157,025  pounds 425  57 

Salt,  fine,  68  dozen 64  47 

Sago,  7,686  pounds,  15  boxes... 353  G2 

Sauces,  506  dozen,  1,729  packages 3, 4:i2  19 

Soap,  common,  126,534  jiounds,  200  boxes,  5  jars 5, 864  5^ 

Soups,  17  dozen 65  92 

Spices : 

Allspice,  7  pounds 75 

Cinnamon,  40  dozen,  Pi2  pounds 145  69 

Cloves,  25  dozen,  120  pounds 94  1?? 

Ginger,  22  dozen,  354  pounds,  1  pase *  ?. 149  73 

Mace,  5  pounds 5  00 

Mustard,  472  dozen,  368  pounds,  2a  tins 604  02 

Nutmegs,  489  pounds 364  W 

Pepper,  black,  614  dozen,  540  pounds 776  09 

Pepper,  red  and  white,  2  dozen,  15  pounds,  1  case 16  40 

Sundry  spices,  28  dozen,  173  pounds,  1  sack 100  01 

Starch,  576  pounds,  33  packages 92  ^ 

Sugar,  7,058  pounds 231  70 

Suf!ar  of  lemon,  27  dozen,  13  cases 134  80 

Tapioca,  1,688  pounds,2  boxes Ue  47 

Tomatoes,  8  dozen 10  40 

Vermicelli,  2,258  pounds,  280  packages 995  36 

Vinegar,  4,627  gallons,  44  dozen,  4  half  casks,  2  boxes 945  45 

Sui\dry  Chinese  provisions,  value 13, 752  f& 

Sundry  assorted  groceries  and  provisions,  value 1, 507  •# 

GUNS,  GUN  MATERIiLL  AND  POWDER. 

Cartridges,  174  thousand 1,149  62 

Guns,  ^  rifles,  9  single  barreled,  2  carbines,  2  shot  guns,  1  musket,  1 

breech  loader,  82  unspecified 2,713  36 

Gun  caps,  3,006  thousand,  41  boxes 1,944  12 

Pistols,  410  revolvers,  &c 1,171  04 

Shot,  44, 197  pounds,  1,151  bags 3,385  11 

(lun  findings,  value 472  47 
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Powder: 

Blasting  powder,  2,805  pounds,  304  kegs,  10  half  kegs,  1  case $1, 673  05 

Giant  powder,  3,425  pounds 1,351  83 

(vnnpowder,  17,400  pounds,  369  cases,  46  half  kegs,  9  quarter  kegs 5,284  69 

HARDWARE,    AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,    AND  TOOLS. 

Adzes,  I  dozen 8  77 

Awls,  8  gross 6  57 

Axe.s,  9  dozen 91  61 

Bath  brick,  1,718  bricks,  6  boxes 32  35 

Bells,  8  large,  3  dozen  small 161  25 

Charcoal  irons,  37  dozen 181  71 

ChiselH  and  gouges,  50  dozen 74  97 

Chains : 

Dog  and  halter,  30  dozen,  700  feet 103  2:^ 

Log  and  ox,  264  chains 279  64 

Trace,  447  pairs 192  66 

(N>up]ings  and  bibbs,  6  dozen  bibbs 71  14 

Fencing  wire,  366,698  pounds,  25,860  yards 8, 454  H4 

Files  and  rasps,  1,046  dozen,  450  pounds 1, 264  22 

Fillers  and  oilers,  27  dozen » 20  07 

Fish  lines  and  nets,  490  dozen,  218  coils  lines,  72  single,  59  pounds,  92 

bales  and  packages  nets 1, 565  07 

Fry  pans,  124  dozen 293  72 

Galvanized  ironware: 

Basins,  233  dozen,  buckets,  886  dozen,  jugs,  1  dozen  tubs,  99  nests,  56 

dozen 3,290  02 

Gimlets,  3  dozen 7  31 

Glue,  5,351  pounds,  6  boxes,  3  barrels 1, 099  78 

Grindstones,  176  single,  5,639  pounds 288  49 

Hammers,  14  dozen 96  93 

Hatchets,  11  dozen 51  60 

Hoes,  3«7  dozen 1,179  79 

Hose,  18,300  leet,  6  pieces 3,400  91 

Horse  and  mule  shoes,  20  kegs 114  85 

Knives: 

Butcher,  491  dozen 497  29 

Carving,  2  dozen,  67  pairs 116  21 

Pocket,  1,272  dozen,  44  cards,  2  boxes 2,835  98 

Knives  and  forks,  523  dozen,  374  sets 1.216  92 

Sundry  knives,  427  dozen,  14  cards 1,200  82 

Lead  pipe,  10,036  pounds,  1  box , 640  46 

Lead,  pig,  200  pounds 10  00 

Lead,  sheet,  65,560  pounds 2,499  96 

Locks,  582  dozen 655  90 

Nails,  galvanized,  4,331pound8 213  62 

Nails,  horseshoe,  90  pounds 18  00 

Nails,  sundrv,  224  pounds,  6  thousand 27  19 

Nuts  and  bofts,  21,928  pounds  nuts 795  69 

Oilstones,  796  pounds,  3  dozen 2:54  78 

Pipes,  iron,  102,308  feet.  68  pieces 4,028  06 

Picks  and  mattocks,  31  dozen 215  03 

Planes  and  irons,  9  dozen  irons 11  14 

Plows,  6 224  :iS 

Plow  fixtures,  value 99  99 

Pots  and  kettles,  554  dozen 3,464  21 

Razors,  198  dozen,  9  cases m.  755  57 

Rivets,  iron,  35  kegs 222  62 

Rules,  8  dozen 64  63 

Sapolio,  48  dozen,  2  boxes 52  00 

Saws,  30  dozen 121  44 

Scissors  and  shears,  409  dozen,  243  cards,  2  boxes 1, 081  70 

Screws,  1,015  gross,  224  pounds 308  35 

Shovels,  10  dozen 76  84 

Spades,  63  dozen 303  64 

Spikes,  1,010  pounds,  16  kegs 104  76 

Steels,  21  dozen 69  61 

Stoves,  1 :^  00 
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Stove  polish,  9  gross 153  fO 

Tacks,  copper,  165  pounds , 42^ 

Tool  handles,  30  dozen 49  09 

Traps,  rat,  &c.,  344  dozen 462  01 

Twine,"  18,882  pounds,  110  dozen,   wrapping,  2,160    pounds,  10  bales,  30 

packets,  4  dozen  seine 4,815  08 

Vises,  5  dozen 245  60 

Washers,  7,714  pounds 307  73 

Wire : 

Brass,  1 ,732  pounds 177  01 

Copper,  406  pounds 76  58 

Iron,  26,905  pounds 937  16 

Wire  cloth,  and  netting,  1 ,837  feet,  ,1,337  yards,  4  sheets 776  41 

Wrapping  paper,  MA  baU^s,  5  roaum 805  93 

Wooden  ware : 

Baskets,  7  dozen,  64  packages 170  39 

Buckets  and  pails,  4  dozen 27  83 

Brooms,  9  dozen,  7  packages 20  80 

Brushes,  paint,  whitewash,  «S:.c. ,  60  dozen 165  64 

Corks,  515  thousand,  529  gross,  2  bales,  1  bag 1, 752  45 

Washboards,  15  dozen 26  25 

Sundry  assorted  hard>vare  and  tools,  value 13, 427  67 

IKON,    STKEL,   AC. 

Brass,  1  box H  59 

Copper : 

Bolts,  905  pounds , 143  40 

Pipe,  266  pounds 70  66 

.  Sheet,  394  sheets 1, 065  61 

Old  metal,  75  p<»unds 4  5^» 

Iron : 

Bar,  9,142  bars,  654  bundles ...  8,540  :B 

Galvanized,  111,908  pounds,  1,928  sheets,  359  bundles,  16  cases 8, 633  74 

Hoop,  112  bundles 117  30 

Old  iron,  16,215  pounds 121  61 

Sheet,  17,573  pounds,  252  sheets 86^  29 

Railroad  rails,  30,214  rai Is,  7,950  iron  sleepers 67, 887  2t» 

St-eel,  8,036  pounds,  7  bars,  5  boxes .*. 1, 188  56 

JEWELRY,   PLATE,   CLOCKS,   AC. 

Clocks,  775 2,  H»6  36 

Gold  pens,  5  dozen 159  43 

Plated  ware,  value 4, 48^*  44 

Silverware,  value 1, 473  tO 

Spectacles  and  eyeglasses,  129  dozen 615  19 

Watches,  46  gold,  451  silver,  395  metal  and  plated 10, 412  27 

Watch  materials,  «&c.,  yalue 1,35.3  20 

Sundry  assorted  jewelry,  value 15, 687  «Ki 

Sundry  cheap  jewelry,  value 5, 157  49 

LEATHER. 

Calfskins,  75  dozen I,rt06  41 

Chamois  leather,  50  dozen,  21  kips 284  73 

Goat  and  kid  skins,  8  dozen,  361  pounds 154  62 

Sheepskins,  8  dozen ■ 53  87 

Sole  leather,  1,727  pounds,  1  package :i67  47 

Sundry  leather,  value 50  44 

LUMBER. 

Sundry  lumber,  1,100  feet,  25  pieces,  20  logs 106  i^ 

MACHINERT. 

Babbitt  metal,  1164  pounds,  30  ingots 361  49 

Belting,  1, 185  feet,  1,800  yards,  20  rolls,  60  pounds,  7  pieces 1 ,  767  06 

Packing,  2,961  pounds 935  70 
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Rice  mills,  23  (ChiDeee) $123  00 

Sewing  machines,  4 100  25 

Steam  engines,  3 6,059  71 

Steam  clarifiera,  5 1,608  58 

Sugar  coolers 1,000  79 

Sundry  assortecl  machinery,  value 76,518  64 

MATCHES. 

Matches,  150  gross 88  16 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Accordeons,  8  dozen 285,00 

Brass  instruments,  4  comets,  15  pieces,  assorted 245  35 

Drums,  16,  and  2  nests - 161  67 

Fifes  and  flutes,  22 44  90 

Melodeons,  1,  and  1  case 64  58 

Music  boxes,  43 474  93 

Organs,  I  church,  5  parlor 1, 984  00 

Pianos,  32 7,750  02 

Sundry,  value 3,714  74 

NAVAL  STORES. 

Anchors,  98 1,025  27 

Boats,  4  170  00 

Bloclcs,  2 19  48 

Canvas,  436  yards 79  74 

Chain  cable,  16,810  pounds,  360  fathoms,  12  cables 2,124  &S 

Compasses,  2 15  00 

Cordage : 

Hemp  rope,  910  pounds 86  45 

Manila  rope,  32,346  pounds,  1  coil 3, 832  67 

Ratline,  106  pounds 10  07 

Wire  rope,  5,447  po^inds,  6,000  fathoms 1,614  16 

Assorted  cordage,  7,837  pounds,  15  dozen 898  17 

Needles,  sail,  2,700  M,  10  dozens 33  95 

Sheathing  felt,  3,750  sheets 2H1  25 

Tar,  111  barrels : 565  13 

Sundry  naval  stores,  value ' 1, 962  98 

OIL. 

Cocoauiit,  1,048  gallons 513  02 

(/ylinder  and  lubricating,  698  gallons /.  548  43 

Kerosene,  HO  gallons 23  10 

Palm,  3  barrels  and  casks 237  77 

Peanut,  China,  1216  boxes 5,225  97 

Sundry  oils,  1,189  gallons,  2  cases,  6  bottles iW9  12 

PAINTS  AND  PAINT  OIL. 

Benzole,  10  gallons 3  00 

Black  paint,  4,010  pounds,  1  cask 45ii  67 

Blue  paint,  538  pounds,  15  gallons 193  93 

Chalk,  1,130  pounds,  18  gross,  2  boxes 28  66 

Green  paint,  2,531  pounds 416  03 

Gum  shellac,  5^<3  pounds,  28  gallons 449  64 

Lamp  black,  3,636  pounds 296  83 

L<*ad,  red,  8,347  pounds 451  77 

L<»ad,  white,  220,794  pounds,  25  kegs 13,930  46 

Linseed  oil,  27,242  gallons,  25  cuses 16,5:J7  67 

Ocher,  yellow,  6,637  i«>unds 124  30 

Putty,  14, 952  pounds,  2  barrels 454  18 

Turpentine,  90  gallons 53  25 
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Umber,  1,886  pounds $206  Go 

Varnish,  1,662  gallonR,  4  cases 3, 331  &) 

Whiting,  4,014  pounds,  10  barrels 53  "mi 

Yellow  paint,  1,476  ponnds 2M  1*^J 

Zinc,  white,  90,167  pounds,  1  ca«e 6,356  37 

Sundry,  value 4,213  39 

PERFUMERY  AND  TOILET  ARTICLK8. 

Brushes : 

Clothes,  4  dozen 525^- 

Flesh,  2  dozen 25  4*i 

Hair,  80  dozen 453  iiT 

Nail,  11  dozen :«  :> 

Shaving,  12  dozen 29  44 

Tooth,  353  dozen 241  n 

Combs,  790  dozen,  299  gross 4, 25:3  64 

Hair  oil  and  pomade,  1,369  dozen,  13  packages 1, 414  95 

Essential  oils : 

Bergamot,  37  pounds 122  li 

Cloves,  8  pounds 2S  Oi' 

Citronella,  12  ponnds,  5  ounces 34  3l> 

Lemon,  29  pounds 106  21^ 

Peppermint,  12  pounds,  6  dozen 51  60 

Rose,  4  ounces 4  50 

Sundry  essential  oils,  39  pounds 87  70 

Powder,  flesh,  66  dozen 109  4i 

Soap,  556  dozen,  6,324  pounds,  102  boxes  and  packages 1, 177  42 

Sundry  assorted  perfumery,  &c.,  value 6, 016  l:{ 

SADDLERY,    CARRL\OES,   AND  MATERIALS. 

Axlegreaae,  208  dozen,  26  cases 191  40 

Baby  carriages,  110 914  4o 

Bridles,  (>3  dozen 596  57 

Bridle  bits,  95  dozen 324  3K 

Buckles,  116  gross , 154  2n 

Carriages,  37 6,021  75 

Carts,  2 : 260  IK 

Girths  and  cinchas,  66  dozen  cinchas,  149  dozen,  21  pairs  girths 827  73 

Harness,  1  set,  2  single 73  92 

Hfimess  dressing,  66  dozen 213  13 

Horse  brushes,  44  dozen • 147  9^ 

Horse  blankets  and  rugs,  600  pairs,  202  single,  10  dozen 678  17 

Horse  combs,  69  dozen 86  49 

Saddles : 

English,  &2  dozen 10,096  22 

Ladies^22 486  92 

Spurs,  127  dozen 387  25 

Stirrups,  3  dozen ^ 5  11 

Stirrup  leathers,  49  dozen 282  50 

Wagons,  10 2,092  CCJ 

Whips.  60  dozen 359  3:} 

Sundry  saddlery  and  materials,  value 3, 447  (^ 

8HOOK8  AND  CONTAINERS. 

Bags,  cloth,  1,136,8.36,  20  bales,  14  dozen 78,235  31 

Bags,  material,  20  M 720  f& 

Bags,  paper,  12  M,  1  case 62  76 

Barrels,  empty,  293 326  09 

Casks,  empty,  437 249  94 

Sundry  containers,  130  iron  tanks 2,207  44 

SPIRITS. 

Alcohol,  61  gallons s 56  98 

Bay  rum,  3  gallons 12  8t» 

Bitters  and  cordials,  18  cases,  4  dozen 2i:?  60 
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Brandy,  2  casen,  6  ^aIloii8,  6  bottles $41  25 

China  wines,  137  cases,  22  bottles,  1  jar 206  70 

Cologne,  6  cases,  333  dozen,  7  gallons 956  40 

Florida  water,  68  dozen 161  11 

Jamaica  ginger,  1  case 24  00 

Kennedy's  discovery,  &c.,  91  dozen 1, 176  70 

Lavender  water,  3  dozen 43  83 

Madeira,  1  keg,  3  gallons 14  00 

Pain-killer,  146  dozen 222  50 

Port  wine,  5  cases,  1  keg 31  25 

Sherry,  1  quarter  cask,  2  kegs,  3  gallons 8:^  05 

Toilet  vinegar,  3  dozen 21  92 

Verbena  water,  1  dozen 5  00 

Whisky,  15  gallons,  4  bottles 74  25 

STATIONERY  AND   BOOKS. 

AlbnniM,  48  dozen 611  01 

Books,  blank,  vahie 458  04 

Hooks,  printed,  2,570  volnmes,  4  sets,  11  boxes  and  packages 2, 035  27 

Cards,  playing,  188  dozen 106  92 

Envelopes,  53  M 134  34 

Ink,  printing,  431  pounds,  1  barrel 109  37 

Ink,  writing,  1 14  dozen,  19  gross,  4  boxes 504  86 

Newspapers  and  periodicals,  value 1, 119  05 

Paper,  printing,  609  reams 1, 182  13 

Paper,  writing,  148  relnis,  174  quires 286  68 

Pens,  quill  and  steel,  221  gross,  5  dozen ,. .  180  29 

Pencils,  lea<l,  17:J  gross,  66  dozen '. .  345  94 

Pencils,  slate,  27  M.. 14  98 

Sheet  and  book  music,  2  sheets,  38  books,  1  case 82  52 

Slates,  writing,  193  dozen 82  36 

Tags  and  labels,  10  M  labels,!  package  tags 89  83 

Tj'pes,  plates,  stamps,  &c.,  value 2,672  12 

Sundry  stationery,  value 3, 440  ID 

TEA. 

Tea,  5H,0:M  pounds,  964  packages 20,089  33 

TIN   AND  TINWARE. 

Tin,  ingots,  20  ingots,  19  rolls,  157  pounds 457  36 

Tin  plat«8, 816  boxes, 273  sheets, 300  pounds 5,539  20 

Solder,  892 pounds Ill  45 

Zinc,  266  sheets,  17,460  pounds,  6  casks 1,222  10 

Sundry  tinware,  value.. 3,138  54 

TOBACCO  AND  CIGARS. 

Cigars,  292  M,  4  boxes 4,620  69 

Snuff,  2  cases 3:^  60 

Tobacco,  1,969  pounds 318  10 

WINES. 

California  wines: 

Angelica,  5  cases,  1  keg 24  25 

Port,  17  cases 97  75 

White,  25  cases,  20  gallons,  1  case 134  40 

European  and  other  wines : 

Champagne,  186  cases 982  03 

Claret,  317  cases,  6  casks.  1  half  cask,  1  barrel,  2  kegs,  3  gallons 1 ,  766  79 

Rhine  wine,  209  cases 1,020  00 

Sundry,  46  cases,  1  keg 274  99 

SUNDRY  MERCHANDISE. 

Biid  seed,  2,581  pounds 104  20 

Bone  meal  fertilizer,  437, 172  pounds,  177  sacks 5, 562  51 

Boxes  and  cases,  value 6, 587  62 
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Candy,  5,962  ponnds,  27  gross,  122  boxes.  Id  dozen  jars,  6  tins $2, 274  15 

Curiosities,  value 761  5d 

Fireworks,  701  boxes  and  packages 2,626  49 

Firewood,  131  cords,  3,(500  bundles 607  00 

Fuse,  28,000  feet,  2  cases 240  75 

Guano,  123  tons 1.649  72 

Joss  stick  and  paper,  value 2(V4  09 

Lacquered  ware,  value 113  59 

Plants  and  seeds,  value 71  20 

Photographic  materials,  value ..•  1,090  40 

Pipes,  tobacco,  55(>  dozen,  88  gross,  1  box 1, 914  '29 

Pipe  stems,  62  dozen,  10  boxes 44  35 

Railroad  materials  and  stock,  value 40,470  24 

Scientific  instruments,  value 3,8iW  43 

Tomb  and  grave  stones,  31 1.4>^8  1*2 

Trunks,  '.iS  nests,  123  single 471  40 

Traveling  bags,  22  dozen 257  36 

Tartle  shell,  25  pounds 25  00 

Valises,  3 5  « 

Sundry  articles,  value 18, 624  fW 

SUNDRY   UNSPECIFIED   MERCHANDISK. 

Sundry,  value 13,0*52  37 

GOODS  FREE  BY  TREATY,         ^ 

ANIMALS  AND   BIRDS. 

Animak : 

132  horses  and  mares,  2  stallions,  267  mules,  15  bulls,  112  cows,  26  calves, 

12  sheep,  36  goats,  812  hogs  and  pigs,  3  dogs,  7  deer,  2  rabbits |78,.)0:{  42 

Birds  and  fowls : 

1,612  and  2  coops  fowls,  49  ducks,  53  geese,  4  turkeys,  20  pigeons,  1  par- 
rot, 24  birds 2,035  00 

BUILDING  MATERIAI.S. 

Asphaltum,  19  barrels 22e  IX' 

Blinds,  2,434  pairs,  11  sets,  260  blinds 4,549  74 

Bricks,  1,424,625 13,8:«  22 

Cement,  263  barrels 581  HO 

Doors,  3,:584  single,  107  pairs,  338 sash, 2  packages 7,390  59 

Fire  clay,  :36  barrels,  102  kegs 114  25 

Lime,  li, 474  barrels... 12,242  55 

Plaster  of  Paris,  468  barrels 1.094  80 

Sand,  22  sacks,  35  tons • 65  70 

Window  sashes,  4,687  pairs,  2,638  windows,  32  packages 10, 189  68 

Sundry  building  materials,  value 12,884  29 

CLOTHING,  HATS,  BOOTS,  AC. 

Boots,  men's  and  boys',  263  dozen,  1,378  pairs,  73  cases 16, 046  20 

Boots  and  gaiters,  women^s,  120  dozen,  1,813  pairs 4, 284  i)0 

Brogans,  22  dozen,  60  pairs 357  TA) 

Gaiters,  men's,  79  dozen,  252  pairs 1,709  40 

Shoes,  boys'  and  children's,  72  dozen,  2, 127  pairs 2, 826  :J5 

Shoes,  men's,  149  dozen,  1,470  pairs,  2  cases 7.269  I'* 

Shoes,  women's,  164  dozen,  3,153  pairs 10, 3w<  07 

Slippers,  men's,  148  dozeii^  748  pairs 2, 215  96 

Slippers,  women's,  96  dozen,  8,')8  pairs 2. 615  75 

Shoes  and  boots,  assorted,  697  dozen,  2,110  pairs,  86  cases 2:1. 476  64 

Shoe  brushes,  26  dozen ^ 71  OT* 

Shoe  findings,  value iiTO  43 

Clothing,  boys',  value 2i»7  ^7 

Clothing,  children's,  value 176  «*• 

Coats,  8  dozen 84  00 

Cravats  and  ties,  11  dozen 20  W 

Drawers,  272  dozen 1,533  .")1 

Ja«'.ket8,  2  dozen 41  iJO 

Jumpers,  455  dozen 2,75li  \^ 
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Ladies' underclothing,  158  dozen f  1,125  29 

Shawl8,2dozen 24  00 

Shirt«,  under,  742 dozen 2,670  43 

Shirts,  assorted,  1,577  dozen 11,604  69 

Skirts,  ladie8\  12  dozen 95  00 

Socks,  1,526  dozen,  76  pairs. 1,360  09 

Stockings,  902  dozen,  116  pairs 1,373  50 

Suits,  11  dozen 391  92 

Trowsers  and  pants,  642  dozen,  30  pairs 4, 073  62 

Vests,  6  dozen 91  70 

DRY  GOODS. 

CottoRs : 

Blankets,  18  pairs.  15  single .   131  00 

Cambric,  26,716  yards 1,519  12 

Canton  flannel,  8,.558  yards,  1  piece 975  09 

Checks,  713  yards 80  02 

Cotton,  bleached,  167,387  yards 14,786  84 

Cotton. brown  and  colored, 218,073  yards 14,043  89 

Cotton  wadding,  :V>0  pounds,  80  dozen 86  75 

Denims,  164,700  yards 26,661  71 

Drilling,  33,875  yards,  13  pieces,  2  bales 2, 952  67 

Duck,  19,999  yards,  2  pieces 3,005  33 

Ginghams,  2,117  yards 264  29 

Handkerchiefs,  402  dozens 245  06 

Jeans,  2,521  yards 342  63 

Lawn,  13,237  yards 1,041  11 

Marseilles  and  pique,  17,258  yards 1, 286  84 

Moleskin,  1  piece 10  00 

Mosquito  net,  308  yards,  20  pieces,  3  dozen 86  48 

Muslin,  28,351  yards,  4  pieces 2,  .597  76 

Prints,  651,198  yards 41,455  31 

<^uilts  and  spreads,  15  dozen 240  70 

Silosias,  4,162  yards 427  80 

Sheeting,  35,075  yards,  I  piece 2,579  20 

Shirtings,  6,749  yards 531  40 

Stripes,  6,046  yards 708  39 

Sundry  assorted  cottons,  31,428  yards,  130  pieces,  2  dozen 3, 884  32 

Tarletan,  33  vanls 7  47 

Ticking,  52,619  yards 6,091  00 

Towels,  36  dozen 4  68  85 

Toweling,  80  yanls 9  20 

Velvet,  cotton,  120  yards 54  12 

Woolens : 

Blankets,  .^87  pairs,  24  single,  1  box 5, 395  00 

Bunting,  43  yards 11  83 

Cashmere,  157  yards 33  42 

Flannel,  10,7:38  yards,  1  piece 3,191  11 

Mohair,  358  yards 62  20 

Sundry  woolens,  433  yards,  1  bale 575  37 

Mixtures:" 

(^amletfl,  9  yards 9  00 

Cassimeres,  643  yartls,  11  pieces 1,497  15 

Chambray,  103  yards 19  40 

Tweed,  260  yanls,  7  pieces 755  00 

Waterproof  cloth,  30  yards 21  75 

Sundry  assorted  mixtures,  789  yards 296  76 

FANCY  OOOD8  AND  MILLINERY. 

Crochet  cotton,  eight  pounds 4  80 

Gloven,  cotton,  usHorted,  13  dozen 60  85 

Needles,  5  thousand,  common,  31,580,  sewing  machine 464  10 

Fins,  26  gross,  6  dozen,  10  packages 92  90 

Tape,  20  dozen 7  74 

Thread,  832  dozen  spool,  4  poun<ls,  I  box 502  16 

Toys,  value 235  58 

Sundry  goods,  value 1,596  19 
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FISH,  DRY  AND   SALT. 

Abalones,  3,598  pouDds $333  85 

Codfish,  27,710  pounds,  23  caaes 1.816  Oh 

Cuttle-fiBh,  7,756  pounds 562  45 

Herrings,  71  dozen,  93  packages 266  6* 

Mackerel,  159  kits,  'S6  half-barrels,  2  barrels,  74  cases 8:i9  71 

Salinon,2,024  barrels,  2,087  half- barrels 25,690  Si 

Salmon,  kits.  &c.,  571  kits,  9ca8e8 1, 122  45 

Salmon,  smoked,  1,213  pounds 92  11 

Shrimps,  62,188  pounds,  8  packages 6, 595  1*> 

Sundry  assorted  fish,  270,445  pounds,  168  barrels  and  packages 13, 871)  49 

FLOUR. 

Buckwheat,  900  pounds :M  99 

Cornmeal,  40,647  pounds,  13  bags 941  67 

Graham  flour,  10,445  pounds,  158  quarter  sacks,  2  cases 510  .V» 

Oatmeal,  38,071  ponnds,  8  barrels,  5  cases 1, 7t52  97 

Rye  meal  and  flour,  4,550  pounds,  172  quarter  sacks 365  36 

Rice  flour,  25  pounds 3  13 

Wheat  flour,  67,633  quarter  sacks,  3,200  half  sacks,  1.54  barrels 91 .  H66  79 

FRUITS,  FRRSII. 

Apples,  3,030  boxes 4,094  10 

Cranberries,  12  barrels,  1  half-barrel 19:1  50 

Grapes,  32  boxes 41  10 

Peaches,  8  boxes ft  Of 

Pears,  172  boxes 267  25 

Plums,  20  boxes 15  0# 

Sundry  fruits,  23  boxes 43  25 

FURNITURE  AND  UPHOLSTERY. 

Carpets,  135  yards,l  roll,  3  carpets 307  48 

Curtains  and  shades,  26  dozen,  417  yards 327  50 

Excelsior,  7  bales 44  05 

Floorcloths,  30  pieces 11>*  0r> 

Mats,  door,  1  dozen,  2  packages 24  72 

Molding,  15,318  feet,  49  pieces,  112  bundles,  3  cases 1,661  00 

Picture  frames,  108  dozen,  1 36  single,  1  case 887  10 

Paper  hangings,  15,040  rolls 3,900  29 

Rugs,  19 302  5:1 

Springs,  9  grons - 45  75 

Assorted  furniture,  value 24.49H  17 

DRAIN   AND  FEED. 

Barley,  1,959,559  pounds,  772  sacks 22,999  56 

Barley,  meal,  860,520  pounds,  161  sacks 10,548  91 

Bran,' 2,883,326  pounds,  838  sacks 21,052  29 

Corn,  7:«,531  pounds,  135  sacks 10.123  88 

Hay,  15,186  bales 24,277  37 

Middlings,  74,917  pounds,  55  sacks , 894  71 

Oats,  1,389,464  pounds,  459  sacks 22,048  38 

Wheat,  288,496  pounds,  47  sacks 4,293  19 

Sundry  feed, 65,425  pounds,  190  sacks l.OKi  29 

«       GROCERIES    AND  PROVISIONS. 

Apples,  dried,  29,588  pounds,  6  boxes 2, 957  56 

Asparagus,  90  dozen,  9  cases 280  00 

*Avena,  2,010  pounds,  1  bag IhO  U 

Bacon,  50,118  pounds,  1  case 6,903  14 

Beef,  salt,  781  barrels,  101  half-barrels,  45  kegs * 8,424  25 

Beef,  smoked,  2,588  pounds 293  53 

Beans,  canned,  312  dozen,  9  cases 538  79 

Beans,  dry,  68,153  pounds,  90  sacks 1,319  43 

Beets,  2  dozen 3  50 

Bread,  261,168  pounds,  158  cases 10,547  13 
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Butter,  103,600  pounds,  12  kegs  and  packages $29,526  17 

Candles,  33,459  pounds,  194  boxes 4,022  70 

Caviar,  3  dozen 11  50 

Celery,  1  package 1  50 

Cheese,  30,602  ponnds,  8  packages 4,;}54  02 

Clams,  185  dozen 372  65 

Corn,  canned,  713  dozen,  10  cases 1, 266  27 

Com-starcb,  6,100  pounds,  20  packages 527  65 

Crackers,  5,224  tins,  226,168  pounds,  334  boxes 18,025  85 

Cakes,  574  tins,  10,308  pounds,  108  cases 2,035  47 

Cracked  wheat,  24,129  pounds,  2  bales 673  32 

Currants,  589  pounds,  4  dozen,  1  box 68  09 

Kggs,  8,0;i(i  dozen,  17  boxes : 2,810  40 

Farina,  50  pounds,  1  box 8  50 

Figs,  897  pounds 77  76 

Fruits  and  berries,  canned  and  bottled : 

Apricots,  197  dozen,  9  cases 567  65 

AppleH,  14  dozen '.^  90 

Cherries,  116  dozen,  1  case 326  60 

Grapes,  100  dozen,  7  cases 292  70 

Peaches,  622  dozen,  41  cases 2,013  60 

Pears,  404  dozen,  19  cases 1,210  25 

Plums,  244  dozen,  3  cases 608  20 

Pie  and  table  fruits,  jwjsorted,  1,742  dozen,  122  cases 4, 875  10 

Garlic,  14,843  ponnds,  7  bags [iSG  70 

Hams,  127,044  pound8,*l  barrel,  1  crate 17, 552  78 

Hominy,  1,600  pounds 63  76 

Honey,  142  dozen,  48  cases 642  77 

Hops,  4, 101  pounds,  3  packages 661  85 

Horse  radish,  17  dozen,  3  boxes 34  15 

Jams  and  jellies,  1,116  dozen,  34  cases 3,254  85 

Lard,  159,285  ponnds,  25  half-barrels,  8  cases,  6  tins 20,504  14 

Lobsters,  2,528  dozen,  17  cases ; 4,932  45 

Maccaroni,  '.?64  boxes 414  13 

Xnts: 

Almonds,  2,412  pounds 395  89 

Walnuts,  1,35;^  pounds,  2  sacks 148  79 

Sundry  nuts,  2,011  pounds,  1  barrel,  1  box 203  80 

Olive-oil,  24  dozen,  52  cases 296  17 

Onions,  189,927  pounds,  97  packages 2,958  46 

Oysters,  canned,  4,040  dozen,  51  cases 7, 152  85 

Oysters,  fresh,  6,900,  6  sacks 228  25 

Pease,  canned,  664  dozen,  15  cases 1, 296  85 

Pease,  dry  and  split,  13,739  pounds,  9  boxes 519  30 

Peaches,  dried,  1,597  ponnds '.125  69 

Pears,  dried,  24H  ponnds 38  87 

Plyms,  dried,  93:?  pounds 196  69 

Pearl  barley,  1,875  pounds 84  49 

Pickles,  567  dozen,  213  kegs  and  packages 2, 161  60 

Pork,  419  barrels,  955  half-barrels,  258  kegs 15,250  17 

Potatoes,  1,758,935  pounds,  :559  sacks 20,594  31 

Preserved  meats  and  game:  :)8,150  pounds  sausage,  2,875  dozen,  742  cases 

assorted  meats 17,824  10 

Prunes,  5,104  pounds,  6  boxes 563  85 

Raisins,  234  half- boxes,  1,228  quarter-boxes,  277  eighth-boxes,  384  pounds, 

547  boxes  and  packages 2,537  36 

Salmon,  canned,  7,546  dozen,  101  cases 10.559  79 

Salt: 

Coarse,  100,085  pounds,  142  sacks 407  85 

Dairy,  7,567  pounds,  680  packages  301  05 

Fine,  8,069  pounds,  79  packages 444  53 

Salarstiis,  112  pounds,  12  dnzen 17  32 

Sauces,  154  dozen,  126  packages 732  89 

Soap,  common,  75,682  pounds,  149  boxes,  75  pails 4, 508  00 

Soups,  124  dozen 347  57 

Spices: 

Currie  powder,  8  dozen 19  33 

Ginger,  8  dozen,  25  pounds 19  55 

Mustard,  93  dozen,  118  pounds,  3  cases 211  34 

Pepper,  black,  228  dozen,  180  pounds,  10  oases 304  13 
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Apices — Contiuued. 

Pepper,  red,  &c.,  2  cases |10  06 

Sage,  32  dozen,  5  cases 84  ^ 

Sundry  spices,  2*2  dozen,  2  cases,  7  tins c«  40 

Starch,  10,138  pounds 735  01 

Succotash,  70  dozen 123  60 

Sugar,  cube  and  refined ,  246,036  pounds,  25  barrels,  1  half-barrel,  50  boxes . .  22,  &49  7^ 

Sugar  of  lemon,  20  dozen,  18  cases 1*29  70 

Sirup,  1,480  gallons,  20  coses,  1  keg 1, 137  4ri 

Tomatoes,  446  dozen,  17  cases 654  ar! 

Tongues,  dry  and  pickled,  51  barrels,  kegs, and  packages,  11  dosen.... ....  37^5  20 

Vermicelli,  i:J3  boxes  and  packages 158  69 

Vinegar,  5,218  gallons,  4  barrels,  1  half-barrel 1, 390  29 

Yeast  and  baking  powder,  889  dozen,  197  gross,  19 L  oases 8, 305  Zi 

Sundry  Chinese  provisions,  value 11,315  Ul 

Sundry  assorted  groceries  and  provisions,  value 5, 148  30 

OUN8  AND  MATERIALS. 

Guns,  41  rifles,  26  muskets,  6  shot-guns,  4  carbines,  2  oannon,  15  unspeci- 

tied 1,597  55 

Gun  tindings,  value 313  81 

Pistols,  159  revolvers 934  55 

HAHDWAKK,  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLBMBNT8,  AND  TOOLS. 

Adzes,  1  dozen ISfti 

Augers  and  h\ ttH,  17  dozen  augers,  132  dozen,  8  sets  bitts 663  50 

Awls,  5  gross 32  52 

Axes,  155  dozen 1, 875  09 

Bells,  16  large,  8  dozen  small 401  47 

Butts  and  hinges,  2,900  dozen,  213  pairs,  4  cases,  11  bandies 4, 404  €5 

Charcoal  irons,  173  dozen l,03il  45 

Chisels  and  gouges,  130  dozen,  28  sets 925  09 

Chains: 

Dog  and  halter,  1  dozen I  50 

Trace,  350  pairs 158  50 

Couplings  and  bibbs,  40  dozen,  1  case  bibbs,  *^  dozen,  4  sets  couplings 731 1* 

Cultivators  and  horse-hoes,  24 190  10 

Fencing  wire,  13,757  poundis,  12  bundles 1,147  tS 

Files  and  rasps,  841  dozen 1,910  'M 

Fillers  and  oilers,  82  dozen 22."»  65 

I'^sh-linos  and  nets,  18  dozen,  100  yards  lines,  2  nets IHI  y.'» 

Fry -pans,  4  dozen 12  00 

Furnaces,2  dozen 60  OO 

Gimlets,  3:^  dozen 15  rt> 

Hammers,  164  dozen 957^07 

Hatchets,  285  dozen 1,436  iW 

Hoes,  659  dozen 3,866  55 

Horse  and  mule  shoes,  762  kegs 3,589  i^ 

Hose  pipes  and  sprinklers,  15  dozen  pipes,  3  dozen  sprinklexB Sio  i^i 

Knives: 

Butcher,  69  dozen 156  09 

Carving,  142  pairs 340  91 

Pocket,  13  dozen l(fe  U 

Knives  and  forks,  298  dozen 695*  44 

Knives,  assorted,  130  dozen,  1  case 160  5it 

Locks,  1,750  dozen,  20  sets v.  7.762  56 

Mallets,  37  dozen , , 110  22 

Nails: 

Boat,  2,307  pounds,  5  cases 373  9"^ 

Cut,H,077  kegs,  200  pounds ^. 26,397  10 

Copper  and  composition,  500  pounds 102  00 

Finishing,  20  kegs,  2,850  pounds 400  :« 

Galvanized,  296  kegs 1,498  25 

Horse-shoe,  82  boxes,  3,380  pounds 1,043  01 

Wrought,  27  kegs,  545  pounds , 144  01 

Sundry,  5,655  pounds,  6  boxes  and  packages,  12  gross 1, 427  2:1 

Nuts  and  bolts,  148,091  bolts,  13,063  pounds  nuts 4,152  04 

Ox  bows, 97  dozen..., 565  95 
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Ox  yokes.  43 $308  51 

Picks  uid  niattooks,  149  dozen 1,670  07 

Pipes,  iron,  8,584  feet,  1,525  pounds,  1.841  lensths,  14  pipes,  4  bundles 6, 553  64 

Planes  and  irons,  78  dozen,  17  pain  planes,  6  irons 667  85 

PIows,699 12,981  62 

Plow  lIztnTes,  value 1,500  61 

Pots  and  kettles,  lO'dozen 238  95 

Pnmps,8 159  14 

Razors,  1  dozen 7  75 

R]vets,iron,3,000 poands,48  M, 234  packages,  1  keg :....  470  *M 

Rivets,  copper,  819  pounds 275  39 

Rules,  64  dozen 197  78 

Sapolio,  48  dozen 39  91 

Saws,  206  dozen,  49  cross-cut,  78  circular  and  assorted 2,366  69 

Safes,  18 3,470  50 

Scales,  platform,  56 1,898  45 

Scales,  small,  65 294  19 

Scissors  and  shears,  271  dozen 860  31 

Screws,  9,578  gross,  2  dozen 2,523  24 

Sorew-drivers,  57  dozen 167  72 

Shovels,  146  dozen,  3  cases 4,235  06 

Spades,  69  dozen,  7  boxes 672  19 

Spikes,  26,200  pounds,  10  kegs 1,436  95 

Steels,  6 5  50 

Stoves  and  ranges,  557 8,807  18 

Stove  furniture,  value 939  08 

Squares,  12  dozen 174  51 

Tacks,  iron  and  tinned,  1,892  dozen,  24  gross,  971  pounds 1 ,214  82 

Tacks,  copper,  283  pounds 94  44 

Tool  handJe8,2,100  dozen,  24  pairs 2,684  49 

Traps,  rat,  50  dozen 236  48 

Twine,  wrapping  and  seine,  905  pounds,  11  dozen,  5  packages  wrapping,  871 

pounds  seine 506  86 

Vises,  1  dozen 144  20 

Washers,  1,270  pounds,  500  pieces 101  82 

Wire: 

Brass,  46  pounds 15  'M) 

Copper,  161  pounds 60  62 

Iron,  3,957  pounds,  6  bundles :J63  99 

Wire  cloth  and  netting,  6,854  feet,  267  yards,  2  rolls,  1  package 1, 406  82 

Wrapping  paper,  2,239  reams,  459  pounds,  108  bales 2, 548  57 

Wrenches,  67  doxen 350  71 

Wooden  ware : 

Baskets,  18  dozen,  199  nests 610  28 

Buckets  and  pails,  50  dozen.  419  nests 864  77 

Brooms,  1,343  dozen 3,566  74 

•Brushes,  paint,  whitewash,  &c.,  545  dozen 2,654  55 

Tubs,  13  dozen,  6  nests 59  23 

Washboards,  86  dozen 120  05 

Sundry  hardware,  value 54,646  01 

IRON  AND  STEEL,  AC. 

Brass,5  sheets 42  88 

Copper: 

Bar,  44  bars,  1,818  pounds 946  80 

Bolts,  19  pounds 6  48 

Pipe,  449  tubes 3,156  40 

Sheet,  42  sheets,  193  pounds 1,343  52 

Iron: 

Bar,  2,267  bars,  535  bundles,  7.529  pounds 6,437  50 

Hoop,  12  bundles,  1,009  pounds 120  36 

Galvanized,  42  sheets,  5,498  pounds 578  96 

Sheet,  575  sheets,  33,225  pounds 3,204  53 

Old  iron,  36  tons 1,577  75 

Plate  iron,  33  plates 1,202  00 

Railroad  raiUi,  6 23  76 

Steel,  170  bars,  7,006  pounds,  8  bundles,  3  sheets 1,650  91 

4277 ^73 
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LEATHER. 

Buckskins,  6  pieces,  6  pounds |&  63 

Calfskins,  87  dozen,  1  roll l,4«4  90 

Chamois  leather,  4  dozen,  2  kips 43  75 

Goat  and  kid  skins.  22  dozen 473  34 

Harness  leather,  8.380  pounds,  6  rolls ' 3, 315  99 

Patent  leather,  1,270  feet,  2  pieces 206  03 

Sheep  skins,  433  dozen,  2  bales 1, 667  75 

Sole  leather,  37,326  pounds,  18  sides Jl,79efi> 

Sundry  leather,  value 20,836  ifc* 

LUMBER. 

Battens,  64,728  feet 872  d3 

Cedar  lumber,  58,222  feet 3,400  95 

Clapboaids,  9,300  feet 175  52 

Flooring,  pine,  41,057  feet 615  00 

Flooring,  redwood,  156,895  feet 2,728  94 

Knees,  boat,  53 87  00 

Laths,  357,200 382  2D 

N.  W.  lumber,  dressed,  1,813,'367 23,116  65 

N.  W.  lumber,  rough,  12,046,113  feet 99.284  71 

N.  W.  lumber,  assorted,  464,414  feet ,%067  02 

Pickets,  101,795  feet 1,123  00 

Pine,  eastern,  19,214  feet 1,168  15 

Plank: 

Ash,  8,480  feet 561  20 

Oak,  9,564  feet 665  47 

Hickory  and  walnut,  6,085  feet 677  35 

Posts,  78,707 9,866  61 

Redwood,  dressed,  1,436,250  feet 24,256  82 

Redwood,  rough,  819,478  feet 11,092  50 

Redwood,  scantling,  69,342  feet 960  07 

Redwood,  assorted,  101,661  feet 2,034  87 

RaUroad  tie8,21,249 4,119  11 

Shingles,  14,956  thousand 35,564  86 

Siding,  2:«,368  feet 397  26 

Spars  and  piles,  85 229  06 

Sundry  lumber,  285,299  feet,  3  blocks,  3  logs,  20  poles,  1  package 6, 985  34 

MACHINERY. 

Babbitt  metal,  400  pounds 86  00 

Belting,  2,842  feet,  18  pounds 880  80 

Boiler  tubes,  993 3,809  87 

Centrifugals,  18 14,485  00 

Fanning  mills,  1 35  00 

Moulding  sand,  79  tons 172  87 

Packing,  2,578  pounds,  100  feet 1,656  56 

Sewing  machines,  738 18,467  12 

Steam  engines,  9 9,585  86 

Steam  pumps,  37 12,069  25 

Sundry  machinery,  value .- 70.089  16 

ICATCHE8. 

Matches,  32,487  gross 13,589  76 

NAVAL  STORES. 

Boats,  8 710  75 

Blocks,  309,4  dozen 061  70 

Canvas,  25,477  yards 6,«»  30 

Cordage : 

H«>useline,  66  pounds 9  24 

Manila  rope,  160,326  pounds,  1  coU 17,106  27 

Marline,  2,841  pounds 304  64 

Ratline;  552  pounds 71  76 
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Cordage— Con  tinned. 

Signal  halyards,  4  dozen $211  73 

Spun  vam,  622  pounds 55  98 

Wire  rope,  635  pounds,  300  feet 168  29 

Assorted  cordage,  70,735  pounds,  4  coils 7, 194  29 

Oakum,  56  bales 334  35 

Oars,  1,517 2,170  13 

Pitch,  66  barrels 204  75 

Rosin.  208  barrels 1,064  80 

Sheathing  metal,  13.866  pounds 882  43 

Sheathing  nails,  14  kegs 244  00 

Sails,  13 : 1,488  59 

Tar,  162  barrels 795  25 

Twine,  sail,  637  pounds 198  87 

Sundry  naval  stores^  value 897  32 

OIL. 

Cylinder  and  lubricating,  6,040  gallons,  3  cases 3, 752  79 

Gasoline,  6,699  gallons 1,970  00 

Kerosene,  135,515  gallons 25,565  46 

Lard  oil,  7,912  gallons,  15  barrels,  20  cases 7, 142  27 

Naphtha,  6,150  gallons 1,087  10 

Sperm,  22,:«jr  gallons 13,471  40 

Whale,  2,834  gallons 779  35 

Sundry,  500  gallons,  9  gross,  15  cases 496  87 

PAINT  STUFF. 

Turpentine,  3,580  gallons 1,734  60 

PSRFUMBRY,   80AP,  AC. 

Brushes,  clothes,  4  dozen 16  50 

Brushes,  nail,  6  dozen 20  76 

Brushes,  shaving,  24  dozen 33  16 

SADDLERY,  CARTS,   AND  MATERIALS. 

Axles,  258  sets,  76  axles,  17,557  pounds 3,284  27 

Bridles,  28  dozen 426  97 

Bridle  bits,  70  dozen 441  53 

Bridle  heads  and  reins,  40  dozen 490  00 

Buckles,  79  dozen,  122  gross 534  39 

Carts,  22  hand,  24  mule,  2  ox,  5  carts 2,709  00 

Enameled  drill,  4  bolts 40  60 

Enameled  duck ,  37  bolts 242  30 

Oirths  and  cinchas,  55  dozen  girths 178  95 

Harness.  69  sets,  31  single,  9  packages 4,376  93 

Horse  blankets  and  rugs,  16 37  38 

Horse  brushes,  31  dozen 203  6G 

Horse  combs,  39  dozen 68  47 

Saddles: 

Ladies',  4 70  50 

Mexican  and  American,  56 892  20 

Saddletrees,  46  dozen 907  40 

Springs,  carriage,  155  sets,  74  springs,  2,191  pounds 1, 191  74 

Spurs,  38  dozen,  17  pairs 238  33 

Stirrups,  92  dozen  wood,  3  dozen  asBoriied 215  07 

Wagons,  19 2.943  00 

Wheelbarrows,  307  dozen 1,532  35 

Whips,  198  dozen  assorted,  2i5  dozen  raw  hides 1,976  81 

Sundry  saddlery  and  materials,  value 14,012  96 

8HOOKS  AND  CONTAINERS. 

Bags,  cloth,  100  pieces,  3  cases 233  25 

Bags,  paper,  255  thousand 633  99 

Barrels,  heads,  453 276  63 
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Shooks : 

Barrel,  7,164  sets |4,0ll  HI 

Box,  1,517  seta,  89  packages 719  75 

Keg,  5,263  sets 1.315  75 

8nndr>  containers,  value 1,389  80 

8TA.TIONSRY   ANJ>  BOOKS. 

Albania,  11  dozen 104  W 

Books,  blank,  value 5,271  Oi 

Books,  printed,  5,629  volumes,  23  cases  and  packages 6, 37S  U 

Bookbinders'  materials,  value 332  25 

Cardboard,  16  dozen,  3,051  sheets 292  i^ 

Cards,  blank,  30  thousand,  34  doz 108  49 

Cards,  playing,  325  dozen 753  40 

Envelopes,  997  thousand,  18  dozen,  18  cases 1,995  13 

Ink,  printing,  303  pounds 116  4:? 

Ink,  writing,  249  dozen,  58  gross,  2  gallons,  2  quarts 717  60 

Mucilage,  198  dozen 225  10 

Newspapers  and  periodicals,  value 7,051  6) 

Paper,  printing,  1,110  reams 3,541  47 

Paper,  writing,  2,092  reams 4,361  23 

Pens,  gold,  quill,  and  steel,  6  dozen  gold,  660  gross,  37  dozen  steel,  12  boxes 

quill 628  35 

Pencils,  lead,  171  gross,  27  dozen 481  56 

Pencils,  slate,  25  boxes 6  70 

Sheet  and  book  music,  273  sheets,  133  books,  3  lots 272  97 

Slates,  writing,  19  dozen,  27  cases 138  94 

Tags  and  labels,  20  dozen,  3,000  label,  191  thousand  tags 262  99 

Types,  plates,  cuts,  &o.,  value 5  50 

Sundry  assorted,  value 6, 663  21 

TOBACCO  AND  C10AR8. 

Cigars,  2,522  M,  lease 28,290  78 

Snuff,  96  pounds,  2  dozen 46  00 

Tobacco,  128,562  pounds,  68  gross,  1  package 4M).fl7  10 

SUNDRY   MBRCHANDISK. 

Birdseed,  2,444  pounds 144  03 

Boxes  and  cases,  value 4.717  31 

Clocks,  wood,  717 2,360  59 

Charcoal,  123  sacks ^ 78  90 

Coal,  hard,  1,195  tons tJ,506  65 

Coke,  65  sacks 35  07 

Curiosities,  value 2  50 

Firewood,  100  cords .1,019  13 

Matchwood,  48  barrels '    277  00 

Plants  and  seeds,  value 954  98 

Pliotographic  material,  value 7eS  54 

Pipes,  tobacco,  202  gross,  103  dozen 2,015  95 

Pipe  stems,  19  dozen 2837 

Railroad  stock  and  material,  value 4,9lO  72 

Scientific  instruments,  value 769  74 

Tanning  material,  87  sacks  bark 67  49 

Trunks,  221  nests,  89  single ; 1,245  9:1 

Traveling  bags,  161  dozen,  71  single 1,200  06 

Valises,  19  dozen 400  66 

Wicks  and  wicking,  813  gross,  670  pounds 442  01 

Sundry'  articles,  value 6,408  16 

ENTERED  IN  BOND. 

ALB,   PORTER,   BRKR. 

Ale,  European,  1,925  dozen  quarts,  2.860  dozen  pints,  8  hogsheads 7^350^3 

Ale,  ginger,  200  dozen 202  92 

Beer,  L,  6,425  dozen  quarts,  6,495  dozen  pints,  15  kegs 20,712  79 

Porter,  355  dozen  quarts,  1,370  dozen  pints 2,297  91 
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CLOTHING,    HATS,    BOOTS. 

Boots  and  aboeB|  aesorted,  60  pairs,  and  lot 1^6  00 

Coats,  20  dozen i '. 676  06 

Jackets,  5  dozen 157  06 

Shirts,  under,  75  dozen liW  84 

Shirts,  assorted,  67  dozen 467  36 

Socks,  15  dozen 37  44 

Stockings,  18  dozen 67  84 

Snits,  14  dozen 1,506  96 

Trousers  and  pants,  34  dozen,  358  pairs 1, 701  04 

Snndry  clothing,  value 784  73 

Hats,  assorted,  7  dozen 79  98 

CROCKERY  AND  GLASSWARE. 

Lamps,  3 19  48 

Sundry  crockery,  yalue 193  34 

Snndry  glassware,  value 56  60 

DRUGS  AND  MBDICIXES. 

Pills,  120  dozen  180  00 

Sarsaparilla,  60  dozen 465  00 

Sundry  drugs  and  medicines,  value 519  00 

DRY  GOODS. 

Cottons : 

Blankets,  1,396  pairs 1,046  85 

Cotton,  bleached,  5,246  yards 239  52 

Denims,  2,671  yards 223  57 

Domestics,  7,214  yards 292  94 

Drilling,  3,966  yards -* 628  65 

Handkerchiefs,  200  dozen 92  53 

Moleskin,  729  yards 155  43 

Mosquito  netting,  60  pieces 30  00 

Prints,  1,220  yards 103  21 

Quilts.  22  dozen,  47  pieces 296  75 

Towels,  652  dozen 646  13 

Velvet,  cotton,  974  yards 286  52 

AsHortefl  cottons,  10,263  yards 1,264  39 

Linens : 

Drill,  1,807  yards 192  91 

Silks: 

Satin,  46  yards 24  71 

Woolens : 

Blankets,  4,998  pieces,  119  single,  1  bale 4,622  42 

Buckskin,  96  pieces 580  75 

Flannel,  1,919  yards 603  53 

Sundry  woolens,  value 8  64 

Mixtures: 

Burlaps,  26,308  yards 1,548  38 

Hessians,  27,828  yards 1,483  94 

Tweed,  50  yards 41  78 

FANCY  GOODS  AND  MILIJNRRY. 

Corsets,  13  dozen 76  22 

Thread,  700  pounds,  230  gross 1,081  209 

Snndry  fancy  goo<ls,  value 716  79 

FISH,   DRY  AND  SALT. 

Cod,  30  pounds 2  10 

HeixinKR,  108  boxes *MM  70 
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FURNITURK. 

Floor  clotbi  31  yards i |8l  4T 

MaUing,  20  rolls -' 90  « 

Assorted  furniture,  value <^93  tW 

OROCRKIES  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Beef,  salt,  5  ban-els,  6  half-barrels 96  01 

Bread,  5,345  pounds 142  » 

Butter,  192  pounds 66  28 

Cheese,  G  cheeses 1 6  56 

Pork,  8  barrels,  2  half-barrels 119  00 

Rice,  46,959  pounds 1,050  45 

Qauce,  80  cases,  27  jars 101  00 

Soap,  16,800  pounds 730  50 

Vermicelli,  16  packages 48  00 

Sundry  Chinese  provisions,  value 1,218  Si 

Sundry  groceries  and  provisions,  value 61  W 

GUNS,  GUN  MATERIAL,   AND  POWDER. 

Guns,  2  guns 87  66 

Gun  caps,  2  M 3  00 

Gun  findings,  value 43  83 

Pistols,  1 7  31 

Shot,  2,050  pounds 92  69 

Powder : 

Gunpowder,  1,250  pounds 343  94 

HARDWARE,   IMPLEMENTS  AND  TOOI^. 

Fencing  wire,  18,092  pounds 454  77 

Fish-lines  and  nets,  15  dozen,  126  pounds  lines,  1  net,  9  packages  nets 163  l'> 

Knives : 

Pocket,  2  dozen 5  84 

Knives  and  forks,  24  dozen 9,497 

Twine,  wrapping,  1,202  pounds 219  5ei 

Wooden  ware : 

Corks,  30  M,  379  gross 411  71 

Sundry  hardware,  value 8516  37 

JEWELRY,  PLATE,   CLOCKS. 

Clocks,  37,  11  cases 519  6^ 

Plated  ware,  value 1,874  6i 

Silver  ware,  value 934  r»0 

Watches,  2  gold,  231  assorted 1.035  70 

Sundry  jewelry,  value 739  34 

LUMBER. 

Sundry  lumber,  2  pieces 24  1*2 

MACHINERY. 

Sewing  machines,  6 62  Oi 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Organ,! ea  00 

Musical  boxes,  14 398  06 

NAVAL  S1X)RES. 

Cordage : 

Manila  rope,  6,461  pounds 7(9  TV 
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OIL. 

Peanut  China,  1,460  cases $5,717  :W 

PBRFUMERT  AND  TOII^T  ARTICLES. 

Combs.  5  dozen '. 4  !^ 

Hair  oil,  36  dozen 234  00 

Sundry  perfumery,  value 432  03 

SADDLERY,   AC. 

Bridle  bits,  18  dozen 48  40 

Bridle  heads  and  reins,  30  dozen 155  75 

Horse  blankets,  300  pairs 194  80 

Saddles,  English,  5  dozen 433  42 

SHOOKS  AND  CONTAINERS. 

Bags,  cloth,  471,500 32,343  06 

Carfcs,  empty,  44 110  00 

SPIRITS. 

Alcohol,  665  gallons,  20  cases 488  48 

Absinthe,  8  cases 89  55 

Arrac,  6  cases 52  50 

Bitters  and  cordials,  177  cases 2,117  94 

Brandy,  13,577  cases,  162  quarter  casks,  16  hogsheads 71, 955  18 

China  wines,  2,911  cases,  25  casks,  91  jars 6,877  14 

Cologne,  1  case 120  29 

Florida  water,  42  cases 204  55 

Gin,  9,720  cases,  19  casks,  25  quarter  casks,  32  hogsheads 17, 904  42 

Jamaica  ginger,  1  case 27  50 

Madeira,  50  cases,  2  pipes,  1  hogshead 1, 700  57 

Painkiller,  25  oases 1,350  00 

Port  wine,  217  cases,  2  casks,  lOquarter  casks 2,058  49 

Rum,  45  cases,  45  casks,  8  quarter  casks 1,572  34 

Sherry,  319  cases,  16  quarter  casks,  1  keg 1,999  69 

Toilet  vinegar,  2  cases 5  36 

Vermouth,  2  cases... 14  61 

Whisky,  3,056  cases,  30  barrels,  150  half  barrels,  139  casks,  35  quari-er  casks, 

13  octaves 34,354  :J5 

STATIONERY  AND  BOOKS. 

Books,  printed,  155  volumes,  2  boxes 428  79 

Tags  and  labels,  39  thousand 78  65 

Sundry  stationery,  value 113  00 

TEA. 

Tea,  2,730  pounds,  25  bales 675  65 

TINWARE. 

Sundry,  value 3  37 

TOBACCO  AND  CIQARM. 

C\K»n,  2,551  thousand 35,612  48 

Tobacco,  6,850  pounds,  68  boxes 2,500  00 

WINES,  LIGHT. 

California  wines: 

Angelica,  35  cases 150  00 

Port,  50  cases,  2  barrels :»H  35 

White,  60  cases,  1  cask 504  00 
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Eiiropeau  and  other  wines : 

Cllhampagne,  309  cases  and  basketo f^,^  70 

Claret,  726  cases,  10  half  barrels,  12  casks,  27  half  casks,  10  hogshead. .  5,900  7S 

Ginger  wine,  10  cases 35  00 

Rhine  wine,  51  cases -^l  43 

Sundry  wines,  64  cases,  3  cases,  6  kegs H86  11 

SUNDRY   MERCHANDISK. 

Boxes  and  cases,  value 228  64 

Cobra,  43,836  pounds 1,197  IB 

Firewood,  17  loads 40  00 

Fireworks,  :^  bales 145  60 

Pearl  shell,  1,6:^8  pounds '. 409  50 

Pipes,  tobacco,  21  dozens 259  54 

Scientific  instruments,  value 173  44 

Trunks,  4 32  49 

Sundry  articles,  value H05  71 

FREE. 
Animals: 

Horses,  2 100  00 

Mules,  8 1,306  00 

Bulls,  9 ;  cows,  3 ;  calves,  3 3, 515  73 

Rams,  20 ,...  1,500  00 

Bags  returned : 

Bales,  119 : 1,385  00 

Books  printed  in  Hawaiian  : 

Cases,  17 1,545  75 

Books: 

Cases,  23 3,692  36 

Building  material : 

Iron  leaves,  2  boxes ;  iron  castings,  3  boxes 168  25 

Iron  ornaments,  2  boxes 189  10 

Sundry,  assorted L443  S9 

Coal  and  coke : 

Coal,  tons,  18,451 ri2,08l  4i 

Coke,  tons,  5 34  19 

C'lothing : 

Cases,  2 737  *K) 

Trunks,  1 107  00 

Crockery : 

Sundry  assorted  cases,  2 .* .VM»  00 

Curios : 

Cases,  1 266  'J> 

Decorations : 

Cases,  1 .• TiO  W 

Drugs  and  medicines : 

Packages,  71 3,072  i3 

Furniture : 

Caw*,  12 1. 110  00 

Fireman's  gootls : 

Hats  and  belts,  cases,  4 417  40 

FirebeUs,  2 :J73  50 

Groceries  and  produce : 

Bntter,  2  boxes,  16  jars 44  96 

Assorted  cases,  6 25  Of' 
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Grain  and  feed : 

Hay,  baleH,  484 1726  76 

Bran,  sacks,  393 223  85 

Oats,  sacks,  388 662  52 

Galvanized  iron : 

Tubeing,  bundles 950  76 

Tees,  :^;  knees  and  sockets,  300;  crosses,  36;  danges,  75 955  20 

Glass: 

Cases,  59 5,119  16 

Hawaiian  whalers  and  traders : 

Seal  knives,  512 512  00 

Shells,  270  pounds 260  00 

Seal  oil,  395  gallons 118  50 

Tortoise  oil,  160  gallons 48  00 

Sharks' oil,  25  gallons 12  50 

Shark  fins,  150  ponnds 30  00 

Tortoise  meat,  5  barrels 25  00 

Dried  fish,  33,547  ponnds 2,042  11 

Iron: 

Plate,  164,128pouud8 3.231  20 

Sheet,  :J5,8H0pound8 736  28 

Iron  piping: 

Sewer  pipe,  pieces,  591 ;  attachments,  pieces,  41 425  37 

Water-pipe,  3,311  pieces 10,963  24 

Attachments,  283  pieces 1,029  31 

Brass  hydrants, 50.... 585  81 

Lights : 

Lighthouses,  2 3,310  94 

Lead: 

Pig,  12,586  pounds 597  84 

Bars,  261 1,371  76 

Military  goods : 

Uniforms,  24  cases 12,555  03 

Swords  and  belts,  1  case 161  00 

Odorless  excavator: 

One 1,311  40 

Powder  and  fuse : 

Blasting  powder,  30U  kegs 1, 104  95 

Fnse,  1  case 22  50 

Personal  and  household  goods  (old  and  in  use) : 

Pa<!kage8,  436 14,779  95 

Plant's  and  seeds : 

Packages,  13 276  93 

Postage  stamps : 

Cases,  1 408  30 

Ri<'e  (Hawaiian) :  ^ 

Bags,  790 3,558  00 

Returned  cargoes : 

Sugar  (Hawaiian),  2,258  ponnds 208  30 

Silks : 

Packages,  5 542  75 

Stationery : 

Cases,  13 830  75 

Sundry  merchandise : 

Value 27,635  70 

Tanning  material : 

Bark,  ground,  60  sacks 50  00 

Telephone  material : 

Wire,  189  packages 1,517  59 

Asaorted  packages 2,543  35 
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SECBETARIT'S  LETTER. 

IllTRODUCTORY 1,2 

CONTfNBNT  OF  AFRICA. 

NORTHRKX  DIVISION. 

(Embracing  the  Canary  Islands,  Morocco,  Tnnis,  Tripoli,  and  Egypt.) 

Northern  Division,  total  trade  of,  imports  and  exports 3 

Canary  Islands 3-5 

(General  foreign  trade  of,  3 ;  American  and  British  trade  with,  4 ;  nav- 
igation of,  4,  5.) 

Algeria 5-9 

(Imports  and  exports  by  countries,  5 ;  do.  by  articles,  6 ;  French  trade 
with,  7,  8;  British  and  American  trade  with,  8,  9.) 

Morocco 9-10 

(Imports  and  exports  by  countries,  9 ;  principal  articles  of  imports  into 
Morocco,  9,  10.) 

Tripoli  and  Tunis 10-lft 

(Trade  of  Tripoli,  10,11;  trade  of  Tunis,  11 ;  trade  of  France  with  Mo- 
rocco, Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  11,12;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  same, 
12;  navigation,  12.) 

Barbary  States 13-15 

(American  trade  with  the  Barbury  States  and  how  to  increase  the  same.) 

Egypt 15-19 

(Imports  and  exports  by  countries,  15;  American  trade  with,  16:  British 
trade  with,  16 ;  French  trade  with,  17 ;  navigation  of  Alexandria  and 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  18;  American  steam  communication  wanted, 
18,  19.) 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION. 

(From  CaiJe  Verde  on  the  West  Coast  around  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
down  the  East  Coast  to  Cape  Guardafoi. ) 

WEST  COAST. 

(Embracing  Senegal,  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  Gold  Coast,  Gaboon,  La- 
gos, Portuguese  Settlements,  &c.) 

West  Coast 19-28 

(Imports  and  exports  by  colonies  and  settlements,  19;  British  and  Amer- 
ican trade  with,  20 ;  imports  and  exports  of  France  with,  27 ;  im- 
ports and  exports  of  England  with,  27,  28 ;  general  trade  r^um^,  27 
and  28). 

Senegal 20,21 

(General  trade  of,  and  trade  of  France  with,  20,21.) 

Gambia 21. 2* 

(Imports  and  exports  of,  21 ;  details  of  traile  of.  22. ) 
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Sierra  Leone «,» 

(Imports  and  exports  of,  22;  principal  articles  of  imports  into,  22,23; 
American,  British,  French,  and  G<*rman  trade  witli.) 

Liberia fS 

(General  trade  of,  and  trade  with  the  United  States.) 

Gk>ld  Coast 2MB 

(Value  of  imports  and  exports,  23 ;  trade  of,  by  countries,  principal  arti- 
cles of  import  and  whence  received,  navigation  by  flags,  d&c,  24; 
British  and  American  trade  with,  25.) 

Lagos 25,* 

(Imports  and  exports  by  articles,  navigation,  and  trade  with  England 
and  the  United  States.) 

Portuguese  dependencies - 3S 

(Imports  and  exports  of;  tra<le  of  Portugal,  England,  and  the  United 
State's  with  ;  principal  articles  of  import  and  export.) 

SOUTH   AFRICA. 

Cape  Colony «.« 

(General  trade  of;  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  with  ; 
navigation  and  imports  by  articles.) 

Natal * 30 

(Total  trade  of;  imports  by  articles;  trade  of  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land with,  &.C.) 
Total  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit<Ml  States  with  Sonth  Africa,  de- 

tailsof 31,38 

RA8T  COAST  OF   AFRICA. 

(Embracing  Portuguese  Settlements,  Zanguebar,Ajan,  Madagascar,  Zanzibar,  R^anioDt 
Mauritius,  Seychelles,  &.c,) 

Zanzibar 33-36 

(Imports  and  exports  with  the  Unite<l  States,  and  general  navigation,  33 ; 
general  imports  by  articles,  34 ;  American  cottons  in,  35 ;  how  the 
trade  of  is  controlled,  36.) 

Madagsiscar 35-40 

(Trade  of,  with  the  priucipal  countries,  li6;  American  r«.  British  trade 
in,  37;  how  to  increase  American  trade  in,  37-40.) 

Mauritius 40,41 

(Trade  and  uavigatiou  (»f,  by  cotintrieHand  flags,  40;  American  and  Brit- 
ish trade  in,  41.) 

Btfnnion 41,4-2 

(General  trade  and  particulars  of,  41 ;  Fi-enoh,  British,  and  American  trade 
with,  42.) 

R^sum^  of  African  trade 42-61 

(Value  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  continent,  and  the  distribution  of 
same ;  details  of  British,  French,  and  American  trade  with  the  con- 
tinent, 43,  44 ;  imports  and  exports  by  countries  and  colonies,  45 ; 
British  trade  with,  by  countries  and  colonies,  45;  (Yench  and  Amer- 
ican trade  with,  by  countries  and  colonies,  46 ;  British  trade  with,  by 
articles,  47  ;  French  trjMle  with,  by  articles,  4H ;  American  trade  with, 
by  articles,  49-51.) 

COIVTINKNT  OF  AiHBRlCA. 

Dominion  of  Canada aW4 

(Imports  and  exports  of,  1866  to  1881,  52;  imports  and  exports  by  ooun- 
tries,  53;  imports  by  provinces  and  countries,  54,  55;  tr 
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Pago. 
Dominiou  of  Canada — Contiuued. 

land  and  the  United  States  with,  55,  56;  exports  of,  by  articles,  56; 

share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  the  total  trade, 

56|  57;  trade  of  Quebec,  57 ;  trade  of  Manitoba,  details  of,  58;  effect 

of  Canadian  tariff  on  trade,  59 ;  trade  nearly  all  with  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States,  60;  subsidy  to  steamship  line  between  Canada 

and  Brazil,  60.) 

British  North  America 61-64 

(Imports  by  articles,  61 ;   imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain  with, 
61-64.) 
Mexico 64-71 

(Value  of  imports  and  exports  of,  by  countries,  64 ;  American,  British,  and 
French  trade  with,  65;  imports  and  exports,  by  articles — of  Great 
Britain  66,  France,  67,  and  the  United  States  67-70:  analysis  of  Mex- 
ican trade,  70,  71.) 
Central  America 71-76 

(Imports  and  exports  of,  by  States,  71 ;  imports  and  export«  of,  by  articles 
— with  Great  Britain  72,  France  and  the  United  States  73 ;  analysis 
of  Central  American  trade — British  and  American  cotton  goods  in, 
74,  75;  how  to  build  up  American  trade  in,  &;c.,  75,  76.) 
British  Honduras 76-78 

(Value  of  imports  and  exiK>rts,  76;  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  with,  77,76;  analysis  of  American  trade  with  78.) 

SOUTH   AMERICA. 

United  States  of  Colombia 78-82 

(Imports  and  exports,  by  countries,  78 ;  imports  and  exports  with  Great 
Britain,  79;  imports  and  exports  with  France,  80;  trade  of  the 
United  States  with,  80  and  81;  British  and  American  cottons  in,  81 ; 
analysis  of  American  trade  with,  81  and  82.) 

Venezuela 82^7 

Trade  of,  by  countries,  82  and  83 ;  British  trade  with,  83  and  84 ;  French 
trade  with,  8.S;  American  trade  with,  and  how  to  increase  the  same, 
85-87.) 

British  Guiana 88, 89 

(General  trade  of;  British  and  American  triide  with  ;  increase  of  Ameri- 
can trade  with,  feasible.) 

Dutch  Guiana 89 

(General  trade  of;  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
with.) 

French  Guiana 90 

(General  trade  of;  trade  of  the  United  States,  France,  and  Great  Britain 
with.    Total  trade  of  all  the  Guianas.) 

Brasil 90-97 

(General  trade  by  countries,  90, 91 ;  British  trade  with,  by  articles,  91, 92; 
French  trade  with,  by  articles,  93;  American  trade  with — American 
and  British  cottons  in,  quality  of  cotton  goods  used  in,  94 ;  principal 
American  manufactures  exported  to ;  imports  and  exports  by  prin- 
cipal ports';  steam  nayigation  of,  by  flags,  95 ;  American  trade  with, 
and  how  to  enlarge  the  same,  96,  97.) 

Uruguay 97-102 

(General  trade  of,  and  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  by  articles,  98;  trade  of 
France  and  the  United  States  with,  99 ;  British  and  American  ex- 
ports to,  principal  articles,  100;  how  to  enlarge  American  trade 
with,  100-102.)  -^  J 
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Par- 
Argentine  Reimblic 10il-l(K^ 

(General  trade  of,  by  ports  and  countries.  102 ;  trade  of  Great  Britain 
with,  103, 104 ;  trade  of  France  with,  104, 105 ;  American  trade  with, 
105;  review  of  American  trade  with,  106-109.) 

Chili 109-114 

(Analysis  of  general  trade  of,  109,  110;  British  and  Chilian  trade,  by 
articles,  111,  112;  French  trade  with,  112, 113;  American  trade  with,  113; 
American  and  British  cottons  in,  113 ;  how  to  increase  American 
trade  with,  114.) 

Bolivia 114-116 

(General  trade,  statistics  of  and  changes  in  trade  routes  ;  American  V9. 
European  trade  therewith.) 

Peru 116-118 

(Imports  and  exports  of,  and  deci*ea8e  of  trade  occasioned  by  the  Chili- 
Peruvian  war,  116 ;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  117 ;  trade  of  Franoe 
and  the  United  States  with,  118.) 

Ecuador 118-UO 

(General  trade  of;  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
with.) 

South  America 130, 121 

(RAfum^  of  South  American  trade  b;^  countries  and  colonies;  share  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  therein.) 

WK8T  INDIES. 

British  West  Indies 121-139 

Bermuda :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 121-125 

Bahamas:  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 125-127 

Turk's  Island :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great 

Britain  therein 128 

Jamaica :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein /. 12&-129 

St.  Lucia :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 129 

Virgin  Islands :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great 

Britain  therein 129 

St.  Christopher :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great 

Britain  therein  13(» 

Nevis:  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 130 

Antigua:  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 131 

Monserrat :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 131 

Dominica:  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 131 

St.  Vincent :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit* 

ain  therein , 132 

Barbadoes :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain therein 133 

Grenada :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 133 

Tobaf^o  :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

therein 133 

Trinidad :  Total  trade,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain . 
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BritiBh  West  Indies:  Resume  of  trade  of 135-139 

(Total  trade  of,  and  share  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  8tat«8  therein, 
135;  imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States  therewith,  136;  analysis  of  British  and  American  trade  with,  136, 
1:^" :  trade  of  <jJreat  Britain  with,  hy  articles,  137 ;  trade  of  France 
with,  by  articles,  138,  139.) 

French  West  Indies 139-142 

(General  trade  by  colonies  and  countries,  139;  trade  of  France  with,  140, 
141 ;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  141 ;  exports  fh>m  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States  to,  by  articles,  142.) 

Danish  West  Indies 142-146 

(Exports  from  principal  countries  to,  142;  trade  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  with,  143;  imports  into,  from  the  United  States,  144, 145;  nav- 
igation, 145;  how  to  increase  American  trade  with,  145,  146.) 

Dnt^jh  West  Indies 146-147 

(General  trade  of,  by  countries,  146;  trade  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States  with,  146,  147.) 

Spanish  West  Indies 148-151 

(Trade  of,  with  principal  countries ;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  148 ; 
trade  of  France  with,  149 ;  trade  of  the  United  States  with,  and 
analysis  of  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
with,  150;  British  and  American  cotton  goods  in,  150,  151.) 

Hayti  and  San  Domingo 151-1.55 

(General  trade  of,  by  countries,  151 ;  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
with,  152;  trade  of  the  United  States  with,  153;  American  trade  therein 
and  how  to  enlarge  the  same,  154, 155.) 

American  Continent  :  JS^W  of  commerce  of 155-160 

(Analysis  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  continent,  155 ;  direct  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  with  the  continent,  156,  and 
with  South  America,  157;  total  trade  of  the  continent,  and  the  share 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  therein,  158-160.) 

COIVTIlfBlfT  OF  ASIA. 

Asiatic  Turkey 161-166 

(Total  trade  of,  by  provinces,  161 ;  Asia  Minor,  general  trade  of,  and 
trade  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  161, 162; 
Stria,  trade  of,  by  ports,  162;  trade  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  with  Asiatic  Turkey,  162, 163 ;  British  trade  with,  163 ;  how 
to  increase  American  trade  with,  164, 165;  Trbbizonde,  imports  and 
exports  of,  by  countries,  166.) 

Aden 166-168 

(Imports  and  exxM>rts,  166,  167;  trade  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  with,  167,  168.) 

Muscat 168,169 

(General  trade  of,  and  share  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britaip 
therein.) 

Pftrma 169,170 

(General  trade  of,  and  articles  which  enter  thereinto,  169;  British  consu- 
lar analysis  of  Persian  trade;  British  trade  therewith,  170.) 

British  IndU 171-178 

(Total  foreign  trade,  by  articles,  171 ;  trade  with  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  the  United  States,  4dc.,  171, 172;  Indian  exports, 
analysis  of,  172;  navigation,  173;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  173- 
175;  trade  of  France  with,  175,  176;  American  trade  with,  176, 177; 
British  and  American  cotton  goods  in,  178.)  ^-^  , 
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Ceylon t78-l» 

(Total  foreign  commerce,  178 ;  trade  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain with,  179, 180.) 

Straits  Settlements  (Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca) 180-189 

(Importance  of  Singapore  as  a  trade  center,  and  navigation  of  the  port, 
180 ;  details  of  the  trade  of  Singapore  and  Penang — imports  and  ex- 
ports by  articles,  181 ;  trade  by  countries  and  colonies,  162,  183 ;  de- 
tails of  trade  by  countries,  183-185;  trade  of  Malacca,  195;  imports 
and  exports  of  Great  Britain  with  Settlements,  185,  186;  trade  of 
France  with,  186;  how  Great  Britain  controls  the  market,  187 ;  Amer- 
ican trade  with,  187,  188.) 

Dutch  India 18ft-191 

(Imi>orts  and  exports  by  conntries— principal  imports  of,  188;  trade  of 
the  principal  countries  and  colonies  with,  182;  trade  of  France,  by 
articles,  with,  182;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  183;  trade  of  the 
United  States  with,  details  of,  190, 191.) 

Philippine  Islands 192-196 

(General  trade  of,  details  concerning,  192 ;  trade  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  with,  193, 194;  American  trade  with,  and  how  to  increase  the 
same,  194,  195.) 

Japan.....* 196-198 

(Foreign  commerce  by  countries,  195;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  196; 
trade  of  France  with,  197;  American  trade  with  Japan,  197.) 

Slam 198-199 

(Foreign  trade  and  its  distribntion-rAmerican  trade  with,  and  bow  to  in- 
crease the  same,  198;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with,  199.) 

China  and  Hong-Kong 199-206 

(China:  Analysis  of  foreign  trade,  199;  imports  and  exports,  by  lyrticles 
and  conntries,  200;  Hong-Kong:  foreign  trade — difficulty  of  esti- 
mating the  same— analysis  of,  201 ;  imports  and  exports  cfi,  202 ;  trade 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  with  China  and  Hong-Kong,  202,  203 ; 
American  trade,  remarkable  increase  thereof,  204 ;  how  to  increase 
American  trade  therewith,  205.) 

Recapitulation  of  the  trade  of  Asia SOS-iOT 

(Total  imports  and  exports  of  the  continent,  and  share  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  therein,  205,  206;  trade  advaotages  of 
colonial  possessions — direct  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  with  the  continent,  206 ;  total  imjiorts  and  exports  by 
countries  and  colonies,  and  the  share  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States  therein,  207.) 

AVSTBAIiASIA. 

Australasia «8-aO 

(Total  trade,  by  colonies — ^foreign,  as  distinguished  from  intercolonial 
trade,  208 ;  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  colonies  (separately 
given),  by  articles,  209-216 ;  recapitulation  of  British  trade  with  Aus- 
tralasia, 217;  American  trade  with,  analysed,  217;  American  and 
British  trade  with,  compared,  by  articles,  218-220 ;  American  exports 
thereto,  by  articles,  220.) 

COlfTIlfBlVT    OF    BVBOPB. 

Russia 221-JlW 

(General  trade,  by  articles,  221, 223;  British  trade  with,  223, 224;  Freooh 
trade  with,  225;  American  trade  with,  226.) 
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Sweden  and  Norway 226-233 

(Norway:  General  trade  of,  226,  227;  Britisli  trade  with,  228;  French 
trade  with,  229.  Sweden  :  General  trade  of— British  trade  with,  230, 
2:n;  French  trade  with,  230,  231.  Total  trade  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, 232;  American  trade  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  233.) 

Denmark 23^-237 

(General  trade  of,  by  countries,  233,  234 ;  British  trade  with,  234,  235 ; 
French  trade  with,  235,  236;  American  trade  with,  236.) 
All  Scandinavia  :    (RAumS  of  general  trade,  and  the  share  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  therein,  236,  237.) 

Germany 237-247 

(General  trade  statistics,  237,  238;  British  trade  with,  239-242;  French 
trade  with,  243,  244;  Americao  trade  with,  244-247.) 

Holland 247-254 

(General  trade  of,  by  countries  and  by  articles,  247-249;  British  trade 
with,  249-251 ;  French  trade  with,  251,  252 ;  American  trade  with, 
and  how  to  iucrease  the  name,  253,  W54.) 

Belgium 254-261 

(Special  imports  and  exports  of  Belgium  and  the  shares  of  the  principal 
countries  therein,  254,  255;  British  trade  with,  256,  257;  French 
trade  with,  25^,  259;  American  trade  with,  260,  261.) 

The  United  Kingdom 261-301 

(General  trade  and  review  thereof,  261, 262.  Export-s  of  principal  British 
maon  fact  ares  from  1872  to  1881— cotton  yarns  and  manufactures,  iron 
and  steel,  machinery  and  mill  work,  hardware  and  cutlery,  wearing 
apparel,  haberdashery  and  millinery,  woolen  manufactures,  linen  and 
jute  goods,  coal  and  coke,  analytical  review  thereof,  263-275 ;  British 
general  imports  by  continents  and  countries — for  1872,  1875,  1879, 
1880,  and  1881 — 275,  276 ;  exports  to  same  and  for  the  same  years, 
277,  278 ;  imports  and  exports  by  articles— 1879, 1880,  and  1881—278- 
286 ;  navigation  of  the  kingdom  by  flags  and  countries,  286-288 ;  trade 
of  the  kingdom  with  France,  288-292 ;  trade  of  the  kingdom  with  the 
United  States — analytical  review  thereof  for  ten  years,  292-301.) 

France 302-317 

(Total  trade— review  thereof,  302,  303 ;  imports  and  exports  by  countri^ 
304;  imports  and  exports  by  articles,  305-307;  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  imports  and  exports  by  articles,  308,  309 ;  trade  between 
France  and  the  United  States  from  French  and  American  retoms, 
general  review  thereof,  309-31&;  review  of  French  trade  for  1881, 
316,  317.) 

Switzerland .' ■. 318-320 

(General  trade  of,  318;  trade  of  France  with,  imports  and  exports,  319, 
320;  trade  with  the  United  States,  320.) 

Spain 320-326 

(General  trade,  by  articles  and  countries,  320,  321 ;  British  trade  with, 
322;  French  trade  with,  323,  324;  American  trade  with,  325. 

Portugal 326-329 

(Trade  with  principal  countries,  326;  British  trade  with,  326, 327 ;  French 
trade  with,  327,  328;  American  trade  with,  328,  329.) 

Italy 329-3:K> 

(Total  tradf,  by  articles,  329;  by  countries,  330 ;  British  trade  with,  331, 
332;  French  trade  with,  332-334;  American  trade  with,  334,  335.) 
4277 74 
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Anatrift-Hangary 335-^ 

(General  trade,  imports  and  exports,  by  principal  articles,  335-337 ;  manu- 
factaring  industries  of,  338;  imports  and  exports  by  countries  and 
ports,  339;  British  trade  with,  339,  340;  French  trade  with,  340,  341 ; 
American  trade  with,  and  how  to  increase  the  same,  342,  343.) 
Turkey 343-347 

(General  trade  of,  by  countries,  343 ;  British  trade  with,  344, 345 ;  French 
trade  with,  345,  346;  American  trade  with,  346^  347.) 
Greece 347-349 

(Total  trade,  by  articles,  347 ;  trade  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  France  with,  347-349.) 
Roumania 349-35S 

(General  trade  of,  imports  and  exports,  by  articles,  349 ;  trade  by  countries, 
350;  trade  possibilities  of  the  United  States  with,  350,  351;  British 
trade  with,  351,  3t'>2;  French  trade  with,  352.) 
All  Europe 353-3^ 

(General  imports  and  exports,  by  countries,  and  the  shares  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  therein,  353 ;  direct  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  with  Europe,  354; 
American  trade  with  Europe  and  the  flags  under  which  it  is  carried, 
355.) 
The  World's  Commerce:  Recapitulation  of 356-373 

(General  imports  and  exports  of  the  several  countries  and  colonies,  and 
the  shares  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  therein, 
356-359;  analysis  of  the  same,  360,  361;  reciprocal  trade  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  for  ten  years,  1872-1881, 
362;  direct  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States 
with  the  world,  by  continents,  countries,  and  colonies,  363-366; 
British,  French,  and  American  trade  with  British  and  French  posses- 
sions, 36(),  367 ;  direct  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  world,  368- 
370;  review  of  our  trade  relations  with  the  world,  and  how  to  enlarge 
the  same,  370-373.) 

REPORTS  OF  CO]!irSUI.S. 
CONTINENT  OF  AFRICA. 

,  southern  division. 

Sierra  Leone:  Report  by  Consul  Lewis 375 

(Agriculture,  375;  education,  harbor,  &c.,  imports,  and  exports,  376; 
sanitary,  trade,  population  and  census,  377 ;  occupations,  379 ;  re- 
ligion, 380 ;  rainfall,  ship  tonnage,  antl  returns  of  births  and  deaths, 
38)2 ;  exports  and  im])ort8,  383 ;  shipping,  384 ;  sailing  ships,  385, 
388, 390 ;  steamships,  386, 389, 391.) 

Madagascar :  Report  by  Consul  Robinson ,  of  Tamata ve 392 

(General  report,  392  to  395 ;  trade  with  the  United  States,  395.) 

Zanzibar:  Report  by  Consul  Batchelder 396 

(Cloves,  peppers,  <&c.,  396;  navigation  of  port,  398;  imports  and  ex- 
ports, 399.) 

Mauritius:  Report  by  Consul  Prentiss 399 

(Exports  and  imports,  400;  shipping,  401 ;  trade  with  the  United  States, 
402 ;  agriculture,  403 ;  labor  and  wages,  404 ;  banking  facilities,  leg- 
islation, charities,  405;  public  health,  406;  epidemic  of  1865-'66, 
407;  imports,  408-414  ;  exports,  415-418;  navigation  of  Port  Louis, 
419,420.) 
Reunion:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Langlois *^' 
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Morocco :  Report  by  Consal  Matthews,  of  Tangier 421 

(Importations,  4*^3 ;  exports,  424 ;  navigation  and  agriculture,  426 ;  ship- 
ping, 427 ;  returns  of  imports,  428, 429 ;  returns  of  exports,  430 ;  trade 
by  ports,  431 ;  imports  into  Tangier,  432 ;  exports  at  Tangier,  434  ; 
shipping  and  imports  at  Tetuan,  435 ;  exports  at  Tetnan,  436 ;  im- 
ports at  Laraicbe,  436 ;  exports  and  foreign  shipping  at  Laraiche, 
437 ;  shipping  and  imports  and  exports  at  Rabat,  437, 438 ;  imports 
and  shipping  at  Casablanca,  440;  imports  and  exports  at  Rabat, 
438 ;  exports  at  Casablanca,  441 ;  imports  and  foreign  shipping  at 
Mazagan,  442, 443 ;  exports  at  Mazagan,  444 ;  shipping,  imports  and 
exports  at  Saffi,  445 ;  shipping,  imports  and  exports  at  Mogador, 
446-449.) 

Tripoli:  Report  by  Consul  Robson 450 

(Agriculture,  manufactures,  450;  mines,  fisheries,  forests,  commerce, 
imports,  451;  exports,  esparto  trade  and  trade  with  the  United 
States,  452 ;  system  of  trade  in  Tripoli,  453 ;  general  observations, 
454 ;  imports  at  Tripoli,  455;  exports  at  Tripoli,  456 ;  navigation  of 
port,  458.) 

Algeria :  Report  by  Consul  Jourdan 460 

(Imports,  461 ;  exports,  462 ;  navigation  and  tri^He  with  the  United  States, 
463,464.) 

Egypt :  Report  by  Consul-General  Wolf 465 

(Commerce  with  the  United  States,  465 ;  imports  from  the  United  States, 
466, 467 ;  general  imports,  468 ;  general  exports,  469 ;  table  of  imports 
and  exports,  470;  navigation,  471;  Suez  Canal,  472;  navigation  of 
Suez  Canal,  473-476;  finances,  476.) 

ahiebica. 

CANADA. 

Montreal :  Report  by  Consul-General  Smith 478 

(Trade,  478 ;  census  of  Canada,  479 ;  beet  sugar,  480 ;  Welland  Canal,  480 ; 
steamship  communication,  481 ;  imports,  482 ;  exports,  483.) 

Nova  Scotia:  Report  by  Consul- General  Jackson 483 

(Trade  of  Halifax,  483;  navigation  of  Halifax,  484.) 

Manitoba :  Report  by  Consul  Taylor 486-487 

(Imports  at  Winnipeg,  488-490;  exports  at  Winnipeg,  491.) 

Hamilton,  Ontario:  Report  by  Consul  Leland 491 

(Population  of  Hamilton,  491 ;  manufactures  and  dry  goods  trade,  492; 
lumber,  sewing-machine,  and  wool  trade,  493;  freight  per  Great  West- 
em  Railway,  494 ;  navigation  and  emigration  to  the  United  States, 
495;  exports  to  the  United  States,  496;  import-s  ironi  the  United 
States,  497-500.) 

Toronto:  Report  by  Consul  Howells 500 

(Imports  and  exports,  501 ;  shipping,  503 ;  value  of  declared  exports,  505.) 

MEXICO. 

Matajuoros:  Report  by  Consul  Sutton 505 

(Agriculture,  505;  climate  and  health,  .506;  quarantine,  mining,  507; 
extradition  and  American  citizenship,  508;  political  matters,  509; 
State  capital  and  telegraph  lines,  510;  railways,  511;  port  of  Guer- 
rero, 512 ;  fi-eight  rates,  513 ;  tax  laws,  514 ;  the  money  question,  515 ; 
trade  troubles,  516 ;  United  States  exports  to  Matamoros,  517 ;  imports 
of  European  goods,  519;  exports  to  the  United  States,  521;  Imports 
of  American  goods,  522;  imports  of  European  goods,  523;  summary, 

524.)  /■"  T 
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WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

Hayti:  ReiK>rt  by  Consul-General  LaDgston JBS 

(Agricaltnral  improyement,  525;  character  of  soil,  528;  coffee  export«, 
529 ;  imports  from  the  United  States,  531 ;  exchange,  532 ;  national 
exposition,  533 ;  exports  and  imports,  534 ;  duties  on  American  im- 
ports, 537;  American  cotton  goods,  538;  Hay  tian  carrying  trade,  539; 
Atlas  Steamship  Company,  540 ;  port  charges,  railroads,  542 ;  legisla- 
tion, 543 ;  finances,  546 ;  duties  collected,  548 ;  exports  and  imports, 
Port  an  Prince,  552;  navigation  of  Port  an  Prince,  553 ;  exports  and 
navigation  of  Cape  Haytien,  554 ;  United  States  exports  of  soap  to 
Cape  Haytien,  557 ;  navigation  of  Port  aux  Cayes,  560 ;  imports  and 
exports  of  Jacmel,  561.) 

Gonaives:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Charleu 5C2 

(Imports,  exports,  and  navigation,  563 ;  imports,  exports,  and  navigation 
of  St.  Marc,  564 ;  imports,  exports,  and  navigation  in  Jeremie,  566, 
567;  imports  and  exports  of  Miragoane,  568,  569;  imports,  exports, 
and  navigation  at  Port  de  Paix,  570;  imports,  exports,  and  naviga- 
tion at  Petit  Goaves,  571,  572.) 

SOUTH  AnBniCA. 

VENEZUELA. 

La  Guayra:  Report  by  Consul  Bird 573 

(Eiports,  573-575.) 

BRAZIL. 

Rio  de  Janeiro:  Report  by  Consul-Genoral  Adamson 575 

(Area  and  products,  575 ;  rivers,  railways,  and  trade  with  the  United 
States,  576 ;  trade  of  Brazil,  578 ;  exports  to  the  United  States,  580 ; 
imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  581 ;  how  to  increase  trade,  582 ;  steam  com- 
munication, 584;  navigation  of  Rio,  585;  immigration,  telegraphs, 
586;  mining,  587;  health  of  Rio,  588;  history  and  political  condition 
of  Brazil,  589;  climate,  &c.,  590;  religion,  592;  education,  railways, 
593 ;  finances,  594  ;  foreign  commerce,  595 ;  commerce  of  Rio,  597;  im- 
ports and  navigation  of  Rio,  598 ;  American  trade  with  Brazil,  600 ; 
customs  duties,  602;  agriculture  and  labor,  602,  603;  immigration^ 
coffee,  605 ;  sugar,  India  rubber,  607 ;  jerked  beef,  609 ;  timber,  610 ; 
fisheries,  611 ;  imports,  613;  exports,  614;  foreign  navigation  at  Rio, 
616 ;  \alues  of  exports  and  imports,  617 ;  foreign  navigation  of  Rio 
for  1880,  616.) 

Bahia:  Report  by  Consul  Prindle 630 

(General  report,  620-622;  imports,  622;  exports,  624;  navigation,  626. ) 

Santos:  Statement  by  Consul  Wright 636 

(Exports,  626;  imports  from  the  United  States,  627 ;  navigation,  628.) 

Uruguay:  Report  by  Consul  Russell,  of  Montevideo 630 

(Exports,  631-644;  imports,  634-636 ;  foreign  commerce,  637;  navigation 
of  Montevideo,  638;  dues  and  import  duties,  640;  export  tariff,  641 ; 
public  debt  and  revenue,  642;  population,  emigration  and  immigra- 
tion, 644.) 

Argentine  Republic  :  Report  by  Consul  Baker - 6f5 

(General  review,  645 ;  trade  outlook,  646 ;  industries,  647 ;  agriculture, 
648;  price  of  land,  649;  cattle  farming,  650;  mines,  651;  mint  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  652;  foreign  navigation,  654-656;  foreign  trade,  657; 
trade  of  1879  and  1880  compared,  659 ;  dutiable  imports,  661-684 ;  im- 
port*, free,  684-686 ;  exports,  dutiable,  686-690 ;  exports,  free,  690-698 ; 
revenues,  699;  public  debt,  700.) 
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Smyrna:  Report  by  Consul  Duncan : 702 

(Imports,  704 ;  exports,  707 ;  navigation,  709,  710.) 
Aden:  Report  by  Consul  Williams 710 

(Imports  and  exports,  7tl;  navigation,  712.) 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

Calcutta:  Report  by  Consul-General  Mattson 71^ 

(Agriculture,  713 ;  manufactures,  714 ;  mines,  715 ;  fisheries,  forests,  716 ; 
commerce,  717;  trade  with  the  United  States,  719;  revenues,  720.) 

Ceylon:  Report  by  Consul  Morey 721 

(Finance,  721 ;  agriculture,  manufactures,  mines,  722;  fisheries,  forests, 
723 ;  trade  with  the  United  States,  724 ;  population  and  revenue,  724 ; 
imports  and  exports  at  Ceylon,  725.) 

China :  Report  by  Consul-General  Denny 726 

(Agriculture,  727;  manufactures,  729;  arsenal,  730;  mines  and  miners, 
731 ;  fisheries,  732 ;  forests,  734;  shipping  and  commerce,  735 ;  opium, 
737 ;  tea,  738-741 ;  raw  silk,  741-744 ;  straw  braid,  744 ;  exchange,  745 ; 
exports  to  the  United  States,  746.) 

Amoy:  Report  by  Consul  Goldsborough 747 

(American  shipping,  747;  foreign  shipping,  748 ;  sugar  export,  748;  tea 
export,  749;  imports,  749;  review  in  general,  750;  navigation,  752; 
exports  and  imports,  753.) 

Ningpo:  Statement  by  Consul  Stevens 7.54 

(Imports,  754;  exports,  756;  navigation,  756.) 

Japan:  Report  by  Consul-General  Van  finren 757 

(Agriculture,  758 ;  commerce,  population,  759 ;  imports,  760-465;  exports, 
766;  navigation  at  Kanagawa,  768;  value  of  exports,  769;  customs 
revenue,  771.) 

Hiogo  and  Osaka:  Statement  by  Consul  Stahel ' 771 

(Value  of  exports  and  imports,  771 ;  imports  of  bullion,  772;  navigation 
of  Hiogo,  773.) 

AUSTBAIiASEA. 

Melbourne :  Report  by  Consul-General  Spencer 774 

(Agriculture,  774 ;  live  stock  and  manufactures,  775 ;  mines,  777 ;  fisheries, 
forests,  780 ;  commerce,  780-782 ;  wool,  782 ;  ^ozen  meat  trade,  783 ; 
shipment  of  gold  to  the  United  States,  784;  navigation,  785 ;  revenaes 
and  public  debt,  786;  banks,  787 ;  railways  and  telegraphs,  788;  Aus- 
tralian exhibitions,  768.) 

New  South  Wales:  Report  by  Consul  Williams 789 

(Imports  and  exports  between  New  South  Wales  and  the  United  States, 
789-791.) 

Newcastle:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Mitchell 792 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Auckland:  Report  by  Consul  Griffin 792 

(Immigration,  agriculture,  and  finance,  793;  banks  and  banking,  794;  ex- 
change, imports  and  exports,  education,  795 ;  forests,  796 ;  shipping, 
797;  zoology,  798.) 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Port  Adelaide :  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Smith 799 

(General  report,  799-804 ;  international  exhibition  awards,  804 ;  revenue, 
education,  805;  miscellaneous,  806.) 
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Norway:  Report  by  Consul  Gade eW 

(Imports  from  the  United  States,  808 ;  shipping,  809.) 

Denmark:  Report  by  Consul  Rider Sll 

(Imports  and  exports,  and  the  merchant  marine,  812;  manufacture  of 
spirits  and  foreign  trade,  813-816;  harvest  of  1882,  816-824  ;  humid- 
ity of  1881,  825;  commercial  movements,  &o.,  827.) 

German  Empire :  Report  by  Consul-General  Brewer t^^ 

(Agriculture,  829;  tobacco  crop,  831;  beet-sugar  industry,  832;  spirits 
and  beer,  833 ;  manufactures,  834 ;  iron  and  steel,  834 ;  zinc,  textiles, 
836 ;  wool,  837 ;  trade-marks,  838 ;  production  of  furnaces,  839 ;  salt- 
works, 840 ;  fisheries,  forests,  and  shipping,  841 ;  merchant  marine, 
842 ;  trade  in  German  ports,  844 ;  shipping,  846 ;  marine  accidents, 
849 ;  imports  and  exports,  852-855 ;  duties,  855 ;  trade  with  the  United 
States,  856-863 ;  petroleum,  864 ;  American  pork  and  bacon,  864 ;  Ger- 
man banks,  866 ;  revenues  and  expenditures,  867 ;  treaties,  868 ;  cen- 
sus and  condition  of  people,  869 ;  railways,  870 ;  Berlin  household 
budgets,  871-874 ;  prices  of  staple  goods,  875-877 ;  emigration,  877.) 

Geestemunde-Bremerhaven :  Report  by  Consul  Canisius &*5 

(Imports  and  exports,  878;  petroleum,  880;  import  tariff,  881 ;  merchant 
marine,  882;  emigration,  883;  tobacco,  884.) 

Holland:  Report  by  Consul  Eckstein t^ 

(Imports,  886-889;  exports,  890-893;  navigation,  893;  bonded  goods,  894; 
goods  exempt  from  duties,  896;  value  of  exports,  897.) 

Great  Britain:  Report  by  Consul-Greneral  Merritt 827 

(Agriculture,  897;  mines,  revenue,  898;  coinage,  Bank  of  England,  post- 
office,  railways,  population,  education,  899;  emigration,  pauperism, 
navigation,  900.) 

:  Report  by  Consul-General  Merritt ^^ 

(Agriculture,  901 ;  mines,  navigation,  903;  fisheries,  904 ;  commerce,  905; 
trade  with  the  United  States,  908;  finances,  909;  emigration,  910; 
education,  911;  national  debt,  913;  crime  statistics,  914;  evictions  in 
Ireland,  915;  actsof  Parliament,  916;  alcoholic  liquors,  918;  religious 
institutions,  920;  finance,  trade,  &c.,  922.) 

:  Report  by  Consul-General  Merritt 925 

(Imports,  customs,  925;  exports,  shipping,  926.) 

France:  Report  by  Consul-Goneral  Walker 927 

(Imports,  928,  930,  932;  exports,  929,  931,  933;  coal,  93J;  railways,  934; 
patents,  coinage,  navigation,  935 ;  fisheries,  936;  wheat  crop,  937; 
beet-root  crop,  938;  wine  and  cider  crop,  938;  savings  banks,  939; 
taxes,  food  consumption,  940;  summary  of  commercial  reports  from 
France,  941-944.) 

Switzerland :  Report  by  Commercial- Agent  De  Zeyk '. 945 

(Consular  district  of  St.  Galle,  machine  embroidery,  945;  wages,  949; 
spinning,  949;  thread- twisting,  930;  weaving,  951;  silk  weaving, 
952;  dyeing  and  printing,  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  953;  shoes 
and  exports,  954;  railroads,  954;  wine,  957;  milk,  958;  condensed 
milk,  butter,  959;  cheene,  potatoes,  the  grain  trade,  960;  crops  of 
Europe  and  grain  storehouses,  965 ;  education,  966;  universities,  &c., 
969;  humidity  of  atmosphere,  970.) 

SPAIN'. 

Barcelona:  Report  by  Consul  Scheuch ^^ 

(Shipping,  971;  imports,  971-973;  American  shipping  at  Barcelona,  973; 

foreign  shipping,  exports,  974 ;  cotton,  975;  imports  of  coal,  976.) 

Malaga:  Report  by  Consul  Marston 577 

( Shi pping,  977 ;  exports,  978 ;  imports,  980. )  v  ^ /-s  I  ^ 
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Gibraltar:  Report  by  Consul  Spragae 980 

Portugal:  Report  by  Consul  Denman 982 

(Trade  with  the  United  States,  932;  imports  and  exports,  984-986;  navi- 
gation, 987;  meteorological  observations,  989;  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture, 990.) 

Italy:  Report  by  Consul-General  Richmond 991 

(Population,  emigration,  991;  harvests,  992;  mines  and  mining,  993; 
merchant  marine,  995 ;  navigation,  997 ;  foreign  commerce,  999 ;  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  1000 ;  general  foreign  trade,  1001 ;  exports 
to  the  United  States,  1004 ;  commercial  and  navigation  treaties,  1006 ; 
railroads,  1006;  telegraphs,  finances,  1007.) 

Austro-Hnngary :  Report  by  Consul-General  Weaver 1009 

(Area  and  population,  1009;  agriculture,  1010;  harvests,  wages,  1012; 
mines  and  furnaces,  1013 ;  suit,  1014 ;  mines  in  Hungary,  miners' 
wages,  1015;  industries,  1016;  patent  office,  1016;  tobacco,  1017; 
sugar  manufacture,  1018;  wine,  beer,  &o.,  iron,  textiles,  1019;  sea 
fisheries,  1020;  finances,  1021 ;  coinage,  1024 ;  imports,  1024-1028 ;  ex- 
ports, 1028-1030 ;  transit  trade,  1031;  commerce  of  1881;  1031 ;  foreign 
oommerce  of  Hungary,  1034;  navigation,  1035;  commercial  marine, 
1038;  Aelberg  Tunnel,  1040;  post-offices,  1041;  army,  1042;  navy, 
1043;  imports,  1045-1049;  exports,  1049-1053 ;  navigation,  1053-1856.) 

Greece:  Report  by  Consul  Hancock 1056 

(General  review,  1056;  imports,  1057;  exports,  1058;  education  and  pub- 
lic debts,  1059;  trade  with  the  United  States,  1060-1062;  general 
trade,  1062;  prices  of  exports,  1064 ;  prices  of  imports^  1065;  the  mines 
of  Laurium,  1066.) 

Ronmania :  Report  by  Consul-General  Schuyler 1067 

(Agriculture,  1067;  tobacco,  1069;  sugar  manufactories,  1070;  mines, 
1071 ;  fisheries,  1073 ;  foreign  commerce,  1074 ;  imports  and  exports, 
1075;  docks,  1077;  navigation,  river  routes,  1078;  railways,  1079; 
finances,  1081;  public  debt,  1083;  coinage,  1085;  banks,  1086;  octroi, 
1087;  district  furnaces,  1087.) 

Russia:  Report  by  Consnl-General  Stanton 1088 

(Foreign  commerce,  1088 ;  grain,  1090 ;  breadstuffs  and  cattle,  1001 ;  raw 
material  and  half  manufactures,  1092 ;  manufactures,  &c.,  1094;  im- 
ports, 1095 ;  free  goods,  1096 ;  dutiable  goods,  1097 ;  trade  with  Fin- 
land, 1100;  trade  across  Asiatic  frontier,  1101;  foreign  trade,  1103; 
land  frontiers,  HOT;  Asiatic  frontier,  1109;  transit  trade,  1110; 
navigation,  1111-1113;  imports  and  exports  at  St.  Petersburg,  1114; 
navigation  at  Cronstadt,  1115;  imports  and  exports  at  Riga,  1116; 
navigation  at  Riga,  1118;  imports  and  exports  at  Odossa,  1120:  navi- 
gation at  Odessa,  1121.) 

POIiYIVBSIA. 

Hawaiion  Islands :  Report  by  Consul  McKinley 1 122 

(Imports,  1122;  exports,  1123;  navigation,  1125;  artesian  wells,  1126- 
1129;  immigration  and  labor,  1129-1133;  labor  contracts,  1133-1135 ; 
exports,  value  of,  1136;  dutiable  imports,  1137-1148;  goods  free  by 
treaty,  1148-1156;  entered  in  bond,  1156-1160;  free  merchandise, 
1160,  1161.) 
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